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THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF  A   CURRICULUM. 

By  Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
City  of  New  York. 

The  years  of  elementary  school  life  constitute  the  period  for  giv- 
ing children,  the  potential  citizens  of  the  community,  those  elements  of 
knowledge  and  experience  which  all  children  should  have  for  function- 
ing as  intelligent  members  of  society,  regardless  of  sex.  social  position, 
or  prospective  vocation.  In  other  words,  elementary  schools  should 
yield  that  common  knowledge  and  mastery  of  facts,  processes,  mean- 
ings and  ideals  which  we  regard  as  fundamental  to  whatever  may 
follow,  either  in  education  or  vocational  participation. 

For  securing  these  definite  ends,  the  curriculum  assumes  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  administrative  and  pedagogic  problems  of  schools. 
In  the  development  of  school  curricula,  the  process  of  evolution  has 
been  manipulated  in  the  interests  of  that  small  portion  of  the  com- 
munity which  seeks  higher  education  as  a  preliminary  to  entering  upon 
professional  life  in  education,  law,  medicine,  or  the  ministry.  As  a 
result  of  the  narrow  conception  of  the  end  and  aim  of  education,  there 
has  arisen  a  clash  between  educators  who  view  education  merely  as  a 
means  of  securing  that  indefinite  virtue  termed  "Culture"  and  those 
who  seek  to  achieve  a  practical  education  that  will  afford  increased  op- 
portunities for  the  bulk  of  school  children.  While  many  of  our  fore- 
most educators  lay  stress  upon  culture  and  the  development  of  personal- 
ity as  the  end  and  aim  of  education,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  children  passing  through  our  schools  construe  education 
to  be  a  practical  preparation  for  life.  To  phrase  it  another  way,  educa- 
tion is  a  tool,  the  nature  and  use  of  which  is  to  be  learned  during  the 
period  of  compulsory  education  in  order  that  it  may  subserve  a  prac- 
tical end  in  the  many  years  that  are  spent  in  the  world  of  industrial 
life.  Either  our  construction  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  culture  has 
been  narrow  or  else  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  reconstruct  our 
interpretation  in  the  light  of  modern  necessities. 

The  traditional  school  system  was  not  designed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  present  complex  industrial  civilization.  The  days  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  have  declined  in  so  far  as  the  home  is  concerned. 
The  training  for  work,  the  moral  training  for  occupation,  has  largely 
passed  from  the  category  of  home  education  and  has  been  given  over 
to  the  schools.  The  culture  of  the  past  has  suffered  many  alterations 
even  at  the  hands  of  collegiate  institutions  where  the  sacred  classical 
subjects  have  yielded  their  dominant  positions  to  the  subjects  more 
closely  connected  with  the  bread  and  butter  side  of  life.  Practical  edu- 
cation is  the  cry  of  the  day.  Is  it  not  possible  to  conceive  the  term 
"culture"  embracing  within  its  confines  practicality  and  utility?  The 
division  between  cultural  subjects  and  practical  subjects  is  an  artificial 
line.  The  old  subjects  have  refused  admission  to  their  newer  com- 
panions and  have  circumscribed  themselves  with  a  circle  of  holiness 
which  they  term  culture.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  will  deny 
the  cultural  values  which  are  to  be  secured  through  an  expansion  of 
the  educational  content  of  practical  subjects,  such  as  domestic  science, 
manual  training,  and  nature  study.  The  term  "culture"  has  grown  to 
be  a  spectre  sitting  heavily  upon  our  school  curricula  and,  with  for- 
bidding mien,  frowning  upon  the  development  of  curricula  that  will 
cultivate  the  minds,  develop  the  body  and  create  a  character  and  per- 
sonality befitting  modern  conditions. 

The  success  of  a  school  curriculum  may  be  measured  in  terms  of 
the  effectiveness  of  elementary  school  graduates  in  their  lives  after 
severing  connections  from  the  public  schools.  "By  their  works  shall  ye 
know  them."  The  development  of  a  democratic  spirit  with  high  char- 
acter, the  manifestation  of  splendid  ideals,  and  the  demonstration  of 
an  understanding  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  community 
are  the  evidences  of  the  successful  pedagogical  administration  of  a 
school  system.     A   school  curriculum   must   afford   knowledge,   supply 


discipline,  and  yield  a  utilitarian  product.  The  means  of  achieving  this 
may  be  variable.  Whether  character  be  developed  through  the  study  of 
mathematics  or  an  investigation  into  biological  problems,  is  immaterial 
as  long  as  the  same  result  is  achieved.  The  end  of  public  school  educa- 
tion must  be  the  fitting  of  school  children  for  their  respective  spheres 
of  influence  in  communal  life.  The  problem  of  the  school  curriculum  is 
to  determine  what  subjects  should  be  taught,  in  what  proportion,  in 
what  sequence,  and  for  what  periods  of  time,  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  result  most  successfully,  expeditiously,  and  with  the  least  retarda- 
tion or  elimination. 

In  determining  the  true  value  of  a  school  curriculum,  many  authori- 
ties desire  to  be  consulted.  Naturally,  the  teachers  most  closely  in 
contact  with  the  school  children  are  able  to  define  the  effect  of  the 
curriculum  upon  the  children  under  their  charge.  They  are  able  to 
detect  its  strength,  its  weakness,  its  competence,  and  should  be  able 
to  constructively  suggest  wherein  adaptations  are  necessary  in  order 
to  suit  it  to  the  needs  of  the  children  given  to  them  for  instruction. 
Boards  of  Education,  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  school  systems, 
should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  sub- 
pects  to  be  taught,  and  to  weigh  the  results  of  the  instruction  as  af- 
forded by  the  teaching  staff.  Their  vision  is  not  limited  to  the 
pedagogical  aspects  of  the  subject  matter.  In  the  final  analysis,  how- 
ever, the  public  is  the  best  judge  of  the  worth  of  a  school  curriculum. 
Despite  its  lack  of  pedagogical  training,  regardless  of  its  ignorance  of 
pedagogical  methods  and  free  though  it  may  be  from  educational  bias, 
it  is  the  judge  and  the  jury  in  the  court  of  last  resort.  The  school 
curriculum  as  a  living  force  must  express  itself  through  the  children 
who  are  entering  into  the  ranks  of  the  great  body  of  useful  citizens 
comprising  the  supporters  of  our  public  school  system.  Thus,  the  chil- 
dren themselves  in  a  sense  form  a  factor  in  determining  the  nature  and 
extent  of  teaching  of  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

The  worth  of  a  curriculum  is  not  to  be  determined  entirely  by  the 
number  of  elementary  school  graduates,  but  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  amount  of  retardation  and  elimination  which  occurs  as  the 
result  of  the  struggle  of  the  average  child  to  master  the  subjects  that 
are  offered  to  him  in  the  classes.  The  problem  of  the  supernormal  is 
important,  but  fades  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  necessity  of 
constructing  a  curriculum  which  will  enable  the  average  children,  or 
even  the  dull,  to  secure  an  education  commensurate  with  their  in- 
telligence and  potential  learning  power.  While  the  precocious  children 
are  not  to  be  neglected,  more  attention  must  be  given  to  provide  a  cur- 
riculum that  will  enable  dull  children  to  secure  an  education  that  will 
permit  them  to  become  more  efficient  in  the  life  for  which  they  are 
preparing  themselves.  If  the  child  cannot  adapt  itself  to  a  rigid  cur- 
riculum, the  curriculum  must  be  adjusted  to  the  child.  Under  a  system 
of  compulsory  education,  every  child  is  entitled  to  an  education.  No 
one  gainsays  that  the  education  essential  for  a  child  going  to  college 
is  entirely  unfitted  for  developing  the  latent  possibilities  of  a  boy  who 
is  going  into  the  trades  or  the  girl  who  is  to  enter  industrial  life. 
Consequenlly,  curricula  must  not  be  rigid.  They  must  be  elastic.  Each 
community  must  determine  the  degree  of  elasticity  which  is  necessary 
to  adapt  its  curriculum  to  its  own  needs.  In  large  cities,  the  elasticity 
of  the  curriculum  must  be  still  further  ensured,  so  that  within  reason- 
able limits  different  portions  of  the  community  may  receive  the  type  of 
training  which  is  best  fitted  for  their  development. 

Because  of  the  brief  duration  of  the  elementary  education,  it  is 
important  to  secure  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  children.  The  preparation  for  individual  life  and  social  contact 
is  implied  in  training  for  citizenship.  As  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
are  destined  to  be  industrial  citizens,  it  is  paramount  that  the  cur- 
riculum should  possess  industrial  attractiveness  that  will  stimulate  and 
hold  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  While  the  place  of  industries  in  the 
elementary    school    curriculum    has    not    been    thoroughly    defined    or 
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established,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  progressive  course  of  study 
that  is  practical  and  that  will  develop  an  adequate  distribution  of  the 
cultural  phases  of  industry.  There  is  no  letting  down  the  bars  of 
education  when  one  assumes  to  appreciate  its  utilitarian  aspects.  Few 
adults  study  merely  for  the  joy  of  studying.  There  is  a  practical  end 
in  the  studies  of  those  who  have  reached  adult  life.  Similarly,  the 
utilitarian  aspects  of  elementary  school  education  are  urged  upon 
parents  that  they  may  willingly  adjust  their  views  so  as  to  permit  their 
children  to  continue  at  school  for  the  longest  possible  period  of  time. 
Books  and  bookishness  do  not  represent  education,  nor  do  they  neces- 
sarily result  in  culture.  Practical  living  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
individual  to  his  environment  are  of  far  greater  moment  in  communal 
welfare. 

The  elementary  school  curriculum  must  be  universal.  It  must  not 
present  the  marks  of  a  special  class  dispensation  for  that  small  group 
of  children  who  for  economic  reasons  may  be  able  to  secure  secondary 
education.  The  mass  must  be  leavened  and  every  child  must  have  an 
equal  opportunity  for  securing  a  practical  and  an  adequate  education. 
Thus  considered,  the  industrial  phases  of  education  are  by  no  means 
antagonistic  to  the  general  functions  of  the  old  type  of  education.  Ex- 
perience is  an  excellent  teacher  and  the  experience  gathered  along  the 
lines  of  future  usefulness,  which  may  be  gained  through  the  proper 
adaptation  of  the  subjects  of  the  modern  school  curriculum,  will  serve 
an  excellent  purpose  in  holding  attention,  stimulating  ambition,  and 
moulding  character.  The  great  difficulty  with  many  modern  school  sys- 
tems is  the  vast  chasm  that  exists  between  the  educational  system  and 
the  sphere  of  industrial  activity.  In  order  to  bridge  this  chasm,  it  is 
important  to  build  pathways  leading  to  commercial  and  industrial  life 
as  well  as  professional  service.  The  building  trades,  the  metal  and 
machine  trades,  the  machine  operating  trades,  electrical  work,  printing, 
agriculture,  and  mining  represent  the  main  activities  of  this  country. 
In  what  way  do  our  schools  prepare  children  for  these  pursuits?  The 
answer  is  known  to  all  and  still  many  fail  to  recognize  that  the  majority 
of  our  children  enter  into  these  pursuits  without  any  further  prepara- 
tion than  is  afforded  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools. 

It  is  time  that  the  curricula  of  this  country  took  cognizance  of 
such  facts  and  endeavored  to  secure  the  widest  possible  educational 
content  from  typical  industries  in  order  to  give  them  place  in  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  elementary  education.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
such  trades  need  not  be  taught  in  their  entirety  nor  indeed  could  all 
of  them  be  utilized  because  of  the  stress  of  time,  and  the  cost  of 
installation  of  necessary  laboratories  and  workshops.  From  the  wide 
selection,  however,  it  is  possible  to  glean  the  essential  principles  in 
which  boys  and  girls  may  be  trained  with  a  slight  adaptation  of  many 
of  the  subjects  now  recognized  as  of  primary  importance. 

While  the  play  instinct  characterizes  infancy  and  early  childhood, 
the  development  of  the  constructive  instinct  marks  the  evolution  of  the 
child  mind,  and  interests  correspondingly  vary  with  age  and  inherent 
powers.  This  normal  phase  of  activity  demands  cultivation.  The 
evolution  of  constructive  ideas  and  ideals  should  be  fostered  in  rela- 
tion to  environment.  Studies  can  be  organized  and  systematized  so 
as  to  afford  a  wide  range  of  educational  possibilities  adapted  to  the 
varying  instincts  and  potentialities  of  school  children.  The  public 
school  system  should  be  adjusted  to  the  child.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
form all  children  to  the  system.  In  effect,  the  curriculum  must  be 
vitalized.  Modern  life  must  enter  into  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
order  to  prepare  children  for  their  present  and  future  environment. 
This  may  in  part  require  the  introduction  of  new  branches,  but  it  at 
least  demands  a  differentiation  of  the  present  subject  matter.  Vital 
principles  must  be  dwelt  upon  rather  than  disjointed  facts.  A  correlated 
living  message  must  be  delivered  rather  than  a  mass  of  information 
uncorrelated  with  present  living  conditions.  This  in  nowise  means  that 
the  traditional  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are  to  receive  less  attention 
than  in  the  past.  In  fact,  more  attention  will  be  required  in  order  to 
analyze  their  educational  content  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their 
special  interests  and  utility. 

Selection  will  play  a  great  part  in  curriculum  development.  Blind 
following  in  camera  will  no  longer  characterize  educational  progress. 
Literature,  English,  writing,  and  similar  subjects  will  receive  more 
attention  than  is  at  present  given  to  them.  Arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory, civics,  and  natural  science  will  be  taught  with  a  view  to  shedding 
light  upon  industrial  life,  the  structure  of  society,  and  the  organization 
of  civilized  communities. 


Habit  training  along  motor  and  sensory  lines  will  continue  while 
the  development  of  imagination  will  progress  with  the  addition  of 
stronger  and  more  vital  interests.  Individual  evolution  will  have  a 
deepened  significance  because  of  the  gain  in  a  sense  of  social  values 
and  civic  responsibility. 

The  special  alterations  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum  will 
naturally  arise  in  the  upper  grades,  particularly  at  that  period  when 
the  compulsory  education  law  has  no  further  hold  upon  the  children. 
In  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  grades,  the  adjustments  of  the  cur- 
riculum should  be  considered  with  a  view  to  retaining  the  interest  of 
children  so  that  they  will  be  anxious  and  willing  to  continue  through- 
out the  elementary  school  period  and  possibly  enter  upon  secondary 
school  education.  Differentiated  courses  will  afford  opportunities  for 
a  larger  proportion  of  children  to  secure  more  real  education,  leading 
up  to  commercial,  professional,  or  industrial  activity.  A  curriculum 
of  this  type  would  obviously  appeal  to  parents  and  satisfy  the  public 
that  the  education  supplied  at  public  expense  was  aiming  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  life  for  all  children.  As  the  public  system  of  education 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  children,  the  curriculum  should 
specifically  undertake  to  make  adequate  provision  for  their  training, 
instead  of  specializing  as  in  the  past  in  favor  of  a  special  group.  It  is 
manifestly  discriminatory  to  provide  a  rigid  curriculum  designed  to 
meet  the  qualifications  of  the  few  for  whom  the  college  or  university  is 
the  goal.  The  flexibility  of  the  curriculum  purposes  to  make  it 
adaptable  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  children,  giving  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  it. 

Various  modifications  have  been  made  in  school  curricula  in  order 
to  make  provision  for  the  training  of  exceptional  children,  particularly 
the  backward  or  feeble-minded.  Equally  careful  study  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  a  re-adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  children  of  average  mentality  whose  motor  sense  or  muscular 
sense  is  a  predominating  characteristic.  Interest  and  will  are  essentials 
in  education.  It  is,  therefore,  important  from  an  economic  standpoint 
to  construct  a  curriculum  so  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  interest  and  will 
of  the  bulk  of  school  children.  This  is  best  secured  through  vitalizing 
the  curriculum.  It  means  the  democratization  of  education,  not  the 
development  of  an  intellectual  oligarchy. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  the  essentials  of 
a  course  of  study.  Those  who  regard  the  elementary  course  as 
designed  to  promote  the  acquisition  of  facts  and  figures  through  dis- 
cipline and  formal  instruction,  unrelated  to  the  world  we  live  in, 
possess  a  narrow  conception  of  the  essentials.  If  the  subjective  phase 
of  elementary  school  education  be  regarded  of  equal  importance,  the 
term  "essentials''  assumes  a  far  wider  significance.  The  essentials  may 
be  deemed  to  consist  of  those  subjects  possessing  the  content  value  for 
developing  high  motives  and  sane  judgments.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  note  struck  by  James  H.  Van  Sickle  in  Bulletin  IS,  1912,  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education :  "In  determining  the  essentials 
of  a  course  of  study  and  adopting  measures  of  accomplishment,  there 
is  danger  that  too  narrow  a  definition  of  'essentials'  will  be  adopted. 
Fixed  knowledge  of  fundamental  processes  is  no  more  and  no  less 
essential  than  mental  attitude,  habits  of  thought  and  emotion,  and 
working  ideals.  Something  more  than  drill  is  needed  to  get  these 
ingrained.  The  selection  of  suitable  subject  matter  for  work  and  study 
in  the  grades ;  the  organization  of  this  material  with  reference  to  the 
periods  when  important  instincts,  interests,  powers,  and  capacities 
become  prominent ;  the  development  of  desirable  ideals,  motives,  and 
habits  in  the  pupils — those  things  must  be  considered  when  we  under- 
take to  say  what  are  the  'essentials.'  " 

Judging  from  a  study  of  the  curricula  of  nine  representative  Ameri- 
can cities,  namely.  New  York  City,  Rochester,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Columbus.  Ga.. 
the  total  values  of  the  subjects  on  the  basis  of  medium  time  allotments 
per  week  would  indicate  the  following  order  of  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  curricula:  English,  mathematics,  geography,  physical 
education,  drawing,  music,  writing,  domestic  sciences  and  art,  nature 
study,  history,  civics,  industrial  arts,  physiology  and  hygiene.  Omitting 
a  discussion  as  to  this  arrangement  in  order  of  importance,  it  may 
suffice  to  state  that  this  sequence  is  merely  suggestive  of  the  relative 
emphasis  that  these  various  cities  place  upon  the  different  subjects.  It 
does  not  indicate  the  content  value  as  presented  to  the  children. 
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In  formulating  a  curriculum  for  the  purpose  of  giving  principals 
and  teachers  some  educational  initiative  to  permit  intelligent  expansion 
and  contraction  of  subject  matter  according  to  the  needs  of  differing 
localities,  it  seems  of  inestimable  value  to  establish  maximum  and 
minimum  requirements  in  time  allotments.  This  plan  will  enable  school 
districts  with  numerous  children  of  foreign  extraction  to  place  the  stress 
upon  English  without  sacrificing  values  in  other  subjects.  It  makes 
it  possible  for  American-born  children  to  have  their  interests  appealed 
to  along  the  lines  in  which  they  show  greater  capabilities,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  any  other  important  portion  of  the  curriculum.  The 
possession  of  a  maximum  time  allotment  precludes  the  possibility  of- 
principals  following  out  their  educational  fads  at  the  sacrifice  of  valu- 
able sections  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  curriculum.  The  general 
plan  places  responsibility  upon  principals  and  teachers  and  enables 
them  to  secure  a  logical  and  progressive  development  of  the  subject 
matter  as  outlined  in  the  syllabus  for  their  schools. 

Considering  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  studies  in  the 
curriculum,  and  grouping  them  on  the  basis  of  the  intrinsic  and 
pragmatic  values  of  content  material,  the  arrangement  of  studies  in  the 
order  of  importance  might  be  considered  to  be  as  follows:  (1)  English, 
(2)  History  and  Civics,  (3)  Geography  and  Nature  Study,  or  Hygiene 
and  Nature  Study,  (4)  Mathematics,  (5)  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts, 
(6)  Music,  (7)  Writing,  (8)  Physical  Education,  Physiology  and 
Hygiene.  This  classification  is  largely  on  the  basis  of  educational 
content.     On  defining  the  educational  content  of  the  various  subjects 


of  the  curriculum,  Brinton's  epigram  may  be  recalled :  "The  measure 
of  the  value  of  work  is  the  amount  of  play  there  is  in  it,  and  the 
measure  of  the  value  of  play  is  the  amount  of  work  there  is  in  it." 
Increasing  the  educational  content  of  the  fundamental  and  essential 
branches  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  decreases  the  number 
of  formal  subjects  which  needs  to  be  taught.  Thus,  the  time  element 
in  the  curriculum  is  lessened.  The  tendency  to  overcrowd  the  cur- 
riculum is  decreased  while  at  the  same  time  the  cultural  efficiency  of 
the  course  is  increased.  With  the  curriculum  expressed  in  terms  of 
minimum  requirements,  the  subjects  may  be  expanded  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  school  locality  and  the  discretion  of  the  principal. 
Maximum  flexibility  appears  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  educational  value  of  the  curriculum  for  the  varied  types  of 
schools  existing  in  this  country. 

The  entire  progressive  movement  in  education  involves  extricating 
the  curriculum  from  educational  ruts.  The  cultural  values  must  be 
related  to  the  mode  of  living  of  the  children  whose  interests  are  to  be 
encouraged,  whose  wills  are  to  be  trained,  and  whose  habits  of 
thought  and  action  are  to  be  formed. 

The  movement  must  progress  along  the  lines  of  expansion  of 
educational  content  and  contraction  of  unrelated,  barren,  non-develop- 
mental facts.  The  curriculum  must  be  socialized,  democratized,  and 
harmonized.  The  purpose  of  a  curriculum  must  be  viewed  not  merely 
as  the  intellectual  and  disciplinary  training  of  individuals,  but  as  the 
utilitarian,  mental,  and  moral  education  of  sound  social  units. 


TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  READ. 

By  Joseph  H.  Wade, 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

No  one  questions  the  importance  of  reading  in  any  scheme  of 
elementary  education.  In  fact  it  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation 
of  all  our  school  work.  If  this  foundation  is  not  strong  and  lasting, 
the  education  that  is  built  thereon  is  necessarily  weak  and  shifting. 

In  these  talks  I  will  aim  at  the  concrete  and  definite  in  method 
and  device,  but  no  discussion  of  methods  in  the  teaching  of  any  sub- 
ject can  be  of  real  value  to  practical  teachers  unless  some  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  underlying  those  methods  are  presented. 

First  I  shall  point  out  the  commonest  errors  in  teaching  this  sub- 
ject in  all  grades  of  our  course.  You  know  that  many  teachers 
imagine  that  reading  is  the  one  subject  that  anyone  can  teach ;  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  know  how  to  read  in  order  to  lead  children 
to  the  same  power.  What  a  great  mistake.  How  many  hours  of  the 
time  of  teachers  and  pupils  are  wasted  in  this  way.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  the  untrained  but  also,  occasionally,  of  the  trained  and  ex- 
perienced teacher. 

I  will  illustrate  hew  not  to  teach  reading  by  some  of  the  most 
common  errors  of  teaching — some,  probably,  that  you  who  supervise 
will  readily  recognize. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  an  evening  school  class,  the  teacher  stated 
he  was  about  to  teach  a  new  reading  lesson.  The  boys  opened  their 
books  at  page  141.  The  first  boy  began  to  read.  One  after  the  other, 
the  pupils  read,  until  the  lesson  was  finished.  The  teacher  occasion- 
ally corrected  mispronunciations  or  helped  pupils  over  difficult  pas- 
sages. I  told  him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson  that  this  was  an 
excellent  representation  of  how  not  to  teach  reading.  He  had  utterly 
neglected  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  instruction.  At  another  time 
I  asked  a  teacher  to  give  the  new  reading  lesson  for  the  day.  She 
explained  and  developed  at  the  board  the  new,  difficult  and  un- 
common words.  This  work  was  good.  Then  the  pupils  started  to 
read.  The  lesson  was  the  second  part  of  an  abridged  version  of  the 
story  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  The  teacher  had  neglected  to  call 
on  the  pupils  for  a  rapid  oral  reproduction  of  the  first  part  of  the 
lesson.  The  great  principle  of  apperception  was  violated  utterly — the 
learning  of  the  new  through  the  aid  of  old,  or  related  knowledge. 
Such  a  lesson  is  to  a  great  extent  a  failure.  Pupils  do  not  get  half 
of  the  real  value  of  the  work  from  such  a  recitation.  No  new  lesson 
should  be  taken  up  without  refreshing  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with 
whatever  is  related  to  or  a  part  of  the  story.  In  this,  the  first  main 
division  of  the  recitation,  the  preparation,  was  neglected — and  with- 
out a  real  preparation,  no  lesson  in  any  subject,  reading,  arithmetic, 
history  or  geography,  can  be  considered  satisfactory. 


A  third  instance  of  faulty  instruction  is  the  following:  A  teacher 
prepares  her  pupils  thoroughly  for  the  new  lesson.  She  touches  on 
the  story  they  are  to  read.  If  the  lesson  is  illustrated,  she  asks  pupils 
about  the  illustration.  She  explains  and  develops  the  new  words  and 
then  the  pupils  begin  to  read  the  lesson.  At  every  mistake  she  stops 
them  to  make  corrections,  until  each  weak  pupil  sits  down  discouraged 
and  dismayed  by  the  halting,  broken  recitation  of  the  passage.  This 
typifies  a  failure  in  presentation  and  unfortunately  it  is  too  frequent 
in  our  classroom.  Thought  and  interest  are  sacrificed  to  clumsy  meth- 
ods of  correction. 

Again,  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  was  good ;  the  pupils  were 
called  upon  to  read  one  after  the  other ;  they  were  not  interrupted  in 
their  recitation  unless  absolutely  necessary  until  they  had  concluded 
their  oral  expression  of  the  passage  or  paragraph.  But  the  method 
of  calling  the  pupils  to  recite  weakened  their  recitation  in  this  respect. 
Mary  was  called,  stood  up  and  read.  Her  paragraph  completed,  the 
teacher  asked  a  question  or  two,  made  a  correction  or  two,  and  called 
Annie,  who  stood  up  and  immediately  began  to  read.  The  same 
method  was  preserved  throughout.  That  teacher  was  violating  one  of 
the  most  vital  of  all  principles  of  a  reading  recitation — that  for  every 
new  sentence  or  passage,  pupils  should  be  given  time  to  read  the  sen- 
tence or  passage  rapidly  and  silently  before  any  attempt  is  made  at 
oral  presentation.  How  much  better  when  the  preparation  is  com- 
pleted if  a  teacher  would  only  say  to  her  class,  "Read  the  first  para- 
graph silently."  Then  all  having  read  the  passage,  she  calls  upon  one 
to  recite,  and  so  on  throughout  the  lesson.  See  the  advantages  of  this 
method  of  presentation.  First,  no  child  is  asked  to  recite  until  he  has 
prepared  himself  by  a  silent  reading  of  the  passage.  Second,  every 
pupil  reads  silently  to  himself  the  passage  that  one  is  called  upon  to 
read  orally;  and  third,  reflection  precedes  expression  in  every  instance. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  serious  error  in  teaching  reading. 
Suppose  the  preparation  is  all  that  might  be  desired,  that  the  presen- 
tation is  smooth,  that  time  for  reflection  has  been  given  to  each  pupil 
before  oral  reading.  The  last  passage  has  been  read,  the  pupils  close 
their  books  and  the  lesson  is  completed  and  another  lesson  on  the 
program  is  taken  up.  The  teacher  neglected  what  is  probably  the  most 
valuable  part  of  a  complete  recitation,  the  generalization  or  elaboration 
of  the  lesson.  No  reading  lesson  is  complete  without  its  oral  repro- 
duction, brief  or  ample  as  the  time  allows,  in  the  language  of  the 
pupils.  Thus  are  the  pupils  trained  for  oral  expression  and  the  in- 
struction is  clinched.  And  the  clinching  of  a  lesson  in  any  subject  is 
vital  to  successful  instruction.  Its  neglect  is  the  cause  of  more  failure 
in  teaching  than  we  dream  of  in  our  work.  To  this  negle  t  more 
than  to  any  other  reason  may  be  traced  the  cause  for  failure  in  tests 
and  reviews  of  classes  that  we  have  worked  with  hard  and  faithfully. 
Never  lay  aside  the  reading  lesson  until  you  have  had  it  reproduced 
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by  your  pupils,  and  the  moral  of  the  story  developed  and  impressed  in 
their  minds  through  their  answers  to  your  skillful  questioning. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  have  thought  as  I  went  along,  that  you  never 
make  these  mistakes.  Few  of  us  can  truthfully  say,  however,  that  we 
never  neglect  one  or  the  other  of  these  fundamentals  of  all  three 
methods  of  recitation  in  reading — the  preparation,  the  presentation  and 
the  reproduction  and  elaboration. 

If  these  simple  truths  were  always  observed  and  faithfully  followed, 
the  reading  of  our  pupils  could  not  fail  to  reflect  the  work  of  the  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  each  and  every  particular.  Thus  far  I  have  talked 
on  what  might  be  called  the  common  sense  essentials  of  the  work  of 
instruction,  and  common  sense  is  often  more  necessary  to  successful 
teaching  than  what  is  frequently  palmed  off  as  psychology  and 
pedagogy. 

Occasionally  we  hear  reading  described  as  a  getting  of  thought 
from  the  printed  page,  and  everything  is  labeled  reading  that  involves 
the  sounding  of  words  without  much  reference  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  content,  or  the  amount  of  mental  activity  involved.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  reading  is  not  getting  thought  from  the  printed 
page,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  is  no  thought  thereon. 
There  are  symbols,  words  which  may  or  may  not  arouse  mental  ac- 
tivity or  interest  in  the  pupil,  as  his  mind  possesses,  or  does  not  pos- 
sess the  ideas  represented  by  such  words  and  symbols.  This  essential 
truth  must  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  teacher  of  reading  who  would 
make  her  work  successful  with  children  of  the  first  school  years. 

Teachers  realize  that  primary  reading  presents  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  for  solution  in  the  whole  range  of  teaching.  More 
tijhe  and  thought  have  been  devoted  to  this  feature  of  school  work 
by  practical  and  theoretical  educators  than  to  any  other  subject  in 
the  curriculum,  and  as  a  natural  result,  we  have  methods  and  devices 
ad  nauseam.  With  almost  every  new  series  of  readers,  some  novel 
plan  of  teaching  children  to  read  is  advertised  and  heralded  as  the  best 
and  only  way,  though  a  close  examination  of  the  content  and  method 
of  many  of  these  readers  often  discloses  little  of  real  novelty  in  the 
series  beyond  its  name. 

Occasionally  golden  promises  are  made  by  the  advocate  of  a  new 
series  to  teach  children  to  read  fluently  in  two  or  three  years,  and  this 
marvel  is  seemingly  accomplished  when  half  of  the  entire  school  time 
is  given  to  the  work.  The  same  marvellous  result  might  be  accom- 
plished in  teaching  children  to  read  a  foregn  language,  if  an  equally 
large  proportion  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  the  subject,  to  the  prac- 
tical exclusion  of  other  important  subjects  of  the  course.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  real  aim  of  the  reading  work  is  frequently  neglected  in  the 
effort  to  cover  a  great  amount  of  material.  This  real  aim  is  the  train- 
ing of  children  to  think  and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  language  clear 
and  appropriate.  The  most  successful  methods,  those  that  have  lived 
and  will  continue  to  live  because  of  real  intrinsic  merit,  recognize  the 
great  truth  that  it  is  preferable  to  make  haste  slowly  in  the  first  years, 
than  to  attempt  to  cover  an  extensive  field  by  artificial  methods. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  reading  in  the  first  years  that  counts ; 
rather  it  is  the  assimilation  and  mind  training  that  should  ever  be 
kept  in  view.  The  successful  teacher  recognizes  this  fact  and  aims 
to  keep  the  "word  study"  an  interesting  and  profitable  exercise,  instead 
of  hurrying  through  the  pages  of  a  book.  With  such  teachers  the 
ability  to  read  is  acquired  by  their  pupils  as  a  natural  result  of  a 
real  interest  in   the  contents  of  the   reading  material. 

The  teacher's  task  is  mainly  to  lead  her  pupils  to  recognize  the 
symbols  of  the  ideas  they  already  possess.  She  is  gradually  con- 
verting many  of  the  words  of  their  speaking  vocabulary  into  a  read- 
ing vocabulary.  When  the  children  come  from  homes  where  a  foreign 
language  is  spoken  and  from  street  associations  where  an  English- 
foreign  slang  is  commonly  used,  the  teacher's  task  is  very  difficult. 
With  such  pupils  she  must  build  up  both  a  speaking  and  a  reading 
vocabulary,  but,  though  more  difficult,  the  work  with  such  pupils  is 
along  the  same  general  lines  followed  in  teaching  children  of  English 
speaking  parents  to  read.  There  must  be  a  greater  stress  on  the 
phonic  drills  and  exercises  with  the  foreign  pupils,  but  the  word 
method  and  the  sentence  method  are  equally  essential  in  developing 
an  anderstanding  of  the  content  and  in  training  to  correct  forms  of 
expression. 

Before  taking  up  in  detail  the  essential  principles  in  teaching 
reading  to  the  pupils  of  the  first  years,  it  is  well  to  recognize  the  fol- 
lowing self  evident  truths : 


1.  The  idea  or  object  should  precede  the  word  and  its  symbol. 

2.  The  verb,  as  the  soul  of  a  sentence,  is  of  first  importance. 

3.  Talking  and  reading  by  the  child  are  generally  more  useful  than 
talking  and  reading  by  the  teacher. 

4.  That,  as  the  pupil  is  trained  in  his  first  reading  by  imitation, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  teacher  should  speak  clearly  and  distinctly 
so  as  to  present  a  uniformly  correct  model  to  her  class. 

Methods  for  developing  the  child's  reading  vocabulary  may  be 
grouped  under  three  main  headings : 

1.  The  Alphabetic  Method. 

2.  The  Look  and  Say,  or  Sight  Method. 

3.  The  Phonic  Method. 

With  the  third  class  is  included  the  Phonetic  Method  which,  per- 
sonally, I  consider  the  more  valuable  of  the  two.  By  the  phonic  we 
mean  the  analjlic  process  of  dividing  words  into  their  phonic  elements. 
By  phonetic  we  lay  stress  on  the  synthetic  process  of  building  up  words 
from  the  phonic  elements  that  are  prevously  taught  and  drilled  on. 
In  successful  practice  it  is  difficult  to  use  the  Phonic  Method  without 
employing  the  Phonetic  also. 

Of  the  first  method  mentioned — the  Alphabetic — we  have  now 
what  might  justly  be  called  only  a  memory.  The  first  awful  task  given 
to  the  little  children  just  entering  school  was  to  learn  their  a,  b,  c's. 
symbols  new,  without  meaning  or  interest  and  taught  only  by  an 
eternal  pounding  on  the  youthful  intellects  assembled.  Some  of  the 
drills  and  exercises  of  those  first  lessons  were  probably  the  saddest 
experiences  of  school  life.  Nowhere  that  I  actually  know  of  is  this 
method  now  used.  No  one  now  mentions  it  save  in  sorrow.  Yet  many 
of  us  here  learned  to  read  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  method. 
Another  proof  that  knowledge  finds  the  way — that  it  is  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil — not  the  method  and  the  pupil,  that  produces  results.  But 
before  I  leave  the  question  of  the  Alphabetic  Method,  let  me  say  that 
the  alphabet  must  be  taught.  Daily  lessons  in  the  first  year  should  be 
given  on  the  sounds  of  single  letters  so  that  when  the  child  has 
finished  his  first  year's  work  he  should  know  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  be  able  to  recite  them  in  order.  If  this  drill  has  not  been 
given,  the  result  may  surprise  you.  On  any  day  in  any  grade  through 
8B  you  may  find  pupils  who  cannot  say  their  letters. 

The  introduction  of  the  Look  and  Say  or  Sight  Method  marked 
a  revolution  in  methods  of  teaching  children  to  read.  Instead  of  first 
learning  the  letters  by  rote  and  then  slowly  building  up  the  words 
that  form  his  reading  vocabulary,  the  child  is  trained  to  recognize  the 
word  as  a  whole.  But  these  words  must  represent  ideas  that  the 
children  already  possess  or  the  words  are  empty  symbols,  and  the  mere 
repetition  of  them  does  not  constitute  reading.  Therefore,  the  teacher 
in  the  first  year  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  character  or 
quality  of  the  reading  material  that  is  presented  to  children  is  probably 
more  important  than  the  amount  covered  in  a  given  time. 

We  hear  occasionally  of  the  amount  of  reading  accomplished  by 
the  seven  and  eight  year  old  child,  as  if  that  were  the  siimmum  honmtt, 
but  such  statements  give  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  content  the  children 
have  assimilated  or  made  practical  use  of  in  their  growing  vocabulary. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
a  child's  reading  vocabulary  cannot  be  increased  by  thirty  or  forty 
new  words  every  week.  If,  as  Professor  Palmer  states  in  his  "Self 
Cultivation  in  English,"  the  educated  adult  should  aim  to  add  two 
new  words  a  week  to  his  working  vocabulary,  how  important  is  it  that 
we  should  not  over-reach  ourselves  in  training  children  to  read  by 
adding  an  excessive  number  of  new  words  within  the  first  two  years 
of  the  course. 

There  is  one  criterion  of  the  quality  as  well  as  of  the  quantity  of 
reading  to  be  taught  in  the  first  years  which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages, 
and  this,  in  the  words  of  Professor  McMurray,  is  "to  adapt  the  printed 
words  and  sentences,  the  reading  material,  to  the  child's  experiences 
and  activities.  The  closer  this  relationship,  the  more  rapidly  will  the 
child  master  a  substantial  knowledge  of  word  form."  This  is  one 
reason  why  classics  for  children's  reading  should  be  real  children's 
classics;  otherwise  a  true  appreciation  of  the  content  never  will  be 
acquired.  Many  pupils  seemingly  progress  rapidly  in  reading  such 
classics  who  in  reality  remain  ignorant  of  the  story  content.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  too  prevalent  mistake  is  given  by  Dr.  Shiels 
in  his  "Making  and  Unmaking  of  the  Dullard."  He  describes  how,  in 
attempting  to  force  upon  him  reading  beyond  his  powers  of  compre- 
hension, the  teacher  merely  succeeded  in  creating  a  hopeless  confusion 
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in  his  child  mind,  in  humiliating  him  before  his  classmates  and  finally 
in  driving  him  from  the  school  labelled  an  impossible  dullard.  It  was 
not  until  he  was  approaching  young  manhood  that  Dr.  Shiels  ever 
acquired  confidence  in  his  ability  to  understand  and  assimilate  the  con- 
tent of  the  school  reader.  This  mistake  may  be  expected  whenever  we 
confront  the  child  with  selections  which,  though  classic,  are  foreign  to 
his  experiences,  his  powers  of  constructivt  imagination,  and  far  be- 
yond the  limitation  of  his  reading  vocabulary.  Especially  is  this  the 
case,  even  with  the  simplest  children's  classics  whenever  teachers  at- 
tempt to  present  the  reading  without  bringing  to  their  pupils  in  an 
interesting  manner  a  realization  of  the  content  of  the  literature  to 
be  read. 

On  two  features  of  the  work  rests  the  success  of  the  reading  les- 
son. First :  Reading  lessons  with  a  vocabulary  suitable  to  the  child's 
mind,  expressing  a  content  that  can  be  readily  appreciated,  and  second, 
the  teacher's  explanation,  interesting  and  clear  to  the  children,  with 
the  fullest  opportunity  afforded  for  silent  reading  and  appreciation. 
If  these  two  essentials  were  observed  by  authors  of  school  readers  and 
by  teachers,  we  would  have  no  such  experiences  as  come  to  all  who 
carefully  examine  into  the  reading  results  in  the  first  years  of  school. 
It  is  on  these  features  of  the  work  that  City  Superintendent  Maxwell, 
in  a  recent  conference,  laid  the  greatest  stress.  Speaking  of  the  in- 
tellectual habits  that  should  be  developed  through  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing, he  grouped  them  as  follows : 

1.  The  habit  of  taking  in  as  much  of  a  line  or  sentence  in  a  single 
glance  as  possible,  and  then  speaking  it  aloud  with  proper  expression. 

2.  The  habit  of  making  out  the  pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words 
from  the  sounds  of  single  letters  and  phonograms. 

3.  The  habit  of  getting  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

4.  Expressing  that  meaning  so  that  it  would  be  understood  and 
appreciated    by    others. 

5.  Getting  the  meaning  of  words. 

6.  Analyzing  the  matter  read  into  its  difl^erent  topics,  and  group- 
ing details  around  them. 

If  teachers  would  only  build  their  work  on  such  simple,  but  strong 
foundations,  many  of  the  failures  in  reading,  not  only  of  the  first  few 
years,  but  of  the  entire  school  course,  would  be  eliminated. 

On  the  contrary  we  frequently  find  mistakes  in  method  which  a 
little  real  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  development  of  the  child  mind 
would  eliminate.  Thus,  we  find  a  teacher  assuming  that  her  pupils 
understand  and  assimilate  the  content  of  lessons  that  deal  with  ex- 
periences utterly  foreign  to  the  child's  life  and  environment.  Some- 
times children  will  read  such  lessons  with  fluency,  but  a  few  well- 
chosen  questions  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson,  especially  if  the  ques- 
tions are  asked  by  a  casual  visitor  instead  of  by  the  regular  class 
teacher,  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  pupids  had  read  only  words 
without  meaning  to  them. 

Such  a  reading  lesson  is  a  failure,  no  matter  how  fluently  the 
words  and  sentences  are  recited  by  the  pupils.  Such  a  lesson  is  some- 
times a  mere  memory  exercise  on  a  story  repeated  or  read  in  varying 
form  by  teacher  or  pupils  until  the  interest  is  deadened.  A  teacher 
should  be  quick  to  notice  when  the  interest  begins  to  lag.  If  the  story 
is  a  good  one,  if  the  content  is  rich  in  that  which  interests  the  child 
mind,  the  first  reading  will  hold  the  attention  of  the  class;  but  when 
the  same  story  is  repeated  in  slightly  varying  form,  sometimes  for 
days,  the  teacher  is  only  feeding  her  pupils  with  dead  sea  fruit.  They 
are  not  being  quickened  to  thought,  and  the  words  lose  their  life  and 
vividness. 

If  teachers  wish  to  assure  themselves  that  the  pupils  of  the  first 
or  second  years  really  recognize  the  words  of  the  lesson,  let  these 
words  be  written  on  the  board  in  a  transposed  order;  then  by  means 
of  the  pointer,  the  teacher  can  form  new  sentences  from  the  words. 
If  the  children  read  the  sentences  thus  formed,  the  teacher  may  feel 
assured  that  the  words  of  the  lesson  are  really  known.  I  recall  list- 
ening to  a  lesson  which  was  read  so  fluently,  that  I  was  amazed  that 
first-year  children  could  master  the  varied  and  rather  difficult  vocabu- 
lary of  the  story.  When  the  lesson  was  half  read,  however,  I  asked 
the  children  to  close  their  books  and  then  called  for  volunteers  to 
continue  the  lesson   from  memory.     A  majority  of  the  pupils   raised 


their  hands,  and  the  several  children  called  upon  repeated,  word  for 
word,  the  story  to  the  end,  and  yet  the  teacher  had  stated  the  lesson 
was  new.  I  discovered  that  the  method  of  teaching  this  lesson  had 
been  for  the  teacher  to  read  the  story  over  and  over  until  the  children 
knew  the  words,  phrases  and  sentences  by  heart. 

I  recall  another  experience  with  first-year  children.  The  reading 
lesson  was  a  story  continuing  for  several  pages.  Many  of  the  images 
and  ideas  expressed  were  beyond  the  power  of  the  children  to  assimi- 
late or  appreciate,  and  each  page  averaged  probably  half  a  dozen  new 
words.  Pupils  read  on  with  seeming  fluency,  but  the  absence  of  a 
close  study  of  the  lesson  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  exercise  was 
more  a  memory  recitation  than  a  reading  lesson.  At  my  request  the 
teacher  wrote  the  first  thirty  words  of  the  lesson  on  the  board  in  an 
order  different  from  that  observed  in  the  story.  The  pupils  were  then 
asked  to  volunteer  to  read  the  words  from  the  board,  and  of  the  first 
five  selected  by  the  teacher,  every  one  read  the  words,  not  as  they 
were  written  on  the  board,  but  as  they  appeared  in  the  story  in  the 
book.  Then,  when  certain  words  from  the  board  were  combined  into 
short  sentences  not  found  in  the  reading  lesson,  scarcely  a  pupil  in  the 
class  could  read  the  sentences.  This  showed  conclusively  that  there 
was  very  little  word  recognition,  that  the  teacher  was  mistaking  mem- 
orization for  reading,  and  that  the  recitation  was  the  result  of  a  cumu- 
lative repetition  of  the  story,  with  little  or  no  understanding  of  the 
content.  Yet  the  teacher  of  the  class  had  given  more  time  and  labor 
to  the  work  than  nine  out  of  ten  teachers  of  reading  give  in  the  ordi- 
nary program.  I  speak  of  these  instances  because,  with  the  interesting 
content  usually  found  in  good  classic  stories  for  children,  the  teacher 
who  uses  good  method  will  succeed  in  obtaining  real  and  effective 
word  recognition  at  the  same  time  that  she  arouses  the  right  kind  of 
interest  in  the  lessons.  The  failures  are  due,  as  Superintendent  Hughes 
says  in  his  admirable  little  book,  "Teaching  to  Read,"  to  the  mistaken 
idea  held  by  some  teachers  and  some  educators  that  the  aim  should 
be  to  train  pupils  to  read  aloud  instead  of  teaching  them  to  read,  and 
this  mistake  is  also  pointed  out  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and  Pro- 
fessor Huey.  Such  teaching  either  utterly  neglects  or  at  least  min- 
imizes, in  the  first  year,  silent  reading  as  an  effective  aid  to  good  oral 
reading.  As  a  result  of  this  neglect  the  child  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
course  is  unable  to  grasp  the  content,  not  only  of  the  literature  placed 
before  him,  but  of  the  supplementary  reading  in  history  and  geography. 

From  the  very  inception  of  the  child's  schooling  through  the  en- 
tire course,  the  essential  features  of  the  work  in  reading  fall  under 
the  following  headings : 

1.  Teaching  the  pupils  to  master  the  mechanics  of  reading  as 
rapidly  and  as  naturally  as  possible. 

2.  Leading  them  to  an  appreciation  of  what  is  meant  by  real  read- 
ing instead  of  the  mere  calling  off  of  words. 

3.  Training  them  so  that  reading  becomes  a  source  of  intellectual 
profit  and  pleasure. 

4.  As  the  highest  aim,  the  development  of  a  love  for  good  liter- 
ature by  inspiring  an  interest  in  the  literature  that  is  best  adapted  to 
their  years. 

Though  we  may  all  agree  that  the  above  undoubtedly  mark  the 
essential  aims  in  the  work,  the  young  teacher  often  is  dismayed  by  the 
diverse  and  numerous  methods  of  teaching  primary  reading,  each  one 
of  which  is  proclaimed  as  the  only  correct  way.  The  fact  is,  as 
Stanley  Hall  states,  "there  is  no  one  and  only  orthodox  way  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  this  greatest  and  hardest  of  all  arts.  Above  all  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stated  use  of  any  one  method  does 
not  preclude  the  incidental  use  of  any,  and  perhaps  of  all  others." 
Such  words  must  come  as  a  benediction  to  those  practical  teachers  who 
are  weary  of  the  claims  of  advocates  of  this  or  that  so-called  system 
of  reading  advertised  as  the  latest  method.  The  teacher  of  successful 
experience  who  is  looking  for  real  and  permanent  results  knows  that 
many  so-called  new  methods  are  not  new  at  all.  Occasionally  we 
have  some  new  application  of  an  old  method,  but  to  the  class  teacher 
it  is  indifferent  whether  this  or  that  method  is  advertised  as  the 
latest,  but  it  is  important  that  the  results  obtained  be  real  and 
permanent. 


The  rest  of  this  article  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  issue. — Editors. 
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ENGLISH  FOR  THE  FIRST  THREE  YEARS. 

Introduction. 

English  language  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  active  life  of  every 
American  citizen.  Through  language  he  may  appropriate  his  heritage 
from  the  past,  by  language  he  may  enrich  his  experience  from  com- 
munication with  his  fellowmen  and  through  language  he  may  bequeath 
his  own  achievements  to  posterity. 

While  it  is  acknowledged  that  one  of  the  most  important  missions 
of  our  elementary  school  is  to  train  pupils  to  use  good  English  correctly 
and  as  it  should  be  used,  purelj%  clearly  and  pleasantly  and  forcefully, 
yet  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  present  results  are 
far  from  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  faults  of  poor  teaching  of  the  subject  are: 

(1)  The  absence  of  enthusiasm  on  the  teacher's  part.  The  work  in 
English  should  be  conducted  in  a  bright,  sprightly  manner,  so  affecting 
the  children  that  they  are  eager  to  take  part  in  it.  Obviously  this  will 
not  happen  if  the  teacher  sits  the  greater  time  at  her  desk  and  non- 
chalantly asks  questions  in  a  perfunctory  manner.  I  can  best  describe 
the  attitude  of  the  children  during  a  good  lesson  in  language  in  the 
first  two  years  by  liking  it  to  the  spirit  that  enlivens  a  child's  play : 
all  want  to  be  it.  The  teacher  is  only  a  director  to  the  extent  that  she 
steers  the  conversation  in  the  right  channels ;  has  full  control  of  her 
class.  But  if  she  is  an  artiste  in  her  profession  each  child  will  wish  to 
tell  something. 

Such  work  in  English  will  tend  to  dispel  listlessncss,  fatigue.  I 
do  not  underrate  the  task  of  imparting  the  fundamentals  of  reading 
and  arithmetic.  But  I  believe  that  their  ready  acquirement  will  be 
aided  if  the  work  in  language  will  have  more  of  the  play  element  in  it ; 
if  the  teacher  takes  p.mns,  uses  ingenuity  in  thinking  out  ways  and 
means  to  have  the  children  participate.  Workers  in  any  line,  no  matter 
how  conscientiously  they  tliiiik  they  are  doing  their  work,  fall  into 
ruts ;  get  to  do  things  mechanically. 

The  following  suggestions  are  to  serve  as  reminders  or  joggers  of 
memory  as  to  what  the  course  in  English  requires : 

The  hours  of  work  in  a  class  room  may  be  put  in  with  very  little 
real  mental  development  aflfecting  the  children.     In  English,   for  in- 
stance, while  it  is  important  for  them  to  get  the  tKechanics  of  reading, 
still  just  as  important  is  it  for  them  to  learn  to 
TALK  correctly  about  everyday  things ;  to 
HEAR  the  teacher  tell  or  read  a  story ;  to 
REPRODUCE  what  has  been  told  or  read;  and  to 
RECITE  from  memory,  slowly,  clearly  and  with  correct  expression 
choice  bits  of  the  poetry  and  prose  of  childhood. 

Language  work  of  the  first  three  years  must  devote  much  time  to 
thought  getting  by  the  children  and  their  thought  giifing,  or  expression 
oral  or  written. 

In  the  case  of  young  children,  the  teacher  must  supply  much  of 
the  food  for  thought  and  aid  them  in  the  expression  of  the  thought,  or 
its  reproduction. 

The  teacher  must  put  herself  on  a  plane  of  absolute  equality  with 
very  young  children.  Good  results  often  come  from  beginning  with 
pupils'  own  experiences  at  home,  on  the  street  or  in  school.  Utilize 
the  self-activity  of  the  children  by  giving  them  something  to  talk  about 
and  letting  them  talk  to  the  teacher  and  among  themselves. 

Use  the  fund  of  information  which  the  children  have  at  hand — 
their  knowledge  of  the  usual  occupations  at  home,  of  the  habits  of  their 
pets  and  of  their  own  games.  Children  all  know  something  of  the  city's 
officials  as  they  have  seen  them  in  the  person  of  their  favorite  postman, 
fireman,  policeman,  street  cleaner,  etc.  They  have  some  knowledge  of 
means  of  transportation,  as  they  have  experienced  it  in  riding  on  cars 
or  boats.  They  can  all  tell  little  tales  about  errands  they  have  per- 
formed. The  aim  is:  to  arouse  interest,  clarify  vague  ideas,  and  thus 
ereate  thought  and  lead  pupils  to  express  themselves  correctly. 

There  is  not  sufficient  opportunity  afforded  children  in  the  first  year 
to  tell  and  question.  There  should  be  more  language  work  of  an  in- 
teresting nature,  frequently  during  the  session.  Get  all  the  children  to 
tell  "stories"  in  the  arithmetic  work.  Get  them  to  give  commands  in  the 
physical  training.  Let  the  brightest  children,  the  best  readers,  call  on 
other  pupils  to  read.  Let  them  "act"  the  stories.  Let  one  child  stand 
and  give  an  example  in  arithmetic.  Then,  after  a  moment,  call  for  the 
answer  from   another,   who  stands   and  gives  it.     Then   let   him    (the 


latter,  if  the  answer  is  correct)  call  on  another  and  so  on.  There  are 
other  opportunities  for  oral  expression  on  the  pupil's  part. 

Have  "captains"  (selected  each  time)  take  charge  of  aisles  during 
physical  exercises.  Let  them  tell  who  does  not  execute  the  movement 
correctly  and  why  it  is  not  correct. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  class  room  should  be  such  that  the  most 
diffident  child  will  feel  that  the  lesson  would  be  incomplete  without  his 
contribution.  However,  the  voluble  child  must  be  tactfully  repressed 
so  as  not  to  monopolize  the  conversation. 

Conversation  lessons  should  not  be  too  long  drawn  out.  Fatigue, 
wandering  attention,  and  flagging  interest  should  indicate  that  it  is 
time  to  discontinue  or  to  stimulate  new  enthusiasm.  The  teacher  must 
tactfully  direct  wandering  thoughts  back  to  original  topics  to  avoid  an 
utterly  aimless  and  unprofitable  lesson. 

Each  reading  lesson  which  is  preceded  by  silent  reading  affords 
opportunity,  before  or  after,  for  the  pupils  to  tell  about  it.  Get  rid  of 
the  death-like,  mummy-like  appearance  of  children,  sitting  in  exact 
rows  like  the  dried  up  specimens  of  departed  Egyptians. 

Now  and  then,  for  purposes  of  practise  of  the  vocal  organs,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  quiet,  orderly,  subdued  (whispered)  reading  of  a  lesson 
by  a  class  as  a  whole. 

If  a  child  were  taught  at  home  he  would  become  acquainted  with 
a  wealth  of  fairy  tales,  folk  stories,  rhymes,  and  other  literature  of 
childhood.  The  cultural  effect  of  such  a  procedure  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  teacher  with  imagination,  who  is  above  being  a 
Gradgrind,  a  mere  grubber  of  facts,  facts,  facts,  will  make  use  of  the 
literature  for  children  mentioned  in  the  syllabus,  and  will  make  this 
literature  serve  her  purposes  in  instruction,  i.  e.,  oral  reproduction, 
memorising,  spelling,  composition,  good  manners  and  the  develop- 
ment of  personality  generally. 

The  development  of  personality  (the  greatest  factor  of  success  in 
life)  is  fostered  through  the  individual's  power  of  expression  as  evi- 
denced in  manners,  bearing  and  language — oral  and  written.  The  work 
in  English  may  be  made  the  greatest  means  of  developing  personality. 

Oral  Reproduction. 
Have  a  story  which  has  been  read  (by  the  teacher  or  by  the  pupil) 
told  from  a  different  viewpoint. 

Take  Humpty  Dumpty,  for  instance.  The  story  is  told  as  written. 
Then  it  is  reproduced  by  the  pupils  by  their  using  the  first  person,  as 
though  Humpty  Dumpty  himself  were  relating  his  adventures,  or  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  bystander  who  saw  that 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall. 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall,  etc.,  etc. 

Illustration  (Told  by  the  pupil  as  though  he  were  Humpty 
Dumpty)  :  I  am  Humpty  Dumpty.  I  sat  on  a  very  high  wall.  I  was 
careless,  so  what  do  you  think  happened?  Ah!  I  had  a  great  fall. 
There  I  was  on  the  ground.  Up  above  me  was  the  high  wall.  I  tried 
to  climb  up  again.  I  could  not.  Then  they  sent  for  all  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men,  but  the  wall  was  so  high  above  me,  that 
they  couldn't  get  me  up  again. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  lots  of  fun  and  profit  for  the  children  in 
"making  up"  the  story.  It  won't  be  told  as  perfectly  as  this  in  one 
lesson,  but  children  like  repetition — the  right  kind  of  repetition  in 
which  noz'elty  and  mystery  are  awakeners  of  curiosity.  If  you  ap- 
proach the  H.  D.  rhyme  a  second  time  with  the  right  air  about  you, 
they  will  eagerly  add  to  and  improve  on  their  first  version. 

In  the  upper  grades  Barbara  Frietchie  may  be  retold  from  the 
viewpoint  of : 

(a)  Barbara  Frietchie.  (b)  Stonewall  Jackson,  (c)  A  soldier  in 
the  ranks,  (d)  A  non-combatant  bystander,  (e)  A  descendant  of 
anyone  of  these  to  whom  the  story  has  been  told. 

Get  the  children  to  imagine  the  scene  and  then  have  each  pupil 
start  the  telling  of  the  story  differently.  You  will  find  a  wonderful 
awakening  in  composition  if  you  follow  the  course  outlined  above 
which  gives  pupils  the  opportunity  to  re-enact  the  events  of  that  day. 

Have  them  start  with  the  description  of  the  day  on  which  the  in- 
cident occurred.  You  will  get  from  some  pupils  descriptions  of  the 
dawn  that  will  reveal  to  you  a  depth  of  poetic  feeling  of  which  you 
were  unaware  they  possessed. 

Each  pupil  will  take  pride  in  embellishing  his  version  if  the  teacher 
is  sympathetic,  alert,  enthusiastic  with  regard  to  the  "fine  touches"  her 
pupils  give  to  the  story  and  calls  for  expression  of  opinion  about  it. 
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lA. 

CON\"ESSATIONS. 

See  English  Syllabus. 

See  Introductory  Remarks. 

Do  your  children  do  REAL  work  in  conversations?  Do  they 
eagerly  and  enthusiastically  tell  about  their  pets,  games,  outings, 
occupations,  etc.? 

Do  they  talk  concerning  the  topics  of  nature  study,  food,  cleanli- 
ness, manners,  etc.  ? 

Do  the  conversations  about  simple  artistic  pictures  have  a  real 
live  interest  for  them? 

See  suggestions  regarding  these  in  the  English  Syllabus. 

Good  suggestions  and  many  simple  exercises  for  this  kind  of  work 
may  be  found  by  referring  to  Teachers  Monographs,  Vol.  X,  No.  3, 
October,  1908;  Vol.  X,  No.  4,  December,  1908;  Vol.  XI,  Xo.  1,  March, 
1909;  Vol.  XI,  No.  2,  June,  1909;   Vol.  XII,  No.  1,  March,   1910. 

The  object  is  to  have  the  children  become  so  interested  in  their 
subject  that  they  forget  their  surroundings  and  speak  freely. 

The  teacher  should  plan  her  subjects  for  exercises  in  conversations 
iabout  those  things  which  are  vital  in  the  child's  every-day  experience. 
She  needs  to  have  an  intelligent  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  usual 
games  and  pursuits  of  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  school. 
A  careful  teacher  would  collect  a  list  of  such  topics  and  grade  them  in 
difficulty  for  use  from  term  to  term.  If  several  teachers  were  to  com- 
pile such  a  list  it  might  become  very  useful  for  several  grades. 

In  directing  these  early  lessons  in  oral  composition  the  teacher's 
attitude  of  mind  should  not  be  aimless.  She  must  have  definite  steps 
and  objective  points  clearly  in  mind,  and  yet  she  must  study  to  keep 
herself  in  the  background. 

"The  teacher's  part  of  the  conversation  should  be  suggestive.  She 
should  lead  the  pupils  to  state  and  to  question  rather  than  to  answer 
in  monosyllables." — English  Syllabus. 

Gymnastic  exercises  and  games  may  be  cleverly  utilized  in  this 
connection. 

Let  an  enthusiastic  teacher  introduce  the  lesson  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  arc  not  hampered  by  considering  it  an  e.vercise  in 
English. 

She  "sets  the  ball  rolling"  by  saying,  "Let  us  tn'  to  teach  each 
other  games." 

Each  pupil  becomes  interested  and  is  eager  to  have  a  chance  to 
teach  his  game  or  to  express  his  opinion  about  the  new  game  some 
one  else  is  teaching. 

Slight  errors  are  corrected  deftly  by  the  teacher.  More  glaring 
ones  are  held  up  for  class  correction.  But  sufficient  enthusiasm  is 
maintained  so  the  little  speaker  is  not  confused  or  made  aware  that 
he  is  talking  for  effect. 

Children  in  the  seats  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions. 

When  the  directions  are  finished  the  class  plays  the  game  described. 

A  few  simple,  suggestive  topics  for  conversation : 

"Kittens,"  "My  Pet  Dog,"  "A  Little  Bird,"  "Running  Errands," 
"Opening  Exercises,"  "Baby,"  "Selling  Papers,"  "What  I  Like  to  Do," 
"The  Month,"  "The  Season,"  "My  Dolls,"  "A  Jack-knife,"  "A  Banana," 
"A  Lily,"  "Snow,"  "Names,"  "Birthdays,"  "Papa's  Watch,"  "A  Dime." 

There  are  numberless  similar  topics  which  each  teacher  can  adapt 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  her  own  class. 

Specimen  Lessons. 
Nature  Study — Canary. 

What  little  bird  lives  in  a  gilded  cage?  What  color  is  the  canary? 
Of  what  is  his  coat  made?  Where  do  we  find  the  longest  feathers? 
How  many  wings  has  he?  Of  what  use  are  his  wings?  How  does  he 
keep  so  clean?  What  does  he  use  for  a  comb?  What  does  he  like  to 
eat?  To  drink?  How  many  eyes  has  he?  How  does  he  look  when 
sleeping?  How  does  he  get  from  one  perch  to  another?  Who  must 
give  birdie  all  his  food?  His  water  to  drink?  His  bath?  How 
does  he  thank  us? 

Hygiene — Cleanliness. 

How  many  children  have  a  pussy  cat  at  home?  Tell  me  some- 
thing you  see  pussy  do  very  often?  When  does  she  wash  herself? 
Why  so  often?  If  pussy  washes  herself  so  often  what  kind  of  an 
animal  do  we  say  she  is?  If  she  were  not  so  neat  would  you  want  to 
play  with  her  so  much? 


If  pussy  keeps  herself  so  clean,  how  ought  little  boys  and  girls  to 
keep   themselves? 

When  I  want  some  one  to  give  out  papers  for  me  which  children 
do  I  take? 

Yes,  I  take  the  good  ones,  but  I  also  look  for  boys  and  girls  who 
have  very  clean  hands,  as  I  would  not  like  my  papers  soiled. 

When  should  you  wash  your  face  and  hands?  Should  you  stop  at 
your  chin? 

Then  what  parts  of  your  body  need  to  be  washed  most  frequently? 

Why?     What   do   we  have   growing  at  the   ends  of  our  fingers? 

How  many  children  have  a  nail  brush?  How  many  would  like  to 
own  one?    What  would  you  do  with  it? 

After  breakfast  what  should  you  clean?     (Teeth.) 

Why?    (Look  better;  keep  from  decay.) 

What  should  j-ou  clean  them  with? 

Did  you  ever  look  at  your  skin  through  a  magnifying  glass? 

What  did  you  see?     What  do  you  call  these  holes? 

Why  must  pores  be  kept  open? 

How  may  they  become  stopped  up? 

How  can  we  keep  them  open?    How  do  we  feel  after  taking  a  bath? 

What  things  do  we  need  to  help  us  take  a  good  bath? 

What  will  happen  if  the  skin  is  covered  with  dirt? 

Would  any  one  like  to  sit  near  such  a  child? 

Why?     (Look  dirty.     Smell  bad.) 

Does  anyone  like  a  dirty  boy  or  girl? 

What  should  you  do  every  day?  (Wash  face.  Wash  hands.  Wash 
arms.     Wash  neck.     Wash  ears.) 

W'hat  should  your  mother  do  to  your  hair?  How  often  should  it 
be  brushed?     Why?     Then  how  will  it  look? 

How  many  children  will  always  try  to  be  neat  and  clean? 

Games — Winter  Sports. 

What  do  we  like  to  do  in  winter?     Do  you  like  it?     Why? 

What  do  we  do  with  snow?  Show  me  how  you  make  snowballs. 
How  do  we  play  with  snow?  How  do  we  throw  snowballs?  Of  what 
must  we  be  careful?  (Careful  not  to  hit  any  one,  etc.;  careful  not 
to  hurt  playmates.) 

How  do  we  play  on  the  ice? 

What  must  we  put  on  when  we  go  out  in  winter? 


Other  specimens  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  Teachers  Monographs. 

Oral  Reproduction. 

See  English  Syllabus. 

See  Introductory  Remarks. 

Stories  retold  by  the  children  furnish  an  almost  inexhaustible 
mine  for  wealth  of  unrestrained  talk  from  children. 

They  have  additional  value  for  oral  English  because  the  children 
quite  unconsciously  adopt  phrases  and  constructions  from  the  original. 

A  teacher  should  never  say,  "Tell  this  story  in  your  own  words." 
Children  should  rather  question  and  receive  answers  from  one  another 
about  it.  Children  should  in  turn  reproduce  a  part  of  the  story  until 
many  are  able  to  reproduce  the  whole  story-.  But  let  such  reproduc- 
tion be  the  spontaneous  expression  of  their  own  feelings  and  interests. 

Simple  stories  of  the  right  kind  are  eagerly  retold  by  children. 
The  teacher  only  needs  to  lead  and  guide  so  the  pupils  keep  to  the 
main  trend  of  thought. 

The  story  with  an  obvious  beginning  middle  and  ending  is  best 
at  first.  Stories  for  reproduction  should  be  simple  in  nature  and 
should  be  models  of  their  kind   in  structure  and  in  choice  of  words. 

Percival  Chubb  says :  "For  childhood  today  things  must  be 
sketched  in  their  large  and  salient  features.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
reduce  expression  to  the  colloquial  level.  The  language  may  be  here, 
as  throughout  the  course,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  child's  resources, 
and  (in  the  more  formal  work  like  story-telling)  should  be  lifted  by 
a  certain  dignity  above  the  plane  of  ordinary  talk  when  the  subject 
calls  for  it,  as  would  be  the  case,  e.  g.,  in  many  of  the  myths.  This 
practice  will  help  to  enlarge  the  child's  vocabulary,  will  give  a  touch 
of  novelty  and  importance  to  the  work,  and  will  gradually  accustom 
him  to  literary  English." 

Myths,  fairy  stories,  legends  and  folk-stories  furnish  a  wealth  of 
material  for  this  work.  The  skilful  teacher  may  also  utilize  other  ma- 
terial correlated  with  the  day's  work. 
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S/'cciinci's — The  Dandelion. 

Ihe   Dandelion   is  as  yellow  as  gold. 

"What  do  you  do  all  day,  little  dandelion?"  asked  the  children. 

"I  wait  till  the  children  come  to  play.  I  love  to  watch  them.  1 
wait  so  long  my  hair  turns  white.  Then  1  am  not  a  yellow  dande- 
lion   any    longer." 

"What  do  you  do  then  ?"  they  asked. 

"Why,  I  let  the  children  take  mc  in  tiieir  hands  and  blow  me  away." 

Children  will  find  much  pleasure  and  profit  in  reproducing  simple 
little  stories  like  the  foregoing. 

The  Polite  Little  Boy. 
Tom  was  going  to  Prospect  Park. 
He  had  a  seat  in  a  car. 
Very  soon   an   old   lady  came   into   the  car. 
There  was  no  seat  for  her.     Tom  rose  at  once. 
He  offered  his  seat  to  the  old  lady. 

Questions. 
Where  was  Tom  going? 
Was   he  comfortable  in  the   car?     Why? 
Who  came  into  the  car? 
Was  there  a  seat  for  her? 
What  did  Tom  do? 
What  kind  of  a  boy  was  Tom? 

Manners. 

A  general  class  conversation  on  manners  might  be  summarized 
something  as  follows : 

Good  manners  come  from  a  good,  kind  heart.  Be  kind  to  one 
another  and  be  gentle;  speak  in  a  gentle  way,  not  sharply  or  too 
loudly;  act  in  a  gentle  way,  not  roughly  or  selfishly;  and  you'll  all 
enjoy  plays  and  games  a  great  deal  more. 

Children  will  readily  reproduce  the  gist  of  such  a  lesson  from 
such  topics  as :   Manners  at  home.     Manners  at  play,  etc. 


Other  specimens  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  Teachers  Monographs. 
Stories  are  not  the  only  material  which  may  profitably  be  used  for 
oral  reproduction  lessons.     Many  of  the  simple  exercises  of  the  school 
lend  themselves  very  nicely  to  work  of  this  kind,  as  do  easy  lessons  in 
hygiene,  nature  study,  etc. 

Some  of  these  have  been  worked  out  in  detail  in  the  following 
articles  in  Te.^chers  Monographs,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  October,  1902; 
Vol.  VI,  No.  3,  October,  1904;  Vol.  IX,  No.  3,  October,  1907;  Vol. 
IX,  No.  1,  March,  1907;  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  June,  1908;  Vol.  X,  No.  3, 
October,  1908;  Vol.  X,  No.  4,  December,  1908;  Vol.  XI,  No.  2, 
June.  1909. 

Dr.'VMATIZATION. 

Percival  Chubb  says:  "The  temperate,  encouragement  of  the 
dramatizing  instinct  of  children  may  be  commended,  as  tending  to 
develop  the  imagination,  the  inventiveness  and  the  language  of  the 
child.  Children  love  to  act  their  fairy  stories ;  to  represent  the  town 
mouse  and  the  country  mouse,  the  Three  Little  Pigs,  etc.  These  are 
the  first  attempts  to  convert  indirect  to  direct  quotation.  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  games,  especially  the  old  singing  games,  afford  an- 
other indirect  means  of  developing  the  linguistic,  and  especially  the 
dramatic  and  the  mimetic,  sense." 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overwork  this  useful  form  of  exercise 
nor  to  let  it  deteriorate  into  mere  doggerel. 

See  "Plays  for  Little  Actors,"  by  Johnston  &  Barnum. 

Specimens — The  IVitid. 
Whichever     way    the     wind     doth     blow, 
Some  hearts  are  glad  to  have  it  so. 
Then    blow    it    east   or   blow    it    west. 
The   w'ind  that   blows   is   surely  best. 
Select  four  children  to  represent  the  winds. 

The  child  representing  the  north  wind  may  blow  so  as  to  make  the 

flowers  shiver  or  go  to  sleep — make  the  sheep  scamper  into  the  fold. 

He  may  blow  a  trumpet  loudly  and  say  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

Dramatization  gives  food  for  natural  oral  expression. 

For  the  south  wind  a  gentle  child  is  chosen — one  gentle  in  all  its 

ways;    not    one    of    boisterous    nature.      The    wind    blows    so    gently 


and   so   softly  the   fiower  heads   open   and   show  the  opening   flowers. 

The  east  wind  then  comes  tap-tap-tap.  The  rain  drops  patter  on 
the  desk;  they  patter  softly  and  they  patter  loudly. 

The  child  representing  the  west  wind  brings  the  flowers ;  he  calls 
on  the  birds  and  they  begin  to  sing. 

Three  Little  Pigs. 
Let  the  teacher  tell  the  story  to  the  class.  Select  the  cast.  Invite 
volunteers  for  the  dramatis  personae.  Who  would  like  to  be  the  Wolf  ? 
Wolf  is  usually  a  favorite  character  because  most  books  show  a  fierce- 
looking  picture  of  him  leaving  the  pigs'  house  with  a  scowling,  disap- 
pointed expression.  Many  children  delight  in  trying  to  look  like  him. 
The  cast  chosen,  set  the  stage  with  anything  you  may  have  that  will 
carry  out  the  idea  of  the  story.  Do  not  expect  too  much  at  first  in 
the  way  of  dialogue ;  prompt  the  actors  if  necessary,  so  as  to  get  a 
connected  performance.     Avoid  long  waits  in  an  acted  story. 


Other  specimens  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  Teache.aS  Monographs. 

IB. 

Conversation  <. 

See  suggestions  in  English  Syllabus. 

Read  foregoing  work  for  lA. 

Teachers  should  have  at  least  two  ten  minute  periods  daily  for 
conversation  lessons  on  topics  outlined  in  the  syllabus. 

Suggestions  and  exercises  especially  appropriate  for  IB  may  be 
found  in  Teachers  Monographs,  Vol.  X,  No.  3,  October,  1908;  Vol. 
X,  No.  4,  December,  1908;  Vol.  XI,  No.  1,  March,  1909;  Vol.  XI,  No. 
2,  June,  1909. 

The  best  form  of  conversation  is  not  conducted  by  the  question 
and  answer  method.  The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  use  his  imagi- 
nation and  given  opportunity  for  continuity  of  expression.  Give  him 
the  problem  of  a  small  whole,  as :  I  would  like  to  know  about  the 
trick  your  dog  does.  Then  the  child  will  naturally  launch  into  related 
sentences,  and  tell  the  whole  story  as  he  would  at  home. 

Don't  look  to  accomplish  too  much  at  once.  The  primary  aim  is 
to  get  at  the  pupil  and  to  make  the  beginning  of  training  in  mode  of 
thinking  clearly. 

Specimens. 

Duties  to  Parents. 

Whom  do  you  love  best  in  the  world? 

Why  do  you  love  her  best  ? 

What  did  your  niofher  do  for  you  before  you  came  to  school  this 
morning? 

What  will  she  do  for  you  when  you  reach  home  this  afternoon? 

If  you  feel  ill  or  if  any  one  hurts  you,  to  whom  do  you  go? 

Who  is  pleased  to  hear  you  are  a  good  child? 

Who  cooks  good  things  for  you  to  eat? 

Why  does  your  mother  take  care  of  you  and  kiss  you  and  watch 
over  you  when  you  are  ill  and  do  all  these  kind  acts  for  you? 

Since  your  mother  loves  you  so  much  and  is  so  kind  and  good  to 
you,  let  us  think  what  you  can  do  in  return  to  show  her  that  you  love 
her  and  are  grateful  to  her. 

How  can  you  make  your  mother  happy? 

What  can  you  do  to  lessen  your  mother's  work? 

How  can  you  help  your  mother? 

What  can  you  do  for  your  mother  when  she  does  not  feel  well? 

If  your  mother  asks  you  to  do  something  for  her,  what  ought  you 
to  do  at  once?    How  should  you  do  it? 

Does  your  mother  like  to  see  you  cross  or  fretful? 

How  many  little  boys  and  girls  will  try  to  be  kind,  thoughtful  and 
obedient  to  mother? 

Who  buys  your  shoes  and  clothes? 

In  what  way  does  he  get  the  money  for  them? 

Have  you  any  money  to  pay  him  for  them? 

If  you  have  no  money  to  pay  him,  can  you  pay  him  in  any 
other  way? 

How  do  you  pay  him,  Sam?  Will?  Rosie?  etc. 

If  your  father  and  mother  work  so  hard  for  you,  what  should  you 
do  for  them  every  day? 

Stories  with  which  the  children  are  familiar  make  good  materia! 
for  conversations. 
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Oral  Reproduction. 

See  preceding  suggestions  for  lA. 

See  English  Syllabus  suggestions  for  lA  and  IB. 

In  the  following  may  be  found  work  especially  adapted  to  IB : 
Vol.  IX,  No.  1,  March.  1907;  Vol.  X,  No.  3,  October,  1908;  Vol.  X,  No. 
4.  December,  1908;  \'ol.  XI,  No.  1,  March,  1909. 

The  Smallest  Loaf. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  very  rich  man.  One  day  he  gave  a  party  to 
some  poor  children.  They  had  a  fine  time  playing  games,  and  after 
they  had  been  given  something  to  eat  they  started  for  home. 

At  the  door  was  a  large  basket  filled  with  a  loaf  of  bread  for  each 
child.  Most  of  the  children  forgot  their  manners  and  each  tried  to 
get  the  biggest  loaf,  all  but  one  little  girl.  She  waited  until  the  last 
and  found  only  a  very  small  loaf  remaining.  She  took  it,  and  before 
going  home  thanked  Mr.  Brown  for  his  kindness. 

When  she  reached  home  the  first  thing  her  mother  did  was  to  cut 
the  bread  in  half.    What  should  she  see  but  a  bright  piece  of  money. 

She  wrapped  the  bread  up  again  and  sent  it  back  with  the  money. 
Mr.  Brown  said  there  had  been  no  mistake,  for  he  had  told  the  baker 
to  put  it  in  the  smallest  loaf,  knowing  that  it  would  go  to  the  one  who 
deserved  it.  He  praised  the  little  girl,  and  also  her  mother,  for  the 
honesty  shown. 

After  this  story  has  been  presented  as  a  whole  it  may  be  made 
more  distinct  and  vivid  to  the  pupils  if  skilfully  gone  over  in  a  series 
of  questions  and  answers. 

Who  was  Mr.  Brown? 

What  did  he  do? 

Do  you  think  the  children  enjoyed  this? 

What  was  at  the  door? 

How  many  loaves  was  each  child  supposed  to  take? 

How  did  most  of  the  children  behave? 

There  was  one  little  girl  who  acted  differently.  Tell  me  how  she 
behaved  ? 

Was  her  loaf  as  large  as  the  others? 

Was  she  thankful  to  Mr.  Brown? 

What  did  her  mother  do  when  she  reached  home? 

What  did  she  find  when  she  cut  the  bread  in  two? 

What  did  her  mother  do? 

What  did  Mr.  Brown  say  to  the  little  girl? 

For  whom  did  Mr.  Brown  put  the  money  in? 

Do  you  think  the  little  girl  deserved  it? 

What  did  Mr.  Brown  think  of  the  little  girl  and  her  mother? 

Stories  of  this  character  tend  to  vary  the  routine  monotony  in 
reproduction  by  introducing  new  subject  matter.  Nevertheless,  the 
almost  inexhaustible  store  of  myths,  legends,  folk  stories  and  fairy  tales 
are  always  available  and  furnish  very  acceptable  material  for  repro- 
duction work. 

The  Fox  and  the  Crozv. 

A  crow  was  sitting  upon  a  tree  with  a  nice  piece  of  cheese  in  her 
bill.  A  fox  came  along  and  said :  "You  are  a  fine  bird.  I  know  you 
must  have  a  fine  voice."  The  crow  liked  to  be  praised.  She  opened 
her  bill  to  sing.  Down  dropped  the  cheese,  and  the  fox  ran  off  with  it. 
That  was  all  he  wanted.    He  never  even  waited  for  the  crow  to  sing. 

Where  was  the  crow  sitting? 

What  did  she  have  in  her  mouth? 

Who  saw  her  up  in  the  tree? 

What  did  the  fox  say  to  her? 

What  did  the  crow  do? 

What  happened  to  the  cheese? 

What  did  the  fox  do? 

Why  did  the  fox  praise  the  crow? 

Dr.amatization. 

See  suggestions  for  lA.  See  "Plays  for  Little  Actors"  by  Johnston 
&  Barnum.  Specific  work  for  this  grade  is  indicated  in  The  Mono- 
graphs, Vol.  XII,  No.  1,  March,  1910.  Vol.  XII,  No.  2,  June,  1910. 


The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin. 

After  the  children  know  the  story,  a  child  may  be  selected  to  be 
the  pied  piper,  and  another  to  be  the  maj'or.  A  third  child  gives  the 
setting  of  the  story  and  such  other  parts  as  are  not  brought  out  by  the 
conversation  of  the  actors.  The  mayor  may  be  seated  at  the  desk  in 
front.  He  is  very  busy  working  on  his  papers  when  in  come  the  wise 
men  to  talk  over  the  rat  trouble.  The  mayor  welcomes  these  men  and 
they  settle  down  to  business.  While  they  are  talking  there  comes  a 
rap  at  the  door,  and  the  piper  is  ushered  in.  The  piper  is  supplied  with 
a  pipe  (a  ruler  or  horn  serves  very  well).  He  tells  what  he  can  do, 
and  then  goes  out  and  pipes  his  tune.  As  the  child  (piper)  walks  up 
and  down  the  room  piping,  several  children  play  they  are  rats,  and 
follow  after  him.  The  piper  leads  these  rats  into  the  sea  (a  ward-robe 
or  closet)  and  then  returns  to  see  the  mayor.  At  this  time  all  the 
children  are  very  happy.  (They  are  the  people  in  Hamlin.)  The  piper 
has  his  disagreement  with  the  mayor  and  goes  out  and  pipes  his  other 
tune.  This  time  several  other  children  run  and  skip  after  him  (Ham- 
lin's children).  The  piper  leads  this  happy  company  into  the  loor  on 
the  mountain  side  (a  closet).  All  the  children  then  become  Hamlin's 
people,  and  weep  and  wail  over  their  missing  children.  A  party  of 
men  is  sent  out  to  hunt  for  the  piper  and  the  children.  The  play 
(story)  ends. 

Every  child  in  the  class  has  an  active  part  in  this  story.  Hence 
the  interest  is  maintained.  Considerable  talking,  in  a  free  manner 
is  also  done  by  many  of  the  pupils. 

The  Goats  in  the  Rye  Field. 

A  boy  has  three  goats.  He  lets  them  play  in  the  field  all  day. 
(Select  a  child  to  be  the  boy  and  three  others  to  be  goats.)  When 
night  came  the  boy  always  drove  his  goats  into  the  barn.  The  boy 
says,  "It  will  be  dark  soon;  I  must  bring  my  goats  home."  He  goes 
out  to  drive  in  the  goats,  but  the  goats  will  not  go  with  him.  They 
run  about  from  field  to  field.  Finally  they  race  into  his  father's  rye 
field.  The  boy  calls  and  chases,  but  the  goats  will  not  come  out  of  the 
rye  field.  Then  the  boy  sits  down  and  cries.  While  the  boy  is  crying 
along  comes  a  wolf  (a  child)  and  says,  "What  are  you  crying  for?" 
The  boy  replies  through  his  tears,  "I  am  crying  because  I  cannot  get 
my  goats  out  of  the  rye  field."  "Never  mind,"  says  the  wolf,  "I  will 
do  it."  The  wolf  child  chases  the  goats,  but  cannot  get  them  out  of 
the  field.    Then  the  wolf  sits  down  near  the  child  and  cries  too. 

Along  comes  a  fox  and  says,  "What  are  you  crying  for.  Mr.  Wolf?" 
The  wolf  sighs  and  answers,  "I  am  crying  because  the  boy  cries  and  the 
boy  cries  because  he  cannot  get  the  goats  out  of  the  rye  field."  "I  will 
do  it,"  says  the  fox.  He  tries  a  long  time  but  cannot  get  the  goats  out 
of  the  rye  field.  Finally  the  fox  sits  down  near  the  boy  and  the  wolf. 
All  three  are  crying  when  along  comes  a  rabbit.  "Why  so  much  noise, 
Mr.  Fox?"  asks  the  rabbit.  "Oh,  I  am  crying  because  the  wolf  cries; 
the  wolf  is  crying  because  the  boy  cries,  the  boy  is  crying  because  he 
cannot  get  his  goats  out  of  the  rye  field."  "I  can  do  that,"  says  the 
rabbit.  The  rabbit  chases  the  goats,  but  they  only  run  around  the  field. 
He  cannot  get  them  out.  So  the  rabbit  sits  down  and  cries.  Now  we 
have  the  boy,  the  wolf,  the  fox  and  the  rabbit  (four  children)  sitting 
together  and  crying.  A  bee  flies  over  the  field.  He  hears  the  crying 
and  flies  near  (a  child  moves  his  arms  as  if  flying  and  very  quietly 
comes  near  the  mourners).  "What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Rabbit?"  in- 
quires the  bee.  "I  am  crying  because  the  fox  cries;  the  fox 
cries  because  the  wolf  cries ;  the  wolf  cries  because  the  boy  cries, 
and  the  boy  is  crying  because  he  cannot  get  his  goats 
from  the  rye  field."  "Let  me  try,"  says  the  bee.  The  boy.  the  wolf,  the 
fox  and  the  rabbit  (children)  stop  crying  and  shout,  "You!  How  can 
you  do  it?  We  could  not."  (They  laugh  and  point  at  the  poor  bee.) 
"Let  us  see,"  says  the  little  bee.  He  flies  into  the  rye  field.  Goes  very 
close  to  each  goat's  head,  and  says  a  loud  Buz-z-z-z.  The  goats  are  so 
frightened  they  run  from  the  field.  The  boy  is  now  very  happy.  He 
stops  his  crying  and  drives  the  naughty  goats  home. 

A  child  tells  the  parts  of  the  story,  which  are  not  brought  out  by 
the  other  children's  words,  as  they  act. 


Other  specimens  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  Teachers  Monographs. 
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2A. 

Conversations. 

See  English  Syllabus.  See  suggestions  for  preceding  grades. 
Other  suggestions  and  specimens  for  2A  work  may  be  found  in  The 
MoNOCR.^PHs,  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  June,  1908;  Vol.  XI,  No  4  December, 
1909;  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  October,  1909. 

Work  of  this  kind  becomes  more  comprehensive  in  the  second 
year  than  it  is  in  the  first.     It  may  include: 

A.  Conversations— subject  matter  as  in  lA. 

(1)  Descriptions  of:  (a)  Pets,  (b)  Pictures,  (c)  Toys,  (d)  Na- 
ture study  objects. 

(2)  Narration  of:  (a)  Personal  experiences,  (b)  E.xperiences  of 
others. 

(3)  Exposition:  (a)  How  to  play  a  game,  (b)  How  to  clean  the 
teeth,     (c)   How  to  enter  a  room,     (d)  How  to  set  a  table. 

B.  Reproduction : 

(1)  Stories  should  include:  (a)  Fairy  tales.  (b)  Folk  stories, 
(c)   Nature  stories,     (d)  Fables. 

(2)  Natural  phenomena  when  prominent :  Rainstorm.  Snow- 
storm.    The  wind. 

Weeks  "1 

(3)  Calendar  changes:    Months  I  As  each  begins. 

Seasons  J 

(4)  Processes:  Snow-balling.  How  to  build  a  play-house.  HoR- 
day  celebrations. 

(5)  Happenings  in  neighborhood  as:  Police  parade.  Fighting  Fire. 
The  School  Medical  Inspector's  visit.  Peddlers  in  neighborhood. 
Sparrows  in  the  street. 

Specimens. 

The  Beaver  and  the  Squirrel  Composed. 

Where  do  beavers  make  their  homes? 

What  would  happen  to  beavers  and  squirrels  if  they  did  not  keep 
gnawing  all  the  time? 

E.xplain  how  this  is.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  front  teeth  of 
beavers  and  squirrels. 

Which  animals  work  at  night? 

What  does  the  beaver  gnaw  for? 

What  does  the  squirrel  gnaw  for? 

How   do   their  tails   differ? 

What  use  does  each  animal  make  of  his  tail? 

Where  do  beavers  spend  most  of  their  time?    Where  do  squirrels? 

Which  feet  of  the  beaver  are  webbed? 

How  to  Plant  Beans. 

What  is  a  good  thing  to  do  to  a  bean  before  planting  it? 

After  we  have  soaked  them  for  a  day  where  do  we  put  them? 

Where  do  we  put  the  box  or  pot  then? 

What  must  we  give  the  bean  every  day? 

What  will  happen  if  we  do  not  water  them  every  day? 

What  does  the  sunshine  do  to  help  the  little  plant  grow? 

Picture  Story. 

How  many  do  you  see  in  the  picture? 
Who  are  they? 

How  many  are  standing?     How  many  sitting? 
What  kind  of  a  day  is  it? 
What  is  the  mother  sitting  on? 
What  is  the  little  girl  sitting  on? 
What  is  beside  the  mother? 
What  is  the  mother  doing? 

What  do  you  think  she  is  going  to  do  with  the  apples? 
What  is  coming  out  of  the  tea-kettle? 
What  is  in  the  tea-kettle. 

What  do  you  think  she  will  do  with  the  water? 
What  is  the  little  girl  doing?    What  kind  of  a  girl  do  you  think 
she  is? 


Other  specimens  will  appear  ia  subsequent  issues  of  Teachb«s  Mokogbapbs. 


Oral  Reproduction. 

Sec  English  Syllabus.     Sec  Suggestions  for  preceding  grades. 
Write   out    a    list    of:     (1)  Folk    stories,     (2)     Nature    stories, 
(3)  Fairy  tales  which  have  been  told  for  oral  reproduction. 
What  others  do  you  propose  to  tell? 
Sara  Cone  Bryant  suggests  the  following  list  as  suitable  for  the 

Second  Game. 
The  Crane  Express. 
Little  Black  Sambo. 
The  Lantern  and  the  Fan. 
Why  the  Bear  Has  a  Short  Tail. 
Why  the  Fox  Has  a  White  Tip  to  His  Tail. 
Why  the  Wren  Flies  Low. 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 
The  Talkative  Tortoise. 
Fleetwing  and   Sweet   Voice. 
The  Golden  Fleece. 

The  Little  Boy  Who  Wanted  the  Moon. 
Benjy  in  Beastland. 
Tomtits'  Peep  at  the  World. 
How  the  Mole  Became  Blind. 
How  Fire  Was  Brought  to  the  Indians. 
Echo. 
Piccolo. 

The  Story  of  the  Morning  Glory  Seed. 
The  Discontented  Pine  Tree. 
The  Bag  of  Winds. 
The  Foolish  Weather- Vane. 
The  Shut-up  Posy. 
Pandoras. 
The  Little  Match  Girl. 

The  Little  Seed  Th<it   Tried. 

Two  little  seeds  lay  close  together  in  the  dark  ground.  The  wind 
called  them  to  come  up  into  the  sunshine.  One  seed  said:  "I  can 
never  reach  the  top.  I  am  not  strong  enough."  The  other  little  seed 
said :  'T  am  going  to  try."  She  began  to  push  as  hard  as  she  could. 
Every  day  she  found  herself  a  little  nearer  the  top.  One  day  she 
pushed  herself  into  the  sunshine.  She  saw  the  blue  sky.  She  heard 
the  brook  singing.  She  saw  the  pretty  flowers  and  birds.  She  was 
glad  she  had  tried.    It  was  so  much  nicer  than  in  the  cold,  dark  ground. 

Who  lay  close  together  in  the  dark  ground? 

Where  did  the  wind  call  them  to  come? 

What  did  one  seed  say? 

Who  said  "I  am  going  to  try?" 

What  did  she  begin  to  do? 

Where  did  she  find  herself  every  day? 

Where  did  she  push  herself  one  day? 

What  did  she  see? 

What  did  she  hear  singing? 

What  else  did  she  see? 

How  was  she  because  she  had  tried? 

Where  was  it  so  much  nicer? 

A  Little  Drop  of  Water. 

(The  Story  Without  An  End.) 

Part  I. 

A  little  drop  of  water  lived  in  the  ocean.     It  had  hundreds  of 

brothers  and  sisters  there.    They  all  took  hands  and  played  with  each 

other.     And  the  wind  played  with  them.     It  often   made  them   into 

big  waves. 

Part  II. 
One  day  the  sun  sent  down  his  sunbeams.    The  little  drops  jumped 
upon  the  sunbeams'  backs.     Then  they  rode  'way  up  into  the  sky. 

Part  HI. 

But  soon  the  sun  grew  tired  of  them.  So  they  all  took  hold  of 
hands  again.  They  made  themselves  into  clouds.  Soon  the  clouds 
grew  heavy.  The  air  could  not  hold  them  up.  So  the  little  clouds  let 
go  of  hands.    And  down  they  fell  in  little  drops  of  rain. 

Note.— This  story  may  end  here,  or  it  may  be  continued  in  this  way : 
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Part  IV. 

Some  fell  into  mountain  holes.  Sometimes  it  was  very  dark  inside. 
So  they  ran  along  until  they  found  light.  The  light  was  outside  the 
mountain.  On  they  ran  to  meet  each  other.  They  took  hold  of  hands 
again.  This  time  they  made  themselves  into  a  brook.  The  brook  ran 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  Soon  it  came  to  a  meadow  full  of 
flowers.  It  watered  the  roots.  This  helped  the  flowers  to  grow.  After 
awhile  the  brook  grew  lonesome.  It  wanted  brothers  and  sisters.  So 
it  ran  on  and  on.  Soon  it  came  to  the  river.  Still  it  flowed  on.  At 
last  it  came  to  the  ocean.    Then  the  little  drops  were  happy  again. 


Other  specimens  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  Teachers  Monographs. 

Dr.^matization. 

See  English  Syllabus.  See  Suggestions  for  preceding  grades. 
There  are  helpful  articles  for  this  work  in  2A  in  The  Monogr.\phs, 
Vol.  XII,  No.  1,  March,  1910;  Vol.  XII,  No.  2,  June,  1910. 

Also :  "Plays  for  Little  Actors,"  by  Johnston  &  Barnum. 


Little  Red  Riding-Hood. 

First  let  the  children  who  act  name  their  parts  and  come  to  the 
front,  as,  "I  am  May,"  "I  am  May's  Mother,"  "I  am  Red  Riding- 
Hood's  Grandmother,"  "I  am  the  Wolf,"  "I  am  the  hunter."  A  child 
tells  of  May's  helpfulness  to  her  mother.  While  this  is  being  told, 
May's  mother  plays  she  is  washing  dishes  and  May  dries  them  very 
carefully.  Then  May  takes  a  broom  (a  pointer)  and  sweeps  the  floor. 
May  then  asks,  "Shall  I  go  to  the  store  today?"  "No,  dear,"  answers 
her  mother ;  "when  we  finish  our  work  we  shall  go  to  see  Grandma. 
Today  is  your  birthday,  you  know."  May  and  her  mother  then  go  to 
see  grandma.  They  talk  naturally  together,  and  grandma  gives  her  a 
birthday  present — a  red  coat  and  hood.  May's  mamma  puts  the  coat 
and  hood  on  her  little  girl,  and  she  wears  them  home.  (Let  one  child 
dress  the  other  one  up  as  near  as  possible  like  Red  Riding-Hood  and 
then  let  them  go  off  together.) 

The  child  telling  the  story  continues,  and  tells  of  grandma's  illness. 
The  mother  wraps  up  the  butter  and  cakes,  puts  them  in  a  basket  and 
calls  Little  Red  Riding-Hood.  "Come,  dear,  I  want  you  to  take  this 
cake  and  butter  to  grandma.  She  is  ill  today."  Red  Riding-Hood  puts 
on  her  hood  and  coat,  takes  the  basket  and  starts  off.  She  meets  the 
wolf  (a  child  crawling  on  hands  and  knees).  The  wolf  talks  to  Red 
Riding-Hood  and  they  both  go  on  to  grandma's  house.  Red  Riding- 
Hood  stops  (along  the  aisle)  to  pick  flowers  for  grandma.  The  wolf 
gets  to  the  house  first,  knocks  at  the  door  (on  the  front  wall),  is  in- 
vited in,  and  eats  grandma.  (The  child  playing  wolf  springs  on  grand- 
ma, who  slips  off  the  front  bench  into  her  own  seat.)  The  wolf  puts 
on  her  night-cap  (a  handkerchief)  and  gets  into  her  bed  (on  the 
front  bench). 

Presently  Red  Riding-Hood  comes  along.  She  knocks  on  the 
door.  The  wolf  calls  to  her  to  come  in.  She  goes  in.  When  she  gets 
near  the  wolf  she  jumps  back  in  fright.  The  wolf  and  the  little  girl 
talk  together  until  he  jumps  from  the  bed  (the  front  bench).  The 
little  girl  screams.  A  hunter  runs  in  with  his  gun  (pointer).  He 
shoots   (bang)    and  the  wolf  falls  over  dead. 

The  Fox  in  the  Well. 

One  boy  crouching  on  the  floor  down  behind  the  high-chair  will 
represent  the  fox;  another  kneeling  on  the  chair  and  looking  over 
the  back,  the  wolf. 

The    Wolf— Who   is    down   there? 

The  Fox — Dear  wolf,  it  is  I.  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  come. 
You  will  help  me  out,  I  am   sure. 

The  Wolf— Poor  little  Foxie !  How  did  you  get  down  there? 
How  long  have  you  been  there?  It  must  be  very  damp  so  deep  down 
in  a  well  like  that.  I  do  pity  you  with  all  my  heart.  You  might  catch 
cold  in  such  a  place,  and  how  sad  it  would  be  if  you  were  to  die ! 

The  Fox— Oh,  wolf!  wolf!  This  is  no  time  to  talk.  Help  me  out 
quickly,  and  pity  me  afterwards. 


Other  specimens  will  appear  ia  subsequent  issues  of  Te.\chers  Monographs. 


The  Ants  and  the  Grasshopper. 

A  grasshopper  had  laid  away  nothing  for  winter.  When  cold  days 
came  she  had  nothing  to  eat. 

She  went  to  the  ant,  who  had  stored  up  a  great  deal,  and  begged 
for  food.  The  ant  asked  her  what  she  had  been  doing  all  summer. 
"Oh,  I  was  singing  and  dancing  and  didn't  think  of  winter,"  said  the 
grasshopper.  "Very  well,  then,  I  have  no  food  for  you.  If  you  can 
sing  and  dance  all  summer,  you  ought  to  starve  when  winter  comes." 

How  did  the  grasshopper  get  ready  for  winter? 

How  did  she  feel  when  cold  days  came? 

Where  did  she  go  to  ask  food? 

Why  did  she  go  to  the  ant? 

How  had  the  ant  prepared  for  winter? 

What  did  the  ant  ask  the  grasshopper? 

What  did  the  grasshopper  reply? 

Tell  me  what  the  ant  said  to  the  grasshopper  then. 

2B. 

Conversations. 

See  Suggestions  in  English  Syllabus.  See  Suggestions  for  pre- 
ceding grades.  Lessons  and  models  especially  adapted  to  2B  may  be 
found  ill  The  Monographs,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  4,  December,  1904;  Vol. 
VIII.,  No.  4,  December,  1906;  Vol.  XL,  No.  2,  June,  1909;  Vol.  XL, 
No.  4,  December,  1909;  Vol.  XII.,  No.  1,  March,  1910;  Vol.  XIL, 
No.  2,  June,  1910. 

Specimens. 

How  I  Help  My  Mother. 

Tr. — How  many  children  help  their  mothers  at  home?  Ch. — I  do. 
I  wash  dishes  and  sweep  the  floor. 

Tr. — What   do  you  do?     Ch. — I  go  errands. 

Tr. — Is  that  all?  Ch. — That  is  all  my  mother  will  let  me  do  oa 
school  days.  She  wants  me  to  stay  out  in  the  air.  I  help  her  on 
Saturdays,    though. 

Tr. — What  do  you  do?  Ch. — I  wash  the  breakfast  dishes  and 
sweep  the  floor  while  my  mother  dresses  the  baby. 

Tr. — And  then  ?  Ch. — Then  I  wheel  him  in  his  carriage  up  and 
down  the  block,  while  my  mother  does  the  heavy  work,  like  scrubbing. 

Tr. — What  do  you  do  next?  Ch. — When  my  mother  has  finished 
she  comes  down  too,  and  we  both  go  to  market.  I  wheel  the  carriage. 
When  we  come  back,  I  help  get  dinner.  I  put  on  my  gloves  and  peel 
the  potatoes. 

Tr. — Why  do  you  put  on  gloves?  Ch, — My  mother  tells  me  to  so 
that  my  hands  will  not  get  a  brownish  color. 

Tr. — That  is  a  good  idea ;  I  wish  all  children  would  do  that  when 
they  have  work  to  do.  Ch. — When  the  dinner  is  all  done  I  clear  the 
table  while  mother  gets  the  baby  to  sleep. 

Tr. — What  do  you  do  after  dinner?  Ch. — We  wash  the  dishes 
and  sweep  the  floor  again.  As  soon  as  baby  wakes  up  we  go  to  the 
park  for  the  afternoon.  I  play  with  my  hoop  and  my  mother  watches 
the  baby.     Sometimes  she  reads. 

Tr. — And  then?  Ch. — We  start  for  home  in  time  to  get  suppet 
ready.  After  supper  we  clean  up  again.  Then  my  mother  puts  the 
baby  to  bed  and  we  read  for  a  while.    At  eight  o'clock  I  go  to  bed. 

Let  other  children  relate  their  experiences.  Aid  them  by  sug- 
gestive questions. 

As  they  probably  have  been  using  "she  don't,"  give  a  little  drill  on: 
She  doesn't.    He  doesn't.    It  doesn't. 

Tr. — Children,  use  "She  doesn't"  (meaning  your  mother).  Ch. — 
She  doesn't  go  out  every  day.  She  doesn't  let  me  go  out  at  night 
alone,  etc. 

Tr. — Use  "He  doesn't"  (meaning  your  father).  Ch. — He  doesn't 
get  home  until  eight  o'clock  at  night.  He  doesn't  work  in  the  same 
place.    He  doesn't  go  to  work  on  Sunday. 

Use  "It  doesn't."     It  doesn't  hurt  me  to  get  wet. 
Tr. — Say    something    about    the    moon.      Ch. — It    doesn't    shine    in 
the  day  time. 

Tr. — Speak  of  my  pencil.     Ch. — It  doesn't  seem  sharp. 

Tr. — Speak  of  this  knife.     Ch. — It  doesn't  cut  well. 

Tr. — Speak  of  the  snow.    Ch. — It  doesn't  fall  in  the  summer  time. 
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Natural   Phenomena — Clouds. 

Where  are  the  clouds? 
What  color  clouds  have  you  seen? 
At  what  time  in  the  day  are  clouds  most  beautiful? 
What  makes  the  clouds  move? 

When  the  clouds  pile  up  fast  on  a  hot  day  and  grow  black,  what 
may  we  expect? 

What  would  we  call  a  cloud  close  down  to  the  earth  ? 
When  cold  air  meets  a  cloud  what  will  happen? 

Wind. 

Can  you  see  wind  ? 

Can  you  see  through  it? 

Can  you  feel  it? 

If  we  are  still  and  the  air  is  perfectly  still,  can  we  feel  it? 

What  shall  we  do  in  order  to  feel  it? 

When  air  is  moving  fast,  what  do  we  call  it? 

Is  the  wind  any  use  to  us? 

When  it  blows  very  hard,  what  harm  can  it  do? 

Oualitie.t  of  Water. 

If  I  spill  a  little  water  on  a  level  surface  what  will  the  water  do? 
If  I  spill  a  little  on  an  uneven  surface  what  will  the  water  do? 
Why  can  we  see  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  a  brook? 
If  I  put  a  pail  of  water  out  of  doors  on  a  cold  night,  what  happens 
to  the  water? 

What  caused  the  water  to  change  its  form? 

Will  the  water  run  now?     Why  not? 

Can  you  see  through  it  as  before? 

How  shall  we  change  the  ice  back  into  water? 

Oral  Reproduction. 

See  English  Syllabus.     See  suggestions  for  preceding  grades. 

Oral  Reproduction  needs  at  least  two  periods  daily.  Conduct  the 
lesson  with  enthusiasm!  Do  not  sit!  Be  animated,  quick!  Your 
spirit  will  be  contagious. 

The  Monogr.^phs,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4,  December,  1906,  has  some 
Nature  Stories  for  reproduction.  Other  specimens  of  reproduction 
may  be  found  in  The  I\Ionocr.'\ph,  Vol.  X,  No.  4,  December,  1908. 

Questions  similar  to  the  following  might  have  a  tonic  effect  if  put 
to  the  teacher  about  the  middle  of  the  term : 

How  many  different  nature  stories,  folk  stories,  fairy  tales,  and 
fables  can  your  pupils  tell? 

Please  make  a  list  of  these,  placing  each  in  its  proper  classification. 

What  collections  of  the  above  have  you  read  lately  ? 

Tlie  Fir.xt  ThanksgrAng. 

Many  years  ago  the  Pilgrims  came  to  America.  The  first  winter 
they  almost  died  of  cold  and  hunger.  In  the  spring  they  planted  corn 
and  other  grain.  In  the  autumn,  when  crops  were  gathered  in,  they 
set  apart  a  day  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  good  harvest.  This  was 
the  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  Owl  and  The  Grasshopper. 

A  big  white  owl  was  sitting  one  day  in  a  hollow  tree.  She  was 
trying  to  go  to  sleep.  A  noisy  grasshopper  near  by  sang  his  song  over 
and  over  again. 

"I  want  to  go  to  sleep,"  said  the  owl.  "Won't  you  please  be  quiet 
or  else  go  away?" 

"I  have  as  much  right  to  sing  as  you  have  to  sleep,"  replied  the 
grasshopper.  "And  besides  you  have  never  done  anything  for  me." 
Then  he  began  to  sing  again. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  owl  said :  '"You  have  a  beautiful  voice.  I 
don't  wonder  you  like  to  sing.  Won't  you  let  me  give  you  some  of  this 
honey?" 

The  silly  grasshopper  was  so  pleased  that  he  jumped  up  into  the 
tree  where  the  owl  sat.  The  owl  caught  him  in  her  sharp  claws.  She 
went  to  sleep  and  finished  her  nap  in  peace. 

Where  was  the  big  white  owl  sitting? 


What  was  she  trying  to  do? 

What  kept  her  from  sleeping? 

What  did  she  say  to  the  grasshopper? 

What  reply  did  the  grasshopper  make? 

In  a  few  minutes  what  did  the  owl  say? 

What  did  she  offer  him? 

What  did  the  silly  grasshopper  do? 

What  became  of  him? 

What  did  the  owl  then  do? 

Which  animal  in  this  story  do  you  like  better? 

What  did  the  grasshopper  do  that  was  mean? 


Why? 


The  Boy  Who  Cried  Wolf. 

A  little  boy  cared  for  some  sheep.  Not  far  away  some  men  were 
at  work  in  the  fields. 

They  told  the  boy  to  cry  for  help  if  a  wolf  came  after  the  sheep. 
The  boy  thought  he  would  have  some  fun,  so  he  called,  "Help,  help, 
the  wolf  is  here."  The  men  left  their  work  and  came  running  as  fast 
as  they  could.  But  the  boy  laughed  and  said  he  had  called  for  fun. 
Not  long  after  he  called  again.  This  time  the  men  were  angry.  At 
last  the  wolf  did  come.  The  boy  cried  louder  than  ever,  but  no  one 
came  to  help  him.    So  the  wolf  killed  the  sheep. 

Dramatization. 
See  suggestions  for  other  grades.     Also  plays  for  little  actors  by 
Johnston  &  Barnum. 

The  Honest   Woodman. 

Characters:  The  Honest  Woodman;  a  Fairy;  The  Dishonest 
Neighbor. 

Scene:  A  boy  chopping  a  tree  by  the  river.  Designate  a  certain 
part  of  the  room  as  river,  and  a  pillar  or  even  a  chair  as  the  tree. 
After  the  boy  has  chopped  for  a  while,  his  axe  slips  and  falls  into  the 
iHver.. 

Woodman — Oh,  I  have  lost  my  axe!  What  shall  I  do?  With  it  I 
could  barely  earn  my  living;  without  it  we  shall  starve.     (Enter  Fairy.) 

Fairy — What  is  the  trouble,  my  good  friend? 

Woodman — I  lost  my  axe ;  my  axe  I  value  as  a  brother.  Where 
can  I  get  another? 

Fairy — Do  not  mourn,  my  good  friend.  I  will  try  to  help  you. 
(Dives  down  into  the  water  [behind  the  desk]  and  brings  up  an  axe 
covered  with  gold  [pasteboard  covered  with  gilt  paper].)  Is  this 
your  axe? 

Woodman — No,  it  is  not  mine ;  that  axe  would  buy  mine  a  thou- 
sand times  over.     (Fairy  dives  again  and  brings  up  an  axe  of  silver.) 

Fairy — Is  this  your  axe? 

Woodman — No,  it  is  not  my  axe,  and  yet  it  is  worth  much  more 
than  mine.  (Fairy  dives  the  third  time  and  brings  up  the  wood- 
man's axe.) 

Woodman — .'\h  !  that  is  my  axe  !     That  is  my  axe ! 

Fairy — Yes,  this  is  the  honest  axe  with  which  you  earn  the  bread 
to  feed  your  hungry  children.  Because  you  would  not  lie,  the  silver 
axe  and  the  gold  one  shall  both  be  yours. 

Woodman — Thank  you,  dear  fairy;  my  wife  and  little  ones  vvill 
be  very  happy.  (Fairy  departs.  Woodman  trudges  along;  meets  a 
neighbor.) 

Neighbor — Where  did  you  get  those  fine  axes? 

Woodman — From  the  Water  Fairy. 

Neighbor — How  did  that  happen? 

Woodman — I  was  chopping  wood  near  the  river,  when  my  axe 
slipped  into  the  water.  The  Water  Fairy  brought  up  first  a  gold  axe 
and  next  a  silver  one,  asking  if  they  were  mine.  I  said  no.  At  last 
she  brought  my  own  axe.  She  gave  me  the  three  axes  because  I  told 
the  truth. 

Neighbor — I  think  I  will  go  to  the  river  and  try  my  luck.  (Brings 
his  axe  and  begins  to  chop.     The  axe  slips  into  the  water.) 

Neighbor — Oh,  I  have  lost  my  axe.  (Fairy  appears;  dives  beneath 
the  water;  and  brings  up  a  gold  axe.) 

Fairy^ — Is  this  your  axe? 

Neighbor — Yes,  that  is  my  axe. 

Fairy — No,  it  is  not  your  axe,  it  is  mine.  I  shall  take  it  away  with 
me.  Now  go  and  get  your  own  yourself.  Fairy  disappears.  Neighbor 
trudges  home,  dejectedly,  head  down.) 
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3A. 

Conversations. 

See  English  Syllabus.     See  suggestions  for  other  grades. 

The  description  of  simple  objects  and  the  explanation  of  simple 
processes  is  added  to  the  composition  work  in  this  grade.  Of  course 
this  should  be  first  taken  up  orally. 

Suggestive   Conversation  Topics : 

"Making  a  Pencil  Box."  "Playing  Baseball."  "A  Trip  to  the 
Aquarium,"  "My  Pigeons."  "Pictures."  "Taking  Off  His  Hat  to  His 
Teacher."    "How  to  Plant  a  Seed." 

For  specimens  of  work  suitable  for  3A,  see  The  Monographs,  Vol. 
XI,  No.  1,  March,  1909;  Vol.  XI,  No.  2,  June,  1909. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  insist  upon  accuracy  of  information 
and  thought.  The  knowing  process  is  basic  or  fundamental.  Chubb 
says:  "Everything  the  child  tries  to  say  should  be  well  said,  that  is, 
well  composed.     If  it  is  not  well  said,  it  is  not  well  known." 

When  the  pupils  talk,  insist  on  their  observing  the  simple  yet  im- 
portant directions  for  correct  discourse: 

(1)  Insist  that  they  open  their  mouths  wide  enough  to  permit 
clear  tones  to  issue  forth.  Failure  to  do  this  creates  bad  habits  of 
saying  kin  or  con.  To  say  can  correctly  involves  opening  the  lips 
wide.  To  say  kin  requires  but  a  slight  parting  of  the  lips.  Short  a 
is  often  pronounced  incorrectly  like  short  e.  Be  on  the  lookout  for 
this  error.  If  you  succeed  in  instilling  the  correct  pronunciation  you 
will  have  improved  your  pupils'  speech  perceptibly. 

(2)  Look  out  for  the  two  ways  of  pronouncing  th;  in  thin  and 
then  you  have  these  pronunciations. 

(3)  Ing  is  a  nasal  sound.  Have  the  children  place  their  index 
fingers  on  the  sides  of  their  noses  and  feel  the  vibration  when  the 
sound  of  ing  issues  therefrom.  Give  plenty  of  drill  to  fix  the  correct 
method  of  saying  ing.    There  must  be  no  guttural  tone. 

(4)  Teach  the  correct  sound  of  long  u  as  in  tune,  blue. 

We  need  to  guard  against  producing  "mumblers  and  mutterers  " 

Specimens. 
Description  of  Simple  Objects — Wagons. 

As  wagons  can  be  observed  by  all  children,  they  will  make  a  good 
subject  for  a  talk.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  you  of  different  kinds  of 
wagons.  They  will  mention  milk  wagons,  bakery  wagons,  meat 
wagons,  etc.  Then  ask  them  to  classify  them  according  to  the  number 
9f  wheels,  calling  four  wheeled  ones,  wagons  and  two  wheeled  ones, 
carts. 

Among  carriages,  the  two  wheeled  ones  are  cabs  and  the  four 
wheeled  ones,  coaches. 

Ask  whether  there  is  any  kind  of  a  vehicle  which  has  only  one 
wheel.    You  will  probably  get  a  wheelbarrow. 

Children,  what  is  a  wheelbarrow  used  for? 

To  carry  sand  and  dirt.     Sometimes  children  get  a  ride  in  it. 

(See  picture  in  Ward's  Third  Reader,  page  44.) 

Tr. — How  many  wheels  has  a  wheelbarrow  ?     Ch. — Only  one. 

Tr. — Where  is  the  wheel?     Ch. — In   front. 

Tr. — How  can  the  wheelbarrow  stand  with  only  one  wheel. 

(If  the  teacher  has  not  a  toy  wheelbarrow  to  show  the  children, 
she  could  construct  one  of  stiff  paper.)  Also  the  cart  and  wagon,  or 
the  children  could  construct  them. 

Show  them  the  supports  of  the  wheelbarrow.  They  will  say  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "It  has  two  legs." 

Yes,  children,  it  has  two  legs.  With  these  in  back  and  the  wheel  in 
front,  it  rests  on  the  ground. 

Tr. — How  docs  it  go?     Ch. — The  man  lifted  it. 

Tr.— How?  Ch,— There  are  two  handles  in  back.  He  lifts  it  by 
the   handles. 

Tr. — What  do  we  call  the  part  of  the  wheelbarrow  where  the  sand 
or  dirt  is  placed?     Ch. — The  body. 

Tr. — What  does  it  look  like.    Ch. — Like  a  box. 

Tr.— How  many  parts  has  it?  Ch.— A  bottom  and  three  sides.  It 
is  open  at  the  back. 

Tr. — Now  who  will  describe  the  wheelbarrow?  Describe  means, 
children,  to  tell  how  a  thing  looks.  Ch.— (After  questioning)— .^  wheel- 
barrow is  shaped  like  a  box,  open  at  the  back.  It  has  one  wheel  in 
front  and  two  legs  in  back.     It  has  two  handles.     It  is  used  to  carry 


dirt  from  one  place   to  another.     Sometimes  the   gardener  gives  the 
children  a  ride  in  the  wheelbarrow. 

If  necessary,  put  headings  on  the  board,  to  get  these  answers  in 
their  proper  sequence. 

A  Pet  Dog. 

Teacher— How  many  boys  and  girls  have  a  dog  at  home?  Well 
I  am  glad  so  many  have.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do — if  you  will 
tell  me  about  your  dogs,  I'll  tell  you  about  mine.  Isn't  that  a  good 
bargain?  Now,  John,  you  begin  and  tell  me  about  yours.  What's  his 
name;  how  big  is  he;  what  color  is  he;  what  can  he  do?  (John  re- 
sponds to  these  questions,  then  warms  up  to  his  subject  and  begins  to 
tell  the  tricks  his  dog  can  do.  The  teacher  repeats  a  phrase  occasion- 
ally, when  he  speaks  too  low  for  the  class  to  hear  or  when  his  diction 
is  faulty.) 

Alice,  what  is  your  dog's  name?  Do  you  ever  take  him  out  for  a 
walk?  You  are  afraid  to?  Why?  He  runs  away  from  you?  Well, 
who  takes  him  out,  for  a  dog  must  have  air  and  exercise?  Your  big 
brother?  Do  you  go,  too?  That's  good,  and  you  play  with  him  out 
in  the  yard?  What  do  you  play?  Tag?  And  he  brings  you  sticks  to 
throw?    I'm  sure  you  must  have  a  good  time. 

Edward,  you  have  a  dog,  too,  haven't  you?  What  kind  of  a  dog  is 
it?  A  Newfoundland?  Isn't  he  fond  of  water?  How  do  you  manage 
to  let  him  have  enough  of  swimming?  Oh!  your  father  takes  him  to 
the  beach?     That's  good;  and  do  you  give  him  a  bath? 

Edward — No,  he's  too  big,  but  father  takes  him  for  a  swim  every 
week,  and  in  the  summer  we  go  to  the  country  and  he  goes  into  the 
river  every  day. 

Teacher— Jennie,  tell  us  about  your  dog.  Is  he  a  little  one?  A  skye 
terrier?  They  are  cunning  little  fellows,  I  think.  What  kind  of  hair 
has  it?  Long?  Has  it  drooping  ears?  What  does  it  do,  Jennie? 
Does  it  do  anything  but  tricks. 

Jennie — It  catches  mice,  and  once  it  caught  a  rat. 

Teacher — What  is  it,  Edward? 

Edward — Once  my  dog  saved  a  boy  from  drowning. 

Teacher— Tell  us  all  about  it,  Edward,  then  I'll  tell  you  about  St. 
Bernard  dogs,  and  how  they  save  people  from  being  frozen  to  death 
on  the  snowy  mountains. 

Let  as  many  children  talk  as  possible.  Have  a  couple  of  good  pic- 
tures of  famous  dogs,  such  as  Scott's  favorite,  Maida;  or  one  of  Land- 
seer's;  or  one  of  Barry's;  the  St.  Bernard,  who  saved  forty-two  Hves. 
Read  a  story  or  tell  one,  showing  the  helpfulness  and  sagacity  of 
"man's  most  faithful  friend." 

Oral  Reproduction. 

See  English  Syllabus,  See  suggestions  to  preceding  grades.  See 
Monographs,  Vol,  VIII,  No.  4,  December,  1906;  Vol.  XI,  No.  1, 
March,  1909. 

Proserpine. 

Little  Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  was  gathering  flowers 
one  day  with  her  companions.  Pluto,  the  king  of  the  nether  world  was 
passing  in  his  chariot.  He  saw  Proserpine,  loved  her,  carried  her 
away  to  his  home  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth. 

Ceres  looked  all  over  the  world  for  her  daughter,  but  could  not 
find  her.  At  last  someone  told  her  that  Pluto  had  taken  her  away. 
The  messenger  Mercury  was  sent  to  bring  Ceres  back.  But  Proser- 
pine had  eaten  six  seeds  of  a  pomegranate  which  Pluto  had  given  her. 
Because  of  this  she  must  spend  six  months  of  each  year  with  him. 
The  other  six  months  she  could  spend  with  her  mother. 

While  Proserpine  is  with  her  mother  we  have  warm,  pleasant 
weather,  flowers  and  fruits.  While  she  is  underground  with  Pluto. 
Ceres  mourns  for  her  and  the  earth  is  dark  and  cold. 

The  Grumbling  SnozvAake. 

When  the  snowflakes  were  told  to  go  down  to  the  big  earth  t* 
keep  it  warm,  they  were  all  glad— all  but  one.  This  little  snowflake 
grumbled  away  while  the  others  were  getting  ready. 

He  said:  "What  is  the  use  of  my  going  down  to  that  big  place? 
I'd  like  to  keep  the  little  plants  from  freezing,  but  I'm  too  small.  I 
could  not  even  cover  a  little  speck  of  that  big  earth.  However,  if  all 
the  rest  of  the  snowflakes  are  going,  I  suppose  I  must  go  too." 
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Such  fun  as  the  snowflakes  had  on  the  way  down.  They  danced 
and  played.  They  laughed  to  think  they  were  going  to  be  of  use  in 
the  big  world.  Tlie  grumbler  said :  "'Now,  if  I  were  bigger,  how  much 
good  I  might  do." 

At  last  the  earth  was  reached  by  one  little  snowflake  and  another. 
The  grumbler  reached  the  ground,  too,  and  looking  around  expected 
to  see  the  fields  barren  and  brown.     How  surprised  he  was  to  see  a 
beautiful  warm  blanket  of  white  snow  and  not  a  speck  of  brown  earth. 
Each  little  tlake  had  done  its  part  and  covered  a  tiny  bit  of  ground 
until  Mother  Earth  was  all  covered  up  for  the  winter.    "I  was  wrong," 
the  grumbler  said,  "I  know  better  now.     I  will  not  grumble  again. 
"For  nothing's  too   small. 
For  nothing's  too  small. 
Do   your  part. 
Do  your  part, 
'Littles'  make  'all.' " 

Three  Bears. 

Scene:  A  wood.    Enter  Goldielocks,  reciting. 
"The  year's   at  the  spring 
And  days  at  the  morn; 
Mornings  at  seven ; 
The  hillside's  dew  pearled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing. 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn. 
God's  in  His  Heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

"What  a  lovely  place  this  is !  What  sweet  flowers !  What  shady 
nooks.  I  should  love  to  live  here.  (Discovers  a  little  house.)  Why' 
What's  this?  A  little  house?  I  never  saw  this  before.  Who  lives 
here?  The  door  is  open.  I'm  going  in.  (Goes  in.  Looks  around.) 
Three  chairs  and  three  bowls  on  the  table.  There  must  be  three  people 
living  here.  But  what  kind  of  people  ?  I'm  going  to  taste  the  porridge. 
(Tastes  contents  of  largest  bowl.)  Oh!  This  is  too  hot!  (Tastes 
next.)  Oh!  This  is- too  cold.  (Tastes  little  bowl.)  Ah!  This  is  just 
right!  (Eats  it  all.)  I'm  going  to  try  the  chairs.  (Tries  the  largest 
one.)  This  is  too  hard.  (Jumps  up.  Tries  next  one.)  This  is  too 
soft.  (Jumps  up.  Tries  the  little  one.)  Oh!  This  is  just  lovely! 
(Sits  so  hard  that  the  bottom  falls  out.)  I'm  going  to  see  what's  up 
stairs.  (Looks  around.)  What  a  nice  bedroom.  Three  beds,  too. 
I'm  going  to  see  which  is  best.  (Lies  down  in  the  large  one.)  Oh! 
What  a  hard  bed!  (Tries  next.)  Too  soft;  I  couldn't  sleep  there! 
(Tries  little  one.)  Oh!  What  a  darling  bed.  I  could  sleep  here  for- 
ever.    (Covers  up.) 

Note. — In  the  classroom,  the  benches  could  be  used  for  the  beds, 
the  front  of  the  room  for  the  kitchen,  and  the  teacher's  desk  for  the 
table. 

Enter  Three  Bears. 

Father  Bear  {very  gruff  voice) — Some  one  has  been  here. 

Mother  Bear  (gentler  voice) — Some  one  has  been  here. 

Baby  Bear  (thin,  piping  voice) — Some  one  has  been  here. 

Father  Bear — Some  one  has  been  tasting  my  porridge. 

Mother  Bear — Some  one  has  been  tasting  my  porridge. 

Baby  Bear  (zveeping) — Somebody  tasted  my  porridge  and  ate  it 
all  up. 

Father  Bear — Someone  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair. 

Mother  Bear — Some  one  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair. 

Baby  Bear  (zcecpiitg  again) — Some  one  sat  in  my  chair  and  burst 
the  bottom  out. 

They  tramp  upstairs.     (Walk  over  to  the  benches.) 

Father  Bear — Some  one  has  been  lying  on  my  bed. 

Mother  Bear — Some  one  has  been  lying  on  my  bed. 

Baby  Bear — Some  one  has  been  lying  on  my  bed,  and  here  she  is ! 

Goldielocks  wakes  up,  gives  one  frightened  look  and  jumps  out 
the  window.  (Over  the  benches  will  do  for  the  classroom.)  Climbs 
a  tree  (the  teacher's  high  chair),  and  soliloquizes  as  the  bears  pass  by. 

So  they  were  bears!  Who  would  have  thought  it?  Such  a  neat 
little  house,  and  everything  so  clean.  I'm  sorry  I  ate  the  baby's 
porridge  and  broke  his  chair  and  mussed  his  bed. 

Isn't  he  cunning?    Just  see  him  trotting  along. 

Well,  I  guess  I  will  go  home  and  tell  mother  about  it. 


Costumes. 

Goldielocks — Yellow  crepe  paper,  with  bands  of  black;  golden 
curls  with  black  ribbon. 

Bears — Brown  flannel;  garment  one  piece,  which  can  be  drawn 
over  the  face;  open  for  eyes  and  nose.     (Three  sizes.) 

Oral  Composition. 

See  English  Syllabus.  See  suggestions  for  preceding  grades  under 
conversations.  Also  see  conversations,  The  Monocr.\phs,  Vol.  VIII, 
No.  4,  December,  1906;  Vol.  XI,  No.  1,  March,  1909. 

The  pupils  are  to  continue  to  make  statements  from  questions  and 
directions.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  statements  clear  with  a 
well  defined  subject  and  predicate. 

Each  week  definite  work  should  be  taken  up  in  simple. 

(1)  Narration. 

(2)  Description. 

(3)  Exposition. 

More  logical  sequence  of  events  may  now  be  insisted  upon  in  the 
oral  reproduction  of: 

(1)  Nature  Stories. 

(2)  Fables. 

(3)  Myths. 

(4)  Fairy    Stories,    etc. 

Some  teachers  seem  to  encourage  bad  habits  of  thought  by  the 
careless,  desultory  and  incomplete  thought  work  which  they  permit  in 
daily  recitations.  Children  are  held  loo  little  responsible  for  complete- 
ness of  statement  and  careful,  logical  thought  in  their  every  day  oral 
and  written  work. 

Observations  of  the  Weather. 

Conversation  aims  not  alone  to  secure  correct  expression  of 
thought,  but  also  to  incite  and  encourage  further  investigation  of  the 
subjects  considered. 

Conversations  on  "Observations  of  the  Weather"  are  begun  as  early 
as  IB  and  continued  throughout  the  following  grades.  It  is  well  to 
give  these  lessons  while  nature  supplies  the  material.  The  children  will 
be  more  interested  in  a  conversation  on  rain  when  the  rain  is  falling. 

Not  long  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  reading  lesson,  the  room  suddenly 
grew  dark  and  the  rain  beat  in  torrents  against  the  window  panes. 

(The  teacher  had  given  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  forms  of  water, 
and  here  was  her  opportunity  to  ascertain  how  much  had  been  assimi- 
lated.) 

"Close  your  books,  boys,  and  we  will  watch  the  storm." 

What  causes  the  rain  to  beat  with  such  force  against  the  windows  ? 

Many  hands  were  raised,  and  the  answer  "that  it  was  caused  by  the 
wind"  readily  given.  One  boy  observed  "that  it  was  a  westerly  wind," 
another  wished  to  know  "what  would  happen  if  there  was  no  wind." 
(The  teacher  always  gives  the  children  the  preference  to  supply  infor- 
mation.) Some  one  suggested  that  such  a  heavy  rain  would  beat  the 
buds  from  the  trees  and  so  destroy  the  fruit.  Consternation  was  writ- 
ten on  every  face,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  teacher,  who  quickly 
dispelled  their  fears  and,  as  the  conversation  seemed  likely  to  turn  on 
fruit,  etc.,  they  were  brought  back  by  the  question,  "What  takes  the 
place  of  the  rain  drops  in  the  winter?  "The  snowflakes,"  one  member 
of  the  class  said;  "if  the  wind  was  blowing  so  hard  while  the  snow 
was  falling,  we  would  have  a  blizzard." 

"What  is  the  fairy  fellow's  name  who  can  change  vapor  drops  to 
snow?  All  were  acquainted  wjth  Jack  Frost.  "How  many  like  him 
to  be  at  work?  Why?"  Some  said,  "Because  they  could  sleighride"; 
others,    "Because   they   could   skate,"    etc. 

Is  he  of  any  use  to  man  ?  The  best  answers  were :  "He  makes  ice 
for  people  to  use."    "He  breaks  up  the  ground  for  the  farmers." 

One  boy  wished  to  know  "vi-hy  ice  did  not  melt  before  it  could 
be  used,"  and  the  teacher  described  how  it  was  cut  and  packed  away 
for  summer  use.  The  children  wished  to  continue  the  conversation, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was  time  for  dismissal. 

Explanation  of  Simple  Processes — Making  a  Garden. 

Where  school  gardens  are  a  possibility,  explanations  will  not  be 
necessary,  as  the  children  can  be  shown  exactly  what  to  do,  and  will 
learn  by  personal  experience  how  results  may  be  obtained.  Where  this 
is   an   impossibility,   lessons   on   making  the   garden   at   home  will   be 
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helpful.     Begin  with  those  children  who  have  the  privilege  of  a  back 

yard. 

Xr. If  you  were  going  to  make  a  garden,  what  is  the  first  thing 

you  would  do?     Ch.— Dig  up  the  earth. 

Tr.— Why  do  this?    Ch.— To  soften  it. 

Tr.— Why  is  it  necessary  to  soften  it?  Ch.— Plants  can't  grow  in 
hard  earth. 

Tr. Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  earth?     Ch. — Because  the  plant 

gets  its  food  from  the  earth. 

Tr.— Would  you  dig  it  up  yourself?     Ch.— I  would. 

Tr.— I  think  it  would  be  better  the  first  time  to  have  a  grown  per- 
son dig  it  and  dig  deep.  This  will  make  better  plants.  What  should  be 
done  next?      Ch.— Make  paths. 

Tr. — Why  is  this  done?  Ch. — To  divide  the  garden.  To  have  a 
place  to  walk. 

Tr. — What  are  beds?     Ch. — Beds  are  sections  of  a  garden. 

Tr. — After  the  garden  is  dug  and  divided  into  sections,  what  is 
done  next?    Ch.— Next  you  put  in  the  seeds. 

Tr. — Not  yet.  We  must  do  something  to  give  the  seed  babies 
better  food.     Ch. — We  must  make  the  soil  rich. 

Tr. — How  can  we  do  that?     Ch. — By  putting  manure  on  it. 

(Another)— Get  bone  dust. 

Tr. — Both  of  these  are  good,  but  street  sweepings  will  do  very 
well.  Spread  some  over  the  top  and  work  it  in  with  a  rake.  What 
comes  next?     Ch. — Next  put  in  the  seeds. 

Tr. — How  should  they  be  planted?  Ch. — Not  too  far  down,  as 
they  will  take  too  long  to  grow. 

Tr.— That  is  right,  and  it  is  well  to  put  two  or  three  seeds  together, 
as  some  seeds  will  fail  to  grow. 

Let  the  children  tell  what  plants  they  would  like  to  see  growing. 

Tr. — Why  is  the  morning  glory  nice  to  have?  Ch. — Because  it  is 
a  rine  and  will  grow  over  the  fence. 

Tr. — Yes,  and  for  the  same  reason  peas  and  beans  are  good.  Why 
do  we  like  to  have  pansies?     Ch. — Because  they  are  so  pretty. 

Tr. — Why  are  geraniums  good?  Ch. — Because  they  have  a  bright 
color. 

Tr. — What  is  the  best  way  to  plant  geraniums?  Ch. — Buy  the 
plants  and  put  them  in  the  ground. 

Tr. — After  the  garden  is  made  and  planted,  how  should  it  be  cared 
for?     Ch. — It  should  be  watered  every  day. 

Tr. — Yes,  but  don't  flood  it,  and  don't  dig  up  the  seeds.  It  will 
spoil  the  young  plants. 

Let  one  child  make  a  resume  of  the  topic,  "Making  a  Garden." 

First  have  the  soil  dug  deeply.  Then  cut  out  paths  and  make 
beds.  Next  put  on  something  to  make  it  rich.  Then  put  in  seeds. 
Have  some  vines  and  small  plants.  Water  every  day.  Where  the 
children  have  only  a  box  on  a  fire  escape  or  some  pots  on  a  window 
sill  for  their  garden,  question  them  as  to  how  to  go  about  making  a 
garden.    Make  suggestions  as  to  what  plants  will  grow  best. 


Other  specimens  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  Teachers  Monographs. 
Oral  Reproduction. 

See  English  Syllabus.  See  suggestions  for  other  grades.  See  also 
The  Monographs,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4,  December,  1906;  Vol.  XI,  No.  1, 
March,  1909. 

Make  use  of  retelling  by  the  pupils  of  material  read  to  them.  Have 
them  retell  myths  (see  Firth's  "Stories  of  Old  Greece"),  the  story  of 
the  "Wreck  of  the  Hesperus."  (Here  let  different  pupils  tell  the  story 
from  a  different  viewpoint,  i.  e.,  as  though  he  were  "John  Gilpin.") 
Let  this  story  be  retold  in  the  first  person. 

Robert  of  Lincoln:   Let  the  bird  tell  of  its  life. 

The  Bell  of  Atri. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king  who  wanted  to  care  for  his 
people  in  the  best  way.  So  he  had  a  high  tower  built  in  .\tri,  one  of 
the  towns  of  his  kingdom.    In  the  tower  was  a  great  bell. 

He  told  the  people  that  when  there  was  any  trouble  to  complain 
of  they  were  to  go  to  the  tower  and  ring  the  bell.  Then  the  syndic  or 
judge  would  come  and  make  things  right. 

Years  passed,  and  the  bell  did  a  great  deal  of  good.    After  a  while 


the  rope  wore  out,  and  someone  who  noticed  this  mended  it  with  a 
long  piece  of  green  vine,  as  there  was  no  rope  handy. 

In  Atri  lived  a  knight  who  was  very  rich,  but  also  very  miserly. 
He  would  do  anything  to  save  money.  He  sold  all  of  his  lands,  and  all 
of  his  horses  except  one — his  favorite.  This  one  he  turned  out  of  the 
stable  so  he  would  not  have  to  feed  it,  and  made  it  wander  on  the  hot, 
dusty  road  to  look  for  food.  The  dogs  chased  it,  and  it  was  very 
unhappy  and  sick. 

Finally  one  day  the  horse  chanced  to  come  to  the  tower,  where 
the  long  green  vine  was  hanging.  The  animal  saw  the  green  leaves 
and  began  to  eat  them  greedily.  Of  course  the  pulling  made  the  bell 
ring.  The  people  came  running  out  of  their  houses  to  see  who  was  in 
trouble.  When  they  saw  the  poor,  starved  horse  they  were  very  angry 
with  its  cruel  master.  The  judge  sent  for  the  knight  and  told  him  he 
must  always  take  good  care  of  the  old  horse,  give  him  plenty  of  food 
and  a  comfortable  stable. 

After  that  the  horse  was  well  treated  The  king  was  delighted 
when  he  heard  what  good  his  bell  had  done. 

(1)  Why  did  the  king  have  a  bell  hung  in  the  town?  (2)  What 
was  the  name  of  the  bell?  (3)  What  happened  to  the  rope  after  several 
years?  (4)  What  was  done  then?  (5)  What  kind  of  a  man  was  the 
knight  of  Atri?  (6)  Why  did  he  turn  his  horse  out  into  the  road? 
(7)  What  did  the  poor  old  horse  see  one  day  after  the  bell  rope  was 
mended?  (8)  What  did  he  do?  (9)  What  did  the  people  do?  (10) 
What  did  the  judge  decide?  (11)  Tell  how  the  king  felt  when  he 
heard  the  story?     (12)  What  lesson  does  this  story  teach? 

The  Horse  {Heavy  Load). 

A  large,  heavy  cart  full  of  wood  had  to  be  pushed  backward  into 
a  place  where  a  house  was  being  built.  But  the  load  was  too  heavy 
for  two  horses  to  push  back,  though  they  tried  witk  all  of  their  might. 
The  driver  became  very  angry  and  used  hard  words  as  well  as  hard 
blows.  The  cuts  from  his  cruel  whip  fell  faster  and  faster  upon  the 
backs  of  the  poor  horses.  But  they  only  reared  and  kicked  without 
being  able  to  move  the  great  cart  any  farther.  They,  too,  were  tired. 
At  last  a  happy  thought  came  into  the  head  of  the  driver.  He  got 
down  from  his  seat  and  went  to  first  one  horse,  then  to  the  other.  He 
stroked  their  necks  and  patted  them  kindly.  Next  he  went  to  his 
dinner  bag  and  took  out  a  nice  red  apple.  This  he  cut  in  two  and  gave 
half  to  each  horse.  He  waited  until  they  had  eaten  it  and  then 
mounted  the  cart  again.  One  horse  put  his  head  over  to  the  other  as  if 
to  say,  "Let  us  try  again  and  see  if  we  can  do  it."  And  when  the  driver 
shook  the  rein  without  slashing  the  whip  they  both  gave  one  hearty 
push  and  sent  the  wagon  back  into  the  proper  place  where  the  wood 
had  to  be  put. 

The  Story  of  Piccolo. 

In  a  cbuntry  far  away,  there  once  lived  a  little  girl  named  Piccolo. 
She  had  no  pretty  dolls  nor  other  toys,  for  her  parents  were  very  poor 
indeed.     In  spite  of  this   Piccolo  was  very  happy. 

One  year  just  before  Christmas,  Piccolo's  mother  said  to  her: 
"My  dear,  you  must  not  expect  any  Christmas  this  year.  It  is  a  very 
hard  winter  and  we  must  be  thankful  if  we  have  food  enough  to  keep 
us  from  starving."  Piccolo  laughed  and  said :  "I  am  not  afraid  I  will 
be  forgotten.    Santa  Claus  will  bring  me  some  little  present,  I  am  sure." 

She  put  her  shoe  by  the  fireplace  on  Christmas  eve  and  went  to 
bed.  The  next  morning  when  she  ran  to  see  what  was  in  it,  there  she 
found  a  little  bird.  How  happy  she  was.  She  took  great  care  of  her 
pet  and  grew  very  fond  of  it. 

When  summer  came  she  opened  the  window  and  let  the  bird  go. 
He  flew  away  to  the  woods,  but  every  day  he  went  back  to  sing  at 
Piccolo's  door. 

Ab  rah  a  VI  Lincoln. 

In  a  little  hut  made  of  logs,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born,  February  12,  1809.  His  father  was  very  poor  and 
could  give  the  little  boy  no  toys  and  very  few  books.  Abraham  went 
to  school  only  one  year,  but  he  wanted  to  learn  and  studied  hard. 

One  day  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  he  went  fishing  and  caught  just 
one  fish.  He  saw  a  soldier  going  along.  He  ran  to  him  and  gave 
him  the  fish.  He  wanted  to  help  the  man  who  had  fought  for  our 
country. 


Other  specimens  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  Teachebs  Monoghaphs. 
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When  he  gjew  to  be  a  man  he  saw  something  that  made  him  veo' 
sad.  He  saw  negroes  in  chains  being  whipped.  Thty  were  not  free 
men ;  they  were  slaves. 

Lincoln  thought  about  them  a  great  deal  and  felt  very  sorrj'  for 
them.  When  he  was  made  President  of  the  United  States  he  set  the 
slaves   free. 


Other  specimens  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  Teachess  Monoghaphs. 

LANGUAGE— 4A. 

I.  Make  out  a  list  of  twenty  irregular  verbs  in  common  use, 
such  as : 

1.  come  11.  take 

2.  go  12.  fly 

3.  smell  13.  win 

4.  eat  14.  fall 

5.  write  15.  stand 

6.  do  16.  sit 

7.  say  17.  grow 

8.  think  18.  sing 

9.  bite  19.  teach 
10.  bring  20.  speak 

Have  pupils  form  sentences  involving  the  use  of  these  verbs  in  the 

(a)  Present  form   (present  tense). 

(b)  Past  form  (past  tense). 

(c)  The  form  with  has  and  have,  viz. : 
I  go  to  the  store  every  morning. 

I  went  to  the  store  yesterday. 

I  have  gone  to  the  store  frequently  before  breakfast. 

I  come  to  school  every  day. 

I  came  to  school  this  morning. 

1  have  come  to  school  every  day  this  month. 

John  eats  quickly. 

John  ate  his  dinner  at  noon. 

John  will  come  out  when  he  has  eaten  his  supper. 

Do  not  teach  these  as  "verbs."  Technical  grammar — that  is,  classi- 
fication of  parts  of  speech — does  not  begin  till  the  6A.  The  work  is 
language  or  the  acquirement  of  good  English  through  practice.  Teach 
one  verb  a  week. 

II.  Prepare  a  list  of  typical  declarative  sentences  according  to  the 
classification  in  the  English  syllabus,  viz. : 

1.  What  things  do. 

2.  What  is  done  to  things. 

(Suggestion:  Start  with  shortest  complete  sentences  possible  as, 
Birds  fly.  Then  introduce  sentences  of  three  words.  Leave  sentences 
with  phrases  to  the  5A,  as  such  sentences  offer  more  difficulties. 

Examples — What  Things  Do. 


1.  Bears  growl. 

2.  Dishes   rattle. 

3.  Bees  buzz. 

4.  Dogs  bark. 

5.  Bugs  hum. 

6.  Cats  purr. 

7.  Dogs  bite. 

8.  Monkeys     chatter. 

9.  Fishes   swim. 

10.  Hens  cackle. 

11.  Doors  creak. 

12.  Bees  buzz. 

13.  Ducks  swim. 


14.  Pigs  grunt. 

15.  Frogs  croak. 

16.  Boys   shout. 

17.  Lions  roar. 

18.  Roosters  crow. 

19.  Crows  caw. 

20.  Wolves   howl. 

21.  The  hunter  shoots. 

22.  The  children  play. 

23.  The    daisy    blooms. 

24.  The  flag  waves. 

25.  The  tailor  sews. 


Adjectives  may  be  introduced  in  front  of  the  noun  in  each  sentence. 
What  things  are  doing;  also,  what  things  do  not  do,  may  also  be 
given  as : 

Henry  is  writing. 

Spring  is  coming. 

Birds  are  singing. 

Bertha  does  not  whisper. 

Sentences  may  be  obtained  from  the  children  by  asking  questions, 
viz.:  Does  not  Clara  sing?     Do  Kate  and  Edith  whisper? 


Examples — What  Is  Done  to  Things. 

1.  The  bottle  is  filled.  6.  The  clothes  are  torn. 

2.  Watches   are  set.  7.  The    ground    is    fertilized. 

3.  The  thief  is  caught.  8.  The  weeds  are   destroyed. 

4.  The  fox  was  chased.  9.  The  house  is  painted. 

5.  The  bush   is  trimmed.  10.  The    dishes    are    washed. 

III.  Make  a  list  of  important  nouns  and  their  plurals,  viz.: 

1.  Nouns  which  add  j  to  the  singular  to  form  the  plural,  viz., 
paper,  dog,  apple,  song,  etc. 

2.  Nouns  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  viz. :  day,  ray,  key, 
valley,  boy,  toy,  guy. 

3.  Nouns  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  viz. :  berry, 
lily,  etc. 

4.  Nouns  ending  in  f,  changing  the  f  to  v  and  adding  j  or  es  to 
the  singular  to  form  the  plural. 

5.  Nouns  ending  in  o. 

(5.     Irregular  plurals   such  as   man,   child,   goose,  ox,   etc. 

List  of  Nouns. 

1.  ruby  18.  city  35.  fox 

2.  lady  19.  ditty  36.  wish 

3.  fly  20.  jelly  37.  kiss 

4.  story  21.  dairy  38.  calf 

5.  duty  22.  valley  39.  leaf 

6.  berry  23.  key  40.  half 

7.  pony  24.  monkey  41.  sheaf 

8.  cherry  25.  day  42.  self 

9.  daisy  26.  ray  43.  life 

10.  lily  27.  chimney  44.  loaf 

11.  enemy  28.  glass  45.  thief 

12.  cry  29.  pass  46.  shelf 

13.  tidy  30.  tax  47.  wife 

14.  fairy  31.  church  48.  wharf 

15.  sty  32.  box  49.  wolf 

16.  body  33.  dish  50.  knife 

17.  reply  34.  arch 

Have  drills  involving  the  use  of  singular  and  plural  number  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  viz. : 

The  man  is  here.     The  men  are  here. 

Have  a  drill,  one  day  using  the  singular  number,  then  plural  num- 
ber; then  a  combination. 

IV.  What  "unbroken"  quotations  have  you  dictated  the  purpose 
of  teaching  capitalization,  hyphen,  period,  interrogation-point,  quota- 
tion marks,  apostrophe? 

Capitalization — I. 
1.  The  word  /.    2.    First  word  of  line  of  poetry.    3.  Proper  names. 

Punctuation — Period. 
1.  End  of  statement.     2.  Abbreviations.     3.  Dates. 

Interrogation-point. 
1.  End  of  questions. 

Hyphen. 
1.  Word  broken  at  end  of  line. 

Apostrophe. 

1.  In  contractions. 

Have  your  pupils  written  from  memory  paragraphs  and  stanzas 
(learned  as  memory  gems),  correct  in  form,  spelling  and  punctuation? 
Write  these  out  in  full. 

Write  out  in  full  the  paragraphs  from  your  various  text  books  for 
transcription  by  your  pupils,  bearing  in  mind  progressive  steps  of 
difficulty  which  arise  from  length,  content,  punctuation. 

Write  out  sentences  for  drilling  the  correct  use  of  marks  of  punc- 
tuation. 

To  secure  correct  expression  in  reading  do  not  fail,  when  taking 
up  new  work,  to  permit  pupils  to  glance  over  the  content  of  the  les- 
son first,  in  order  that  they  get  some  conception  of  what  it  is  about. 
This  procedure  will  also  cause  to  arise  in  the  pupil  the  right  emotional 
tone  which  is  necessary,  if  reading  with  expression  is  to  result. 

What  per  cent,  of  your  pupils  can  use  a  dictionary  enough  to  sat- 
isfy their  needs?  Have  a  lesson  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  at  least 
once  a  week. 

Phonics — See  Monographs.  June,  1912. 
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Reading  to  pupils— Ste  suggestions  for  previous  grades. 

Just  an  additional  word:  The  children  of  the  fourth  year  are  just 
on  the  borderland  in  their  belief  of  fancy  and  fact.  If  you  are  in 
earnest  about  your  pupils'  welfare  you  surely  cannot  neglect  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  "Rab  and  His  Friends," 
"Hans  Brinker,"  "The  Pied  Piper"  and  the  other  good  stories  suggested 
for  this  grade.'  Emotionally  your  pupils  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
daily  portion  that  you  read  to  them.  They  will  want  "more."  Intel- 
lectually you  are  enlarging  their  experiences,  their  vocabularies.  Read- 
ing to  pupils  means  to  them  rest  and  recreation  as  well  as  realization 
of  the  great  worlds  of  fact  and  fiction. 

Composition. 

Writing,  like  any  other  art,  can  only  be  acquired  through  practice. 
If  you  want  to  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  "dash  off  a  composition"  (a 
feat  that  many  teachers  demand  of  unskilled,  untrained,  inexperienced 
writers  in  their  charge),  try  to  write  in  twenty  minutes  a  good  brief  on : 

1.  The  Panama  Canal.  2.  The  Revolution  in  Mexico.  3.  Expres- 
sion in  Reading. 

Yet  there  are  teachers  who  simply  announce  a  topic  and  then  with- 
out further  preparation  have  their  pupils  write  on  it. 

See  suggestions  in  Monographs  for  December,  1904. 

In  brief,  here  are  a  few  thoughts  regarding  composition  in  the 
fourth  year ; 

1.  Select  subject  matter  of  interest  to  pupils. 

2.  Embody  this  in  models:  (a)  Short  in  length  (75  words  the 
maximum),  (b)  Whose  language  and  thought  are  easy  to  compre- 
hend, (c)  Let  each  pupil  have  a  model  in  his  hand,  (d)  Let  each 
sentence  in  it  be  a  simple  sentence  and  a  short  one.  (e)  Have  each 
pupil  guided  by  you. 

(1)  Study  the  model.  (2)  Repeat  it  orally.  (3)  Write  it  from 
memory. 

You  will  find  that  each  individual  will  add  a  word  here  and  there, 
thus   expressing   his   individuality. 

In  the  4B  grade,  the  sentences  may  be  a  little  longer,  i.  e.,  contain 
a  phrase.  The  length  need  not  be  more  than  100  words.  One  hundred 
words  written  correctly  count  for  more  than  a  composition  of  greater 
length   with   inaccuracy. 

Do  not  tolerate:  (a)  Sentences  beginning  with  "and."  (b)  Be- 
ware of  sentences  beginning  with  "so"  or  "then"  or  "next."  (c)  Drill 
on  the  fact  that  what  they  write  for  a  sentence  is  not  one  unless  it  con- 
tains a  complete  thought.    (They  will  give  phrases  for  sentences.) 

Punctuation. 

The  period  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  statement;  as,  (1)  Hawthorne 
was  an  American  author.  (2)  He  wrote  many  interesting  stories. 
(3)  "Tanglewood  Tales"  is  one  of  his  books.  (4)  "Grandfather's 
Chair"  is  another.  (5)  He  wrote  "The  House  of  Seven  Gables,"  "The 
Marble  Faun,"   and  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  also. 

The  period  is  used  after  abbreviations;  as,  (1)  Mr.  (2)  Mrs.  (3) 
Jan.,  Feb.,  etc.  (4)  doz.  (5)  lb.  (6)  bbl.  (7)  yd.  (8)  qt.  (9)  Co. 
(10)  Pa.,  N.  Y.,  etc. 

The  period  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  date ;  as  June  9,  1913. 

The  question  mark  or  note  of  interrogation  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
a  question;  as,  (1)  Who  was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne?  (2)  Do  you  know 
the  names  of  his  books?  (3)  Have  you  read  any  of  his  stories?  (4) 
Do  you  not  like  "Tanglewood  Tales"?  (5)  Which  is  his  greatest 
work? 

The  hyphen  is  used  in  a  word  broken  at  the  end  of  a  line;   as 
"The  day  is  done  and  the  dark- 
ness." 

When  words  are  broken  in  this  way,  the  hyphen  must  always  be 
placed  after  a  syllable  (which  is  the  part  of  a  word  that  is  pronounced 
by  a  single  effort  of  the  voice).  In  the  word  darkness,  the  hyphen  can 
be  placed  only  after  k,  which  is  the  end  of  the  first  syllable. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  divide  any  of  the  following  words  because  of 
lack  of  room  at  the  end  of  a  line,  the  hyphen  must  be  used  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  syllables  as  marked;  as,  (1)  hy-phen;  (2)  syl-la-ble;  (3) 
gram-mar;   (4)   A-mer-i-can ;   (S)   fre-quent-ly. 

The  comma  is  used  to  separate  the  parts  of  a  date ;  as,  June  9,  1913, 
February  4,  1912,  April  12,  1911,  New  York,  June  10,  1913,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  June  10,  1913. 


The  apostrophe,  which  is  made  like  the  comma,  is  used  in  contrac- 
tions;  as,  (1)  don't  for  do  not;  (2)  o'er  for  over;  (3)  'tis  for  it  is; 
(4)  B'klyn  for  Brooklyn;  (5)  can't  for  cannot;  (6)bo't  for  bought; 
(7)  disc't  for  discount;  (8)  I'll  for  I  shall  or  I  will;  (9)  p'k'ge  for 
package;  (10)  he'd  for  he  would. 

Quotation  marks  are  used  to  mark  words  said  or  written  by  an- 
other. Titles  of  books  are  generally  placed  between  quotation  marks; 
as  (1)  Hawthorne's  "The  House  of  Seven  Gables"  is  an  interesting 
story.  (2)  Longfellow  said,  "All  are  architects  of  fate."  (3)  Mary 
said,  "Come  with  me  and  I'll  show  you."  (4)  Lowell  wrote,  "And  what 
is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?"     (5)  Who  wrote  "The  Scarlet  Letter"? 

A  letter  embodying  the  punctuation  to  be  taught  in  4  A. 

350  Elm  St.,  N.  Y., 

June  3,  1913. 

Dear  Ada, 

Are  you  reading  Hawthorne's  "Wonder  Book"?  Our  teacher,  Mrs. 
May,  reads  to  us  every  afternoon.  Today  she  finished  "The  Golden 
Touch"  and  I  was  so  glad  when  King  Midas  exclaimed,  "Gold  is  not 
everything!" 

Come  to  see  me  soon,  and  if  you  have  not  heard  this  story,  I  will 
tell  it  to  you.  Your  friend, 

Jennie 

LANGUAGE— 4B. 

I.    Composition:    Make  use  of  plan  in  Monographs: 

la.  Drill  on  correct  forms  of  irregular  verbs.  See  the  list  of 
twenty  irregular  verbs  prepared  by  the  4A  grade.  Add  to  these  twenty 
other  irregular  verbs.  See  suggestions  under  this  heading  for  4A  grade, 
lb.  Review  from  4A.  Make  out  a  list  of  nouns,  to  be  used  in 
singular  and  plural  numbers  with  the  irregular  verbs.  See  the  list  of 
nouns  used  for  drill  in  4A.     Prepare  additional  list  of  nouns. 

Ic.  Use  of  comparative  and  superlative  degree  of  adjectives:i 
Make  a  list  of  adjectives  you  will  teach  during  the  term.  In  drilling 
take  one  step  at  a  time,  viz.:  first  dwell  on  the  use  of  the  positive 
degree.  This  is  easy.  The  next  method  whole  will  consist  of  teaching 
the  use  of  the  comparative  degree.  Drills:  (a)  Filling  in  blanks,  viz.: 
John  is than  George.  John  is than  I.  (b)  Choos- 
ing the  correct  form,  viz. :  Which  form  of  the  following  words  will  you 
choose  in  comparing  two  persons  or  things :  great,  greater,  etc.,  etc.  ? 
(c)  Let  pupils  give  five  sentences  in  which  you  compare  two  persons 
or  things,  viz. : 

Id.  Write  out  the  historical  stories  you  will  use  for  oral  and 
written  reproduction.  Write  two  forms  of  these  stories,  viz. :  (a)  As 
you  will  tell  them,  (b)  As  you  expect  the  children  to  reproduce  them 
written  in  a  twenty-minute  period. 

le.  Write  out,  paying  particular  attention  to  form,  language 
and  punctuation, _at  least  six  model  letters. 

If.  In  teaching  outlines,  the  following  method  may  be  used: 
Write  the  model  composition  on  the  board.  Then  have  the  pupils  pick 
in  each  sentence  the  one  word  for  the  two  words  which  help  to 
recall  the  sentence.  As  they  give  you  these  words  write  them  on  the 
board.  Cover  the  model  composition.  Then  have  the  pupils  reproduce 
the  composition  oral,  using  the  "key  words"  as  a  guide.  As  each  sen- 
tence is  given  write  it  on  another  part  of  the  blackboard.  When  the 
composition  is  finished,  uncover  the  model  and  compare  it  with  the 
reproduction.  As  you  proceed  in  this  work  encourage  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent words — nouns,  verbs,  adjectives — to  take  the  place  of  those  in 
the  model.     In  this  way  some  variety  is  introduced. 

I.  Write  out  the  paragraphs  you  will  have  written  through  dicta- 
tion or  from  memory. 

HI.  Study  of  type  sentences — See  suggestions  for  4A  grade.  Drill 
on  types  3  and  4.  Make  out  a  list  of  these  sentences,  using  the  subject 
matter  of  the  grade  in  their  construction. 

IV.  Teach  the  possessive  forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  (Cor- 
relate this  with  IB.  Write  out  sentences  containing  singular  and  plural 
possessives.  Cover  the  following  steps:  (a)  The  singular  possessive  of 
nouns,  (b)  The  plural  possessive  of  nouns,  (c)  The  singular  pos- 
sessive of  pronouns,     (d)  The  plural  possessive  of  pronouns. 

V.  Capitalization:  1.  Write  out  the  subject  matter  of  at  least 
twenty  lessons,  including  the  use  of:  (a)  Proper  nouns,  (b)  Proper 
adjectives,  (c)  Words  applied  to  the  Deity,  (d)  Titles  of  honor  and 
respect.    2.  Write  out  a  list  of  broken  quotations  and  include  in  these 
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memorable    "last    words,"    or    other    noble    words    of    warriors    and 
statesmen. 

Allotment  of  Time  for  Englisli. 

Comfosilion — Daily:  Two  periods  of  thirty  minutes  each.  Subject 
matter:  (a)  Oral  reproduction,  (b)  Written  reproduction,  (c)  Writ- 
ing compositions  similar  to  models  studied,  including  letters.  (d) 
Writing  of  paragraphs  from  dictation  or  memory,  (e)  Study  of  sen- 
tences, (f)  Drills  on  correct  forms  of  irregular  verbs,  (g)  Drills  on 
comparative  and  superlative  forms  of  adjectives,  (g)  Drills  on  pos- 
sessive forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  (h)  Drills  for  capitals  and 
punctuation. 

Model  Letters. 

489  Hancock  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 

Nov.  30,  1911. 
Dear  Jenny : 

Do  you  know  how  to  make  a  Jack-o'-lantern?  Select  a  large, 
golden  pumpkin  and  cut  ofif  the  top.  Carefully  scoop  out  the  inside, 
and  when  it  is  scraped  clean,  cut  out  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  Put 
a  lighted  candle  inside  and  replace  the  top.  This  makes  a  very  weird 
Hallowe'en  lantern  when  placed  in  a  dark  place. 
Why  don't  you  try  to  make  one? 

Your  friend, 

Excuse  for  Absence. 

;  227  Starr  Street, 

Brooklyn,  New  York, 

Feb.  11,  1912. 
Dear  Miss  Jones : 

Please  excuse  my  absence,  Friday,  Feb.  9,  1912.    I  had  a  very  bad 
cold.    I  will  try  not  to  be  absent  again. 

Your  pupil. 


Asking  for  Recommendation. 
1006  Bushwick  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  Nov.  18,  1911. 
Miss  Jennie  Smith, 

Principal  P.  S.  No.  58, 

Brooklyn,   New   York. 
Dear  Madam : 

I  am  obliged  to  leave  school  and  obtain  work.  I  am  hoping  to  get 
a  position  in  "The  Berlin"  as  a  cash  girl.  Will  you  give  me  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  that  firm?  I  have  been  a  pupil  of  your  school  for 
four  years.  Respectfully  yours. 

Seeking  Employment. 

829  Jefferson  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  New  York, 

Nov.  25.   1911. 
The  Berlin, 

Willoughby  Avenue  and  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  saw  your  advertisement  in  yesterday's  Eagle  for  a  cash  girl,  and 
beg  leave  to  apply  for  the  position.  I  am  fourteen  years  old,  and  have 
completed  the  4A  term  in  P.  S.  No.  53.  I  enclose  a  recommenda- 
tion from  Miss  Aitken,  the  principal  of  that  school. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Friendly  Letter. 

639  Greene  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 

Dec.  15,  1911. 
Dear  Mildred: 

We  have  many  pictures  in  our  school  room.  The  one  I  like  best 
is  called  "Sir  Galahad."  In  it  is  a  man,  standing  beside  a  white  horse. 
The  man  is  wearing  a  suit  of  armor.  I  wonder  if  you  know  what 
that  is? 

Have  you  pictures  in  your  room?  I  should  like  you  to  write  and 
tell  me  about  one  of  them.  Your  friend, 

Jessie  Bark. 


Ordering  Goods. 

1047  Herkimer,  Street, 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Feb.  11,  1912. 
Abraham  &  Straus, 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Kindly  send  to  the  above  address,  C.  O.  D.,  the  following  articles, 
as  advertised  in  today's  Eagle. 

1  box  writing  paper $.49 

1  brass  book  rack   1.25 

$1.74 
Very  truly  yours, 

Appreciation  of  a  Visit. 

829  Quincy  Street, 
Brookh-n,  New  York, 

Feb.  18,  1912. 
Dear  Harriet : 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasant  day  I  spent  with  you  on 
Lincoln's  birthday.     It  was   very  kind  of  you  to  share  your   holiday 

Your  friend, 

Thanks  for  a  Loan. 

920  Putnam  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 

Feb.  28,  1912. 
Dear  Virginia : 

I  have  just  finished  reading  "Little  Women." 
mensely.    Thank  you  so  much  for  lending  it  to  me. 

Your  friend. 


I   enjoyed  it   im- 


Reproduction  Stories. 
Echo. 
Long  ago  there  was  a  young  girl  named  Echo.  She  loved  to  talk. 
One  day  her  mistress,  Diana,  grew  angry  with  her.  Diana  said,  "You 
may  have  the  last  word,  but  never  more  than  the  first."  Echo  was  very 
sad  at  this.  She  pined  away  until  there  was  nothing  left  of  her  but  her 
voice.  You  may  sometimes  hear  her  repeating  your  words  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

Hercules  and  the  Wagoner. 

A  man  was  driving  a  wagon  along  a  countrj-  lane,  when  the  wheels 
sank  deep  into  a  rut.  The  driver  began  to  utter  loud  cries  to  Hercules, 
the  strongest  of  the  gods,  to  come  and  help  him.  Hercules  appeared 
and  said,  "Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  my  friend,  and  goad  on  your 
bullocks.  Do  not  pray  to  me  for  help  until  you  have  done  all  you  can 
to  help  yourself." 

Narcissus. 

Narcissus  was  a  beautiful  boy.  One  day  he  was  lost  in  the  woods. 
He  came  to  a  little  stream  of  water  and  bent  to  take  a  drink.  When 
he  saw  his  image  in  the  water,  he  thought  it  was  another  boy  in  the 
stream.  He  called  to  him  to  come  and  play,  but  the  boy  would  not 
answer.  Narcissus  stayed  there  days  and  nights,  and  at  last  he  died. 
A  kindly  fairy  changed  him  into  a  flower.  We  find  this  flower  growing 
beside  streams,  always  looking  at  itself  in  the  water.  We  call  it  after 
the  boy — Narcissus. 

Drawing  with  Two  Pencils. 

Mr.  Landseer  was  a  great  artist.  One  evening,  while  visiting  a 
friend,  he  heard  a  lady  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  two  objects  at 
the  same  time.  "Lend  me  two  pencils,"  said  the  artist,  "and  I  will  show 
you."  With  one  pencil  he  drew  a  stag's  head  and,  at  the  same  time, 
drew  a  horse's  head  with  the  other. 

The  Greedy  Lass. 

A  little  girl  saw  a  pitcher  filled  with  nuts.  She  wanted  those  nuts. 
She  put  her  hand  into  the  pitcher  and  grasped  a  large  handful.  Then 
she  could  not  get  her  hand  out  again.  Her  father  said,  "If  you  will 
take  one  at  a  time,  you  will  soon  have  them  all." 
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LANGUAGE  WORK— 5A. 

l.Subject  and  Predicate—Simple  Declarative  Sentences. 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences  underline  the  subject  once  and 
the  predicate  twice : 

(1)  Charles  studies.  (2)  Birds  fly.  (3)  Trees  grow.  (4)  Dogs 
bark.  (5)  Fishes  swim.  (6)  Boys  play.  (7)  Girls  dance.  (8)  Grass 
grows.  (9)  Flowers  bloom.  (10)  Waves  dash.  (11)  Kings  reign. 
02)  Fruit  ripens.  (13)  Stars  shine.  (14)  Gold  glitters.  (IS)  Lions 
roar.  (16)  Cats  purr.  (17)  Diamonds  sparkle.  (18)  Washington 
won.  (19)  Cornwallis  surrendered.  (20)  Columbus  sailed.  (21) 
Water  flows.  (22)  Cold  freezes.  (23)  Heat  expands.  (24)  Cold  con- 
tracts. (25)  Magnets  attract.  (26)  Snow  melts.  (27)  Laborers  work. 
(28)  Citizens  vote.  (29)  Athletes  run.  (30)  Thieves  steal.  (31) 
Honesty  pays.  (32)  Fire  burns.  (33)  Water  evaporates.  (34) 
Musicians  play.  (35)  Indians  hunt.  (36)  Children  sleep.  (37)  Light- 
ning flashes.    (38)  Man  thinks.    (39)  Policemen  protect.     (40)  Scholars 

learn. 

Fill   in   each   of   the   following   blanks   with   as    many   subjects   as 

possible ; 

(1)  studies.     (2)  fly.     (3)  grow.     (4)  bark. 

(5)  swim.     (6)— play.     (7)  dance.     (8)  grows.     (9) 

bloom.      (10)    dash.      (11)    reign.      (12)    ripens. 

(13)  shine.     (14)  glitters.     (15)  roar.     (16)  —  purr. 

(17)  sparkle.     (18)  won.     (19)  surrendered.     (20)  

sailed.     (21)  flows.    (22)  freezes.     (23)  expands.     (24) 

contracts.     (25)  attract.     (26)  melts.     (27)  work. 

(28)  vote.     (29)   run.     (30)   steal.     (31)    pays. 

(32)  burns.     (33)  evaporates.     (34)   play.     (35)   

hunt.     (36)   sleep.     (37)   flashes.     (38)   thinks.     (39) 

protect.     (40)  learn. 

Fill  in  each  of  the  following  blanks  with  as  many  predicates  as 
possible : 

(1)   Charles  .     (2)   Birds  .     (3)   Trees  .     (4)    Dogs 

.     (5)   Fishes  .     (6)   Boys  .     (7)    Girls  .     (8)   Grass 

.     (9)   Flowers  .     (10)   Waves  .     (11)   Kings  .     (12) 

Fruit .     (13)  Stars .     (14)  Gold .     (15)  Lions .     (16) 

Cats .     (17)  Diamonds .     (18)  Washington .     (19)  Corn- 
wallis  ,     (20)  Columbus .     (21)  Water  .     (22)  Cold . 

(23)   Heat  .     (24)   Cold  .     (25)    Magnets  .     (26)    Snow 

.     (27)   Laborers  .     (28)    Citizens  .     (29)   Athletes  . 

(30)  Thieves  .     (31)  Honesty .     (32)  Fire .     (33)  Water 

.     (34)   Musicians  .     (35)   Indians  .     (36)   Children  . 

(37)   Lightning  .     (38)    Man  .     (39)    Policemen  .     (40) 

Scholars  . 

2.— Drills  on  Correct  Forms  of  Prepositions. 

Use  each  of  the  following  prepositions  in  one  or  more  sentences: 

About,  above,  across,  after,  against,  along,  among,  beyond,  but,  by, 
down,  during,  except,  for,  from,  in,  since,  to,  toward,  through,  under, 
until,  up,  upon,  around,  at,  before,  behind,  below,  beneath,  between, 
into,  of,  off,  on,  over,  beside,  with,  within,  without. 

Choose  the  proper  prepositions  in  the  following  sentences:      (In. 

into)   They  knocked  at  the  door.     Somebody  answered,  "Come  ." 

They  walked  the  room.     It  was  the  largest  room  the  house. 

The  occupant  of  the  room  was  sitting a  chair. 

(Between,    among)    The    Atlantic    Ocean    is    Europe    and 

America.     The  man's  real  estate  was  equally  divided  his  three 

sons.     His  personal  property  was  divided  his  two  daughters. 

(By,  with)  The  bright  pupil  was  rewarded  his  teacher  

a  book.     The  British  charged  their  bayonets,  but  were  repulsed 

the  Americans heavy  losses. 

Similar  sentences  should  be  given  to  bring  out  the  differences  in 
meaning  of  the  aforementioned  prepositions. 

3.~DrU!s  on  Correct  Forms  of  Irregular  Verbs. 

List  of  most  frequently  used  irregular  verbs : 

Present— Am,  be,  arise,  begin,  blow,  break,  bring,  build,  buy,  catch, 
choose,  come,  do,  draw,  drink,  drive,  eat,  fall,  fight,  find,  fly,  freeze, 
get,  give,  go,  grow,  have,  hear,  keep,  know,  lay,  lie,  make,  meet,  pay, 


read,  ring,  run,  say,  see,  seek,  sell,  send,  shake,  shine,  shrink,  sing, 
sink,  sit,  slay,  sleep,  speak,  spend,  spring,  stand,  steal,  swim,  swing,  take, 
teach,  tell,  think,  throw,  wear,  win,  write. 

Past — Was,  arose,  began,  blew,  broke,  brought,  built,  bought,  caught, 
chose,  came,  did,  drew,  drank,  drove,  ate,  fell,  fought,  found,  flew, 
froze,  got,  gave,  went,  grew,  had,  heard,  kept,  knew,  laid,  lay,  made, 
met,  paid,  read,  rang,  ran,  said,  saw,  sought,  sold,  sent,  shook,  shone, 
shrank,  sang,  sank,  sat,  slew,  slept,  spoke,  spent,  sprang,  stood,  stole, 
swam,  swung,  took,  taught,  told,  thought,  threw,  wore,  won,  wrote. 

Past  Participle — Been,  arisen,  begun,  blown,  broken,  brought,  built, 
bought,  caught,  chosen,  come,  done,  drawn,  drunk,  driven,  eaten,  fallen, 
fought,  found,  flown,  frozen,  gotten,  given,  gone,  grown,  had.  heard, 
kept,  known,  laid,  lain,  made,  met,  paid,  read,  rung,  run,  said,  seen, 
sought,  sold,  sent,  shaken,  shone,  shrunk,  sung,  sunk,  sat,  slain,  slept, 
spoken,  spent,  sprung,  stood,  stolen,  swum,  swung,  taken,  taught,  told, 
thought,  thrown,  worn,  won,  written. 

4. — Plurals  of  Nouns.     (Review  of  4A.) 

I.  Most  nouns  add  s  to  the  singular  to  form  the  plura! : 
Singular — Boy,  girl,  chair,  coat,  shoe. 

Plural — Boys,  girls,  chairs,  coats,  shoes. 

II.  When  the  singular  ends  in  a  hissing  sound,  such  as  s,  z,  sh,  ch 
and  X,  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  es  to  the  singular : 

Singular — Class,  topaz,  sash,  watch,  ax. 
Plural — Qasses,  topazes,  sashes,  watches,  axes. 

III.  When  the  singular  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel,  the  plural 
is  formed  by  adding  s  to  the  singular: 

Singular — Boy,  valley,  joy,  key,  day. 
Plural — Boys,  valleys,  joys,  keys,  days. 

IV.  When  the  singular  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  y  is 
changed  to  i  and  es  is  added  to  form  the  plural : 

Singular — City,  country,  fly,  lady,  story. 
Plural — Cities,  countries,  flies,  ladies,  stories. 

V.  Most  nouns  ending  in  f  or  fe  form  their  plurals  by  adding  s  to 
the  singular;  some  by  changing  f  or  fe  into  v  and  adding  es : 

Singular — Skiff,  mastiff,  fife,  strife. 

Plural — Skiffs,  mastiffs,  fifes,  strifes. 

Singular — Life,  loaf,  half,  knife,  leaf. 

Plural — Lives,  loaves,  halves,  knives,  leaves.  ' 

Exceptions  that  the  pupil  should  commit  to  memory : 

Singular — Ox,  mouse,  goose,  man,  woman,  child,  tooth,  foot,  penny, 
cow,  brother,  die,  cherub,  seraph. 

Plural — Oxen,  mice,  geese,  men,  women,  children,  teeth,  feet, 
pennies  or  pence,  cows  or  kine,  brothers  or  brethren,  dies  or  dice, 
cherubs  or  cherubim,  seraphs  or  seraphim. 

5. — Possessives  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns.     (Review  of  4B.) 

Nouns. 

I.  To  form  the  possessive  case  of  a  noun  in  the  singular  number, 
add  an  apostrophe  and  s  to  it ;  as,  John's  coat,  the  girl's  hat,  the  bird's 
song,  etc. 

II.  To  form  the  possessive  case  of  a  plural  noun  ending  in  s.  add 
an  apostrophe  to  it;  as,  boys'  games,  girls'  dances,  ladies'  dresses. 

III.  To  form  the  possessive  case  of  a  plural  noun  not  ending  in 
s,  add  an  apostrophe  and  s  to  it;  as,  children's  prayers,  men's  shoes, 
women's  hats. 

Pronouns. 

There  is  no  rule  for  forming  the  possessive  case  of  pronouns.  The 
possessive  forms  of  the  pronouns  must  be  learned  by  rote.  Let  the 
pupils  note  the  absence  of  the  apostrophe. 

6, — Comparatives  and  Superlatives.     (Review  of  4B.) 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives  of  one  syllable  usually  add  r  or  cr  to  the  positive  to 
form  the  comparative,  and  st  or  est  to  form  the  superlative : 
Positive — Deep,  high,  brave,  fine. 
Comparative— Deeper,  higher,  braver,  finer. 
Superlative— Deepest,  highest,  bravest,  finest. 
Adjectives  consisting  of  two  or  more  syllables  usually  prefix  more 
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or  less  to  form  tlie  comparative  and  most  or  least  to  form  the 
superlative : 

Positii'e — Careful,  beautiful,  obedient,  diligent. 

Comparative — More  or  less  careful,  more  or  less  beautiful,  more 
or  less  obedient,  more  or  less  diligent. 

Superlative — Most  or  least  careful,  most  or  least  beautiful,  most  or 
least  obedient,  most  or  least  diligent. 

Certain  adjectives  are  irregular  in  their  comparison.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  given  below  : 

Positive — Good,  bad,  ill,  evil,  little,  much,  many,  late,  far,  near,  old. 

Comparative — Better,  worse,  less,  more,  later,  latter,  farther, 
further,  nearer,  older,  elder. 

Superlative — Best,  worst,  least,  most,  latest,  last,  farthest,  furthest, 
nearest,  next,  oldest,  eldest. 


Adverbs. 

Most  adverbs  that  admit  of  comparison  prefix  more  or  less  to  form 
the  comparative  and  tnost  or  least  to  form  the  superlative: 

Positive — Noisily,  rapidly,  slowly,  cheerfully. 

Comparative — More  or  less  noisily,  more  or  less  rapidly,  more  or 
less  slowly,  more  or  less  cheerfully. 

Superlative — Most  or  least  noisily,  most  or  least  rapidly,  most  or 
least  slowly,  most  or  least  cheerfully. 

Certain  adverbs  are  irregular  in  their  comparison.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  given  below.     They  should  be  learned : 

Positive — Much,  little,  far,  badly,  ill.  well. 

Comparative — More,  less,  farther,  further,  worse,  better. 

Superlative — Most,  least,  farthest,  furthest,  worst,  best. 

Many  adverbs  do  not  admit  of  comparison ;  most  of  those  that 
may  be  compared  are  adverbs  of  manner. 


Teach  How  to  Avoid  Errors. 

Common  errors,     (a)   Subject  lacking: 

Supply  subjects  for  each  of  these  predicates: 

(1)  crossed  the  Delaware.     (2)  fly.     (3)  is  mayor 

•of  New  York  Cit}'.     (4)  is  a  song.     (5)  makes  waste.     (6) 

swim.     (7)  bark.     (8)  play.     (9)  study.     (10)  

was  a  general.     (11)  paint  pictures.     (12)  live  in  tents.     (13) 

is  King  of  England.     (14)  brings  snow.     (15)  freezes. 

(16)  invented  the  steamboat.     (17)   discovered  the  Hudson. 

(18)   is  the  best  policy.     (19)   is  a  heavy  metal.     (20)  

graze  in  the  pasture. 

The  teacher  should  then  write  sentences  in  which  the  subjects  are 
present  and  other  sentences  in  which  the  subjects  are  lacking.  The 
pupil  should  be  asked  to  pick  out  the  incomplete  sentences  and  supply 
the  subjects  : 

(1)  Is  golden.    (2)  The  man  went  home.     (3)  Wrote  many  poems. 

(4)  Was  the  savior  of  his  country,  (5)  Days  are  shorter  in  winter. 
(6)  Saved  the  drowning  man.  (7)  Practice  makes  perfect.  (8) 
Pocahontas  saved  Captain  John  Smith.  (9)  Dance  and  sing.  (10) 
The  soldier  obeyed. 

(b)  Predicate  lacking : 

Supply  predicates  for  each  of  these  subjects: 

(1)    Stars  .     (2)   The  sun  .     (3)   The  moon  .     (4) 

Lions .     (5)  Grant .    (6)  Achilles .     (7)  Cleanliness . 

(8)  Kindness  .     (9)  Cuba .     (10)  Mexico  .     (11)  Edison 

.     (12)  Rabbits  .     (13)  Japan  .     (14)   Pres.  Wilson  . 

(IS)  Mayor  Gaynor .     (16)  Immigrants  .     (17)  Farmers  . 

(18)   Citizens  .     (19)  Lawyers  .     (20)   Athletes  . 

The  teacher  should  then  write  sentences  in  which  the  predicates 
are  present  and  other  sentences  in  which  the  predicates  are  lacking.  The 
pupils  should  be  asked  to  pick  out  the  incomplete  sentences  and  supply 
the  predicates  : 

(1)  The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.  (2)  The  birds  in  the  branches. 
(3)  The  woods  against  the  stormy  sky.     (4)  The  airship  was  smashed. 

(5)  The  train  containing  sixty  passengers.  (6)  The  diameter  of  the 
earth.  (7)  The  Mississippi  has  many  branches.  (8)  California's  rich 
soil.  (9)  The  mines  of  Alaska.  (10)  The  citizens  elected  him  to  an 
important  office. 


LANGUAGE  WORK— 5B. 

1. — Drill  on  Irregular  Verbs.     (Review  and  advanced  work.     See  list 
and  forms  of  irregular  verbs  in  SA  columns.) 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  the  proper  forms  of 
the  verbs  given  in  parentheses : 

I here  yesterday  (am).    We at  six  o'clock  (arise).    They 

have  to  dig  the  subway   (begin).     A  wind  over  the  ocean 

(blow).    Who  has the  pitcher?  (break).    The  news  was from 

Ghent   to   Aix    (bring).     This   is   the  house   that   Jack  (build). 

Benjamin  a  whistle   (buy).     The  fugitive  was  (catch).     We 

blue  and  gold  for  our  school  colors  (choose).     Caesar  ,  saw 

and  conquered  (come).    We  have our  best  (do).    The  artist 

a  picture  of  his  mother   (draw).     The  thirsty  man  all  the  water 

(drink).     Be  not  like  dumb,  cattle    (drive).     We  a  hearty 

breakfast  and  went  on   (eat).     The  child  down  a  flight  of  stairs 

(fall).    They and  bled  in  freedom's  cause  (fight).    Ponce  de  Leon 

never  the  Fountain  of  Youth   (find).     The  summer  has  gone,  the 

birds  have away  (fly).    Ice  is •  water  (freeze).    Did  you 

your  ticket?   (get).     She  has  much  money  to  charitable  institu- 
tions (give).    He  knocked  at  the  door,  heard  no  answer,  and away 

(go).    Tobacco  in  Virginia  (grow).    This  is  the  best  pen  I  ever 

•  (have).     Have  you  the  good  news?  (hear).     He  was  a 

prisoner  for  two  weeks   (keep).     Do  you  ■  the  answer?   (know). 

Who  this  book  on  my  desk?    (lay).     He  down  to  pleasant 

dreams  (lie).     God  the  heaven  and  the  earth  (make).     At  what 

time  did  you  him?   (meet).     Arnold  dearly  for  his  treason 

(pay).     The  boy  his  composition   (read).     The  old  man  the 

Independence  Bell  in  1776   (ring).     In  his  haste  he  all  the  way 

(run).    He ,  "I'm  ten  years  old"  (say).    The  New  World  was 

by  Columbus  in  1492  (see).     What  they  thus  afar?   (seek).     He 

his  goods  and  went  away  (sell).     Hale  was  on  a  dangerous 

mission   (send).     The  two  friends  hands  (shake).     The  sun  

by  day,  the  moon  at  night  (shine).    The  sweater after  being  washed 

(shrink).     The  audience  "America"   (sing).     The  swimmer  

in  sight  of  land   (sink).     For  hours  he  in  deep  meditation   (sit). 

Because  he  was  ambitious,  I him  (slay).    ,  baby,  sleep  (sleep). 

No  one  (speak).     I  have  ■  all  my  money  (spend).     The  tiger 

on  the  deer  (spring).     I  for  ten  minutes  before  I  got  a  seat 

(stand).    $10,000  worth  of  gems  were (steal).    The  swimmer 

across  the  bay  (swim).    Babies  like  to  (swing).    I  have  all 

the  flags   (take).     Who  you  this  song?    (teach).     She  the 

truth   (tell).     I   didn't  it  was  you,  I  it  was  Tom   (think). 

The  cargo  was into  the  sea  (throw).    They their  best  clothes 

(wear).    Who  the  game  (win).    He  his  name  on  the  check 

(write). 

2. — Make  a  list  of  prepositions,  the  correct  use  of  which  is  to  be 
taught  and  a  list  of  sentences  showing  the  use  of  these  prepositions. 
Teach  use  of  certain  prepositions  in  pairs,  viz. :  in  into,  on  upon, 
from  oflf,  between  among,  beside  besides,  by  at,  on  to. 

Preposition  and  Use. — (in)  I  saw  him  in  the  room,  (into)  He 
walked  into  the  room,  (on)  I  found  your  hat  on  the  hook,  (upon) 
He  placed  his  hat  upon  his  head,  (from)  He  comes  from  the  South, 
(ofif)  The  lamp  fell  off  the  table,  (between)  The  man  was  between 
two  fires,  (among)  There  is  honor  even  among  thieves,  (beside) 
I  stood  beside  him.  (besides)  No  one  appeared  besides  us.  (by) 
Stand  by  my  side,  (at)  Be  there  at  three  o'clock,  (on)  He  set  out 
on  a  long  voyage,  (to)  He  made  a  trip  to  Buffalo,  (without)  A  man 
mithout  a  purpose  is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  (under)  The  village 
smithy  stands  under  a  chestnut  tree,  (toward)  We  sailed  toward  the 
south,  (about)  He  wrapped  the  draperies  of  his  couch  about  him. 
(of)  I  will  tell  you  of  the  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  (opposite)  I  live 
opposite  you.  (aboard)  The  patient  died  aboard  "The  Swallow." 
(across)  England  lies  across  the  sea.  (near)  The  post  office  is  near 
the  station,  (before)  No  white  man  ever  came  here  before  1492. 
(past)  It  is  long  past  midnight,  (above)  A  captain  is  above  a  corporal 
in  rank,  (around)  The  circumnavigator  traveled  around  the  world, 
(beneath)  To  tell  a  lie  is  beneath  the  act  of  a  gentleman,  (below) 
We  found  gold   far   belov»  the   surface,      (concerning)    He   wrote   me 
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concerning  that  transaction,  (during)  This  store  will  be  closed  during 
the  summer,  (except)  No  one  except  an  employee  is  allowed  to  stand 
here,  (over)  The  cook  turned  the  cake  over,  (until)  The  play  will 
not  begin  tmtil  8:30  p.  m.  (behind)  The  Indians  got  behind  the 
settlers.  (along)  Hudson  sailed  along  the  shore  of  the  river, 
(against)  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  against  the  man.  (beyond) 
The  house  was  built  beyond  the  second  hill,  (down)  The  invalid 
walked  down  the  stairs,  (through)  The  Unionists  charged  through 
the  Rebel  lines,  (for)  Hale  died  for  his  country,  (up)  They  climbed 
up  the  mountain  side. 

Fill  the  following  blanks  with  prepositions  that  will  bring  the 
words  into  relation : 

(1)   born  America;   (2)   hill;   (3)   dale;   (4)   

you  and  me;   (5)  lived me;   (6)  lies  the  sea;   (7)   live  

you;  (8)  sailed the  south;  (9)  the  chestnut  tree;  (10)  made 

a  trip Buffalo;  (11)  set  out on  a  voyage;  (12)  Be  there 

3  p.  m.;  (13)  I  stood him;  (14)  two  fires;   (15)  honor  

thieves;    (16)   fell  the  table;    (17)    comes  the  south;    (18) 

saw  him  the  room;   (19)   walked  the  room;    (20)   hat  

his  head;    (21)    office  is  the   station;    (22)    No  one   came   here 

1492;  (23)  long midnight;   (24)   captain  is  a  corporal; 

(25)  traveled  the  world;  (26)  to  lie  is  the  act  of  a  gentle- 
man;   (27)    found  gold  far  the   surface;    (28)    wrote  that 

transaction;    (29)    Closed  the   summer;    (30)    No   one  an 

employee;   (31)  turned  the  cake  •;   (32)   will  not  begin  8:30; 

(33)   got  the  settlers;   (34)   sailed  the  shore;    (35)   verdict 

the  prisoner ;   (36)  lived  the  second  hill ;    (37)   walked  

the  stairs;   (38)   charged  the  lines;   (39)   died  his  country; 

(40)  •  the  mountain  side. 

Supply  the  correct  prepositions  in  the  following : 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   James   Robinson   request   the   pleasure  your 

presence  a  birthday  party  to  be  given  honor  their  son 

Howard    the   afternoon   Tuesday    the    twenty-second    

January half three  o'clock.    This  house  is sale,  not 

let.    There  will  be  a  sale men's  suits Wanamaker's  tomorrow. 

3. — Use  of  personal  pronouns  forming  parts  of  compound  subjects 
or  objects.     The  personal  pronouns  are: 

Simple  Personal  Pronouns. — I,  you,  we,  thou,  ye,  he,  she,  it,  they. 

Compound  Personal  Pronouns. — Myself,  thyself,  himself,  herself, 
itself,  ourselves,  yourselves,  themselves. 

Compound  Subject. —  (1)  I,  you  and  he  are  simple  personal  pro- 
nouns. (2)  He  and  I  are  good  friends.  (3)  You  and  I  should  work 
together.  (4)  He,  she  and  it  are  in  the  third  person  singular.  (5) 
When  did  you  and  he  arrive?     (6)  They  and  we  live  in  the  same  town. 

Compound  Object. —  (1)  They  saw  you  and  me.  (2)  The  teacher 
praised  us  and  them.  (3)  She  knows  him  and  me.  (4)  You  and  I 
will  visit  him  and  her.  (5)  I  will  examine  them  and  you.  (6)  We 
want  you  and  him. 

4. — Study  of  sentences  illustrating  agreement  of:  (a)  Verb  in 
the  singular  with  singular  subject,  (b)  Verb  in  the  plural  with  plural 
subject. 

(a)  In  the  following  and  similar  sentences  underline  the  subject 
once  and  the  predicate  twice : 

(1)  I  am  a  pupil  of  this  school.  (2)  He  likes  to  play  ball.  (3) 
She  is  my  sister.  (4)  America  is  a  free  country.  (5)  The  bird  flies. 
(6)  This  watch  belongs  to  my  father.  (7)  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 
(8)  Hale  died  for  his  country.  (9)  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 
(10)  My  old  friend  has  arrived. 

Show  by  a  study  of  the  above  sentences  that  the  verb  must  agree 
with  its  subject  (in  number  and  person).  A  verb  in  the  singular  takes 
a  singular  subject. 

(b)  Study  the  following  sentences  as  in  (a)  and  show  that  a 
verb  in  the  plural  has  a  plural  subject: 

(1)  We  were  given  tickets  for  the  theatre.  (2)  They  have  waited 
a.  long  time.  (3)  You  have  passed  the  examination.  (4)  Citizens  are 
allowed  to  vote.  (5)  Good  books  are  good  friends.  (6)  Four  quarts 
make  one  gallon.  (7)  The  prisoners  were  acquitted.  (8)  The  Indians 
have  smoked  the  peace  pipe. 

Correct  the  errors  in  agreement  of  subject  and  predicate  in  the 
fallowing  sentences.    Give  reasons  : 

(1)  Where  was  you  when  I  called  your  name?  (2)  There  goes 
the  children.     (3)   The  books  is  on  the  table.     (4)   He,  not  she,  were 


wrong.  (5)  My  money  were  spent.  (6)  One  boy  in  the  class  have 
copied.  (7)  Every  article  in  these  boxes  are  for  sale.  (8)  We,  the 
members  of  this  club,  has  adopted  the  constitution.  (9)  We  was 
satisfied.     (10)  Here  come  my  brother. 

(c)  Verb  in  the  singular  when  the  subject  consists  of  two  words 
connected  by  "or"  or  "nor"  : 

(1)  Either  you  or  I  must  go.  (2)  Either  Jones  or  Smith  starts  for 
Europe  tomorrow.  (3)  Neither  the  boy  nor  the  man  is  to  blame. 
(4)  Neither  Tom  nor  Harry  has  finished.  (5)  Either  he  or  she  is  to 
blame.  (6)  Either  the  law  or  the  man  is  at  fault.  (7)  Neither  John 
nor  Mary  was  here.  (8)  Neither  his  father  nor  his  mother  was  alive. 
(9)  Neither  this  house  nor  the  other  is  for  sale.  (10)  Neither  the 
Republican  nor  the  Progressive  candidate  was  elected.  (11)  Either 
the  lawyer  or  his  client  is  guilty  of  perjury. 

(d)  Verb  in  the  plural  when  the  verb  has  two  or  more  subjects 
connected  by  "and" : 

(1)  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  are  close  friends.  (2)  The  sun,  moon 
and  stars  light  the  earth.     (3)   Buds  and  flowers  are  beautiful  things. 

(4)  Do  Jennie  and  Amy  study  diligently?  (5)  Both  his  money  and 
his  good  name  are  lost.  (6)  The  metal  and  physical  powers  are  im- 
proved by  use.  (7)  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  (8)  Physics  and 
chemistry  are  sciences.  (9)  Washington  and  Lincoln  were  great 
Americans.  (10)  The  Senator  and  the  Governor  were  in  the  first 
carriage.  (11)  Rice  and  cotton  grow  in  a  warm  climate.  (12) 
Knavery  and  flattery  are  LIoou  rcjjuui.s. 

(e)  Correct  form  of  pronouns  as  subjects. 

The  following  pronouns  are  in  the  nominative  case  and  should  be 
used  only  as  subjects: 

(1)  I;  (2)  we;  (3)  thou;  (4)  ye;  (5)  he;  (6)  she;  (7)  they; 
(8)  who. 

Use  each  of  the  above  pronouns  as  subjects  in  as  many  sentences 
as  possible. 

Examples:  (1)  /  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey.  (2)  IVe  strive  to 
succeed.  (3)  Thou  shalt  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  (4)  Ye 
call  be  chief.  (5)  He  plans  a  ship  that  will  sail  the  sea.  (6)  She  was 
a  phantom  of  delight.  (7)  They  buried  him  in  the  dead  of  night.  (8) 
Who  goes  there? 

(f)  Correct  forms  of  pronouns  as  objects. 

The  following  pronouns  are  in  the  objective  case  and  should  be 
used  only  as  objects: 

(1)  me;  (2)  us;  (3)  thee;  (4)  him;  (5)  her;  (6)  them;  (7) 
whom. 

Use  each  of  the  above  pronouns  as  objects  in  as  many  sentences 
as  possible. 

.Examples:    (1)   He  saved  me.     (2)  The  fisherman  gave  us  many 
fish.     (3)  God  bless  thee  and  keep  thee!     (4)  They  chose  him  captain. 

(5)  The  policeman  protected  her.  (6)  We  knew  them  for  many  years. 
(7)  To  whom  did  you  deliver  my  message? 

5. — Sentence  Study.     (Subject) 

(a)  Show  subject  when  subject  is  in  regular  position.  (The  sub- 
jects of  the  following  sentences  are  in  regular  position.  Change  them 
to  inverted  positon.) 

(1)  We  are  happy  boys  and  girls.  (2)  I  must  go.  (3)  The  storm 
swept  down  on  the  fleet.  (4)  He  is  an  honorable  man.  (5)  Washing- 
ton was  first  in  war  and  in  peace.  (6)  The  noise  grew  louder  and 
louder.  (7)  Our  victory  was  joyfully  celebrated.  (8)  The  sails 
dropped  down.  (9)  He  came  from  a  foreign  land.  (10)  The  American 
flag  is  a  beautiful  emblem.  (11)  She  was  a  lady  of  high  degree.  (12) 
Truth  is  stranger  than   fiction.      (12)    I  am  monarch  of  all   I   survey. 

(14)  The    messenger    reached    his    destination    staggering    and    weak. 

(15)  Rome  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  (16)  We  laid  him  down 
slowly  and  sadly.  (17)  I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy.  (18)  Wisdom 
sits  at  the  gates.  (19)  New  York  is  truly  a  wonderful  city.  (20)  The 
village  smithy  stands  under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree. 

(b)  Show  subject  when  subject  is  in  inverted  position.  (The 
subjects  of  the  following  sentences  are  in  inverted  position.  Change 
them  to  regular  position.) 

(1)  Wide  is  the  road.  (2)  Faithful  unto  death  was  he.  (3)  A 
mighty  man  is  he.  (4)  Down  dropped  the  breeze.  (5)  Three  score 
and  ten  years  old  is  he.  (6)  Into  the  valley  of  death  rode  the  six 
hundred.     (7)    Around  him  stormed  the  sea. 
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first  ',1'cek. — Simple  sentences  separated  into  their  subjects  and 
predicates   (whole  subjects  and  whole  predicates)  : 

(1)  Moisture  is  exhaled.  (2)  Sentences  are  analyzed.  (3) 
Honesty  will  pay.  (4)  The  moon  is  shining.  (5)  The  day  is  done. 
(6)  The  leaves  begin  to  fall.  (7)  Cuba  has  been  freed.  (8)  The 
North  Pole  has  been  discovered.  (9)  The  student  has  worked  very 
hard.  (10)  His  life  might  have  been  saved.  (11)  The  earth  is  round. 
(12)  Constantinople  has  been  captured.  (13)  The  brook  goes  on 
forever.  (14)  The  obedient  boy  was  rewarded  by  his  teacher.  (15) 
The  continent  of  South  America  has  the  largest  river  in  the  world. 
(16)  Spitting  on  the  streets  should  be  prohibited.  (17)  Cleanliness 
should  be  encouraged.  (18)  Light  can  be  reflected.  (19)  Criminals 
must  be  punished.     (20)   Cornwallis  was  captured  at  Yorktown. 

Now  ask  pupils  to  distinguish  the  chief  word  or  words  in  each 
part. 

The  definition  of  a  noun  should  be  derived  inductively  after  the 
selection  of  the  names  of  persons,  names  of  places,  names  of  things, 
from  the  pupils'  text  books,  daily  conversations,  etc. 

From  the  pupils'  geography,  history,  reader  or  other  text  book 
sekct  a  paragraph  similar  to  the  following: 

"Sottth  America  is  the  fourth  in  size  of  all  the  continents.  It  is 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  Europe,  a  little  smaller  than  the  whole  Russian 
Empire,  and  contains  about  one-seventh  of  the  land  of  the  world. 
South  America  derives  its  name  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  was  the 
first  man  to  draw  a  map  of  the  New  World." 

Read  carefully  the  above  selection.  Then  in  the  columns  below 
write  in  the  proper  space  every  word  that  is  used  as  the  name  of  a 
person,  place  or  thing: 


Verbs. 
What  is  Said  About  the  Subject  Nouns. 

had  come 
was 

could  raise 
cheered 


Name  of  Person. 
.\merigo  Vespucci 


Nouns. 

Name  of  Place. 

South  America 
Europe 

Russian  Empire 
New  World 


Name  of  Thing. 

size,  continents 
land,  world 
name,  map,  man 


Hence  the  definition:  A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of  a 
person,  place,  or  thing. 

Second  Week. — Simple  declarative  sentences  analyzed — the  chief 
word  of  the  whole  subject  and  the  chief  word  of  the  whole  predicate 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  whole  subject  and  the  whole  predicate: 

(1)  John  will  eat  his  supper.  (2)  The  birds  sleep  in  the  nest. 
(3)  Mary  wrote  a  letter  to  her  sister.  (4)  We  shall  walk  in  the  park. 
(5)  The  boys  did  their  work  cheerfully.  (6)  The  snow  will  melt  in 
the  spring.  (7)  I  shall  get  the  position.  (8)  The  tall  boy  can  jump 
over  the  rope.  (9)  The  careless  messenger  forgot  his  errand.  (10) 
The  farmer's  cows  eat  the  grass  in  the  pasture.  (11)  The  skillful 
hunter  shot  the  deer.  (12)  I  know  every  member  of  the  family.  (13) 
The  sly  fox  saw  the  hunters.  (14)  They  started  out  on  a  long  journey. 
(15)  Charity  begins  at  home.  (16)  Yesterday,  the  pitcher  threw  the 
ball  to  the  catcher.  (17)  Oranges  and  lemons  grow  in  warm  countries. 
(18)  The  veteran  told  a  story  about  the  war.  (19)  During  the  rain, 
he  brought  an  umbrella  with  him.  (20)  At  the  concert  tonight  Mary 
will  sing  a  solo. 

The  definition  of  a  verb  should  be  derived  inductively  by  the  pupils 
after  naming  the  subject  nouns  on  a  given  page  of  the  reader  and 
telling  what  is  said  about  each. 

From  the  pupils'  text  books  select  a  paragraph  similar  to  the 
following : 

The  dark  days  of  the  Revolution  had  come.  The  American  army 
WAS  a  mere  handful  of  men.  The  Continental  Congress  could  not 
R-MSE  money.  The  people  feared  the  worst.  Washington  cheered  up 
his  soldiers  and  his  countrymen  by  his  optimism. 

In  the  above  sentences  name  all  the  subject  nouns.  (See  table 
below.)  Opposite  each  subject  noun  write  the  word  that  tells  what  is 
said  about  the  noun  : 


Subject  Nouns. 

days 
army 
Continental  Congress 
Washington 

Hence  the  definition :  A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  say  something  about 
some  person  or  thing. 

Third  Week. — Use  of  words  as  noun  and  as  verb.  Show  that  the 
use  of  a  word  determines  its  being  a  noun  or  a  verb. 

In  the  following  sentences  tell  whether  the  italicized  words  are 
nouns  or  verbs.    Give  reasons : 

(1)1  sent  my  answer  yesterday.  (2)  Did  you  answer  his  letter? 
(3)  We  should  always  act  courteously.  (4)  It  was  the  act  of  a  coward. 
(5)  Always  cover  exposed  eatables.  (6)  This  box  has  no  cover.  (7) 
Please  address  this  envelope.  (8)  What  is  your  address?  (9)  The 
fly  is  a  dangerous  insect.     (10)   Birds  fly. 

Use  each  of  the  following  words  twice — once  as  a  noun  and  once 
as  a  verb:  Walk,  abuse,  lock,  accent,  chain,  acclaim,  accord,  account, 
dream,  leaves,  soil,  advocate,  appeal,  dress,  dust,  watch,  plant,  farm, 
fish,  sail,  arms,  iron,  welcome,  talk,  rose,  gain,  love,  train. 

Fourth  Week. — The  Pronoun. 

By  examination  of  sentences  similar  to  the  following  derive  the 
definition  of  a  pronoun : 

John  put  John's  hat  upon  John's  head.  John  put  his  hat  upon  his 
head.  Washington  was  the  father  of  Washington's  country.  Wash- 
ington was  the  father  of  his  country.  The  soldiers  told  the  soldiers' 
general  that  the  soldiers  would  die  fighting  for  the  general.  .  The 
soldiers  told  their  general  that  they  would  die  fighting  for  him. 

Hence  the  definition :  A  pronoun  is  a  word  that  denotes  persons  or 
things  without  naming  them. 

Drill,  using  pronouns  as  subjects,  as  objects  and  as  predicate 
nominatives. 

As  subjects:  I,  we,  you,  ye,  he,  she,  they,  who.  Supply  as  many 
predicates  as  possible  for  each  of  these  pronouns  used  as  subjects. 

As  objects:  Me,  us,  thee,  him,  her,  them,  whom.  Supply  as  many 
subjects  and  predicates  as  possible  for  each  of  these  pronouns  used  as 
objects. 

As  predicate  nominatives:  I,  we,  you,  ye,  he,  she,  they,  who. 
Supply  as  many  subjects  and  predicates  as  possible  for  each  of  these 
pronouns  used  as  predicate  nominatives. 

Analysis  of  simple  declarative  sentences  : 

(1)  I  enjoyed  my  vacation.  (2)  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds. 
(3)  She  picked  many  beautiful  flowers.  (4)  I  study  my  lessons 
diligently.  (5)  The  great  Spanish  Armada  was  destroyed.  (6)  The 
Brooklyn  Bridge  was  built  long  ago.  (7)  Bright-eyed  daisies  peep  up 
everywhere.  (8)  We  will  soon  travel  in  airships.  (9)  I  went  out 
immediately.  (10)  Time  waits  for  no  man.  (11)  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  (12)  The  colonies  won  the  war 
for  independence.  (13)  Washington  bade  farewell  to  his  officers.  (14) 
The  speaker  was  applauded  enthusiastically. 

Fifth  fFcc*.— Review  definition  of,  and  drill  on.  the  pronoun. 

The  emphatic  form  of  the  simple  declarative  sentence.  (Ex- 
clamatory sentence.) 

A  declarative  sentence  may  express  strong  feeling,  such  as  anger, 
sorrow,  grief,  passion,  etc.  Such  sentences  are  called  exclamatory 
sentences. 

Examples  of  exclamatory  sentences : 

(1)  How  wonderful  is  the  advent  of  spring!  (2)  I'll  give  my 
kingdom  for  a  horse!     (3)  Oh!  a  dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green  ! 

Change  the  above  sentences  from  simple  exclamatory  to  simple 
declarative  sentences. 

Change  the  following  from  simple  declarative  to  simple  ex- 
clamatory sentences : 

(1)    The  evening  is  lovely.     (2)    They  are  honorable  men.     (3) 
They  shall  not  die.     (4)  Long  shall  it  wave  on  high. 
Sixth  Week. — The  adjective. 

Derive  inductively  the  definition  of  the  adjective,  using  sentences 
similar  to  the  following  : 

(1)  The  good  boy  obeyed  his  mother.     (2)  Great  oaks  from  little 
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acorns  grow.  (3)  Our  country  is  a  free  country.  (4)  The  beautiful 
flower  faded  and  died.  (5)  The  old  man  was  very  wise. 

In  the  above  and  similar  sentences  point  out  all  the  nouns  and 
pronouns.  Then  point  out  the  words  that  modify  or  qualify  or  limit 
the  meanings  of  the  nouns. 

Hence  the  definition  of  the  adjective:  An  adjective  is  a  word 
used  with  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  to  describe  or  limit  its  meaning. 

Construct  sentences  containing  adjectives. 

Analysis  of  simple  declarative  sentences  containing  adjectives. 

(1)  The  honest  man  returned  the  lost  ring.  (2)  The  brave  soldier 
fought  for  his  country.  (3)  Kind  words  are  valuable  jewels.  (4) 
Healthy  children  should  play  games.  (5)  The  beautiful  flower  was 
plucked  by  a  careless  child.  (6)  Patient  Columbus  succeeded.  (7) 
The  dark  night  frightened  the  little  boy.  (8)  Warm  winds  come  from 
the  Gulf  Stream.  (9)  The  hot  summer  nights  made  sleep  impossible. 
(10)  The  mad  dog  was  shot.  (11)  Many  men  work  in  this  ugly  fac- 
tory. (12)  Busy  bees  make  sweet  honey.  (13)  Happy  boys  run  and 
shout.  (14)  A  tall,  stout  man  walked  into  the  little  room.  (15)  The 
longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home.  (16)  Precious  stones 
are  found  in  dark  Africa.  (17)  The  green  grass  grew  in  the  pretty 
meadow.  (18)  He  wore  a  black  suit,  gray  hat  and  tan  gloves.  (19) 
The  innocent  man  was  released.  (20)  Eight  persons  lost  their  lives  in 
the  terrible  fire. 

Seventh  Week. — Review  definition  of,  and  drill  on,  the  adjective. 
Let  the  pupils  pick  out  adjectives  modifying  nouns  and  pronouns,  from 
their  text  books. 

Examples  of  adjectives  used  out  of  their  usual  place. 

A.  Usual  place:  (1)  Twelve  good  and  true  men  declared  him 
guilty.  (2)  The  poor,  honest  man  refused  to  beg.  (3)  The  young 
and  pretty  girl  smiled.  (4)  Great,  good  Cssar  fell.  (5)  The  cruel, 
terrible  giant  stood  before  me. 

B.  Out  of  usual  place:  (1)  Twelve  men,  good  and  true,  declared 
him  guilty.  (2)  Poor,  but  honest,  the  man  refused  to  beg.  (3)  The 
girl,  young  and  pretty,  smiled.  (4)  Csesar,  great  and  good,  fell.  (5) 
The  giant  stood  before  me — cruel  and  terrible. 

Write  sentences  containing  adjectives  in  the  usual  order,  then  re- 
write the  sentences  so  that  the  adjectives  will  be  out  of  their  usual 
place.  Write  sentences  containing  adjectives  out  of  their  usual  place, 
then  re-write  so  that  the  adjectives  will  be  in  their  usual  place. 

Eighth   Week. — Interrogative   Sentences. 

Examples  of  interrogative  sentences : 

(1)  Who  did  it?  (2)  Why  did  you  come  late?  (3)  Is  your 
father  at  home?     (4)  When  did  this  letter  come? 

Write  a  series  of  interrogative  sentences.  Tell  why  each  sentence 
is  interrogative. 

Elicit  definition  from  the  pupils:  An  interrogative  sentence  is  a 
sentence  used  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Adverb.  Derive  inductively  that  part  of  the  definition  con- 
cerning verbs,  using  sentences  similar  to  the  following: 

(1)  I  walk  slowly.  (2)  We  ride  daily.  (3)  She  sings  sweetly. 
(4)  They  lived  happily.    (S)  The  earth  revolves  forever. 

In  the  above  and  similar  sentences,  point  out  the  predicate  verb. 
Then  point  out  the  words  that  modify  the  meanings  of  the  predicate 
verbs. 

Hence  the  definition  of  the  adverb :  An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to 
modify  the  meaning  of  a  verb. 

Construct  sentences  containing  words  used  to  modify  the  meanings 
of  the  verbs. 

Ninth  Week.— The  Imperative  Sentence. 

Examples  of  imperative  sentences  on  B.  B. 

(1)  Go  home.  (2)  Please  excuse  the  absence  of  my  son.  (3) 
Don't  shoot  till  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes.  (4)  Roll  on,  thou 
deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll!  (S)  give  us  a  song  to  cheer.  (6) 
Make  way  for  liberty! 

Write  a  series  of  imperative  sentences.  Let  pupils  tell  why  each 
sentence  is  imperative.    Get  pupils  to  formulate  the  definition. 

An  imperative  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  expresses  a  command  or 
an  entreaty. 

Review  use  of  adverb.  Have  pupils  select  adverbs  in  the  reader, 
history  and  geography. 
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First  Week. — Analysis  of  simple  sentences:  (1)  Florida  was  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  from  Spain  in  1819.  (2)  Manhattan 
Island  was  sold  to  the  Dutch  by  the  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollars. 
(3)  Columbus  sailed  from  Spain  on  the  third  of  August,  1492.  (4) 
Raleigh  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  at  the  court  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. (5)  Thy  father  will  come  to  thee  soon.  (6)  I  read  the  news- 
papers every  morning.  (7)  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers.  (8) 
The  South  rebelled  against  the  Union.  (9)  Morse  was  the  inventor 
of  the  telegraph.     (10)   Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin. 

Second  Week. — Ready  recognition  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech, 
using  text  books  in  reading,  history  and  geography. 

Request  the  pupil  to  select  a  paragraph  or  page  from  any  one  of 
his  text  books,  and  to  scan  each  word.  The  pupil  should  mentally 
classify  each  word  as  one  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  and  tabulate  the 
results  of  this  classification. 

This  written  work  should  be  accomplished  in  as  little  time  as  pos- 
sible and  should  be  followed  by  a  rapid  drill  in  which  the  reasons  for 
the  classification  are  given  by  the  pupil. 

Third  Week. — Make  a  list  of  words,  each  of  which  may  be  used  as 
several  parts  of  speech,  e.  g. :  Back— as  noun — His  back  is  bent.  As 
adjective— Sit  in  the  back  seat.  As  verb — Back  your  horses.  As  adverb 
— Sit  back.  Using  the  form  shown  above,  give  illustrations  of  the 
use  of  the  following  words  as  several  parts  of  speech :  front,  race 
face,  land,  light,  row,  stand,  walk,  dream,  watch,  fish,  plant,  ride,  still, 
crowd,  wish,  honor,  visit,  live,  deck,  skate,  say,  free,  fly,  shot,  open, 
swing,  walk,  turn,  paint,  laugh,  sleep,  shelter,  harbor,  touch,  play. 

Fourth  Week. — Analysis  and  synthesis  of  sentences  containing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  phrases:     (noun,  adjective  and  adverbial  phrases.) 

Indicate  the  )iozi)i  phrases  in  the  following  sentences  :  (1)  To  see  is 
to  believe.  (2)  He  was  punished  for  coming  late.  (3)  Selling  books 
is  an  honest  occupation.  (4)  He  likes  to  study.  (5)  It  is  easy  to 
criticise.  (6)  Birds  like  to  fly.  (7)  To  walk  is  healthful.  (8)  He 
was  sentenced  for  committing  burglary.  (9)  To  err  is  human.  (10) 
To  forgive  is  divine. 

Use  the  following  phrases  as  noun  phrases  in  sentences:  (1) 
Going  to  school.  (2)  To  work.  (3)  For  helping  him.  (4)  To  sing. 
(5)  For  coming  early.  (6)  To  play.  (7)  To  study.  (8)  To  discover 
America.  (9)  To  invent  the  steamboat.  (10)  For  saving  her  life. 
Construct  sentences  containing  noun  phrases. 

Indicate  the  adjective  phrases  in  the  following  sentences:  (1)  The 
village  blacksmith  was  a  man  of  might.  (2)  This  is  a  book  of  songs. 
(3)  A  man  in  an  automobile  sped  by.  (4)  A  boy  with  courage  will  be- 
come a  man  of  character.  (5)  The  cry  of  the  wolf  was  heard.  (6) 
He  wrote  a  composition  of  three  paragraphs.  (7)  The  soldiers  of 
Washington  defeated  the  veterans  of  England.  (8)  A  boy  of  great 
promise  wins  the  approval  of  his  teacher.  (9)  We  gave  them  bread 
to  eat  and  water  to  drink.     (10)  This  is  a  land  of  liberty. 

Use  the  following  phrases  as  adjective  phrases  in  sentences:  (1) 
Of  learning.  (2)  To  write.  (3)  In  a  new  coat.  (4)  With  ambition. 
(5)  On  the  platform.  (6)  From  the  West.  (7)  Of  the  President.  (8) 
With  his  army.  (9)  Of  the  republic.  (10)  Of  the  steamer.  Construct 
sentences  containing  adjective  phrases.  In  the  above  sentences,  change 
every  aljective  phrase  into  adjective  modifiers. 

Indicate  the  adverbial  phrases  in  the  following  sentences:  (1) 
We  sailed  on  the  ten  o'clock  boat.  (2)  He  peered  into  the  gloom. 
(3)  The  patriots  retreated  across  New  Jersey.  (4)  This  store  will 
close  Saturdays  at  one  o'clock.  (5)  They  pleaded  for  a  respite.  (6) 
Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes.  (7)  He  ran  after  the  fugitive.  (8) 
The  train  rushed  on  to  destruction.  (9)  He  made  his  will  just  before 
he  died.     (10)  We  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight. 

Use  the  following  phrases  as  adverbial  phrases  in  sentences:  (1) 
In  confusion.  (2)  After  a  long  delay.  (3)  With  pleasure.  (4)  Under 
orders.  (5)  For  your  sake.  (6)  Toward  the  house.  (7)  To  the 
south.  (8)  In  twenty  minutes.  (9)  Into  the  room.  (10)  Without 
hesitation.     Construct  sentences  containing  adverbial  phrases. 

Nouns. 

(  Person 
Common   J  Number 
Proper        j  Gender 

'   Case       I     Syntax 
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Parsing  of  Nouns. 

To  parse  a  noun  is  to  state  the  following  facts  regarding  it : 

word  I  part  of  speech  |  kind  |  person 

number  |  gender  |  case  |  reason  for  case 

In  accordance  with  the  above  model,  parse  all  the  nouns  in  the 
following  sentences:  (1)  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 
(2)  The  sun  sets  in  the  west.  (3)  Fire  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad 
master.  (4)  Life  is  short.  (5)  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread. 

Fifth  Week. — Teach  declension   of: 

(  personal 

Pronouns  \  "'^'''^^ 

j  interrogative 

'•  adjective 

Definitions. 
A  pronoun  is  a  word  that  denotes  persons  or  things  without  nam- 
ing them.     Pronouns  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : 

(1)  Personal — I,  thou,  you,  he,  she,  we,  they,  etc. 

(2)  Relative — who,  which,  that,  what. 

(3)  Interrogative — who?  which?  what? 

(4)  Adjective — this,  that,  these,  those,  one,  some,  each,  etc. 

Sixth  Week. — Review  work  of  weeks  1-5. 

Seventh  Week. — Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  sentences:  (1) 
The  stern,  rigid  Puritans  often  worshipped  there.  (2)  Bright-eyed 
flowers  grow  in  the  fertile  field.  (3)  Between  the  two  mountains  lies 
a  fertile  valley.  (4)  Last  Wednesday  I  traveled  from  New  York  to 
Boston.  (5)  The  Normans  conquered  England  in  the  eleventh  century. 
(6)  New  York  City  has  a  population  of  5,000,000  people.  (7)  The 
American  Continent  was  probably  discovered  by  Cabot.  (8)  He 
planned  a  trip  to  Europe.  (9)  Gunpowder  was  used  by  the  Chinese. 
(10)  New  York  newspapers  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Differentiation  Between  Sentence  and  Phrase. 

A  sentence  expresses  a  complete  thought. 
A  phrase  is  part  of  a  complete  thought  and  expresses  relation  be- 
tween ideas. 

Tell  whether  each  of  the  following  is  a  sentence  or  a  phrase.  Give 
reasons.  Change  the  phrases  into  sentences  by  the  addition  of  the 
aecesssary  elements : 

(1)  Every  American  citizen  should  vote.  (2)  A  gallon  contains 
four  quarts.  (3)  The  Declaration  of  Independence.  (4)  In  1607, 
Henry  Hudson.  (5)  Eggs  are  good  to  eat.  (6)  The  fresh  milk  from 
the  cow.  (7)  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  (8)  The  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  (9)  For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  man.  (10)  In  the 
Continent  of  North  America.  (11)  We  had  a  fine  time.  (12)  The  boy 
full  of  mischief.  (13)  Benedict  Arnold,  unfaithful  to  his  country. 
(14)  Snakes  crawl.  (15)  Into  the  cool  water.  (16)  If  at  first  you  don't 
succeed,  try,  try,  again. 

Eighth   Week. — Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  sentences. 

(1)  The  Mohammedans  make  annual  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  (2) 
Cotton  is  raised  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  (3)  John 
Milton  was  one  of  the  greatest  English  poets.  (4)  We  climbed  up  the 
mountain  for  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  (5)  The  ship  sought 
shelter  in  a  tiny  harbor  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  (6)  The  body  is 
protected  by  an  outer  covering  of  skin.  (7)  Cromwell  ruled  the  people 
of  England  with  a  hand  of  iron.  (8)  We  should  wear  rubbers  in 
stormy  weather.  (9)  Benjamin  Franklin  caught  the  flash  of  lightning 
in  a  bottle.     (10)  Slaves  vifere  brought  to  this  country  in  1619. 

Parsing  of  Adjectives. 

Rule — In  parsing  an  adjective,  tell  (1)  The  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs. (2)  The  word  it  modifies.  (3)  The  degree  of  comparison. 
(4)   The  comparison. 

Form  of  parsing  an  adjective: 
word  I  part  of  speech   |   class   |  word  modified   |   degree  |   comparison 

In  a  page  of  the  pupil's  text  book  pick  out  the  adjectives  and  parse 
them  according  to  the  above  model. 


Ninth  Week. — Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  sentences. 

(1)  This  book  is  presented  to  you  as  a  token  of  my  esteem.  (2) 
President  Roosevelt  served  as  chief  executive  for  two  terms.  (3) 
Shakespeare  wrote  many  wonderful  plays.  (4)  Elizabeth  was  Queen  of 
England  from  1558  to  1603.  (5)  The  department  held  a  special  sale 
of  men's  clothing.  (6)  Interest  is  the  sum  of  money  paid  for  the  use 
of  money.  (7)  The  agent  received  a  reasonable  commission  for  his 
work.  (8)  The  President  of  the  United  States  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $75,000.  (9)  Shakespeare  was  fifty-two  years  old  on  the  day 
of  his  death.  (10)  He  magnanimously  gave  the  water  to  a  dying 
soldier. 

Expansion  of  Adjectives  Into  Adjective  Phrases. 

Use  the  following  adjectives  in  sentences.  Then  rewrite  the  sen- 
tences, expanding  the  adjectives  into  adjective  phrases: 

Able,  splendid,  harmful,  lazy,  cheerful,  beautiful,  happy,  pretty, 
kind,  gentle,  starry,  noble,  great,  good,  brave,  etc. 

Tenth  Week. — Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  sentences : 

(1)  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  one  of  the  early  Dutch  governors.  (2) 
The  cackling  of  geese  saved  Rome  from  destruction.  (3)  All  men  are 
created  free  and  equal.  (4)  The  Civil  War  cost  many  millions  of 
dollars.  (5)  Rip  Van  Winkle  slept  for  twenty  years  without  awaking. 
(6)  Brutus  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  all.  (7)  Napoleon  was  a  great 
French  general.  (8)  Alexander  the  Great  died  at  Babylon  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  (9)  The  laws  of  nature  "are  the  thoughts 
of  God.     (10)  The  setting  of  a  great  hope  is  like  the  setting  of  the  sun. 


AdTcrbs 


Adverbs  are  classified  according  to  their  Function  as  (1)  Simple — 
walked  rapidly.     (2)   Interrogative — when,  where,  why,  how. 

In  a  page  of  the  pupil's  te.xt  book  pick  out  the  adverbs  and  classify 
them  according  to  the  above  model. 

Eleventh  Week. — Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  sentences: 
(1)  Obedience  is  the  key  to  every  door.  (2)  Drake  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe.  (3)  Egypt  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  (4)  The 
dreamy  murmur  of  the  insects  was  heard  over  our  heads.  (5)  Webster 
was  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  modern  times.  (6)  Wine  is  made 
from  grapes.  (7)  The  thirteen  colonies  united  to  fight  their  common 
foe.  (8)  The  seeds  of  character  are  sown  in  our  youth.  (9)  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  expounded  the  wonderful  law  of  gravitation.  (10)  We 
always  listen  to  the  call  of  pleasure. 

Expansion  of  Adverbs  Into  Adverbial  Phrases. 

Use  the  following  adverbs  in  sentences.  Then  rewrite  the  sen- 
tences, expanding  the  adverbs  into  adverbial  phrases : 

Rapidly,  quietly,  happily,  carefully,  noisily,  when,  where,  why 
bitterly,  sweetly,  beautifully,  queenly,  kingly,  desperately,  etc. 

Twelfth  Week. — Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  sentences : 
(1)  Europe  was  at  war  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (2)  The 
snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming.  (3)  The  blood  throws  off  its  im- 
purities through  the  open  pores  of  the  skin.  (4)  Deep  breathing  is  a 
very  healthful  form  of  e.xercise.  (5)  God  was  angry  with  the  children 
of  Israel.  (6)  He  overthrew  them  in  the  wilderness.  (7)  The  rain 
came  down  during  the  night  in  heavy  torrents.  (8)  The  Panama  Canal 
will  be  opened  in  the  fall  of  1913.  (9)  The  lava  from  the  volcano  de- 
stroyed the  prosperous  city.  (10)  Punishment  follows  every  violation 
of  nature's  laws. 

Classification  of  Phrases,  Using  Text  Book  Other  than  Grammar. 

Using  the  above  classification  as  a  guide,  have  the  pupil  use  a 
text  book  other  than  his  grammar,  pick  out  the  phrases  on  a  given  page 
and  classify  them  according  to  the  following  model : 


Adjective 
Phrase 


?o 


Adverbial 
Phrase 


?3 


Noun 
Phrase 


Independent 
Phrase 


o 
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GRAMMAR— 7A. 

Plan. — Review:  (a)  Analysis  of  simple  sentences,  (b)  Parts  of 
speech  [except  verb],     (c)  Parsing. 

The  verb:  (a)  Present  and  past  tense  [meaning  of  it],  (b) 
Present  and  past  tense,  forms  of  it  in  regular  and  irregular  verbs, 
(c)  Terms:  tense,  regular,  irregular,  (d)  Classified  according  to 
form:    (a)  transitive,  (b)  intransitive,  (c)  copulative. 

Details. — Review :  Have  pupils  analyze  the  following  sentences 
orally,  calling  upon  them  to  parse  a  few  words  in  each : 

(1)  Who  ever  heard  of  anything  so  absurd?  (2)  John,  let  us 
look  out  of  the  window.  (3)  Where  is  my  cap?  My  black  cap?  (4) 
Come  right  in,  Master  Henry.  (S)  Yes,  we  are  ready  for  you.  (6) 
They  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  event  last  night. 
(7)  The  question  is  still  to  be  answered.  (8)  I  pledge  allegiance  to 
my  flag  and  to  the  Republic.  (9)  When  is  he  coming  home?  (10) 
I'm  going  out.  (11)  The  news  appeared  in  last  night's  paper — startling, 
almost  incredible.  (12)  Look  up  the  number  in  the  telephone  directory. 
(13)  The  audience  is  here.  [Parse  here  as  an  adverb  used  as  an 
adjective  complement.]  (14)  Now  is  the  time  to  act.  [Parse  now  as 
a  noun].  (15)  In  they  marched,  one  by  one.  [One  by  one  may  be 
parsed  as  an  adverbial  expression.]  (16)  From  time  to  time  we  receive 
word  from  him.  (17)  He  speaks  loudly.  (18)  Please,  let  me  look  at  it. 
(19)  The  more,  the  merrier.  [The  used  before  an  adjective  in  the  com- 
parative degree  is  an  adverb].     (20)  They  elected  him  secretary. 

Write  a  list  of  verbs  occurring  in  the  above  sentences  on  the  black- 
board :  Heard,  let  look,  is,  come,  are,  celebrated,  pledge,  am  going, 
etc.  Ask  pupils  to  supply  sentences  for  each  one,  in  which  forms  of  the 
verb  other  than  the  one  here  given  are  used.  The  dififerent  forms 
suggested  may  be  placed  next  to  the  one  written  on  the  blackboard. 
It  becomes  evident  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  such  forms  for  the 
different  verbs.  The  particular  form  of  each  verb  which  denotes 
present  action  may  then  be  compared  with  that  which  denotes  action 
in  the  past.  In  this  way  verbs  may  be  conveniently  classed  in  two 
groups:  (a)  Those  which  add  d  or  ed  to  the  form  of  the  present 
when  used  to  denote  an  action  of  the  past,  and  (b)  those  which  undergo 
a  change  of  some  other  kind  when  the  form  denotes  past  action.  The 
terms  regular  and  irregular  may  now  be  introduced. 

The  correct  forms  of  irregular  verbs  can  best  be  impressed  upon 
the  class  by  the  use  of  charts.  These,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  may 
be  removed  at  the  end  of  each  week  and  others  substituted  in  their 
places.  The  desired  form  should  always  be  embodied  in  a  sentence : 
"Jacob  rent  his  raiment."  "He  shut  the  door  and  walked  out."  "It 
cost  him  more  than  he  cared  to  spend." 

The  definition  of  the  irregular  and  regular  verb  previously  formu- 
lated is  only  provisional  in  character  as  it  is  incomplete.  To  perfect  it 
the  pupil  must  be  made  familiar  with  the  participle. 

Pupils  may  be  required  to  bring  in  daily,  a  few  sentences  em- 
bodying the  uses  of  the  irregular  forms  of  verbs. 

I — Review  :    Noun  Phrases  :    Five  uses  of  : 

(a)  As  subject,  (b)  As  object  of  verb,  (c)  As  predicate  nomina- 
tive, (d)  As  object  of  preposition,  (e)  In  apposition. 

The  noun  clause:  (a)  Nature  of,  (b)  Definition  of,  (c)  Terms: 
clause,  dependent  or  subordinate,  independent  or  co-ordinate. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences  pointing  out  in  each  case  the 
special  use  of  the  noun  phrase: 

(1)  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.  (2)  It  is  not  easy  to 
win  the  race.  (3)  George  is  capable  of  winning  the  race.  (4)  His 
winning  the  race  will  depend  upon  his  training.  (5)  Politeness  is  to 
do  and  say  the  kindest  things  in  the  kindest  way.  (6)  Winning  first 
place  will  count  ten  points.  (7)  To  come  and  go,  to  labor  and  to 
rest,  to  hasten  and  to  tarry,  such  is  the  life  of  the  market  place.  (8) 
That  an  empty  bag  should  stand  upright  is  impossible. 

Analyze  the  following: 

(1)  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.  (2)  It  is  not  easy  to  meet 
such  obstacles.  (3)  Breaking  up  camp  does  not  please  him.  (4)  To 
have  thought  of  it  seems  wonderful.  (5)  It  was  his  duty  to  step  for- 
ward. (6)  He  wished  to  be  crowned.  (7)  They  were  all  told  to 
rise  and  cheer.  (8)  To  toil  and  be  patient  is  the  only  way.  (9)  To 
walk  to  school  in  the  morning  is  good  exercise.     (10)  To  ask  him  a 


question  was  to  wind  up  a  spring  in  his  memory.  (11)  The  child 
wanted  to  ask  him  a  question.  (12)  The  child  had  no  idea  of  asking 
him  a  question.  (13)  It  is  hard  to  ask  him  a  question.  The  four 
sentences  here  cited  [taken  from  "Steps  in  English,"  Book  II]  illus- 
trate the  five  principal  uses  of  the  noun  phrase,  viz.:  (1)  its  use  as 
subject,  (2)  as  object  of  a  verb,  (3)  as  predicate  nominative,  (4)  as 
object  of  a  preposition,  and  (S)  in  apposition.  (14)  It  seems  strange 
to  hear  his  voice. 

For  the  phrase  to  hear  his  voice  we  may  substitute  that  we  should 
hear  his  voice.  Similarly  we  may  change  sentence  (7)  to  "They  were 
all  told  that  they  should  rise  and  cheer."  The  part  played  by  these 
phrases  in  the  sentences  is  now  assumed  by  groups  of  words  each 
possessing  a  subject  and  predicate.  After  supplementing  the  few 
examples  here  by  some  of  her  own  the  teacher  may  introduce  the 
term  noun  clause.  The  pupil  now  recognizes  that  the  noun  clause  ex- 
ercises a  function  similar  to  that  of  the  noun  phrase.  It  is  well  to 
remind  him  by  an  exercise  like  the  one  given  below  that  both  noun 
phrases  and  noun  clauses  are  substitutes  for  the  noun. 

Compare  the  following  sentences:  (1)  Labor  is  sacred.  (2) 
To  labor  is  sacred.  (3)  He  who  labors  performs  a  sacred  task.  In  a 
similar  way  compare  the  following:  (1)  Running  is  good  exercise. 
(2)  To  run  is  good  exercise.  (3)  He  who  runs  daily  is  taking  good 
exercise.  So  too  in  the  following:  (1)  To  travel  hopefully  is  better 
than  to  arrive.  (2)  Hopeful  traveling  is  better  than  arriving.  (3)  It 
is  better  that  one  should  travel  hopefully  than  that  he  should  arrive. 

Second  Month. 

The  Noun  Clause:  Its  Uses:  (a)  As  subject  of  sentence,  (b)  as 
object  of  verb. 

The  noun  clause,  like  the  noun  phrase,  can  be  used  as  the  subject 
of  a  sentence. 

Point  out  the  noun  clause  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  and 
tell  what  use  each  serves : 

(1)  That  you  did  call  me  "thief  is  true.  (2)  Who  it  was  that 
spread  the  news  is  not  yet  fully  known.  (3)  "And  what  will  the  result 
be?"  is  the  question.  (4)  When  and  under  what  circumstances  the 
change  was  effected  is  not  known.  (S)  "You  lie,  you  lie,"  kept  ring- 
ing in  his  ears.  (6)  "That  might  makes  right  is  false."  (7)  That  you 
have  wronged  me  doth  appear  in  this.  (8)  Whether  I  can  attend  to 
the  matter  is  uncertain.  (9)  What  they  say  is  irrelevant  to  the  matter 
in  question.  (10)  What  he  wants  is  more  than  that.  (11)  That  two 
and  two  make  four  is  generally  recognized  even  by  young  children. 
(12)  What  he  does  should  not  concern  us.  (13)  When  we  shall  start 
depends  upon  the  central  office.  (14)  "Private  Jones  to  the  front!" 
was  uttered  in  unmistakable  accents.  (IS)  That  you  have  changed 
your  mind  pleases  me.  (16)  What  poisons  one  may  heal  another. 
(17)  How  the  matter  escaped  me  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  (18) 
"Whatever  makes  men  good  men  makes  them  good  citizens." 

The  noun  clause  may  be  used  as  object  of  the  verb.  In  sentence 
two  a  phrase  is  substituted  for  a  noun  which  serves  this  function  in 
one.  In  sentence  three,  a  clause  replaces  the  noun  of  one  and  the  noun 
phrase  of  two. 

(1)  Elizabeth  Beecher  Stowe  preached  a  sermon.  (2)  Elizabeth 
Beecher  Stowe  tried  to  teach  a  lesson.  (3)  Elizabeth  Beecher  Stowe 
showed  how  cruel  was  our  treatment  of  our  fellow  men.  In  the 
sentence  "I  know  the  secret"  we  may  substitute  an  entire  clause  for 
the  object  of  the  verb  "secret."  Thus  we  may  say,  "I  know  where  the 
treasure  was  hidden,"  in  which  sentence  the  clause  "where  the  treasure 
was  hidden"  is  used  like  a  noun  as  the  object  of  the  verb  "know." 

In  the  following  sentences  point  out  the  noun  clauses  used  in  this 
manner : 

(1)  Old  age  teaches  what  youth  can  not.  (2)  The  weak  man  felt 
that  he  was  appreaching  the  end.  (3)  The  world  does  not  inquire 
anxiously,  "Who  is  this?"  (4)  John  simply  did  not  know  what  to 
answer.  (5)  I  wonder  who  is  coming  next.  (6)  No  one  knows  why 
the  privilege  was  ever  granted.  (7)  I  saw  that  things  were  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  (8)  Caesar  did  not  know  what  was  brewing  in 
the  mind  of  his  dearest  friend.  (9)  "I  dreamed  that  Greece  might 
still  be  free."  (10)  "I  believe  with  the  Persians  that  ten  measures  of 
talk  were  sent  down  from  heaven,  and  that  the  ladies  took  nine." 
(11)  My  advice  to  you  is  "Beware  of  that  which  glitters."  (12)  The 
question  is  asked.  What  ought  a  boy  be  expected  to  know  upon  gradua- 
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tion  from  school?  (13)  Galileo  taught  that  the  earth  moves.  (14)  I 
don't  know  whether  I  can  go  or  not.  (IS)  Do  you  know  who  stole 
the  hen?  (16)  I  fear  that  matters  have  gone  too  far  already.  (17) 
We  saw  what  was  extraordinary. 

Plan. — The  Noun  Clause:  Its  Uses  (continued)  —  (c)  In  apposition 
with  subject,  object,  etc.;    (d)   As  predicate  nominative. 

The  Verb:  Indicative  mood,  conjugation  of  transitive  verbs. 
Active  voice — all  tenses;  Passive  voice — all  tenses. 

Review :    Subordinate  and  co-ordinate  clauses. 

Details. — A  noun  clause  may  be  used  in  apposition.  Thus  the  sen- 
tence, "The  fact  was  made  known,"  may  be  amplified  by  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  in  apposition  to  "the  fact."  "The  fact  that  the  army  had 
met  defeat  was  made  known."  Similarly,  "She  cherished  the  hope" 
may  be  amplified  by  a  noun  clause  in  apposition :  "She  cherished  the 
hope  that  he  would  still  return."  In  the  sentence,  "It  is  strange  that 
the  fact  should  have  escaped  our  attention,"  the  clause  "the  fact  should 
have  escaped  our  attention"  is  a  jwun  clause  in  apposition  with  the 
subject,  "it." 

Give  the  synta.x  of  the  noun  clauses  in  the  following  sentences : 

(1)  "I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true,  that  a  noble  deed  is  a 
step  toward  God."  (2)  We  live  in  the  hope  that  the  world  will  grow 
better  and  better.  (3)  The  fact  that  he  had  never  failed  to  inform  the 
office  of  such  an  accident  led  them  to  discredit  the  report.  (4)  The 
truth  is  this;  he  never  thought  that  anyone  would  know.  (5)  It  is 
believed  that  science  has  just  begun  its  work.  (6)  The  fact  that  history 
repeats  itself  never  influenced  that  tyrant's  actions.  (7)  The  story  that 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  affair  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  accounts  of  his  contemporaries.  (8)  It  is  true  that 
there  was  considerable  opposition.  (9)  Tell  them  the  truth,  that  you 
were  imprisoned  for  talking.  (10)  This  we  know,  that  today  will 
never  come  again.  (11)  Some  of  the  Easterners  entertain  a  supersti- 
tion that  the  stork  has  a  human  heart.  (12)  The  report  that  I  died 
last  week  is  a  greatly  exaggerated  one.  (13)  The  news  that  his 
brother  searched  Paris  has  just  reached  him.  (14)  He  made  the 
assertion  that  we  would  have  a  recurrence  of  the  same  events  ten 
years  hence.  (15)  The  popular  idea  that  night  air  is  harmful  is  a 
mistake.  (16)  The  old  saying  that  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss 
does  not  mean  anything  in  particular.  (17)  Learning  from  books  has 
this  advantage  over  learning  through  first-hand  experience,  that  it  is 
the  more  economical  way. 

"A  peculiarity  about  this  Englishman's  speech  was  his  French 
accent."  "Accent"  in  this  sentence  is  a  predicate  noun.  The  same 
thought  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  "A  peculiarity  about  this 
Englishman's  speech  was  that  he  spoke  with  a  French  accent."  The 
clause  "he  spoke  with  a  French  accent"  serves  in  place  of  the  predicate 
noun.     Give  the  syntax  of  the  noun  clauses  in  the  following  sentences  : 

(1)  His  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  people  was,  "Let  them  eat 
cake!"  (2)  What  is  generally  known  about  Homer  is  that  he  was 
blind  and  that  each  of  seven  towns  claims  him  as  her  own.  (3)  A 
problem  hitherto  overlooked  is  that  each  must  have  something  to  do. 
(4)  Things  are  not  what  they  seem.  (S)  The  truth  is  that  he  never 
knew  what  had  happened.  (6)  This  is  what  I  want.  (7)  His  chief 
weakness  was  that  he  would  become  indignant  over  petty  things.  (8) 
This  is  where  the  hyacinths  grow.  (9)  My  hope  is  that  the  news  will 
never  reach  her.  (10)  The  cry  was,  "No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion." (11)  The  question  is,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
(12)  Events  are  seldom  what  they  seem  to  the  participants. 
(To  be  continued.) 

GRAMMAR— 7B. 

First  Month. 

Plan. — Review  :    Analysis  of  simple  sentences  : 

The  participle :  (a)  Nature  of,  (b)  Definition  of,  (c)  Exercise  in 
use  of,  (d)  Substitution  of  for  phrase  or  clause,  (e)  The  present  par- 
ticiple and  the  time  to  which  it  refers,  (f)  The  past  participle  and 
the  time  to  which  it  refers. 

Details. — Definition  of  r'egular  and  irregular  verbs. 

(1)  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.     (2)  We  read  the  story  of 


Troy  and  its  heroes,  written  long  ago.  (3)  He  saw  the  man  enter- 
ing the  room.  (4)  At  the  meeting,  they  presented  a  letter  written  by 
the  minister.  (5)  The  children,  roaming  about,  came  upon  a  hornet's 
nest  built  in  an  old  straw  hat.  (6)  Bees,  laden  with  honey,  were 
hastening  to  their  hives.  (7)  Explorers,  in  large  numbers,  came  to 
the  newly  discovered  land.  (8)  The  setting  sun  cast  a  new  color  over 
the  whole  landscape.  (9)  The  revolting  faction  would  not  listen  to 
reason.     (10)  Have  you  ever  heard  about  the  flying  Dutchman? 

Analyse  the  above  sentences. 

For  purposes  of  review  call  upon  pupils  to  parse  two  or  three 
words  in  each  sentence. 

Special  emphasis  in  each  case  should  be  laid  on  the  participle  (with 
the  name  of  which  the  pupils  have  not  yet  been  familiarized).  After 
several  cases  have  been  considered  it  may  be  defined  provisionally  as  a 
word  formed  from  a  verb  and  here  used  as  adjective.  [For  the  terms 
"adjective  participle"  and  "noun  participle"  employed  in  the  Course  of 
Study  in  English  (p.  35)  for  1909,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in 
General  Circular,  No.  17,  1912,  recommended  the  substitution  of  "par- 
ticiple" and  "participle  noun,"  respectively.] 

Each  sentence  may  be  so  amplified  that  the  verb  from  which  the 
adjective  is  formed  appears  as  finite  verb,  e.  g.,  "A  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss."  Thus  recast,  it  becomes  "A  stone  which  rolls  gathers  no 
moss."  Having  treated  each  sentence  in  the  exercise  similarly  pupils 
may  be  requested  to  synthesize  the  following  groups  of  sentences  so 
that  the  participle  form  as  adjective  occurs  in  the  sentence: 

(1)   He  threw  his  cap  into  the  air.    While  he  did  so  he  shouted. 

(2)  He  found  a  bird's  nest.     It  was  built  in  a  bush  near  the  barn. 

(3)  They  sent  me  the  letter.  It  was  written  in  Washington.  (4)  He 
pretended  he  was  asleep.  The  fox  watched  him.  (5)  I  bought  a 
picture.     It  was  painted  long  ago  by  an  Italian  artist. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  condensed  by  the  pupils  so  that 
the  participle  is  substituted  for  a  verb,  phrase,  or  clause: 

(1)  The  men  advanced  and  sang  the  song  of  Roland.  (2)  The 
women  ran  to  the  shore  and  welcomed  the  fishermen.  (3)  He  could 
see  all  that  was  going  on,  for  he  stood  up  at  the  signal  station.  (4) 
You  may  crush  the  truth  to  earth,  but  it  will  rise  again.  (5)  The 
animal  was  aroused  by  the  shot  and  disappeared  from  sight. 

In  the  participles  supplied  by  the  pupil  for  the  above  exercise  and 
in  those  previously  presented  two  kinds  may  be  discerned,  those  which 
refer  to  an  action  synchronous  with  that  of  the  predicate  and  those 
which  refer  to  an  action  previous  to  that  expressed  by  the  main  verb. 
The  pupil  should  be  made  to  realize  that  the  present  participle  does 
not  necessarily  refer  to  present  action.  We  are  now  prepared  to  com- 
plete the  definition  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs. 

The  Participle   (continued). 

(a)  Its  uses. 

(1)  As  adjective  modifier  of  (a)  the  subject,  (b)  the  predicate 
noun  or  pronuon,  (c)  the  object  of  a  preposition,  (d)  the  object  of 
a  verb.     (2)  As  predicate  adjective.     (3)  As  objective  complement. 

(b)  Exercises  in  expansion,  analysis  and  synthesis. 

Review:     (a)    Systematic    review    of    subordinate    clauses    which 
should  be  classified  as  noun  clauses,  adjective  clauses,  adverbial  clauses. 
[For  type  sentences  and  exercises  see  7A  Grammar  in  this  number.] 
Participles  may  be  expanded  into  clauses  of  different  kinds.     Ex- 
pand the  participles  in  the  following  sentences  into  the  kind  of  clause 
indicated  in  each  case : 

(1)  The  man,  knowing  the  truth,  kept  silent.  [Adjective  clause.] 
(2)  Recognizing  the  advantages  of  this  method,  the  people  would 
hasten  to  adopt  it.  [An  adverbial  clause  denoting  cause.]  (3)  Know- 
ing he  would  pay  for  his  deed  dearly,  he  still  persisted.  [Adverbial 
clause  denoting  concession.]  (4)  The  throng  gathered  in  front  of  the 
bank  building,  demanding  payment.  [Adverbial  clause  to  express  pur- 
pose.] (5)  Practicing  daily,  you  will  soon  find  the  work  simple. 
[Adverbial  clause  to  denote  condition.]  (6)  Looking  out  of  the  window, 
he  saw  what  the  matter  was  .  [Adverbial  clause  to  denote  time.]  (7) 
Rising  in  his  place,  he  demanded  to  be  heard.  [An  independent  clause.] 
(8)  I  regret  not  having  heard  him.     [A  noun  clause.] 
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From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  participle  serves  many  func- 
tions. In  all  of  these,  however,  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
Terb.  All  participles  are  therefore  called  verbals.  Of  the  non-verbal 
uses  which  it  renders  the  commonest  is,  perhaps,  its  service  as  an 
adjective.  As  an  adjective  the  participle  may  modify  (a)  the  subject, 
(b)  the  predicate  noun  or  pronoun,  (c)  the  object  of  a  preposition,  or 
(d)  the  object  of  a  verb. 

Analyse  the  following  sentences,  pointing  out  the  participles  and 
the  nouns  which  they  modify : 

(1)  Standing  not  far  from  the  stage,  he  heard  the  whole  con- 
versation. (2)  Yonder  stands  the  obelisk,  built  many,  many  years 
ago.  (3)  She  was  wrapped  in  an  old  shawl,  mended  in  twenty  places. 
(4)  I  hke  the  fragrance  of  new-mown  hay.  (5)  She  sold  fresh  laid 
eggs.  (6)  He  lay  there  dreaming.  [Participle  used  as  attribute  com- 
plement.] (7)  He  sat  thinking  of  the  events  of  the  previous  day. 
(8)  John  found  the  dog  sleeping.  [Participle  used  as  objective  comple- 
ment.] (9)  Every  little  while  he  would  catch  himself  falling  asleep. 
(10)  He  acknowledged  the  deed  done.  (11)  Whoever  found  the  mills 
working  to  capacity?  (12)  We  saw  his  face  growing  paler  and  paler. 
(13)  Do  you  believe  him  speaking  in  such  terms  of  his  friend?  (14) 
The  child  felt  himself  transported  to  a  new  land. 

Among  the  adjectival  uses  of  the  participle  noted  in  the  sentences 
just  presented  these  merit  special  emphasis  and  drill,  viz.:  (1)  Its 
use  as  predicate  adjective.     (2)  Its  use  as  an  objective  complement. 

Second  Month. 

Plan. — The  Participial  Noun  : 

(a)  Nature  of. 

(b)  Its  uses:  (1)  As  subject.  (2)  As  object  of  a  verb.  (3)  As 
object  of  a  preposition.  (4)  As  the  principal  word  in  a  phrase  used  as 
subject  or  predicate. 

(c)  The  participial  noun  distinguished  from  the  common  noun. 
The  participle  and  participial  noun :    Forms — present,  past,  perfect. 
Analysis  and  synthesis  of  complex  and  compound  sentences. 
Review:  Conjugation  of  transitive  verb,  active  and  passive  voices. 
Details. — Analyse  the  following  sentences  telling  how  the  participle 

is  used  in  each : 

(1)  Jumping  the  rope  is  not  always  good  exercise.  (2)  Do  you 
prefer  reading  a  play  or  seeing  it  performed?  (3)  The  keeper  was 
fond  of  going  out  with  the  dogs.  (4)  I  do  not  believe  in  sacrificing 
time  '•-'  '!^':'  "cnuisition  of  useless  facts.  (5)  Think  before  speaking. 
(6)  Going  to  camp  for  the  summer  is  an  excellent  way  of  spending 
one's  vacation.  (7)  Stop  blaming  him  for  your  own  mistakes.  (8) 
Sketching  out-of-doors  is  good  training.  (9)  No  one  would  prevent 
his  doing  so.  (10)  Who  would  object  to  his  adopting  a  plan  of  that 
kind?  (11)  These  are  the  results  of  his  writng  without  having  in- 
formed us.  ["Having  informed"  is  the  perfect  participle  to  which  the 
pupil  may  be  here  introduced  in  an  informal  way.]  (12)  We  often 
help  ourselves  by  helping  others.  (13)  Madison  Square  Garden  is 
capable  of  seating  ten  thousand  people.  (14)  Stop  annoying  the  poor 
beast!  (15)  My  answering  will  depend  upon  my  receiving  word  from 
home. 

It  appears  from  the  analysis  of  the  foregoing  sentences  that  the 
participle  may  be  used  as  (a)  subject,  (b)  object  of  verb,  (c)  object 
of  preposition,  and  (d)  principal  word  in  a  phrase  used  as  the  subject 
or  object.  Point  out  to  pupils  the  fact  that  its  qualities  as  a  noun  do  not 
deprive  it  of  its  characteristics  as  a  verb ;  when  it  is  derived  from  a 
transitive  verb,  for  example,  it  takes  an  object  [vid.  sentences  1,  2  7, 
et  al.  supra.] 

In  the  following  sentences  substitute  common  nouns  which  will 
serve  as  synonyms  for  the  participles: 

(1)  Hurry  begets  errors.  (2)  All  true  toiling  is  sacred.  (3) 
Studying  becomes  a  habit.  (4)  The  groaning  of  the  men  awoke  him. 
(5)   The  ringing  of  bells  fills  me  with  awe. 

Evidently  these  participles  are  different  in  character  from  the 
participial  nouns  previously  studied.  They  are  the  equivalents  of  com- 
mon nouns  and  must  be  distinguished  from  participial  nouns. 

In  the  following  sentences  tell  whether  the  words  that  are  par- 
ticipial in  form  are  (a)  participles  (used  as  adjectives),  (b)  participial 
nouns,  or  (c)   common  nouns. 


(1)  Drinking  water  is  at  times  a  luxury.  (2)  He  worked  for  years, 
planning  and  developing  the  project.  (3)  "The  lowing  herd  winds 
slowly  o'er  the  lea." 

The  following  complex  sentences  contain  subordinate  clauses,  in 
the  places  of  which  the  pupil  may  be  asked  to  substitute  participial 
phrases : 

(1)  We  looked  at  the  house  that  had  been  partly  torn  down.  (2) 
At  that  meeting  they  brought  up  the  matter  that  had  been  long  delayed. 
(3)  She  was  censured  because  she  had  spoken.  (4)  When  we  heard 
of  the  accident  we  telephoned  to  the  hospital.  (5)  As  soon  as  Edward 
notified  me  I  sent  word  along. 

The  three  forms  of  the  participle  may  be  introduced  here.  Em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
tenses,  for  they  do  not  of  themselves  denote  time.  For  example,  in 
the  sentence,  "Seeing  that  the  hall  was  cleared,  he  went  away."  The 
participle  refers  to  an  action  in  the  past. 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of 
the  following :  Strike,  arise,  write,  wind,  begin,  swim,  freeze,  take, 
swing,  climb,  know,  hold,  spin,  drive,  help,  speak,  grind,  go.  freeze,  melt, 
find,  fight,  teach,  spread,  spend,  bring,  hurt,  sell,  split,  sleep,  lead,  keep, 
burn,  feel,  think.  Write  a  short  sentence  employing  the  past  participle 
of  each. 

(2)  Give  the  present  participle  and  past  participle  of  the  verbs  to 
which  the  following  forms  in  the  past  tense  belong :  Rang,  sawed, 
sewed,  saw,  sued,  sat,  set,  sold,  fell,  lay,  laid,  rose,  raised,  rang. 

(3)  Give  a  sentence  with  the  verb  forms  appearing  in  question  (2). 

(4)  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  each  of  the  following 
verbs,  employing  them  in  sentences :  Wring,  fall,  sit,  hoe,  sing,  ride, 
know,  steal,  jump,  bear,  tear,  go. 

(5)  What  is  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present  of  the  rerbs 
to  which  the  following  participles  belong? — shown,  flown,  lain,  clad, 
eaten,  forsaken,  set.  Write  sentences  embodying  these  participial 
forms  and  the  forms  of  the  past  tense  of  the  verbs  to  which  they 
belong. 

(6)  Form  sentences  embodying  the  present  participles  of:  Die. 
forget,  differ,  hope,  marvel,  grieve,  worship,  stop,  infer,  lie,  credit, 
differ.  [Spelling  rules  bearing  upon  the  formation  of  the  present 
participle  may  be  reviewed  here.] 

(7)  Give  the  syntax  of  the  forms  in  ing  in  the   following 

sentences : 

(a)  I  went  in  bathing  yesterday,  (b)  This  is  my  bathing  suit, 
(c)  I  saw  him  bathing  yesterday,  (d)  Bathing  is  pleasanter  than 
rowing,  (e)  The  bathing  at  the  seashore  is  excellent,  (f)  They  kept 
bathing  his  hand  in  salt  water  daily,  (g)  Bathing  on  the  beach,  he 
caught  cold,  (h)  He  keeps  his  health  by  bathing  regularly,  (i)  The 
lake  is  not  suitable  for  bathing,  (j)  During  our  bathing  period  he  is 
occupied  with  his  work,  (k)  We  like  bathing.  (1)  We  are  fond  of 
bathing. 

(8)  Write  two  sentences,  each  of  them  containing  the  word  writ- 
ing. Use  writing  in  (1)  as  a  participle,  in  (2)  as  a  participial  noun, 
each  followed  by  an  object. 

(9)  Write  a  sentence  with  the  present  indicative  form  of  each  of 
the  following  verbs :  Rise,  sit,  fall,  lie.  Write  a  sentence  with  the 
transitive  verb  corresponding  to  each  of  these. 

(10)  Tell  the  tense  of  the  verbs  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 
(a)  He  is  gone,  (b)  They  are  fallen,  (c)  They  are  injured,  (d) 
Joseph  is  come,     (e)  He  is  deceived. 

Review:    Conjugation  of  transitive  verb. 
*******  * 

"Children  should  not  be  set  to  learn  the  conjugations  by  rote. 
They  know  how  to  use  a  verb  before  they  have  begun  to  study  gram- 
mar. When,  therefore,  they  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  meaning  of 
Voices,  Moods,  Tenses,  Persons  and  Numbers  they  ought  to  be  able 
with  a  little  guidance  to  make  tip  a  conjugation.  They  would  thus  be 
engaged  in  an  interesting  exercise  of  the  intelligence,  while  learning 
by  rote  would  be  only  a  tedious  exercise  of  the  memory" — [Longmans' 
English  Grammar,  edited  by  George  J.  Smith,  p.  325.] 
{To  be  continued.) 
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GRAMMAR  IN  THE  8TH  YEAR. 

PLAN  OF  TERM'S  WORK. 

(A)  MODIFIERS,  classified  as:  (1)  word  modifiers,  (2)  phrase, 
(3)  clause. 

I.  Word  Modifiers:  (a)  Adjectives— (I)  kinds  of  (2)  com- 
parison of,  (3)  use  of,  (a)  as  noun,  (b)  for  adverb,  (4)  adjectives 
used  predicatively  only,  (.S)  concord  of  adjective  and  noun.  (b) 
Adverbs — (1)  classes  of,  (2)  comparison  of,  (3)  composed  of  two  or 
more  words,  (4)  position  of,  in  sentence,  (5)  words  used  as,  (6) 
formation  of,  (a)  from  adjectives,  (b)  by  combining  various  parts  of 
speech,  (7)  special  uses  of,  (a)  to  modify  phrases,  (b)  to  modify 
statements,     (c)    Verbals— (\)   participles,   (a)   as  adjective  modifiers, 

(b)  as  predicate  adjectives,  (c)  forms  of.  (2)  Infinitives,  (a)  use  of, 
as  adverbial  modifier. 

II.  Phr.\se  Modifiers:  (a)  adjective  phrases,  (b)  adverbial 
phrases,  (c)  infinitive  phrases  used  as  (a)  or  (b),  (d)  participial 
phrases  used  as  (a)  or  (b),  (e)  position  of  adjective  phrase,  (f) 
position  of  adverbial  phrase,  (g)  with  "more"  and  "most,"  (h)  phrases 
in  apposition,  (i)  idioms,  (j)  adverbial  objective.  Expansion  of  phrases 
into  clauses  and  of  words  into  phrases.  Contraction  of  clauses  into 
phrases,  of  phrases  into  single  words. 

III.  Clause  Modifiers:    (a)  noun  clauses,   (b)   adjective  clauses, 

(c)  adverbial  clauses.  Review  these  thoroughly.  Exercises  outlined 
in  article  on  7A  English  in  the  present  number  of  Teachers 
Monographs. 

(B)  PARTS  OF  SPEECH,  Systematic  Review  of. 

I.  Nouns:  Reznetv,  uses  as— (a)  subject,  (b)  object,  of  verb, 
(c)  predicate  nominative,  (d)  objective  complement,  (e)  adjective 
modifier,  (f)  adverb  modifier,  (g)  object  of  preposition,  (h)  inde- 
pendent. (2)  Classes— is.)  common:  (1)  abstract,  (2)  collective,  (b) 
proper.  (3)  Modifications— {z)  number,  (b)  gender,  (c)  person,  (d) 
case. 

II.  Adjective,  Review  of:  (1)  t/.fM— (a)  modifier,  (b)  predicate 
adjective,  (c)  objective  complement.  (2)  Classes — (a)  descriptive, 
(b)  demonstrative,  (c)  numeral.  (3)  Modifications — Positive,  com- 
parative, superlative,  degrees. 

III.  Verbs,  Review  of:  (1)  Uses-iz)  predicate,  (b)  verbal: 
participle,  infinitive,  participial  noun.  (2)  Classes— {2.)  Form:  regular, 
irregular;  (b)  Meaning:  transitive,  intransitive,  copulative.  (3) 
Modifications— {a.)  voice,  (b)  tense,  (c)  mood,  (d)  number,  (e) 
person.  (4)  Participles— {?i)  present,  (b)  past,  (c)  past  perfect.  (5) 
Infinitives — (a)  present,  (b)  present  perfect. 

IV.  Pronouns,  Review  of:  (1)  Uses  (see  nouns).  (2)  Classes 
— personal,  relative,  interrogative,  adjective.  (3)  Modifications — 
Same  as  nouns. 

V.  Prepositions. 

VI.  Adverbs.     (See  adjectives.) 

VII.  Conjunctions. 

VIII.  Interjections. 

DETAILS   OF   GRADE  WORK. 

Adjectrts. 

(1)  Kinds  of:  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  demonstrative 
adjectives.  Parse  the  adjectives  in  the  following  phrases  telling  of 
each  whether  it  is  qualitative,  quantitative  or  demonstrative:  Black 
sheep.  Defeated  party.  A  foregone  conclusion.  A  Japanese  print. 
Great  men  and  good.  Many  people.  Much  snow.  Fifteen  apples.  The 
winning  side.  Magnificent  palace.  All  children.  A  half  dozen.  The 
red-covered  book.  Both  cousins.  Any  pears.  Most  libraries.  Several 
dozen.    The  fifth  time. 

(2)  Comparison  of:  Review  rules  for  spelling  relating  to  com- 
paratives, (a)  If  positive  ends  in  e,  add  r,  (not  er)  to  form  compara- 
tive: large,  larger,  (b)  If  positive  ends  in  y  change  y  to  t  if  a  con- 
sonant precedes,  as  "merrier,"  but  retain  y  if  vowel  precedes,  gayer. 
Review  irregular  comparisons  of  good,  bad,  little,  much,  etc. 

Exercise:  (1)  Give  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of 
sad,  holy,  far,  virtuous,  dry,  complete,  big,  sly,  old,  near,  gay,  late, 
honorable,  free.  (2)  Make  sentences  which  illustrate  the  difference 
in  the  use  of  each  of  the  following  pairs:  Farthest,  furthest;  nearest, 
ne.rt;  latest,  last;  oldest,  eldest. 


(3)  Uses  of:    (a)   As  nouns — The  good,  the  true,  the  honest,  the         ,, 
beautiful,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  etc.     (b)  Adverbs  may  modify 
copulative  verbs   (for  example,  still  in  the  sentence,  "He  still  seems 
discontented"),  but  sometimes  the  sense  requires  the  employment  of         ' 
an  adjective  after  the  verb:    They  look  good  and  not  They  look  zvell. 
They  looked  around  cautiously,  illustrates  the  correct  use  of  the  advert 

in  such  cases. 

(4)  Adjectives  used  predicatively  only: 

Exercise:  For  the  predicate  adjective  in  each  of  the  following 
sentences  give  the  corresponding  adjective  that  would  be  used  if  the 
noun  were  modified  directly :  The  man  is  well.  James  was  a  sorry 
sight.  The  fellow  was  afraid.  The  child  was  awake.  His  mother 
is  ill. 

(5)  Concord  of  Adjectives:  The  only  adjectives  inflected  are  the 
demonstratives  this  and  that.  This  and  that  are  used  with  nouns  in 
the  singular.     These  and  those  are  used  with  nouns  in  the  plural. 

Exercises:  (1)  Have  pupil  cross  out  the  incorrect  forms  in  the 
following:  These  kind  of  books.  Books  of  this  kind.  This  kind  of 
books.  Those  sort  of  things.  Things  of  that  sort.  That  sort  of  things. 
He  is  one  of  those  people  who  says  whatever  he  happens  to  be  thinking 
about.  He  is  one  of  those  people  who  say  whatever  they  happen  to  be 
thinking  about.  Neither  of  the  sisters  think  they  ought  to  go.  Neither 
of  the  sisters  thinks  she  ought  to  go.  They  came  each  in  their  turn. 
(2)  Use  of  superlative  when  fewer  than  three  things  are  compared,  and 
of  the  comparative  when  more  than  three  things  are  compared :  The 
class  text  book  may  be  consulted  for  exercises  in  the  correction  of 
sentences  of  this  kind. 

Adverbs. 

(1)  Classified  according:  (a)  Function — simple  adverbs,  interroga- 
tive adverbs,  (b)  meaning — adverbs  of  place,  time,  number,  manner, 
etc. 

(2)  Exercise:  Parse  the  italicized  words — (a)  You  are  not  oj happy 
as  you  used  to  be.  (b)  The  patient  is  no  better,  (c)  I  am  head  over 
cars  in  work,  (d)  Blessed  be  His  name  for  ever  and  ever,  (e)  Al 
times  there  would  appear  a  sail  on  the  horizon,  (f)  Come,  let  us  sit 
up  in  front,  (g)  The  matter  is  by  no  means  settled,  (h)  Of  a  truth, 
he  is  poor  who  giveth  not  to  the  needy. 

(3)  The  position  of  the  adverb:  (a)  "Only  Henry  was  present  for 
a  short  while."  (b)  "Henry  was  only  present  for  a  short  while."  (c) 
"Henry  was  present  only  for  a  short  while."  (d)  "Henry  was  present 
for  only  a  short  while."  (e)  "Henry  was  present  for  a  short  while 
only."  Have  pupils  add  clauses  to  each  of  the  above  sentences  to  show 
precisely  what  force  the  "only"  has  in  each.  Thus  in  the  first  case  (a) 
sentences  similar  to  the  following  should  be  elicited :  "Only  Henry  was 
present  for  a  short  w^hile ;  the  rest  came  and  stayed  a  week." 

(4)  Exercise:  Correct  the  following  incorrect  expression,  giving 
the  reason  in  each  case  for  your  correction:  (1)  It  only  took  him  two 
days.  (2)  The  man  only  did  was  he  was  compelled  to  do.  (3)  Not 
only  he  found  the  place  agreeable  but  even  delightful  and  interesting. 
(4)  That  boy  is  in  turmoil  perpetually.  (S)  It  is  impossible  continually 
to  be  at  one's  occupation.  (6)  The  task  should  have  been  never  begun. 
(7)  We  always  should  attend  to  duty  before  pleasure.  (8)  He  never 
got  nothing  from  no  one.  (9)  Neither  he  nor  no  one  else  can  boast 
of  an  equally  successful  expedition.  (10)  Nobody  ever  invented  nor 
discovered  a  machine  that  would  perform  this  work. 

(5)  Verbals:  See  Monograph  on  7B  Grammar  in  present  number 
of  Teachers  Monographs. 

Prepositions. 

(a)  Have  pupils  construct  sentences,  five  or  six  in  number,  to 
illustrate  the  correct  use  of  each  of  the  following  verbs  and  the  accom- 
panying prepositions : 

(1)  Disappointed  in,  (2)  differ  from,  (3)  diflfer  with,  (4)  confer 
on,  (5)  confer  upon,  (6)  conform  to,  (7)  comply  with,  (8)  deprive  of, 
(9)  involve  in,  (10)  dissent  from,  (11)  absolve  from,  (12)  acquit  of, 
(13)  correspond  to,  (14)  correspond  with,  (15)  die  by,  (16)  die  for, 
(17)  die  from,  (18)  die  of,  (19)  die  with,  (20)  part  from,  (21)  part 
with.  So,  too,  note  should  be  made  of  the  prepositions  that  accompany 
the  following  words:  (a)  a  taste  of,  (b)  a  taste  for,  (c)  agree  to,  (d) 
agree  with,  (e)  independent  of,  (f)  conversant  with,  (g)  abhorrent  to. 
Model  sentences  illustrating  the  correct  use  of  these  phrases  may  be 
{Continued  on  page  39.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 

The  Victor  Company  presents  a  new  instrument 
exclusively  for  the  schools. 

A  combination 
of  the  Victor  and 
Victrola,  designed 
and  manufactured 
expressly  to  meet 
every  requirement  of 
school  use. 

The  Victor  is  now  in  daily  use 
in  the  schools  of  more  than  800 
cities,  and  will  eventually  become 
a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  school  in  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  positively  proven 
that  the  study  and  appreciation  of 
music,  folk  dancing,  physical  cult- 
ure drills,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  im- 
mensely facilitated  and  made 
practical  with  the  Victor  and 
Victor  Records. 


We  feel  sure  this  new  instru- 
ment made  expressly  for  the 
schools,  will  receive  the  full  ap- 
proval of  every  teacher  and 
supervisor  of  music. 


The  Victor  XXV  closed 

^^'ith  horn  removed  and  se- 
curely locked  to  protect  froin 
dust  and  promiscuous  use  by 
irresponsible  people. 


The  Victor  XXV 
$60  special  quotation  to  schools  only 

Quartered  oak  cabinet,  iO'i  in.  high,  18}i  in.  wide,  233^  in.  deep.  12-inch 
turntable.  Nickel-plated  Exhibition  Sound  Box.  Victor  tapering  tone  arm 
and  "goose  neck"  sound-box  tube,  brake,  speed  regulator  and  indicator. 
Extra  heavy  double  spring,  spiral  drive  motor  (can  be  wound  while  playing). 
Equipped  with  removable  No.  31  Victor  oak  horn. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  in  the  world  to  send  this  special  School 
Victor  to  your  school  for  a  thorough  trial, 
or  write  to  us    and   we    will    answer   your 
every  question  and  arrange  all  the  details-  of 
a  trial  for  you. 

Public  School  Educational  Department 

Victor    Talking    Machine    Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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THE  MAXIMUM  OF  VALUE        THE  MINIMUM  OF  PRICE 

O GRADE  WORK 


0  Teachers  Monographs 


TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS     IV/f /^IVTTrUI    "V 
WILL  BE  PUBLISHED     IVlv^l^   1  ITLJ-i  I 

Appearing  October,  November,  December,  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May 

GREATLY  ENLARGED  IN  SIZE 

GIVING   TEACHERS 

TWICE  THE  NUMBER  OF  ISSUES 

DOUBLE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MATTER 

FOR  JUST  ONE  DOLLAR 

QUERY:    Can  any  other  dollar  a  teacher  spends  yield  so  great  a  return? 

LET  US  SEE:  Eight  times  during  the  school  year  the  GRADE  WORK  SERIES 
OF  TEACHERS  MONOGFIAPHS  will  publish  PLANS  AND  DETAILS  of 
GRADE  WORK  in  ALL  SUBJECTS  for 

EACH  GRADE  FROM  lA  THROUGH  SB 

A  Dollar  Spent 

for  Eight  Grade  Work  Monographs  Brings  to  a  Teacher,  Monthly,  a  Mentor 
and  Guide  Invaluable  as  a  Conserver  oi  Time  and  Energy,  a  Veritable  Saver 
of    Worry    Arising    from    the    Eternal    Questions: 

WHAT  TO  DO         WHEN  TO  DO  IT  HOW  TO  DO  IT 

HELP    YOURSELF.  SUBSCRIBE    NOW.  THE    OCTOBER    ISSUE 

is  devoted  to  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH.  Every  Grade  Gets  an  Equal 
Share  of  Attention.  That  dominant  characteristic  distinguishes  Teachers  Mono- 
graphs.   In  turn  during  the  year, 

EACH    TOPIC    OF    THE    COURSE    OF    STUDY 

w^ill   be   discussed.     Eight   Grade   Work   Monographs,    $L00;    single   copies,    20c. 

TEACHERS   MONOGRAPHS   CO.,    P.  O.  Box  47,  Madison  Square,  New  York 
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SPALDING    EFFICIENT 
GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS 

The  experience  of  many  years  is  represented  in  Spalding  Gymnasium  Appa- 
ratus. The  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  makes  possible  the  highest  grade  apparatus  at  the  lowest  cost  of  manu- 
facture. To  all  those  contemplating  the  purchase  of  Gymnasium  Apparatus, 
we   soHcit   a   careful    comparison    of   qua  lity. 


Many  little  "wrinkles" 
in  outfitting  gymna- 
siums are  constantly  be- 
nig  developed  in  our 
work.  We  are  students 
of  the  problem  of  effi- 
cient equipments.  Pur- 
chase a  Spalding  Eciuip- 
ment  and  you  invariably 
get  more  than  you  actu- 
ally buy.  It  will  be 
found  "custom  made"  to 
your  requirements. 


GYMNASIUM    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY   OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 
This   Gynmasium  has  been  completely  outfitted  by  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.      The  above  picture  shows  all  th« 

various  pieces  of  apparatus  in  place  for  squad  work. 


jNIuch  of  our  advance- 
ment may  be  traced  to  a 
wide  belief  in  the  qual- 
ity of  our  product  and  an 
absolute  faith  in  the  pur- 
pose of  our  policy — sat- 
isfaction. In  our  manu- 
facture we  constantly 
strive  to  justify  the 
reputation  won,  and  our 
customers'  interests  are 
at  all  times  jealously 
guarded. 


GYMNASIUM    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    I'ENNSYLVANIA. 
This  picture  shows  how  quickly  the  Spalding  apparatus  can  be  removed  from  the  sockets,  etc.,  leaving  a  clear  floor  for 

mass  work,  basket  ball  games,  etc. 


We  will  be  glad  to  prepare  plans  and  submit  suggestions  for  College,  School  or  Playground  re- 
quirements.    Our  experience,  knowledge  and  facilities  are  freely  offered  to  anyone   mlerestd. 

A,  G.  SPALDING    &   BROS.,   Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
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Model  B 


Are   You    Purchasing    New 

Seating 

Equipment? 

If  so,  what  are  you  going  to  buy — the  old  rigid  type  of 
desk  or  the  up-to  date  MOULTHROP  MOVABLE 
AND  ADJUSTABLE  SCHOOL  CHAIR? 

This  chair  is  adjustable  to  each  child,  is  comfortable, 
sanitary  and  hygienic.  At  the  same  time  it  permits  a 
greater  flexibility  of  arrangement,  clearing  of  floor  for 
exercises,  and  the  use  of  blackboard  and  lighting  fa- 
cilities to  the  utmost. 
Ideal  for  Social  Center  Work. 
Can  your  school  afford   to  be  without  it? 


LANGSLOW,  FOWLER   COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ON  THE  SUPPLY  LIST 

BROWN'S  FIRST  LESSONS 

in 

LANGUAGE  and  GRAMMAR 

No.  1680.    5A  to  6B. 


BROWN'S  INSTITUTES 

of 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
NEW  YORK  EDITION 

No.  1681.    7A  to  8B. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  COMPANY 

Publishers 
51  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


THE  CLIP 


IN  USE 


THE    SLIP-ON    CLIP 

ECONOMIZES  DESK  ROOM 
HOLDS  WRITING  BOOKS  IN  PLACE 
HOLDS  TEST  QUESTION  PAPERS 
HOLDS  ANYTHING  FOR  COPYING 
ENCOURAGES  GOOD  POSTURE 

DOES       NOT       INJURE       DESK 

TRY  THEM  IN  A  FEW  CLASSES 
THEN  EQUIP  YOUR  ENTIRE  SCHOOL 

ON    THE    NEW    YORK    LIST 

HAMMOCK  &  COMPANY 


Room  701 — 32  Union  Square 


NEW  YORK 
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typed  on  charts  and  exposed,  a  limited  few  each  week  to  the  view  of 
the  class.  The  list  may  be  supplemented  by  examples  of  a  similar 
nature  suggested  by  errors  found  in  pupils'  composition  work. 

Pupils  should  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  use  these  idioms  in 
their  daily  conversations. 

(b)  Drill  in  correct  use  of  between  and  among. 

(c)  Phrases  used  as  prepositions :  By  means  of,  on  account  of, 
according  to,  with  regard  to,  in  consideration  of,  by  way  of,  etc. 

(d)  Participial  prepositions:  Concerning,  respecting,  regarding, 
etc. 

(e)  Idiomatic  uses  of  the  prepositions  on,  at,  by,  for,  from,  of,  to, 
with.  [See  Baskerville  and  Sewell's  English  Grammar,  American  Book 
Co.,  pages  208-219.] 

(f)  E.xercise:  Consult  your  dictionary  and  supply  the  proper  pre- 
positions in  the  following:      (.1)    He  finds  difficulty  doing  his 

work.     (2)  They  seldom  quarrel each  other.     (3)  The  wall  was 

shattered pieces.     (4)  He  is  angry  me.     (5)   He  is  cross 

me.     (6)   They  were  delighted  the  news.     (7)    Let  us 

share  it  •  the  three  of  us.     (8)  He  turned horror  from  the 

sight.     (9)  There  we  were  told  a  story  quite  different  that  one. 

(10)  After  years  of  wandering,  he-arriyed  his  native  shore. 

(11)  The  tradition  is  founded  an  old   myth.      (12)    The  two 

languages  do  not  differ  widely  each  other.      (13)    We  had  no 

occasion  to  call  upon  him.     (14)  There  was  no  occasion  

a  remark  of  that  nature. 

Words  That  Need  W.^tching. 

( 1 )  That  may  be  used  as  follows : 

(a)  As  a  demonstrative  adjective.     That  day,  they  read  no  more. 

(b)  As  a  pronoun.    That  is  the  wrong  way. 

(c)  As  a  relative  pronoun.  They  killed  the  hen  tliat  laid  the 
golden  eggs. 

(d)  As  an  adverb  of  degree.     He  could  run  that  far  himself. 

(e)  As  a  conjunction.  I  show  it  to  you  that  you  may  better  re- 
member it.  They  built  a  tower  so  high  that  it  pained  men  to  look  up 
at  it.    Have  you  heard  that  the  bill  has  been  approved? 

(2)  What. 

(a)  Relative  pronoun.  That  is  what  I  would  have  every  man 
realize.     Say  what  you  will,  I  shall  ever  hold  to  this  opinion. 

(b)  interrogative  pronoun.  What  would  have  happened  without 
their  assistance,  no  one  is  able  to  say.     What  do  you  think  of  it? 

(c)  Adjective.  What  wrong  he  did,  you  have  all  heard.  What  a 
disturbance  ensued,  you  can  not  imagine. 

(d)  .Adverb  of  degree.  They  knew  what  fertile  soil,  what  valuable 
tract  they  were  buying. 

(e)  Correlative  conjunction.  IVhat  with  the  increased  activity  at 
home  and  abroad;  what  with  the  friendly  assistance  of  two  such 
powerful  nations  as  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  the  little  Republic  must 
certainly  be  gaining  in  political  importance. 

(f)  As  an  interjection.       What,  Fort  Sumter  taken! 

(3)  But. 

(a)  Co-ordinate  conjunction.  He  did  not  hasten  to  the  scene  of 
action  but  stood  still  as  if  fixed  to  the  spot.  They  not  only  sent  money 
but  they  ordered  a  regiment  of  men  to  the  border  line, 

(b)  Subordinate  conjunction.    Sometimes  "but"  in  this  construction 

is  the  equivalent  of  "that not,"  at  other  times  it  means  "otherwise 

than."    Who  knows  but  they  will  never  return  from  the  north? 

(c)  Preposition,  meaning  "c.vcept."     They  all  came  but  Edward, 

(d)  Relative  pronoun,  after  a  negative,  stands   for  "that not," 

or  "who not."    There  is  no  man  but  thinks  him  wrong.    There  is  no 

one  but  hopes  for  the  best. 

(e)  As  an  adverb,  meaning  only.    Let  me  see  it  but  once, 

(4)  As. 

(a)  Used  as  subordinate  conjunction:  He  hept  on  looking  back- 
ward as  he  ascended  the  hill.  [Denoting  time.]  We  still  do  some 
things  as  the  Greeks  used  to  do  them.  [Denoting  manner,]  As  I  was 
not  present  at  the  meeting,  I  am  hardly  qualified  to  speak.  [Denoting 
cause.] 

(b)  As  a  preposition.  The  word  "that"  may  be  used  as  a  demon- 
strative adjective,  as  an  adjective  pronoun  and  as  an  adverb  of  degree. 
He  was  famous  as  a  speaker. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BEST    FOR    SCHOOL    USE 


Colonial 

^  Chalk©  Wax 

Crayons 


White  —  Colored  —  Dustless 

"  A  crayon  for  every  purpose  " 

Teachers  :  Send  for  catalog,  pick  out  the  numbers  you  want, 
and    we  will   send  you  samples,  postage   paid, 

THE  COLONIAL  CRAYON  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO 
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"Mcintosh  Lanterns  are  Honest  Lanterns 


>  y 


THE    IDEAL    CLASSROOM 

IS  EQUIPPED  WITH  A  STEREOPTICON  AND  ONE  THAT  IS  EASY  TO  OPERATE— 

SIMPLE— EFFICIENT 

THE    McirO-OSH         I^IOPTICON         *S    JUST    OUT 

YOU  CAN  attach  it  to  an  ordinary  incandescent  socket,  using  5  amperes,  110  to  115  volts,  and 
project  pictures  at  a  cost  of  about  3c.  per  hour. 

IT  IS  on  a  base  53/2  inches  in  diameter.     It  is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  operate  it  after  a  few 
moments'  practice.     It  is  the  most  efficient  machine  in  its  class  ever  produced. 

IT  IS  the  ideal  class  room  lantern,  and  can  even  be  used  in  the  halls  or  assembly  room. 
WE  WILL  send  a  little  booklet  telling  about  the  ^liopticon  if  you  want  it.     It  is  free.     A  post- 
card will  bring  it  to  you.     Write  for  it  now. 

McINTOSH  STEREOPTICON   CO.,  453-60  Atlas  Block,  Chicago 


SAVE  MONEY 

On  Your  Next  Purchase  of 

SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS 
LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

By  Ordering  From  Our  New  Catalog  Eleven 

""THIS  illustrated  and  descriptive  book  contains  our 
school  prices  on  calipers,  rulers,  meter  sticks, 
balances,  weights,  air  pumps,  rotators,  color  wheels, 
electric  machines,  batteries,  dynamos,  motors,  gal- 
vanometers, beakers,  flasks,  thermometers,  milk  and 
cream  testers,  microscopes,  magnifiers,  dissecting  in- 
struments, etc.,  etc.  Our  large  stock  of  finished  ap- 
paratus and  supplies  insures  the  prompt  filling  of  your 
order.  Our  high  grade,  low-priced,  guaranteed  appa- 
ratus and  supplies  are  being  successfully  used  in  over 
five  thousand  schools.  Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction 
that  you  can  secure  good  apparatus  and  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices  by  sending  for  our  free  Catalog 
Eleven  today. 

CHICAGO    APPARATUS    COMPANY 

557-559  West  Quincy  St.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


These  Readers  are  being  wiJely  adopted  on  account  of  the  good  moral  tone 
of  the  subject  matter — the  cuts  which  suggest  to  the  child  good  thoughts  and 
higher  ideals  of  right-living — and  also  on  account  of  the  adaptability  and  fit- 
ness for  the  dilferent  grades.      Designed   for   basal   or   .wi/'/'/i'iuuiifflrv   -.eork. 
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6789 
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6804 
6805 
6817 
6821 
6831 
6854 


First  Year,   Part   I    (Parental  Love) 

Teachers'    Edition     

First  Year.   Part   II    (Industry) 

Teachers'    Edition    

Second  Year,  Part  I  (Co-operation  and  Helpfulness) 

Second   Year,   Part   II    (Courage) 

Third  Year   (Personal  Responsibility) 

Fourth  Year   (Tboughtfiilness  and  Devotion) 

Fifth    Year    (Adaptability) 

Si.xth   Year    (Fidelity   and  Justice) 

Seventh    Year    {Aspiration   and   Self  Reliance).... 
Eighth  Year   (Self  and  Duty) 


Introduction 
Price. 
.$0.20 

28 


20 
28 
24 
28 
36 
36 
,40 
40 
40 
40 
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6983  Western   States 
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6985  New   York   State 

6986  New  Jersey 

6987  Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

C988     The      World,      showing     United 

States  and  Possessions 

The  first  five  maps  on  the  list  above,  group  maps  of  the  United  States,  are 
grouped  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Educaticn.  and  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  and  syllabus  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  New  York.   Philadelphia,  Newark  and  other  cities. 

If   interested,   write  for  samples  and  prices, 

HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE,  Publishers 

31-33-3S  W.   ISth  Street  New  York  City 
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6969     North  America 
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6990f    Africa 
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All   bubble   drinking   fountains   are   law   proof. 
Very   few   are   germ  proof. 

CLOW  FOUNTAINS  ARE  BOTH 


R--03  FOR  WALL. 


Small  bubble  devices  attached  to 
faucets  are  makeshifts  and  cost 
more  in  the  long  run  than  the  more 
perfect  types — and  they  fail  utterly 
to  fulfill  hygienic  requirements. 


:' 

R-735  FOE  FLOOE. 


Place  the  R-703  or  R-735  bubble 
drinking  fountains  in  the  corridors 
of  the  school,  thus  saving  the  pupils' 
time.  Both  fountains  are  Ada- 
mantose  (vitreous)  ware. 


B-703   IN   COEEIDOE    OF   HYDE 

PAEK     HIGH     SCHOOL, 

CHICAGO. 


JAMES     B.     CLOW     AND     SONS,     Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

HIGH    GRADE    SCHOOL    PLUMBING    FIXTURES 

COMPLETE   CATALOG   OF   BUBBLE   FOUNTAINS    AND    BUBBLE    CUPS    SENT    UPON    REQUEST 


TENDENCIES  IN  EDUCATION. 

A  copy  of  the  following,  taken  from  the  excellent  School  Page 
of  the  New  York  Globe,  was  sent  to  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  Editors,  and  in  the  very  short  time  allotted  them,  the  replies  ap- 
pended were  received.  Additional  comments  will  be  published  as  they 
are    received. 

"Educational  history,"  Prof.  Home  remarks,  "shows  the  difficulty 
of  winning  a  good  without  inviting  an  evil.  The  advice  of  Aristotle 
regarding  the  golden  mean  is  still  pertinent."  Each  good  modern  ten- 
dency in  education  appears  beset  by  a  corresponding  evil.  He  arrays 
a  series  of  these  strong  and  weak  points  over  against  each  other  thus : 

"1.  In  pedagogy  we  are  coming  increasingly  to  rely  upon  science, 
but  we  are  not  formulating  a  thorough-going  philosophy  of  education, 
as  did  Plato  in  his  day. 

"2.  We  are  socializing  the  school,  but  we  are  fraternalizing  the 
parents. 

"3.  While  seeking  to  correlate  home  and  school,  we  are  in  danger 
of  substituting  too  much  the  school  for  the  home. 

"4.  While  making  the  social  emphasis,  we  are  increasingly  neg- 
lecting the  real  unit,  the  individual. 

"5.  In  introducing  democracy  into  education,  we  are  in  danger  of 
leveling  the  school  down  instead  of  the  people  up,  according  to  their 
individual  capacity. 

'6.  We  have  practical  education,  but  we  are  in  danger  thereby  of 
measuring  education  results  solely  by  money  earning  capacity. 

"7.  We  have  vocational  education,  but  we  are  violating  nature  in 
exacting  vocational  choices  of  pre- adolescents. 

"8.  Our  ideal  is  efficiency,  achievement,  doing,  but  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  neglecting  culture,  appreciation  of  the  best  things,  being. 

"9.  We  live  in  an  era  of  educational  self-criticism,  but  there  is 
too  great  a  tendency  to  blame  the  schools  for  every  American  fault. 

"10.  We  have  specialization  in  subject  matter  and  in  type  of 
school,  but  there  is  the  menace  of  narrow-minded  teachers  and  schools. 

"11.     We   have   eliminated    religious    instruction    from    our    public 


schools,  but  with  it  there  is  the  grave  danger  of  casting  out  religious 
education  also. 

"12.  We  are  emphasizing  instruction  in  sex  hygiene,  but  there  is 
the  great  danger  of  developing  sex  precocity  and  sophistication. 

"13.  We  are  eliminating  the  formal  discipline  material  from  our 
curriculum,  but  we  are  coming  to  slight  the  ideal  of  thoroughness  in 
work. 

"14.  We  are  expanding  the  curriculum  at  the  risk  of  running  into 
superficiality. 

"15.  We  are  rejecting  the  Herbartian  'formal  steps'  in  method, 
but  we  have  nothing  definite  to  substitute  for  them. 

"16.  We  are  stressing  content  as  opposed  to  form,  and  in  doing 
so  we  are  not  training  the  mental  processes. 

"17.  We  are  emphasizing  co-operative  methods  of  student  work 
with  a  consequent  lessening  of  personal  responsibility. 

"18.  Under  the  guise  of  pupil  self-government  we  are  in  danger  of 
practicing  again  the  deception  of  Emile's  tutor. 

"19.  Along  with  the  flexible  systems  of  promotion  we  are  pro- 
moting the  unfit. 

"20.  Our  articulation  of  grades  is  approaching  the  lock-step 
system. 

"21.     In  relying  upon  interest,  we  are  in  danger  of  neglecting  effort. 

"22.  In  our  zeal  for  the  education  of  woman  we  are  in  danger  of 
providing  a  type  of  education  leading  woman  to  prefer  careers  to  home- 
building. 

"23.  We  are  emphasizing  the  importance  of  administration  in  edu- 
cation, l)ut  we  have  not  yet  taken  certain  of  our  state  and  county  offices 
out  of  politics. 

"24.  We  have  the  civil  service  idea  in  the  promotion  of  teachers, 
but  somehow  our  system  of  examinations  for  promotions  breed  the 
coaching  evil. 

"25.  We  are  demanding  the  better  equipment  of  teachers,  but  in 
doing  so.  we  are  making  the  teacher  over  into  a  kind  of  universal 
social  servant,  doctor,  preacher,  settlement  worker,  and  hygienic  en- 
gineer. 
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SPECIAL       EDITION 
FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS 


No.  7284— Mace's  School  History  of  U.  S.  Book  1. 

For  8A  Grade 

No.  7285— Mace's  School  History  of  U.  S.  Book  2. 
For  8B  Grade 

Also  in  One  Volume 

No.  1811— Mace's  School  History  of  U.  S. 

For  8A  and  SB  Grades 


For  the  5th  and  6th  year  in 

No.  1812 — Mace's  Primary  History  or  Stories  of  Hero- 
ism the  author  creates  an  intense  desire  to  learn  the 
history  of  our  nation  by  his  life  stories  of  the  men 
who  made  it  from  Columbus  to  the  present  time. 


RAND,   McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

42  East  22nd  Street  New  York  City 


Buckwalter  Readers 


Buckwalter's  Easy  Primer,  Complete. 
Buckvvalter's  Easy  Primer,   Part   1. 
Buckvvalter's  Easy  Primer,  Part  2 
Buckwalter's  Easy  First  Reader. 
Buckvvalter's  Second  Reader. 
Buckwalter's  Third  Reader. 
Buckwalter's  Fourth  Reader. 
Buckwalter's   Fourth  Reader,   Part   1. 
Buckwalter's   Fourth  Reader,   Part  2. 
Buckwalter's  Fifth  Reader. 

THE  NEATFIT  BOOK  COVERS 

MIGHT  BE  USED  TO  GOOD  ADVANTAGE 


PARKER  P.  SIMMONS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

3  East  Fourteenth  St.  New  York  City 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

INTRODUCES 

ISAAC  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  of  the  Ne'w  York  ITniversity 
has  introduced  a  course  in  shorthand,  using  the  Isaac  Pitman  textbooks  in  this 
connection.  This  school  has  become  well  known  throughout  New  York  and  the 
East  as  one  of  the  most  practical  and  most  up-to-date  in  the  country,  and  it 
is  already  oft'ering  a  wide  range  of  courses,  including  the  Principles  of  Ac- 
counting, Commercial  Geography,  Finance,  etc.  This  school  accepts  students 
who  hold  a  Regents'  Qualifying  Certificate  or  a  diploma  of  a  four  years'  high 
school.  However,  business  men  without  such  credentials,  who  are  over  21 
years  of  age.  are  not  barred  from  attendance,  for  they  may  be  admitted  to 
the  class  without  examinations,  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  faculty. 

The  new  course  will  include  not  only  instruction  in  advanced  Isaac  Pitman 
shorthand,  but  also  a  class  in  the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  of  great  value  to  young  men  and  women  qualifying  for  positions 
as  teachers. 

BOOKS  ON   THE  NEW  YORK  LIST: 

Suppl.T 

List  No. 

117  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

6252c  Pitman's  Progressive  Dictator 

108  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  Instructor 

120  20th  Cent.  Business  Dictation  and  Legal  Forms 

121  Chas.  E.  Smith's  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting 


Send  for  copy  of  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education  on  the  Teaching  of  Shorthand  in  High  Schools,  and  par- 
ticulars of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  WEST  FORTY-FIFTH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


A    Silent    Partner 

I  can  guarantee  your  income, 
when  you  can't  teach 

A  $12,000,000.00  corporation 
backs  my  contract.  Pays  for 
life  when  you  are  laid  up  by  an 
accident  or  illness,  whether  one 
day,  one  week,  one  month,  or 
to  the  end  of  a  lifetime. 

Thousands  of  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals carry  this  contract. 

ADDRESS  ONLY  TO 

GEORGE   W.    MEACHAM 

(Special  Public  School  Representarive) 
90    WILLIAM    STREET  NEW    YORK    CITY 

TELEPHONE.  JOHN  2685  Depi.  M. 
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"26.  We  are  coming  to  regard  teaching  as  a  profession,  but  we 
are  not  paying  the  price  in  time  and  effort  to  make  it  one. 

"27.  We  emphasize  the  better  pay  of  teachers,  but  in  doing  so  we 
are  in  danger  of  coming  to  teach  for  pay. 

"28.  We  beheve  in  advanced  degrees  for  teachers,  but  the  process 
of  becoming  a  holder  of  such  a  degree  may  unfit  one  for  doing  his  best 
work  as  a  teacher. 

"29.  We  are  developing  the  rural  school,  but  there  is  the  danger 
of  stratifying  society. 

"30.  In  this  century  we  are  following  the  child,  but  children  are 
growing  up  with  a  potent  lack  of  reverence  and  respect  for  authority. 

"These  conflicts  resolve  themselves  mostly  in  the  greater  conflict 
of  the  individual  vs.  society.  The  individual  must  be  developed,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  society,  and  society  must  progress,  but  not-  at  the 
expense  of  the  individual.  Education  through  rational  guidance  must 
avoid  each  extreme.  True  education  is  the  socializing  of  the  individual 
and  the  individualizing  of  society;  the  former  makes  good  citizens  and 
the  latter  great  leaders." 

General  Comments, 

The  strong  and  weak  points  in  modern  education  have  been  most 
admirably  and  clearly  stated  by  Professor  Home.  Attendant  evils  fol- 
low in  the  path  of  every  good  as  the  necessary  challenge  to  the  social 
worth  of  that  good.  The  modern  schoolman  has  his  problems,  and  not 
the  least  among  them  is  the  courageous  facing  of  the  criticisms  that 
arise  because  of  the  changing  emphasis  in  education.  Educational 
history  is  full  of  over-emphasis.  The  birth  of  seemingly  great  ideas  has 
for  the  time  being  swept  aside  ideas  that  are  more  fundamental,  and 
better  balanced  in  the  true  concept  of  education.  Changes  in  educa- 
tional procedure  will  come  as  long  as  ideas  are  born.  The  attitude  of 
the  schoolman  in  the  experimental  period  should  be  that  of  the  good 
chemist  who  looks  for  and  finds  the  truth  in  the  reactions.  If  the  clear 
ideal  in  education  is  the  adjusting  of  the  child  to  his  life  problems, 
then  the  "practical  education"  honestly,  and  fairly  put  to  the  people, 
and  pupils  of  a  community — there  is  nothing  like  taking  the  pupils  into 
your  confidence — should  not  exalt  the  dollar  at  the  expense  of  culture. 


morality,  society,  and  the  individual,  but  should  rather  bring  the  stu- 
dent to  his  life  problems  with  the  strength  to  produce,  the  power  to 
enjoy,  the  disposition  to  help,  and  to  give  that  faith  in  society  that 
means  to  the  individual  his  best  and  most  complete  development. 

R.^LPH   L.   WiGGIN, 

Superintendent  of   Schools,   Braintree,   Mass. 

Prof.  Home's  clever  balancing  of  the  probable  good  and  the  pos- 
sible bad  in  present-day  tendencies  in  public  school  education  is  very 
interesting,  besides  being  suggestive  and  instructive.  But,  in  order  to 
make  out  a  good  case  and  to  maintain  uninterruptedly  his  rhetorical 
balancing,  he  would  seem  now  and  then  to  overemphasize  the  dangers 
that  may,  indeed,  exist  but  that  are  by  no  means  so  threatening  as  to 
cause  us  to  become  greatly  alarmed  or  to  lose  hope  of  seeing  good 
fruit  grow  from  the  seed  now  being  planted.  It  is  so  easy  to  overdo 
this  "other  extreme"  of  almost  everything  in  the  world.  For  example, 
it  might  be  argued  that  it  we  eat  we  may  suffer  from  indigestion;  if 
we  sleep,  we  may  have  bad  dreams;  if  we  swim,  we  rnay  have  a  cramp 
and  drown ;  if  we  run,  we  may  fall  and  break  a  leg.  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finitum. But  Prof.  Home's  article  is  mighty  good  reading,  for  all  that, 
and  will  serve  a  good  purpose. 

Elwood  T.  Wym.\n, 
Whitman,    Mass. 

Comments  on   Propositions  4,  6,  8,  9,   12,  13,   14,  27,  28,  30. 

Professor  Horne  has  given  enough  suggestions  in  his  thirty  para- 
graphs for  a  year's  thought.  Nothing  would  have  pleased  me  more  than 
to  have  heard  his  address  and  the  remarks  that  must  have  followed. 

We  all  can  see  that  his  viewpoint  has  been  anticipated  in  many 
places  in  our  country.     Remedies  are  already  being  applied. 

Comment  on  Proposition  4. — The  individual  surely  is  growing  in 
his  recognition  as  such,  not  as  a  part  of  a  group,  especially  in  the 
grammar  and  high  school  grades.  The  book  by  Professor  McMurray — 
"Elementary  School  Standards" — will  help  the  idea  along, 

6.  Such  schools  as  those  at  Streator,  Illinois,  are  not  in  danger 
of  estimating  education  in  terms  of  the  earning  capacity  of  its  pupils. 


What  a  Satistaction 
to  use  the  new    INDIA-PAPER     edition  of 

Webster's  New  International! 

Only  halt  as  thick,  only  half  as  heavy  as 
the  Regular  Edition.  Printed  on  expensive, 
thin,  strong,  opaque,  imported  India  Paper. 
Excellent  printing  surface.  Clear  impres- 
sion of  type  and  illustrations.  So  light, 
so  convenient,  that  you  will  use  it  at 
every  opportunity.  Size  12%  x  9%  x  2% 
inches.     Weight,   7  lbs. 

Regular  Edition.  Pi-iuted  on  strong  book 
paper  of  the  highest  quality.  Size  12%  x 
1)%  X  5   inches.     Weight.   14%    lbs. 

This  new  creation  is  far  more 
than      a      dictionary,      being 
equivalent  in  type  matter  to 
a      15-volume       encyclopedia. 
It  answers  with  final  author- 
ity all  kinds   of   questions   in 
language,     his- 
tory,     geog- 
raphy,   b  i  o  g  , 
raphy,     trades, 
arts,      and 
sciences, 
sports,    etc. 
The    only    dic- 
tionary      with 
the  new  divid- 
ed page,  char- 
acterized,      as 
"A    Stroke    of 
Genius." 

More  than  400,000  Words.     2700  Pages.     6000  Illustrations, 

The    srhr.olhooks    of    the    country    follow    the    Merriani-Wcbslcr    system    of 

diacritioally    uuirkeii    letters. 

WRITE  for  the  story  of  "Jack,"  FREE  if  you  mention  this  journal. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.         The  Merriam  Webster 


LITTLE  PEOPLE  EVERYWHERE 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHY  READERS 


A  mine  of  information  in  story  form. 

A  series  that  enriches  the  dry  text-book  work  and  makes 
the  geography  hour  a  delight. 

By  Elta   Blni>:cl.ll   McDonald,    inilhor  ot  the   "Child  Life  Readers,"   and  Julia 
Dalrymplo.      Illustrated    with    colored    plates    and    full-page    pictures. 


Each 
volume  00  cents:  to  teachers  or  schools,  45  cents,  postpaid.  The  following 
volumes  are  ready: 

KATHLEEN  IN  IRELAND 

BETTY  IN   CANADA 

MANUEL  IN  MEXICO 

GERDA  IN   SWEDEN 

MARTA  IN  HOLLAND 

DONALD  IN  SCOTLAND 


TIME  SAN  IN  JAPAN 
FRITZ  IN  GERMANY 
RAFAEL  IN  ITALY 
BORIS   IN   RUSSIA 
HASSAN  IN   EGYPT 
JOSEFA  IN   SPAIN 


COLETTE  IN  FRANCE 

THE    WIDE  AWAKE  READERS 

are  firmly  established  in  the  best  school  systems  of  the  country.  Why? 
Because  they  are  the  most  carefully  graded,  the  most  interesting,  and  the 
most  unhac^eyed  of  reading-books. 

All  three  of  these  qualities  help  to  make  the  books  a.  perfect  expression 
series.  Good  expression,  too,  is  secured  by  the  rapid  reading  due  to  the  use 
in  the  First  Reader  of  two-thirds  of  the  words  introduced  in  the  Primer, 

The  prose  selections  do  not  duplicate  those  in  other  readers. 
Fourth    Reader   just    published, 

LITTLE,   BROWN   &  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  Street,  BOSTON.        623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
New  York  City  Representative,  STANLEY  JOHNSON 
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ON   THE   NEW   YORK   CITY   SUPPLY  LIST. 

THE  SUMMERS    READERS 

By  MAUD   SUMMERS 
The  Literature  of  Childhood  Presented  in  the  Language  of  Child- 
hood. 
Profusely  and   Beautifully    Illustrati'd   fi-"ni   Original   Drawings. 
By  LUCY  FITCH  PERKINS 

A  Sane  Phonic  Metliod,  developing  the  Thought  Element  through 
Action,  Rh.vthm  and  Sound.  Superior  to  any  other  series  of  primary 
readers  ever  published  in  Simplicity  of  Method,  in  Uterary  Content, 
and  in  Meelianical  Excellence.  Valuable  either  as  Basal  or  Supple- 
mentary. The  Teacher's  Manual  provides  daily  lessons,  worked  out 
in  detail  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 


PRIMER  net  24c 

FIRST    READER net  29c 


SECOND   READER net  34c 

MANUAL   net  40c 


THE  DIRECT    METHOD    OF  TEACHING 
ENGLISH  TO  FOREIGNERS 

By  ISAAC  PRICE,  New  York  City  Public  Schools 

A  new  and  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners 
which    aims    to    develop    the   conversational    powers    at    the    same    time 
that   the   more  formal  art  of   reading  is   taught. 
Net   36c. 


THORNDIKE'S  EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC 

By  EDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE 

Prof,   of  Educational  Psychology  in  Teachers   College,  Columbia 

University. 

A  radical  departure.  Exercises  in  pamphlet  form,  eliminating  the 
copying  of  examples  by  the  pupils  and  sa^•ing  both  time  and  eye- 
strain.     Suitable   for   use   with   any  text  book. 

NOS.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5 each  net  8^c 

TEACHER'S  EDITION each  net  12c 


FRANK  D.  BEATTYS  &  CO., 


393-399  LAFAYETTE  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Bi  Welsbach 

This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  a  great  many  schools  throughout 
all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


Throws   the    Light 

DOWN 

Where    You    Want  It 

SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


REFLEX 
LIGHT 


Get  the  Genuine 

Latest  Improvement  in 
Gas    Lighting 


Write  for  IllastraUd  Booklet 


WELSBACH  GAS  LAMP  CO. 


392  Canal  Street 


New  York  City 


Read  Superintendent  Moore's  excellent  publication  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  last  three  jears.     You  will  find  it  helpful  and  interesting. 

8.  Appreciation  of  the  best  things  of  life  is  not  decreasing 
Everywhere  art  and  music  are  being  studied  and  appreciated  miir. 
and  more.  Witness  the  improvement  of  the  school  decorations,  pup!l^ 
drawings,  and  the  introduction  of  the  great  musical  artists  into  the 
schoolroom  through  the  agency  of  the  talking  machine.  Good 
literature  means  more  to  a  boy  or  girl  now  throtigh  the  well  selected 
educational  films. 

9.  The  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  which  ought  to  have  an 
an  organization  in  each  city,  is  helping  to  avert  the  danger  of  throwing 
all  the  blame  for  educational  deficiencies  upon  the  school. 

12.  There  is  no  danger  of  sex  precocity  being  developed  if  such 
books  as  Dr.  Lowry's  "Truths,"  "Confidences"  and  "False  Modesty'' 
are  carefully  circulated  and  read.  Every  superintendent  ought  to  know 
what  the  Society  for  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis  is  doing. 

13.  Thoroughness  is  not  in  danger  if  the  superintendents  avail 
themselves  of  such  devices  as  "Minimum  Essentials"  and  read  such 
books  as  Strayer  and  Thorndike's  Educational  Administration,  and 
read  the  New  York  Teachers  and  the  Riverside  Educational  Mono- 
graphs. 

14.  Is  not  the  real  tendency  now  toward  simplification  rather 
than  expansion  of  the  curriculum?  Are  not  the  numerous  names  for 
various  phases  of  the  same  subject  being  reduced.  Are  not  Nature 
study,  per  se,  "Science  Lessons"  and  other  studies  being  dropped  as 
separate  subjects?  Do  we  not  now  combat  the  theory  that  a  subject 
must  be  taught  because  it  may  at  some  FUTURE  time  be  of  value  to 
the  pupil? 

27.  Would  that  all  prospective  teachers  might  read  "The  Teach- 
er's Philosophy"  by  Hyde,  and  the  first  chapter  of  Bagley's  "Craftsman- 
ship in  Teaching."  Then  we  would  have  fewer  teachers  with  waning 
enthusiasm  and  too  great  anticipation  of  the  pay  check.  Of  all  the 
paragraphs,  this  one  seems  to  present  the  least  danger. 

28.  The  rural  school  movement  may  stratify  society,  but  it  will 
surely  put  the  country  in  a  higher  stratum  than  it  has  before  occupied. 

30.  Of  all  the  dangers  noted,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  to 
be  feared.  The  home  is  not  doing  its  part  here  and  the  school  has  not 
yet  learned  how  to  make  the  modern  youth  realize  that  he  should  go 
more  slowly  in  disregarding  the  advice  of  his  elders. 

Hear  Professor  O'Shea  of  Wisconsin  talk  on  the  subject  of  the 
blase  girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty  if  you  are  not  convinced  that  a  differ- 
ent attitude  is  rapidly  developing  among  the  young  people  of  our 
country. 

Altogether  this  series  of  topics  is  the  most  thought  provoking 
group  I  have  ever  encountered.  Cannot  you  get  Professor  Home  to 
restate  his  views  for  the  benefit  of  us  who  could  not  attend  the  dinner? 

Ch.\rles  a.  R.  Stone, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,   Coldwater,  Michigan. 

Comment  on  Proposition  3. 

In  the  work  of  education  today  there  is  being  much  said  and  done 
in  the  direction  of  a  closer  co-operation  of  the  home  and  the  school. 
It  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  the  home  and  the  school  co-operate  in 
the  education  of  the  child,  but  we  are  today  in  grave  danger  of  passing 
on  to  the  school  many  of  the  duties  of  the  home  that  should  be  left  in 
the  home.  This  weakens  both  the  home  and  the  fibre  of  society.  The 
school  as  an  institution  is  the  agent  of  society  organized  and  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  training  the  young  of  the  community  so  they 
will  not  only  be  better  citizens,  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  conditions  of  society,  but  to  be  better  home  makers 
when  they  go  out  into  society.  Under  the  present  regime  the  tendency 
is  for  the  school  to  take  over  to  itself  so  much  of  the  home  training, 
that  the  home,  the  fundamental  institution  of  American  Society,  is 
robbed  of  much  of  its  influence  in  training  the  child  morally. 
Alany  things  that  are  now  passing  to  the  school  rightly  belong 
in  the  home.  The  home  can  perform  them  much  better  than  can  the 
school,  and  the  school  should  not  be  asked  to  assume  these  extra  bur- 
dens nor  the  home  asked  to  give  them  up.  In  order  to  assume  these 
new  duties,  the  school  must  neglect  much  that  is  very  valuable  in  the 
training  in  ideals  and  the  proper  appreciation  of  that  culture  that  is 
of  such  inestimable  value  in  life.  J..\s.  I.  Malott, 

Department  of  Education.  River  Falls,  Wisconsin. 
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Comment  on  Proposition  14. 
Expanding  the  Curriculum. 

The  tendency  among  some  educators  of  today  is  to  fill  in  the  course 
of  study  in  the  schools  with  a  large  number  of  subjects.  The  idea 
presumably  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  broad  and  liberal  culture. 

We  fear  that  this  tendency  really  effects  and  brings  about  the  lower- 
ing of  scholarship  in  our  schools.  It  has  been  noticed  that  depth  of 
scholarship  generally  produces  the  best  and  the  most  stalwart  men. 
Then  when  we  broaden  the  curriculum  at  the  expense  of  depth  of 
scholarship  and  culture,  we  are  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  product  of 
our  education  and  the  men  and  women  educated  under  this  broadened 
curriculum  cannot  be  the  strong  citizens  that  the  country  most  needs. 

In  education,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  at- 
tempting too  much.  If  psychology  teaches  us  anything,  it  surely  teaches 
us  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  limited,  especially  along  the  line  of 
endurance.  And  when  we  so  broaden  the  course  of  study,  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  mind  cannot  comprehend  the  whole  of  what  we  under- 
take to  teach.  The  concentrative  powers  of  the  mind  are  so  dissipated 
that  very  little  of  value  can  be  accomplished. 

This  expansion  of  the  curriculum  is  always  at  the  expense  of 
depth.  Superficiality  is  obliged  to  be  the  result  of  an  overbroadening  of 
the  course.  A  mind  that  has  such  powers  of  concentration  that  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  various  problems  confronting  society  and  solve  them 
correctly  cannot  be  trained  in  this  way.  Students  often  come  to  col- 
lege without  having  acquired  the  ability  to  learn  any  one  lesson  well. 
They  skim  over  the  surface  and  get  merely  a  smattering  which  gains 
no  permanent  foothold  in  the  mind  itself.  The  cause  of  this  is  generally 
the  overlooking  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  (irimary  and  the  secondary 
schools. 

In  one  State,  the  State  Superintendent  of  puljlic  instruction 
recently  outlined  a  course  of  study  for  the  different  grades.  In  the 
first  grade  he  placed  as  many  as  thirteen  separate  and  distinct  subjects 
of  study.  He  expected  the  teachers  of  his  State  to  teach  these  subjects 
to  first  grade  children.  Did  this  man  understand  psychology?  Does 
he  know  anything  of  the  process  of  mental  development?  Or  was  he 
only  trying  to  make  a  show?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive, 
sound  and  thorough  scholarship  has  been  on  the  decline  in  his  State. 
Education  is  becoming  too  much  of  a  mere  show  under  the  leadership 
of  this  superintendent. 

We  should  stick  to  essentials  in  education.  The  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  to  develop  power  and  this  cannot  be  done  except  by  concentra- 
tion. .A  dram  of  powder  exploded  in  the  open  air  would  produce 
scarcely  any  effect.  But  if  this  power  were  concentrated  behind  a  ball, 
it  would  be  thrown  with  tremendous  force.  And  so  we  feel  that  the 
course  of  study  should  be  limited  to  essentials.  It  should  be  concen- 
trated, especially  in  the  lower  grades,  upon  a  few  subjects,  and  these 
subjects  should  be  learned  well.  This  will  tend  towards  a  dignified  and 
noble  scholarship.  Thom.\s  C.  Amick, 

Professor  of  History  and  Pedagogy,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Comment  on  Proposition  14. 

Prof.  Home's  proposition  that  we  are  expanding  the  curriculum 
at  the  risk  of  running  into  superficiality  sounds  trite,  but  may  be  true. 
Schoolmen  should  experiment  with  their  own  school  system  and  deter- 
mine what  is  waste  and  what  is  solid,  throw  out  the  waste  and  they 
will  find  plenty  of  space  for  expansion  without  superficiality.  We  are 
not  afraid  to  add  to  our  ancient  curriculum,  but  we  do  seem  afraid  to 
prune  even  that  which  we  know  is  rotten.  Let  us  study  more  carefully 
the  methods  of  modern  industry,  govern  ourselves  accordingly  and  the 
cry  of  superficiality  cannot  be  successfully  raised. 

L.  J.  Montgomery, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Comment  on  Proposition  21. 

Effort  and  interest  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Neither  alone  is  a  real 
educational  tool.  Effort  without  interest  is  deadening  and  tends  to 
repress  rather  than  develop.  If  effort  alone  be  our  requirement,  few 
will  survive,  and  while  those  may  turn  out  leaders,  it  will  be  because  the 
masses,  stopped  and  discouraged  by  the  effort  required,  have  lagged 
behind. 

If  we  place  our  trust  in  interest  alone  and   think   we  can  accom- 


Everyday  Problems 
in    Teaching 

By  M.  V.  O'SHEA 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  most  popular  and  most  widely  read  book 
for  teachers  in  print.  It  has  been  adopted  for 
the  professional  reading  of  teachers  by  more 
than  two  hundred  cities. 

It  gives  definite  solution  to  the  following 
school-room  problems: 

School  Government; 
Teaching  Pupils  to  Think ; 
Teaching  Language  and  Reading; 
Teaching  Arithmetic  and  Geography; 
The  Education  of  Girls. 

Price   $1.25 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 

34  Union  Square  New  York 


"THE   BEST   MAPS 
ARE  JOHNSTON'S" 

WHY? 

First,  because  they  are  frequently  revised  and  hence 
up-to-date. 

Second,  they  will  not  fade.  Many  of  the  other  maps 
on  the  market  do  fade. 

Third,  each  map  is  placed  on  the  projection  Ijest 
adapted  to  that  particular  map. 

Fourth,  they  are  in  ten  different  series,  in  five  dif- 
ferent sizes,  maps  for  Latin,  maps  for  History,  aiui 
maps  for  Geography,  charts  for  Physiology,  Botany, 
Zoology  and  Astronomy.  You  are  sure  to  find  what 
you  want  in  the  Johnston  line. 

See  the  approved  list  for  New  York  City.  Insist 
upon   having  Johnston  maps  when  yiju  order. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

A.  J.  NYSTROM  &  CO.,  Sole  U.  S.  Agents 

623  S.  Wabash  Avenue         -        -        Chicago,  III. 
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RECENTLY    ADDED    TO    N.    Y.     LIST 

Lippincott's  PRIMER 

FIRST  READER 

By  HOMER  P.  LEWIS,  Supt.   Schools,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
ELIZABETH   LEWIS. 

The  reading  matter  is  excellent — the  illustrations  are  exquisite — the 
mechanism   is   faultless. 

Po  you  need  new  books  for  the  little  folks?     If  so,  pet  these  books. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH 

By  J.  W.  SEWELL 

Superii\teti(lent  o]  Grammar  Grades  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
This  text-book  provides  work  in  grammar  and  composition  for  sev- 
entli  and  eiixlith  grades.  The  lessons  are  presented  in  groups  of  five 
each  ;  two  are  devoted  to  grammar  and  three  to  composition  work — 
oral  and  written. 

Those  who  are  seeking  for  a  book  for  the  grades  named  will  do  well 
to  look  into  the  merits  of  this  book  before  making  a  selection. 

The  book  is  in  two  parts — Part  I.  for  seventh  grade,  and  Part  II. 
for  eighth  gr-ade  work. 

MORRIS'S  U.  S.  HISTORIES 

ELEMENTARY    HISTORY 

SCHOOL    HISTORY 

A  series  of  well  graded,  intensely  interesting  Histories  which  are 
the  delight  of  thousands  of  teachers  and  tens  of  thousands  of  girls  and 
boys  in  American  Schools. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Publishers  Philadelphia 


Books  Recently  Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
For  Use  in  the  Public  Schools  oftheCityof  New  York 

Catalogue 
Price. 

Pratt's  Aesop's  Fables  1  and  2 40c. 

Braden's  Number  Primer 40c. 

Powers'  Stories  of  Famous  Pictures  No.  2 40c. 

Hoyt's  Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers.  ...40c. 

Stories  of  Indian  Days 40c. 

Brooks'  Stories  of  the  Red  Children 40c. 

Chase's  Children  of  the  Wigwam 40c. 

Moore's  What  the  Pictures  Say 40c. 

Washburn's  Complete  Dictation  Spellers,  3,  4,  5, 

6,  7,  8 each,  paper,  15c. 

These  books  are  well  worth  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  anj'  Superintendent  or  Principal,  no  matter 
where  located. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Educational  Publishing  Co., 

18  East   17th  Street, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


plish  much  without  effort,  we  are  mistaken,  too.     If  interest  does  not 
result  in  effort,  it  is  superficial  and  valueless. 

No  thinking  person  could  advocate  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other,  and  the  notion  that  there  is  something  antagonistic  between  them 
arises  from  a  failure  to  comprehend  their  relation,  which  as  I  conceive 
it,  is  this:  Interest  is  rightly  used  only  when  it  arouses  effort,  and 
dull   and   deadening  thing  when   it   does   not  grow  out   of 


effort   is  a 
interest. 


E.    C.   WOODBURN,, 

Principal  Training  School,  N.  N.  I.  S.,  Aberdeen,  S. 


D. 


Comment  on  Proposition  20. 

Professor  Home's  propositions  are  every  one  debatable.  Some  of 
them  I  believe  to  be  wrong. 

He  says  in  point  20:  "Our  articulation  of  grades  is  approaching  tlu 
lock  step  system." 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  American  schools  when 
such  a  statement  was  so  far  from  the  truth.  I  believe  that  our  graded 
schools  have  for  years  been  gradually  growing  away  from  rtiechanical 
and  automatic  promotion  simply  because  children  have  spent  a  year  or 
a  certain  fixed  time  in  any  one  grade. 

We  are  teaching  today  better  than  we  have  ever  taught. 

I  for  one  refuse  to  accept  as  final  the  pessimism  of  school  writers 
and  so-called  school  authorities  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  best  schools  and  the  best  teachers  are  the  schools  and  teachers 
in  the  many  smaller  centers  of  population,  and  for  that  matter  in  the 
rural,  districts. 

We  are  all  teaching  boys  and  girls  to  fit  them  for  future  usefulness, 
and  we  teachers  outside  the  larger  cities  are  influencing  many,  very 
many,  more  boys  and  girls  towards  usefulness  and  future  good  than 
the  dogmatic  city  school  writers.  W.  A.  Wilson. 

Superintendent  cf  Schools,  Milton,  Pa 

Co.M.MENT  on  Proposition  3. 

Too  many  social  impulses  tend  towards  the  disintegration  of  the 
home  life.  Professor  Home  is  right  when  he  says,  "We  are  in  danger 
of  substituting  too  much  of  the  school  for  the  home."  How  to  recon- 
struct the  home  is  the  biggest  problem  we  have. 

Austin  H.  Fittz, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Norwood.  Mass. 

Comment  on  Proposition  7. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  some  educators  today,  notably  those 
uf  the  older  school,  to  see  grave  dangers  in  the  very  evident  trend  of 
our  schools  towards  the  vocational.  The  criticism  is  advanced  that 
the  youth  is  being  required  to  make  a  choice  of  his  life  work  before  he 
is  prepared  to  do  so.  Two  questions  at  once  present  themselves. 
First,  In  the  majority  of  cases,  is  not  the  station  in  life  of  each  student 
at  graduation  pretty  well  fixed  by  birth,  or  by  circumstances  over  which 
he  has  no  control?  Second,  Does  it  not  seem  wasteful  and  unbusiness- 
like to  spend  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  age 
of  six  preparing  for  nothing  definite,  laying  a  foundation  (  ?)  with  no 
purpose  as  to  the  superstructure  that  is  to  be  builded  upon  it? 

W.   G.   BiNNEWIES, 

Prof,  of  Philosophy,  Fairmount  College,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Comment  on  Proposition  8. 

Are  we  giving  culture  in  our  Vocational  Schools?  The  tendency 
to  organize  work  from  a  vocational  basis  may  emphasize  the  work  of 
the  shop  to  the  detriment  of  the  cultural  element  in  education.  Are 
we  losing  the  home  reading  circle  where  all  gathered  around  the  "sit- 
ting-ropm"  table  after  "supper"  prepared  for  an  evening's  enjoyment 
together? 

Now  we  have  the  Continuation  School  for  our  little  citizens  as 
well  as  for  the  elders.  The  vocational  school  with  evening  hours  meets 
the  demand  for  immediate  bread-winning.  In  teaching  the  prose  of 
life  are  we  forgetting  to  give  the  poetry  to  our  embryo  Italian  artist 
or  our  tiny  Russion  poet,  Meshke?  Are  we  helping  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  reading  and  enjoying  the  best  in  literature?     For 

"We  first  make  our  habits,  then  our  habits  make  us." — Pope. 

■^v,^  Gail  C.\lmerton, 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Instruction,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Blackboards   and    School   Equipment 

This  1 20-page,  fully  illustrated  catalog  is  a  complete 
directory  of  schoolroom  essentials.  Every  school  board 
and  superintendent  should  have  a  free  copy.  Send  for 
catalog  today. 

American    Steel   Sanitary    Desks 

Electric  Welded  Warranted  Unbreakable 
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UARK 


Have  no  filigree  work,   no  bolts  or  screw^s.    The  book  box  sides  are 
of    one-piece    draw^n    steel    tapered     to     triangular   shape     (see     trade 
mark),    forming    the    most    sanitary    principle    ever    estab- 
lished   in    desk    construction.     Send    for    our    free    booklet. 

Write  for  School  Equipment  Review 

Hmerican  Seating  Company 


218  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


15  East  32nd  Street 
New  York 
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The    Only    Dictionary    That   Agrees    with    the    Text-Book    Key 

Two    keys    are    included    for    pronunciation;    the    revised    scientific    alphiabet    and    the 
text-boolc  key. 

THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 


NEW 


Standard  Dictionary 

Just  Completed  After  Years  of  Preparation 

A  New  Creation  from   Cover  to  Cover 

Defines  450,000  Terms— Thousands  More  Than  Any  Other 
Nearly  3,000  Pages — Over  7,000   Illustrations 
Many  Colored  Plates — Some  in  Over  Forty  Colors 
Total  Cost  (with  original  Standard)   Over  $1,450,000 


THE  ONLY  DICTIONARY  that  gives  the  source,  spelling, 
and  meaning  of  every  living  word  in  the  English  language, 

THE  ONLY  DICTIONARY  arranged  in  one  alphabetical 
order — no  supplement,  Addenda,  or  other  confusing  ar- 
rangement. 

the' ONLY  DICTIONARY  that  gives  the  common,  pres- 
ent-day meaning  of  a  word  first — where  it  should  be — the 
obsolete  meaning  last 

THE  ONLY  DICTIONARY  that  gives  7,500  separate  lists 
of   Synonyms;   the   only    Dictionary   that   gives   Antonyms, 


THE    ONLY    DICTIONARY    that    follows    a    systematic 

method  of  compounding  words, 

THE  ONLY  DICTIONARY  that  makes  a  feature  of  sys- 
tematically correcting  tlie   common  errors  of  speech. 

A  NECESSARY  WORK  in  every  home  and  office  because 
it  is  not  merely  a  "word-book."  but  a  repository  of  prac- 
tically all  human  knowledge;  there  is  scarcely  a  question 
that  can  be  asked  that  this  wonderful  volume  will  not  an- 
swer instantl}',  satisfyingly,  authoritatively.  It  presents 
the  consensus  of  the  world's  scholarship. 


ILLUSTRATED    DESCRIPTIVE   BOOK— FREE 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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COMMEN'T   ON    PROPOSITION    21. 

The  disciplinary  conception  of  education  is  on  the  wane,  is  prac- 
tically rejected.  Interest  holds  the  field.  Every  art  and  device  human 
ingenuity  can  devise,  is  employed  to  embellish  the  road  to  learning. 
Thorndike  has  proved  uncertain  the  foundation  ground  of  the  older 
theory,  and  now  comes  Montessori  with  a  re-emphasis  of  the  Rous- 
seauan  "Back  to  Nature"  cry. 

The  ultimate  and  eternal  truth  must  lie  in  the  golden  mean.  Re- 
member life  was,  is,  and  will  be  a  struggle.  This  is  writ  large  in  the 
make-up  of  the  universe  itself.  Effort  can  never  be  removed.  Any 
system  of  education  which  does  not  fortify  us  for  the  millions  of  daily 
conflicts  we  shall  have,  fails  in  that  much,  to  fit  us  to  our  environment. 
In  that  much  is  it  defective. 

Even  the  lower  animals,  depending  on  instinct,  are  too  wise  to 
undervalue  effort.  Interest  your  pupils,  yes,  all  that  is  possible,  but 
the  moment  effort  ceases,  that  moment  the  wheels  of  civilization,  which 
have  so  slowly  pushed  up  to  where  they  now  are,  will  begin  to  mark 
time.  Let  us  get  our  minds  clear  on  this  subject,  and  keep  our  feet  on 
the  ground.    There  is  no  re.al  conflict  between  them. 

Wm.  Hugh  Wood,  A.  M., 
Head  of  Department  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy, 
Director  Training  School,  Northwestern  State  Normal,  Alva,  Okla. 

Comment  on  Proposition  29. 

Prof.  Home  says  we  are  "developing  the  rural  school,  but  there  is 
danger  of  stratifying  society."  It  is  not  working  out  that  way  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  Keene  Normal  School,  recently  established,  is  stress- 
ing the  training  of  teachers  for  rural  school  work.  The  rural  com- 
munities are  responding  by  employing  its  graduates  at  excellent  sala- 
ries. Ten  of  them  begin  work  this  fall  at  $650  a  year  each  for  teaching 
small,  one-room  rural  schools.  Their  salaries  are  made  possible  by 
the  generosity  of  wealthy  residents  in  these  two  towns.  In  addition 
to  their  financial  aid  they  are  taking  a  personal  interest  in  these  schools, 
in  the  teachers  and  their  pupils.  In  one  case  a  man  of  means  and  of 
leisure  has  been  made  a  school  trustee.     In  another  town,  a  wealthy 


man  is  taking  active  steps  towards  the  instituting  of  an  agricultural 
high  school.  In  many  towns  people  of  means  are  offering  prizes  for 
the  best  work  in  practical  arts  in  rural  schools.  Whatever  may  be  the 
re.sult  elsewhere,  in  New  Hampshire  we  find  the  community  interest  in 
the  rural  school  a  powerful  factor  against  "stratification  of  society." 

W.ALLACE  E.  Mason, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Keene.  N.  H. 

Prof.  Home's  keen  analysis  of  the  American  educational  situa- 
tion is  just  and  discriminative.  The  condition  does  not,  however. 
call  for  hysterical  alarm  but  for  conference,  study  and  devotion. 
Like  many  others,  I  have  faith  in  the  outcome.  America,  educa- 
tionally, is  playing  for  a  big  stake.  There  is  a  possibility  that  dis- 
aster will  overtake  us,  but  the  odds  are  in  favor  of  the  evolution 
of  a  national  system  of  schooling  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
a  social  democracy  now  developing.  In  this  country,  as  nowhere 
else,  is  to  be  solved  the  question  of  free  popular  schooling  and  for 
every  one  according  to  his  need.  The  great  struggle  for  selecting 
the  final  characteristics  of  the  Ultimate  American  is  strenuous — the 
religious  creeds,  the  political  institutions  and  the  social  heirlooms 
of  earth  are  in  competition.  While  there  is  some  narrowness, 
bigotry  and  radicalism,  there  is  much  fair  play,  charity  and  gen- 
erosity. There  is  more  toleration  than  indifference  and  more  hope 
than  discouragement.  Many  sacred  traditions  will  be  lost,  but  the 
gain  in  intelligence  and  larger  sympathy  will  amount  almost  to  a 
new  creation.  Let  each  stand  for  the  qualities  in  which  he  believe.= 
and  the  result  will  repay  all  the  waiting  and  the  strife. 

Albert  H.  Yoder,  President, 
Whitewater  State  Normal  School, 

Note. — The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  b\ 
contributors. 
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The   First  School  Year   (Methods  and   Material) 
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The  Third  School  Year 
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Little  Journeys  to  Norway  and  Sweden 

Games,  Seat  Work  and  Sense  Training  Exercises 

Children  in  Literature 
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Nature  Myths 

The  Story  of  Our  Country  in  Poetry  and  Song 

Great  American  Industries — Manufactures 

Great  American  Industries — Minerals 
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James  E.  Sullivan. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Man  Who  Helped  Put  "Athletics"  in;o  the  "School"  and  "Sportsmanship"  into 

"Athletics." 

Many  an  adage  stands  unchallenged  for  the  want  of  proof.  It 
has  been  the  lot  of  few  Americans  to  prove  that  "diligence  and  labor" 
are  unfailing  introductions  to  "kings."  James  E.  Sullivan,  director  of 
athletics  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  of  1915,  was 
decorated  in  1906  by  King  George  I,  of  Greece,  and  in  1913,  received 
a  similar  honor  at  the  hands  of  King  Gustav,  of  Sweden.  Nor  has 
he  been  "unhonored"  by  his  own  country.  During  his  long  career 
he  has  labored  incessantly  to  make  ATHLETICS  a  force  for  educa- 
tion, health  and  patriotism. 

The  Hon.  James  E.  Sullivan  was  elected  secretarj^  of  the 
American  Athletic  Union  in  1889  and  continued  in  that  office  until 
1906,  when  he  was  elected  its  president ;  was  elected  secretary-treasurer 
again  in  1909,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He  was  appointed  as- 
sistant American  director  to  the  Olympic  games  in  Paris  in  1900. 
He  was  commissioner  to  the  Olympic  Games  at  .\thens,  1906.  and 
m  1912  was  appointed  special  United  States  Commissioner  to  Olympic 
Games  at  Stockholm,  Sweden  by  President  Taft. 

The  days  of  "no  play"  have  made  Jack  "a  dull  boy."  Gymnastics 
and  "drills"  have  little  of  the  play  element  within.  What  the  "Jacks" 
of  the  United  States  wanted  was  ATHLETICS — exercises  that  train  the 
muscles  and  lungs  under  the  impulse  of  good-natured  rivalry.  The 
American  boy  owes  Mr.  Sullivan  a  great  debt.  The  growth  of  char- 
acter that  athletics  fosters  under  the  inspiration  of  school  spirit  has 
been  made  possible  by  his  successful  efiforts  in  divorcing  the  profes- 
sional from  the  amateur,  thereby  placing  ATHLETICS  on  the  pedestal 
of  "honor." 

How  well  Mr.  Sullivan  has  succeeded  is  a  matter  of  history.  The 
United  States  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  this  country  has  been  fitted 
to  assume  the  but  den  of  making  the  Olympiad  a  national  institution 
worthy  of  the  Greek  prototype.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
modern  Greece  will  relinquish  all  claims  to  the  athletic  heritage  of 
their  sport  loving  ancestors  and  will  invest  the  United  States  with  the 
power  to  dictate  to  the  world  on  matters  of  games.  College  athletics 
is  showing  Mr.  Sullivan's  influence.  If  the  schools  will  make  "clean 
sport"  their  motto,  his  work  will  bear  gdod  fruit.  The  cause  of  edu- 
cation will  prosper  if  men  like  Mr.  Sullivan  do  for  the  character  of  the 
boy  what  schoolmen  do  for  his  intellect. 

It  will  be  the  privilege  of  the  voters  of  New  York  City  to  elect 
Mr.  Sullivan,  in  Noven-ber,  to  the  position  of  County  Clerk. 
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Adhezo  is  the  most  perfect  prepara- 
tion you  have  ever  used.  In  four- 
ounce  enameled  tubes,  ten  cents ; 
postage  seven  cents.  Also  in  eight- 
ounce,  pint,  and  quart  jars.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

MILTON     BRADLEY    CO. 

SPRINGFIELX),  MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

CHICAGO:  Thos.  Charles  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY:   Hoover  Bros. 


Adhezo 


"UonBral 


Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

are  prepared  with  the  same  care  as  are  the  colors  for  pro- 
fessional use.  They  supplement  your  teaching  as  effectively 
as  do  the  colors  an  artist  puts  on  his  own  canvas. 


The  box  here  shown  is  3672  on  the  Supply  List  for  1913. 
It  has  four  colors:  Carmine,  Ultramarine  Blue,  Black  and 
Perfect  Yellow;  No.  7  Brush,  Charcoal  Gray  or  another 
Perfect  Yellow  in  place  of  Black,  if  desired. 

The  following  are  on  the   1913  Supply  List: 

Item. 

3600  1 

3601  Superior  Water  Colors. 

3602  1 

3672     Box  Water  Colors,  4  Colors. 

3685     Cake  Colors  for  Refilling  Boxes 

3685A  Water  Colors  in  Tubes 

3691     Water  Color  Cups 

3695     Liquid  India  Ink 

3935     Box  Water  Colors,  9  Colors. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  REYNOLDS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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THREE  SERIES  OF  INTEREST  TO 
NEW  YORK  CITY  TEACHERS 


NICHOLS 

Order 

No.           Title. 

6158     Book  Two  .  . . 

NEW 

GRADED  ARITHMETICS 

Price.              Grade. 
20c                   2A-2B 

6159     Book  Three   . 

20c                   3A-3B 

6160     Book   Four    . . 

6161     Book   Five    . . 

20n                    5A-5B 

6162     Book    Six    ... 

.             . .      20p.                    6A-6B 

6740    Book  Seven   . 

6741     Book   Eight    . 

24c.                  8A-8B 

Recently  Hevised,  Topical,  and  suited  to  course  of  study.     Send  for  our  out- 
line of  the  course  of  study. 


ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY  READERS 


Order 
No. 


7278 


Title.  Price. 

The    Story    of    Our 
Country,  Book  One  36c. 
The    Story    of    Our 
Country.  Book  Two  40c. 
The    Story    of    the 
Old    World    48c. 


5A-5B 


Follow  the  rerommendation.s   of   the 
Committee  of  Eight. 


THE  METCALF-CALL 
READERS 

Title.                               Price.  Grade. 

Primer     24c.  lA-lB 

1st    Reailer    24c.  lA-lB 

2nd    Reader    28c.  2A-2B 

3rd   Reader    36c.  3A-4A 

4th   Reader    44c.  4A-5A 

5th    Reader    52c.  5B-6B 

Just  adopted  by  the  Board.  De- 
signed to  teach  expressive  oral  read- 
ing. 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 

Successors  lo  THOMPSON  BROWN  CO. 
681  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Schwartz,    Kirwin  &  Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,   Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


PROTECT  YOUR  TEXT  BOOKS 

from  Daily  Handling,  Wear  and  Tear 
and  Reinforce  the   Bindings   with  the 


OLDEN 


(Unfinished  Leatherette) 


Established    1869. 


BOOK  COVERS 


— ^  Reduce  the  Cost  per  Pupil  per  Book  per  Year 

by      Doubling     the      Lives      of     the      Books 

The    Material    is    Waterproof    and    Germproof 
Durable— Pliable         and         is         Non-Absorbent 

More  Easily  Adjusted  than  ANY   Cover  ever  designed 
N.Y.C.  Supply  List  Nos.  4525-26-27-28-29.    Samples  free 

THE  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO.,   Springfield,  Mass. 

MILES  C.  HCTLDEN.  Prest. 
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New  Books  Added  to  the  New 
York  City  List  for  1914 


List  No.  TITLE  Net  Price. 

7838  Jury,  O'Connell  &  Shallow's 

Graded  Exercises  in  Arith- 
metic, Sixth  Year,  Second 

Half $0.32 

7820  Rabenort's  Geography  — 
North  America  and  the 
United  States 40 

7823  Perry   &   Price's   American 

History,  First  Book 48 

7824  Swan's   History  and   Civics 

for  5A  Grade 40 

Williams's     Choice     Litera- 
ture, New  Edition: 

7985  Book  One 18 

80i0  Book  Two 20 

8011  Book  Three 22 

8042  Book  Four 28 

8062  Book  Five 32 

7989   Baldwin's      Fifty      Famous 

People 28 

8035    Pitre's  Swallow  Book 28 

7913   Golden     Treasury      Fourth 

Reader    48 

80 1 5   Coe's      Founders     of     Our 

Country 40 

8030   Mix's  Mighty  Animals 32 

8074   Stevenson's  Treasure  Island      .  1  6 

7865  Aiken's     First     Studies     in 

Tw^o-part  Singing 08 

7866  Aiken's  Melody  Studies  for 

Primary  Grades 12 


List   No. 

TITLE                          Net 

Price. 

7873 

Mitchell's      Ten      Familiar 

Songs $0. 1  2 

7892 

Healy's    Free    Arm    Move- 
ment Writing.     Copies  for 

1  st  and  2nd  Years 

.04 

8104 

Clark's  General  Science  .  .  . 

.64 

8106 

Tolman's   Hygiene    for    the 

Worker 

.40 

7793 

Webster's  Secondary-School 

Dictionary 

1.20 

7792 

Fritz    &    Eldridge's    Expert 

Typewriting    

.68 

Coe  &  Christie's  Story  Hour 

Readers 

7900 

First  Year,  First  Half .  .  . 

.24 

7901 

First  Year,  Second  Half. 

.24 

7942 

Teacher's  Manual 

.32 

7944 

Perception    Cards,    Com- 
plete   Set,     First    Year, 

First  Half 

1.32 

7945 

Outline  Pictures  .... 

.12 

7946 

Sight  Words 

.48 

7947 

Phonic  Words 

.48 

7948 

Word  Groups 

.24 

7949 

Perception    Cards,    Com- 
plete   Set,     First    Year, 

Second  Half 

1.80 

7950 

Outline  Pictures   .... 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  READING. 

{Continued  from  the  October    1913,  Number.) 

By  Joseph  H.  Wade, 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
In  this  chaos  of  conflicting  claims,  the  one  great  truth  is  often  lost 
sight  of,  namely:  that  it  is  the  teacher,  and  not  the  method,  that 
counts  for  success  or  failure  in  the  work.  A  teacher  who  does  not 
see  the  real  purpose  of  the  reading  lesson,  who  aims  to  cover  so  many 
pages  per  week,  by  means  of  some  method  or  device  that  she  does 
not  clearly  grasp,  is  not  attaining  a  real  success.  But  the  teacher  who 
understands  the  purpose  and  foresees  the  end,  who  uses  the  method, 
be  it  phonic,  word,  or  sentence,  with  intelligence  and  judgment,  must 
succeed.  In  fact,  with  all  our  experimenting  on  first  and  second  year 
children  with  this  or  that  new  method,  it  is  doubtful  whether  our 
graduates  of  today  read  with  any  more  appreciation,  if  as  much,  as 
did  the  graduates  of  thirty  years  ago. 

A  few  years  ago  a  principal  visited  a  school,  to  which  he  had  been 
recommended,  as  a  school  where  excellent  reading  could  be  observed. 
In  many  of  the  classes  the  reading  was  excellent  in  enunciation  and 
pronounciation,  and  fluent  in  delivery.  Then  the  visitor  asked  per- 
mission to  question  the  children  on  their  reading,  and  the  test  was 
made  in  an  8B  class.  The  pupils  had  read  with  marked  expression  one 
of  Hawthorne's  short  English  classics,  but  when  the  books  were 
closed,  and  they  were  asked  what  the  story  meant  to  them,  the  theme 
of  the  classic,  not  a  single  pupil  in  the  class  could  be  induced  to  speak. 
The  reading  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  merely  a  sounding  of  words, 
and  yet  the  question  asked  should  not  have  been  a  difficult  one  for 
children  of  the  highest  grades  had  their  reading  been  for  "thought- 
getting"  and  not  for  "expression." 

Learning   to   Read. 

1.  Learning  to  read  is  the  work  of  the  first  three  or  four  years 
of  school.  In  this  work  stress  is  laid  upon  the  so-called  mechanics 
of  reading,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  articulation,  expression,  em- 
phasis, etc.  Success  here  depends  upon  the  interest  of  the  presentation 
and  the  thoroughness  of  the  drill. 

2.  Reading  to  acquire  knowledge  and  to  appreciate  literature  is 
the  work  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years,  and  its  success 
or  failure  depends  on  the  foundation  that  has  been  laid  in  the  first 
years,  the  reading  material  that  is  presented  to  the  pupils,  and  the 
teacher's  ability  to  awaken  interest  in  good  literature. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  work  the  teacher  aims  to  train  the  child 
to  master  the  written  or  printed  symbols  of  the  words  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  pupils  come  to  school  with  a  speaking  vocabulary  ranging 
from  two  or  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  words,  according  to  their 
home  environment.  The  teacher's  task  is  mainly  to  lead  her  pupils 
to  recognize  the  symbols  of  the  ideas  they  already  possess— she  is 
gradually  converting  many  of  the  words  of  their  speaking  vocabulary 
into  a  reading  vocabulary.  'When  the  children  come  from  homes  where 
a  foreign  language  is  spoken  and  from  street  associations  where  an 
English  foreign  slang  is  commonly  used,  the  teacher's  task  is  very 
difiicult.  With  such  pupils  she  must  build  up  both  a  speaking  and 
a  reading  vocabulary,  but,  though  more  difficult,  the  work  with  such 
pupils  is  along  the  same  general  lines  followed  in  teaching  children 
of  English  speaking  parents  to  read.  There  must  be  a  greater  stress 
on  the  phonic  drills  and  exercises  with  the  foreign  pupils,  but  the 
word  method  and  the  sentence  method  are  equally  essential  in  develop- 
ing an  understanding  of  the  content  and  in  training  to  correct  forms 
of  expression. 

Before  taking  up  in  detail  the  essential  principles  in  teaching  read- 
ing to  the  pupils  of  the  first  years,  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  the 
order  of  development  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  idea  or  object  should  precede  the  word  and  its  symbol. 

2.  The  verb  as  the  soul  of  a  sentence  is  of  first  importance. 


3.  Talking  and  reading  by  the  child  are  generally  more  usefuE 
than  talking  and  reading  by  the  teacher. 

4.  That,  as  the  pupil  is  trained  in  his  first  reading  by  imitation., 
it  is  imperative  that  the  teacher  should  speak  clearly  and  distinctly" 
so  as  to  present  a  uniformly  correct  model  to  her  class. 

These  are  the  simple  principles  that  guide  the  efficient  teacher  ir: 
her  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  reading  lesson  and  divorced 
from  the  technicalities  of  a  pedagogy  that  sometimes  merely  befogs 
the  mind,  or  serves  as  an  empty  symbol  for  examination  purposes;  these 
principles  outline  good  method  in  reading.  If  the  pupil  always  under- 
stood and  assimilated  what  he  read,  if  correct  models  of  enunciation 
and  pronunciation  were  always  presented  by  the  teacher,  if  when  a 
pupil  read  orally  he  was  compelled  to  read  so  that  all  could  hear  and 
follow  him  without  straining,  how  rapid  would  be  the  real  progress  in. 
this  subject.  Accepting  these  principles  as  the  fundamentals  of  success- 
ful work,  the  ne.xt  step  is  to  consider  the  other  essentials  of  method 
in  teaching  reading  to  primary  pupils.     These  essentials  are : 

1.  Teaching  or  developing  the  new  words  that  appear  in  each, 
lesson. 

2.  Drilling  on  these  new  words  and  on  specially  selected  review 
words  that  appear  in  the  lesson,  so  as  to  obtain  ready  recognition. 

3.  Phonic  work.  Drills  in  enunciation,  pronunciation,  articulation 
and  blend  work — very  important. 

4.  The  reading  of  the  lesson  by  the  pupils  under  careful  super- 
vision of  the  teacher,  insisting  on  an  expression  which  is  both  inter- 
esting and  natiiral,  and  training  the  children  to  read  as  if  they  meant 
to  tell  something  to  their  hearers. 

Stumbling  and  halting  delivery  never  should  be  accepted.  In  this- 
feature  of  the  work  the  dramatization  of  stories  and  poems  gives 
effective  aid  to  the  development  of  correct  expression  and  serves  to 
eliminate  that  lifeless  utterance  of  words  which  is  sometimes  labeled 
reading. 

These  are  the  essentials  on  which  every  authority  on  reading 
insists,  though  they  are  expressed  occasionally  in  different  phraseology. 
Thus  Professor  Barrett  in  his  "Practical  Pedagogy"  speaks  of  the  es- 
sentials as  word  mastery,  sight  reading,  or  recognizing  and  calling  at 
sight  short  sentences  as  wholes ;  getting  the  words  from  the  printed 
page,  and  interpreting  or  oral  expression  of  the  content.  Professor 
White  described  them  as : 

1.  Recognition  at  sight  of  the  printed  or  written  words. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  their  meaning  and  use. 

3.  Oral  reading  or  training  to  correct  and  facile  utterance. 

No  pupil  should  ever  be  asked  to  read  a  lesson  until  the  new 
words  have  been  explained,  developed  and  mastered.  Though  this 
work  may  seem  to  delay  the  development  of  the  lesson,  no  teacher 
who  realizes  that  quality  rather  than  quantity  leads  naturally  and 
quickly  to  correct  clear  appreciation  and  correct  expression  will  con- 
sider this  task  a  useless  expenditure  of  time.  In  this  feature  of  her 
work  the  teacher  is  basing  her  method  on  the  truth  that,  reading  is 
a  process  of  thinking,  as  Miss  Laing  in  her  excellent  exposition  of 
method  in  reading  points  out,  "Conducting  a  reading  lesson  is  con- 
ducting, drilling,  shaping,  helping  forward  a  process  of  thinking  that 
is  going  on  in  the  mind  of  each  individual  in  the  class."  The  teacher's 
success  depends  upon  her  careful  study  of  the  child's  capabilities  to 
understand,  and  her  intelligent  assistance  by  questioning  and  explana- 
tion, or  by  illustration  of  the  meaning.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  true  method  will  be  a  combination  of  the 
word,  sentence  and  phonic  methods  developing  that  power  side  by  side 
with  ability  to  express  the  content. 

While  the  phonic  work  in  these  first  years  familiarizes  quickly  and 
thoroughly  with  the  elemental  sounds,  the  teacher  should  avoid  the 
purely  artificial  and  mechanical  in  her  phonic  drills  and  exercises. 
Such  mechanical  work  may  count  for  something  in  the  training  for 
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clear  enunciation  and  distinct  articulation,  but  it  means  nothing  in 
lieveloping  the  thought  power  of  the  child,  and  this  would  go  side  by 
side  with  the  other  phases  of  the  work.  Some  of  the  reasons  given  by 
Superintendent  Hughes  for  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  intelligent 
phonic  work  are,  that  such  work  develops  the  pupil's  self  actively  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reading,  awakens  the  child's  interest  by 
operations  of  a  constructive  character,  co-ordinates  the  reading,  spelling 
and  composition  more  naturally  and  logically  than  any  other  method, 
and  trains  to  correct  forms  of  enunciation,  pronunciation  and 
articulation. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  excessive  use  of  diacritical 
marks  should  be  avoided  as  they  tend  to  make  the  work  forms  more 
complex,  and,  therefore,  more  difficult  to  recognize  easily  and  readily. 
The  recent  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, which  has  been  working  on  this  problem  for  some  time,  will 
probably  have  a  very  vital  influence  on  this  question  of  diacritical 
marking.  The  committee  consisted  of  City  Superintendent  Maxwell, 
Dean  Balliet  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  the  New  York  University, 
Dr.  Vaile  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  President  Seerly  of  the  State  Teachers' 
College,  Iowa,  and  Melville  Dewey  of  New  York  State.  This  com- 
mittee in  aiming  to  make  pronunciation  less  difficult  for  the  children 
in  the  schools,  has  recommended  that  all  but  one  of  the  diacritical 
marks,  which  have  proven  stumbling  blocks  for  our  beginners  shall  be 
eliminated.  Of  course,  a  reform  recommended  by  such  powerful  names 
in  the  world  of  pedagogy  will  be  eventually  accomplished,  but  it  will 
take  time,  for  diacritical  markings  has  been  the  custom  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  the  construction  of  phonic  readers.  Personally,  I  have 
observed  lessons  where  the  teachers  handled  the  diacritical  marking 
so  skillfully  that  the  words  and  sentences  written  on  the  blackboard, 
and  so  marked,  were  really  of  great  assistance  in  training  to  correct 
pronunciation.  But  again,  this  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  teacher, 
not  on  the  excellence  of  the  method. 

In  the  initial  phonic  exercises  and  drills,  the  appeal  should  be  made 
to  the  ear  without  reference  to  the  printed  or  written  form.  Later 
these  sounds  will  be  represented  by  their  respective  letters  or  symbols. 
While  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  sound  element  in  the  first  year 
reading,  it  is  a  mistake  to  cultivate  an  unnatural  tone  quality.  As 
pupils  begin  to  read  combinations  of  sounds  as  words  and  sentences, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  halt  them  at  every  slight  error  of  enunciation,  less  the 
children  acquire  the  habit  of  attending  mainly  to  the  sounds,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  idea  or  the  thought  which  the  words  and  sentences 
express. 

It  is  because  of  a  mistaken  ideal  of  the  aim  of  their  work  that 
teachers  frequently  are  led  to  place  oral  reading  as  the  only  reading  to 
be  taught.  On  the  contrary,  as  Miss  Laing  succinctly  puts  it,  reading 
is  the  grasp  of  thought  through  the  written  characters,  and  the  teacher 
must  guard  against  accepting  as  reading,  mere  word  pronunciation, 
no  matter  how  fluently  expressed.  This  can  be  achieved  through  the 
proper  use  of  the  question  and  by  frequent  oral  reproduction  as  free 
as  the  vocabulary  of  the  child  and  the  completeness  of  the  story  will 
permit. 

This  may  seem  slow  work,  difficult  to  succeed  in,  but  it  is  a  training 
which  with  experience  will  be  more  fruitful  of  results  than  almost  any 
other  feature  of  school  work.  The  child  who  learns  by  a  method 
which  develops  his  thought  power,  even  though  the  amount  covered 
be  limited  in  quantity,  will  in  future  years  be  able  with  his  own  efforts 
to  assimilate  the  content  of  supplementary  reading,  and  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  text  in  his  history  and  geography  text  books,  instead  of 
leaning,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  on  the  teacher,  or  parents,  or  other 
pupils  for  guidance  and  explanation.  He  is  getting  the  most  valuable 
training  that  the  first  years  of  his  school  life  can  give.  He  is  forming 
habits  of  listening  with  attentive  ear,  and  reading  with  appreciation 
of  the  meaning.  He  is  acquiring  a  ready  recognition  of  the  forms  of 
the  words  he  is  asked  to  read,  words  that  suggest  ideas,  familiar  and 
interesting  to  him.  The  desire  to  read  grows  because  the  child  finds 
pleasure  in  the  occupation,  for,  when  properly  taught  and  practiced 
in  the  class  or  at  home,  reading  is  not  work.  But  the  young  teacher 
may  properly  ask,  "How  can  I  secure  this  happy  condition?"  The 
answer  is,  from  the  very  beginning  train  pupils  to  read  silently  as  an 
aid  to  grasping  content.  Make  the  silent  reading  an  active  agent  in 
training  to  correct  oral  reading.  The  teacher  may  say,  however,  that 
she  has  not  time  to  wait  for  the  appreciation  of  the  content,  for  this 


silent  reading,  that  she  must  finish  so  many  pages  in  a  week,  or  that 
she  must  complete  in  one  or  two  lessons  some  long  fairy  myth  or 
children's  classic.  In  such  cases,  it  is  indeed  hard  to  expect  results, 
which  without  show  or  glitter  are  much  more  substantial  and  lasting. 

With  reading  matter  that  in  the  first  years  consists  of  short  simple 
sentences,  well  graded  and  logically  connected,  full  of  interesting 
content,  real  progress  is  assured  by  using  the  so-called  thought 
method.  Such  reading  gives  sufficient  repetition  to  impress  the  word 
pictures,  and  makes  use  of  lessons  whose  content  deals  with  experi- 
ences, activities  and  environments  familiar  to  the  child. 

With  short  sentences — or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  first  years, 
stories— the  child  is  trained  to  take  in  the  sentence  as  a  whole.  The 
words  are  either  familiar  by  association,  or  the  teacher  has  made 
them  plain  and  clear  by  explanation;  therefore,  there  should  be  no 
halting  delivery  in  the  reading  of  the  story.  It  is  because  of  this 
training  to  grasp  the  whole  sentence  that  this  method  has  been  called 
the  sentence  method.  It  is  because  it  trains  the  pupils  to  study  con- 
tent and  to  think,  that  it  is  called  the  thought  method ;  but  by  what- 
ever name  it  is  called,  when  combined  with  sensible  and  systematic 
phonic  drills,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effective  in  results,  and  we 
can  understand  why  Dr.  Maxwell  placed  this  habit  of  taking  in  as 
much  of  a  line  or  sentence  in  a  single  glance  as  possible,  as  the  first 
of  the  habits  he  recommended  in  connection  with  learning  to  read. 

Probably  there  is  nothing  more  disappointing  to  the  teacher  who 
is  really  striving  for  success,  than  to  have  pupils  stand  and  read  as 
if  every  word  was  being  pulled  into  the  lesson  by  the  forelock.  And 
yet,  the  cause  in  nearly  all  instances  of  halting  delivery,  is  the  teach- 
er's neglect  of  careful  explanation  combined  with  a  desire  to  cover  an 
extensive  field  within  a  limited  time.  The  child  is  no  more  to  be  blamed 
than  an  adult  would  be  for  such  reading,  if  the  latter  did  not  understand 
what  he  was  trying  to  express,  and  the  words  were  unfamiliar  to 
him.  Professor  O'Shea  of  Wisconsin  University,  very  aptly  says  on 
this  point,  "Try  any  adult  in  reading  a  passage  in  which  the  words 
are  quite  unfamiliar,  so  that  he  has  to  give  attention  to  each  one 
separately,  and  you  will  find  that  he  does  not  read  with  any  more 
expression  than  some  children  in  your  room,  who  seem  to  you  rather 
stupid  and  lifeless." 

In  order  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  content,  the  first 
necessity  is  careful  preparation  for  each  lesson  by  the  teacher.  It  is  the 
questioning  of  the  teacher  that  awakens  the  thought  and  curiosity 
of  the  child.  It  is  the  questioning  of  the  child  that  often  displays  his 
interest  in  the  content.  With  children  of  the  first  years  in  school, 
teachers  can  follow  different  methods  of  questioning.  For  instance, 
the  questions  of  the  teacher  may  be  written  on  the  board,  and  the 
answers  given  orally  by  the  children,  or  the  oral  questions  of  the 
children  may  be  answered  in  sentences  written  on  the  board.  The 
questioning  must  be  on  the  content  of  the  lesson  so  that  the  child  may 
be  assisted  to  understand,  and  the  language  used,  especially  in  the 
written  answers,  must  be  in  words  familiar  to  the  pupils.  This  ques- 
tioning in  the  preparation,  and  later  in  the  review,  can  be  utilized  for 
various  practical  purposes.  The  teacher  can  train  children  to  correct 
forms  of  expression  and  emphasis  by  taking  some  one  sentence  in  the 
lesson  and  emphasizing  in  turn  each  one  of  the  important  words  in  the 
story. 

All  of  these  elements  in  the  work,  word  mastery,  phonics,  exer- 
cises to  cultivate  the  proper  emphasis,  etc.,  while  important,  must  be 
considered  merely  as  means  to  an  end,  and  therefore  must  occupy  a 
place  relatively  subordinate  in  the  field.  The  efficiency  of  this  work  is 
proved  when  it  has  been  so  thoroughly  performed  that  the  child  un- 
consciously makes  use  of  the  mechanics  as  an  aid  in  reading  while 
he  devotes  his  attention  and  thought  mainly  to  the  content  of  the 
lesson. 

The  establishment  of  a  proper  relation  between  form  and  content 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher.  Unfortunately,  present  methods 
often  emphasise  one  or  the  other.  The  author  of  a  reader,  as  well 
as  the  teacher,  must  discern,  not  only  what  is  most  interesting  to  the 
child  now,  but  also  that  which  will  count  most  in  his  future  training. 

If  pleasurable  interest  or  mere  amusement  is  to  be  our  sole  guide 
in  selecting  reading  material,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  supply  a  child 
with  unlimited  nursery  rhymes  and  fairy  stories.  Children  prefer  this 
sort  of  reading,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  limit  reading  content 
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to  this  material,  for  the  learning  of  any  art  cannot  be  merely  a  pleasant 
wandering  down  a  shady  lane.  Education  is  labor,  as  well  as  play, 
and  though  the  so-called  soft  pedagogy  seems  at  times  the  easiest  way, 
the  final  results  of  such  training  are  often  found  to  be  superficial  and 
transitory.  As  Miss  Arnold  says,  we  may  begin  w^ith  that  which  ap- 
peals with  greatest  interest  to  their  child  life,  but  we  must  not  confine 
ourselves  to  this.  Children  must  be  led  to  a  fuller  enjoyment  and  a 
wider  interest,  by  always  offering  them  something  more  than  that  which 
■lerely  satisfies  their  desire  for  enjoyment. 

The  ideal  content  aims  to  make  the  reading  lesson  a  thinking 
lesson.  The  teacher  must  lead  the  pupil  to  a  desire  to  express  the 
thoughts  of  the  writer  and  when  he  is  thus  trained,  the  child  will  carry 
the  power  beyond  the  limits  of  his  formal  reading  to  the  supplementary 
reading,  and  to  the  home  study  of  the  text  books. 

This  training  to  interpret  the  content  of  the  lesson  in  the  child's 
own  language  should  be  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  teacher  in  the 
primary  grades.  She  can  give  this  training  by  asking  questions  which 
in  their  sequence  cover  a  topical  outline  of  the  lesson;  the  pupils  in 
their  answers  using  the  language  of  the  book  in  conjunction  with  their 
own  growing  vocabulary.  This  exercise  develops  the  thought  power 
of  pupils  by  compelling  them  to  read  the  content  attentively,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  develops  careful  habits  of  expression.  This  work 
will  relieve  the  monotonous  oral  reading  in  the  earliest  years.  In  fact, 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  of  reading  closely  know  that  there 
is  too  much  oral  reading  in  the  first,  second  and  third  years  of  the 
course,  and  not  nearly  enough  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years. 
Even  with  the  formal  readers  which  are  mainly  made  up  of  interesting 
story  content,  children  are  required  to  read  orally  lesson  after  lesson, 
with  little  or  no  opportunity  for  silent  reading,  assimilation  of  the 
content,  or  free,  lively  reproduction.  Such  teaching  virtually  ignores 
the  content  side  and  attends  entirely  to  the  formal  oral  reading. 

The  measure  of  success  in  such  teaching  is  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "How  well  can  my  pupils  read  aloud?"  and  seldom  is  the 
question  asked,  "How  much  do  they  understand  of  their  reading?"  It 
is  the  just  balance  of  oral  and  silent  reading  that  attains  really  success- 
ful results.  As  good  oral  reading  must  be  based  on  careful  training 
in  enunciation,  pronunciation  and  articulation,  so  successful  silent  read- 
ing must  be  based  on  the  understanding  of  the  content.  As  the  dramatic 
element  in  reading  must  be  utilized  to  develop  expression,  so  the  study 
of  the  meaning  of  the  story  and  its  moral,  if  there  be  a  moral,  must  be 
used  to  make  silent  reading  an  effective  exercise.  A  real  teacher  knows 
that  her  pupils  are  able  to  read  expressively,  as  soon  as  they  grasp  short 
phrases  or  sentences  as  wholes.  Professor  O'Shea  calls  this  power, 
"the  very  first  step  in  the  attainment  of  good  expression  in  reading,  as 
indeed  it  is  the  first  step  in  the  mastery  of  reading,  from  the  standpoint 
of  appreciation  of  content."  Here  again  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  phonic  work,  because,  though  understanding  of  the  con- 
tent, proper  use  of  dramatization,  grasping  of  sentences  as  unities,  all 
count  for  expressive  reading,  unless  the  pupils  are  carefully  trained  to 
a  clear  enunciation  and  a  distinct  articulation,  the  oral  reading  will 
count  for  little  in  the  training  of  the  child. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  reading  lessons  present  simple  words 
which  by  their  recurrence  become  familiar  to  the  pupils.  Some  of 
these  words  through  their  phonic  similarities  may  be  grouped  together 
and  these  become  the  stock  words  which  the  pupils  use  constantly  in 
their  drills  and  exercises.  Occasionally  these  stock  words  can  be  taught 
objectively,  others  are  taught  through  use  in  familiar  context,  and  the 
teacher  should  make  frequent  and  effective  use  of  the  association  of 
ideas  in  the  teaching  of  these  words. 

The  definite  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  phonetic  methods  are 
specially  satisfactory.  By  combining  phonic  elements,  new  words  are 
formed,  but  these  words  should  be  words  of  meaning  to  the  child. 
They  should  fit  into  the  pupil's  life  and  experience.  They  should  be 
words  which  the  child  will  find  useful  in  his  rapidly  developing  speak- 
ing and  reading  vocabulary. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  teach  in  one  lesson,  fifteen  or  twenty 
■ew  words  to  a  second  or  third  year  class,  and  teachers  sometimes  at- 
tempt this  impossible  feat  by  drilling  on  the  phonic  similarities  in 
preparation  for  the  reading  lesson.  The  pupils  may  pronounce  them 
correctly,  they  may  even  recognize  and  read  them,  but  they  cannot  grasp 
tfieir  meaning,  they  cannot  use  thera  understandingly,  and  such  words 


disappear  from  the  knowledge  of  the  child  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
seemingly  acquired.  The  question  the  teacher  should  ask  in  connec- 
tion, with  this  phase  of  the  work  is,  Do  these  words  represent  objects  or 
ideas  which  the  children  know  or  can  apperceive?  If  the  question  is 
answered  negatively,  the  teacher,  if  she  is  compelled  to  teach  such 
words  in  preparation  for  a  reading  lesson  has  a  task  beyond  her  capa- 
bilities. 

While  every  letter  or  character  that  represents  sound  is  a  phono- 
gram in  the  stricter  sense,  we  generally  apply  the  term  to  those  com- 
binations of  letters  which  are  used  in  building  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  common  words  of  our  language,  as  er,  al,  il,  ing,  ight,  etc.  These 
are  typical  of  the  phonograms  most  frequently  used  in  word  building 
by  the  blending  of  sounds. 

The  teacher  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  phonic  teaching  is 
twofold,  viz. :  to  teach  children  to  recognize  new  words  and  to  teach 
spelHng.  Properly  presented,  the  work  trains  to  clear  enunciation,  dis- 
tinct articulation  and  correct  pronunciation.  The  teacher  must  be  cer- 
tain that  she  is  giving  to  every  letter  its  correct  sound  in  a  pure  tone. 
If  she  slurs  letters  or  syllables,  she  must  expect  children  to  do  the  same. 
Children  in  many  instances  do  not  give  the  proper  sounds  of  con- 
sonants. The  teacher  must  not  give  an  exaggerated  sound  to  the  letter 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  the  child  will  receive  an  erroneous  im- 
pression, and  will  strive  to  imitate  the  incorrect  sound.  Never  attempt 
to  teach  a  phonogram  until  you  are  absolutely  sure  that  you  can  pro- 
nounce it  correctly  yourself.  Illustrate  the  sound  by  showing  your 
pupils  the  position  of  lips,  tongue  and  teeth  in  making  the  sound.  Il- 
lustrate by  charts  or  by  blackboard  drawings  if  necessary. 

The  new  reading  lesson  affords  the  opportunity  for  the  practical 
value  of  your  phonic  teaching.  If  the  pupils  cannot  pronounce  a  new 
word  made  up  of  familiar  phonic  elements,  your  wor-k  in  phonics  is  de- 
fective. Teach  phonics  both  analytically  and  synthetically,  laying  greater 
stress  on  the  latter  method.  Present  the  sound  or  phonogram  to  be 
taught  in  a  familiar  word.  Then  when  the  elemental  sounds  are  learned 
let  the  children  form  the  words  by  combining  these  sounds  with  other 
known  elements  of  words. 

Give  perception  card  drills  daily.  Form  words  that  have  meaning 
to  the  children.  Train  the  pupils  to  blend  the  elements  rapidly  and 
without  slurring.  In  the  work  of  blending,  make  use  of  the  families 
of  sounds.  By  this  we  mean  those  sounds  that  have  phonic  resemblance 
or  similarity  of  structure.  Such  words  train  the  ear  to  catch  correct 
sounds  as  well  as  the  organs  of  the  mouth  to  pronounce  them. 

This  blending  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  exercises  in 
teaching  reading.  Children  learn  to  form  words  easily  and  rapidly 
by  blending  the  phonograms  which  are  merely  consonant  sounds, 
as  s  and  r  with  sound  syllables  as  ing  or  ight.  The  pupils  like  this 
synthetic  work  because  it  seems  such  a  simple  process,  especially 
if  the  words  formed  are  words  of  meaning  to  them.  Such  a  pleas- 
ant introduction  to  the  work  spurs  on  the  learners  and  the  teacher 
can  lead  them  to  attempt  sentence  formation  by  combining  the 
words  thus  formed  into  expressions  of  some  familiar  idea  or  ac- 
tivity. With  words  of  familiar  meaning  for  use  in  this  exercise, 
the  teacher  has  eliminated  the  most  serious  objection  to  phonetic 
teaching,  namely,  that  words  containing  similar  sounds  are  often 
joined  together  in  sentences  frequently  puerile  and  nonsensical. 
Sense  was  frequently  sacrificed  to  sound  and  words  were  taught 
and  drilled  upon  merely  because  of  their  similarity  in  sound  to 
words  previously  known.  In  describing  the  phonetic  method,  we 
may  accept  its  ideal  realization  in  this  brief  statement.  Present 
the  simplest  phonograms,  the  sounds  of  the  consonants  first,  follow 
with  simple  vowel  sounds,  combinations  with  such  letters  as  r,  1, 

(j_  t blend  these  two  elements  into  wholes  that  represent  objects 

or   ideas    known    to    the    child   and   build    up    sentences   that   have 
meaning  and  thought. 

In  order  that  the  work  should  produce  effective  results,  the 
teacher  must  vigilantly  and  ceaselessly  guard  against  careless  enun- 
ciation. Sometimes  this  faulty  enunciation  is  the  result,  not  of 
carelessness,  but  of  the  child's  foreign  tongue  or  his  imperfect 
vocal  or  auditory  organs.  When  the  cause  is  physical,  vocal  ex- 
ercises and  drills  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  teacher.  When 
the  cause  is  a  foreign  home  environment,  or  the  careless  patois 
or  slang  of  the  street,  the  uniform  presentation  of  correct  models 
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by  the  teacher,  side  by  side  with  systematic  and  frequent  phonic 
drills  and  exercises,  are  certain  to  assist,  if  not  to  correct  the 
defects. 

One  of  the  serious  objections  to  concert  recitation  in  this  work 
is  the  difficulty  experienced  in  detecting  mistakes  in  enunciation 
and  articulation.  Again,  such  concert  recitations  often  result  in 
unnaturalness  or  monotony  of  expression,  because  the  entire  class 
swings  along  with  little  or  none  of  the  thought  of  content  that  is 
the  sine  quae  twit  of  correct  expression. 

Teachers  frequently  make  effective  use  of  the  drills  on  type 
words  and  sentences  apart  from,  and  preceding  the  reading  lesson. 
Occasionally,  pupils  are  trained  to  whisper  the  words  of  the  lesson 
in  a  semi-silent  reading  before  the  formal  exercise.  Such  whisper- 
ing, if  it  does  not  disturb  the  class,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
motor  activity  of  the  child  during  his  studying. 

Miss  Arnold  suggests  this  plan  for  studying  the  reading  lesson. 
Individual  pupils  whisper  sentences  to  the  teacher.  These  sentences 
are  written  on  the  board  and  other  pupils  are  called  upon  to  read 
them.  Of  course,  the  words  in  such  sentences  must  be  somewhat 
familiar  to  the  class  or  the  lesson  would  be  merely  a  guessing 
exercise. 

Aim  for  phonetic  rapidity.  This  aims  at  developing  the  power 
to  see  and  at  the  same  time  to  say.  Such  power  comes  with  prac- 
tice. Rapid  drills  gave  ability  to  concentrate  attention  which  is 
valuable  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  Never  permit  children  to 
drawl  over  phonetic  work.  Teach  them  to  say  at  once  and  without 
hesitation  whatever  you  place  before  them. 
DRILL  DEVICES. 

The  phonograms  taught  are  to  be  placed  on  perception  cards. 
These  will  include  initial  sounds  and  vowels  as  well  as  family 
phonograms.    All  review  phonograms  on  perception  cards : 

Blackboard  drills.  Have  children  use  board.  Exercises  in 
resolving  and  combining  for  seat  work. 

Have  occasional  games.  For  instance,  one  child  will  sound  a 
word  in  a  sentence  and  some  other  child  will  tell  the  word.  The 
teacher  may  sound  the  word  or  she  may  simply  place  lips  in  posi- 
tion without  making  a  sound  and  let  the  children  tell  the  word. 
Child  may  pick  out  cards  called  for  or  pick  out  any  card  and  tell 
what  it  is. 

Words  taught  phonetically  to  be  placed  on  charts. 

Analytic  charts  may  be  used. 

Use  beheading  games. 

Drills  on  miscellaneous  words  help  the  children  to  acquire 
facility  in  word  recognition. 

Diacritical  marks  may  be  used  at  teacher's  discretion;  but  not 
to  any  great  extent.  They  may  be  used  only  when  their  use  will  help 
the  child  more  than  their  non-use.  Make  use  of  little  devices  like 
ch,  ch  for  sound  of  steam  engine;  sh,  sh — hushing  sound;  t,  t,  t  for 
sound  of  watch  ticking,  etc. 

Let  child  discover  for  himself  that  final  e  lengthens  the  vowel, 
as  in  mat — mate. 

Vary  the  exercises  as  much  as  possible. 

On  continued  use  of  these  drills  rests,  in  great  part,  the  power 
to  attack  new  material. 

In  all  formal  readers  for  primary  grades,  illustration  is  a  very 
important  feature  and  the  study  of  the  illustrations  with  oral  ex- 
ercises in  sentence  formation  thereon  is  fruitful  of  good  results. 
Efficient  teachers  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  illustrations  given  in 
the  readers.  They  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  these  book  illus- 
trations, but  make  collections  of  pictures  interesting  to  child  life 
and  use  them  as  an  inspiration  for  oral  compositions.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  features  of  oral  language  work  which  should  precede 
the  regular  reading  lesson.  All  such  oral  exercises  tend  to  familiar- 
ize pupils  with  the  use  of  words  which  a  child  uses  in  his  every 
day  conversation,  or  which  are  found  in  his  reading  lessons.  With 
foreign  children  these  exercises  are  specially  useful,  and  a  good 
teacher  will  always  avoid  harsh  personal  criticism  for  mistakes  in 
the  informal  English  exercises.  The  teacher  should  make  a  special 
effort  to  encourage  the  foreigners  in  her  class,  or  those  who  are 
naturally  timid.  In  this  way  she  will  inspire  pupils  to  attempt  ex- 
pression of  their  thoughts  and  ideas  and  gradually  give  them  the 
confidence  necessary  for  further  effort. 


During  such  oral  exercises  the  teacher  should  make  the  fullest 
use  of  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  words.  This  is  a  period  of 
school  life  when  the  use  of  objects  in  the  earliest  grades  impresses 
the  associations  of  idea  with  word,  first  oral  and  later  printed  or 
written. 

The  oral  language  work  is  not  only  a  necessity  for  first  year 
classes.  All  through  the  grades  it  should  be  a  preparation  for  the 
reading  lesson  and  the  teacher  who  neglects  the  informal  explana- 
tion and  the  conversation  on  the  content  of  the  lesson  is  neglecting 
a  very  effective  aid  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  reading.  Any 
teacher  who  attempts  the  reading  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Evange- 
line, one  of  Shakespere's  plays  or  a  speech  of  Webster  without 
preparatory  explanation  or  conversation  is  neglecting  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  obtaining  successful  results.  In  the  first  years 
especially,  all  this  preparation  counts  in  the  thought  development 
which  is  an  essential  purpose  of  the  reading  lesson.  It  assists 
children  in  their  study  of  each  sentence,  it  arouses  and  increases 
interest  with  the  development  of  the  story,  and  it  makes  the  repro- 
duction in  the  child's  own  language  a  comparatively  simple  process. 

This  question  of  reproduction  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
features  of  the  work  in  reading.  Teachers  often  find  that  the  class 
will  read  a  lesson  fluently,  will  answer  questions  quite  readily,  but 
will  fail  utterly  when  asked  to  reproduce  the  simple  story  in  lan- 
guage not  absolutely  the  same  as  the  lesson.  This  failure  is  spe- 
cially marked  when  the  children  are  asked  to  tell  the  story  to  some 
visitor,  or  to  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  the  teacher  occa- 
sionally explains  the  failure  by  stating  that  the  children  are  too 
bashful,  or  that  they  are  frightened.  Such  explanation  may  account 
for  some  hesitation,  but  it  cannot  excuse  the  fact  that  occasionally 
we  cannot  find  a  single  pupil  in  the  class  able  to  reproduce  the 
story. 

I  believe  that  if  the  children  really  understand  the  content 
they  will  reproduce  the  story  without  much  persuasion,  no  matter 
who  happens  to  be  in  the  room.  The  point  is  to  give  the  little 
ones  the  necessary  confidence  in  their  ability  to  tell  what  they 
know,  and  a  very  simple  device  for  fostering  such  confidence  is  the 
following:  Occasionally,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  lesson, 
send  to  a  neighboring  classroom  for  one  or  two  pupils.  Then  ask 
the  pupils  who  have  just  read  the  lesson  to  tell  the  visiting  pupils 
the  story  that  they  have  just  read.  I  have  found  that  children  ap- 
preciated the  fact  in  such  case,  that  they  were  telling  something 
to  other  children.  They  were  thus  more  likely  to  feel  confident 
of  their  ability  to  express  themselves  and  more  ambitious  to  repeat 
the  story  that  they  have  just  enjoyed,  than  when  asked  to  reproduce 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Principal   or  examining  visitor. 

The  teacher  who  has  developed  the  lesson  by  frequent  and 
apt  questioning  need  not  worry  about  the  success  of  her  pupils' 
attempts  to  reproduce  the  story.  If  the  content  of  the  lesson  is 
not  beyond  the  children's  power  of  assimilation,  and  the  teacher's 
preparation  and  presentation  of  the  lesson  have  been  conducted  ac- 
cording to  good  method,  the  pupils  will  respond  readily  to  requests 
for  free  reproduction  of  the  story.  The  teacher's  questioning  is 
the  life  of  the  lesson,  and  the  best  preparation  for  future  repro- 
duction. 

All  this  work  is  but  a  practical  exemplification  of  that  excellent 
definition  of  a  teacher's  aim,  which  Dr.  Rowe  gives  in  his  "Habit 
Formation" — "The  organization  of  the  child's  experience,  whether 
that  experience  is  made  up  largely  of  sense  impressions,  of  thought 
elaborations,  or  of  muscular  movement."  Unfortunately,  instead  of 
organizing  the  child's  experience,  the  teacher  who  gives  a  reading 
lesson  without  careful  preparation,  if  she  questions  at  all,  questions 
in  a  manner  that  results  in  haphazard,  unsystematic  and  disor- 
ganized knowledge  and  experience. 

Where  the  teacher's  work  of  preparation  has  been  a  real  suc- 
cess, the  lesson  may  be  assimilated  and  reproduced  even  without 
an  oral  reading  by  the  pupils.  I  have  observed  teachers  present 
the  meaning  and  use  of  new  words  for  a  reading  lesson,  teach  the 
correct  pronunciation  and  develop  the  story  and  thought  of  the 
lesson,  and  instead  of  an  oral  reading,  allow  the  pupils  time  for  a 
silent  reading  of  the  lesson.  Then,  having  closed  their  books,  I 
have  listened  to  the  pupils  as  they  told  the  story  in  their  own  Ian- 
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guage  with  an  interest  that  proved  conclusively  that  they  had  ap- 
preciated and  assimilated  the  thoughts  of  the  author. 

It  is  well  to  impress  the  value  of  silent  reading  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  content  as  a  necessary  aid  to  expressive  oral  reading. 
By  such  oral  reading,  or  by  the  free  lively  reproduction  of  the 
story,  the  teacher  can  judge  whether  the  thought  has  been  intelli- 
gently grasped,  and  pupils  are  certain  to  find  their  greatest  pleas- 
urable experience  in  telling  to  others  the  thoughts  and  experiences 
they  have  grasped  from  their  reading. 

If  the  best  use  is  made  of  the  silent  reading  as  an  efficient 
aid  to  oral  reading,  the  reading  period  becomes  as  it  should  be,  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the  school  work.  We  all  know  that 
instead  of  being  a  time  of  pleasure,  the  reading  period  becomes 
one  of  the  most  wearisome  periods  of  the  day,  whenever  the 
teacher  insists  on  calling  on  all  the  poor  readers  in  order  that  they 
may  labor  through  their  sentences  or  paragraphs  while  all  the 
others  are  forced  to  remain  silent  listeners. 

With  the  poor  readers  of  the  class,  there  is  always  excellent 
opportunity  for  group  teaching,  and  the  teacher  can,  through  this 
device,  attain  very  much  more  than  she  can  by  taking  these  pupils 
with  the  entire  class.  Let  them  listen  attentively  while  the  good 
readers  recite,  but  do  not  call  upon  them  to  read  merely  to  afford 
opportunity  to  correct  mistake  after  mistake,  to  the  wearying  of 
the  good  readers.  If  the  poor  readers  are  taken  alone,  the  teacher 
may  be  able  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  and  strength.  Even 
in  the  highest  grades,  as  Superintendent  Hughes  points  out,  the 
silent  reading  can  be  made  very  useful  in  training  pupils  to  think. 
The  teacher  can  write  from  the  text  book  of  science,  history,  geog- 
raphy or  grammar  some  paragraph  containing  a  thought  or  idea 
which  pupils  cannot  grasp  easily.  Having  written  this  paragraph 
on  the  board  the  pupils  should  be  given  time  to  read  and  assimi- 
late, and  then  erasing  the  paragraph,  to  reproduce  the  thought  as 
they  have  grasped  it.  This  is  one  of  the  simple  devices  of  training 
children  to  think  which  could  be  practiced  much  more  frequently 
than  it  is.  The  pupil  who  knows  that  in  his  reading  he  is  telling 
something  to  all  the  class,  and  not  merely  reciting  for  the  appro- 
bation of  his  teacher,  has  attained  success,  and  teachers  frequently 
make  excellent  use  of  the  practice  of  having  children  face  their 
classmates  when  they  read.  Under  such  circumstances  the  child 
is  induced  to  make  a  special  effort  to  read  so  that  all  the  other 
pupils  can  understand  what  he  is  reading.  It  is  a  good  plan,  occa- 
sionally, to  have  all  the  other  pupils  look  up  from  their  books  at 
the  reader,  because  in  this  way  he  is  spurred  to  read  understand- 
ingly,  knowing  that  his  fellow  pupils  are  following  him,  not  in  their 
readers,  but  through  his  recitation. 

As  Professor  Hughes  states,  in  such  reading,  even  if  a  pupil 
occasionally  substitutes  words  that  are  not  in  the  text,  but  words 
that  express  equally  well  the  content,  the  reader  is  not  a  failure. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  a  proof  that  the  child  has  grasped  the  thought, 
and  has  sufficient  command  of  a  vocabulary  to  express  that  thought 
in  the  language  of  the  book,  supplemented  with  the  words  of  his 
own  vocabulary. 

In  concluding  this  outline  of  methods  in  teaching  reading  to 
children  of  the  first  three  years,  I  desire  to  impress  the  fact  that 
when  the  foundation  is  well  laid,  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  that 
kind  of  reading  which  will  count  most  in  his  future  education.  The 
teacher  is  building  for  the  future,  and  the  child  who  has  learned 
to  like  reading,  to  appreciate  what  he  reads,  can  easily  be  led  in 
higher  grades  to  take  up  good  literature  as  one  of  the  great  pleas- 
ures of  his  life.  Children  never  select  inferior  reading  because 
they  look  for  such  class  of  literature,  but  merely  because  they  know- 
no  better,  and  through  every  grade  of  the  school  course,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  the  good  teacher  should  bear  this  thought  in 
mind. 

We  are  giving  in  the  reading  lesson  a  power  to  the  boy  or  girl 
that  will  be  with  him  for  all  time,  but  may  grow  into  a  stronger 
asset  with  each  recurring  year,  if  well  directed;  but  on  the  other 
hand  may  develop  into  a  veritable  Frankenstein  if  used  to  attain 
familiarity  with  the  literature  that  perverts  truth  and  justice,  or 
that  degrades  the  ideals  of  self-respect  and  moral  training. 


LANGUAGE— lA 

(Continued  from  the  October  1913,  Number.) 
^Icmorizing. 

See  suggestions  in  the  English  syllabus  which  indicate  a  good 
list  from  which  selections  may  be  made. 

Teachers  Monographs,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  3,  October,  1906,  con- 
tains valuable  points  on  the  teaching  of  poetry  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  selections  named  in  the  syllabus  point  out  that  children 
should  be  taught  selections  which  have  upon  them  the  stamp  of 
permanence  and  classic  quality.  No  doubt  these  qualities  go  far 
not  only  to  establish  ideals  of  excellence  in  the  mind  of  the  child, 
but  also  mould  his  very  vocabulary  and  mode  of  expression. 

"One  of  the  primary  duties  of  the  school  is  to  make  beautiful 
speech  attractive,  to  send  echoing  through  the  life  of  the  child, 
speech  tones  and  forms,  strong  and  fine-colored  with  noble  feelings 
which  shall  awaken  memories  of  earlier  days." 

To  these  we  need  to  add  a  common  stock  of  familiar  songs 
and  patriotic  poems.  These  should  be  endeared  by  repetition  and 
planted  deep  in  every  child's  affections  to  be  revealed  by  repetition  and 
and  meaning  as  the  child's  experience  advances. 

Mother  Goose  Melodies  and  traditional  Nursery  Rhymes  and 
Singing  Games  of  course  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  early  grades. 

Memorizing  and  reciting  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  confirming 
the  child  in  correct  ways  of  speaking. 

Telling  or  Reading  Stories  to  Children. 

See  English  syllabus. 

In  addition  to  stories  for  the  reproduction,  longer  stories  may 
be  read,  or,  better,  told  to  pupils  without  any  expectation  that 
they  are  immediately  going  to  "reproduce"  them. 

The  teacher's  ability  and  manner  as  a  story-teller  are  of  para- 
mount importance. 

Chubb  says:  "As  for  manner  there  should  be  no  discounting 
by  husky,  rasping  voice.  The  teacher  ought  to  know  how  to 
'beautify  the  spoken  word'  by  clear,  rich  intonation;  by  delicate 
variations  of  expression;  by  faultless  pronunciation  and  clear-cut 
enunciation." 

Sara   Cone   Bryant,  in  her  two  valuable  books,  "How  to  Tell 
Stories  to  Children"  and  "Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,"  has  a  wealth 
of  suggestions  for  every  earnest  teacher.     The  following  are   the 
stories  she  suggests  as  suitable  for  the  First  Grade: 
Chicken    Little.  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

Barnyard  Talk.  The  Dog  and  His  Shadow. 

Little  Red  Hen.  The  Hare  and  the  Hound. 

Little  Gingerbread  Boy.  Five    Little   Rabbits. 

The   Lion   and   the   Mouse.  The  Three  Bears. 

The  Hungry  Lion.  The  Red-Headed  Woodpecker. 

The   Wind   and   the   Sun.  Little   Red   Riding  Hood. 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow.  Little   Half-Chick. 

The  Duck  and  the  Hen.  The   Rabbit   and   the   Turtle. 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise.  The  Shoemaker  and  the  Fairies. 

The  Three  Little  Robins.  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Kid.  The  Cat  and  the  Mouse. 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher.  Snow-White  and  Rose-Red. 

Teachers   Monographs,   Vol.   VI,   No.   3,   October,    1904,  also   con- 
tains a  good  list  of  stories  to  tell  to  children. 

The  course  of  study  offers  the  following  suggestions  about 
reading  to  pupils. 

The  teacher's  aim  should  be: 

1.  To  develop  interest  in  reading. 

2.  To  cultivate  the  imagination. 

3.  To  present  a  model  of  expression. 

4.  To  create  ideals  of  right  living. 

To  these  might  be  added  similar  aims  which  are  to  be  kept 
in  mind  in  telling  stories  to  children,  as: 

To  put  children  in  possession  of  some  of  the  fundamentals  of 
literature. 

To  develop  the  power  of  sustained  attention. 

To  establish  more  intimate  relationship  between  teacher  and 
children. 

To  afford  relief  from  other  more  strenuous  school  work. 

There  is  a  great  mass  of  literature  for  children  that  will  develop 
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their  imagination,  create  ideals,  and  add  to  their  joy  of  living — 
listening  to  the  "gems  of  literature"  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of 
life. 

Phonics. 
See  suggestions  in  English  Syllabus. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  introduce  the  subjects  through  games 
and  stories. 

s — sound  of  steam, 
ch — sound  of  steam-car. 
sh — sound  of  hush  in  lullaby, 
m — sound  of  satisfaction. 
h — sound  of  breathing. 

p — sound  of  steam-car  in  motion;  puffing  of  engine, 
f — sound  of  cat  when  teased. 
t — sound  of  ticking  of  watch, 
r — sound  of  snarling  of  dog. 
b — sound  of  baby  when  it  tries  to  speak, 
wh — sound  of  blowing  out  of  candle. 
Although  the  syllabus  calls  for  the  long  sounds  of  the  vowels 
in  Grade  lA,  it  is  recommended  that  teachers  begin  with  the  short 
sounds,  as  they  occur  more  frequently  in  reading  and  phonograms. 

Easy  Phonograms. 
(at)  as  in  fat,  cat,  rat,  bat,  mat,  sat,  etc. 
(in)  as  in  bin,  fin,  tin,  pin. 
(an)  as  in  fan,  can,  ran,  pan,  etc. 
(ill)  as  in  fill,  pill,  rill,  sill,  mill, 
(all)  as  in  call,  hall,  tall,  etc. 
(old)  as  in  bold,  cold,  told,  sold, 
(and)  as  in  land,  sand,  band. 
Teachers    Monographs   of    June,     1912,    has   an    excellent   article 
on   Teaching   Phonics,   accompanied  by   long   lists   of   words   well 
graded  for  use. 

In  lA,  pupils  should  be  able  to  recognize  at  sight  and  correctly 
pronounce  300  words  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

QtresTioNS  AND  Reminders  for  the  Middle  and  End  of  the  Term. 

1.  How  many  words  can  my  pupils  pronounce  correctly? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  their  reading  vocabulary,  placing  "family 
words"  together. 

3.  What  drills  on  correct  expression  have  you  had?  What  do 
you  propose  to  have? 

4.  "Correct  common  incorrect  expressions  in  every-day 
speech."     Have  you  kept  a  list  of  habitual  errors? 

Have  class  critics,  if  possible,  to  note  errors.  Have  the  class 
suggest  the  proper  and  correct  form. 

This  work  needs  to  be  conducted  most  skilfully  at  first.  The 
teacher  must  find  unsuspected  openings  for  substituting  the  correct 
for  the  incorrect  form,  but  the  child  must  not  be  nagged  or 
repressed  thereby. 

HYGIENE  AND  ETHICS. 
A  Day  with  the  Young  Folks. 
We  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  train  the  children  to  be 
clean  and  mannerly,  and  where  do  we  find  a  more  fitting  place  or  an 
easier  soil  to  till  than  in  the  first  year. 

To  begin  with  we  can  have  the  children  describe  the  daily  routine 

of  their  lives  by  aiding  and  urging  them  on  with  stories  and  questions. 

What  time  do  you  get  up  in  the  morning?    What  is  the  first  thing 

you  see  as  you  look  out  of  the  window?    How  many  have  ever  heard 

this  poem? 

"I  remember,  I  remember 

The  house  where  I  was  born ; 

The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn." 

Why  do  you  feel  like  saying  "Good  morning"  to  the  sun?     What 

else  does  the  sun  befriend  and  keep  warm  as  well  as  you?    Of  course 

the  next  thing  you  do  is  to  raise  your  window  and  stretch  your  arms 

and  legs?    Why  do  we  do  this?    Why  do  we  need  all  this  fresh  air? 

How  many  children  have  noticed  the  little  birds  playing  in  the  puddles 


in  the  morning?  What  do  you  suppose  they  were  domg?  What  do 
you  use  beside  water  to  keep  yourself  clean?  What  should  you  db 
every  day?  (Wash  hands,  neck,  face,  ears.)  Who  has  noticed  how 
green  the  grass  is  after  a  shower?  The  water  you  use  has  the  same 
effect  on  you.  It  makes  you  bright  and  cheerful  looking.  What  else 
needs  care  beside  your  face  and  hands?  After  your  hair  is  combed 
and  you  are  dressed  you  now  feel  ready  for  breakfast.  What  do  yon 
drink  at  breakfast?  Why  should  you  always  drink  milk?  What  kmd 
of  fruit  is  best  for  you  in  the  morning?  Should  you  eat  very  much? 
Why  not?  What  httle  friends  of  yours  help  you  in  eating?  If  you 
want  them  to  be  good  friends  how  must  you  treat  them?  What  must 
you  use  in  cleaning  your  teeth?  Why  is  this  brushing  very  necessary? 
When  you  arrive  in  school,  how  must  you  behave?  How  many  chil- 
dren want  to  grow  up  to  be  tall  and  strong  looking?  Why  are  some 
boys'  backs  so  nice  and  straight?  When  you  are  spoken  to,  what  en- 
ables you  to  hear?  If  your  ears  were  covered  tight  what  would  hap- 
pen? How  should  you  take  care  of  your  ears  then?  Tell  me  some 
of  the  dangers  your  ears  keep  you  from?  When  something  is  written 
on  the  blackboard,  what  two  little  friends  do  you  use  to  read  it  with? 
If  you  used  your  eyes  all  day  and  night  what  would  happen  to  them? 
Don't  they  need  a  rest  as  well  as  you?  What  makes  the  flowers  grow? 
Don't  you  need  water  as  well  as  the  flowers?  How  many  little  boys 
always  take  a  drink  of  water  at  recess? 

The  children  should  be  taught  how  to  make  individual  cups. 
Why  are  you  glad  when  the  noon  bell  rings?  What  should  you 
eat  at  your  lunch?  If  you  chew  very  fast  what  will  happen?  How 
many  httle  boys  buy  candy  at  noon  time?  What  kind?  Don't  buy 
the  bright  colored  candy  because  it  will  make  you  sick.  Why  must 
you  play  out  doors  as  much  as  possible?  Could  a  little  plant  live  if 
it  were  shut  up  tight  all  day?  When  in  school  how  must  you  act 
toward  your  classmates?  If  a  little  boy  needs  a  pencil  or  paper  and 
you  have  it  to  spare  what  must  you  do?  Why  should  you  be  kin4 
to  your  playmates  and  classmates?    Always  remember  this: 

"Little  deeds  of  kindness, 

Little  words  of  love. 
Make  our  earth  an  Eden 

Like  the  heaven  above." 

"A  kind  word  often  does  more  good  than  a  large  gift." 
How  many  children  help  their  mothers  when  they  go  home  from 
school?  What  do  you  do?  When  you  have  finished  whom  do  you  play 
with?  What  kind  of  games  do  you  play?  If  you  eat  fruit  in  the 
street  where  should  you  throw  the  skins  and  peelings?  What  would 
happen  if  we  threw  all  these  things  on  the  street?  When  you  have 
finished  playing  and  you  see  every  one  coming  home,  what  do  you 
think  of?  What  has  made  you  so  hungry?  What  are  some  of  the 
things  you  like  for  dinner?     (Meat,  bread,  potatoes,  etc) 

The  following  poem  by  R.  Louis  Stevenson  may  be  taught  to  the 
pupils : 

"A  child   should  always  say  what's   true 
And  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to 
And  behave  mannerly  at  table 
At  least  as  far  as  he  is  able." 

What  should  you  do  before  going  to  bed?  Why  do  you  clean  your 
hands,  face,  etc.  ?  How  often  should  you  take  a  bath  and  put  on  clean 
clothing?  How  many  children  clean  their  fingernails  every  night? 
Do  you  ever  go  to  bed  without  brushing  your  teeth?  When  you  are 
ready  for  bed  how  does  your  mother  fix  the  windows? 

The  device  of  making  "Health  Charts"  is  a  great  aid  toward 
helping  the  children  to  be  clean. 

Ethical  Lessons. 

A  little  girl  was  walking  in  the  park  one  day.  She  noticed  a  large 
Newfoundland  dog.  He  was  standing  near  a  pump  and  looking  long- 
ingly at  it.  The  girl  went  over  and  pumped  him  a  cool  drink  of 
water.  The  dog  licked  her  hand  and  looked  up  into  her  face.  He  was 
trying  to  thank  her. 

Who  has  ever  seen  a  dog  or  cat  in  trouble?  What  did  you  do 
to  help  them?  How  must  we  care  for  all  poor  animals?  Don't  you 
think  the  dog  will  find  some  way  to  pay  back  the  little  girl  for  her 
kindness? 
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LANGUAGE— IB. 

(_Contiiiued  from   tlie  October   1913,  Number.) 

Reading  to  Pupils. 

See  English  syllabus. 

See  suggestions  for  lA. 

A  list  of  stories  to  read  to  children  is  given  in  the  Monographs, 
Vol.  VI,  No.  3,  October,  1904. 

Sara    Cone   Bryant   suggests  the   following   as    suitable    for   the 
second  grade : 

The  North  Wind.  The  Boy  Who  Cried  "Wolf." 

The  Mouse  Pie.  The  Lark  and  Her  Little  Ones. 

The  Wonderful  Traveler.  The  Wolf  and  the  Goslings. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Fox.  The  Ugly  Duckling. 

The  Star  Dollars.  The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City 

The  Water  Lily.  Mouse. 

The  Three  Goats.  The  Three  Little  Pigs. 

The  Boy  and  the  Nuts.  Diamonds  and  Toads. 

The  Honest  Woodman.  The  Thrifty  Squirrel. 

The  Pied  Piper.  How  the  Robin's   Breast  Became 

King  Midas.  Red. 

The  Town  Musicians.  The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig. 

Raggylug.  The  Sleeping  Apple. 

Peter  Rabbit.  The  Cat  and  the  Parrot. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  school  library  books  are  often  the  only 
books  beside  their  readers  that  many  of  our  children  handle?  You 
will  certainly  experience  pleasure  from  noting  the  joy  that  will  il- 
lumine your  pupils'  faces  when  you  lend  them  a  library  book. 

See  introductory  note  in  the  English  syllabus. 

Memorizing  and  Poetry. 

See  English  syllabus. 

See  preceding  suggestions  for   lA. 

The  Monographs,  Vol.  VL,  No.  4,  December,  1904,  contained  an 
article  on  Narrative  Poems  suitable  to  read  to  a  IB  class. 

Suggestions  on  the  Study  of  Poetry  was  in  the  Monographs,  Vol. 
Vin,  No.  3,  October,  1906. 

Phonics. — See  English  syllabus. 

See  suggestions  for  other  grades. 

See  Monographs,  June,  1912.  Work  in  this  grade  should  be  de- 
voted to : 

Long  sounds  of  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 

Consonants  I,  v,  w. 

Consonants  like  b  and  p  where  the  breath  is  checked  at  the  end 
of  words,  as  rob,  rap. 

C  as  k,  and  k  should  be  taught. 

Then  add  d,  j,  1,  r,  n,  y,  and  g  (hard  sound  only,  c  (as  s),  th  (as 
in  the  and  then),  (wh)  as  in  such  words  as  white,  why,  where,  what. 

Drill  in  words  that  have  similar  letters  and  which  children  often 
confuse  as 


plest  nature,  as  a  brief  invitation  to  a  parent  or  teacher,  or  a  simple 
note  of  excuse. 

Dear  Teacher : 

Please  excuse  my  absence  on  Tuesday.    I  was  ill. 
Your  pupil. 


IS — saw   "1 

\     mi 
— no        J 


was — i 
on 


initial  letter  to  be  emphasized. 


Phonograms  as : 

tank  each 

bank  peach 

pl(ank)  reach 

ank  beach 

s  (ank)  teach 

rank  pr    (each) 

In  IB,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  pupils  should  be  able  to  recognize 
and  pronounce  6(X)  words.  Do  yours  know  a  proportionate  number 
now?  Make  a  list  of  their  reading  vocabulary  placing  "family  words" 
together. 

What  per  cent,  of  your  children  can  readily  repeat  correctly  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet? 

Letters. 

"Very  simple  letters  may  be  constructed  with  the  teacher's  aid." 
See  Teachers  Monographs,  Vol.  XV,  No.  2,  June,  1913. 

Children  are  not  expected  to  do  original  or  independent  work  in 
letter  writing  in  IB  Grade.     Even  those  copied  should  be  of  the  sim- 


Dear  Mother : 

Please   come   to   our   class   games   next   Tuesday. 
Your  loving  daughter. 


Corrections  of  Incorrect  Speech. 

See  suggestions  for  lA. 

Formal  work  is  not  yet  required  by  the  English  syllabus,  but  it 
is  expected  that  common  or  general  errors  will  be  corrected,  and  that 
correct  expressions  will  be  substituted  and  emphasized. 

Games  are  helpful  in  this  connection.     See  3A  and  3B  grades. 

In  this  grade  you  began  the  reading  of  a  long  story.  At  least  10 
minutes  a  day  can  be  given  to  this. 

Do  not  fail  to  make  use  of  "Reading  to  Pupils"  as  a  means  of: 

(1)  Profitable  recreation  for  them;  (2)  acquainting  them  with 
the  good  things  in  store  for  them  when  they  have  learned  to  read; 
(3)  increasing  the  joy  and  happiness  to  which  childhood  is  entitled. 
Say  to  yourself  this  is  a  pleasant  task  which  is  good  for  me  as  well  as 
for  the  pupils. 

HYGIENE  AND  MANNERS. 
Bathing. 

Little  children  should  bathe  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning,  just 
after  rising  and  again  before  retiring.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  clean 
hands  and  faces;  clean  bodies  are  just  as  necessary.  If  they  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  for  using  the  bath  tub,  washing  the  body  and  a 
good  rubbing  afterward  is  just  as  beneficial.  They  should  be  cautioned 
about  taking  hot  baths  and  should  be  told  to  take  a  cold  plunge  imme- 
diately afterward.  This  cold  bath  may  be  omitted  if  the  child  is 
going  to  bed,  because  the  warm  bed  clothes  prevents  him  from 
taking  cold. 

The  Skin. 

If  we  take  a  strong  magnifying  glass  and  look  through  it  at  our 
skin  we  imagine  we  are  looking  at  a  strainer,  because  we  see  so  many 
holes.  These  holes  are  called  pores,  and  let  out  all  the  waste  from 
the  blood.  When  we  romp  about  and  play  we  feel  hot  and  notice 
little  drops  of  water  on  our  faces  and  hands.  These  little  drops  are 
perspiration  and  help  to  cool  the  body.  Our  daily  baths  keep  the  pores 
clean  and  in  this  way  give  our  skin  a  healthy  look. 

The  Hair. 
After  we  take  our  bath  in  the  morning  we  should  comb  and  brush 
our  hair.  It  should  be  washed  every  week  or  two.  Then  again  befora 
going  to  bed  we  should  give  it  a  thorough  brushing.  Dust  and  germs 
have  been  blowing  into  the  hair  all  day  and  a  thorough  brushing  not 
only  removes  these  but  keeps  the  hair  shining  and  healthy. 

Hands  and  Nails. 
It  is  not  enough  to  dip  our  hands  in  water  and  then  dry  them. 
They  should  be  brushed  with  hot  water  and  soap.  As  we  touch  so 
many  things  during  the  day  that  make  them  dirty  we  ought  to  wash 
them  before  every  meal.  Sometimes  the  dirt  tries  to  hide  under  our 
finger-nails.  We  should  clean  them  with  a  dull  cleaner  (orange  stick) 
and  trim  them  with  a  file.  We  must  never  bite  them,  as  we  are  liable 
to  get  a  good  deal  of  dirt  into  the  mouth  and  make  ourselves  sick. 

The  Mouth  and  Teeth. 
How  many  children  wash  their  mouths  with  cold  water  in  the 
morning?  Why  do  w-e  need  to  do  this?  What  do  you  find  inside 
your  mouth?  What  work  do  your  teeth  do?  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  bite  on  anything  hard  such  as  nuts,  hard  candy,  etc.,  as  we  might 
break  the  teeth.  They  should  be  carefully  brushed  every  morning  and 
evening.  The  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  must  be  kept 
clean.  Sometimes  food  sticks  in  between  the  teeth.  We  must  not 
use  a  pin  to  get  it  out,  but  take  a  piece  of  thread  and  draw  it  through. 
If  we  take  good  care  of  our  first  teeth  we  will  probably  have  good 
teeth  when  we  grow  up  and  will  save  ourselves  pain  and  expense. 
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The  Eyes. 
What  two  friends  of  ours  are  the  first  ones  working  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  last  to  stop  at  night?  How  do  our  eyes  help  us?  In 
order  to  keep  them  clear  we  should  wash  them  every  morning.  The 
water  should  be  doused  into  the  eyes  five  or  six  times.  Our  eyelids 
act  like  shutters  and  keep  the  strong  light  from  hurting  them.  The 
eyelashes  keep  the  dust  from  getting  inside.  We  should  be  careful 
not  to  strain  the  eyes  and  should  close  them  several  times  during  the 
day  for  a  few  minutes  to  rest  them. 

The  Ears. 
With  what  do  we  hear?     It  is  very  easy  to  hurt  our  ears.     We 
must  not  put  anything  in  them  or  use  anything  hard  to  clean  them. 
The  ear  needs  to  be  cleaned  both  inside  and  outside.    Warm  water  and 
a  rag  are  the  best  things  to  use. 

The  Nose. 
Of  what  use  is  your  nose?  The  greater  part  of  the  nose  is  to 
breathe  through.  Our  nose  tells  us  how  anything  tastes.  It  also 
■strains  the  air  of  germs  and  lets  the  pure  air  go  down  into  our  lungs. 
We  also  smell  with  our  nose.  We  should  be  careful  to  keep  the  nose 
dean  and  should  always  carry  a  clean  handkerchief  with  us. 

The  Feet. 
What  do  you  use  when  you  run  and  skip?  How  many  little  play- 
mates have  you  on  each  foot?  If  these  five  toes  were  squeezed  we 
would  not  be  able  to  walk.  We  must  be  very  careful  how  our  shoes 
and  stockings  fit.  If  our  shoes  are  too  tight  or  loo  loose  they  rub 
against  our  toes  and  cause  corns.  If  the  feet  are  washed  every  day 
and  looked  after  they  will  be  comfortable. 

Personal  Appearance. 
You  have  all  heard  the  saying,  "You  can  judge  a  man  by  his 
dress."  Our  clothing  must  be  neat  and  clean  at  all  times.  It  should  be 
washed  often  and  changed  twice  at  week  at  least.  We  should  appear 
at  school  every  morning  with  clean  clothing  and  nicely  polished  shoes. 
Then  with  our  faces,  hands,  nails,  etc.,  in  a  clean  condition  we  are 
ready  to  begin  work  cheerfully  and  willingly. 

PoSTtlRE. 

Sitting. 

The  child  should  sit  well  back   in   the   seat  with  his   feet  on  the 
floor  and  his  body  erect. 

Standing. 
When  standing  the  chin  should  be  held  in,  the  chest  out,  eyes  for- 
ward, and  the  weight  thrown  forward  on  the  balls  of  the  feet. 

Manners. 

Conduct  at  Home. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  help  those  at  home  and  to  be  kind 
and  cheerful.    They  can  lighten  the  burden  by  going  on  errands  and 
lending  a  glad  hand  wherever  needed. 

As  a  memory  lesson  we  may  use  the  following  rhyme: 
"Come  when  you're  called, 

Do  as  you're  bid. 
If  you  never  are  naughty 
You'll  never  be  chid." 

— Laura  E.  Richards. 

"The  Little  Helpers"  is  a  very  good  memory  selection  and  shows 
the  various  occupations  and  uses  of  children. 

Little  Helpers. 
Planting  the  corn  and  potatoes. 

Helping  to  scatter  the  seeds, 
Feeding  the  hens  and  the  chickens. 
Freeing  the  garden  from  weeds. 
Driving  the  cows  to  the  pasture, 

Feeding  the  horse  in  the  stall — 
We  little  children  are  busy. 
Sure  there  is  work  for  us  all, 
Helping  papa. 
(^Continued  on  page  95.) 


STORIES  FOR  ORAL  REPRODUCTION— 2A. 

The  Boy  and  the  Sparrows. 

Once  a  boy  found  a  nest  with  young  sparrows  in  it.  He  put 
them  into  his  hat  and  pulled  it  down  on  his  head.  He  thought  that 
no  one  would  know  what  was  in  it. 

As  he  walked  through  the  streets  he  did  not  tip  his  hat  to  any 
of  the  ladies.  This  made  people  who  knew  him  wonder,  for  he  was 
usually  a  polite  boy.  One  man  said:  "Let  us  see  if  his  hat  has 
grown  to  his  head."  He  pulled  the  boy's  hat  off  and  away  flew 
the  sparrows. 

Since  then,  if  a  boy  does  not  tip  his  hat  to  the  ladies,  they  say, 
"He  must  have  sparrows  in  his  hat." 

Star  Dollars. 

There  was  a  poor  little  orphan  girl  who  had  nothing  but  the 
clothes  she  wore  and  one  loaf  of  bread. 

One  day  she  met  a  poor  man  who  said,  "Please  give  me  some- 
thing to  eat  for  I  am  very  hungry."  The  little  girl  gave  him  her 
loaf  of  bread. 

Soon  she  met  a  little  girl  who  said,  "Please  give  me  something 
with  which  to  cover  my  head.  It  is  so  very  cold."  The  little 
orphan  took  off  her  own  hat  and  gave  it  to  the  child. 

The  next  person  she  met  was  a  child  without  a  coat.  She  felt 
so   sorry  for  him   that  she   gave  her  own  coat   away. 

By  this  time  it  had  grown  dark  and  cold.  She  was  wishing 
for  shelter  when  down  fell  some  stars  from  the  sky.  When  they 
touched  the  ground  they  changed  to  silver  dollars.  The  little  girl 
gathered  up  as  many  as  she  could  carry.  She  was  rich  and  happy 
forever  after   that. 

The  Man,  the  Boy  and  the  Donkey. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  man  and  his  son  were  leading  a  donkey 
to  market.  A  farmer  met  them  and  told  the  man  not  to  be  foolish, 
but  to  let  the  boy  ride  on  the  donkey. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  a  passerby  said  it  was  terrible  to  see 
an  old  man  walking  while  the  boy  rode  on  the  donkey.  So  the 
man  got  on  the  donkey  and  the  boy  walked. 

Next  they  met  two  women  who  said  it  was  a  shame  for  a  man 
to  take  it  easy  while  his  son  had  to  walk. 

The  man  said  they  would  try  to  please  everyone,  so  the  man 
and  the  boy  got  on  the  donkey.  When  they  came  into  town  a 
crowd  began  to  jeer  and  said  it  was  shameful  for  a  small  animal 
to  carry  so  heavy  a  load.  So  the  man  thought  he  would  try  to 
please  them.  They  obtained  a  pole  and  tied  the  donkey's  feet  on 
the  pole  and  the  man  and  his  son  carried  the  donkey  while  the 
people  laughed. 

The  man  said  a  great  lesson  can  be  learned  from  this.  Try 
to  please  everybody  and  you  will  please  nobody. 

The  Leak  in  the  Dike  or  The  Little  Hero  of  Haarlem. 

In  Holland  the  ocean  is  ever  trying  to  break  through  the  dika 
The  smallest  child  knows  the  dangers  of  the  smallest  leak. 

One  day  a  little  boy  named  Peter  was  sent  by  his  mother 
on  an  errand.  When  Peter  reached  the  top  of  the  dike  he  heard 
the  trickling  of  water.  He  looked  about  and  found  a  tiny  hole,  but 
he  knew  it  would  become  very  large  in  a  short  time  and  the  coun- 
try would  be  flooded  and  the  people  drowned. 

Little  Peter  got  some  earth,  thrust  his  hand  in  the  hole  and 
pressed  the  earth  around  it.  The  flow  of  water  stopped  immedi- 
ately. He  shouted  for  help,  but  no  one  heard  him.  All  that  night 
he  stayed  in  that  cramped  position.  The  next  morning  a  man  going 
to  work  saw  the  child.  He  stopped  the  leak  and  then  carried  the 
brave  little   fellow  to  his  mother. 

Androcles  and  the  Lion. 

Androcles  was  a  slave  in  Rome.  His  master  did  not  treat  him 
well.     Androcles  ran  away. 

He  hid  in  a  cave  in  the  woods.  He  had  nothing  to  eat  for  three 
days  and  three  nights.     He  thought  he  would  die  of  hunger. 

The  next  day  a  wounded  lion  came  into  the  cave.  Androcles 
found  a  thorn  in  its  foot.     He  took  the  thorn  out  and  bathed  the 
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foot.  The  lion  felt  better.  He  went  out  and  brought  in  food  for 
both. 

For  some  time  Androcles  and  the  lion  lived  together  as  friends. 
One  day  soldiers  captured  Androcles  and  took  him  back  to  Rome. 
Some  hunters  caught  the  lion. 

Androcles  was  tired.  The  judges  said  he  must  fight  a  wild 
animal.  He  was  taken  to  a  large  open  place  with  seats  around. 
The  seats  were  filled  with  people.  A  door  was  opened.  A  hungry 
lion  came  rushing  in.  The  people  expected  to  see  the  man  torn 
to  pieces.  Instead,  the  lion  went  up  to  Androcles  and  licked  his 
hand.     It  was  his  old  friend. 

Androcles  told  his  story  and  the  people  were  so  pleased  that 
both  Androcles  and  the  lion  were  set  free. 

The  Miraculous  Pitcher. 

Baucis  and  Philemon  were  sitting  at  their  cottage  door  when 
they  heard  screams  coming  from  the  rude  village  children.  They 
were  hooting  at  two  worn,  hungry  travelers. 

The  aged  couple,  although  very  poor,  invited  the  travelers  in 
their  home  for  supper  and  a  night's  lodging.  The  travelers  ac- 
cepted and  felt  kindly  toward  the  couple.  One  of  the  travelers 
had  a  large  cane  or  staff  with  snakes  on  it. 

When  Baucis  prepared  the  meal  she  saw  she  had  very  little 
milk,  a  loaf  of  stale  bread  and  a  little  honey.  She  placed  these  on 
the  table,  but  in  a  short  time  the  man  asked  for  more  milk.  Baucis 
excused  herself  and  said  they  had  no  more.  She  was  very  sorry 
she  did  not  save  more  milk  from  the  dinner  meal.  The  man  took 
the  pitcher  in  which  there  wasn't  a  drop  and  out  poured  plenty  of 
milk.  Baucis  thought  she  was  dreaming.  The  stale  bread  she 
placed  on  the  table  had  become  fresh  as  though  just  taken  from 
the  oven.  The  honey  was  plentiful  and  rich  in  flavor.  The  small 
bunch  of  grapes  became  large  ripe  grapes  as  they  had  never  beheld. 
The  stranger  again  asked  for  more  milk.  This  time  Philemon  took 
the  pitcher  and  began  to  pour,  for  he  could  not  believe  his  own 
eyes.  Out  poured  plenty  of  rich  milk  from  the  pitcher  that  was 
empty. 

The  travelers  stayed  that  night  and  started  on  their  journey 
the  next  day.  They  asked  Philemon  and  Baucis  what  they  wished 
for.  They  said  that  they  wish  they  could  live  together  and  die 
together,  as  they  are  so  happy.  The  travelers  started  on  their 
journey  and  when  Baucis  and  Philemon  turned  to  go  into  their  cot- 
tage they  beheld  in  its  place  a  beautiful  marble  mansion.  They 
entered  the  house  and  on  the  table  was  the  miraculous  pitcher,  which 
was  ever  full  of  rich  warm  milk. 

Years  after  the  travelers  returned  to  this  village  and  before 
the  mansion  were  two  sturdy  trees,  their  branches  intertwined 
together  so  that  one  tree  seemed  to  grow  into  the  other.  The 
travelers  heard  the  venerable  oak  say,  "I  am  old,  Philemon,"  and 
the  linden  said,  "I  am  old  Baucis."  A  large  circular  seat  was  built 
around  these  trees  and  strangers  could  rest  and  drink  milk 
abundantly  out  of  the  miraculous  pitcher. 

Poetry  and  Memorizing. 

See  English  syllabus. 

See  suggestions  for  preceding  grades. 

See  Monographs,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  3,  October,  1906. 

Phonics.     See  Monographs,  June,  1912. 

The  work  should  include  two  new  sounds  of  (a). 

1.  (a)  as  in  far — Italian  (a)  =  a  harm,  balm,  arm,  charm,  half, 
parlor,  starch,  psalm,  etc. 

2.  (a)  as  in  all,  ball— a  (broad  sound),  call,  falter,  fallen,  talk, 
waltz,  bald,  scald,  tallest,  smallest,  chalk,  etc. 

One  new  sound  of  (e)  as  it  occurs  in  the  following  words :  Her, 
were,  berth,  clerk,  verse,  term,  verge,  mercy,  clergy,  perspire,  infer, 
deter,  fern. 

One  new  sound  of  (o)  as  it  occurs  in  the  following  words :  Do, 
move,  prove,  lose,  to,  shoe,  who,  whose,  whom. 

(oo)  as  it  occurs  in  the  following  words :  Moon,  soon,  foolish, 
broom,  room,  doom,  spoon,  gloomy,  bloom,  spool,  etc. 

(oo)  as  it  occurs  in  such  words  as  foot,  wool,  book,  hook,  nook, 
crooked. 


Sound  of  (u)  as  it  occurs  in  such  words  as  rule,  rude,  rural, 
truth,  rumor,  truant,  cute,  February,  cruel. 

The  sound  of  (u)  as  it  occurs  in  such  words  as  use,  tube,  tune, 
Tuesday,  duty,  music,  consume,  superintendent. 

The  sound  of  (u)  as  it  occurs  in  such  words  as  put,  pull,  full, 
bull,  pussy,  etc. 

A  diagraph  is  a  combination  of  two  vowels  or  two  consonants 
representing  only  a  single  sound. 

(oa)  in  boat,  (sh)  in  she,  (ch)   in  chalk. 

The  combination  (au)  as  in  saucer,  daughter,  taught,  fraud,  launch, 
laugh,  haul,  etc. 

(ch)  as  in  child,  perch,  march,  church,  choice,  ranch,  chance, 
chap,  cheap,  chapter,  chip,  etc. 

(s)  as  it  occurs  in  shine,  shoe,  shore,  short,  share,  sharp,  etc. 

(ch  or  k)  as  it  occurs  in  such  words  as  school,  scholar,  anchor, 
ache,  stomach,  chaos,  Christmas,  etc. 

(ck)  as  it  occurs  in  such  words  as  stick,  flock,  tack,  clock,  track, 
truck,  back,  stocking,  etc. 

(ng)  in  combination  with  vowels,  as  (ang),  (ing),  (ong),  (ung)  ; 
ring,  sing,  bring,  fling,  sung,  rung,  hung,  flung,  song,  wrong,  sang, 
rang. 

Although  it  is  recommended  in  this  grade  that  practice  in  the  cor- 
rect utterance  of  sounds  be  given  as  (or),   (er),  (ur),   (ax). 

At  least  one  series  of  words  having  a  common  phonic  element 
should  be  taught  each  week.  ,, 

Make  a  list  of  the  family  words  you  have  taught. 

Do  you  follow  a  plan   for  spelling  and   sentence  writing  similar" 
to  the  one  outlined  in  the  Monographs  of  October  1907? 

Make  a  list  of  words,  the  meaning  of  which  the  children  should 
be  taught  this  term. 

Daily   Drills  on   Some   Correct  Form   of  Expression.  s  ■; 

See  English  syllabus.  \ 

See  suggestions   for  preceding  grades. 
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Correction   of  Incorrect  Speech. 
The  correct  form  of  a  few  of  the  incorrect  expressions  common 
to  the  class  should  be  made  the  basis  for  oral  drills. 

The  teacher  must  be  guided  by  the  needs  of  her  immediate  class. 
No  outsider  can  prescribe  just  what  drills  should  be  given  each 
week.  A  few  little  games  are  of  great  value  to  interest  children  and 
impress  these  things  upon  their  minds.  See  suggestions  for  3A 
and  3B. 

Letters. 
See  English  syllabus. 
See  suggestions  for  IB. 

See  Monographs,  Vol.  XV,  No.  2,  June,  1913. 
This   work   is   not   to   be    formal   or   difficult.     Only   the   simplest 
forms  of   notes   should  be  attempted,  and  those  only  as  the  teacher 
and  pupils  work  together  when   some  special  need  arises. 

For  example :     The  class  is  to  give  some  attractive  program  at 
morning  exercises.     Teacher  and  pupils   construct  a  suitable  note  of 
invitation  to  be  sent  to  the  principal  or  superintendent  as 
Dear  Principal : 

Please  come  to  our  opening  exercises  on  Thurs- 
day.   We  are  going  to  speak  some  new  pieces. 
Respectfully, 
After  such  a  letter  is  completed  on  the  blackboard  the  children, 
may  each  make  a  copy  of  it. 

Composition — Simple  Suggestions. 

The  Monographs,  Vol.  XII,  October,  1910.  The  Monographs, 
Vol.  XV,  No.  2,  June,  1913. 

No  formal  writing  is  to  be  undertaken  yet.  Teacher  and  chil- 
dren working  together  may  construct  complete  sentences  which  the 
children  may  later  copy. 

In  all  oral  work  great  stress  must  be  laid  upon  making  pupils 
express   themselves   in   complete   statements. 

1.  This  morning  I  spent  a  penny. 

2.  Yesterday  I  gave  away  an  apple. 

3.  John  was  late  to  school. 

4.  Mary  went  to  the  store  for  mother. 
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Stories  for  Reproduction. 
Clytie. 

Once  there  was  a  dear  little  fairy  named  Clytie.  She  was  dif- 
ferent from  most  fairies  because  she  lived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.     Sometimes  these  little  fairies  of  the  sea  are  called  sea-nymphs. 

Clytie's  home  was  very  beautiful.  The  floor  was  made  of  pure 
white  sand  with  lovely  little  shells  scattered  here  and  there.  She 
used  little  stones  covered  with  moss  for  chairs  and  a  large  stone 
for  her  table.  She  had  plants  in  her  house,  too.  These  were  the 
sea-flowers  and  seaweeds.  This  little  sea-nymph  had  a  horse  and 
carriage  of  her  very  own.  What  do  you  think  they  were  like? 
Her  carriage  was  a  big  pearl  shell  and  her  horses  were  gold  fish. 
One  day  Clytie  went  out  riding  and  fell  asleep.  By  and  by  the 
shell  came  to  the  top  of  the  water.  A  big  wave  caught  it  and 
carried  it  ashore. 

When  Clytie  awoke  she  climbed  out  of  the  carriage  and  looked 
around.  She  had  never  seen  the  land  before.  How  beautiful  the 
flowers  and  birds  looked  and  the  sun  shone  bright.  Clytie  sat 
down  and  watched  the  sun  till  he  went  to  rest.  She  grew  to  like 
the  sun  very  much  and  wished  she  might  grow  like  him.  One 
evening  when  Clytie  thought  she  would  go  home  she  found  she 
could  not  move.  Her  little  feet  were  rooted  in  the  ground  and 
her  pretty  dress  had  changed  to  a  stem.  Her  hair  had  become 
golden  petals.  Little  Clytie  had  changed  into  a  sunflower.  She 
had  grown  to  look  like  the  sun  just  as  she  had  wished  to. 

Dick  Whittington  and  His  Cat. 

Dick  Whittington  was  an  orphan  boy.  He  lived  with  a  farmer 
who  ill-treated  him.  One  day  he  decided  to  run  away  and  seek 
his  fortune  elsewhere.  He  often  heard  that  London  was  the  place 
to  go;  that  the  streets  were  paved  with  gold. 

Dick  was  disappointed  when  he  saw  the  streets  made  of  dirt 
and  that  in  London  there  were  many  poor  children,  some  dressed 
more  ragged  than  he.  He  lay  on  the  door-step  of  a  wealthy  home, 
for  he  was  tired  and  hungry,  when  a  kind  man  opened  the  door 
and  said  he  would  feed  him,  but  he  must  work  for  it.  So  Dick 
worked  in  the  kitchen.  He  slept  in  the  garret,  where  there  were 
many  rats.  Next  day  he  met  a  girl  carrying  a  cat  and  Dick,  who 
earned  money  for  cleaning  a  gentleman's  boots,  bought  the  cat. 
Dick  was  not  disturbed  again  by  mice. 

The  man  for  whom  Dick  worked  had  several  ships  and  it  was 
customary  for  the  servants  to  send  something  and  they  received 
whatever  profit  it  brought.  Dick  sent  his  cat,  his  only  earthly 
possession. 

When  the  vessel  reached  the  coast  of  Barbary  the  king  invited 
the  captain  to  dine  with  him  and  to  bring  all  his  wares  for  trade. 
The  food  was  brought  in  and  no  sooner  put  on  the  dishes  than  the 
rats  and  mice  rushed  in  and  devoured  all.  The  king  said  he  would 
give  a  fortune  to  anyone  to  get  rid  of  the  pests. 

The  captain  brought  in  the  cat.  She  leaped  from  his  arms 
and  killed  a  great  many  rats.  The  king  was  so  pleased  that  he  of- 
fered ten  times  as  much  for  the  cat  as  for  the  whole  vessel  full 
of  riches. 

Dick  was  astonished  to  receive  all  these  riches  and  ofifered  to 
share  them  with  the  servants,  but  they  refused  and  wished  him  all 
happiness.  He  became  a  wealthy  merchant  in  London  and  gave 
vast  sums  of  money  to  the  poor. 

The  Legend  of  the  Anemone. 

Many  years  ago  a  Greek  hunter  named  Adonis  would  spend  all 
his  time  in  deep  forests.  He  had  killed  many  bears,  wolves  and 
lions.  The  people  begged  him  not  to  visit  the  forests  so  often,  but 
he  laughed  at  them. 

One  morning  he  saw  a  wild  hog.  He  threw  his  spear  at  the 
hog,  but  its  hide  was  so  tough  that  the  spear  fell  to  the  ground. 
Before  he  had  time  to  draw  his  arrow  the  hog  caught  him.  Adonis 
tore  away  and  ran  to  the  brook  to  bathe  his  wounds.  Some  white 
swans  were  in  this  brook  and  when  they  saw  Adonis  they  flew  to 
Venus  to  tell  what  happened.  Venus  hurried  to  the  spot,  but  all 
that  was  left  were  drops  of  blood  on  the  grass  to  tell  her  where 
the  hunter  had  been.    This  was  all  that  was  left  of  Adonis. 


Venus  sprinkled  nectar  on  these  drops  and  soon  flower  buds 
showed  their  heads.  At  night  the  wind  blew  the  tiny  buds  away. 
These  are  what  people  call  wind-flowers  or  anemones. 

Why  the  Sea  is  Salt. 

There  were  two  brothers,  one  rich  and  the  other  poor.  The 
poor  man  asked  his  brother  for  food  on  Christmas  Day.  The  rich 
man  said  he  would  give  him  something  to  eat  if  he  would  go  to  the 
goblin's  house  for  him. 

The  poor  man  walked  and  walked  looking  for  the  house.  He 
met  an  old  man  near  the  house  and  asked  him  where  he  could 
find  the  goblin's  house.  The  old  man  showed  him  and  told  him  to 
ask  for  a  mil!  which  was  behind  the  door.  The  poor  man  did  as 
he  was  advised.  When  the  goblins  saw  him  they  wanted  the  meat 
he  carried.  The  poor  man  gave  them  the  meat  and  he  ran  to  the 
door  and  grabbed  the  mill,  which  the  old  man  showed  him  how 
to  use. 

The  poor  man  took  the  mill  home.  The  house  was  dark  and  he 
said  to  the  mill,  "Grind  lights  for  us,"  and  behold  the  lamps  were 
lighted.  To  stop  the  mill  from  grinding  the  poor  man  said  "Hocus- 
pocus  stop."  At  supper  the  mill  would  grind  forks,  knives,  plates 
and  food.  One  day  the  man  and  his  wife  invited  their  rich  brother 
to  dinner.  When  he  saw  how  easily  they  obtained  their  food  he 
was  very  angry  and  bought  the  mill  from  the  poor  man  for  three 
hundred   dollars. 

The  rich  man  took  the  mill  home  and  called  his  wife  to  see  the 
fine  supper  they  would  have.  He  said,  "Grind  fish  and  soup,"  and  the 
plates  were  filled.  The  pans,  tubs,  rooms,  in  fact  everything  was  filled 
with  soup  and  fish.  It  began  to  pour  out  of  the  doors  and  windows. 
He  cried,  "Stop,  stop,"  but  the  mill  would  not  stop.  He  ran  to  his 
brother's  house  and  offered  him  one  thousand  dollars  to  stop  the 
stream.  He  waded  through  the  soup  and  cried,  "Hocus-pocus  stop," 
and  the  mill  obeyed.  So  the  man  got  plenty  of  money  and  his  mill. 
The  rich  man  was  punished  for  his  stinginess. 

One  day  a  merchant  wanted  to  grind  salt,  so  he  bought  it  from 
the  poor  man  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  merchant  took  the  mill 
on  his  vessel  and  it  began  to  grind  salt.  It  filled  the  bags,  boxes  and 
baskets.  Soon  there  was  salt  everywhere.  The  vessel  was  filling  up 
quickly.  The  merchant  had  forgotten  what  to  say  to  stop  it  from 
grinding.  He  saw  the  vessel  would  go  down  and  he  and  his  men  would 
drown  so  he  threw  the  mill  overboard.  It  kept  on  grinding  and 
grinding  and  some  say  that's  why  the  water  of  the  sea  tastes  salty. 

King  Tawny  Mane. 

There  was  a  lion  who  was  so  strong  all  other  animals  were 
afraid  of  him,  so  they  called  him  King  Tawny.  He  would  kill  any 
animal  that  came  in  his  way. 

One  day  the  animals  of  the  forest  called  a  conference.  They 
said  something  must  be  done  or  before  long  he  would  eat  all  the 
animals.  So  they  decided  they  would  draw  lots  and  one  animal  would 
go  every  day  to  offer  himself  as  food.  This  plan  worked  very  well 
till  the  lot  fell  upon  a  little  rabbit.  The  rabbit  appeared  before  the 
lion's  den  many  hours  after  his  usual  dinner  time.  The  lion  was  angry 
but  the  rabbit  told  him  if  he  would  go  with  him  he  would  show  him 
something  worth  seeing. 

The  lion  followed  the  rabbit  to  an  old  well.  The  rabbit  told  the 
lion  to  look  into  the  well.  He  saw  another  lion  at  the  bottom  and 
he  began  to  roar.  He  thought  he  heard  the  other  lion  roar.  He 
became  angry  and  jumped  into  the  well  to  get  the  other  lion  (which 
was  his  own  reflection).  Little  rabbit  sat  at  the  top  and  shouted 
down,  "King  Tawny  Mane,  your  kingdom  is  at  an  end." 

After  that  the  other  animals  looked  upon  little  rabbit  as  a  hero. 

Poetry  and  Memorizing. 

See  English  Syllabus.     See  suggestions  for  previous  grades. 

There  is  a  good  article  on  The  Appreciation  of  Poetry  by  Chil- 
dren in  The  Monographs,  Vol  XI,  No.  3,  October,  1909.  Other 
helpful  suggestions  for  a  2B  teacher  may  be  found  in  The  Monographs, 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  3,  October,  1906.  A  teacher  should  ask  frequently: 
What  poems  have  I  read  to  this  class? 
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(1)  Were  they  the  best  obtainable? 

(2)  Were  they  presented  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Do  my  children  know  at  least  four  lines  of  prose  and  poetry  for 
each  week  of  the  term? 

Phonics:     See  Monogr-^phs,  June,  1912. 

Teach  equivalents  of  long  (a)  as  (1)  ai  in  ail,  fail,  pail,  sail,  paid, 
maid,  straight,  brain,  grain.  (2)  ay  as  in  pay,  slay,  lay,  may.  (3) 
ei  as  in  skein,  rein,  feign,  vein.     (4)  ey  as  in  they. 

Teach  equivalents  of  long  (e),  as:  (1)  ea  in  teach,  peach,  each, 
preach.     (2)  ee  in  keel,  kneel,  reel,  peel.     (3)  ey  in  key. 

Teach  equivalents  of  long  (o)   as:  ou  in  though,  dough,  etc. 

Draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  (ai)  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
or  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  (ay)  at  the  end  when  these  combina- 
tions give  the  long  sound  of  (a)  a. 

Teach  the  following:  (1)  (ur)  as  in  turn,  curl,  unfurl,  etc.  (2) 
(do)  as  in  look,  foot,  cook,  book,  shook,  wood,  etc.  (3)  (y)  as  in 
fly,  reply,  apply,  deny,  long  (i).  (4)  (ought)  as  a  phonogram,  thought, 
•ought,  etc.  (S)  (gh)  as  (f)  as  it  occurs  in  cough,  laugh,  tough, 
enough,  rough,  etc.  (6)  (ph  as  f)  as  it  occurs  in  cipher,  Sophia,  Philip, 
phrase,  graphic,  etc.  (7)  (nk)  in  combination  with  vowels,  ank,  ink, 
unk,  sounded  like  (angk)  (ingk),  (ungk),  as  phonograms,  (a)  bank, 
rank,  thank,  sank,  crank,  drank,  lank,  plank,  etc.  (b)  think,  drink, 
fcrink,  pink,  sink,  etc.    (c)  sunk,  bunk,  slunk,  drunk,  etc. 

Do  not  omit  the  sound  of  final  (g)  :  reading,  singing,  talking,  see- 
ing, going,  looking,  being,  trying,  spelling,  smoking,  burning,  coming, 
touching,   etc. 

Spelling. 

See  English  Syllabus.     See  suggestions  for  previous  grades. 

Follow  plan  of  spelling  (including  copying  and  dictation)  from 
October,  1907,  Monographs. 

Save  time  by  discarding  from  the  spelling  list  words  known  to 
the  pupils  and  drill  on  difficult  words. 

Occasionally  make  out  a  list  of  the  new  words  which  the  children 
fcave  been  taught  this  term. 

Do  not  omit  review  and  constant  drill  upon  words  frequently 
misspelled. 

Reading. 

See  English  Syllabus.    See  suggestions  for  preceding  grades. 

In  lA  and  IB  the  pupils  should  learn  to  recognize  and  pronounce 
600  words.  Please  discover  how  many  more  words  your  pupils  know. 
Make  a  list  of  their  reading  vocabulary.     Place'  family  words  together. 

Is  the  subject  matter  of  your  reading  lessons  planned  so  as  to 
include  in  fair  proportion  simple  poems,  fables  and  folk  stories? 

Do  you  precede  the  actual  reading  lesson  with  such  conversation 
as  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  pupils  for  the  appreciation  of  the  subject 
matter. 

Do  you  skillfully  give  such  exercises  as  will  insure  the  prompt 
recognition  of  the  form  and  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  new 
words  ? 

Are  the  children  given  opportunity  for  silent  reading? 

Are  they  permitted  to  tell  the  substance  of  the  reading  lesson? 

Before  reading  a  new  lesson  do  you  have  (a)  the  children  read 
silently?  (a  slight  whisper  is  permissible)  ;  (b)  then  discuss  the  story? 
Are  you  sure  they  know  what  it  is  about?  (c)  Do  you  appeal  to  their 
imaginations  so  as  to  create  the  proper  emotional  tone?  (d)  Then 
do  you  remove  any  mechanical  difficulties  through  having  the  pupils 
pronounce  words  properly  diacritically  marked?  If  you  attend  to 
all  these  first,  the  actual  reading  will  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  bare  drill. 

Correction  of  Incorrect  Forms  of  Speech. 

See  suggestions  for  preceding  grades. 

Specific  work  along  this  line  is  not  called  for  until  the  third  year. 
However,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  perfection  and  corrections 
must  be  made  as  errors  occur.  Select  sentences  that  have  a  recurrence 
of  the  error,  frame  questions  that  will  elicit  the  correct.  Get  a  correct 
form  of  reply  from  many  different  children.  Have  the  conspicuous 
offender  repeat  it  in  several  sentences.  Thus  smother  the  incorrect 
form.  Emphasize  the  correct  form  rather  than  exhibit  the  incor- 
rect form. 

In  correcting  brought   for  brang,   the  question   is   not.  What   did 


you  bring?  but.  Tell  what  you  brought.  Tell  what  you  sang.  Tell 
what  you  saw. 

Fanny  brought  her  teacher  a  bouquet.  John's  class  sang  a  sweet 
song.     I  saw  the  birds  flying  away. 

In  correcting  written  for  wrote,  use  sentences  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mary  has  written  a  letter.  What  have  you  written?  What  has 
the  class  written?    They  have  written  letters,  etc. 

See  suggestions  for  plays  and  games,  as  an  aid  to  this  kind  of  work, 
in  3A  and  3B.  Similar  devices  of  a  simpler  nature  could  be  worked 
out  for  2B. 

To  correct  saw  for  seen :  Teacher  should  not  say :  "Frank,  what 
did  you  see?"  Rather,  "Frank,  tell  me  what  you  saw."  Alice  saw 
.     May  saw  . 

Later,  for  have  and  has  seen:  What  have  you  seen?  What  great 
bridge  have  you  seen?    What  kind  of  children  have  I  seen  today? 

Letters. 


Simple  and  easy.     See  2A  suggestions. 
Monographs,  Vol.  XV.,  No.  2,  June,  1913. 


See  also  models  in  The 


LANGUAGE— 3A. 

(Continued  from  the  October  1913,  Number.) 
Poetry  and  Memorising. 
See   English   syllabus. 

See  suggestions  for  other  grades.  Also  the  Monogbaphs,  Vol. 
VIII,  No.  3,  October,  1906. 

Mid-Term  Reminders  for  Teachers. 
Have  you  taught  a   sufficient  amount  of  poetry  and  prose  each 
week? 

Are  you  giving  due  prominence  to  the  national  songs? 

Memorizing. 

Do  you  have  children  memorize  poetry  or  prose  selections  in  con- 
nection with  special  holidays?  Keep  a  list  of  these  selections  and 
where  they  can  be  found. 

Do  not  forget  to  include  in  your  dictation  exercises  stanzas  from 
the  national  songs. 

How  many  of  your  pupils  can  write  correctly  twe  of  the  national 
songs  ? 

Spelling. 

See  English  syllabus. 

See  suggestions  for  other  grades. 

Do  you  make  a  careful  preparation  for  presenting  the  crucial 
difficulties  in  certain  words? 

Are  your  lists  well  graded? 

Are  they  selected  from  all  of  the  lessons  of  the  grade? 

Do  you  have  continual  practice  in  spelling  words  frequently  mis- 
spelled. 

Are  you  using  oral  spelling? 

Are  you  using  written  spelling  from  dictation  and  in  com- 
position ? 

Do  not  neglect  abbreviations.  (See  the  Monographs,  Vol.  X, 
No.  1,  March,  1908,  and  the  Monographs,  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  June,  1908, 
for  a  plan  of  correlation  of  spelling  and  dictation  with  the  other 
work  in  English. 

Do  not  include  words  in  your  daily  spelling  lesson  that  contain 
no  difficulty.     It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  drill  on  such. 

A  good  method  in  spelling  is  as  follows: 

1.  Print  "the  danger  point"  in  different  colored  chalk. 

2.  Make  use  of  comparisons  and  contrast. 
Ask  such  questions  as  these: 

What  is  the  4th  letter? 

What  is  the  6th  letter? 

What  two  words  can  you  form  of  the  4th,  Sth,  6th  and  7th  letters? 

How  many  e's  in  the  word? 

Where  are  they? 

What  letter  is  after  pf 

3.  Then  have  the  word  spelled  aloud  by  children  in  various  parts 
of  the  room;  first  having  them  look  at  the  board  while  doing  so,  and 
later  have  them  spell  aloud  with  their  backs  to  the  board. 
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Phonics.— See  English  syllabus.     See  suggestions  for  other  grades. 

Drill  on  phonics  as  outlined  in  June,  1912,  Monographs. 

The  work  of  the  grade  should  include  the  following: 

(a)  as  in  care,  fare,  pare,  dare,  prepare,  share,  spare,  glare, 
parents,  etc. 

(ai)   as  in  fair,  chair,  fairy,  dairy,  etc. 

(a)  as  in  ask,  stafif,  mass,  after,  branch,  waft,  brass,  algebra, 
banana,  class,  etc. 

(ea)  as  in  deaf,  sweat,  breath,  spread,  etc. 

(ea)  as  in  wear,  pear,  etc. 

(e)   as  in  there,  where,  etc. 

(ei)  as  in  their,  etc. 

(ea)   as  in  fear,  ear,  hear,  etc. 

(ee)  as  in  deer,  leer,  etc. 

(i)  as  in  police,  machine,  etc. 

(y)  as  in  city,  pity,  etc. 

(o)  and  combinations. 

(oa)  as  in  soap,  boat,  coat,  coach,  poach,  oatmeal,  toast,  float,  etc. 

(ou)    as  in  sour,  hour,  flour,  stout,  shouting,  our,  etc. 

(ow)  as  in  row,  bow,  know,  grow,  etc. 

(ow)  as  in  growl,  howl,  plow,  down,  crown,  frown,  etc. 

(oi)  as  in  coil,  boil,  coin,  moist,  rejoice,  toiling,  oily,  hoist,  joining. 

q,  qu  =   (kw)  : 

quake,    quoit,    quench,    quail,    squeal,    squeak,    squire,    square, 
squaw,  squint,  sequel,  quarrel,  equal,  etc. 

Exceptional  sounds,  as  in  such  words  as  any,  many,  again,  busy, 
niece,  valise,  police,  etc. 

The  addition  of  final  (e)  gives  a  preceding  vowel  the  sound  of 
its  own  name — the  vowel  sound  is  generally  lengthened  by  this  ad- 
dition. 

(mat,  mate)  (hat,  hate)  (man,  mane)  (fan,  fane)  (can,  cane) 
(pan,  pane)  (cap,  cape)  (not,  note)  (hop,  hope)  (ton,  tone)  (pin, 
pine)    (twin,  twine)  spit,  spite)  tub,  tube)    (cub,  cube)    (met,  mete). 

Teach  ee  as  equivalent  of  long  (e)  :  met,  meet. 

Language  Drills. 

See  English  syllabus. 

See  suggestions   for   other  grades. 

The  exercises  should  include  the  use  of  is  and  are,  was  and  were, 
has  and  have. 

See  Teachers  Monographs,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  December,  1904.  See 
Teachers  Monographs,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4,  December,  1906.  See 
Teachers  Monographs,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  October,  1909.  See  Teach- 
ers   Monographs,  Vol.  XII,  No.  1,  March,  1910. 

A  class  "English  Error  Book"  should  be  kept. 

Such  games  as  "It,"  "Have,"  etc.,  should  be  utilized. 

The  correct  use  of  is  and  are,  has  and  have,  was  and  were,  do  and 
did  should  receive  attention  in  this  grade. 

Let  us  just  drill  on  is  and  are— it  will  be  found  that  the  next  two 

pair  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way.    The  dog  is  old.     The  boy  

here.     My  book  is  new.     Some  girls  out.     The  birds  are  young. 

your   kite   flying?       My   eggs     are    good.   your    leaves    dry? 

Teacher— Do  we  use  is  or  are  when  speaking  of  one  thing?  Pupil— 
We  use  is  when  speaking  of  one  thing. 

Teacher— When  do  we  use  aref  Pupil— We  use  arc  when  speak- 
ing of  more  than  one  thing. 

By  telHng  a  number  of  things  which  children  did,  they  will  get 
in  the  habit  of  using  did  instead  of  done. 

By  using  isn't  frequently,  one  forgets  "ain't,"  "haven't"  does  away 
with  "ain't  got"  and  "haven't  got"— saw  supplants  "sawn,"  "seen"  or 
"sore."  "I  didn't  do  anything,"  not  "I  didn't  do  nothing,"  the  sheep," 
not  "sheeps" ;  you  "taught"  not  "learned  me." 

Conversation,  oral  language,  dictation,  and  all  composition  should 
work  together  in  making  the  child's  expression  natural,  free,  spon- 
taneous and  direct. 

Exercises  in  correction  of  incorrect  forms  of  speech  will  appear 
in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Teachers   Monographs. 

Letter. 

See  suggestions  for  other  grades.  "Short  model  letters  should  be 
copied."  English  syllabus  models  may  be  found  in  the  Monographs, 
Vol.  XV,  No.  2,  June,  1913. 


Lh-amatisation. 
See  suggestions  for  other  grades.     "Little  Red  Riding  Hood"  is 
well  "written  up"  for  this  kind  of  work  in  The  Monographs,  Vol.  XI, 
No.  4,  December,  1909;  also  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  October,  1909,  contains 
Actors"  by  Johnston  and  Barnum. 

Cinderella. 
Dramatis  Personae— Cinderella,  Step-sister,  Fairy  Godmother,  Prince. 
Cinderella   (alone  sitting  on  the  floor) 
How  sad  a  fate  is  mine! 
My  sisters  go  to  the  ball  tonight 
Where  all  is  "beauty  and  warmth  and  light," 
While  I  must  in  ashes  sit 
As  though  for  nothing  else  I'm  fit. 
Sisters  (caZ/ing)— Cinderella,  where  are  you?     Come  and  help  us 
dress.     (Cinderella  goes  out.) 

Enter  sisters,  fussing,  foUovied  by  Cinderella. 
Sisters  (Arst  one,  then  the  other)— Comt,  Cinderella,  fasten  my 
gown.  Here,  Cinderella,  fix  this  rose  in  my  hair.  Do  you  think  it 
looks  well?  {Cinderella,  downcast,  does  not  answer.)  {Sisters  keep 
on  talking.)  Cinderella,  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it  tomorrow. 
Every^thing  will  be  beautiful  tonight.  They  expect  the  Prince.  {Cin- 
derella still  silent.)  Why,  she  doesn't  seem  interested!  How  dis- 
agreeable she  is!  We  won't  tell  her  any  more  about  it!  {They 
walk  out.) 

{Cinderella,  alone,  sits  down  and  weeps.    {Enter  Fairy  Godmother.) 
Fairy  Godmother— Why  do  you  weep,   my  little  one?     Why  are 
you  sitting  alone? 

Cinderella— My  sisters  have  gone  to  the  ball.  They  wore  beautiful 
dresses  and  had  flowers  in  their  hair. 

Fairy  Godmother— Why  didn't  you  go? 

Cinderella — Because  I  have  nothing  to  wear,  and  even  if  I  had, 
they  would  not  let  me  go.  They  call  me  Cinderella  and  say  I  am  only 
fit  to  sit  in  the  ashes. 

Fairy  Godmother— Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  ball? 
Cinderella — Yes,  Godmother,  I  would  love  to  go. 
Fairy  Godmother — Cinderella,  go  to  the  garden,  and  get  me  a 
pumpkin,  then  bring  me  six  mice  from  the  trap.  {Cinderella  brings 
them  in.)  Now  go  to  your  room,  wash  your  face,  fix  your  hair,  and 
put  on  a  beautiful  dress  you  will  find  on  your  bed.  When  you  are 
ready,  you  will  find  a  coach  and  six  horses  at  the  door.  Come  home  at 
the  stroke  of  twelve. 

Cinderella — Oh !  Thank  you,  Godmother !  How  good  you  are  to 
me.     I  surely  will  come.     {Goes  out.    Fairy  Godmother  follows.) 

Next  Scene:   Ballroom. 

Note. — If  Cinderella  is  used  in  the  classroom  only,  let  tiny  cou- 
ples float  around,  imitating  a  waltz  or  any  dance  they  know,  to  the 
music  of  a  harmonica,  or  even  a  comb  with  tissue  paper  over  the  teeth. 
No  conversation ;  simply  pantomine.  Cinderella's  two  sisters  must  be 
present,  also  the  Prince,  and  a  number  of  others  to  constitute  a  crowd. 
All  look  astonished  as  the  beautiful  Cinderella  enters.  The  Prince 
goes  to  her  and  bows  reverentially  as  he  takes  her  hand.  Then  the 
dancing  goes  on.  Occasional  rests  could  be  allowed ;  let  music  stop 
and  children  sit  down.  Let  them  converse  in  pantomime.  Then  start 
again.  All  of  sudden  the  clock  commences  to  strike  twelve.  (A  call- 
bell  outside  of  the  door  could  be  used,  or  taps  on  the  door.) 

Cinderella  flees.  The  Prince,  astonished,  looks  after  her;  then 
runs  too.    The  ball  breaks  up. 

If  used  for  exhibition  on  a  stage,  the  scene  could  be  made  very 
effective  with  light  colored  costumes,  pretty  stage  setting  and  mjsic 
of  a  piano  or  school  orchestra. 

Scene:  Kitchen  {next  evening).  Cinderella  on  floor,  as  before. 
Enter  sisters. 

Sisters — Come,  Cinderella,  help  us.     We  are  going  again  tonight. 

Cinderella— Another  ball  tonight? 

Sisters — Yes,  the  Prince  is  giving  one  tonight.  A  most  beautiful 
Princess,  whom  nobody  knew,  was  there  last  night,  but  she  disappeared 
at  the  moment  of  twelve.  The  Prince  is  so  anxious  to  find  her  again 
that  he  is  having  the  ball  repeated. 
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i^inaerella— But  will  she  be  there? 

Sisters — He  hopes  she  will  and  so  do  we.  That  is  why  we  are 
going.  (Cinderella  helps  her  sisters  hurriedly,  excitedly.  At  last  they 
depart.) 

Cinderella — Oh!  Fairy  Godmother,  where  are  you?  Will  you 
come  again  tonight?  I  wish  I  could  see  you.  (JValks  the  floor.  Enter 
Fairy  Godmother.) 

Fairy  Godmother— How  did  you  enjoy  the  ball? 

Cinderella — Oh!  Godmother,  it  was  beautiful.  Such  lights,  such 
flowers  and  such  lovely  people. 

Fairy  Godmother— Would  you  like  to  go  again? 

Cinderella— Oh !    Yes,  Godmother,  may  I? 

Fairy  Godmother — Yes,  dear  child.  You  will  find  everything  ready 
as  before.     But  mind  you  come  away  at  the  stroke  of  twelve. 

Cinderella — Yes,  Godmother,  I  will  remember.  Good-bye.  (Em- 
braces her.    Both  disappear.) 

Ball  Scene:     As  before. 

Note.- — This  time  at  the  stroke  of  twelve,  the  Prince  detains  Cin- 
derella, and  the  clock  has  finished  striking  before  she  finally  releases 
herself,  dropping  her  slipper  as  she  runs.  The  Prince  picks  up  the 
slipper  and  follows.    Dancers  disappear. 

Scene — Kitchen   (next  afternoon),  Sisters  come  running  in. 

Sisters — Cinderella,  Cinderella,  hide  yourself.  The  Prince  is  com- 
ing down  the  street. 

Cinderella — The  Prince?     Why? 

Sisters — We  don't  know.     Listen. 

Sound  of  trumpets.    Enter  Heralds,  Buglers,  and  the  Prince. 

Herald  (holding  aloft  a  slipper) — Where  is  the  maiden  this  slipper 
will  fit?  The  sisters  attempt  to  try  it  on,  but  cannot,  as  it  is  too  small. 
Cinderella  is  discovered  hiding  and  is  dra'om  forward.  Tries  on 
slipper;  it  fits  at  once.  Drain's  mate  from  her  pocket  and  puts  it  on 
the  other  foot.  Bugles  sound.  Prince  comes  fonvard,  smiling  and 
bozi'ing  to  all  the  company,  says:  "Behold  my  bride."  They  go  off  to- 
gether; company  follou'S. 

Costumes. 

Cinderella  (in  the  kitchen) — Striped  or  checked  gingham.  (At 
ball) — White  gown,  short  waist,  long  flowing  skirt;  bands  of  gilt  paper; 
white  flowers  in  hair;  white  slippers. 

Sisters — Gaudy  blue  and  pink. 

Fairy  Godmother — Pale  yellow  with  gilt  bands,  cloak,  hood  and 
wings  trimmed  with  gilt. 

Prince — Suit  of  white,  dotted  with  spangles,  yellow  coat,  white 
cloak,  with  black  intervals  to  represent  ermine,  black  cap,  with  a 
feather. 

Company  at  ball — Varied  colors. 

LANGUAGE— 3B. 

(Continued  from  the  October  1913,  Number.) 
Reading  to  Pupils. 
See  English  syllabus. 
See  suggestions  for  preceding  grades. 

For  list  of  suitable  stories  see  also  the  Monographs,  Vol.  VI, 
No.  3,  October,  1904. 

Poetry  and  Memorising 
See  English  syllabus. 
See  suggestions  for  other  grades. 

See  the  Monographs,  Vol.  VHI,  No.  3,  October,  1906,  for  sugges- 
tions on  the  study  of  poems.     1A-3B. 

Phonics. 

See  English  syllabus. 

See  suggestions  for  other  grades. 

See  Monographs,  June,  1912. 

The  work  of  this  grade  should  include : 

(th)  as  in  then,  throb,  think,  thwart,  faith,  cloth,  both,  with,  hath, 
thistle,  thimble,  thumb,  thick,  thicket,  bath,  thrust,  throw,  thirty,  etc. 

(th)  as  in  there,  then,  thence,  soothe,  therefore,  weather,  clothes, 
bathe,  etc. 

(wh)   as  in  white,  what,  whittle,  which,  where,  while,  when,  etc. 

(c  as  sh)  in  ocean,  social,  special,  ancient,  gracious,  deficient, 
facial,  musician,  tion  as  shun,  sion  as  shun : 

intention,  extension,  attention,  detention,  decision,  etc. 


(s  as  z)   in  eyes,  is,  has,  was. 

(z)   as  in  zone,  zinc. 

(s  as  zh)   in  measure,  pleasure. 

(gh  silent)    bought,   fought,  caught,  sought,  brought. 

(gh)  silent,  after  (i)  ;  night,  sight,  fight,  right,  slight,  bright,  sigh, 
nigh,  high,  etc. 

(aw)  as  in  (law)  :  raw,  awl,  hawk,  flaw,  straw,  shawl,  awkward, 
brawn,  lawn,  brawny,  etc. 

(ai)  sounded  like  (i)  short  in  words  as:  curtain,  mountain,  cap- 
tain, bargain,  certain,   fountain,  etc. 

(1)  (silent)  :  stalk,  half,  talk,  calf,  would,  walk,  could,  should, 
balky,  etc. 

(eu  and  ue)  sounded  like  (u)  long:  dew,  few,  flew,  pewter,  newly, 
due,  hue,  cue,  glue,  blue,  sue,  Tuesday,  pursuit,  etc. 

Spelling. 

See  English  syllabus. 

See  suggestions  for  other  grades. 

See  the  Monographs,  Vol.  X,  Nos.  1  and  2,  March  and  June,  1908, 
for  "The  Correlation  of  Spelling  and  Dictation  with  Other  Work  IH 
EngHsh." 

Letters. 

See  suggestions  for  other  grades. 

"Short  model  letters  should  be  copied  and  written  from  dictation." 
English  syllabus. 

Formal  letter  writing  will  be  taken  up  in  the  4A.  In  the  third 
year  while  pupils  are  not  required  to  do  letter  writing  except  from 
copy  or  dictation,  yet  when  occasion  arises  simple  letters  might  be 
written,  e.  g.    To  thank  a  friend  for  the  gift  of  a  picture. 

Dear  : 

Yesterday  our  class  had  a  pleasant  surprise.  At 
noon  the  picture  which  you  sent  our  class  arrived  in 
our  room.  Teacher  and  pupils  are  much  pleased  with 
it.  Thank  you  for  giving  us  this  beautiful  picture. 
We  all  enjoy  it. 

Sincerely, 


To  ask  a  parent's  permission  to  accompany  the  class  to  the  park: 
Dear  Mother : 

Our    class   is   going    to   the    park    Friday.     The 
teacher  will  go  with  us  and  see  that  we  have  a  good 
time.     Please  may  I  go  with  the  class? 
Your  loving  daughter, 

Anna. 

Write  out  at  least  six  short  letters,  paying  particular  attention 
to  form  (date  form  of  address  closing  writing  of  name)  capitalization 
and  punctuation,  to  be  used  as  models  for  copying  and  dictation.  See 
Monographs,  Vol.  XII,  No.  1,  March,  1910;  Vol.  XII,  No.  2,  June, 
1910;  Vol.  XV,  No.  2,  June,  1913. 

Language  Drills. 

See  English  syllabus. 

See  suggestions   for  other  grades. 

Also  see  the  Monographs,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  December,  1904;  Vol. 
VIII,  No.  4,  December,  1906;  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  October,  1909;  Vol.  XII, 
No.  1,  March,  1910. 

Make  out  a  series  of  exercises — using  blanks  or  other  devices — 
by  which  you  propose  to  drill  upon  the  use  of  the  parts  of  do,  see, 
come,  go,  etc. 

Write  out  a  list  of  nouns  whose  plurals  you  have  definitely 
planned  how  to  teach.    Include  a  few  irregular  nouns  in  this  list. 

Prepare  a  list  of  20  irregular  verbs  on  the  use  of  one  of  which 
you  intend  to  drill  each  week.  Vary  the  drill  each  week.  Write  out 
your  ideas  of  drills. 

Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  correct  use  of  do,  see, 
come,  go. 

A  few  little  plays  or  games  go  far  to  interest  and  impress  these 
things  upon  the  children's  minds,  e.  g. 

To  correct  "I  done  it." 
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"The  teacher  has  two  cards.  One  card  has  a  picture  of  a  Katydid 
on  it.     The  other  card  has  no  picture." 

"The  teacher  says :  'This  little  grasshopper  is  called  a  Katydid 
because  she  says,  "Katydid."  This  is  how  she  says  it,  "Katy  did,  she 
did,  she  did,  she  didn't."  Now  you  can  play  you  are  Katydids.  If 
you  are  shown  one  card  say  "Katydid,"  if  shown  the  other,  say  Katy 
didn't.     All  who  say  wrong  words  will  be  'caught.' " 

/  seen  it,  for  /  saw  it,  may  be  corrected  by  playing  a  similar  game. 

To  correct  the  use  of  hm>e  wrote  for  have  written. 

"Children  write  name  of  something  you  would  like  for  a  present." 

After  the  children  have  written  the  word,  the  teacher  calls  upon 
them  in  turn  to  read  what  they  have  written.  One  child  may  say  I 
have  written  a  football.    Another  reads  I  have  written  doll,  etc 

To  correct  the  use  of  brung  for  brought. 

Each  child  may  name  one  thing  he  or  she  brought  to  school  to- 
day. 

"I  brought  a  pencil."    "I  brought  a  book."    "I  brought  a  whistle," 


etc. 


Exercise  on  Draw  or  Drew. 


After  children  have  drawn  whatever  they  like,  each  one  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  tell  the  class  what  he  has  drawn. 

Teacher  may  first  say  "I  drew  a  square."  One  says  "I  drew  an 
apple."     Another  "I  drew  a  cat,"  etc. 

Teacher  asks  one  what  has  John  drawn?    "John  has  drawn  a  dog." 

What  has  been  drawn  on  the  board?  "A  circle  has  been  drawn 
on  the  board." 

Other  irregular  verbs  may  be  drilled  upon  in  a  similar  manner. 
"/  Saw." 

Let  each  row  of  children  play  that  they  are  different  animals. 
The  first  row  plays  that  they  are  birds;  the  second  rabbits;  the  third 
dogs,  etc. 

The  first  row  (birds)  skip  around  the  room  and  move  their  arms 
(flying).  They  return  to  their  seats  (nests)  and  tell  what  they  saw 
while  on  the  wing.  The  line  of  rabbits  hop  about  the  room.  They 
may  play  that  they  are  hopping  about  a  field  when  a  man  comes  along. 
They  are  very  timid  and  run  to  their  holes  (seats).  When  at  their 
seats  each  child  tells  what  he  saw  when  in  the  field.  The  other  chil- 
dren play  about  as  the  animals  they  represent  do.  At  a  given  signal 
the  children  return  to  their  seats  and  tell  what  they  saw.  In  this 
game  every  child  is  given  an  opportunity  to  say  "/  saw." 

Composition. 

See  English  syllabus. 

See  suggestions  for  preceding  grades. 

For  paragraph  structure  and  for  model  compositions  see  Mono- 
graphs, Vol.  IX,  No.  3,  October,  1907. 

Write  out:  (a)  "short  simple  stories"  you  will  use  in  teaching 
paragraph  structure;  (b)  the  descriptions  of  objects;  (c)  the  ex- 
planations of  simple  processes. 

Remember : — A  paragraph  of  two  sentences  correctly  written  as 
to  spelling,  capitalization  and  punctuation  is  better  than  a  longer  one 
characterized  by  carelessness  in  these  details. 

Write  out  paragraphs  to  be  used  in  "copying  and  dictation." 

For  samples  see  the  Monographs,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2,  June,  1910; 
Vol.  XV,  No.  2,  June,  1913. 

Dramatisation. 

See  suggestions  for  other  grades.  See  "Plays  for  Little  Actors" 
by  Johnston  and  Barnum. 

Very  simple  work  may  now  be  undertaken  in  dramatizing  myths 
and  fables.     It  must  not  be  made  at  all  difficult. 

The  Cycle  of  the  Wild  Flowers. 

Snowdrop,  Violet,  Clover,  Buttercup,  Daisy,  Goldenrod. 
Costumes  of  crepe  paper. 
Snowdrop:   White,  with  wreath  of  white  twisted  paper. 


Violet:   Light  purple,  with  wreath  of  same  color. 

Clover:  White,  with  rosettes  of  pink  and  purple  combination  (it  is 
so  difficult  to  get  the  "clover  tint").  Arrange  the  wreath  in  same 
manner.  White  twisted  paper  with  rosettes  of  pink  and  purple  com- 
bined. 

Buttercup:   All  yellow. 

Daisy:  White,  with  rosettes  of  yellow  having  white  centers;  wreath 
the  same. 

Goldenrod:    All  yellow   (tall  girl). 

Let  the  other  flowers  be  represented  by  small  girls,  as  the  flowers 
which  they  represent  are  small. 

A  festoon  of  green,  from  shoulder  to  hem,  or  a  flounce  of  green 
around  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  could  represent  leaves. 

If  desired  they  could  come  dancing  in  from  the  back  of  the  stage, 
join  hands,  bow  and  recite: 

We  are  the  flowers,  the  sweet  wild  flowers. 
That  bloom  in  nature's  fairest  bowers; 
No  master  we  own,  save  God  alone. 

Who  guided  our  tender  feet 
Up  through  the  brown  frozen  mold. 
Up  through  the  earth  so  bare  and  cold. 

Up  to  the  sunshine  sweet 
And  so  from  the  Spring  to  Winter  drear 
We  gaily  encircle  the  passing  year ; 
Each  in  its  season,  the  earth  we  bless, 
And  fill  all  nature  with  happiness. 

Note. — At  ive,  the  children  raise  joined  hands,  head  high;  at 
Aowers,  bow  gracefully;  at  second  line,  with  outstretched  hands  sepa- 
rate a  little  from  each  other,  widening  the  semicircle,  hands  at  sides; 
at  no  master  we  own,  shake  the  head ;  at  save  God  alone,  look  upward 
tenderly  (in  imitation  of  teacher)  ;  at  IVho  guided  our  tender  feet  up 
through  the  brown  and  frozen  mold,  make  a  curving  motion  from  feet 
upward  to  about  waist  high  (don't  stoop  too  much),  repeating  the  same 
movement  for  the  next  line;  also  for  up  to  the  sunshine  stveet,  except 
that  for  the  last  the  arm  goes  on  describing  a  curve  until  it  is  above 
the  head.  Tell  the  children  to  watch  the  hand  as  it  moves.  At  the 
line,  and  so  from  Spring,  etc.,  let  them  step  forward  and  join  hands 
again ;  at  we  gaily  encircle,  let  them  stretch  the  arms,  hands  still  joined, 
as  if  forming  a  circle;  at  each  in  its  season,  step  apart  again;  at  the 
earth  we  bless,  extend  arms  forward,  shoulder  high,  as  if  blessing  the 
earth  ;  at  the  last  line,  extend  arms  sideways  and  look  around  as  if 
including  all  nature.     Then  step  back  a  little. 

Snowdrop  comes  forward ;  recites : 

When  the  white  snow  rested  on  all  the  ground 
And  not  a  sprig  of  green  could  be  found. 
First    from  the  quiet  Winter  rest. 
First  through  the  frozen  ground  I  pressed. 
Shivering  in  my  snow-white  gown, 
And  I  heard  the  voices  of  the  children  sing: 
"The  snowdrop!  the  snowdrop!    It  is  the  Spring!" 
At  the  first  line,  make  a  graceful  motion  toward  the  ground ;  at 
the  second  line,  a  comprehensive  look  around ;  at  the  word  Arst,  in  the 
third  line,  let  the  child  point  to  herself;   same  at  the  word  /  in  the 
fourth  line.     Fifth  line,  at  shivering,  let  her  fold  her  arms  and  shiver. 
Sixth,  recite,  /  heard  the  voices  of  the  children  singing,  in  a  chanting 
voice.     At  the  last  line  let  her  step  forward  excitedly  and  say,  holding 
up  a  white  blossom   (of  crepe  paper).   The  snowdrop,  etc.     Then  let 
her  step  back. 

Violet  comes  forward ;  recites  : 

When  the  snows  of  the  Winter  had  vanished  from  sight, 

And    Nature   once   more   donned   her  garments   so  bright, 

And  brown  buds  were  swelling  on  every  tree, 

Then  gaily  the  children  came  searching  for  me. 

Deep   in   the   woods,   where   the   sunbeams   peep   through, 

I  modestly  hide  my  violet  hue; 

And  every  one  loves  me,  for  though  robed  like  a  queen 

In  the  lowliest  place  is  the  violet  seen. 

At  the  first  line,  make  a  movement  as  if  vanishing;  at  the  second 
line,  both  arms  outstretched,  while  looking  around,  as  it  were,  at  the 
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trees,  the  sky,  etc.;  at  brown  buds  were  swelling,  right  arm  out- 
stretched, fingers  moving  to  indicate  swelling  of  buds;  at  children 
came  searching,  walk  along  looking  down  on  the  ground;  at  deep  in 
the  woods,  stoop  toward  the  ground,  with  palm  downward  stretched, 
to  indicate  low  growth  of  the  violet,  at  the  same  time  looking  up- 
ward towards  the  sunbeams;  at  /  modestly  hide  hang  down  head;  at 
every  one  loves  me,  spread  out  both  arms,  looking  forward;  at  robed 
like  a  queen  look  down  and  indicate  garment,  with  both  hands;  at 
M»  the  lowliest  place  step  back  into  former  position. 

Clover,  Buttercup  and  Daisy  step  forward  together,  reciting: 

We   come    in   the    Summer,   as    cheerful   and   gay 

As  the  sunbeams  that  light  up  our  faces  each  day, 

Out  on  the  roadside  we  bow  as  you  pass, 

Or  in  the  broad  fields,  amid  the  tall  grass, 

Clover  and  buttercup  and  daisy  so  bright, 

Filling  the  heart  with  pleasant  delight. 

COMPOSITION— 4A. 

Invitation. 

146  Troutman   Street, 
Brooklyn,   New   York, 
Sept.  18,  1913. 
Dear  Grace : 

Will  you  come  to  see  me  next  Saturday  morning?  Mother  is 
going  shopping  and  I  shall  be  left  alone.  Do  come  and  keep  me 
company. 

Your  friend, 

Jane  Cobb. 

Acceptance. 

523  Willoughby  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Sept.  20,  1913. 
Dear  Jane : 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation.  Mother  says  I  may  visit 
you  Saturday.  I  will  bring  my  new  game  with  me.  It  is  very 
amusing. 

Your  friend, 

Grace  Gale. 

Regret. 

523  Willoughby  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
Sept.  20,   1913. 
Dear  Jane : 

I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  visit  you  Saturday 
morning.  Mother  has  planned  to  take  me  to  see  "Snowwhite  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs."    Don't  you  think  that  will  be  fun? 

Your  friend, 

Grace  Gale. 

Friendly  Letter. 

479  Halsey  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Oct.   5,   1913. 
Dear  Harriet: 

Yesterday  we  went  to  the  woods.  Have  you  been  there  lately? 
We  saw  many  pretty  colored  leaves.  There  were  chestnut  burrs,  too. 
They  are  waiting  for  Jack  Frost  to  come  and  open  them. 

Your  friend, 

Dorothy  Fox. 

Descriptive  Letter. 

639  Greene  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Oct.  20,  1913. 
Dear  Isabel : 

We  have  many  pictures  in  our  classroom.    The  one  I  like  best  is 
tailed  "Sir  Galahad."     It   is  the   picture  of  a  man   standing  beside  a 
white  horse.     The   man  is  wearing  a  suit  of  armor. 
Will  you  tell  me  about  a  picture  in  your  room? 
Your  friend, 

Jessie  Brown. 


Excuse  for  Absence. 

227  Starr  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Oct.  26,  1913. 
Dear  Miss  Smith: 

Will  you  please  excuse  my  absence  last  Friday?  I  had  a  very  bad 
cold.     I  will  try  not  to  be  absent  again. 

Your  pupil, 

John  Crandall. 

Appreoation  of  a  Visit. 

829  Quincy  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Nov.   1,  1913. 
Dear  Ellen : 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  very  pleasant  day  I  spent  with 
you  last  Saturday.  It  was  kind  of  you  to  share  your  birthday  with 
me. 

Your  friend. 

Amy  Myex. 

Thanks  for  a  Loan. 

920  Putnam  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Nov.  7,  1913. 
Dear  Marie: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  "Little  Women."  I  enjoyed  it 
immensely.     Thank   you   so  much   for   lending  it   to   me. 

Your  friend, 

Mildred  Norse. 

Letter  to  be  copied: 

146  Troutman  St., 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
September   18,   1911. 
Dear  Grace:  Will  you  visit  me  next  Saturday  morning?     Mother 
is  going  shopping  and  I   shall  be   alone.      Do    come    and    keep    me 
company.  Your   friend,  Jane   Cobb. 

Have  an  original  invitation  written,  modelled  after  this. 

523  Willoughby  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
October  5,  1911. 
Dear  Harriet:  Do  you  know  we  are  to  have  a  holiday  next  week? 
Columbus   Day   comes   on   the  twelfth,   and   we   shall   have  no   school. 
Let's  go  to  the  woods  together.     We  may  find  some  fall  flowers. 

Your  friend,  Mary  Rapp. 

Possible  answer  to  foregoing : 

489  Halsey  St., 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 

October  7,  1913. 
Dear  Mary :    I  shall  be  glad  to  spend  the  morning  of  Columbus 
Day  with  you.    It  will  be  fun  to  explore  the  woods  with  you.    I  wonder 
what  we  shall  find?  Your  friend,  Harriet  Haines. 

Letter  of  regret: 

249  Hart  St.. 
Brooklyn,   New   York, 
November  11,   1911. 
Dear  May:    I  am  so  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  Thursday 
evening.     Aunt  Jenny  is  coming  to  visit  us.     Of  course  I  wish  to  see 
her.     I  hope  your  birthday  will  be  a  very  happy  one. 

Your  friend,  Bessie  Burton. 

Model  Compositions. 
Isis  and  Horus. 

Isis  was  a  great  queen.  Her  son  Horus  went  to  battle,  and  was  in- 
jured by  the  enemy.  Isis  wept  and  said,  "How  easy  it  is  to  give  wounds 
and  how  hard  it  is  to  heal  them."  Wherever  the  tears  of  Isis  fell,  there 
sprang  up  a  kindly  healing  plant. 
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The  Crab  and  His  Mother. 
A   mother   crab  once  said   to   her   child,   "Why   do   you   walk   so 
crooked?     Walk  straight."     The  little  crab  answered,  "Mother,  show 
me  the  way,  and  I  will  try  to  walk  like  you."    But  the  old  crab  herself 
could  not  walk  straight.    Her  son  laughed  then  at  her  advice. 

Exposition. 
How  to  Stand  Properly. 
In  order  to  have  good  posture,  one  must  consider  the  head,  the 
chest,  the  hips,  and  the  feet.  The  head  should  be  held  erect,  with  the 
chin  drawn  in.  The  chest  must  be  held  directly  over  the  toes,  with 
the  arms  hanging  loosely  at  the  sides.  If  this  is  done,  the  hips  naturally 
go  back  into  proper  position.  The  weight  is  forward  on  the  balls  of 
the  feet. 

*  *  *  * 

Plan  your  lessons  ahead  of  time.  Do  not  leave  this  important  sub- 
ject of  English  to  chance  thoughts.  Show  your  ability  as  a  teacher  by 
the  originality  of  your  methods:  (a)  of  approach  to  the  subject,  (b)  of 
sustaining  interest,  (c)  by  the  novelty  and  variety  of  your  drills. 

Myths. 
Echo. 
Long  ago   there   lived   a  young   girl   named   Echo.     She   loved   to 
talk.     Her   mistress,    Diana,   grew   angry   at   this.     She   said   to   Echo, 
"You  may  have  the  last  word,  but  never  the  first." 

Echo  was  very  sad  at  this.  She  grew  thin  and  pale.  At  last 
nothing  was  left  of  her  but  her  voice.  You  may  sometimes  hear  her 
in  the  mountains  and  woods.     She  can  only  repeat  your  own  words. 

Hercules  and  the  Wagoner. 
A  man  was  driving  a  wagon  along  a  country  road.  The  wheels 
sank  deep  into  a  rut.  The  driver  called  to  Hercules,  the  strongest 
of  the  gods,  to  help  him.  Hercules  appeared  and  said,  "Put  your  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  my  friend.  Goad  on  your  bullocks.  Do  not 
pray  to  me  for  help  until  you  have  done  all  you  can  to  help  yourself." 

Narcissus. 
Narcissus  was  a  beautiful  boy.  One  day  he  was  lost  in  the  woods. 
He  stopped  to  drink  at  a  little  stream  of  water.  For  the  first  time, 
he  saw  his  own  image  in  the  water.  He  thought  it  was  a  lovely 
water-sprite.  He  called  to  her  to  come  out.  He  stayed  many  days 
beside  the  pretty  reflection.  When  his  friends  came  to  look  for  him, 
they  found  only  a  flower  in  his  place.  We  find  this  little  white  flower 
growing  beside  the  water.    We  call  it  the  Narcissus. 

Isis  and  Horus. 
Isis  was  a  great  queen.     Her  son  Horus  went  to  battle.     He  was 
injured  by  an  enemy.     Isis  wept  and   said,  "How  easy  it  is  to  give 
wounds,  but  how  hard  it  is  to  heal  them !"    Wherever  the  tears  of  Isis 
fell,   there   sprang   up   a   kindly   healing   plant. 

Fables. 

The  Crab  and  His  Mother. 

A  mother  crab  said  to  her  child,  "Why  do  you  walk  so  crookedly? 

Walk   straight !"      The   little   crab   answered,    "Mother,    show    me    the 

way.     I  will  try  to  walk  like  you."     But  the  old  crab  herself  walked 

crookedly.     Her  son  laughed  then  at  her  advice. 

The  Cock  and  the  Jewel. 

A  cock  was  scratching  for  food.  He  found  a  precious  stone. 
The  cock  said,  "If  your  owner  had  found  you,  he  would  be  very 
happy.  I  have  no  use  for  you.  I  would  rather  have  one  barley  corn 
than  all  the  jewels  in  the  world." 

The  Ass  and  the  Grasshopper. 

An  ass  heard  some  grasshoppers  chirping.  He  asked  on  what 
kind  of  food  they  lived,  to  give  them  such  beautiful  voices.  They 
answered,  "The  dew."  The  ass  resolved  that  he  would  live  only  on 
dew.     In  a  short  time  he  died  of  hunger. 

The  Oxen  and  the  Axle-Trees. 

A  heavy  wagon  was  being  dragged  along  a  lane  by  a  team  of 
oxen.  The  axle-trees  groaned  and  creaked  terribly.  The  oxen  said, 
"Why  do  you  make  so  much  noise?  We  bear  all  the  labor;  and  we, 
not  you,  ought  to  cry  out." 

Those  who  suffer  most,  cry  out  the  least. 


The  Dog  in  the  Manger. 
A  dog  lay  in  a  manger.     He  growled  and  snapped  at  the  oxen 
when   they   came   to   eat.     One   of   them   said,    ""What   a   selfish   dog! 
He  cannot  eat  the  hay  himself,  yet  he  will  not  let  us  have  it." 
The  Greedy  Lass. 
A  little   girl   saw   a   pitcher   filled   with   nuts.     She   wanted   those 
nuts.     She  put  her  hand  into  the  pitcher,  and  grasped  a  large  handful. 
Then   she   could   not   withdraw   her  hand.    Her   father   said,   "If  you 
will  take  one  at  a  time,  you  will  soon  have  them  all." 

Descriptions. 
The  Letter  Carrier. 
I  have  a  friend  who  comes  to  my  door  every  morning.  I  can 
hear  his  cheery  whistle  before  he  comes  into  view.  He  wears  a 
grey  suit  with  brass  buttons,  and  a  grey  cap  to  match.  On  his  left 
shoulder  he  carries  a  large  leather  bag.  He  brings  me  news  of 
friends  who  are   far  away,   and   I   am   always  glad  to  welcome  him. 

Little  Miss  Muffet. 
In  our  class-room  is  a  picture  of  little  Miss  Muffet.  She  has 
just  jumped  up  from  her  stool,  and  is  standing  with  one  foot  on  the 
doorstep.  She  looks  as  though  she  were  running  into  the  house. 
She  is  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  a  big  spider  that  is  near  her  foot. 
The  upset  bowl  of  curds  and  whey  lies  in  the  grass. 

A   Snow  Storm. 

Do  you  remember  our  first  snow  storm  last  winter?  The  soft 
white  snow  fell  very  steadily.  It  covered  the  streets  and  hid  away 
the  dingy  asphalt.  It  left  little  ridges  of  white  on  the  bare  branches 
of  the  trees.  It  drifted  against  the  window-panes  and  made  soft 
little  mounds  in  odd  corners.  Everything  looked  clean  and  white 
once  more. 

My  Pet  Dog. 

My  dog's  name  is  Spot.  He  is  a  big  white  dog  with  black 
spots.  He  is  very  affectionate  and  likes  to  play  with  us  children.  He 
can  do  tricks,  too.  He  can  sit  up  and  beg,  and  he  can  shake  hands. 
He  likes  best  to  pull  me  on  my  skates. 

A  Boy  I  Know. 
I  have  a  chum  who  goes  to  school  with  me.  His  name  is  Tony, 
and  he  is  eleven  years  old.  He  is  big  for  his  age.  Perhaps  that  is 
because  he  likes  so  much  to  exercise.  He  can  run  very  swiftly. 
He  can  jump  high,  too.  He  likes  best  to  play  out-of-doors.  He 
says  fresh  air  keeps  his  cheeks  red.  Red  cheeks  usually  mean  good 
health. 

Narration  and  Invention. 
Paraphrase  "Sweet  and  Low." 

A  mother  is  singing  to  her  little  baby.  She  tells  him  about  his 
father.  He  is  a  sailor.  She  talks  to  the  West  Wind  and  asks  its 
help.  She  asks  the  West  Wind  to  be  kind  to  the  sailor,  and  bring 
him  home  safely  to  his  sleeping  child. 

Tom  and  the  Lobster. 

Tom  was  a  little  water-baby.  The  lobster  was  his  playfellow. 
One  day  the  lobster  got  caught  in  a  lobster  pot  and  could  not  get  out 
"Let  me  pull  you  out  by  the  tail,"  said  Tom.  The  stupid  old  lobster 
only  pulled  him  in.  At  last  Tom  climbed  on  his  back  and  got  out. 
Then  the  fishermen  pulled  up  the  lobster  pot.  When  the  lobster  saw 
the  fisherman,  he  shook  his  claw  right  off  and  jumped  back  into  the 
water.     He  did  not  lose  his  life,  but  he  had  to  grow  a  new  claw. 

Exposition. 
How  to  Stand  Properly. 
In  order  to  have  good  posture,  one  must  consider  the  head,  chest, 
feet,  and  weight.  The  head  should  be  held  erect  with  the  chin 
drawn  in.  The  chest  must  be  held  directly  over  the  toes,  with  the 
arms  hanging  loosely  at  the  sides.  The  heels  should  be  together,  and 
the  weight  on  the  balls  of  the  feet. 

How  to  Make  a  Jack-o'Lantern. 
Select   a   large   golden   pumpkin    and    cut   off   the    top.     Carefully 
scoop  out  the  inside,  and  when  it  is  scraped  clean,  cut  out  the  eyes 
nose,   and  mouth.     Put  a  hghted  candle  inside   and   replace  the  top. 
This  makes  a  very  weird  Hallowe'en  lantern. 
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LANGUAGE— 4B. 

(Continued  from  the  October  1913,  Number.) 

Drill  on  correct  forms  of  irregular  verbs : 
See  the  list  prepared  by  the  4A  grade.    Add  to  these  twenty  other 
irregular  verbs,  viz. : 


1.  see 

2.  run 

3.  set 

4.  lie 

5.  lay 

6.  dig 

7.  spin 

8.  break 

9.  throw 
10.  know 


11.  buy 

12.  catch 

13.  tight 

14.  leave 

15.  lose 

16.  think 

17.  grind 

18.  become 

19.  ride 

20.  drink 


See   suggestions   under  this  heading   for  4A   grade. 

II.  Review    from   4A. : 

Make  out  a  list  of  nouns,  to  be  used  in  singular  and  plural  numbers 
with  the  irregular  verbs.  See  the  list  of  nouns  used  for  drill  in  4A. 
Prepare  additional  list  of  nouns,  viz. : 

roof  hoof  dwarf 

man  woman  child 

ox  mouse  foot 

tooth  echo  louse 

cargo  motto  hero 

mosquito  tomato  negro 

potato  grotto  torpedo 

volcano  zero  piano 

solo  goose  folio 

III.  Use  of  comparative  and  superlative  degree  of  adjectives  that 
you  will  teach  this  terra : 

12.  young 

13.  low 

14.  lofty 

15.  large 

16.  noisy 

17.  quiet 

18.  fair 

19.  ugly 

20.  good 

21.  bad 

22.  beautiful 

In  drilling,  take  one  step  at  a  time,  viz. :  first  drill  on  the  use  of  the 
positive  degree.  The  next  method  whole  will  consist  of  teaching  the 
use  of  the  comparative  degree. 


1. 

yellow 

2 

bright 

3. 

happy 

4. 

sad 

5. 

short 

6. 

cross 

7. 

dark 

8. 

fragrant 

9. 

sour 

0. 

sweet 

1. 

old 

Drills — Filling  in  Blanks. 


(a)  John  is  

(b)  The  sun  is  — 

(c)  Mary   does   — 

(d)  This  apple  is 

(e)  The  city  is  — 


than  George,    (small.) 
— today  than  yesterday,    (bright.) 

work   than   John,     (good.) 

than  yours,     (sweet.) 


(f)  Niagara  Falls  are 

(g)  John  is  


than  the  country,    (noisy.) 
than  you  think,    (beautiful.) 


(h)  I  never  saw  a 
(i)  The  rose  is  — 

(j)  Fanny  is  

2. 


than   Fred    (quiet.) 
lily,    (fair.) 


than  the  geranium,    (fragrant.) 


than  you.    (young.) 

Choosing  correct  form,  viz. : 
Which  form  of  the  following  words  would  you  choose  in  compar- 


mg  two  persons  or  things? 

1.  great,   greater. 

2.  happy,   happier. 

3.  sad,  sadder. 

4.  short,  shorter. 

5.  cross.  Grosser. 

3.     Give   five   sentences    in 
things,  viz.  : 

(a)  Are  you  older  than  I? 


6.  young,  younger. 

7.  sweet,   sweeter. 

8.  beautiful,   more  beautiful. 

9.  fair,  fairer. 
10.  low,   lower. 

which   you    compare   two    persons    or 


(b)  Is  the  city  noisier  than  the  country? 

(c)  July  is  a  longer  month  than  June. 

(d)  Are  you  happier  since  you  found  your  book? 

(e)  Which  mountain  is  the  loftier  of  the  two? 

The  next  method  whole  will  be  the  teaching  of  the  use  of  the 
superlative  degree.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  as  suggested  for  the 
comparative  degree. 

Teach  the  possessive  forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  Correlate 
this  with  II.  Write  out  sentences  containing  singular  and  plural 
possessives  of  nouns. 

1.  The  man's  coat  is  torn. 

2.  The  men's  coats  are  torn. 

3.  The  ox's  foot  is  sore. 

4.  The  oxen's  feet  are  sore. 

5.  The  boy's   books   were   stolen. 

6.  The  boys'  books  were  stolen. 

7.  The  lady's  eyes  are  blue. 

8.  The  ladies'  eyes  are  blue. 

9.  The  tree's  leaves  are  green. 
10.  The  trees'  leaves  are  green. 

Pronouns — Possessives. 
I — my  or  mine.  she — her    or    hers, 

you — your  or  yours.  it — its. 

we — our   or  ours.  they — their  or  theirs, 

he — his.  who — whose, 

Cover  the  following  steps : 

(a)  The  singular  possessive  of  nouns. 

(b)  The  plural  possessive  of  nouns. 

(c)  The  singular  possessive  of  pronouns. 

(d)  The  plural  possessive  of  pronouns. 
Capitalization. 

1.  Write  out  the  subject  matter  of  at  least  twenty  lessons,  in- 
cluding the  use  of 

(a)  Proper  nouns. 

(b)  Proper  adjectives. 

(c)  Words  applied  to  the  Deity. 

(d)  Titles  of  honor  and  respect. 

2.  Write  out  a  list  of  broken  quotations  and  include  in  these 
memorable  "last  words"  or  other  noble  words  of  warriors  and 
statesmen. 

Write  out  the  paragraphs  you  will  have  written  through  dic- 
tation or  from  memory. 

Study  of  type  sentences.  See  suggestions  under  4A  grade.  Make 
out  a  list  of  these  sentences,  using  the  subject  matter  of  the  grade 
in  their   construction. 

Oral  Reports  by  Pupils. 

Each  child  should  start  the  telling  of  the  story  differently.  You 
will  find  a  wonderful  awakening  in  composition  if  you  follow  the 
course  outlined  in  the  October  Monograph  giving  pupils  the  opportun- 
ity to  re-enact  the  events  of  that  day. 

Have  them  start  with  the  description  of  the  day  on  which  the  in- 
cident occurred.  You  will  get  from  some  pupils  descriptions  of  the 
dawn  that  will  reveal  to  you  a  depth  of  poetic  feeling  of  which  you 
were  unaware   they  possessed. 

Each  pupil  will  take  pride  in  embellishing  his  version  if  the  teacher 
is  sympathetic,  alert,  enthusiastic  with  regard  to  the  "fine  touches"  her 
pupils  give  to  the  story  and  calls  for  expression  of  opinion  concerning 
these. 

Much  material  for  enlarging  and  enriching  the  pupil's  vocabula  y 
may  be  found  in  simple  conversations  about  games,  pets,  pictures,  songs 
and  nature  study  material  of  the  grade. 

The  literature  of  childhood  is  full  of  useful  materia!  in  nursery 
rhymes,  simple  stories  and  fairy  tales,  etc.,  describing  incidents  of 
child  life. 

Of  course,  this  work  needs  the  inspiration  of  great  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also  demands  most  careful  and  painstaking 
preparation. 

Sara  Cone  Bryant  says :  "Hearing  and  speaking,  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, a  good  model ;  it  is  to  this  source  we  must  look  for  redemp- 
tion from  present  needs." 
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CHARTS. 


YOU     WERE. 


YOU 

is  always  followed  by 

WERE. 


WAS 

always  has  a 

SINGULAR  SUBJECT. 


I  WAS. 
HE  WAS. 
YOU    WERR 


ARE-WERE 

always  have  a 

PLURAL    SUBJECT. 


NEVER    BEGIN 

A     SENTENCE 

WITH    AND. 


NEVER    USE 

I 

AFTER    "BETWEEN." 


BETWEEN    YOU 

AND      ME. 


HE      AND      I 

ARE    FRIENDS. 


I     DON'T. 


HE    DOESN'T. 


Punctuation. 

Use  the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  forms  of  nouns;  as,  (1)  A 
man's  hat  was  hanging  on  the  nail.  (2)  Men's  hats  are  sold  there. 
(3)  This  is  a  girl's  book.  (4)  This  is  the  girls'  high  school.  (S) 
That  is  the  boys'  high  school.  (6)  That  boy's  name  is  hard  to  spell. 
(7)  My  friend's  name  is  Agnes.  (8)  Mary's  father  is  a  banker.  (9) 
Did  you  see  today's  paper?  (10)  Get  your  mother's  cloak.  (11)  The 
lady's  name  is  Mrs.  Brown.  (12)  That  is  Jennie's  book.  (13)  Have 
you  been  to  The  Old  Ladies'  Home?  (14)  The  child's  cap  blew  off. 
(IS)  The  children's  party  was  a  success.  (16)  New  York's  schools 
are  very  large.  (17)  Buy  boys'  clothing  at  Brokaw's.  (18)  Buy  girls' 
clothing  at  Macy's.  (19)  De  Foe's  "Robinson  Crusoe"  is  exciting. 
(20)  I  like  Kipling's  "Jungle  Book." 

Broken  quotations : — 

(1)   "Well,  Midas,"  obserred  his  visitor,  "I  see  that  you  have  at 


length  hit  upon  something  that  will  satisfy  you.     Tell  me  your  wish." 

(2)  "It  is  only  this,"  replied  Midas.     "I  wish  everything  I  touck 

to  be  changed  to  gold." 

(3)  "I  don't  care  for  such  roses  as  this!"  cried  Marygold.    "It  has- 

no  smell,  and  the  hard  petals  prick  my  nose." 

(4)  "What  is  the  matter,  father?"  asked  little  Marygold. 
"Nothing,  child,  nothing!"  said  Midas.     "Eat  your  milk,  before  it 

gets  quite  cold." 

(5)  "Well,  friend  Midas,"  said  the  stranger,  "pray  how  do  yoo 
succeed  with  the  Golden  Touch?" 

(6)  "Gold  is  not  eveo'thing,"  answered  Midas.  "And  I  have  lost 
all  that  my  heart  really  cared  for." 

(7)  "Perseus,"  said  the  voice,  "there  are  the  Gorgons." 

(8)  "Where?"  exclaimed  Perseus.    "I  cannot  see  them." 

(9)  "On  the  shore  of  that  island  beneath  you,"  replied  the  voice. 
"A  pebble  dropped  from  your  hand,  would  strike  in  the  midst  of  them." 

(10)  "I  told  you  she  would  be  the  first  to  discover  them,"  said 
Quicksilver  to  Perseus.    "There  they  are!" 

COMPOSITION— 5A-5B. 

The  composition  work  in  5.^  and  SB  includes:  (1)  Oral  reproduc- 
tion. (2)  Written  reproduction.  (3)  Simple  exercises  in  invention. 
(4)  Study  and  imitation  of  model  compositions.  (5)  Making  of 
topical   outlines.     (6)    Letters. 

1 — Oral  Reproduction. 


Oral  reproduction  of:    (a)   Current  events, 
pupils. 


(b)   Stories  read  by 


The  stories  told  or  read  for  reproduction  may  include  myths  and 
legends.  The  teacher  may  request  that  striking  incidents  or  chapters 
in  library  books  be  retold  by  the  pupils. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  titles  and  suggestions  that  may  be  utilized 
for  oral  reproduction  of  current  events : 

(1)  Opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  (and  Exposition).  (2) 
Municipal,  State  and  National  Elections.  (3)  Police  Department  and 
Street  Cleaning  Department  Parades.  (4)  The  airship — its  evolution 
and  possibilities.  (S)  The  Japanese  Land  Question  in  California.  (6) 
The  Imperator — largest  steamship  in  the  world.  (7)  The  Safe  and 
Sane  Fourth  of  July  Celebration.  (8)  The  opening  of  the  new 
Municipal  Office  Building.  (9)  The  new  Chinese  Republic.  (10)  The 
Special  Session  of  the  New  York  State  Legislation.  (11)  The  New 
York  City  Fire  Department.  (12)  The  Olympic  games.  (13)  The  new 
double-decked  cars.  (14)  The  doings  of  Pres.  Wilson,  Gov.  Sulzer 
and  Mayor  Gaynor.  (IS)  The  clothing-makers'  strike.  (16)  The 
situation  in  Mexico.  (17)  The  train  wreck.  (18)  The  campaign 
against  the  white  plague.  (19)  The  fiftieth  anniversay  of  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg.  (20)  How  New  York  City  will  draw  water  from  the 
mountains. 

The  above  titles  and  suggestions  show  the  possibility  of  adaptation 
and  diversity  of  current  event  topics  that  may  be  used  for  oral  re- 
production. At  least  one  topic  a  week  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
teacher. 

The  following  captions  show  the  variety  of  stories  read  by  the 
pupils  that  may  be  correlated  with  oral  reproduction : 

(1)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  His  Qoak.  (2)  How  Boone  Out- 
witted the  Indians.  (3)  Captain  John  Smith  and  Pocahontas.  (4) 
Bruce  and  the  Spider.  (S)  The  Pied  Piper.  (6)  King  Alfred  and  the 
Cakes.  (7)  The  Foolish  Crow.  (8)  An  Ax  to  Grind.  (9)  The  Fox 
and  the  Stork.  (10)  Prosperine.  (11)  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  (12) 
The  Man  Who  Tried  to  Please  Everyone.  (13)  Narcissus.  (14)  The 
Lark  and  Her  Young  Ones.  (IS)  The  Persevering  Spider.  (16)  The 
Owl  and  the  Grasshopper.  (17)  Horatius  at  the  Bridge.  (18)  The 
Cat,  the  Monkey  and  the  Chestnuts.  (19)  The  Death  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.     (20)  The  Capture  of  Troy. 
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2 — Written  Reproduction. 

One  model  composition  a  month  should  be  reproduced  by  the  pupil 
in  writing.  Also,  the  pupil  should  reproduce  in  writing  without  aid 
from  the  teacher  the  subject  matter  of  his  silent  reading. 

Model  Compositions  for  Written  Reproduction. 

1st    Month Exposition. 

2nd  Month Description. 

3rd  Month Simple  Narrative. 

4th   Month Letter- Writing. 

Sth   Month Fable. 

First  Month — Exposition. 

How  to  Play  Basketball. 

Basket  ball  is  a  very  exciting  game.  There  are  five  players  on  a 
side— right  forward,  left  forward,  center,  right  guard  and  left  guard. 
The  playing  time  is  divided  into  two  halves  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
each. 

The  game  is  played  on  a  rectangular  field.  In  the  centers  of  the 
two  short  sides  of  the  field  two  baskets  are  placed  ten  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  ball  is  made  of  an  inflated  rubber  bladder  placed  within 
a  globular  leather  covering  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Hence  the 
name  "Basketball." 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  throw  the  ball  into  the  basket  The 
ball  must  be  passed,  not  punched,  kicked  or  carried.  Tackling  must 
be  done  with  one  hand.  A  foul  is  an  infraction  of  these  rules  and 
entities  the  opposing  side  to  a  free  throw. 

A  goal  from  the  field  counts  two  points.  A  goal  resulting  from 
a  free  throw  counts  one  point.  The  side  that  has  scored  the  greater 
number  of  points  at  the  end  of  the  game  wins. 

Second  Month — Description. 
Our  School. 

Our  school  is  a  beautiful  building  covering  an  entire  city  block. 
It  is  four  stories  high  and  is  built  of  red  brick  trimmed  with  terra  cotta. 
Trees  are  planted  in  front  of  the  building  and  the  courtyards  of  the 
school  are  decorated  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  school  contains  sixty-eight  classrooms.  Each  classroom  is 
neatly  painted  and  is  decorated  with  pictures,  flags  and  samples  of  the 
pupils'  work.  Besides  the  regular  classrooms  our  school  has  an 
auditorium,  gymnasium,  science  room,  cooking  room  and  shopwork 
room. 

I  love  my  school  because  it  looks  beautiful  and  because  I  can 
learn  a  great  deal  in  it  by  being  regular  in  punctuality  and  attendance. 

Third  Month — Simple  Narrative. 
The  Whistle. 

When  I  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  my  friends,  on  a  holiday, 
filled  my  pocket  with  coppers.  I  went  directly  to  a  shop  where  they 
sold  toys  for  children,  and  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of  a  whistle 
that  I  met  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I  voluntary  oflfered  and  gave 
all  ray  money  for  one.  I  then  came  home  and  went  whistling  all  over 
the  house,  must  pleased  with  my  whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  family. 

My  sisters  and  brothers,  understanding  the  bargain  I  had  made, 
told  me  I  had  given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth,  put  me 
in  mind  what  good  things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the 
money,  and  laughed  at  me  so  much  for  my  folly  that  I  cried  with 
vexation ;  and  the  reflection  gave  me  much  more  chagrin  than  the 
whistle  gave  me  pleasure. — Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Fourth  Month — Letter   Writing. 

419  Broadway,  (Residence) 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y..  (City) 

June  25,  1913.         (Date) 
Mr.  John  Arnold, 

Principal,  Washington  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Arnold : 

Please  excuse  my  absence  from  school  yesterday.  I  had  a  severe 
headache  and  the  doctor  advised  me  to  stay  in  bed. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ernest  Hoffman. 


Fifth  Month— Fables. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb. 

As  a  Wolf  was  lapping  the  water  at  the  head  of  a  running  brook, 
he  spied  a  stray  Lamb  paddling,  at  some  distance  down  the  stream. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  to  seize  her,  he  bethought  himself  how  he 
might  justify  his  violence. 

"Villain!"  he  cried,  running  up  to  her,  "how  dare  you  muddle  the 
water  that  I  am  drinking?" 

"Indeed,"  said  the  Lamb,  humbly,  "I  do  not  see  how  I  can  disturb 
the  water,  since  it  runs  from  you  to  me,  not  from  me  to  you." 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  replied  the  Wolf,  "it  was  but  a  year  ago  that 
you  called  me  many  ill  names." 

"Oh,  Sir !"  said  the  Lamb,  trembling,  "a  year  ago  I  was  not  born." 

"Well,"  replied  the  Wolf,  "if  it  was  not  you  it  was  your  father, 
and  that  is  all  the  same;  but  it  is  no  use  trying  to  argue  me  out  of  my 
supper."  And  without  another  word  he  fell  upon  the  poor  helpless 
Lamb  and  tore  her  to  pieces. 

Aesop. 

3. — Simple  Exercises  in  Invention. 

Exercises  in  invention  may  include : 

(a)  The  expansion  of  very  short  stories  into  longer  ones  by  the 
addition  of  details  or  by  changing  the  scene  of  action. 

(b)  The  telling  of  stories  suggested  by  pictures. 

(c)  The  relating  of  imaginary  autobiographies. 

(d)  Accounts  of  imaginary  journeys. 

(e)  Simple  narratives. 

(f)  Description  of  simple  occupations. 

(a)  Expansion  of  short  stories. 
The  Fire. 

It  was  late  at  night  Everybody  was  asleep.  The  clock  had  just 
struck  two. 

Suddenly  smoke  and  flame  began  to  issue  from  the  third  story 
window  of  a  large  tenement  house.  The  policeman  standing  on  the 
comer  saw  this. 

Without  hesitation,  he  dashed  across  the  street  and  turned  in  an 
alarm.     Cries  of  "Help!     Help!     Fire!     Fire !"  were  heard.     In  a  few 

minutes  . 

(6)   The  telling  of  stories  suggested  by  pictures,  such  as 

Feeding  Her  Chickens. 

The  First  Step. 

Saved ! 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware. 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Pilgrims  Going  to  Church,  etc. 

The  telling  of  the  story  suggested  by  the  picture  should  include: 

(1)  Title  of  picture  and  name  of  artist. 

(2)  Story  of  picture. 

(3)  Pupils  interpretation. 

(c)   The  relating  of  imaginary  autobiographies. 
Autobiography  of  a   Ship. 

Many  years  ago,  so  many  that  I  cannot  remember  exactly  how 
many,  I  was  a  stately  tree  in  a  forest  not  far  from  the  sea  shore.  One 
day  a  number  of  woodmen  came,  chopped  off  my  branches,  sawed  off 
my  trunk  and  carried  me  away  to  a  shipbuilding  yard. 

In  the  shipyard  I  was  cut  into  many  parts.  When  these  parts 
were  fitted  and  fastened  together— lo,  and  behold!  I  was  a  ship! 

I  was  christened  "The  Swallow"  and  was  sent  out  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. I  have  sailed  over  the  seven  seas  and  have  found  a  temporary 
home  in  many  ports.  My  captain  tells  me  that  it  will  be  many  years 
before  my  useful  career  will  end. 

Relate  imaginary  autobiographies  of  a 


pencil, 

table. 

ring. 

cigar. 

tree. 

shoe, 

horse, 

baseball, 

flower. 

dollar, 

dog, 

etc. 

(d)   Accounts  of  imaginary  journeys. 
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A  Trip  in  an  Airship. 

Some  time  ago  a  famous  aviator  invited  me  to  take  a  sail  with 
him  in  his  airship.     I  gladly  accepted  his  invitation. 

We  sat  down  in  our  seats.  The  aviator  pulled  a  lever  and  the 
airship  began  to  leave  the  ground.  I  was  not  afraid.  The  sensation 
was   very   pleasant. 

We  went  up,  up,  up,  above  the  Singer  building,  above  the  Wool- 
worth  building,  into  the  clouds.  The  streets  of  the  city  looked  like 
thin  threads  and  the  people  like  busy  ants.  We  flew  out  over  the 
neighboring  country  and  finally  landed  in  a  meadow. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  trip  to  the  sky.  Many  people  say  that 
before  long  we  will  all  travel  from  place  to  place  in  airships. 

(e)   Simple  narratwes. 

Suggested  titles:  (1)  My  Visit  to  the  Circus.  (2)  The  Baseball 
Game.  (3)  The  Voyages  of  Columbus.  (4)  The  Rescue.  (5)  The 
Spelling-Match.  (6)  The  Fate  of  Captain  Scott.  (7)  A  Day  in  the 
Country.  (8)  The  Runaway.  (9)  Ponce  de  Leon  and  the  Fountain 
of  Youth.     (10)  An  Accident  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  etc. 

(/)  Description  of  simple  occupations. 

(1)  Laying  Out  a  Baseball  Diamond.  (2)  How  to  Play  Checkers. 
(3)  Planting  Corn.  (4)  Making  Cotton  into  Thread.  (5)  How  to 
Make  a  Sanitary  Drinking  Cup.  (6)  How  to  Build  a  Wagon.  (7) 
How  Paper  Money  is  Made.  (8)  How  the  City  Cleans  its  Streets. 
(9)  Making  a  Cup  of  Coffee.  (10)  How  the  Village  Blacksmith  Shoes 
a  Horse. 

4. — Study  .\nd  Imit.^tion  of  Model  Compositions. 

The  model  compositions  should  be : 

(a)  Short,  simple  narratives. 

(b)  Descriptions  of  objects,  scenes  or  pictures. 

(c)  Explanations  of  simple  occupations  or  processes. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  plan  of  the  model, 
(a)   Short,  simple  narrative. 

The  Surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

Cornwallis  and  his  army  were  quartered  in  Yorktovvn,  Virginia. 
Washington  was  far  to  the  north.  The  great  distance  between  the 
British  and  American  armies  made  Cornwallis  feel  secure  in  his 
position. 

Suddenly,  without  Cornwallis  becoming  aware  of  Washington's 
movements,  the  latter  began  a  hurried  and  secret  march  southward. 
Before  Cornwallis  could  leave  Yorktown  he  was  surrounded  by  Wash- 
ington's army  by  land  and  by  the  French  fleet  by  water. 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  was  now  only  a  matter  of  days. 
Realizing  that  further  resistance  would  be  useless,  Cornwallis  sur- 
rendered. The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  took  place  in  1781.  It  prac- 
tically ended  the  Revolution. 

(b)  Descriptions  of  objects,  scenes  or  pictures. 
Objects. — The  Colgate  Clock. 

The  Colgate  clock  is  a  very  large  timepiece.  Many  people  say 
it  is  the  largest  clock  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  a  large  octagonal 
dial  suspended  in  mid-air.  On  the  dial  are  fastened  twelve  Roman 
numbers  representing  the  twelve  hours.  The  minute  and  hour  hands 
are  very  large.     There  is  no  second  hand. 

This  wonderful  clock  is  operated  by  invisible  machinery.  It  can 
be  seen  from  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

The  Colgate  clock  derives  its  name  from  its  owners,  The  Colgate 
Company,  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Scenes — The  Market. 

It  is  market  night.  The  street  is  brilliantly  lighted.  The  thor- 
oughfare is  crowded  with  people  passing  up  and  down. 

Both  sides  of  the  street  are  lined  with  vendors  and  their  wares. 
They  call  out  the  kinds  of  goods  they  have  for  sale.  Some  of  them 
are  busy  trying  to  effect  a  sale.  Market  street  is  hustle,  bustle  and 
noise. 


After  a  while,  as  the  hour  grows  late,  the  number  of  people  on 
the  street  become  less.  The  noise  quiets  down,  and  finally  the  street 
is  deserted.  The  street  cleaners  appear  on  the  scene  and  clean  the 
street.     Market  day  is  over. 

Pictures. — The  Departure  of  the  Mayflower. 

This  picture  is  called  "The  Departure  of  the  Mayflower."  It 
shows  a  number  of  Pilgrims  watching  the  departure  of  the  "May- 
flower." Among  them  are  men,  women  and  children,  old  and  young. 
The  venerable  man  in  the  center  seems  to  take  the  farewell  very  much 
to  heart.  Some  of  the  women  are  in  tears ;  all  of  the  group,  no  doubt, 
recall  the  homes  they  have  left  in  their  dear  mother  country,  and  the 
hardships  they  have  endured  in  their  first  winter  in  Plymouth.  Others 
of  the  group  are  kneeling  and,  perhaps,  praying  for  the  safety  of  the 
departing  crew. 

The  surrounding  scenery  suggests  that  it  is  still  cold  weather. 
The  "stern  and  rock-bound"  coast  makes  us  think  of  the  beautiful 
lines  of  Felicia  Hemans. 

(c)   Explanation  of  simple  occupations   or  processes. 
First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 

When,  after  an  accident,  a  person  shows  that  he  has  lost  the 
power  of  his  leg,  that  the  pain  is  becoming  more  and  more  intense, 
and  that  the  injured  part  is  swelling,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed 
that  his  leg  is  broken.     A  physician  should  be  sent  for  immediately. 

In  the  meantime,  the  patient  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  The  injured  part  should  be  bandaged  with  handkerchiefs 
or  strips  of  cloth.  The  leg  should  then  be  laid  on  a  board  or  stiff 
cardboard,  and  fastened  to  this  support.  This  will  prevent  other 
injuries. 

We  should  always  be  ready  to  render  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

5. — Making  of  Topical  Outlines. 

This  department  of  composition  may  be  correlated  with  history, 
geography  and  other  subjects  in  the  course  of  study; 

Correlation  with  History. — For  a  composition  on  "Magellan"  the 
teacher  should  elicit  from  the  pupils  the  information  that : 

I.  Magellan  was  born  in  1470  and  died  in  1521. 

II.  He  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

HI.  He  entered  Spanish  service  to  find  a  route  to  the  Moluccas. 

IV.  He  was  three  months  on  the  Pacific  and  discovered  the 
Philippines. 

V.  His  fate  was  tragic. 

VI.  The  "Victoria,"  one  of  his  ships,  finally  reached  Spain  and  that 
he  effected  the  first  circumnavigation.  The  above  may  be  further 
condensed  under  three  headings  to  form  the  topical  outline,  as  follows : 

I.  Birth  and  death  of  Magellan. 

II.  His  voyages  and  achievements. 
HI.  His  place  in  history. 

Geographical  and  other  subjects  may  be  similary  treated. 

LANGUAGE  DRILLS. 

(b)  Show  subject  when  subject  is  in  inverted  position.  (The 
subjects  of  the  following  sentences  are  in  inverted  position.  Change 
them  to  regular  position.) 

(1)  Wide  is  the  road.  (2)  Faithful  unto  death  was  he.  (3)  A 
mighty  man  is  he.  (4)  Down  dropped  the  breeze.  (5)  Three  score 
and  ten  years  old  is  he.  (6)  Into  the  valley  of  death  rode  the  six 
hundred.  (7)  Around  him  stormed  the  sea.  (8)  Behind  him  was 
slung  his  wild  harp.  (9)  Then  burst  his  mighty  heart  (10)  Away 
went  Rover.  (11)  Here  is  the  guilty  man.  (12)  Happy  tonight  are  we. 
(13)  Sad  and  lonely  is  my  soul.  (14)  A  fisherman  and  I.  (15)  Louder 
grew  the  noise.  (16)  Blessed  are  the  righteous.  (17)  Many  a  ship  has 
he.  (18)  Fiercely  burned  the  fire.  (19)  Alone  stood  the  guard.  (20) 
Deep  is  the  ocean 
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(c)  Show  subject  pronoun.  Point  out  the  subject  pronouns  in  the 
following  sentences : 

(1)  He  could  not  go.  (2)  I  paid  him  for  the  corn.  (3)  Who  will 
go?  (4)  Ye  shall  prosper.  (5)  You  have  seen  him  very  often.  (6) 
She  is  responsible.  (7)  They  defied  us.  (8)  Thou  shalt  hear  me. 
(9)  I  know  who  did  it.  (10)  Who  is  it?  (11)  I  came.  I  saw,  I 
conquered.  (12)  They  builded  better  than  they  knew.  (13)  Thou 
shalt  not  steal.  (14)  He  sings  a  song  of  sixpence.  (  15)  She  is  very 
happy.     (16)  We  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Point  out  the  subject  pronouns  in  the  reader,  history,  geography 
and  other  text  books  of  the  grade,  also  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Construct  sentences  containing  subject  pronouns. 

(d)  Show  subject  noun  (unmodified). 

Point  out  the  subject  nouns  (unmodified)  in  the  following 
sentences : 

(1)  Time  flies.  (2)  Apples  ripen  in  the  fall.  (3)  Spiders  spin 
their  web.  (4)  Steam  is  a  powerful  force.  (5)  Grass  grows  on  the 
lawn.  (6)  Truth  is  stronger  than  fiction.  (7)  Paper  is  highly  in- 
flammable. (8)  Clothes  make  the  man.  (9)  Cotton  is  a  product  of  the 
South.  (10)  Sugar  is  sweet.  (11)  Rain  is  good  for  plants.  (12) 
Soldiers  fight  for  their  country.  (13)  Birds  sing  in  the  tree  tops. 
(14)  Electricity  gives  light,  heat  and  power.  (IS)  Hens  lay  eggs. 
(16)  Athletes  run  and  jump. 

Point  out  the  subject  nouns  (unmodified)  in  the  reader,  history, 
geography  and  other  text  books  of  the  grade,  also  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.     Construct  sentences  containing  unmodified  subject  nouns. 

(e)  Show  subject  noun  (modified  by  word  modifiers). 

Point  out  the  subject  nouns  and  word  modifiers  in  the  following 
sentences : 

(1)  The  old  oak  has  stood  here  for  many  years.  (2)  A  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wrath.  (3)  This  country  contains  forty-eight 
States.  (4)  The  great  West  offers  many  opportunities.  (S)  This  great 
wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world  is  round.  (6)  Healthy  boys  become 
happy  men.  (7)  The  old  oaken  bucket  hung  in  the  well.  (8)  An 
important  conference  was  held. 

Re-write  the  following  sentences,  adding  word  modifiers  to  the 
unmodified  subject  nouns: 

(1)  Mountains  are  found  in  the  West.  (2)  Boys  know  their 
lessons.  (3)  Storms  are  dangerous.  (4)  Trees  give  shade.  (S) 
Animals  live  in  the  jungle.  (6)  Clocks  tell  time.  (7)  Pears  come  from 
California.     (8)  Water  contains  germs. 

Construct  sentences  containing  subject  nouns  modified  by  word 
modifiers. 

(f)  Show  subject  noun  (modified  by  phrase  modifiers). 

Point  out  the  subject  nouns  and  their  (phrase)  modifiers  in  the 
following  sentences : 

(1)  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.  (2)  Men  from  many  lands 
come  to  these  shores.  (3)  The  wreck  of  the  Titanic  caused  great 
sorrow.  (4)  The  harbor  of  New  York  is  the  best  in  North  America. 
(5)  The  body  of  Gen.  Grant  lies  in  a  mausoleum.  (6)  A  message  from 
the  president  w-as  read.  (7)  The  man  with  the  straw  hat  is  my  brother. 
'8)   The  automobile  near  the  bridge  belongs  to  me. 

^e-write  the  following  sentences,  adding  (phrase)  modifiers  to  the 
unmodified  subject  nouns: 

(1)  Meat  is  shipped  to  Europe.  (2)  Children  know  the  names  of 
many  plants.  (3)  Water  is  clear  and  cool.  (4)  Grapes  are  sweet. 
(5)  Letters  are  sent  to  San  Francisco.  (6)  Men  are  strong.  (7) 
Mayor  Gaynor  is  a  candidate  for  re-election.  (8)  Rubber  is  used  in 
the  manufacturing  of  many  articles. 

Construct  sentences  containing  subject  nouns  modified  by  (phrase) 
modifiers. 

(g)  Show  subject  phrase. 

In  the  following  sentences  the  italicized  phrases  are  subject 
phrases : 

(1)  To  err  is  human.  (2)  To  forgive  is  divine.  (3)  To  see  is  to 
believe.  (4)  To  know  arithmetic  requires  earnest  effort.  (5)  To 
hesitate  is  fatal.     (6)  Making  clothes  is  a  profitable  business. 

In  the  following  sentences  underline  the  subject  phrases: 

(1)  Reading  good  books  is  enjoyable.  (2)  To  please  people  is  the 
object  of  this  firm.  (3)  To  be  good  is  to  be  great.  (4)  To  bear  our 
fate  is  to  conquer  it.     (5)  To  find  fault  is  easy.     (6)  To  be,  or  not  to 


be — that  is  the  question.  (7)  Playing  ball  is  healthful  exercise.  (8) 
To  find  a  short  route  to  India  was  the  ambition  of  Columbus. 

Construct  sentences  containing  phrases  used  as  subjects. 

Show  from  all  the  above  sentences  that  the  subject  of  a  sentence 
denotes  that  about  which  something  is  said. 

6. — Sentence  Study.     (Predicate.) 

Show  predicate  verb  in  (a)  Sentences  of  one  word.  (Underline 
predicate  verb)  : 

(1)  Eat.  (2)  Sleep.  (3)  Charge!  (4)  March!  (5)  Go.  (6) 
Stop.     (7)   Look.     (8)   Run!     (9)   Come.     (10)   Face. 

Construct  sentences  of  one  word  and  indicate  the  predicate  verbs. 
Give  reasons. 

(b)  Sentences  of  two  words.     (Underline  predicate  verb)  : 

(1)  Dogs  bark.  (2)  Eat  slowly.  (3)  Leaves  fall.  (4)  Come  in. 
(5)  Sleep  peacefully.  (6)  Corn  ripens.  (7)  Face  front.  (8)  Birds 
sing. 

Construct  sentences  of  two  words  and  indicate  the  predicate  verbs. 
Give  reasons. 

(c)  Sentences  of  three  words.     (Underline  predicate  verb)  : 

(1)  Haste  makes  waste.  (2)  Man  is  mortal.  (3)  Cold  freezes 
water.  (4)  Heat  melts  iron.  (S)  Good  scholars  study.  (6)  Columbus 
discovered  America.  (7)  Chickens  eat  worms.  (8)  He  is  good.  (9) 
Boys  play  ball.  (10)  Washington  conquered  Cornwallis.  (11)  Vir- 
ginia produces  tobacco.     (12)  Railroads  carry  passengers. 

Construct  sentences  of  three  words  and  indicate  the  predicate  verbs. 
Give  reasons. 

(d)  Sentences  of  four  words  (verbs  modified  by  adverbs).  (Un- 
derline predicate  verb.) 

(1)  The  war  closed  speedily.  (2)  The  bird  flies  swiftly.  (3)  The 
train  moves  slowly.  (4)  My  brother  went  avv-ay.  (5)  I  saw  him  yes- 
terday. (6)  They  buried  Moore  secretly.  (7)  Tel!  the  truth  always. 
(8)   I  know  him  well. 

Construct  sentences  of  four  words  (verbs  modified  by  adverbs) 
and  indicate  the  predicate  verbs.     Give  reasons. 

(e)  Sentences  containing  one  auxiliary  verb.  (Underline  the  pred- 
icate verb  and  auxiliary  verb.) 

(1)  I  have  learned  my  lessons.  (2)  We  may  leave  tomorrow. 
(3)  Lincoln  was  shot  in  a  theatre.  (4)  Gold  was  discovered  in 
California.  (5)  He  may  travel  abroad.  (6)  You  will  regret  your 
hasty  action.  (7)  You  will  succeed.  (8)  We  have  played  many 
games.  (9)  The  Hudson  River  was  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson. 
(10)  I  will  see  land  very  soon.  (11)  Princes  may  flourish.  (12)  A 
breath  has  made  them. 

Construct  sentences  containing  one  auxiliary  verb  and  indicate  the 
predicate  verbs.    Give  reasons. 

(f)  Sentences  containing  two  au.xiliary  verbs.  (Underline  the 
predicate  verb  and  auxiliary  verbs.) 

(1)  I  have  been  promoted.  (2)  October  12  has  been  declared  a 
holiday.  (3)  You  should  have  remained  at  home.  (4)  This  house  will 
be  finished  September  1.  (5)  The  game  may  be  played  next  week.  (6) 
I  shall  be  satisfied.  (7)  The  rule  has  been  observed.  (8)  You  have 
been  gone  five  days.  (9)  He  could  have  avoided  the  accident.  (10) 
I  should  have  mailed  this  letter  yesterday. 

Construct  sentences  containing  two  auxiliary  verbs  and  indicate 
the  predicate  verbs.    Give  reasons. 

Show  from  all  the  above  sentences  that  the  predicate  of  a  sentence 
is  that  vv-hich  is  said  of  the  thing  denoted  by  the  subject. 

GRAMMAR— 6A. 

{Continued  from  the  October  1913,  Number.) 

Tenth  Week.— The  Adverb  (concluded). 

Derive  inductively  that  part  of  the  definition  concerning  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  using  sentences  similar  to  the  following: 

(1)  I  am  very  happy.  (2)  He  is  quite  well.  (3)  We  are  nearly 
ready.  (4)  They  are  very  hungry.  (5)  He  was  exceedingly  polite. 
(6)  He  spoke  more  rapidly.  (7)  The  train  traveled  very  slowly.  (8) 
We  came  quite  early.  (9)  He  turned  very  suddenly.  (10)  I  decided 
rather  hastily. 

In  sentences  1  to  5  point  out  the  adjectives.  Then  point  out  the 
words  that  modify  the  meanings  of  the  adjectives. 
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In  sentences  6  to  10  point  out  the  adverbs.  Then  point  out  the 
words  that  modify  the  meanings  of  the  adverbs. 

Hence  the  definition  of  the  adverb :  An  adverb  is  a  vi'ord  used  to 
Modify  the  meaning  of  an  adjective  or  another  adverb. 

Complete  definition  of  an  adverb :  An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to 
modify  the  meaning  of  a  verb,  an  adjective  or  another  adverb. 

Construct  sentences  containing  words  used  to  modify  the  mean- 
ings of  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Eleventh  Week. — Review  of  the  parts  of  speech — nouns,  pronouns, 
Terbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs— from  the  pages  of  the  pupils'  text  books. 
Request  the  pupil  to  select  a  paragraph  or  page  from  any  one  of  his 
text  books,  and  to  scan  each  word.  The  pupil  should  pick  out  the 
yarious  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the  given 
page,  and  tabulate  them  as  follows : 


Fill  the  blanks  with  the  proper  forms  of  the  verbs  set  and  sit. 
(1)1  in  the  seat  all  evening.     (2)  John  down  and 


ate  his  dinner.     (3)   The  farmer 
remained  — 


the  hen  on  the  eggs  and  she 
there.     (4)  How  can  the  naughty  boy there  so 


Parts  of 
Speech. 

Nouns 

Pronouns. 

Verbs. 

Adjectives. 

Adverbs. 

This  written  work  should  be  accomplished  in  as  little  time  as 
possible  and  should  be  followed  by  a  rapid  drill  in  which  the  reasons 
for  the  classification  are  given  by  the  pupil. 

Twelfth  Week. — Diagram  sentences  containing  nouns,  pronouns, 
verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

(1)  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  (2)  He  fought  valiantly 
for  the  noble  cause  of  liberty.  (3)  You  shall  hear  of  Paul  Revere's 
midnight  ride.  (4)  We  are  citizens  of  this  great  republic.  (5)  Slowly 
and  sadly  they  laid  their  precious  burden  down.  (6)  The  star  spangled 
banner  triumphantly  shall  wave.  (7)  I  have  read  this  fine  book  again. 
(8)  We  sat  down  wearily  in  the  cool  shade  of  an  old  apple  tree. 

Thirteenth  Week. — The  Preposition. 

Demonstrate  that  the  preposition  shows  the  relation  between 
things  by  using  series  of  sentences  similar  to  the  following : 

My  hat  is  in  the  wardrobe.  There  are  in  the  wardrobe  several 
hats  on  hooks.  My  hat  hangs  on  the  second  hook.  Now  place  my 
hat  upon  the  desk.    Your  hat  is  on  the  desk. 

Definition :  A  preposition  is  a  word  used  to  show  the  relation 
between  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  and  some  other  word. 

Have  the  pupils  memorize  and  use  the  following  list  of  pre- 
positions : 

At,  by,  on,  of,  for,  from,  up,  down,  with,  within,  over,  past,  upon, 
into,  under,  near,  amid,  aboard,  above,  below,  beside,  beneath,  among, 
opposite,  about,  after,  before,  until,  around,  during,  beyond,  across, 
between,  against,  through,  concerning. 

Fourteenth  Week. — Use  of  irregular  verbs. 

Wake  (to  rouse  another).    Awake  (to  cease  to  sleep). 

Wrong — Awake  me  early  to  morrow.    He  was  awoke  by  the  noise. 

Right — Wake  me  early  tomorrow.  He  was  woke  (waked)  by  the 
noise. 

In  the  following  sentences  fill  the  blanks  with  the  proper  forms 
of  the  verbs  awake  and  wake : 

(1)  Have  John me  very  early.     (2)  She  went  into  the  room 

and  her  sister.     (3)   His  father  did  not  wish  to  be  so 

early.     (4)  Yesterday  I at  dawn.     (5)  He at  six  o'clock. 

Lay  (to  place).    Lie  (to  recline). 

In  the  following  sentences  fill  the  blanks  with  the  proper  forms  of 
the  verbs  lay  and  lie : 

(1)   I  down  to  rest.     (2)   Who  that  on  the  table? 

(3)  When  the  people  were  weary  they  down.     (4)   The  floor 

was by  an  expert  carpenter.     (5)  Will  it  not  be  well  for  you  to 

down  for  a  while? 


long!     (5)  The  man 


the  chair  in  place. 


Fifteenth  Week.— Set  (to  place).     Sit  (to  rest). 


Teach  correct  use  of  other  irregular  verbs:  Fell  (to  strike  down), 
felled,  felled.    Fall  (to  topple  over),  fell,  fallen. 

Analysis  of  simple  sentences : 

(1)  Perry  defeated  the  English  on  Lake  Erie.  (2)  General  Corn- 
wallis  surrendered  his  army  at  Yorktown.  (3)  The  merchants  of 
Brazil  trade  with  the  merchants  of  the  United  States.  (4)  He  set 
the  chair  by  the  table.  (5)  Washington  Irving  wrote  the  beautiful 
story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Si.vteenth  Week. — Use  of  irregular  verbs. 

In  the  following  sentences  change  the  italicized  words  so  as  to  use 
the  past  tense,  and  then  so  as  to  use  the  have  or  has  form : 

(1)  Their  hats  lie  on  the  table.  (2)  Mary  comes  in  and  lays  her 
gloves  on  the  desk.  (3)  I  see  the  book.  (4)  She  runs  up  the  hill 
(5)  The  women  set  their  chairs  in  a  row.  (6)  The  shooting  wakes 
him.  (7)  The  host  bids  him  enter.  (8)  Do  you  understand  what 
they  mean  by  this?  (9)  She  awakes  early.  (10)  He  begins  to  think 
of  his  future. 

Analysis  of  simple  sentences : 

(1)  The  Americans  fought  bravely  during  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  (2)  With  alarm,  the  British  general  looked  at  the  fortification. 
(3)  Did  the  cofi'ee  come  from  Brazil  yesterday?  (4)  Go  quickly  for 
the  doctor.     (5)  The  hat  was  placed  on  the  hook  by  the  obedient  boy. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Use  of  relative  pronouns. 

Who,  with  its  possessive  form  whose,  and  objective  form  whom, 
should  be  used  when  the  antecedent  denotes  persons.  Which  should 
be  used  when  the  antecedent  denotes  things  or  animals.  Thai  may  be 
used  with  antecedents  denoting  persons,  animals  or  things  and  is  the 
proper  relative  to  use  when  the  antecedent  denotes  both  persons  and 
things. 

Illustrate  use  of  relative  pronoun  who:  The  faithful  boy  will 
succeed.  If  no  boy  knows  how  to  re-write  the  sentence  so  as  to  in- 
troduce who,  the  teacher  should  show  the  class  how  to  re-write  it;  thus. 
The  boy  who  is  faithful  will  succeed.  Elicit  from  class  that  who  refers 
to  boy.  Other  sentences  to  be  re-written  in  accordance  with  the  illus- 
tration :  The  honest  man  will  be  rewarded.  The  diligent  scholar  will 
be  promoted.    Then  have  the  class  write  original  sentences  with  who. 

Explain  to  the  class  that  who  should  be  used  when  the  antecedent 
denotes  persons. 

Treat  in  the  same  way  the  possessive  and  the  objective  forms 
of  who. 

Analysis  of  simple  sentences : 

South  America  may  be  divided  into  two  great  climatic  regions. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Use  of  which  and  that. 

The  animals  which  inhabit  South  America  are  wild.  The  horse 
which  was  injured  was  returned  to  the  stable.  The  book  which  is  here 
is  an  arithmetic.  The  boy  that  was  here  is  a  bright  scholar.  Coffee 
that  is  imported  from  Brazil  is  very  useful. 

Analysis  of  simple  sentences  as  above. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Review  :  Analysis  of  simple  sentences  and  parts 
of  speech. 

Twentieth  Week. — Review  :  Analysis  of  simple  sentences — ^the 
three  kinds  of  sentences,  parts  of  speech,  irregular  verbs  and  relative 
pronouns. 

Synthesis  of  Simple  Sentences. 

Derive  inductively  the  definition  of  synthesis  by  means  of  a  lesson 
similar  to  the  following:  Let  the  pupils  suggest  a  series  of  words  that 
may  be  used  to  denote  that  about  which  something  is  said  (i.  e.,  words 
that  may  be  used  as  subjects  of  sentences),  as: 

1.  boys.  7.  gas. 

2.  dogs.  8.  water. 

3.  heat.  9.  soldiers. 

4.  fire.  10.  Cornwallis. 

5.  rain.  11.  slavery. 

t.  cows.  12.  Columbus,  etc. 
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Then  elicit  from  the  pupils  a  series  of  words  that  may  be  used  to 
say  something  about  the  above  subjects  (i.  e.,  words  that  may  be  used 
as  predicates  of  sentences),  as: 


1.  play. 

2.  bark. 

3.  expands. 
A.  burns. 

5.  falls. 

6.  graze. 


7.  illuminates. 

8.  boils. 

9.  fight. 

10.  surrendered. 

11.  existed. 

12.  sailed,  etc. 


Write  the  subjects  and  predicates  in  columns  as  follows: 


Subjects. 

1.  boys 

2.  dogs 

3.  heat 

4.  fire 

5.  rain 

6.  cows 

7.  gas 

8.  water 

9.  soldiers 

10.  Cornwallis 

11.  slavery 

IZ  Columbus,  etc. 


Predicates. 

play. 

bark. 

expands. 

burns. 

falls. 

graze. 

illuminates. 

boils. 

fight. 

surrendered. 

existed 

sailed,  etc. 


Ask    the    pupils    to    construct  sentences   by   putting   together  or 
synthesizing  the  given  parts : 


1.  Boys    play. 

2.  Dogs  bark. 

3.  Heat  expands. 

4.  Fire  burns. 

5.  Rain   falls. 
i.  Cows  graze. 


7.  Gas   illuminates. 

8.  Water  boils. 

9.  Soldiers  fight. 

10.  Cornwallis  surrendered. 

11.  Slavery   existed. 

12.  Columbus  sailed,  etc. 


Hence  the  definition  of  synthesis :   Synthesis 
strutting  sentences  whose  parts  are  given. 

Synthesis   of   sentences   containing   subject, 
Synthesize  the  following  sentences : 


is  the  process  of  con- 
predicate   and   object: 


Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

haste 

makes 

waste 

athletes 

play 

ball 

Caesar 

conquered 

Britain 

Lincoln 

abolished 

slavery 

horses 

eat 

hay 

banks 

contain 

money 

hunters 

shoot 

lions 

Congress 

makes 

laws 

butchers 

sell 

meat 

Nero 

ruled 

Rome 

bees 

make 

honey 

Americans 

love 

liberty 

doctors 

cure 

patients 

right 

makes 

might 

dirt,  etc. 

breeds,   etc. 

disease,  etc 

Synthesis    of   sentences   containing   subject,    predicate   and    object 
modified  by  word  modifiers : 

Synthesize  the  following  sentences  under  I  and  H : 

I. 


Subject. 

Subj.  Modified. 

Predicate. 

United   States 

the 

contains 

Panama  Canal 

the 

will  be  finished 

teacher 

my 

rewarded 

aviator 

the 

won 

Indians 

the    treacherous 

attacked 

Britons 

the  early 

had 

death 

Gavnor's 

caused 

Abraham  Lincoln 

noble 

freed 

boy 

the 

wrote 

I 

spent 

Longfellow 

wrote 

Subject. 

Washington 

mother 

feathers 

artist 

book 

I 

bell 

days,  etc. 


Pred.   modifier. 


Subj.  Modified. 

Predicate. 

crossed 

my 

baked 

fine 

make 

the  great 

painted 

this 

contains 

will  do 

the 

rang 

the  melancholy,  etc. 

have  come,  etc. 

n. 

Object. 

Obj.   modifier. 

people 

many 

boy 

the  good 

race 

the 

settlers 

the  unsuspecting 

hair 

light 

sorrow 

much 

slaves 

the 

composition 

his 

money 

all  my 

Evangeline 

Delaware 

the 

cake 

a 

birds 

fine 

picture 

a  beautiful 

poems 

many  fine 

work 

my 

fairly 
fiercely 


carelessly 


yesterday 


tomorrow 
suddenly 


GRAMMAR— 6B. 

(Continued  from   the  October  1913,  Number.) 

Thirteenth   ffff^.— Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  sentences. 

(1)  Water  will  freeze  at  a  temperature  of  32  degrees.  (2)  Truth, 
crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again.  (3)  Water  is  a  combination  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen.  (4)  Washington  retreated  after  the  battle  of  Long 
Island.  (5)  Under  the  charm  of  music  passions  subside.  (6)  The 
invention  of  the  printing  press  put  books  within  reach  of  all.  (7) 
Ale.xander  Hamilton  established  the  credit  of  the  young  republic.  (8) 
Lafayette  earned  the  everlasting  thanks  of  all  loyal  Americans.  (9) 
The  victorious  team  was  met  at  the  railroad  station  by  a  mob  of 
cheering  students.     (10)  The  five  senses  are  the  tools  of  the  mind. 

Teach  nominative  case,  subject  of  a  sentence. 

In  the  following  sentences  point  out  the  subject  nouns  and  tell 
why  they  are  in  the  nominative  case: 

(1)  The  babbling  brook  goes  on  forever.  (2)  All  thy  charms  are 
fled.  (3)  Long  live  the  King!  (4)  The  jury  brought  in  their  verdict. 
(5)  The  war  is  inevitable.  (6)  Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny.  (7)  The  Constitution  must  follow  the  flag.  (8)  The  country 
is  beautiful  in  summer.  (9)  Boldly  they  rode.  (10)  The  scene  was 
inspiring. 

Construct  sentences  showing  nouns  used  in  the  nominative  case  as 
subject  of  sentences. 

Teach  nominative  case  by  direct  address. 

A  word  used  as  a  means  of  direct  address  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

In  the  following  sentences  point  out  the  forms  of  direct  address 
and  tell  why  they  are  in  the  nominative  case : 

(1)  William,  answer  the  bell.  (2)  Soldiers,  charge!  (3)  Com- 
pany, forward  march.  (4)  Fellow  citizens,  listen  to  reason.  (5) 
Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears.  (6)  Run,  Charles, 
run!  (7)  Mary,  open  the  door.  (8)  Boy,  wrap  up  this  parcel.  (9) 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep.     (10)  Henry,  come  here. 

Construct  sentences,  showing  nouns  used  in  the  nominative  case 
by  direct  address. 

Fourteenth  Week. — Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  sentences. 

(1)  Every  window  of  the  house  reflected  the  light  of  many  candles. 
(2)  I  walked  up  the  street  with  the  rolls  in  my  pockets.  (3)  He  recited 
the  lesson  perfectly  from  beginning  to  end.  (4)  The  portrait  of  the 
gorernor  was  painted  by  a  famous  artist.      (5)   The  waves  against  a 
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stormy  sky  their  giant  branches  tossed.  (6)  The  suffering  of  the 
American  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  was  intense.  (7)  Andrew  Jackson 
sent  warships  to  stop  the  talk  of  nullification.  (8)  Washington,  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  was  burned  by  the  British.  (9)  The  battle 
of  Lake  Erie  was  a  signal  triumph  for  the  American  navy.  (10)  The 
ancient  Greeks  were  the  originators  of  the  Olympic  games. 
Teach   Nominative  Absolute. 

When  a  noun  is  used  independently  to  name  the  person  or  thing 
addressed,  the  noun  is  in  the  nominative  absolute. 

In  the  following  sentences  point  out  the  nouns  that  are  in  the  nomi- 
native absolute,  and  tell  why  they  are  so  classified : 

(1)  His  argument  finished,  the  lawyer  sat  down.  (2)  The  storm 
over,  we  continued  our  journey.  (3)  The  reunion  over,  the  veterans 
disbanded.  (4)  The  children  off  to  school,  she  rested.  (5)  War 
having  been,  declared,  he  enlisted  as  a  private. 

Construct  sentences  showing  nouns  used  in  the  nominative 
absolute. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Teach  object  of  a  verb. 

The  objective  case  of  a  noun  is  the  use  of  the  noun  as  object  of 
a  verb. 

In  the  following  sentences  point  out  the  nouns  that  are  in  the 
objective  case  and  tell  why  they  are  so  classified: 

(1)  The  teacher  rewarded  the  boy.  (2)  Columbus  discovered 
America.  (3)  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware.  (4)  Marconi  in- 
vented the  wireless  telegraph.  (5)  The  farmer  has  planted  the  com. 
(6)  The  chicken  ate  the  worm.  (7)  The  servant  opened  the  door. 
(8)  I  read  the  newspaper.  (9)  We  exchanged  cards.  (.10)  He  has 
written  many  letters. 

Construct  sentences  showing  nouns  used  in  the  objective  case  as 
the  objects  of  verbs. 

Teach  object  of  a  preposition. 

The  objecti'.'e  case  of  a  noun  is  the  use  of  the  noun  as  object  of  a 
preposition. 

In  the  following  sentences  point  out  the  nouns  that  are  in  the 
objective  case  and  tell  why  they  are  so  classified. 

(1)  The  bugler  sounded  the  call  to  arms.  (2)  He  is  a  man  of 
peace.  (3)  Days  in  the  summer  are  long  and  warm.  (4)  He  wore  a 
hat  of  black  cloth.  (5)  The  horse  is  a  beast  of  burden.  (6)  He  led 
his  men  to  victory.  (7)  Many  of  my  friends  have  left.  (8)  The  house 
stood  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  (9)  The  cattle  grazed  in  the  valley.  (10) 
I  piedge  allegiance  to  my  flag. 

Construct  sentences  showing  nouns  used  in  the  objective  case  as 
objects  of  prepositions. 

Teach  Objective  Complement. 

The  objective  complement  completes  the  predicate  and  belongs  to 
the   object   complement. 

In  the  following  sentences  point  out  the  objective  complements: 
(1)  Ye  call  me  chief.  (2)  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  President. 
(3)  He  was  chosen  captain  of  the  team.  (4)  President  Wilson  chose 
W.  J.  Bryan  Secretary  of  State.  (5)  They  made  him  leader.  (6) 
People  call  the  eye  the  window  of  the  soul.  (7)  He  called  the  stranger 
an  impostor.  (8)  He  gave  me  this  book.  (9)  You  were  elected  treas- 
urer.    (10)   Fortune  made  him  a  millionaire. 

Construct  sentences  containing  objective  complements. 
Sixteenth  Week. — .-Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  sentences. 
(1)  You  did  not  bring  an  excuse  for  your  absence  of  three  days. 
(2)  The  white  plague,  consumption,  is  a  preventable  and  curable  dis- 
ease. (3)  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  (4)  All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  (S)  History  is  the  record  of  the  thoughts  and 
acts  of  mankind.  (6)  The  large  manufacturing  concern  offered  a 
substantial  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  thief.  (7)  The  boats  of  the 
Hudson  River  Day  Line  leave  for  Albany  at  six  o'clock.  (8)  The 
Colgate  clock  can  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  several  miles.  (9)  The 
newsboy  sold  his  papers  in  a  few  minutes.  (10)  The  sun  shines  brightly 
at  noon. 

Word  or  group  of  words  used  as  a  noun,  viz. : 
(a)  Noun.  (1)  Come  into  the  g.\rden.  (2)  He  climbed  over  the 
WALL.  (3)  We  swam  out  to  the  bo.at.  (4)  He  crept  into  the  house. 
(5)  I  live  opposite  the  mill.  (6)  Be  a  man  among  men.  (7)  This  is 
the  home  of  the  tiger.  (8)  Hudson  sailed  up  the  river.  (9)  He  sailed 
around  the  world.     (10)  The  boy  fell  into  the  water. 


Construct  sentences  containing  prepositional  phrases,  using  the 
following  nouns  as  objects  of  prepositions: 

(1)  book,  (2)  water,  (3)  piano,  (4)  paper,  (5)  desk,  (6)  hat,  (7) 
ocean,   (8)  sky,  (9)  boat,  (10)  house,  (11)  road,  (12)  teacher. 

(b)  Pronoun.— (\)  I  stood  behind  him.  (2)  Give  it  to  me.  (3) 
To  HIM  that  hath  shall  be  given.  (4)  Rejoice  in  them.  (5)  They  ran 
after  us.  (6)  He  wrote  a  letter  to  her.  (7)  They  entered  before 
HIM.  (8)  He  fought  against  them.  (9)  The  Indians  fell  upon  us 
(10)  There  is  a  traitor  among  you. 

Construct  sentences  containing  prepositional  phrases,  usmg  the 
following  pronouns  as  objects  of  prepositions: 

(1)  me,  (2)  you,  (3)  us,  (4)  them,  (5)  whom,  (6)  that,  (7) 
which,  (8)  thee,  (9)  those.  (10)  these,  (11)  him.  (12)  her. 

(c)  Any  word  or  group  of  words  used  as  a  noun:  (1)  Preposi- 
tional phrase  used  as  a  noun.     He  stepped  from  behind  the  tree. 

Change  the  following  adjectives  and  adverbs  into  prepositional 
phrases  and  then  each  phrase  into  a  sentence:  Bostonian,  earthward, 
homeward,  northerly,  lengthy,  silently,  Arabian,  national,  happily. 

Use  the  following  prepositional  phrases  in  sentences:  up  the 
Mississippi,  near  Chicago,  of  iron,  around  the  world,  in  New  York, 
toward  home,  from  Europe,  during  Taft's  administration. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Teach  adjective  phrase. 

An  adjective  phrase  is  a  phrase  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a 
noun  or  a  pronoun. 

Examples  of  adjective  phrases ; 

(1)  There  were  men  zi-ith  hoary  hair  in  that  Pilgrim  band.  (2) 
I  read  a  story  about  a  house  with  seven  gables.  (3)  He  is  a  man  of 
honor.  (4)  The  schoolhouse  on  the  hill  is  very  old.  (5)  Washington 
defeated  the  army  of  the  British. 

Construct  sentences  containing  adjective  phrases. 

Use  the  following  phrases  as  adjective  phrases  in  sentences  :  of 
many  colors,  from  home,  on  the  road,  under  oath,  near  the  house, 
of  the  pupils,  from  the  country,  of  the  people,  of  great  wisdom,  of  roses. 

Teach  adverbial  phrase. 

An  adverbial  phrase  is  a  phrase  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a 
verb,  a  verbal,  an  adjective  or  an  adverb. 

Examples  of  adverbial  phrases : 

(1)  We  flew  over  the  water.  (2)  He  left  at  ten  o'clock.  (3) 
Talking  in  his  sleep  revealed  his  crime.  (4)  Rising  in  his  ■wrath  he 
reproved  his  people.  (5)  The  train  stops  only  at  the  station.  (6) 
We  arrived  almo.st  on  time. 

Construct  sentences  containing  adverbial  phrases. 

Use  the  following  phrases  as  adverbial  phrases  in  sentences : 

Across  the  Pacific,  under  the  water,  over  the  buildings,  after  the 
war,  on  the  street,  at  the  reunion,  concerning  his  proposition,  with  his 
sword,  near  the  bridge,  at  Gettysburg. 

Diagram  simple  sentences  containing  adjective  and  adverbial 
phrases. 

(1)  The  pitch  of  the  musical  note  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of 
vibration.  (2)  The  banks  of  the  Nile  overflow  with  great  frequency. 
(3)  The  men  of  today  are  as  brave  as  those  of  yesterday.  (4)  In  this 
grade  the  pupils  study  about  the  Revolution.  (5)  In  South  America 
many  of  the  people  live  in  great  poverty.  (6)  Men  with  brains  com- 
mand large  salaries  on  account  of  their  superior  intelligence.  (7)  The 
house  on  the  corner  has  been  demolished  to  make  way  for  a  skyscraper. 
(8)  The  army  of  the  United  States  is  ready  at  all  times  for  any 
emergency.  (9)  Lives  of  great  men  remind  us  of  noble  deeds.  (10) 
The  body  of  the  great  Napoleon  was  carried  back  from  St.  Helena  to 
France.  (11)  In  1807,  Fulton  sailed  to  Albany  with  his  wonderful 
steamboat.     (12)  A  partner  with  capital  is  needed  in  this  business. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Review. 

Teach  interjections. 

An  interjection  is  a  word  expressing  strong  feeling,  and  not  re- 
lated to  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

Examples  of  use  of  interjections: 

(1)  Hurrah!  The  game  is  won.  (2)  Hush!  Baby  is  asleep.  (3) 
Fire!  Turn  in  the  alarm.  (4)  Lo!  The  fairy  had  disappeared.  (5) 
Hark!     What  is  this  I  hear? 

Use  the  following  interjections  appropriately  in  sentences: 

Alas!  Hurrah!  Oh!  Good!  Hush!  Well!  Now!  Ah!  Lo! 
So!     Fie!     How!    Why!     See!     Come!     Stop!     Fire!     Help!    Look! 
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Synthesis   of   sentences   containing   adverbial   phrases. 
Synthesize  the  following  sentences  under  I  and  II : 


Subject. 
Pilgrims 

the 

Subject 

Modifier. 

Predicate 

landed 
was  bought 
won 

were   killed 
blew 

was   sold 
sailed 
sold 
belongs 
shall   wave 
was    discovered 
sailed 
spent 
.awoke 

Adv.  phrase 
mod.  pred. 

in  1620 
from   Russia 
in   Britain 
in   Mexico 
over  the  ocean 
for   $24 

up  the  Hudson 
to  the  United   S 
to  England 
in  triumph 
in  California 
into   the  harbor 
for  a  whistle 
from  a  dream 

Predicate 

Modifier. 

Caesar 

soldiers 
wind 

many 
a 

needlessly 

steamboat 
Spain 

the 

first 

slowly 

banner 

gold 

Imperator 

Franklin 

Abou  ben  Adhen 

Object. 

the 

star    spangled 

always 
accidentally 

the 
young 
1 

II. 

Object 
Modifier. 

majestically 
foolishly 

battles 

many 

Philippines 

the 

tates 

money 

all 

his 

Synthesis  of  sentences  containing  adjective  phrases. 
Synthesize  the  following  sentences  under  I  and  II : 


I. 


Subjects. 

I 

speaker 

Cromwell 

birds 

farmers 

curfew 

people 

vase 

day 

pictures 


Object. 

map 

meeting 

army 


Subject 

Modifier. 

Predicate. 

drew 

a 

addressed 

defeated 

flock 

the 

defeated 

the 

tolls 

foreign 

enter 

a 

was  broken 

the    fourth 

marks 

adorned 

Predicate 
Modifier. 


together 
easily 

eagerly 


II. 


veterans 

knell 

land 


event 
walls 


Object 

Modifier. 

a 
the 

the 

the 
the 

this 

a  great 
the 


Adj.  phrase 
mod.  siibj. 


of    great    force 


Adj.    phrase 
mod.  obj. 

of  North  America 
of  citizens 
of  the  king 


of  a   feather 
of  America 


from  many  lands 
of  great  value 
of  July 
of    old    masters 


of  England 
of  parting  day 
of  liberty 


GRAMMAR— 7A. 

(Continued  from  tlw  October  1913,  Number.) 
Third  Month. 
Plan:     The  Noun  Clause:     Its  Uses   (Continued). 

(a)  As  object  of  a  preposition. 

(b)  As  subject  of  a  sentence. 

(c)  As  object  of  a  verb. 

(d)  As  predicate  nominative. 

(e)  Standing  in  opposition. 

The  Verb. 
Conjugation  of  a   regular  transitive  verb. 
Voices  :     Active  and  passive. 
Tenses  :     Present,   past,   future,  present   perfect,   past  perfect, 

future  perfect. 
Mood:     Review    conjugation    of    indicative    mood.      The    sub- 
junctive mood. 
Details: — The    pupil    has    been    familiarized    with    four    important 
uses  of  the  noun  clause 

(1)  Its  use  as  subject.  (2)  Its  use  as  object  of  a  verb.  (3)  Its 
use  as  predicative  nominative.  (4)  Its  use  in  apposition  with  a  noun 
or  pronoun.  In  the  following  sentences  the  noun  clauses  are  used  as 
(5)  objects  of  preposition.    Pupils  may  be  called  upon  to  analyze  them  : 

(1)  There  has  been  some  dispute  about  who  first  discovered  America. 

(2)  Has  he  any  idea  of  what  it  will  mean  to  the  people?  (3)  We 
are  anxious  that  he  should  succeed.  (4)  Listen  to  what  he  says.  (5) 
He  did  not  like  to  think  of  what  he  had  done.  (6)  He  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  where  the  iris  grows. 

Review  Noun  Clauses: — Analyze  the  following:  (1)  That  he  is 
the  author  is  still  generally  unknown.  (2)  What  is  done  wisely  is 
done  well.  (3)  He  said  that  future  events  will  show  the  truth  of 
his  belief.  (4)  This  is  not  what  they  asked  for.  (5)  What  man  does 
well  is  sacred.  (6)  What  he  has  undertaken,  he  will  accomplish.  (7) 
No  one  can  tell  what  change  to-morrow  will  bring.  (8)  A  child 
should  do  what  he  is  told.  (9)  Our  going  will  depend  upon  whether 
it  will  rain  or  not.  (10)  I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls.  (11) 
The  villagers  declared  that  they  did  not  know  him. 

Review  Adjective  Phrase. 
The  Adjective  Clause : 

1.  Its  nature   (subordinate,  modifier  of  nouns  or  pronouns). 

2.  Definition  of: 

3.  Its  uses:     (a)    As  modifier  of  subject,     (b)    As  modifier 

of  object,     (c)   As  modifier  of  the  indirect  object,     (d) 
As  modifier  of  the  object  of  a  preposition. 
I.   (a)   Blue-eyed  boys. 

(b)  Boys  with  blue  eyes. 

(c)  Boys  whose  eyes  are  blue. 
II.   (a)  Industrious  people  succeed. 

(b)  People  of  industry  succeed, 

(c)  People  who  are  industrious  succeed. 

In  examples  (I)  and  (II)  an  adjective  phrase  in  (b)  is  substituted 
for  a  simple  adjective  in  (a)  ;  in  (c)  a  clause  takes  the  place  of  the 
adjective  or  adjective  phrase.  Such  a  clause  is  called  an  adjective 
clause.  Adjective  clauses  differ  from  adjective  phrases  in  that  the 
former  have  subjects  and  predicates.  Review  adjective  and  adverbial 
phrases.     Analyze  the  following: 

1.  The  old  gentleman  in  the  doorway  is  his  uncle. 

2.  The  banks  of  the  Hudson  are  noted  for  their  beauty. 

3.  The  flagpole  in  front  of  the  station  has  stood  there  for  years. 

4.  Travelling  among  the  people  of  the  Far  East  is  particularly 
instructive. 

5.  The  pages  of  English  history  abound  with  similar  tales. 

6.  Before  leaving  the  city  I  wish  to  consult  with  my  lawyer. 

7.  To  enjoy  his  vacation,  one  should  prepare  himself  for  work 
of  some  kind  or  other. 

8.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

9.  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

10.  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting   day. 

11.  Abou   Ben   -Adhem   awoke   one   morn   from   a   deep   dream   of 


in  our  history 
of  his  home 


peace. 
12. 


I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  for  the  decision. 
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13.  Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree,  the  village  smithy  stands. 

14.  A  land  of  the  free  is  the  home  of  the  brave. 

15.  A  spirit  of  rebellion  soon  spread  through  the  ranks. 

The  adjective  clause  like  the  adjective  and  adjective  phrase 
is  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a  noun  or  pronoun.  In  the  follow- 
ing sentences  point  out  the  adjective  clauses  and  the  nouns  which 
they  modify: 

(1)  My  friend,  who  lives  in  Boston,  has  come  to  New  York.  (2) 
One  who  labors  patiently  must  succeed.  (3)  Lines  that  run  in  the 
same  direction  and  do  not  meet  are  parallel.  (4)  The  good  Samaritan 
did  pity  the  man  who  had  been  left  by  the  wayside.  (S)  He  that 
tilleth  shall  sow,  and  he  that  soweth  shall  reap.  (6)  The  men  who 
went  into  the  affair  lost  heavily.  (7)  He  returned  on  the  day  it 
rained.  (8)  He  who  ruleth  his  temper  is  greater  than  he  that  con- 
quers a  city. 

Does  the  adjective  clause  always  modify  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence? In  which  of  the  above  sentences  does  it  modify  a  noun  or 
pronoun  which  is  not  the  subject  of  the  sentence? 

FouKTH  Month. 
Plan: 
Adjective  clauses   (continued)  :     Exercises  in  synthesis. 
Adjective  clause :     The  connecting  pronoun. 

(a)    As   subject   of  the   clause,     (b)    As   object   of   the  main 
verb   in   the   clause,      (c)    As   indirect   object   of  the 
main  verb  in  the  clause,     (d)   As  object  of  a  prepo- 
sition in  the  clause. 
Special  constructions : 

(a)  Independent  "additive"  clauses  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  adjective  clauses.  (b)  The  conjunctives 
"when,"  "where."  (c)  Omission  of  the  connecting 
pronoun,  (d)  Omission  of  noun  or  pronoun  modified 
by  the  adjective  clause. 

The  Verb. 
Review  conjugation  of  regular  transitive  verb  in  active  and  passive 
voices,  all  tenses.     Teach  conjugation  of,  in  imperative  mood. 

Details. 

Supply  adjective  clauses  which  will  modify  the  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns in  the  following  sentences : 

(1)  They  brought  in  a  blind  man.  (2)  He  led  the  army.  (3) 
John  now  began  to  study  algebra.  (4)  The  king  sent  for  the  mes- 
senger. (5)  In  came  a  tall  bearded  man.  (6)  Arise,  ye  slaves  I  (7) 
Socrates  was  poisoned.  (8)  They  call  him  "martyr."  (9)  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  (10)  That  same 
man  spoke  about  the  law. 

Select  a  dozen  or  more  sentences  supplied  by  the  class  in  answer 
to  the  above.  In  each  case  have  pupils  parse  the  word  (usually  a  pro- 
noun) which  connects  the  adjective  clause  to  the  word  it  modifies.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  this  connecting  pronoun  is  subject  of  the  subordi- 
nate clauses,  but  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  it  is  the  object  of  the 
verb  in  that  clause,  or  the  indirect  object,  or  the  object  of  a  prepo- 
sition in  the  clause.  The  following  sentences  will  serve  as  illus- 
trations: (1)  I  found  the  house  which  you  described.  (2)  The  spirit 
in  which  it  was  said  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  (3)  It  is  the 
church  that  you  referred  to.  (Here  the  phrase  to  that  modifies  re- 
ferred. That  also  connects  an  adjective  clause.)  (4)  Mr.  Williams 
is  the  man  that  you  spoke  to.  (5)  I  met  your  brother,  who  told  us 
all  about  it.  (The  word  "who"  means  "and  he."  The  whole  second 
clause  therefore  is  not  an  adjective  clause  modifying  brother,  but 
rather  a  co-ordinate  one  added  on  to  the  first  and  making  with  it  a 
compound  sentence.)  (6)  He  could  not  attend  to  business,  which 
was  Mr.  Thompson's  misfortune.  (Here  which  =  "and  this";  another 
compound  sentence.)  (7)  The  time  when  he  will  arrive  is  not  yet 
known.  ("When"  ::=  "at  which")  (8)  Let  me  wander  over  the 
dewy  meadow*  where  freshness  breathes.     "Where"  is  a  conjunctive 


adverb.  In  its  stead  may  be  substituted  "in  which,")  (9)  Earth  has 
no  sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  heal.  (10)  It  was  the  "common  people" 
to  whom  he  was  appealing.  (11)  It  is  to  them  that  I  speak.  (If  the 
preposition  is  restored  to  its  usual  place,  the  sentencewould  read,  "It 
is  them  that  I  speak  to."  For  purposes  of  analysis  therefore  "them"  \ 
must  be  changed  to  "they."  (Vid. — See  Reed  and  Kellogg :  Higher  Lessons  l 
in  English,  p.  129.)  (12)  It  was  from  her  that  the  information  came.  i 
(13)  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  greatest  liberators  the  world  ever  had. 
(The  connecting  pronoun  "that"  is  omitted.)  (14)  He  told  what  had 
happened.  ("What  had  happened"  may  be  construed  as  a  nou« 
clause,  the  object  of  "told."  It  may,  however,  be  treated  as  an  ad- 
jective clause  modifying  an  omitted  word  "things,"  in  which  case 
"what"  is  the  connecting  pronoun  and  subject  of  the  subordinate 
clause.)  (IS)  What  is  true  of  him  is  true  of  others.  (16)  The  son 
accomplished  what  the  father  had  planned.  (17)  Whoever  does  it 
does  himself  grave  injury.  (The  adjective  clause  modifies  the  subject 
{"he")  of  the  independent  clause.)  (18)  They  usually  asked  him  to 
do  whatever  was  most  arduous.  (19)  A  savings  bank  is  an  institu- 
tion where  people  deposit  money  for  safe  keeping.  (20)  They  called 
where   it  happened   "Bethel."     (Supply  "the  place"  before   "where.") 

Plan. 
The  Adverbial   Clause : 

(1)  Nature  of.  (2)  Definition  of.  (3)  Its  uses,  (a)  To 
express  time,  (b)  To  express  place,  (c)  To  express 
degree.     (4)  Exercises  in  analysis  and  synthesis  of. 

Details. 

Introduce  the  adverbial  clause  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  ena-  ' 
ployed  in  introducing  the  noun  clause  and  the  adjective  clause.  (1) 
"John  came  in  early."  (2)  "John  came  in  before  sunrise."  (3)  "John 
came  in  before  the  sun  rose."  In  the  first  sentence  an  adverb  is  used 
to  indicate  the  time  of  John's  coming  in,  in  the  second,  an  adverbial 
phrase  replaces  the  adverb;  in  the  third  an  adverbial  clause  replaces 
the  adverbial  phrase.  An  adverbial  clause  may  be  used  to  express 
time.  "Where  there  is  enlightenment,  no  tyrant  can  rule."  The  ad- 
verbial clause  here  expresses  place.  "It  was  so  warm  that  we  took  our 
coats  off."  The  clause  "that  we  took  our  coats  off"  modifies  the  ad- 
verb "so,"  which  in  turn  modifies  the  adjective  "warm."  The  ad- 
verbial clause  here  answers  the  question  "to  what  degree?"  and  is  an 
instance  of  an  adverbial  clause  used  to  express  degree.  The  whole 
clause  serves  the  function  exercised  by  the  single  adverb  "very"  ia 
the  sentence,  "It  was  very  warm." 

Select  the  adverbial  clauses  in  the  following  sentences  and  tell 
how  each  is  used : 

(1)  But  they,  while  their  companions  slept,  were  toiling  through 
the  night.  (2)  I  shall  be  at  home  whenever  you  call.  (3)  When  he 
returned  the  old  doctor  looked  pale  and  disappointed.  (4)  A  child 
should  play  in  the  open  when  the  weather  permits  it.  (5)  You  are 
not  as  heavy  as  your  brother.  (Here  the  words  "is  heavy"  are  omit- 
ted. They  are  "understood"  and  must  be  included  for  purposes  of 
analysis.)  (6)  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  ("Is  mighty" 
are  the  omitted  words  necessary  to  complete  the  clause.)  (7)  A  body 
in  water  weighs  less  than  a  body  in  air.  (8)  When  in  Rome,  do  as 
the  Romans.  (9)  The  revolution  broke  out  when  we  were  in  Spain. 
(10)  Go  where  thy  heart  bids  thee.  (11)  The  price  of  living  is  higher 
than  ever.  (12)  He  was  one  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  (13) 
The  more,  the  merrier.  ("By  as  much  as  there  is  more,  by  so  much 
is  it  merrier."  See  Maxwell's  School  Grammar,  p.  191.)  (14)  To 
be  here  makes  me  happier  than  you  can  imagine.  ("To  be  here  makes 
me  happy  to  a  greater  degree  than  you  can  imagine  it  makes  me.") 
(IS)  The  more  I  go,  the  better  I  like  it. 

Construct   sentences   embodying   the   following   adverbial   clauses: 

(1)   When  Washington  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  - 

(2)   Where  the  two  streets  meet  .     (3)   than  last  week. 

(4)  as  well  as  yesterday.     (S)  as  his  cousin.     (6)  


whenever  he  entered.     (7) 

been  to  the  country  

America.     (10)  the  more  they  want 


till  I  come  back.     (8)   Since  he  has 

(9)    when  Columbus  discovered 
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GRAMMAR— 7B. 

{Continued  from  the  October  1913,  Number.) 

Third  Month. 

Plan. 

The  infinitive: 

(a)  Nature  of.     (b)    Definition  of.     (c)   Form  of,  with  and 
without  "to";  (d)   Uses  of. 
I.  As  noun— (1)   Subject.     (2)   Object  of  verb.     (3)   Ob- 
ject of  proposition.     (4)   In  apposition.     (S)   Predi- 
cate noun.     (6)    Part  of  noun  phrase  used  as  ob- 
ject of  a  verb. 
II.  As  adjective — (1)    Direct  modifier.     (2)    Predicate  ad- 
jective. 
III.  As  adverb — (1)    Modifier  of  verb.      (2)    Of  adjective. 
(3)   Of  an  entire  statement. 
(e)  Analysis  and  synthesis. 

ReiAew. 

(a)  Conjugation  of  copulative  verb. 

(b)  Terms :     Regular,  irregular,  transitive,  intransitive,  copu- 

lative,  auxiliary,    co-ordinate    or   independent,    subor- 
dinate or  dependent. 

(c)  Principal  parts  of  irregular  verbs. 

Details. 

The  thought  of  the  sentence,  "To  take  an  evening  walk  is  pleas- 
ant," may  be  expressed  with  equal  clearness  in  the  words,  "Taking  an 
evening  walk  is  pleasant."  The  participle  in  the  second  case  takes 
the  place  of  the  phrase  "to  take."  Parse  the  participles  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  and  substitute  for  each  the  form  of  the  verb  from 
which  the  participle  is  derived  with  the  prefixed  preposition  "to" : 

(1)  Seeing  is  believing.  (2)  I  do  not  like  living  in  the  suburbs. 
(3)  We  will  try  sending  out  appeals.  (4)  Many  attempts  at  dis- 
crediting him  have  failed.  (5)  It  was  a  plan  for  surveying  the  whole 
situation. 

In  each  of  the  above  sentences  (they  should  be  supplemented  by 
others  from  the  text  book  and  of  the  teacher's  own  composition)  the 
word  which  is  participial  in  form  was  found  upon  analysis  to  be  a 
noun.  The  phrase  which  was  substituted  for  it  did  not,  however,  in 
each  case  perform  the  function  of  a  noun.  In  some  instances  it  was 
an  adjective  modifier.  Others  an  adverbial  modifier.  In  each  case, 
however,  it  retains  its  verbal  qualities;  thus,  in  sentences  (3),  (4)  and 
(5)  it  governs  an  object.  Introduce  here  the  term  "infinitive,"  and 
elicit  the  following  definition :  The  infinitive  is  a  form  of  the  verb 
which  names  the  action  or  being  in  a  general  way,  without  asserting 
it  of  anything.  The  definition  need  not  be  committed  to  memory,  as 
the  infinitive  is  usually  recognized  without  difficulty  because  of  its 
form. 

Pupils  may  be  warned  here  against  committing  the  error  of  ex- 
pecting the  preposition  "to"  to  introduce  all  infinitives.  The  following 
list  of  verbs  may  be  memorized  after  children  have  been  shown  that 
each  is  followed  by  an  infinitive  without  "to"  may,  can,  must,  bid, 
dare,  feel,  bear,  see,  let,  make,  need,  and  a  few  others. 

Tell  how  the  infinitive  is  used  in  each  of  the  following  sentences : 

(1)  To  hesitate  is  to  lose  all.  (2)  He  wanted  to  sell  his  house. 
(3)  They  came  to  buy  his  house.  (4)  The  drawing  is  easy  to  copy. 
(S)  They  are  hard  to  please.  (6)  I  have  bread  to  eat  and  water  to 
drink.  (7)  Around  the  corner  there  is  a  house  to  let.  (8)  I  was 
about  to  ask  for  your  work.  (9)  He  is  the  boy  to  send.  (10)  It 
was  his  intention  to  write  to-morrow.  (11)  They  called  in  the  doctor 
to  examine  him.  (12)  He  was  going  to  call  on  the  foreman.  (13) 
The  city  is  fortunate  to  have  it  so.  (14)  The  mayor  will  be  glad  to 
receive  you.  (14)  You  are  too  busy  to  begin  it.  ("To  begin"  modi- 
fies "too,"  and  not  "busy" — "too  busy"  for  what?)  (15)  He  arrived 
to  find  the  bird  flown.     (16)  There  is  enough  there  to  fill  the  bin. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  infinitive  may  be  used  as  (1) 
noun,  (2)  as  adjective  modifier,  (3)  as  adverbial  modifier.  Take  up 
each  of  these  in  its  different  uses. 

The  infinitive  used  as  noun:  In  the  following  sentences  give  the 
syntax  of  the  infinitives  and  of  the  phrases  in  which  they  appear: 


1.  To  believe  firmly  is  to  convince  others. 

2.  It  seems  to  be  getting  cooler. 

3.  To  undertake  a  task  of  such  dimensions  would  be  foohsh. 

4.  One  should  learn  to  rule  his  temper. 

5.  He  tries  to  reproduce  his  master's  work. 

6.  He  made  me  write  a  letter. 

7.  He  found  the  facts  so  ("to  be"  understood). 

8.  They  heard  the  wind  howl. 

9.  He  ordered  the  city  to  be  destroyed. 

10.  They  caused  their  towns  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground. 

11.  There  is  nothing  to  do  except  to  wait. 

The  pupil  is  thus  shown  that  the  infinitive  or  infinitive  phrase 
when  used  as  noun  may  be  used  for  various  purposes.  Of  these  the 
chiefs  are  its  uses  as  (1)  Subject  of  the  sentence.  (2)  Object  of  the 
verb.  (3)  As  predicate  noun.  (4)  As  noun  phrase  in  apposition  with 
a  pronoun.  (5)  As  part  of  a  noun  phrase  used  as  the  object  of  a 
verb.  (See  sentences  (9)  and  (10)  in  the  foregoing  exercise.)  (6) 
As  object  of  a  preposition  [as  in  the  sentence  (11)]. 

Case  (5)  should  receive  special  attention  for  upon  its  under- 
standing depends  the  pupil's  comprehension  of  the  phrase  "subject  of 
an  infinitive." 

Analyze  the  following  sentences : 

1.  It  is  a  day  to  celebrate. 

2.  It  seems  to  grow.  [In  sentence  (1)  the  infinitive  as  adjective 
modifies  a  noun  "day."  In  (2)  the  infinitive  as  noun  is  in  appo- 
sition with  the  pronoun  "it."] 

3.  It  is  my  ambition  to  reach  this  goal. 

4.  His  duty,  to  stand  at  his  post,  was  not  an  arduous  one  to 
perform.  ["To  stand  at  his  post"  is  a  noun  phrase  in  apposition  to 
"duty."] 

5.  He  seemed  to  be  happy.  [The  infinitive  phrase  here  performs 
the  oflSce  of  predicate  adjective.     "To  be  happy"   =  "happy."] 

6.  The  right  to  worship  as  one  pleases  was  not  generally  recog- 
nized in  those  days. 

7.  Many  attempts  to  introduce  a  change  have  failed. 

The  pupil  realizes  readily  enough  that  the  infinitive  or  infinitive 
phrase  may  be  used  as  adjective  modifier.  The  question  which  de- 
serves special  consideration  in  this  connection,  however,  is,  how  to 
distinguish  the  infinitive  phrase  which  stands  in  apposition  to  some 
noun  or  pronoun  in  the  sentence  from  the  infinitive  which  is  a  direct 
adjective  modifier  of  that  noun  or  pronoun.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
this  test  may  be  applied;  omit  the  noun  or  pronoun  modified  and  see 
whether  the  sentence  is  complete  in  sense.  If  it  is,  the  modifying  in- 
finitive or  infinitive  phrase  is  in  apposition  to  the  modified  noun  or 
pronoun ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  direct  adjective  modifier. 

The  infinitive  as  adverbial  modifier  may  be  taken  up  in  the  man- 
ner already  outlined.  Have  pupils  analyze  a  dozen  or  more  sentences 
illustrating  this  use  of  the  verbal  as  (1)  modifier  of  the  verb,  (2) 
modifier  of  the  adjective,  (3)  modifier  of  the  adverb.  One  case,  how- 
ever, of  the  adverbial  use  of  the  infinitive  merits  special  attention, 
viz.,  its  use  as  modifier  of  an  entire  statement.  Thus,  in  the  sentence, 
"We  have  come,  to  be  sure,  of  our  own  free  will,"  the  infinitive 
phrase  modifies  the  whole  statement. 


Fourth  Month. 


Plan: 


The  participle. 

(a)  Its  use  with  the  nominative  absolute; 

(b)  And  prepositions  ending  in  "ing" ; 

(c)  Syntax   of   participle — the   mistaken   nominative   absolute. 
Conjunctions : 

(a)  Review    definitions   of   terms,    conjunction,   co-ordinating, 
subordinating,  copulative  and  disjunctive. 

(b)  Exercises  in  parsing  of   (a)    conjunctions,    (b)    conjunc- 

tive adverbs,  and   (c)   relative  pronouns. 

(c)  Definition   of   conjunction,   revised. 

(d)  Conjunctions  in  pairs  and  their  position  in  the  sentenc*. 
Connectives ;   special   cases : 

(a)  Relative   pronouns ;    that,  who,  which. 

(b)  Conjunctions;    idiomatic   expressions. 
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Review  : 

(a)  Principal  parts  of  irregular  verbs. 

(b)  Classification  and  declension  of  nouns. 

(c)  Classification    and    declension    of    personal,    interrogative 

and   relative  pronouns. 

Details. 

Change  the  participial  phrases  in  the  following  sentences  to 
subordinate  clauses : 

1.  Talking  of  poets,  do  you  know  that  King  George  will  not 
appoint  another  laureate? 

2.  The  engineer  being  off  his  guard,  the  collision  had  to  come. 

3.  Edward  having  written  of  his  safe  arrival,  James  set  out  to 
do  likewise. 

4.  Referring  to  your  request  of  the  tenth,  permit  me  to  send 
you  the  following. 

5.  He  lay  down,  his  limb  still  bleeding  freely. 

6.  The   day's   work   completed,   they   would   go   out   for   a   walk. 
In  each  of  the  above  sentences  there  occurs  a  phrase  made  up 

of  a  noun  and  a  participle,  logically  but  not  grammatically  connected 
with   the   main  statement.     These  sentences   illustrate   the   "absolute" 
use  of  the  participle.     The  noun  which  is  modified  by  the  participle 
in  such  phrases  is  said  to  be  in  the  "nominative  absolute." 
Compare  the  following  sentences : 

1.  Considering   the   difficulties,  you   did  very  well. 

2.  Considering  the  difficulties,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done. 

In  the  second  sentence  "considering"  is  a  participle  modifying 
"we."  In  the  first,  it  has  lost  its  force  as  participle  and  is  a  prepo- 
sition, "pure  and  simple."  The  following  participial  forms  are  com- 
monly used  as  prepositions :  pending,  during,  concerning,  regarding, 
considering.  Give  two  sentences  using  each  of  these,  as  preposition, 
and  (2)  as  participle. 

A  few  examples  of  a  common  error  may  be  readily  selected  for 
criticism  and  correction  from  the  body  of  written  compositions  sub- 
mitted by  the  class ;  we  refer  to  the  blunder  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  participle  in  a  construction  which  is  meant  to  be  absolute 
but  is  not.  "Walking  all  day,  the  bundle  became  a  burden."  The 
required  correction  may  be  made  in  various  ways,  in  each  of  which 
pupils  may  be  drilled:  1.  By  completing  the  absolute  phrase  through 
the  insertion  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  modified.  This  makes  the  sen- 
tence correct,  but  usually  awkward.  2.  By  substituting  "I  began  to 
feel  the  bundle  a  burden,"  for  "the  bundle  became  a  burden" ;  "I" 
is  then  the  subject,  and  "walking  all  day"  a  modifier.  3.  By  changing 
the  participial  phrase  to  a  clause. 

Conjunctions. 

The  pupil  has  been  previously  [in  the  6B  work]  familiarized  with 
the  terms  conjunction,  co-ordinating,  subordinating,  copulative  and 
disjunctive.  For  7B  work,  the  course  of  study  demands  "a  more  ex- 
tensive study  of  conjunctives  with  regard  to  their  use  and  force  in 
sentences." 

In  the  following  sentences  point  out  the  connectives  and  tell  of 
each  whether  it  is  (a)  a  conjunction,  (b)  a  relative  pronoun,  or  (c)  a 
conjunctive  adverb. 

(1)  He  worked  so  hard  that  he  completed  the  whole  business  in 
less  than  a  week.  (2)  Life  is  short  and  time  is  fleeting.  (3)  He  that 
does  so  will  be  punished.  (4)  I  wonder  whether  he  will  be  elected. 
(5)  Do  you  believe  that  he  means  to  adopt  such  measures.  (6)  It 
cannot  be  true  for  the  evidence  points  in  the  opposite  direction.  (7) 
My  uncle,  who  lives  in  London,  is  coming  over.  (8)  The  President 
wishes,  and  so  does  his  secretary,  that  you  respond  promptly.  (9) 
Whenever  you  come,  it  rains.  (10)  They  fought  for  it  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  the  true  cause. 

The  definition  of  conjunction  previously  formulated  may  be  revised 
to  read:  "A  conjunction  is  a  word,  other  than  a  relative  pronoun 
or  adverb,  used  to  join  words  and  sentences." 


GRAMMAR— 8A-8B. 

{Continued  from  the  October  1913,  Number.) 

(4)  As. 

(a)  Used  as  subordinate  conjunction:  He  kept  on  looking  back- 
ward as  he  ascended  the  hill.  [Denoting  time.]  We  still  do  some 
things  as  the  Greeks  used  to  do  them.  [Denoting  manner.]  As  I  was 
not  present  at  the  meeting,  I  am  hardly  qualified  to  speak.  [Denating 
cause.] 

(b)  As  a  preposition.  The  word  "that"  may  be  used  as  a  demon- 
strative adjective,  as  an  adjective  pronoun  and  as  an  adverb  of  degree. 
He  was  famous  as  a  speaker. 

(c)  As  an  adverb.  He  paid  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  pound  for  beef. 
[First  "as"  is  an  adverb  of  degree;  the  second  "as"  is  a  conjunctive 
adverb.] 

(d)  Relative  pronoun  after  "such"  or  "same."  Such  as  he  had 
was  what  had  been  left  him  by  his  father  and  grandfather. 

(5)  Like. 

(a)  As  an  adjective.     He  looks  like  his  brother. 

(b)  A  preposition.     You  look  like  him. 

(6)  Exercise:  Give  the  syntax  of  the  italicized  words  in  the 
following  sentences:  (a)  I  am  sure  that  is  zvhat  he  will  do.  (b)  What 
do  you  suppose  he  means  to  do?  (c)  As  a  story  I  like  it.  (d)  Let 
things  stay  as  they  were  when  you  entered  the  room,  (e)  All  the  other 
orientals,  as  well  as  the  Persians,  indulged  in  the  same  practice,  (f) 
Would  you  read  stuff  like  that,  (g)  As  I  have  not  informed  myself 
on  the  matter,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  ought  to  say  anything,  (h)  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  the  like  of  it?  (i)  You  have  come  but  to  annoy  us. 
(j)  He  is  poor  but  honest,  (k)  He  lost  all  but  life  and  honor.  (1) 
Are  you  as  sure  as  that?  (m)  It  was  so  stormy  that  they  did  not  leave 
port,     (n)  Paint  me  as  I  am.     (o)  The  portrait  looks  like  you. 

Phrases,  Kinds  and  Uses. 

(a)  Point  out  the  phrases  in  the  follomng  sentences,  tell  what 
kind  they  are,  and  what  they  modify: 

(1)  It  hung  by  the  well.  (2)  They  sat  on  deck  all  night.  (3) 
The  cellar  door  remained  open  two  hours.  (4)  The  man  behind  the 
counter  is  the  salesman.  (S)  Place  it  on  the  desk.  (6)  Let  us  go  off 
to  the  country.  (7)  He  is  one  of  the  party  of  tourists.  (8)  On  the 
wall  there  hung  a  mounted  bronze  medal,  made  by  a  French  sculptor. 
(9)  He  did  everything  in  his  power  to  improve  matters.  (10)  These 
little  things  often  make  us  feel  the  value  of  friendships.  (11)  Truth 
crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again.  (12)  He  used  to  come  regularly. 
(13)  To  begin  each  day  anew  is  the  lesson  you  should  learn.  (14)  I 
am  prepared  to  see  this  to  a  finish.  (IS)  For  you  to  insist  upon  our 
coming  is  embarrassing.  (16)  He  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  set  free. 
(17)  There  is  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak.  (18)  I  am 
ashamed  to  hear  it  said  of  you.  (19)  It  will  help  us  to  remember  the 
long  list  of  names.  (20)  They  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  unable 
to  converse  in  the  foreign  tongue. 

(6)  Position  of  Adjective  Phrases: 

(1)  Do  not  place  it  near  a  noun  or  pronoun,  the  meaning  of  which 
it  does  not  limit.  (2)  Make  sure  that  the  word  which  is  modified  by 
the  adjective  phrase  is  expressed. 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  correcting  the  errors : 

(1)  There  are  two  huge  rooms  in  the  palace,  suflSciently  large  to 
accommodate  two  hundred  people,  one  above  the  other.  (2)  A  man 
came  in  and  asked  for  the  Doctor,  with  a  look  of  disappointment  in 
his   face.     (3)   A  building  was  erected  on  the  spot,  four  stories  high. 

(4)  Apples  were  in  the  orchard  to  pick  and  eat.     (5)  The  store  has 
a  piano  to  sell  with  some  hundred  scores  of  music. 

(c)  Position  of  the  Adverbial  Phrase: 

Rule :  Place  an  adverbial  phrase  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word 
whose  meaning  it  modifies.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following 
sentences: — (1)  Several  of  the  men  came  back  and  ceased  to  worry 
by  degrees.  (2)  I  long  since  sent  for  the  books.  (3)  The  nation 
does  not  remember  to  have  felt  an  event  more  deeply  than  the  Titanic 
disaster.     (4)   Mr.  Jones  had  the  dog  do  a  trick  to  his  great  satisfaction. 

(5)  He  found  what  a  lonesome  man  he  was  the  following  day. 
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This  is  one  of  several  New  York 
schools  in  which  Gasteam  Radiators 
are  installed  in  connection  with  a 
regular  steam  system. 


AFTER  SCHOOL  HOURS 

And  on  Saturdays  there  is  no  need  of  heating 
the  whole  school  when  heat  is  only  required  in 
the  Janitor's  room  and  Superintendent's  office 

CLOW  GASTEAM 
RADIATORS 

Give    You    Heat    When 
and  Where  You  Want  It 


Each  Radiator  can  be  used  independently  with  gas  or  in 
combination  with  a  regular  steam  heating  boiler. 
Therefore  we  say  "You  get  the  best  radiation  from  a 
Gasteam  Combination." 

Matches  for  kindling — Gas  for  fuel — Steam  for  heat 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  GASTEAM  RADIATORS 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS  -   CHICAGO 


Clow  2  Column 
Gasteam    Radiator. 


THE    BOOK    OF    KNOWLEDGE 

THE  CHILDREN'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

A  PERFECT  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE   WORK  OF  THE   SCHOOL 
10,000  Educational  Pictures  350  Colored  Plates  Complete  Index 

President  John  H.   Finley,  College  of  the   City  of  New    York,   in  his  introduction  says: — "j   would  have   this  work  in   every  school  as  a 
library    of  supplcynentary   readings — readings  that  zull  not  be  looked  ul^on  as  'lessons'.      Indeed,   one  i)iight  teach  a  child  almost  entirely  from  these  volumes, 

for  several  years.      But   this   encyclopaedia  is  primarily   a   home   book   and    not   a  school   book." 


"It  is  in  truth— 'A  gift  to  the  world,*  a  thing  of 
nieasureless  value  to  jiarents  and  teachers:  a  treas- 
ury for  children  to  which  they  may  come  whenever 
they  will;  an  inspiration  to  childhood  which  will 
make  their  precious  years  a  time  of  happy  building 
up.** 

J.    MONROE   WILLARD. 
Philadelphia  Normal   School  for  Girls. 

"In  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  no  matter 
what  theme  the  author  may  be  discussing,  informa- 
tion is  put  in  a  form  that  is  most  interesting  to  a 
child.  Stories  of  Nature  and  natural  phenomena  are 
as  interesting  as  a  fairy  story.  And  yet,  the  facts 
given  are  scientifically  correct  and  are  interesting 
to  adults." 

D.    D.    FELDMAN, 
Department   of  Education,    New   York   City. 

"I  do  not  object  to  giving  you  my  unqualified  en- 
dorsement, and  I  hope  the  work  can  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  parents  an^  every  child  in  our 
school  system." 

THOMAS   SHALLCROSS, 

Board  of  Education,  First  School  District  of  Pa. 

"THE     BOOK    OF    KNOWLEDGE    combines    to    a 
rare  extent  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are 
at  the  same  time  irteresting  and  profitable." 
H.   S.  WEST, 
Sunt,   of  Schools,   Rochester,   N.   Y. 


"An  adult  can  read  the  book  with  almost  as  much 
relish  as  a  child  ...  I  cannot  say  more  than 
this,  that  I  subscribe  heartily  to  President  Finley's 
estimate    in    the    introduction." 

F.    C.    LEWIS, 
Supt.    Ethical   Culture   School,   New   York. 
"I  have  esamined  these  volumes  very  hastily,  and 
am  very  much  pleased  with  the  highly  varied  selec- 
tion   of   information   which    may   be  interesting   and 
useful   to   children's   questions." 

DAVID   STARR   JORDAN, 
Pres,    Leland    Stanford    University,    Cal. 

"The  admirable  index  upon  which  the  writer  has 
spent   hours,    with   all   sorts  of  inquiries   makes   the 
mass  of  material  so  easily  available  that  every  page 
becomes  a  tool — a  means  for  one's  culturing." 
RICHARD  G.   BOONE, 
Lecturer  in  Education,  University  of  Calif. 


"I  hare  observed  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
in  use  among  the  boys  at  school  and  I  have  read  in 
it  with  deep  interest  and  profit  myself,  and  I  am 
much  impressed  by  its  fascination  for  everyone  who 
owns  it  or  who  uses  it," 

GODFREY  M.    BRINLEY, 
St.   Paul's  School,   Concord,  N.   H. 
"I   consider  THE   BOOK   OF  KNOWLEDGE  one  of 
the    best    productions    for    boys    which    I    have    ever 
seen." 

ERNEST   VOORHIS, 
Choir    School,    Cathedral    of    St.    John    the    Divine, 
New   York. 
"THE    BOOK    OF    XvNOWLEDGE    is     proving    of 
great    educational    value,    not    only    to    the   younger 
members  of  the  school  family,  but  to  all  of  (is.'* 
THE    SCOVILLE   SCHOOL. 

2042  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 


"I  teach  Elementary  Science 
acd  Mathematical  Geography.  I 
have  test  books,  pamphlets,  notes, 
etc.,  to  aid  me  in  my  planning  of 
work,  but  none  of  these  is  as 
valuable  and  as  helpful  to  me  as 
THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  It 
is  a  sine  quo  non  to  the  progres- 
sive  teacher."  ^  bLAUSTEIN, 
9iS  Aldus  St.,  New  York. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

THE     GROLIER     SOCIETY 

2  W.  45lh  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me  72-page  free  booklet,  describing  the  Simplest 
Scheme  of  Htiman  Knowledge,  and  containing  many  interesting 
questions  answered  in  the  book  of  j<nowledge.  Also  the  valuable 
pamphlet,  "The  Mind  of  the  Child." 


Name    .  . 
Address 
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THE  MAXIMUM  OF  VALUE        THE  MINIMUM  OF  PRICE 

8  Helpful  Monthly  Numbers    $4 
Teachers  Monographs  I 

TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS     IV/f  i^TVTnTUI    V 
WILL  BE  PUBLISHED     IVl  V-f  1^   1  JFll-^  I 

Appearing  October,  November,  December,  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May 

GREATLY  ENLARGED  IN  SIZE 

GIVING  TEACHERS 

TWICE  THE  NUMBER  OF  ISSUES 

DOUBLE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MATTER 

FOR  JUST  ONE  DOLLAR 

QUERY:    Can  any  other  dollar  a  teacher  spends  yield  so  great  a  return? 

LET  US  SEE:  Eight  times  during  the  school  year  the  GRADE  WORK  SERIES 
OF  TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS  will  publish  PLANS  AND  DETAILS  of 
GRADE  WORK  in  ALL  SUBJECTS  for 

EACH  GRADE  FROM  lA  THROUGH  SB 

A  Dollar  Spent 

for  Eight  Grade  Work  Monographs  Brings  to  a  Teacher,  Monthly,  a  Mentor 
and  Guide  Invaluable  as  a  Conserver  of   Time   and   Energy,    a   Veritable   Saver 

of    Worry    Arising    from    the    Eternal    Questions: 

WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  TO  DO  IT  HOW  TO  DO  IT 

HELP    YOURSELF.  SUBSCRIBE    NOW.  THE    OCTOBER    ISSUE 

is  devoted  to  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH.  Every  Grade  Gets  an  Equal 
Share  of  Attention.  That  dominant  characteristic  distinguishes  Teachers  Mono- 
graphs.   In  turn  during  the  year, 

EACH    TOPIC    OF   THE    COURSE    OF    STUDY 

■will  be  discussed.    Eight  Monthly  Grade  Work  Monographs,  $1;  single  copies,  20c. 

TEACHERS   MONOGRAPHS  CO.,   P.  O.  Box  47,  Madison  Square,  New  York 
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SPALDING    EFFICIENT 
GYNNASIUIVI  APPARATUS 

The  experience  of  many  years  is  represented  in  Spalding  Gymnasium  Appa- 
ratus. The  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  makes  possible  the  highest  grade  apparatus  at  the  lowest  cost  of  manu- 
facture. To  all  those  contemplating  the  purchase  of  Gymnasium  Apparatus, 
w^e   solicit   a   careful    comparison    of   quality. 


Many  little  "wrinkles" 
in  outfitting  gymna- 
siums are  constantly  be- 
ing developed  in  our 
work.  We  are  students 
of  the  problem  of  effi- 
cient equipments.  Pur- 
chase a  Spalding  Equip- 
ment and  you  invariably 
get  more  than  you  actu- 
ally buy.  It  will  be 
found  "custom  made"  to 
your  requirements. 


GYMNASIUM    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 
This   GyiHnasium  has  been  completely  outfitted  by   Messrs.  A.  G.  Spaldins  &  Bros.     The  above  picture  shows  all  th« 

various  pieces  of  apparatus  in  place  for  squad  work. 


Much  of  our  advance- 
ment may  be  traced  to  a 
wide  belief  in  the  qual- 
ity of  our  product  and  an 
absolute  faith  in  the  pur- 
pose of  our  policy — sat- 
isfaction. In  our  manu- 
facture we  constantly 
strive  to  justify  the 
reputation  won,  and  our 
customers'  interests  are 
at  all  times  jealously 
guarded. 


GYMNASIUM    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    01'    rl  ;.\  :..  V  I  .V  A  . .  I  \ 
This  picture  shows  how  quickly  the  Spalding  apparatus  can  be  removed  from  tlic  sockets,  etc.,  leaving  a  cluiir  iluor  for 

mass  work,  basket  ball  fames,  etc. 


We  will  be  glad  to  prepare  plans  and  submit  suggestions  for  College,  School  or  Playground  re- 
quirements.    Our  experience,  knowledge  and   facilities  are  freely  offered  to  anyone  interestd. 

A.  G.  SPALDING   &  BROS.,  Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
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Model  B 


Are   You   Purchasing    New 

Seating 

Equipment? 

If  so,  what  are  you  going  to  buy — the  old  rigid  type  of 
desk  or  the  up-to-date  MOULTHROP  MOVABLE 
AND  ADJUSTABLE  SCHOOL  CHAIR? 

This  chair  is  adjustable  to  each  child,  is  comfortable, 
sanitary  and  hygienic.  At  the  same  time  it  permits  a 
greater  flexibility  of  arrangement,  clearing  of  floor  for 
exercises,  and  the  use  of  blackboard  and  lighting  fa- 
cilities to  the  utmost. 

Ideal   for  Social   Center  Work. 

Can  your  school  afford  to  be  without  it? 


LANGSLOW,  FOWLER   COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


F.  B.  Q. 

•'(Finest  Beyond  Question) 

Is  the  verdict  of    many  enthusiastic 
readers  regarding  the  New  Series  of 

TEACHERS 
MONOGRAPHS 

What  Is  Your  Opinion? 


N.B. — It  cost  the  publishers  of  Teachers  Mono- 
graphs many  thousand  dollars  a  year  additional 
to  change  Teachers  Monographs  from  a  Quarterly 
to  a  Monthly. 

The  Extra  Service  Is  Free  to  You 


THE  CLIP 


IN  USE 


THE    SLIP-ON    CLIP 

ECONOMIZES  DESK  ROOM 
HOLDS  WRITING  BOOKS  IN  PLACE 
HOLDS  TEST  QUESTION  PAPERS 
HOLDS  ANYTHING  FOR  COPYING 
ENCOURAGES  GOOD  POSTURE 

DOES        NOT       INJURE       DESK 

TRY  THEM  IN  A  FEW  CLASSES 
THEN  EQUIP  YOUR  ENTIRE  SCHOOL 

ON    THE    NEW    YORK    LIST 

HAMMOCK  &  COMPANY 


Room  701 — 32  Union  Square 


NEW  YORK 
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(d)  Adverbial  Objectives: 

In  the  sentence,  "They  gave  the  secretary  five  dollars  a  day," 
^'secretary"  is  the  indirect  object  of  "gave,"  "day"  an  adverbial  object- 
ive. Point  out  the  indirect  objects  and  adverbial  objectives  in  each  of 
the  following  sentences : 

(1)  Mushrooms  have  grown  five  inches  in  diameter  in  a  single 
night.  (2)  Henry  taught  his  brother  arithmetic.  (3)  Gluck  gave  the 
little  old  man  the  flask  of  water.  (4)  Men  paid  as  high  as  a  dollar 
a  pound  for  beef.  (S)  The  Greeks  used  to  hold  their  Olympic  con- 
tests once  a  year.  (6)  The  "One-hoss  shay"  was  just  a  hundred  years 
old  the  day  of  the  accident.  (7)  A  building,  thirty  stories  high  was 
erected  on  the  spot.  (8)  He  walked  ten  miles.  (9)  The  watch  costs 
five  dollars.  (10)  The  speech  lasted  fifteen  minutes.  (11)  The  vase 
is  worth  twenty  dollars.  (12)  They  asked  him  his  business.  (13) 
He  can  jump  six  feet.  (14)  The  fish  weighs  three  pounds.  (15) 
We  helped  him  many  times.  (16)  He  doesn't  care  a  farthing  for 
such  trifles. 

Give  the  syntax  of  the  clauses  in  the  following  sentences : 
(1)  It  is  said  that  today  men  can  cut  down  a  tree,  saw  it  into 
blocks,  feed  them  into  a  machine,  make  the  sawdust  into  a  dried  paste, 
and  print  a  newspaper  on  it,  all  in  forty-six  minutes  by  the  watch. 
(2)  "What  shall  I  do?"  is  the  daily  inquiry  every  honest  man  is  met 
with.  (3)  In  Utah  I  saw  an  automobile  plow  that  would  turn  over 
forty  acres  a  day,  operated  by  two  men.  (4)  It  is  a  marvel  to  me 
that  the  railroad  was  not  built  before — it  is  such  an  obvious  route. 
(5)  "What  sort  of  a  man  was  Douglas  Jerrold?"  was  asked  of  Mr. 
Addey.  (6)  "He  was  a  little  man  about  five  feet  high,  long  hair, 
prominent  cheek-bones,  a  keen  eye,  and  his  form  a  little  bent,  and  he 
looked  up  at  you  with  a  comical  wag  of  his  head."  (7)  It  is  easy  to 
preach,  but  not  so  easy  to  practice.  (8)  The  great  success  of  the  play 
was  an  astonishment,  if  not  something  of  a  terror,  to  him.  (9) 
Sheridan  was  very  particular  as  to  how  his  plays  should  be  presented. 

(10)  Prince  Bismarck,  when  he  went  into  Paris  with  the  troops,  was 
recognized  by  the  people,  but  no  demonstration  against  him  followed. 

(11)  Hawthorne,  after  viewing  Powers'  colossal  statue  of  Webster, 
wrote  in  his  note-book:  "There  is  an  expression  of  quiet,  solid,  massive 
strength  in  the  whole  figure."  (12)  A  gentleman  visited  Gibson,  the 
sculptor,  not  long  before  his  death,  when  he  found  him  busy  with  his 
beautiful  "Pandora" — finished,  as  it  seemed,  but  still  in  the  clay. 

Give  the  syntax  of  the  phrases  and  clauses  in  the  following 
sentences  : 

(1)  When  you  look  upon  a  beautiful  painting  you  in  some  way 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  artist  who  did  the  work.  (2)  They  said,  "Let 
us  go  home — all  is  quiet  there."  (3)  They  found,  having  taken  a 
little  time,  that  there  was  a  beauty  in  the  country  they  had  quite  for- 
gotten, and  the  melody  of  the  water  running  over  the  pebbles,  was  a 
song  of  gladness.  (4)  They  saw  that  the  chipmunk's  health  does 
not  fail,  and  that  the  quail  never  has  nervous  prostration.  (S)  There, 
though  a  man  were  rich,  he  did  not  feel  ashamed  to  wear  the  garb  of 
a  workingman.  (6)  They  planted  trees,  and  forests  grew ;  the  birds 
came  back  and  made  the  boughs  melodious  with  their  songs  of  love. 
(7)  Once  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  Queen  of  Italy  to  every  reigning 
queen  of  Europe,  asking  that  the  recipient  make  a  promise  to  wear  upon 
her  clothing  no  lace  except  that  which  was  made  by  hand.  (8)  Schools 
were  established  where  girls  were  taught  to  make  beautiful  things  with 
their  hands.  (9)  In  book-ma'icing  we  cannot  improve  on  the  work  of 
the  Venetians  or  that  of  the  monks  who  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
(10)  William  ^Morris  could  do  more  things  with  his  hands  and  do  them 
well  than  any  other  man  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (11)  Books  have 
become  so  cheap  that  men  utilize  them  to  throw  at  the  cat.  (12) 
Instead  of  spelling  it  missal — they  spell  it  missile. 

Exercises  in  Construction,  Contraction  and  Expansion. 

(1)  Write  sentences  each  containing  a  phrase  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing forms:  A  simple  adjective  phrase.  A  simple  adverbial  phrase. 
A  simple  noun  phrase.  A  participial  phrase.  An  infinitive  phrase  used 
as  subject.  An  infinitive  phrase  used  as  object.  An  infinitive  phrase 
used  as  adverbial  modifier.  An  infinitive  phrase  with  "to"  not  ex- 
pressed. A  phrase  of  direct  address.  An  independent  phrase.  An 
idiomatic  phrase.  A  phrase  used  as  predicate  adjective.  A  phrase  used 
as  predicate  noun. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 

The  Victor  Company  presents  a  new  in- 
strument exclusively  for  the  schools. 


Designed  and  man- 
ufactured expressly 
to  meet  every  re- 
quirement of  school 
use.  This  is  a  com- 
bination  of  the 
Victor  and  Victrola, 
which  we  feel  sure 
will  receive  the  full 
approval  of  every 
teacher  and  super- 
visor of  music. 


The  Victor  XXV 

$60   special  quotation  to 
to  schools  only 


It  has  been  positively 
proven  that  the  study 
and  appreciation  of 
music,  folk  dancing, 
physical  culture  drills, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  all  im- 
mensely facilitated  and 
made  practical  by  the 
Victor  and  Victor  Rec- 
ords. 

The  course  of  study  embodied  in  the  book,  "What 
We  Hear  in  Music,"  is  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
laboratory  work  in  music  his  tory  and  appreciation. 
It  is  being  rapidly  adopted  by  high  schools,  uni- 
versities, colleges,  conservatories,  and  other  institu- 
tions everywhere,  as  a  basis  for  music  study.  For  the 
first  time  you  may  now  teach  music  with  the  real  music 
itself. 

Quartered  oak  cabinet,  40j4  in.  high,  ISyi  in.  wide, 
2334  in.  deep.  12-inch  turntable.  Nickel-plated  Exhibi- 
tion Sound  Bo.x.  Victor  tapering  tone  arm  and  "goose 
neck"  sound-box  tube,  brake,  speed  regulator  and  in- 
dicator. Extra  heavy  double  spring,  spiral  drive  motor 
(can  be  wound  while  playing).  Equipped  with  remov- 
able No.  31   Victor  oak  horn. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  in  the 
world  to  send  this  special 
School  Victor  to  your  school 
for  a  thorough  trial,  or  write  to 
us  and  we  will  answer  your 
i-very  question  and  arrange  all 
the  details  of  a  trial  for  you. 

Public  School  Educational  Department 


Victor 

The  Victor  XXV  closed     Talking 


With  horn  removed 
and  securely  locked  to 
protect  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by 
irresponsible   people. 


Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Wi 
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''Mcintosh  Lanterns  are  Honest 
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The    Id( 

Is  Equipped  with  a  Stereopticon  an 

The     Mcintosh          J 

You  Can  attach  it  to  an  ordinary  inca 
project  pictures  at  a  cost  of  about  3c.  p 
It  Is  on  a  base  5^/2  inches  in  diameter, 
moments'  practice.     It  is  the  most  effici 
It  Is  the  ideal  class  room  lantern,  and  c 
Price  is  only  $35.00  complete  with  rheost 
We  Will  send  a  little  booklet  telling  a1 
card  will  bring  it  to  you.     AVrite  for  it  n 

Mcintosh  Stereopticon  Co., 

h 

[Classroom 

it  is  Easy  to  Operate — Simple — Efficient 

icon    ^s  Just  Out 

ocket,  using  5  amperes,  110  to  115  volts,  and 

imple  that  any  one  can  operate  it  after  a  few 
ne  in  its  class  ever  produced, 
e  used  in  the  halls  or  assembly  room, 
lave  other  lanterns  from  $20.00  up. 
/liopticon  if  you  want  it.     It  is  free.     A  post- 
453-60  Atlas  Block,  Chicago 

4A 


NEW     BOOKS     ON     THE     NEW     LIST 


4B 


'^  l..^-^y''vu^[d%^%^ — ^^^Ay^  "^-y^KAy 


List  No. 

7815 
7816 
7817 
7818 


Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis)  New  York  City,   The  Earth,  Grade  4A   

Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis)  New  York  City,  The  Earth,  Grade  4A,  with  folder  maps.. 

Geography  by  Grades   (Miller  &  Davis)  The  Earth,  The  Continents,  Grade  4B    

Geography  by  Grades   (Miller  &  Davis)   The  Earth,  The  Continents,  Grade  4B,  with  folder  maps. 


Price 
$0.40 

.44 
.40  i 

.44' 


7A — North  America,  United  States  and  Its  Dependencies   fXiver  &  Farrel!),  List  No.  6721. 

HINDS,   NOBLE    &    ELDREDGE,   Publishers 


Our  series  of  Geography  by  Grades  now  comprise  the  following:  4A — 
\ew  York  City,  The  Earth  (Miller  &  Davis),  List  No.  7815.  4B — The 
Earth.  The  Continents  (Miller  &  Davis),  List  No.  7817.  5A — North 
America,  United  States  (Niver),  List  No.  1780a.  5B — United  States 
(Niver),  List  No.  17S0b.  6A — Canada.  Spanish-America  (Niver  &  Far- 
rell).  List  No.  6719.  6B— Europe  (Niver  &  Farrell),  List  No.  6720. 
7B — Asia,  Africa, .4\istralia  and  Oceama  (Niver  &  Farrell),  List  No.  6722. 


31-33-35  West   15th  Street 


New  York  City 


(2)  In  the  following  sentences,  substitute  a  phrase  for  one  of  the 
clauses :  When  father  comes  home,  things  will  assume  a  new  aspect. 
The  storm  came  up  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  remain  out  on  deck. 
Because  be  was  a  foreigner,  they  cheated  him.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  object  and  soon  perceived  that  it  was  a  bird.  He  ceased  all  other 
work  that  he  might  pay  closer  attention  to  this  one  detail. 

(3)  Expand  each  of  the  following  phrases  into  a  clause:  In  the 
hour  of  temptation.  To  be  kind  to  one's  elders.  To  be  industrious 
at  all  times.  The  sun  having  set.  The  day's  work  being  done.  By 
ordering  a  week  in  advance.  Trying  to  do  all  in  his  power.  Trying 
to  conceal  his  embarrassment.    Overcome  with  the  heat. 

Rules  of  Syntax. 

"The  author  is  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  principle  the 
introduction  of  faulty  sentences  for  correction  can  be  objected  to. 
Specimens   of  bad   spelling   for   correction   are   injurious,   because,    in 


English,  spelling  is  not  reducible  to  fixed  rules,  but  is  for  the  most 
part  a  matter  of  simple  recollection,  and  if  the  eye  gets  accustomed 
to  the  look  of  ill-spelt  words,  it  is  often  difficult  to  recollect  the  correct 
mode  of  spelling  them.  Syntactical  errors  are  of  a  totally  different 
kind.  They  admit  of  being  corrected  on  fixed  principles;  and  as  the 
learner  is  pretty  sure  to  meet  with  numerous  examples  of  faulty 
sentences,  both  in  conversation  and  in  reading,  it  seems  desirable  that 
he  should  have  some  practice  in  the  correction  of  those  mistakes  which 
are  of  most  frequent  occurrence." — Mason :  English  Grammar,  p.  173. 

The  above  passage,  quoted  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Smith  in  his  latest  edition 
of  Longmans'  English  Grammar,  expresses  the  attitude  of  the  leading 
authorities  toward  the  question  of  the  value  of  exercise  in  the  cor- 
rection of  grammatically  incorrect  sentences.  After  being  familiarized 
with  the  rules  of  position  and  concord,  the  pupil  may  profitably  be 
engaged  in  exercises  of  the  following  nature : 

Exercise  I:  Correct  the  following  incorrect  expressions,  giving 
the  reason  in  each  case  for  your  correction : 
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BEST    FOR    SCHOOL    USE 


Colonial 

^  Chalk©  Wax 

Crayons 


White  —  Colored  —  Dustless 

"  A  crayon  for  every  purpose  " 

Teachers  :  Send  for  catalog,  pick  out  the  numbers  you  want, 
and    we  will   send  you  seunples,  postage   paid. 

THE  COLONIAL  CRAYON  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO 


(1)  We  are  two  or  three  years  older  than  them.  (2)  There  are 
not  many  pupils  who  are  better  than  him.  (3)  Who  do  you  think  I 
met?  (4)  They  know  as  well  as  him  what  has  to  be  done.  (5)  He 
dare  not  do  it.  (6)  He  need  not  trouble  himself.  (7)  What  is  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place?  (8)  The  committee  was  divided 
in  opinion.  (9)  The  committee  were  unanimous.  (10)  A  large  flock 
of  birds  were  in  sight.  (11)  The  public  was  informed  that  the  election 
would  not  be  held.  (12)  The  foreman  of  the  jury  did  not  bring  in 
their  verdict  till  the  following  day. 

Exercise  II:  Correct  the  following  incorrect  expressions,  giving 
the  reason  in  each  case  for  your  correction : 

(1)  Neither  he  nor  his  brother  were  present.  (2)  Neither  he  nor 
you  was  present.  (3)  The  size  or  proportion  of  parts  make  little 
difference.  (4)  Neither  he  nor  I  believes  a  word  of  the  story.  (S) 
He  soon  begun  to  find  fault.  (6)  Lay  down  and  rest  yourself.  (7) 
The  banks  are  overflown  annually  by  the  rising  of  the  river.  (8)  They 
believed  it  to  be  he.  (9)  It  was  thought  to  be  he.  (10)  Who  did  you 
suppo.se  it  to  be? 

Exercise  III:  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences  and 
give  reasons   for  your  corrections : 

(1)  They  did  not  realize  that  it  was  him.  (2)  Every  one  may 
entertain  their  own  beliefs.  (3)  They  gave  the  horse  oats,  but  he 
would  not  eat  it.  (4)  Each  would  rather  have  done  it  for  the  others 
than  for  themselves.  (5)  The  family  have  lost  several  of  their  mem- 
bers. (6)  Neither  Harold,  Sam  or  Fred  has  studied  their  lessons. 
(7)  They  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor.  (8)  Whosoever  does  so  I 
will  punish.  (9)  Does  the  child  know  who  he  is  speaking  to?  (10) 
I  always  have  and  I  always  will  hold  to  this  principle. 
Use  of  Text-Book. 

Make  out  a  list  of  questions  the  answers  to  which  pupils  should 
find  in  their  text-books.  For  instance,  set  the  problem  in  this  way: 
In  what  case  is  a  noun  when  it  is  not  grammatically  related  to  any 
other  word  in  the  sentence?  In  what  sections  of  your  text-book  will 
you  find  explanation?  of  the  following  italicized  constructions :  John 
waited  two  tvhole  hours.    Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death. 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  PUPIL 

Representative  Cities  Of  The  United  States 

A  Geographical  and  Industrial  Reader 
By  CAROLINE  W.  HOTCHKISS 

Instructor  in  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
Teachers'  College,  New  York  City. 
This  book  offers  a  fresh  point  of  view  for  a  final 
study  of  the  United  States  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  Fourteen  cities,  which  best  represent  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life  of  their  sections,  are  most 
interestingly  described.  There  are  also  questions  for 
study  and  exercises  for  oral  review  which  will  lead  to 
a  comparative  study  of  the  important  cities  of  this 
country  and  in  foreign  countries.  Fully  illustrated. 
65  cents,  net.   Postpaid. 

FOR  THE  TEACHER 

Suzzallo's  The  Teaching  Of  Spelling 

A  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  spelling  based  upon  an  ex- 
haustive comparative  study  of  courses  of  study,  methods  of 
teaching,  textbooks,  and  teachers'  manuals  used  in  the  va- 
rious states.  In  the  Riverside  Educational  Monographs. 
60  cents,  net.    Postpaid. 

Dewey's  Interest  And  Effort  In  Education 

No  other  single  treatise  on  educational  procedure  could  be 
found  which  would,  within  small  compass,  so  effectively 
direct  teachers  to  the  points  of  view,  the  attitudes  of  mind, 
and  the  methods  of  work  which  are  essential  to  good  teach- 
ing. In  the  Riverside  Educational  Monographs.  60  cents, 
net.     Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON     MIFFLIN     COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  following  questions  may  prove  suggestive  to  the  teacher: 

(1)  Analyze  the  following  sentences.  What  special  case  of  usage 
do  they  serve  to  illustrate?  Where,  in  your  class  text-book,  is  this 
construction  treated?  ["Prepositions  sometimes  become  parts  of  verbs; 
as.  He  broke  into  the  house." — Maxwell's  School  Grammar,  p.  197.]  : 
(a)  The  Romans  laughed  at  him.  (b)  We  soon  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  (c)  The  jury  came  to  this  decision,  (d)  The  manager 
looked  over  his  work,  (e)  Let  us  take  up  this  matter  now.  (f)  The 
men  walked  by  m  single  file,  (g)  A  voice  spoke  out  in  the  assembly, 
(h)  He  struck  out  with  all  his  might,  (i)  The  squatters  stopped 
short  of  nothing,     (j)   Roll  on,  thou  mighty  ocean,  roll! 

(2)  Words  belonging  to  other  parts  of  speech  are  sometimes  used 
as  adverbs:  (1)  They  went  home.  (2)  I  don't  care  o  continental. 
(3)  Physical  beauty  is  often  skin  deep.  What  section  of  your  class 
text  book  w-ould  you  consult  for  further  information  regarding  such 
usage?  To  what  terms  in  the  index  would  you  turn  for  direction  in 
similar  cases? 

(3)  Where  in  your  grammar  would  you  be  apt  to  find  explana- 
tions for  the  italicized  constructions?  He  seems  none  the  better. 
They  stood  at  the  other  bank  of  a  somnvhat  turbulent  stream. 

(4)  Give  the  syntax  of  the  underlined  words  in  the  following 
sentences  and  quote  the  section  in  your  text  book  that  proves  in  each 
case  the  correctness  of  your  statement:  (1)  The  (A^H-ruling  monarch 
was  well  beloved  by  the  people.  (2)  We  can  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  above  figures.  (3)  Since  my  arrival  here  everything  has  gone 
well. 

Give  a  sentence  using  the  pronoun  "all"  as  subject  in  a  sense  that 
will  require  a  verb  in  the  singular  number  for  the  predicate.  Give 
a  sentence  in  which  the  subject  "all"  requires  a  plural  verb  for  the 
predicate.  When  docs  "all"  have  the  singular  construction?  When 
the  plural? 

(6)  What  justification  is  there  for  treating  the  italicized  words 
in  the  following  sentences  as  units?  (a)  His  clothes  always  reminded 
me  of  someone  else's,     (b)  Any  one  else  would  have  resented  it.     (c) 
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Buckwalter  Readers 


Buckwalter's  Easy  Primer,  Complete. 
Buckwalter's  Easy  Primer,  Part   1. 
Buckwalter's  Easy  Primer,  Part  2 
Buckwalter's  Easy  First  Reader. 
Buckwalter's  Second  Reader. 
Buckwalter's  Third  Reader. 
Buckwalter's  Fourth  Reader. 
Buckwalter's  Fourth  Reader,  Part  1. 
Buckwalter's  Fourth  Reader,   Part  2. 
Buckwalter's  Fifth  Reader. 

THE  NEATFIT  BOOK  COVERS 

MIGHT  BE  USED  TO  GOOD  ADVANTAGE 


PARKER  P.  SIMMONS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

3  East  Fourteenth  St.  New  York  City 
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The  Progressive  Teacher's   Daily 
Guide  and  Mentor. 

THE  MAXIMUM  OF  VALUE 
THE  MINIMUM  OF  PRICE 

EIGHT  MONTHLY  TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS 
ONE  DOLLAR 


ONE  DOLLAR  BUYS 

Ten  ice  cream  sodas;  or  a  matinee 

ticket;   or  a   pair   of  gloves;   or  a 

number  of  other  little  luxuries  or 

necessities. 

It  is  also  the  yearly  subscription 


Nobody  else  would  have  thought  of  it.  (d)  A  boy  who  is  fond  of 
somebody  else's  pencil  box  usually  has  one  just  as  good  himself.  (e) 
Has  any  one  else  been  the  victim  of  such  trickery? 

(7)  In  the  following  sentences  point  out  the  predicate  adjectives 
and  the  adverb  modifiers.  Give  the  reason  in  each  case:  (,a)  The 
horse  ran  wild,  (b)  He  ran  about  the  field  wildly,  (c)  Most  of  the 
crew  arrived  safe  and  sound,  (d)  He  felt  nervous  on  the  platform, 
(e)  He  felt  about  nervously  for  the  paper,  (f)  He  appeared  prompt 
and  willing,  (g)  He  appeared  promptly  and  willingly,  (h)  She  looks 
beautiful.  (9)  The  flowers  smell  sweet,  (i)  It  can  not  be  bought 
very  cheap,  (j)  His  friend  acted  very  strangely  in  the  matter,  (k) 
Simon  feels  tolerably  well.  (1)  He  speaks  loud,  (m)  The  animal 
runs  fast.  [Loud  and  fast  are  adverbs.  In  old  English  adverbs  were 
formed  from  adjectives  by  adding  e.    Later  the  e  was  dropped.] 

(8)  Analyse  the  following  sentences,  distinguishing  in  each  case  be- 
tween the  object  of  the  verb  and  the  objective  complement:  (a)  They 
elected  him  chairman,  (b)  That  makes  me  angry,  (c)  His  education 
and  training  had  rendered  him  a  fit  servant,  (d)  The  French  call 
such  eyes  the  grapes  of  the  head,  (e)  President  Wilson  chose  Mr. 
Page  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  (f)  Consider  your  work  as 
sacred  duty.  ["As"  may  be  used  simply  to  introduce  an  objective 
complement.]  (g)  To  this  day  some  men  think  him  a  traitor,  (h) 
Thus  doth  conscience  make  cowards  of  us  all.  (i)  Thus  do  our 
consciences  make  us  all  cowards,  (j)  They  used  to  call  Italy  the 
garden  of  Europe,  (k)  Everyone  thought  the  man  a  genius.  (1)  Dc 
you  consider  that  fair?  (m)  They  called  him  Tam,  for  short,  (n) 
The  President  appointed  two  men  collectors  of  the  port,  (o)  Ever 
after  he  was  known  as  "Dr.  Spug." 

Connectives — Special  Cases. 


The  following  merit  special  attention  on  the  part  of  teacher  and 


class : 


1.  Relative  pronouns. 

(a)  That  may  be  used  of  persons  and  things. 

(b)  Who  may  be  used  of  persons  only. 

(c)  IVhich  may  be  used  of  things  only. 

(d)  That  has  a  restrictive  force.     It  can  not  always  be  sub- 

stituted for  "who"  or  "which."  "My  brother  that  lives 
in  Rome"  is  correct  if  I  have  more  than  one  brother ; 
"that"  restricts  the  reference  to  one  of  the  brothers. 
I  cannot  say  "My  mother  that  lives  in  Rome,"  for 
the  restrictive  "that"  would  imply  that  the  speaker  or 
writer  has  more  mothers  than  one. 

(e)  The  correct  form  in  the  example  last  referred  to  would 

be,  "My  mother  who  lives  in  Rome."  Here  the  rela- 
tive pronoun  "who"  has  a  co-ordinating  force.  "My 
mother  who  lives  in  Rome  will  return  next  winter," 
means  "My  mother  lives  in  Rome  and  she  will  return 
next  winter."  So  too,  in  the  sentence,  "I  asked  the 
clerk,  who  directed  me  to  this  counter,"  and  "He  did 
his  duty,  which  v^'as  right." 

2.  Conjunctions. 

(a)  Have  pupils  write  a  number  of  sentences  with  each  of 
the  following  expressions:  (1)  Seldom  if  ever  [pu- 
pils commit  the  error  of  writing  "seldom  or  ever"]. 
(2)  Try  to  do  [instead  of  "try  and  do"].  (3)  No 
one  will  deny  that  he,  etc.     (4)   I  do  not  doubt  that, 

etc.     (5)  He  was  neither nor.     (6)  He  was  not 

and  he  was  not  .     (7)   He  had  scarcely 

left  when .     (8)    No  one  can  or  . 


(9)   No  one  can  deny  that  • 
.      [not  "seeing  as"]. 


(10)   Seeing  that 


(b)   Have   pupils   write   ten    sentences   with   each   of   the   fol- 
lowing pairs  of   connectives :  else  than,   other 

- — ■ than,    otherwise    than,    rather    

than,  rather  than. 
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'SCHOOL 

EC2UIPM£NT 


^'J'Si:™  S<Mra,^  CSSpMy 


Blackboards   and    School  Equipment 

This  1 20-page,  fully  illustrated  catalog  is  a  complete 
directory  of  schoolroom  essentials.  Every  school  board 
and  superintendent  should  have  a  free  copy.  Send  for 
catalog  J-L   today. 

American    Steel   Sanitary   Desks 

Electric  Welded  Warranted  Unbreakable 


Have  no  filigree  w^ork,   no  bolts  or  screw^s.    The  book  box  sides  are 
of    one-piece    dravv^n    steel    tapered    to     triangular   shape     (see    trade 
mark),    forming    the    most    sanitary    principle    ever    estab- 
lished in  desk  construction.    Send  for  our  free  booklet  J-K. 

Write  for  School  Equipment  Review 

Hmerican  Seating  Company 


218  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


15  East  32nd  Street 
New  York 


American    Steel    Sanit&ry 
Desk   and   Chair. 


Review : 

1.  Refer   to    its     class   each   of    the   pronouns    in   the     following 
sentences : 

(a)  What  everybody  believes  is  not  always  the  truth. 

(b)  One  may  be  wrong  in  holding  to  such  a  theory. 

(c)  What  was  life  to  him  if  he  was  no  longer  to  be  of  use 

to  others? 

(d)  It  is  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of. 

(e)  Which  of  you  will  undertake  to  carry  his  message? 

(f)  They  believe  what  you  told  them.      [Relative.] 

(g)  They  asked  who  told  him.     [Interrogative.] 

(h)  I  don't  know  what  I  have  to  memorize.  ["What"  may  be 
either  relative  or  interrogative,  according  to  the  mean- 
ing. If  the  speaker  means  "I  don't  know  the  assign- 
ment," what  is  a  relative;  if  he  means,  "I  haven't 
committed  to  memory  the  lesson  I  am  supposed  to 
know  by  heart,"  what  is  an  interrogative.] 

2.  Rewrite  the  following  sentence  correctly : 

(a)  Being  a  fine  day,  we  went  out  for  a  ride. 

(b)  Passing  in  a  train,  the  trees  seems  to  move  faster  than 

we  do. 

(c)  Being  a  bad  ruler,  his  subjects  rebelled. 

(d)  Judging  from  the  cheering,  the  home  team  was  in  the  lead. 

(e)  Honor  as  well  as  profit  are  to  be  gained  by  this. 

(f)  Neither  Henry  nor  Tom  were  present. 

(g)  I  can't  come  being  that  I  am  busy, 
(h)   Neither  he  nor  I  were  there. 

(i)   Being  diligent,  I  caught  on  quick. 

(j)   Going  over,  he  spoke  to  me. 

(k)   He  learnt  me  to  spell. 

(1)  Who  asked  for  me?    You  or  him? 

(m)  The  election  was  contested  close. 

(n)  I  caught  fish  and  read  the  returns. 

(o)   The  Democrats  lost  easy. 


(p)  Who?     Me?    I  can't  come. 

(q)   Did  you  hear  me?     Why  don't  3'ou  reply? 

(r)   He  don't  know  nothing. 

Details. 

The  relative  pronoun  in  the  objective  case  is  often  omitted.  Sup- 
ply the  relative  pronouns  which  are  "understood"  in  the  following 
sentences  and  analyze  them : 

(1)  Here  is  the  book  I  bought.  (2)  It  is  Mr.  Smith  who  bought 
the  house  they  sold.  (3)  Here  is  the  coat  I  have  been  looking  for. 
(4)  They  were  the  people  we  expected.  (5)  Have  you  ever  visited 
the  house  Edgar  Allan  Poe  lived  in?  (6)  You  are  the  fellow  I  have 
been  waiting  for.  (7)  They  purchased  all  they  could  get.  (8)  I  saw 
the  book  you  told  me  about.  (9)  Many  were  the  brave  deeds  done. 
(10)  There  goes  the  man  you  want  to  see. 

The  conjunction  "than"  is  used  to  join  two  members  of  a 
sentence ;  the  greater  part  of  the  second  member  is  often  omitted  (or 
"understood"). 

Analyze  the  following: 

(1)  Edward  is  younger  than  his  brother.  (2)  You  have  known 
Mr.  Williams  longer  than  I.  (3)  You  have  known  iTom  longer  than 
me.  (4)  They  obeyed  sooner  than  you  did.  (5)  I  like  you  better 
than  he.     (6)   I  like  you  better  than  him. 

Adverbial  clauses  of  degree  often  have  several  words  "under- 
stood." 

In  the  following  sentences  supply  the  missing  words.  Give  the 
syntax  of  the  subordinate  clauses : 

(1)  This  table  is  as  old  as  any  other  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
house.  (2)  Apples  cost  as  much  as  five  dollars  a  barrel.  (3)  You 
are  as  happy  as  the  birds.  (4)  Who  is  more  powerful  than  he?  (S) 
He  possessed  more  courage  than  strength. 

The  conjunction  "that"  is  often  omitted. 

Analyze  the  following: 
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The 

Edson-Laing  Readers 

A  Basal  Series  by  Andrew  W.  Edson,  Associate  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  New  York  City,  and  Mary  E.  Laing,  author 
of  "Reading:  A  Manual  for  Teachers." 

Books  Ready 

Book  One  Busy  Folk 

Book  Two  Lend  a  Hand 

Book  Three  Neighbors 

Book  Four  Working  Together 

Each  book  contains  the  necessary  Directions 
for  the  teacher,  in  the  respective  grades,  a 
Word  and  Phrase  List  and  a  Pronouncing 
Vocabulary. 

This  Series  is  most  carefully  graded.  The 
introduction  of  new  words  and  phrases  is  very 
gradual  and  the  repetition  adequate. 

The  literature  is  of  the  highest  rank  and  is 
interesting  and  stimulating  to  the  American 
youth.  Each  story  is  selected  with  a  view 
to  making  a  definite  contribution  to  the  social, 
industrial  and  ethical  development  of  the  child. 

Full  information  sent  on  request. 

BENJ.  H.  SANBORN  AND  COMPANY 


BOSTON 
120  Bojlston  Street 


NEW  YORK 
1517  West  38th  Street 


CHICAGO 

629  South  Wabash  Avenue 


I^  Welsbach 

This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  a  great  many  schools  throughout 
all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws    the    Light 

DOWN 

Where    You    Want  It 

SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


REFLEX 
LIGHT 


Get  the  Genuine 


Latest  Improvement  in 
Gas     Lighting 


Write  for  Illattrattd  Booklet 


WELSBACH  GAS  LAMP  CO. 


392  Canal  Street 


New  York  City 


(1)  They  heard  you  were  ill.  (2)  The  fact  is  I  was  unprepared 
for  any  demonstration  of  that  kind.  (3)  James  saw  he  was  about  to 
go.  (4)  The  truth  is  you  have  come  upon  me  unexpectedly.  (5)  Did 
you  know  Henry  had  left  the  city. 

Select  a  page  from  the  class  reader.  Have  pupils  break  up  the 
complex  and  compound  sentences  into  their  simpler  components. 
Transcribe  a  whole  paragraph,  giving  expression  to  each  idea  through 
the  medium  of  a  simple  sentence.  Have  pupils  close  readers.  Let 
the  pupil  combine  the  sentences  of  his  own  composition  into  complex 
and  compound  ones.  That  each  group  may  be  converted  into  either 
a  compound  or  complex  sentence  in  the  important  fact.  Upon  what 
will  the  nature  of  the  result  depend?  Upon  the  kind  of  connectives 
used.  If  these  are  selected  from  the  list  of  subordinate  conjunctions, 
relative  pronouns  or  conjunctive  adverbs  the  resulting  sentence  is  apt 
to  be  more  logical  and  less  "stringy."  A  list  of  subordinate  conjunc- 
tions, relative  pronouns  and  conjunctive  adverbs  should  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  class  room.  The  pupil  should  be  urged  to  select 
his  connectives  (in  his  composition  work)   from  this  list. 


THE  NEW  STORY  HOUR  READERS. 
{An  account  of  a   class  visit.) 

At  first  we  must  confess  we  were  not  a  little  skeptical  when  we- 
heard  that  there  was  on  the  market  a  new  series  of  basal  readers,, 
which  were  unusual  in  character  and  results.  We  did  not  see  how 
there  could  be  any  justification  for  any  other  new  readers  and  much 
less  how  they  could  be  more  efficient  than  those  already  in  use.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  subject  had  been  pretty  well  exhausted.  At  the 
same  time  we  were  well  aware  that  many  of  the  older  methods 
produced  reading  at  the  expense  of  the  teacher's  patience  and  strength, 
and  that  the  children  regarded  their  reading  as  anything  but  pleasant. 

And  right  here  it  occurred  to  us  that  there  was  a  weak  spot  in 
the  past  methods  which  offered  a  good  opening  for  a  still  better  series. 
If  readers  could  be  constructed  that  would  remedy  these  defects,  and 
also  have  the  advantages  of  the  previous  methods,  then  would  the 
millennium  of  teaching  reading  have  truly  come.  As  if  to  substantiate 
this  thought  it  would  seem  as  if  the  title  of  this  new  system,  the  Story 
Hour  Readers  (American  Book  Company)  was  significant  of  its  aim 
along  this  direction. 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  we  concluded  that  this  rumor  about  an 
ideal  series  of  readers  was  worth  looking  into.  Before,  however,  we 
had  opportunity  to  make  the  investigation  in  person,  we  were  fortunate 
in  having  a  talk  with  a  recent  visitor  to  the  authors'  school,  and  we 
reprint  below  as  well  as  we  can  her  impressions  of  this  method  of 
teaching  as  she  saw  it  in  the  class  rooms. 

"Like  you  I  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  the  Story  Hour 
Readers  and  the  extraordinary  attractiveness  of  the  books  themselves 
and  the  wonderful  results  which  they  have  been  producing.  With  this 
in  mind  the  other  day  I  visited  the  authors'  school.  Public  School 
No.  184,  Manhattan,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  where  the  Story 
Hour  method  was  worked  out  by  Miss  Ida  Coe,  assistant  principal,, 
and  Miss  Alice  J.  Christie,  a  teacher  in  the  first  grade.  Apparently  the 
curiosity  of  others  had  been  aroused  much  like  my  own  for  I  found 
on  visiting  the  school  that  teachers  had  come  from  various  parts  of 
the  city,  from  New  Jersey,  and  from  Long  Island  to  see  for  themselves 
how  this  system  worked  out. 

"My  first  impression  in  both  grades  were  entirely  in  accord  with 
all  the  claims  that  I  had  heard  made  for  the  Story  Hour  method,  and 
the  more  I  saw  of  its  working  in  the  classes,  the  more  heartily  I  in- 
dorsed it  in  every  way.  In  those  classes  of  about  fifty  pupils  each, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  children  of  foreign  parents,  there  was  no 
need  of  discipline  for  the  lessons  were  so  absorbing  that  the  children 
had  no  thought  for  anything  else.  Each  child  was  keenly  alert  and 
enthusiastic,  and  anxious  to  have  the  teacher  give  him  the  various  tasks 
to  do.  Intense  interest  was  manifested  from  start  to  finish,  and  there 
was  never  a  moment  that  the  lesson  hung  fire  in  any  way. 

"Every  step  in  the  development  of  the  lesson  was  taken  eagerly  by 
the  pupils — the  telling  of  the  story,  the  dramatization,  the  blackboard 
work,  the  work  with  the  perception  cards,  and  the  reading  from  the 
books.  Each  step  looked  to  the  pupils  like  play,  but  each  taught  some- 
thing of  value,  so  that  when  the  pupils  came  to  read  from  the  books 
they  did  it  readily  and  naturally.  There  was  nothing  mechanical  about 
the  reading,  but  apparently  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  thought  and 
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of  the  way  that  the  words  should  be  grouped,  that  led  to  a  natural 
expression,  not  ordinarily  found  among  children  of  that  age  except 
when  they  talk.  This,  I  understood  from  the  authors,  was  one  of  the 
main  aims  of  the  system,  and  it  was  very  obviously  an  aim  which  was 
an  accomplished  fact. 

"The  Story  Hour  Readers  are  based  on  the  'story'  or  'content' 
method,  but  the  authors  do  not  claim  that  they  have  produced  some- 
thing that  is  entirely  original.  On  the  contrary,  they  frankly  acknowl- 
edge their  indebtedness  to  previous  systems,  but  believe  that  they  have 
improved  on  them  and  carried  the  'story'  method  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  is  the  case,  and  it 
was  unnecessary  to  ask  the  other  visitors  what  they  thought  because 
their  attitude  was  equally  hearty  in  its  commendation.  The  stories  of 
the  lessons  are  filled  with  action  and  humor,  adaptations  of  nursery 
rhymes  which  children  of  that  age  are  so  fond  of.  The  books  are, 
however,  filled  with  reading  material  of  a  varied  character,  and  the 
other  kinds  are  no  less  pleasing  to  the  child's  fancy.  But  whether  they 
were  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  nursery  classics,  children's  poems,  or 
folk  stories,  they  are  all  illustrated  in  the  books  with  pictures  in  colors 
in  a  manner  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  uny  other  school 
readers.  Indeed  the  books  look  entirely  unlike  the  conventional  school 
readers  in  the  striking  character  of  their  illustrations,  and  for  this 
reason  children  are  all  the  more  attracted  to  them. 

"Another  thing  in  the  lessons  in  the  Story  Hours  that  struck  me 
favorably  was  the  work  in  phonetics.  I  believe  in  phonetics,  but  I 
used  to  think  that  the  only  way  that  they  could  be  taught  properly 
was  in  a  regular  series  of  phonetic  readers.  But  now  having  seen 
classes  using  the  Story  Hour  method,  I  realize  that  ir.  the  older  sys- 
tem there  was  something  lacking.  The  trouble  used  to  be  that 
phonetics  were  the  all  in  all,  and  that  the  reading  material  was  shaped 
to  harmonize  with  them,  and  consequently  was  of  a  dry,  uninteresting, 
manufactured  character.  In  the  Story  Hour  Readers,  however,  the 
stories  have  been  made  as  interesting  as  possible,  and  the  phonetics 
have  been  adapted  to  them.  But  it  should  not  be  thought  for  a  moment 
that  phonetics  have  been  sacrificed,  for  I  believe  that  as  taught  in  this 
way  they  are  grasped  all  the  more  easily  by  the  child. 

"There  is  a  book  for  each  half  year,  and  also  a  manual  for  teachers 
which  lays  out  the  work  and  suggests  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  be 
carried  on,  in  a  manner  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  any  other 
similar  book  for  teachers.  If  you  have  not  seen  these  books,  I  would 
advise  you  to  get  a  set." 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Most  children  make  mistakes  and  continue  to  make  them  through 
laziness,  not  through  lack  of  knowledge.  We  teach  him  that  subject 
and  predicate  must  agree  in  number,  but  he  continues  to  say,  "He 
don't."  In  like  manner  we  teach  him  the  correct  spelling  of  many 
words,  and  though  his  recitation  in  spelling  may  be  beyond  criticism, 
yet  his  spelling  in  composition  is  as  bad  as  ever.  Children  of  foreign 
parentage  early  learn  to  form  the  plural  of  you  as  they  form  that  of 
shoe ;  one  being  shoes,  the  other  is  naturally  youse.  And  though  an 
examination  will  show  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  correct  form, 
ordinary  conversation  will  show  a  constant  use  of  the  natural  form. 

These  things  are  to  be  changed  not  by  greater  insistence  on  knowl- 
edge, but  by  an  emphasis  on  purpose.  The  boy  who  aims  to  speak 
"good  English"  will  be  constantly  improving  his  speech ;  the  one  who 
aims  to  spell  correctly  will  avoid  errors  in  spelling,  either  by  looking  up 
words  when  he  is  in  doubt,  or  by  using  words  whose  spelling  is 
absolutely  known. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "automatization."  The  most  expert 
penmen  lose  their  skill  when  their  minds  are  fixed  on  things  other  than 
their  writing.  "Automatic"  writing,  in  children  then  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  We  must  get  good  writing  not  by  constant  repetition  alone, 
but  by  having  every  character  formed  with  the  mind  of  the  writer 
charged  with  the  purpose  of  producing  good  writing. 

Good  language,  good  spelling,  and  good  work  of  every  other  sort 
are  to  be  produced  in  the  same  way.  Each  must  have  as  its  motive 
power,  the  "will  to  do." 

Wm.  B.  Kelsey, 

Superintendent  of  School,  Stamford,  Conn. 


THE 

UNDERWOOD 

Added  new  meanings  to  the  word 

Typewriter 

VISIBILITY,    SPEED, 
ACCURACY,  STABILITY 

UNDERWOOD 

"The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy" 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  inc. 

Underwood  Building,  New  York 

BRANCHES   IN   ALL   PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


SANE  PHONICS  AT  LAST! 

The  Peters  &   Brumbaugh 
Method  Readers 

By  Marian  S.  Peters, 

Principal   of   Calhoun   School,   Philadelphia, 
and 

Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Superintendent   of   Philadelphia   Schools. 

BOOK  ONE 

Teacher's  Edition  of  Book  One. 
Cards    (in  Box)   for  Book   One. 

BOOK  TWO 

Teacher's  Edition  of  Book  Two. 
Cards   (in  Box)   for  Book  Two. 

This  is  a  complete  working  series  for  Primary 

Reading.    The  method  is  simple  and  thorough 

and  free  from  the  befogging  encumbrances  of 

most  phonic  methods.     Any  average  teacher 

can  use  it  without  previous  instruction. 

No    charts    are    needed.      It    promotes    good 

spelling. 

Christopher  Sower  Company 

PUBLISHERS 
124  North  Eighteenth  Street  PHILADELPHIA 
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Text-Books    of    Real  Merit 

on  the 

New  York  City  Supply  List 

The  Carroll  and  Brooks  Readers.  These  Readers  make  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  child's  interests,  and  give  a  basic 
training  in  good  reading. 

The  Appleton  Arithmetics.  These  Arithmetics  present  the 
essentials  of  the  subject  systematically  and  accurately. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  modern  teaching  of  arithmetic. 

Firman's  Progressive  Lessons  in  English.  In  Two  Books. 
Book  I  is  for  use  in  4A-5B  grades;  Book  II  for  6A-8B 
grades.  Together  they  teach  whatever  can  be  taught 
about  good  English.  Simple  in  treatment,  they  are  sound 
in  their  method  and  convincing  in  the  results  they  have 
attained. 

Southworth's  Builders  of  Our  Country.    Books  I  and  II.    A 

delightful  history  reader  for  intermediate  grades,  contain- 
ing graphic  hero  studies,  and  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the 
making  of  our  history. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Spellers.  Published  by  yearly  parts 
in  pamphlet  form.     In  successful  use  in  many  schools. 

Recent  Additions  of  Supplementary  Reading 


A  few  weeks  ago  two  hundred  and  fifty  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
boys  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls  in  the 
Ottumwa  schools  were  asked  to  state  their  choice  of  occupation  and  to 
tell  how  long  they  had  had  this  occupation  in  mind.  Sixty-nine  boys 
made  no  choice  and  many  others  had  made  the  choice  very  recently. 
.\  total  of  forty-eight  occupations  were  mentioned  of  which  the  most 
favored  were :  Farming,  twenty-two ;  bookkeeping,  fourteen ;  medicine, 
thirteen.  Forty-six  girls  had  made  no  choice,  while  the  others  named 
nineteen  occupations.  Teaching  led  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
and  stenography  followed  next  with  thirty-nine. 

How  many  of  these  fifty-four  occupations  named  by  both  boys  and 
girls  can  have  any  place  whatever  in  the  course  of  study  for  the 
grammar  grades? 

If  any  definite  vocational  education  is  attempted  in  the  grammar 
grades,  who  is  wise  enough  to  say  what  occupation  the  American  boy 
or  girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  is  to  follow? 

Why  not  devote  the  energy  of  these  grades  entirely  to  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  useful,  intelligent  citizenship? 

H.  E.  Bl.\ckmar, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


Supply  List 
Number 


Price 


8008     Thomson's  Bud  and  Bamboo  (For  Fourth  Year).. $0.28 

8026     The  Kipling  Reader  for  Elementarv  Grades   (For 

Fifth   Year)    32 

8052     The  Kipling  Reader  for  Upper  Grades  (For  Sixth 


Year) 
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D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 


35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Represented  by  A.  J.  MacElroy 


RECENTLY    ADDED    TO    N.    Y.    LIST 


Lippincott^s  PRIMER 

FIRST  READER 

By  HOMER  P.  LEWIS,   Supt.  Schools,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
ELIZABETH    LEWIS. 
The  readiug  matter  is  excellent — the  illustrations  are  exquisite — the 
mechanism   is   faultless. 

Do  you  need  new  books  for  the  little  folks?     It  so,  get  these  books. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH 

By  J.  W.  SEWELL 

Superintendent  oj  Grammar  Grades  in  the  Puilic  Schools  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

This  text-book  provides  work  in  grammar  and  composition  for  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades.  The  lessons  are  presented  in  groups  of  Ave 
each  :  two  are  devoted  to  grammar  and  three  to  composition  work — 
oral  and  written. 

Those  who  are  seeking  for  a  book  for  the  grades  named  will  do  well 
to  look  into  the  merits  of  this  book  before  making  a  selection. 

The  book  is  in  two  parts— Part  I.  for  seventh  grade,  and  Part  II. 
for  eighth  grade  work. 


MORRIS'S  U.  S.  HISTORIES 

ELEMENTARY    HISTORY 

SCHOOL    HISTORY 

\  series  of  well  graded,  intensely  interesting  Histories  which  are 
the  delight  of  thousands  of  teachers  and  tens  of  thousands  of  girls  and 
boys  in  "American  Schools. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Publishers  Philadelphia 


Professor  Home  claims  that  while  we  emphasize  a  better  pay  fo. 
teachers  we  are  in  danger  of  coming  to  teach  for  pay.  This,  to  me. 
is  not  so  objectionable  as  appears  at  first  glance. 

It  is  but  natural,  since  we  are  striving  for  better  schools,  that,  as 
the  demands  become  greater,  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  should 
come  into  play  and  many  teachers  be  dropped  by  the  wayside.  Their 
places  must  be  filled.  Increase  in  population  demands  additional  schools. 
This  necessitates  the  employment  of  still  more  teachers — better  pre- 
pared than  heretofore.  The  supply  has  been  less  than  the  demand.  In 
order  to  attract  men  and  women  from  other  walks  in  life,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  increase  the  pay  so  that  it  approximates  what  can  be 
earned  in  other  professions. 

It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  some  are  engaged  in  teaching 
simply  for  the  money  to  be  earned.  This  is  true  in  every  calling  in  life. 
We  doubt  whether  any  other  profession  has  so  small  a  proportion  of 
this  class  of  workers.  The  great  majority  of  teachers  are  still  under- 
paid. Were  they  to  expend  as  much  time  and  energy  in  any  other 
business,  financially,  they  would  be  better  situated.  No  profession  is 
free  from  those  who  add  neither  brains  nor  dignity  to  it.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  saying  of  that  great  Teacher,  "For  wheresoever  the 
carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together."  Why  should 
any  one  presume  that  teaching  should  be  an  exception? 

I  fail  to  see  how  so  much  harm  is  done  to  any  school  system  where 
the  teachers  are  working  for  the  Almighty  dollar,  and  striving  to  give 
a  little  more  than  value  received.  Our  best  school  systems  are  those 
where  the  pay  is  so  attractive  that  teachers  of  ability  seek  appoint- 
ment therein.  My  best  teachers  have  always  been  those  who  were 
ambitious  and  had  an  eye  open  for  a  better  position.  My  poorest 
teachers  have  invariably  been  those  who  were  satisfied  with  themselves 
and  those  about  them.  They  were  not  teaching  for  pay  either,  because 
they  were  usually  those  who  received  the  least  amount. 

Boards  of  Education  are  not  noted  for  paying  for  less  than  they 
receive.  As  a  rule,  they  are  inclined  to  be  rather  economical.  I  know 
of  no  board  accepting  the  services  of  a  teacher,  who  asked  for  no  com- 
pensation, but  simply  desired  to  teach  because  of  love  for  the  profession. 
On  the  other  hand  many  teachers  have  been  sought,  and  engaged  at  an 
increased  salary. 

The  great  trouble  has  been  that  too  many  have  made  teaching  a 
stepping  stone  to  something  more  lucrative.  Pay  sufficient  salary  to 
keep  good  teachers  in  the  work  and  to  attract  others  in  such  a  way 
that  their  training  may  be  for  life's  work. 

W.  M.  Yeingst, 
Superintendent,  Minersville,  Pa. 


B,  Q 


(Finest  beyond  question.) 
That's    the    verdict    of    the    readers    of    Teachers    Mono- 
graphs. 
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LANGUAGE— IB 

(^Continued  from  page   62.) 
Sweeping  and  washing  the  dishes, 

Bringing  the  wood  from  the  shed, 
Ironing,  sewing  and  knitting. 

Helping  to  make  up  the  beds. 
Taking  good  care  of  the  baby. 

Watching  her  lest  she  should  fall ; 
We  little  children  are  busy; 

Oh,  there  is  work  for  us  all. 
Helping  mamma. 

Work  makes  us  cheerful  and  happy. 

Makes  us  both  active  and  strong; 
Play  we  enjoy  all  the  better 

When  we  have  labored  so  long. 
Gladly  we  help  our  kind  parents. 

Quickly  we  come  to  their  call, 
Children  should  love  to  be  busy — 

There  is  much  work  for  us  all. 
Helping  papa  and  mamma. 

Conduct  on  the  Street. 
No  one  likes  to  play  with  a  child  who  is  rough  and  quarrelsome. 
Children  should  be  courteous  and  kind  to  their  playmates  and  people 
they  meet.  They  should  not  throw  things  around  on  the  pavement  or 
destroy  other  people's  property  such  as  breaking  windows,  marking 
buildings,  etc.     The  following  stories  may  be  used  as  incentives. 

Kindness. 
When  playing,  a  little  girl  and  boy  found  a  dog  lying  by  the  road, 
moaning  piteously.  He  looked  up  at  them  with  longing  eyes.  They 
found  that  a  wagon  had  run  over  his  foot.  The  little  girl  brought 
some  water  to  bathe  it  while  her  brother  bound  it  tightly  with  his 
handkerchief.  They  took  him  home  and  cared  for  him.  After  that 
you  never  saw  them  without  the  dog  at  their  heels. 

Politeness. 

A  boy  was  on  his  way  to  answer  an  "ad"  in  the  paper  for  a  posi- 
tion. He  was  sitting  in  a  crowded  car  when  an  elderly  man  entered. 
He  rose  at  once  and  offered  his  seat  to  the  gentleman.  They  both 
got  off  at  the  same  place.  The  man  asked  the  boy  where  he  was 
going.  The  gentleman  proved  to  be  the  very  one  who  had  advertised 
for  the  boy.    You  may  be  sure  our  little  friend  secured  the  position. 

Conduct  at  School. 

We  must  always  be  punctual  and  come  regularly  to  school.  One 
pupil  coming  in  late  disturbs  the  whole  class  and  wastes  every  one's 
time.  When  we  grow  up  and  start  to  work  we  must  be  on  time  or  we 
will  lose  our  positions.  When  we  want  to  catch  certain  trains  we  must 
be  early,  as  "Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man." 

Children  should  be  guided  in  forming  good  friendships  and  seek- 
ing good  companions.     This  story  may  be  told  to  the  children : 

A  farmer  set  a  net  in  his  field  to  catch  some  crows  who  were  eating 
his  corn.     He  caught  the  crows  and  a  dove  also. 

"I  am  not  a  crow,"  said  the  dove.  "Can  you  not  see  I  am  white  ?" 
But  the  farmer  said,  "I  caught  you  with  the  crows.  You  should  not 
have  stayed  with  them  if  you  did  not  wish  to  be  treated  like  them." 

As  the  school  room  is  a  pupil's  home  part  of  the  day,  it  should  be 
kept  clean  and  cheerful.  Children  should  be  careful  not  to  throw 
papers  around  the  floor  and  should  keep  their  desks  and  wardrobes 
in  good  order. 

Conduct  at  the  Table. 

When  we  are  called  to  the  table  we  must  enter  the  room  and  take 
our  places  quietly.  We  should  not  fool  or  play  with  anything  before 
us  nor  sit  with  our  elbows  on  the  table.  When  we  wish  anything  we 
should  say,  "Will  you  kindly  pass  me  the  bread?"  etc.,  or  "Thank  you." 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  make  any  noise  with  our  mouths  while 
chewing,  and  should  keep  our  lips  closed  while  there  is  food  in  the 
mouth. 

The  children  might  be  taught  the  rhyme : 

"With  knife,  or  fork,  or  napkin  ring 
I' must  not  play,  nor  must  I  sing." 


ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
TEXT  BOOK  LIST  FOR  1914 


The  ALDINE 
LANGUAGE 
METHOD 

A  FIRST  LANGUAGE  BOOK 
AND  TEACHER'S  MANUAL 
FOR  FOURTH  YEAR 
By    SPAULDING    C^    BRYCE 

Joint     Authors     of    The     Aldine     Readers. 


No.  7795.    Aldine  First  Language  Book 
No.  7804.    A  Manual  for  Teachers 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

27-29     WEST      TWENTY-THIRD      STREET,     NEW      YORK 


LITTLE  PEOPLE  EVERYWHERE 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHY  READERS 


A  mine  of  information  in  story  form. 

A  series  that  enriches  the  dry  text-book  work  and  makes 
the  geography  hour  a  delight. 

Bv  Etta  BlaisdoU  McDonald,  author  of  the  "Child  Life  Readers,"  and  Julia 
Dalrymple.  Illustrated  with  colored  plates  and  full-page  pictures.  Bach 
volume  60  cents:  to  teachers  or  schools,  45  cents,  postpaid.  The  following 
volumes  are  ready; 

KATHLEEN  IN  IRELAND  UME'  SAN  IN  JAPAN 

BETTY  IN  CANADA  FRITZ  IN  GERMANY 

MANXJEL  IN  MEXICO  RAFAEL  IN   ITALY 

GERDA  IN   SWEDEN  BORIS  IN   RUSSIA 

MARTA  IN  HOLLAND  HASSAN   HJ   EGYPT 

DONALD  IN  SCOTLAND  JOSEFA  IN   SPAIN 

COLETTE  IN  FRANCE 

THE    WIDE   AWAKE  READERS 

are  firmly  established  in  the  best  scliool  systems  of  the  country.  Wliyl 
Because  they  are  the  most  carefully  graded,  the  most  interesting,  and  the 
most  unhaclmeyed  of  reading-books. 

All  three  of  these  qualities  help  to  make  the  books  a  perfect  expression 
series.  Good  expression,  too.  is  secured  by  the  rapid  reading  due  to  the  use 
in  the  First  Reader  of  two-thirds  of  the  words  introduced  in  the  Primer. 

The  prose  selections  do  not  duplicate  those  in  other  readers. 
Fourth    Reader    just    published. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  Street,  BOSTON.        623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
New  York  Cily  Representative,  STANLEY  JOHNSON 
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An  Open  Letter 


To  the  Principal  of  the  Onward  Public  School: 

You  are  honest.  You  are  alert.  You  are  quite  worthy  of 
the  trust  committed  to  you.  The  success  of  your  school  is 
the  apple  of  your  professional  eye.  Honesty,  alertness, 
worthiness,  success — these  qualities  require  close  attention  to 
the  selection  of  text-books  and  supplementary  readers.  You 
want  and  will  have  only  the  best. 

In  establishing  an  Eastern  Depository  for  A.  Flanagan 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  we  have  had  your  interests  at  heart.  All  we 
ask  is  that  you  take  us  at  our  word  until  you  have  proved  or 
disproved  our  claim.  Send  for  catalogue,  then  for  sample 
copies  of  books  you  will  need — demonstrate. 

Mark  you — Eighteen  Titles  Added  to  New  York  Board  of 
Education's  School  Supply  List  This  Year! 

As  for  magazines,  we  publish  Teachers  Magazine,  the 
National  Magazine  of  Methods  for  lower  grades,  and  Edu- 
cational Foundations,  the  National  Magazine  of  Pedagogy. 
Your  school  cannot  be  true  to  its  name  unless  the  teachers 
are  supplied  with  these  periodicals. 

We   challenge   you   to   try   out   the   following  proposition: 
Adopt  some  of  our  supplementary  readers  and  we  will  fur- 
nish your  teachers  with  our  magazines  without  further  cost. 
The  regular  price  is  $1.25  a  year  each. 
Yours  Onwardly, 
Educational   Magazine   Publishing   Co., 
31-33  E.  27th  St.,  New  York. 


RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING 

Teachers   Monographs 

The  National  Journal  of  the  Public 
Schools. 


READ    BY    SO.OOO    TEACHERS 
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TENDENCIES  IN  EDUCATION 

CRITICISMS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Current  criticisms  of  the  public  school  are  discussed  in  a  report 
just  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Among  other 
things,  the  contention  that  the  "three  R's"  are  neglected  in  the  modern 
school  is  answered  with  the  emphatic  statement  that  "the  three  R's 
are  better  taught  today  than  they  were  SO  or  60  years  ago." 

"We  frequently  hear  that  there  are  'too  many  subjects,'  'too  many 
fads  and  frills,'  and  hence  neglect  of  the  three  R's,"  says  the  report. 
"The  critics  who  utter  this  sort  of  criticism  seldom  agree  on  exactly 
what  the  fads  and  frills  are,  but  they  invariably  look  back  to  a  golden 
past  when  the  so-called  'fundamentals,'  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, were  taught  in  such  a  way  as  never  to  be  forgotten.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  system  of  today  is  immeasurably  ahead  of  the  school 
system  of  the  past.  The  growth  has  been  steady.  Whatever  may 
be  said  against  the  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study,  its  'fads  and 
frills,'  the  contention  that  the  essentials,  so  called,  have  suffered  in 
comparison  with  the  past,  falls  flat.'' 

In  discussing  current  criticism  generally,  the  report  finds  that 
much  of  the  criticism  of  the  public  schools  of  today  is  due  to  a  marked 
change  in  the  purpose  of  public  education.  "The  charge  of  a  curricu- 
lum "behind  the  times,'  and  the  demand  for  vocational  subjects,  repre- 
sent no  mere  call  for  different  school  subjects  as  such,  but  a  com- 
plete transformation  in  the  idea  of  what  the  public  school  should  do. 

"Those  who  criticise  the  bookish  curriculum  of  the  public  school, 
whether  elementary  or  high  school,  are  really  striving  for  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  changed  purpose  of  education :  To  reach  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people  with  the  kind  of  training  that  will  make 
them  not  merely  intelligent  in  respect  to  things  that  are  in  books, 
but  will  equip  them  directly  for  the  kind  of  life,  economic  and  social, 
which  they  will  lead  when  they  leave  school;  while  those  who  oppose 
the  innovations  do  so  because  they  do  not  concede  this  broader,  though 
apparently  more  specialized,  purpose." 

SAVING  TIME  IN  EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  waste  of  at  least  two  years  in  the  present  plan  of 
American  education.  This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  a  committee 
of  prominent  educators  in  a  report  on  "Economy  of  Time  in  Edu- 
cation" just  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

This  conclusion  follows  an  investigation  lasting  nearly  10  years 
by  a  committee  of  the  National  Education  Association,  of  which  Presi- 
dent James  H.  Baker,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  is  chairman.  The 
committee  have  endeavored  to  form  a  plan  that  would  do  away  with 
the  two-year  loss.  They  propose  that  six  years  be  assigned  to  the  ele- 
mentary school  instead  of  eight  as  at  present;  that  the  high-school 
period  be  from  age  12  to  18.  divided  into  two  parts,  of  four  and 
two  years  each ;  that  college  work  extend  from  18  to  20,  or  16  to  20, 
according  to  the  method  of  distributing  the  last  two  secondary  years ; 
and  that  graduate  or  professional  work  at  a  university  cover  the  years 
from  20  to  24.  This  would  enable  boys  and  girls  to  get  ample  voca- 
tional training  after  the  age  of  12;  it  would  enable  those  who  go  on 
to  college  to  get  through  their  college  work  at  the  age  of  20;  and  it 
would  save  the  professional  man  from  having  to  wait  until  27  to 
start  his  professional  career. 

The  report  insists  that  the  present  elementary  course  is  too  long; 
that  the  ground  now  covered  in  eight  years  can  be  covered  just  as 
efficiently  in  six,  allowing  secondary  work  to  begin  at  the  age  of  12. 
To  save  on  elementary  schooling  they  urge :  "Choose  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  and  the  most  important  topics;  make  a  distinction 
between  first-rate  facts  and  principles  and  tenth-rate.  Confine  the 
period  of  elementary  education  to  mastering  the  tools  of  education. 
Include  the  last  two  years  of  the  present  elementary  school  in  the 
period  of  secondary  education  and  begin  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guage, elementary  algebra,  constructive  geometry,  elementary  science, 
and  history  two  years  earlier  than  at  present." 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  concentrating  on  a  few  valu- 
able studies :  "The  great  mistake  of  our  education  is  to  suppose  that 
quantity  and  strain  constitute  education.  Education  is  a  question  of 
doing  a  few  essential  things  well  and  without  overstrain.  The  col- 
lege has  committed  a  grievous  mistake  in  demanding  ever  more  in 
quantity  rather  than  in  quality  produced  under  condition  of  healthy 
normal  development." 
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The  report  takes  up  the  problem  of  saving  time  in  education  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  college,  the  school,  and  society  at  large,  as 
well  as  of  the  individual  pupil ;  and  it  contains  opinions  on  every  phase 
of  the  question  from  representative  school  men  and  the  general  public. 

DEPARTMENTAL  TEACHING  IN  THE  GRADES. 

In  order  to  secure  definite  information  relating  to  departmental 
teaching  in  city  schools  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  re- 
cently sent  a  questionnaire  upon  this  subject  to  superintendents  in 
cities  of  S.OOO  population  and  over. 

Of  813  replies  received,  461  report  departmental  teaching,  some 
in  all  subjects  and  others  in  only  a  few.  Not  many  have  departmental 
teaching  below  the  sixth  grade  and  few  favor  it  below  the  seventh, 
if  there  are  eight  grades  in  the  elementary  school. 

It  is  usually  stated  that  co-ordination  is  secured  chiefly  by  fre- 
quent conferences  of  teachers,  close  supervision,  and  detailed  courses 
of  study. 

The  following  are  typical  of  the  views  expressed  by  those  who 
have  experimented  with  departmental  teaching  in  the  grades : 

1.  Succeeds  with  the  strong  and  industrious  pupils  and  fails  with 
the  weak  and  lazy. 

2.  Tends  to  develop  independence  and  self-reliance. 

3.  Danger  of  teachers  making  their  subjects  of  more  importance 
than  their  pupils. 

4.  Have  had  departmental  teaching  since  1896-7  and  have  found 
that  it  is  more  economical;  that  it  requires  pupils  to  be  independent 
of  the  teacher ;  that  they  are  better  able  to  express  their  ideas,  and 
that  promotion  can  be  made  by  subject. 

5.  English  should  be  distributed  among  the  different  teachers  so 
that  it  may  be  co-ordinated  with  other  subjects. 

6.  Better  teaching  and  discipline;  more  interest;  less  loss  between 
grades. 

7.  Satisfaction  on  the  whole  but  open  to  faults  such  as  overtax- 
ing the  child. 

8.  Efficiency  of  pupils  higher;  discipline  suffers. 

9.  Makes  the  break  between  the  grades  and  high  school  less 
sudden. 

10.  All  right  if  child  does  not  meet  too  many  teachers. 

11.  Very  superior;  teachers  more  interested;  pupils  develop 
broader  ideas. 

12.  Excellent  if  teaching  force  is  prepared  and  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

13.  If  there  is  a  poor  teacher  in  the  departmental  corps  pupils  do 
not  have  her  all  the  time. 

14.  Will  abandon  the  plan,  as  we  secure  better  results  with  one 
teacher  to  a  grade;  discipline  easier,  and  teachers  prefer  old  method 
of  having  a  room  of  their  own. 

15.  Gave  the  plan  a  fair  trial,  but  it  proved  an  absolute  failure ; 
perhaps  the  novelty  of  the  plan  causes  some  to  think  it  a  good  scheme. 

16.  Difficult  to  co-ordinate  the  work  properly;  moral  hold  of 
teacher  not  so  strong;  supervision  by  principal  more  difficult. 

17.  Will  abolish  or  greatly  modify  it  this  year;  pupils  are  not 
taught  individually. 

18.  Do  not  care  for  it ;  would  rather  have  one-teacher  plan  in 
first-year  high  school  than  extend  departmental  system  to  the  grades. 

TEACHERS'  PENSIONS. 

Are  pensions  in  general  wise?  Should  a  State  pension  its  work- 
ers? Should  it  pay  pensions  to  teachers  any  more  than  to  any  other 
class  of  employees  ? 

These  are  questions  discussed  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the 
bulletin  is  to  describe  the  pension  systems  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  study  Raymond  W.  Sies,  the  author,  takes  occasion  to 
discuss  the  principles  underlying  all  pensions,  and  especially  teachers' 
pensions  in  the  United  States. 
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Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

are  prepared  with  the  same  care  as  are  the  colors  for  pro- 
fessional use.  They  supplement  your  teaching  as  effectively 
as  do  the  colors  an  artist  puts  on  his  ovyn  canvas. 


The  box  here  shown  is  3672  on  the  Supply  List  for  1913. 
It  has  four  colors:  Carmine,  Ultramarine  Blue,  Black  and 
Perfect  Yellow;  No.  7  Brush,  Charcoal  Gray  or  another 
Perfect  Yellow  in  place  of  Black,  if  desired. 

The  following  are  on  the  1913  Supply  List: 

Item. 

3600  ) 

3601  Superior  Water  Colors. 

3602  J 

3672     Box  Water  Colors,  4  Colors. 

3685     Cake  Colors  for  Refilling  Boxes 

368SA  Water  Colors  in  Tubes 

3691     Water  Color  Cups 

369S     Liquid  India  Ink 

3935     Box  Water  Colors,  9  Colors. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  REYNOLDS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 


INTRODUCES 


ISAAC  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  of 
the  New  York  University  has  introduced  a  course  in 
shorthand,  using  the  Isaac  Pitman  textbooks. 

Other  well-known  institutions  teaching  this  system 
are  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  Extension  teach- 
ing, COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


BOOKS  ON   THE  NEW  YORK  LIST: 

Supply 
List  No. 

117  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 
108  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  Instructor 
6252c  Pitman's  Progressive  Dictator 

120  20th  Cent.  Business  Dictation  and  Legal  Forms 

121  Chas.  E.  Smith's  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting 
7238  Cumulative  Speller  and  Shorthand  Vocabulary. 

7241  Style  Book  of  Business  English. 


Send  for  copy  of  Eeport  of  a  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education  on  the  Teaching  of  Shorthand  in  Hi^h  Schools,  and  par- 
ticulars of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  WEST  FORTY-FIFTH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Schwartz,    Kirwin  &   Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 
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FOR  THE 
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Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


EsUblished    1869. 


Efficiency    Demands 


that  expenditure  of  money  and  of  efifort  be  made  with 
a  definite  purpose  and  in  a  way  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 


Business    Principles   Apply 

In  School  Management 


It  costs  $20.00  more  or  kss  to  cover  1000  books 
for  one  year  with  wood  pulp  paper. 

No  one  can  tell  the  exact  cost,  for  no  one  can 
tell  how  fast  the  cheap  stock  will  give  out  or 
how  promptly  worn  out  Covers  will  be  replaced. 


It  costs  $13.50  to  properly  protect  1000  books 
for  one  full  year  with  the  Holden  Patent  Book 
Cover. 

The  Cover  question  is  not  one  of  first  cost,  but 
of  service  rendered. 


Requisition   Numbers   for  Covers,  4525  to  4529,  inclusive.      For   Holden   Binders, 
Perfect   Self   Binders,  4507;    "T"   Binders,  4508 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Springfield  Miles  C.  Holden,  President  Massachusetts 
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ORAL  ARITHMETIC— Grades  lA  Through  8B. 


ORAL  ARITHMETIC— lA.* 
I. 

(1)  Sam  paid  4  cents  for  an  orange  and  1  cent  for  an  apple. 
How  much  did  he  pay  for  both?  (2)  I  bought  9  picture  books  and 
found  there  were  10  children  in  the  room.  How  many  children  had 
to  go  without  a  book?  (3)  There  are  5  boys  flying  kites,  one  boy 
looking  on.  How  many  boys  are  there  altogether?  (4)  There 
were  8  birds  on  a  tree;  one  more  flew  on.  How  many  were  there 
then?  (5)  Frank  had  7  tops  and  won  1  more.  How  many  had  he 
then?  (6)  Morris  is  6  years  old.  In  how  many  years  will  he  be  7? 
(7)  I  paid  $4  for  a  coat  and  $1  for  gloves.  How  much  money  did 
I  spend?  (8)  I  had  3  marbles  and  I  won  2  more.  How  many  had 
I  then?  (9)  John  had  9  cents  in  the  bank.  He  put  in  1  more  cent. 
How  much  money  had  he  then  in  the  bank?  (10)  Frank  lost  1 
cent  and  had  4  cents  left.  How  much  money  had  he  at  first? 
(11)  Charles  had  7  picture  cards  and  his  mother  gave  him  1  more. 
How  many  had  he  then?  (12)  Tell  a  story  about  8  and  1.  (13) 
Tell  a  story  about  1  and  6.  (14)  Mary  had  7  pigeons;  1  flew  away. 
How  many  were  left?  (IS)  James  spent  1  week  in  the  country  at 
Christmas  and  4  weeks  during-  the  summer.  How  many  weeks 
altogether?  (16)  Fred  is  8  years  old.  His  brother  is  1  year  older. 
How  old  is  his  brother?  (17)  There  were  9  birds  on  a  branch  of 
a  tree.  When  I  looked  again  there  were  10.  What  had  happened? 
(18)  Vincent  spent  8  cents  for  a  book  and  2  cents  for  a  pencil. 
How  much  money  did  he  spend?  (19)  Tom  had  $6  in  his  bank  and 
at  Christmas  put  in  $2  more.  How  much  had  he  then?  (20)  We 
read  5  pages  in  one  reader  and  2  pages  in  another.  How  many 
pages  did  we  read?  (21)  I  paid  2  cents  for  a  stamp  and  3  cents 
for  postals.  How  much  money  did  I  spend?  (22)  Sam  stayed 
home  from  school  3  days  last  week  and  1  day  this  week.  How 
many  days  was  he  absent  in  two  weeks?  (23)  I  saw  5  birds  on  a 
tree;  2  more  came.  How  many  birds  did  I  see  then?  (24)  How 
much    will    one   2-cent   stamp    and    four    1-cent    post    cards    cost? 

(25)  I  had  6  tops  and  I  bought  1  more.     How  many  had  I  then? 

(26)  Eugene  has  8  cents,  Viola  has  2  cents.  How  much  money 
have  both?  (27)  Paid  10  cents  for  fare,  3  cents  for  a  book,  2 
cents  for  a  pencil.  How  much  money  did  I  spend?  (28)  Max 
saved  1  cent  each  day  for  7  days.  How  many  cents  did  he  have 
then?  (29)  There  are  5  pieces  of  chalk  on  the  blackboard;  put  2 
more  there.  How  many  are  there  then?  (30)  Louis  took  a  walk 
of  3  miles  in  the  morning  and  2  miles  in  the  afternoon.  How  many 
miles  did  he  walk  altogether?  (31)  A  milkman  sold  2  quarts  of 
milk  at  one  house,  4  quarts  at  another  house,  and  2  quarts  at  the 
third  house.     How  many  quarts  of  milk  did  he  sell  in  all?     (32) 

There  are  7  boys  and  2  girls  in  a  singing  class.     There  are  

children  in  the  class?  (33)  There  were  9  cows  in  the  field;  the 
farmer  put  in  1  more.  How  many  were  there  then?  (34)  There 
were  7  birds  on  a  telegraph  wire;  2  more  came.  How  many  were 
there  then?  (35)  There  were  4  boys  with  100  per  cent,  in  arith- 
metic in  lA,  2  boys  with  100  in  IB.  How  many  boys  in  the  two 
classes  were  perfect?  (36)  Tell  a  story  about  7  and  2.  (37)  I  saw 
5  children  on  skates  and  2  on  a  sleigh.  How  ipany  children  did  I 
see?  (38)  James  paid  2  cents  for  a  book  and  5  cents  for  a  flag. 
How  much  did  he  pay  for  both?  (39)  There  were  8  birds  on  a 
branch  of  a  tree;  1  more  flew  on.     How  many  were  there  then? 

(40)  How  many  cents  must  I  put  with  8  cents  to  make  10  cents? 

(41)  A  bat  and  ball  cost  10  cents.  The  bat  cost  8  cents.  What  did 
the  ball  cost?     (42)  There  were  9  trees  on  a  street.     How  many 


•For  additional   Grade  Work  see  Language  Work,  page   129. 


were  left  after  2  were  cut  down?     (43)  Mr.  Smith  sold  7  of  his  9 
sheep.     How  many  were  left?     (44)  There  were  10  boys  in  a  row; 
8   of   them   had   tooth-brushes.     How   many   were   without   them? 
(45)  John  had  7  cents  and  paid  5  cents  for  a  trolley  ride.     How 
many  cents  did  he  have  left?     (46)  There  are  12  months  in  a  year. 
If  you  go  to  school  10  months,  how  many  months'  vacation  do  you 
have?     (47)   Frank  paid   3  cents   for  an   orange   and   had  2   cents 
left.     How  much  money  had  he  at  first?     (48)  The  dog  is  5  years 
old.     The  horse  is  2  years  older.     How  old  is  the  horse?     (49)   I 
spent  4  cents  for  candy,  2  cents  for  an  apple  and  1  cent  for  a  ball. 
What  did  I  spend?     (50)   I  have  6  marbles  in  one  hand  and  2  in  the 
other.     How  many  have  I  altogether?     (51)  Jack  had  1  apple;  he 
ate  1.     How  many  had  he  left?     (52)  Sam  paid  7  cents  for  a  pencil 
and  2  cents  for  a  pen.    How  much  did  he  pay  for  both?    (53)  There 
were  6  boys  flying  kites;  one  more  boy  joined  them.     How  many 
were  there  then?    (54)  Walter  has  7  tops  and  bought  1  more.   How 
many  has  he  now?    (55)   I  paid  $8  for  an  overcoat  and  $2  for  a  hat. 
How  much  money  did  I  spend?     (56)  John  lost  1  cent  and  had  4 
cents  left.     How  much  money  had  he  at  first?     (57)   Frank  had  8 
pin   wheels   and   his   brother   made    1    more   for   him.      How   many 
had  he  then?     (58)   I  had  4  blue  balls  and  I  won  2  more.     How 
many  had  I  then?     (59)  Julius  is  6  years  old.     In  how  many  years 
will  he  be  7?     (60)  There  were  7  birds  on  a  tree;  one  more  flew  on. 
How   many  were  there  then?     (61)  Tell  a   story  about   5  and  2. 
(62)  Tell  a  story  about  8  and  1.     (63)   Frank  spent  8  cents  for  a 
book  and  2  cents  for  a  pencil.     How  much  money  did  he   spend? 
(64)   I  paid  $4  for  a  wagon  and  $1  for  a  drum.     How  much  did  I 
spend?     (65)  Jack  is  7  years  old.     Jennie  is  2  years  older.     How 
old  is  Jennie?     (66)  There  were  8  wooden  houses  on  one  side  of 
the  street  and  2  brick  houses  on  the  other  side.     How  many  houses 
altogether?    (67)  Willie  called  his  mother  to  see  a  robin  in  the  tree, 
and  while  they  were  looking  3  more  flew  on.     How  many  robins 
in  the  tree  now?     (68)   If  pencils  are  1  cent  each,  how  many  can 
I  buy  for  S  cents?     (69)  There  are  6  flags  on  the  desk;  put  1  more 
there.     How  many  are  there  now?     (70)   How  much  will  one  2-cent 
stamp  and  one  1-cent  postal  cost?      (71)    I  had  2  oranges  and  John 
gave  me  1  more.    How  many  have  I  now?     (72)  I  spent  $1  on  Mon- 
day and  $4  on  Tuesday.    How  much  money  did  I  spend?     (73)   One 
boy   and  6  girls   are   playing.     How  many   children   are   playing? 
(74)  A  man  had  $4  in  one  pocket  and  $1  in  another.     How  many 
dollars  in  both  pockets?    (75)  A  pencil  cost  1  cent  and  a  copy-book 
4  cents.     Find  the  cost  of  both.     (76)   I  saw  6  birds  on  a  tree;  2 
more  came.     How  many  birds  did  I  see  then?     (77)  6  and   1  are 
how  many?     (78)   Sam  has  7  cents  in  his  toy  bank;  his  mother  puts 
in   1   more.     How  many  cents  has  he  in   the  bank?     (79)   1   had  3 
kites  and  I  bought  1  more.     How  many  had  I  then?     (80)   Raise  4 
fingers  on  the  left  hand,  two  fingers  on  the  right  hand.     Tell  the 
story.     (81)   In  one  pasture  there  are  4  cows,  and  in   another  2. 
How  many  in  both  pastures?     (82)   I  saw  3  boys  on  1  sled  and  2 
on   another.     How  many  children  did  I  see  on  both?     (83)   Mary 
paid  5  cents  for  a  pad,  2  cents  for  a  pencil.     How  much  did  she 
spend?     (84)  A  hat  cost  $4  and  a  pair  of  shoes  $2.     What  is  the 
cost  of  both?     (85)  There  were  9  horses  in  the  fields;  the  farmer 
put  in  2  more.     How  many  were  there  then?     (86)   Henry  had  $9 
in  the  bank;  his  father  gave  him  $1  more.     How  many  dollars  did 
he  then  have?    (87)  Sam  is  8  years  old;  Louis  is  6  years  old.     How 
much   older   is   Sam   than   Louis?     (88)  Frank   had  3   pencils   and 
bought    1   more.     How   many   had   he   then?      (89)  A   dressmaker 
spent  6  cents  for  a  spool  of  thread,  2  cents  for  pins,  and  2  cents  for 
needles.    How  much  did  she  spend  in  all?     (90)  I  saved  $1  in  Sep- 
tember, $2  in  October,  and  $2  in  November.    How  much  money  did 
I  save?     (91)  I  ordered  3  pumpkin  pies  and  2  lemon  pies.     How 
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many  pies  did  I  order?  (92)  John  lost  2  cents  and  had  3  cents  left. 
How  much  money  had  he  at  first?  (93)  How  much  money  do  you 
need  to  pay  for  two  2-cent  stamps?  (94)  I  have  1  colored  splint; 
Sam  gave  me  7  more.  How  many  have  I  now?  (95)  Five  little 
boys  were  picking  up  sticks;  one  more  came.  How  many  were 
there  then?  (96)  Harold  was  awakened  at  8  o'clock;  his  sister 
Alice  rose  1  hour  later.  When  did  Alice  get  up?  (97)  A  farmer 
sold  7  bo.xes  of  eggs  one  day,  9  boxes  on  the  second  day.  How 
many  more  boxes  did  he  sell  on  the  second  day  than  on  the  first 
day?  (98)  Ida  has  8  cents;  Frank  has  2  cents.  How  much  money 
have  both? 

II. 

(1)  Count  from  1  to  10.    (2)  How  many  pieces  of  chalk  on  the  front 
blackboard  ledge?     (3)   How  many  steps  from  your  desk  to  the  teach- 
er's desk?     (4)  How  many  pictures  on  the  side  walls?     (5)  Count  the 
windows  in  this  room.     (6)   Tom  has  2  marbles.     William  gave  him 
one.     How  many  marbles  has  Tom  now?     (7)    Count  the  number  of 
boys  in  the  first  row.     (8)   Two  boys  and  one  girl  are  playing  tag. 
How  many  children  are  playing?     (9)  Willie  has  three  cents  and  Jim 
has  one  cent.     How  much  money  have  they  together?     (10)    Count 
20  pages  in  the  reader.     (11)   Willie  is  one  year  old.     His  brother  is 
three  years  older.    How  old  is  the  brother?     (12)  Count  by  10s  to  100. 
(13)  There  are  three  birds  on  one  tree  and  one  bird  on  another.     How 
many  birds  are  there?     (14)   Count  the  number  of  hats  in  the  ward- 
robe.    (IS)    How  many  are  three  pieces  of  paper  and  one  piece  of 
paper?     (16)  A  kite  cost  three  cents  and  the  string  for  the  kite  cost 
one  cent.     How  much  spent?     (17)   One  red  ball  and  three  red  balls 
are  how  many?     (18)   Count  by  2's  to  8.     (19)   Count  the  numbers  of 
panes  in  the  windows  of  this  room.     (20)  Billie's  mother  spent  $2  for 
his  shoes  and  $1   for  his  suit.     How  much  did  they  cost  altogether? 
(21)  A  boy  jumped  four  times  and  his  sister  jumped  once.    How  many 
both?     (22)   One  chicken  and  four  chickens  are  how  many  chickens? 
(23)  Willie  received  four  stars  on  his  paper  on  Monday  and  one  star 
on  Tuesday.     How  many  stars  for  the  two   days?     (24)    Count  the 
number  of  readers  on  the  top  of  the  desks.     (2S)    Isidore  puts  five 
cents   in  the   bank  on   Tuesday  and  one   cent  on   Wednesday.     How 
much   has   he?    (26)    Count  the   number   of  boys   early   this    morning. 
(27)  Willie,  coimt  the  number  of  boys  in  the  room.     (28)  James,  count 
the  number  of  boys  with  ties.     (29)   Five  guns  and  one  gun  are  how 
many  guns?     (30)  One  bugler  and  five  drummers  are  how  many  boys 
in  the  band?     (31)   Arrange  the  boys  in  squads — and  Joe  will  count 
by  2  the  number  of  boys  in  each  squad.     (32)  Frank,  tell  a  story  about 
five  and  one.     (33)    How  many  spans  across  the  top  of  your  desk? 
(34)  Count  the  number  of  lines  on  your  paper.     (35)  Five  automobiles 
and  how  many  more  make  six  automobiles?     (36)   How  many  days  a 
week  do  we  go  to  school?     (37)   Look  at  the  calendar  on  the  board, 
how  many  days  did  it  rain?     (38)   How  many  days  was  the  sun  shin- 
ing?    (39)   Billie,  count  the  number  of  days  in  this  month  and  cross 
off  the  days  on  calendar  as  you  count.     (40)   Take  a  cup — fill  with 
water.    How  many  cupfuls  to  fill  this  pitcher?     (41)  How  many  spans 
across  the  ledge  of  the  blackboard?     (42)   Six  tops  and  one  top  are 
how  many  tops?     (43)   One  boy  has  a  kite  and  six  have  tops.     How 
many  boys  have  toys?     (44)  In  this  picture  there  are  six  soldiers  in  a 
row  and  one  captain.     How  many  in  all?     (45)  By  2's  count  the  num- 
ber of  papers  on  the  front  desk.      (46)    Six  cars  and  one  engine  are 
how  many?     (47)   One  ball  and  six  bats  are  how  many  toys?     (48) 
Six  boys  in  the  first  row  have  whistles.    One  boy  in  the  next  row  has 
a  whistle.     How  many  whistles  in  the  room?     (49)   Seven  cards  and 
one  card  are  how  many  cards?     (50)  How  many  steps  from  your  seat 
to  Willie  Brown's  seat.     (51)  Tell  a  story  about  one  and  seven.     (52) 
Tom  has  seven  horns.     His  uncle  gave  him  another  for  his  birthday. 
How  many  horns  has  he  now?      (53)    Count  the  number  of  desks  in 
this  room.     (54)    There  are  seven  geraniums  on  one  window  and   a 
fern  on  the  other.     How  many  plants  in  the  room?     (55)   Count  the 
number  of  stars  in  the  American  flag.     (56)  Have  a  picture  with  four 
birds.     Willie  count  by  2's  the  number  of  feet  the  birds  have.     (57) 
Tim,  count  the  number  of  wings.     (58)   Sam  had  eight  dollars  in  the 
bank.     His  father  gave  him  $1   more.     How  much  money  has   Sam? 
(59)  Abe  is  eight  years  old.     His  sister  is  one  year  older.     How  old  is 
his  sister?     (60)  Isidore  read  one  page  and  Abe  read  eight  pages  from 
the  reader.    How  many  pages  did  they  read?     (61)   Eight  postals  and 


one  postal  are  how  many  postals?  (62)  Count  the  number  of  blocks 
you  walk  to  school?  (63)  Tony  was  sent  for  an  eight  cent  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  morning  paper.  How  much  money  did  his  father  give 
him?  (64)  Count  the  number  of  boys  present  to-day.  (65)  Sam,  count 
the  number  of  shoes  in  this  room.  (66)  Count  the  number  of  ink- 
wells in  this  room.  (67)  Nine  flowers  and  one  flower  are  how  many 
flowers  ?  (68)  One  box  of  candy  and  nine  boxes  of  candy  are  how 
many  boxes?  (69)  How  many  houses  are  there  on  the  next  block? 
(70)  Count  the  number  of  stripes  in  the  flag.  (71)  How  many  red 
stripes?  (72)  Count  the  number  of  white  stripes.  (73)  Willie,  go 
to  the  board  and  show  by  means  of  pictures  you  make,  how  much  nine 
and  one  are.  (74)  Look  at  your  readers,  count  the  number  of  times 
this  word  (Hen)  is  in  the  first  lesson  (The  Hen  found  a  bag  of  flour). 
(75)  How  many  cupfuls  of  water  did  Willie  Jones  pour  on  the  plants. 
Count.  (76)  Two  horses  and  two  horses  are  how  many  horses?  (77) 
Two  wheels  and  two  wheels  are  how  many  wheels?  (78)  Count  the 
number  of  stockings  on  two  boys.  (79)  Tell  a  story  about  two  and 
two.  (80)  Two  trees  in  a  school  yard  and  two  trees  in  front  of  the 
school.  How  many  trees  on  the  school  property?  (81)  How  many 
steps  from  your  chair  to  the  door?  (82)  Count  the  number  of  green 
crayons  in  the  box.  (83)  How  many  pictures  in  this  room  have  black 
frames?  (84)  How  many  boys  in  this  room  have  red  ties.  Willie, 
count.  (85)  How  many  have  blue  ties.  Tom,  count.  (86)  Three 
hoops  and  one  hoop  are  how  many  hoops?  (87)  Three  penny  stamps 
and  a  two  cent  stamp  cost  how  much?  (88)  Two  rings  and  three 
rings  are  how  many  rings?  (89)  Three  pencils  and  two  pencils  are 
how  many?  (90)  A  cow  and  a  turkey  have  how  many  feet?  (91) 
A  wagon  and  a  bicycle  have  how  many  wheels?  (92)  Tom  spent  five 
cents  for  a  book  and  two  cents  for  a  pencil.  Amt.  spent?  (93)  Two 
chairs  and  five  chairs  are  how  many  chairs?  (94)  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed., 
Thurs.,  Fri.  we  go  to  school.  Sat.,  Sun.  we  stay  at  home.  How  many 
days  did  you  count  in  a  week?  (5  -f  2.)  (95)  Six  rulers  and  two 
rulers  are  how  many  rulers?  (96)  Willie  did  seven  examples  on 
the  board  and  two  on  paper.  How  many  examples  did  he  work? 
(97)  Seven  pins  and  two  pins  are  how  many  pins?  (98)  Two 
pencil  envelopes  and  eight  pencil  envelopes  are  how  many  in  all?  (99) 
Eight  pints  of  milk  and  two  pints  of  milk  are  how  many  pints?  (100) 
Willie  is  eight  years  old.  His  brother  is  two  years  older.  How  old 
is  the  brother? 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— IB. 


(1)  I  paid  3  cents  for  an  orange  and  2  cents  for  an  apple.  How 
much  did  I  pay  for  both?  (2)  There  are  14  turtles  in  the  cage;  one 
turtle  got  out.  How  many  left?  (3)  I  have  2  dimes.  How  many 
cents  have  I?  (4)  Sam  has  5  chestnuts  in  each  hand.  How  many 
chestnuts  has  he?  (5)  How  many  shoes  are  required  for  2  horses? 
(6)  Alex,  put  a  dime  in  the  bank  for  three  days.  How  much  money 
has  he  now.  (7)  Bought  7  marbles  and  lost  1.  How  many  left? 
(8)  I  bought  4  two-cent  stamps.  How  much  will  I  have  to  pay  for 
them?  (9)  If  you  are  9  years  old  and  your  brother  is  2  years 
older,  how  old  is  your  brother?  (10)  There  were  10  boys  in  the 
game;  3  went  away.  How  many  remained?  (11)  In  one  class 
there  were  20  red  ties  and  10  blue  ones.  How  many  ties  all  to- 
gether? (12)  If  4  boys  belong  to  the  Aquarium  Club  and  3  to  the 
Bank  Club,  how  many  in  both  clubs?  (13)  Harry  had  a  dime.  He 
spent  3  cents  for  a  book  and  2  cents  for  a  ball.  How  much  money 
had  he  left?  (14)  How  many  quarters  in  a  dollar?  (15)  How 
many  nickels  in  a  quarter?  (16)  A  dime  and  3  cents  are  how 
many  cents?  (17)  With  the  12-inch  ruler,  measure  your  desk. 
How  long  is  it?  (18)  There  are  8  flower  pots  on  one  window  and 
2  on  another.  How  many  on  both?  (19)  John  had  6  cents  and 
lost  3  cents  on  his  way  to  school.  Left?  (20)  Tell  a  story  about 
16  — •  2.  (21)  We  read  5  pages  in  our  reader  today.  How  many 
more  must  we  read  in  order  to  read  8  pages?  (22)  Writing  num- 
bers: Dictate  17,  19,  20.  (23)  Four  pictures  were  on  the  wall;  1 
fell  down.  Number  left?  (24)  I  bought  a  dozen  bananas  at  1  cent 
each.  Cost?  (25)  Six  birds  were  on  a  tree;  3  flew  away.  How 
many  left?  (26)  If  you  save  5  cents  a  day,  how  much  will  you 
save  in  5  days?     (27)   I  put  a  dime  and  a  5-cent  piece  in  the  bank. 
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Number  of  cents  in  the  bank?  (28)  I  have  a  string  11  inches  long. 
I  need  one  1  foot  long.     How  many  inches  more  do  I  need?     (29) 

9  boys  are  in  the  yard,  2  more  boys  have  arrived.  How  many 
are  now  in  the  yard?  (30)  Frank  went  to  the  store  to  buy  a 
S-cent  loaf  of  bread  and  3  cents  worth  of  pickles.  Change  from  a 
dime?  (31)  We  have  1  dozen  plants  on  our  windows;  2  were 
broken.  How  many  are  left?  (32)  Sam  read  20  pages  in  his  book 
yesterday  and  3  less  today.  Number  did  he  read  today?  (33) 
There  were  17  words  on  the  board;  2  were  erased.  Number  left? 
(34)  John  had  7  cents  and  paid  3  cents  for  a  ball.  Number  of  cents 
left?  (35)  Tell  a  story  about  5  +  3.  (36)  There  are  10  boys  in 
the  iirst  row,  3  in  the  second.     Number  in  both  rows?     (37)   I  have 

10  cents.  I  earned  2  cents.  Amount?  (38)  How  much  money  do 
I  need  to  buy  a  S-cent  book  and  a  2-cent  pencil?  (39)  Abe  had  15 
cents.  Spent  3  cents  for  a  kite.  Left?  (40)  Arthur  received  9 
stars  and  Sam  3.  How  many  have  both?  (41)  I  have  20  marbles. 
I  will  give  Steve  3.  How  many  will  I  have  left?  (42)  I  had  a  dime. 
I  spent  3  cents  for  a  book.  How  much  money  have  I  left?  (43) 
There  are  5  rows  of  desks  in  the  room.  In  each  row  5  boys  are 
sitting.  How  many  boys  in  room?  (44)  Spent  5  cents  for  a  ball, 
3  cents  for  a  book  and  2  cents  for  a  pencil.  How  much  money  did 
I  spend?  (45)  Take  an  apple,  divide  it  between  2  boys.  How  much 
does  each  boy  receive?  (46)  Sam  received  5  stars  in  writing  and  3 
stars  for  reading  for  one  week.  How  many  stars  did  he  receive 
for  the  week?  (47)  I  had  a  nickel.  I  spent  2  cents.  How  much 
did  I  have  left?  (48)  There  were  20  birds  on  a  tree;  3  flew  away. 
How  many  remained?  (49)  Add  5  +  3  +  1  +  2.  (50)  The  ruler 
is  1  foot  long.  How  many  inches  is  it?  (51)  On  Monday  Sam 
saved  a  nickel,  3  cents  on  Tuesday,  and  2  cents  on  Wednesday. 
How  much  did  he  save  altogether?  (52)  Arthur  is  9  years  old. 
How  old  will  he  be  in  3  years  more?  (53)  Frank  had  27  marbles. 
He  lost  2.  How  many  has  he  now?  (54)  Alice  went  to  the  store 
and  paid  6  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk,  3  cents  for  onions  and  2  cents 
for  a  carrot.  How  much  did  she  spend?  (55)  How  much  will  8 
two-cent  stamps  cost?  (56)  I  had  a  dime,  a  nickel  and  3  cents. 
How  much  money  had  I?  (57)  Count  by  S's  to  50.  (58)  How 
much  will  3  two-cent  stamps  and  1  one-cent  postal  cost?  (59) 
Fifteen  boys  were  playing  in  the  yard;  2  more  joined  them.  How 
many  were  then  playing  in  the  yard?  (60)  I  saw  18  birds  on  a  tree. 
When  I  looked  again  there  were  only  15.  What  happened?  (61)  I 
paid  2  cents  for  a  book,  2  cents  for  a  pencil,  3  cents  for  a  rubber. 
I  gave  the  man  a  dime.  How  much  change?  (62)  Charles  read  8 
books  in  one  week,  and  3  books  the  next  week.  How  many  books 
did  he  read?  (63)  There  were  20  boys  who  received  stars  for 
writing;  3  less  received  stars  for  reading.  How  many  boys  had 
stars  in  reading?  (64)  I  had  8  marbles  and  won  2.  How  many 
have  I  nov.-?  (65)  There  are  19  school  days  in  this  month.  I  will 
stay  home  3  days.  How  many  days  shall  I  be  present?  (66)  If  a 
ruler  costs  5  cents,  a  ball  3  cents,  and  a  top  2  cents,  how  much  shall 

1  give  the  man?  (67)  In  one  class  there  are  36  boys,  and  3  boys 
stay  home.  How  many  present?  (68)  Harry  has  five  2-cent 
oranges.  How  much  shall  he  pay  for  them?  (69)  Sam  has  7  pencils 
to  sharpen.     He  sharpened  3.     How  many  has  he  still  to  sharpen? 

(70)  I  had  18  cents.    I  lost  3  cents.     How  many  cents  have  I  now? 

(71)  In  one  room  5  boys  are  absent.  In  another  room  3  boys  are 
absent.  How  many  boys  absent  in  both  rooms?  (72)  I  went  to 
the  store  for  my  mother  and  bought  sugar  for  6  cents,  onions  for 

2  cents,  and  flour  for  3  cents.  How  much  did  it  all  cost?  (73)  How 
many  nickels  in  2  dimes.  (74)  Frank  had  5  roses;  2  died.  How 
many  were  left?  (75)  I  put  20  cents  in  the  bank  on  Monday,  5 
cents  on  Tuesday  and  2  cents  on  Wednesday.  How  much  have  I 
in  the  bank  now?  (76)  I  saved  7  cents  for  a  tie.  The  tie  costs  10 
cents.  How  much  money  do  I  need?  (77)  How  much  will  6  ap- 
ples cost  at  2  cents  each?  (78)  My  father  paid  $6  for  a  raincoat 
and  $3  for  a  hat.  Cost  of  both?  (79)  My  mother  had  $16  in  her 
purse.  She  lost  $3.  How  many  dollars  has  she  left?  (80)  There 
were  14  words  on  the  board.  Sam  missed  3.  How  many  did  he 
know.  (81)  In  Room  4  9  boys  had  100  per  cent,  in  reading.  In 
Room  10,  3  boys  less  had  100  per  cent.  How  many  boys  in  Room 
10  had  100  per  cent?  (82)  I  paid  8  cents  for  a  pencil  box  and  2 
cents  for  a  book.  Cost  of  both?  (83)  There  were  7  cats  on  the 
fence;  2  ran  away.     How  many  remained?     (84)  In  Abe's  house 


there  are  16  families;  3  families  moved  out.  How  many  in  the 
house  now?  (85)  I  have  a  rope  1  foot  long.  I  cut  off  9  inches. 
How  many  inches  have  I  left?  (86)  Harry  had  a  dime.  He  spent 
2  cents  for  a  ball  and  3  cents  for  a  top.  How  much  money  had  he 
left?  (87)  Isaac  has  4  chestnuts  in  one  hand  and  3  in  the  other. 
How  many  in  the  two  hands?  (89)  How  much  money  has  Joe  in 
the  bank  if  he  has  a  dime,  a  nickel  and  3  pennies?  (90)  I  had  10 
cents.  I  bought  postage  stamps  at  2  cents  each.  How  many  did  I 
receive?  (91)  7  boys  are  flying  kites.  3  more  join  them.  How 
many  are  flying  kites  altogether?  (92)  How  many  hands  have  3 
boys?  (93)  Alex  saved  2  cents.  How  much  more  must  he  save  to 
have  9  cents?  (94)  3  and  how  many  are  5?  (95)  There  are  7 
balls  on  the  desk;  3  rolled  away.  How  many  left?  (96)  If  Sam 
has  18  cherry  pits  and  loses  3,  how  many  will  he  have  left?  (97) 
Frank  went  fishing.  He  caught  19  fish.  He  gave  away  3.  How 
many  has  he  left?  (98)  Henry  had  6  dogs.  In  the  evening  his 
father  brought  home  3  more.  How  many  dogs  has  he  now? 
(99)  I  spent  3  cents  for  candy,  2  cents  for  fruit  and  3  cents  for  a 
book.  How  much  money  did  I  spend?  (100)  Baby  is  4  years  old. 
How  old  will  he  be  in  3  years  more? 

II. 

(1)  There  were  8  birds  on  a  branch  of  a  tree;  2  flew  away.  How 
many  birds  were  left?  (2)  John  had  6  apples.  His  sister  had  3  more. 
How  many  had  his  sister?  (3)  Spent  3  cents  for  pen  and  5  cents  for 
book.  How  much  spent?  (4)  Alex  bought  1  doz.  oranges.  He  lost  2. 
How  many  did  he  take  home?  (5)  John  had  1  dime.  His  sister  had 
15-cent  piece.  How  many  cents  had  they  together?.  (6)  I  have  20 
pencils  in  a  box;  2  are  red  and  the  rest  black.  How  many  are  black? 
(7)  Sam  saved  $3.  His  sister  saved  $5.  How  many  more  dollars  did 
the  sister  save?  (8)  Henry  needed  a  piece  of  wood  10  in.  long.  The 
wood  he  had  was  a  foot  long.  How  many  inches  had  to  be  cut  off? 
(9)  Seven  boys  were  playing  ball  in  a  field;  3  more  joined  them. 
How  many  were  there  then?  (10)  Sam's  mother  sent  him  to  the  store 
for  a  5  cent  loaf  of  bread  and  2  cents'  worth  of  soup  greens.  What 
change  did  he  get  from  a  dime?  (11)  There  were  11  boats  in  the 
water;  2  sailed  away.  How  many  were  left?  (12)  There  are  10  boys 
in  1  row.  How  many  in  2  rows?  (13)  Jack  is  6  years  old.  His  sister 
is  2  years  older.  How  old  is  his  sister?  (14)  There  were  18  boys  in 
1  room,  and  16  in  another  room.  How  many  more  in  the  first  room? 
(15)  Spent  5  cents  for  milk,  3  cents  for  sugar,  and  2  cents  for  a  paper. 
How  much  money  did  I  spend?  (16)  Jack  bought  1  doz.  eggs.  How 
many  did  he  buy?  (17)  There  were  5  books  in  1  desk.  How  many 
in  3?  (18)  Sam  is  11  years  old.  His  sister  is  2  years  younger.  How 
old  is  his  sister?  (19)  John  had  10  buttons.  How  many  more  would 
he  need  to  make  1  doz.  (20)  I  had  1  dime  and  one  S-cent  piece.  How 
much  money  had  I?  (21)  Harry  spent  5  cents  for  a  book  and  2  cents 
for  a  pen.  What  change  from  a  dime  did  he  get?  (22)  There  were 
1  doz.  pencils  in  a  box,  3  were  red,  the  rest  black.  How  many  were 
black.  (23  At  5  cents  a  pint  of  milk,  cost  of  1  quart?  (24)  Sam  saves 
3  cents  a  day.  How  much  money  will  he  save  in  2  days?  (25)  There 
were  12  birds  on  a  tree;  3  flew  away.  How  many  were  left?  (26) 
John's  mother  bought  him  a  hat  for  $3,  and  a  suit  for  $5  How  much 
did  she  spend.  (27)  There  were  20  boys  in  a  room;  10  sat  in  the  first 
row.  How  many  sat  in  the  second?  (28)  Paid  7  cents  for  a  pound 
of  rice.  Received  3  cents  change.  How  much  money  had  I  at  first? 
(29)  Three  boats  were  in  the  water.  When  I  looked  again  there  were 
6.  What  happened?  (30)  I  spent  5  cents  for  a  bar  of  chocolate.  What 
change  did  I  get  from  a  quarter?  (31)  Jack  is  8  years  old.  His  brother 
is  3  years  older.  How  old  is  his  brother?  (32)  I  had  9  dimes  and  one 
S-cent  piece.  How  many  cents  had  I?  (^33)  There  was  a  piece  of  wood 
9  inches  long.  How  many  inches  needed  for  1  foot?  (34)  There  were 
30  children  on  a  block;  10  were  girls.  How  many  boys?  (35)  If  a  pint 
of  milk  cost  2  cents,  how  much  would  5  pints  cost?  (36)  I  need  1  dozen 
eggs  to  make  a  cake.  I  have  9.  How  many  more  must  I  buy?  (37) 
I  spent  5  cents  for  a  ball,  3  cents  for  a  top  and  10  cents  for  a  pencil  box. 
How  much  did  I  spend?  (38)  Sam  put  20  cents  in  the  bank.  His 
brother  put  1  dime  in.  How  much  had  they  both?  (39)  Jack  is  5  years 
old.  How  old  will  he  be  in  3  years?  (40)  There  were  16  boys  in  the 
yard;  2  wore  blue  ties,  the  rest  red.  How  many  wore  red?  (41)  If  it 
is   11   o'clock  now,  how  many  hours  will  have  passed  when  it  is  12 
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o'clock?  (42)  I  had  8  dimes  in  my  bank.  How  many  more  did  I  need 
to  make  1  dollar?  (43)  Jack  is  5  years  old;  Mary  is  3  years  old;  and 
the  baby  is  2  years  old.  How  old  are  they  together?  (44)  Mary  bought 
a  piece  of  ribbon  IS  inches  long.  She  only  needed  1  foot.  How  much 
did  she  cut  off?  (45)  I  bought  3  quarts  of  milk.  How  many  pints  did 
I  have?  (46)  If  there  are  10  rooms  on  each  floor  of  a  building.  How 
many  rooms  on  4  floors?  (47)  Sam  bought  2  quarts  of  apples  for  20 
cents.  What  change  did  he  get  from  a  quarter?  (48)  I  put  $3  in  the 
bank  every  week.  How  much  money  will  I  have  at  the  end  of  3  weeks  ? 
(49)  There  were  20  tennis  nets  on  a  field.  2  of  them  were  without  ban- 
ners. How  many  had  banners?  (SO)  There  were  5  boys  in  a  club;  3 
more  joined.  How  many  in  the  club?  (51)  17  boys  read  1  day,  and 
20  the  next.  How  many  more  read  the  second  day?  (52)  A  goose 
weighed  12  pounds.  After  the  feathers  were  plucked  it  weighed  10 
pounds.  How  many  pounds  less  did  it  weigh  then?  (53)  If  it  is  9 
o'clock  now.  What  time  will  it  be  3  hours  from  now?  (54)  I  had  1 
dozen  oranges.  I  gave  3  away.  How  many  had  I  left?  (55)  Paid  3 
cents  for  a  book.  What  change  did  I  get  from  a  dime?  (56)  John 
bought  1  quart  and  1  pint  of  vinegar.  How  many  pints  did  he  buy? 
(57)  Onions  are  3  cents  a  pound.    How  much  will  3  pounds  cost?     (SB) 

7  dimes  and  1  dime  are  how  many  cents?     (59)   There  were  3  apples, 

8  bananas  and  2  oranges  in  a  basket.  How  much  fruit  was  there  alto- 
gether? (60)  Grapes  are  10  cent  a  pound.  How  much  will  10  pounds 
cost?  (61)  There  were  8  rows  of  seats  in  a  class  room.  5  boys  sat  in 
each  row.    How  many  boys  were  there  in  the  room  ? 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 2A. 
I. 

(1)  Louis  went  to  Batterman's.  He  bought  a  spool  of  cotton  for 
5  cents,  a  paper  of  needles  for  5  cents,  and  a  yard  of  ribbon  for  3  cents. 
How  much  money  did  he  spend?  (2)  Louis  spent  13  cents.  His 
mother  gave  him  20  cents ;  how  much  money  did  he  have  left  ? 
(3)  Jacob  lost  the  wheels  off  his  skates.  He  found  2  wheels.  How 
many  wheels  did  he  have  to  buy?  (4)  I  saw  a  wheelbarrow,  a 
bicycle  and  a  truck.  How  many  wheels  were  there  on  the  three? 
(5)  A  woman  put  out  a  2-quart  pitcher.  How  many  pints  did  the 
milkman    give   her?      (6)    Add    mentally:    3-f2-fl+4=? 

(7)  Visualize  and  add   (writing  only  the  answer)  :  3  -|-  4  -f  3  =    ? 

(8)  4  +  4  -f  2  =  ?  (9)  I  had  a  little  bank.  I  put  in  3  cents  on 
Monday,  2  cents  on  Tuesday,  10  cents  on  Wednesday.  How  much 
money  did  I  have  then?  (10)  Sam  lives  4  blocks  away  from  the 
school.  Louis  lives  2  blocks  further.  How  far  from  the  school  does 
Louis  live?  (11)  Tom  is  8  years  old.  He  has  a  brother  who  is  3 
years  older  than  he  is.  How  old  is  his  brother?  (12)  George  is  6 
years  old.  His  baby  sister  is  4  years  younger  than  he  is.  How  old 
is  his  sister?  (13)  The  teacher  had  a  box  with  24  pencils  in  it.  She 
asked  a  boy  to  count  them  out  in  3's.  How  did  he  do  it?  (14)  A  boy 
had  2  cents.  If  he  bought  candies  at  3  for  a  cent,  how  many  could  he 
get  for  his  money?  (IS)  I  invited  9  boys  to  go  to  the  park  with  me; 
2  boys  could  not  go.  How  many  went?  (16)  A  boy  had  6  cents.  He 
bought  an  apple  for  2  cents,  and  a  pencil  for  1  cent.  How  much  money 
did  he  have  left?  (17)  A  boy's  father  took  him  out  to  buy  some 
clothes.  He  gave  $1  for  a  hat,  $5  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  $2  for  a 
pair  of  shoes.  How  much  money  did  his  father  spend?  (18)  A  boy 
got  on  a  car  with  a  dime.  He  paid  a  3-cent  fare  going  and  coming. 
How  much  money  did  he  have  left?  (19)  To  be  visualized  step  by 
step:  3  +  3-1-1  +  2  —  3=?  (20)  Visualize  (write  answer)  : 
7  —  2  =  ?  (21)  Visualize  (write  answer)  :  9  —  2  =  ?  (22) 
mother  had  S  yards  of  clothes  line.  She  sent  Morris  for  four  more 
yards.  How  long  was  the  line  then?  (23)  If  the  clothes  line  is  9 
yards  long,  and  mother  gives  Morris  2  yards  of  it  for  his  sled,  how 
much  line  has  she  left?  (24)  Sam  used  6  yards  of  raffia  to  make  a 
frame.  Louis  used  5  yards  for  his  frame.  How  many  yards  of 
raffia  did  they  both  use?  (25)  Mother  was  making  a  pudding.  She 
used  1  pint  of  milk  out  of  a  quart  bottle.  How  much  milk  was  there 
left  in  the  bottle?  (26)  There  are  S  boys  in  a  family.  How  many 
stockings  will  they  hang  up  for  Santa  Claus  to  fill?  (27)  John  had 
a  quart  pail.  He  was  helping  his  mother  fill  the  wash  tub.  The  tub 
holds  2  gallons.  How  many  pails  of  water  did  John  have  to  carry? 
(28)  There  were  6  boys  playing  tops.  4  boys  had  no  tops.  How 
many  had  tops?  (29)  Mother's  shawl  had  4  black  stripes,  3  yellow 
stripes,  and  2  blue  stripes  in  the  border.     How  many  stripes  are  there 


altogether?  (30)  There  are  13  stripes  on  the  American  flag.  7  are 
red.  How  many  are  white?  (31)  Sam  has  8  cents.  Joe  has  10 
cents.  How  much  more  has  Joe  than  Sam?  (32)  There  were  9  eggs 
in  a  dish.  Mother  took  3  of  them  to  make  a  cake.  How  many  eggs 
were  left  in  the  dish?  (33)  A  grocer  had  a  gallon  of  oil.  He  sold  2 
quarts  of  it.  How  many  quarts  had  he  left?  (34)  A  carpenter  had  a 
board  1  foot  long.  He  cut  off  5  inches  of  it.  How  much  of  the  board 
was  left?  (35)  I  had  a  box  with  24  handkerchiefs  in  it.  I  counted 
them  out  by  4's.  How  did  I  do  it?  (36)  I  had  1  foot  of  rope.  I  tied 
on  another  foot.  How  many  inches  did  I  have?  (37)  John  had  3 
marbles  in  his  hand,  3  in  his  pocket,  5  at  home.  How  many  marbles 
had  he  in  all?  (38)  May  had  5  red  roses,  6  pink  roses  and  1  white 
rose.  How  many  roses  had  she  altogether?  (39)  A  boy  went  to  the 
store  to  buy  some  sugar.  The  sugar  was  8  cents  a  pound.  How  much 
change  did  he  bring  home  out  of  a  dime?  (40)  Write  the  answer  to 
the  following:  12  —  2  —  7  —  3  =  ?  (41)  Write  answer  to  the 
following:  10  +  33  =  ?  (42)  11  ducks  stood  by  the  water.  9  ducks 
jumped  in  to  swim.  How  many  ducks  were  left  behind.  (43)  10  boys 
had  the  right  answer  to  an  example;  4  boys  had  the  wrong  answer. 
How  many  boys  were  there  in  the  class?  (44)  A  boy  sold  8  papers. 
He  had  4  papers  left.  How  many  papers  did  he  have  at  first?  (45)  A 
boy  was  carrying  home  a  gallon  of  oil.  1  quart  leaked  out.  How  much 
was  left  in  the  can?  (46)  A  grocer  sold  a  gallon  of  molasses  at  10 
cents  a  quart.  How  much  did  he  get  for  the  gallon?  (47)  A  milkman 
sold  a  gallon  of  milk  at  2  cents  a  pint.  How  much  did  he  get  for  the 
gallon?  (48)  A  boy  had  4  cents  in  his  pocket,  4  cents  in  his  bank, 
and  4  cents  in  his  pencil  box.  How  much  money  had  he-'  (49)  If  the 
clothes  line  is  11  feet  long  and  mother  gives  Bennie  9  feet  of  it  to  play 
cowboy,  how  much  line  has  she  left?  (SO)  Sam  used  7  feet  of  raffia 
to  make  a  frame.  Louis  used  5  feet  for  his  frame.  How  many  feet 
of  raftia  did  they  both  use?  (51)  How  many  more  feet  did  Sam  use 
than  Louis?  (52)  A  pie  costs  10  cents.  I  only  bought  one-half  of  it. 
How  much  did  it  cost?  (53)  I  had  6  apples.  I  wanted  to  give  them 
away  to  3  boys.  How  many  apples  did  each  boy  get?  (54)  Write  the 
answers  to  the  following:  4  +  ?  ^  9.  (55)  ?  —  3^6.  (56)  If  you 
had  1  foot  of  cord,  how  many  2-inch  pieces  could  you  cut  off  it?  (57) 
A  conductor  had  two  S-cent  fares,  and  three  3-cent  fares  on  his  car. 
How  much  money  did  he  collect?  (58)  Father  earns  $12  a  week.  He 
lays  aside  $3  for  the  rent,  and  $5  for  groceries.  How  much  money 
is  left?  (59)  Write  the  answers  to  the  following:  ?  +  4  =  11.  (60) 
9  +  ?  =  11.  (61)  43  —  20  =  .  Write  answer  after  visualizing. 
(62)   A  grocer  had  2  quarts  of  milk.     How  many  boys  could  each  buy 

I  pint?  (63)  Joseph  had  9  marbles;  4  of  them  were  blue.  The  rest 
of  them  were  red.  How  many  red  marbles  did  he  have?  (64)  We 
have  30  minutes  in  which  to  play  in  the  yard.  We  dance  for  10  min- 
utes. The  rest  of  the  time  we  play  games.  How  long  do  we  play 
games?  (65)  A  man  rented  5  rooms.  He  used  2  of  them  for  the 
store.  He  used  the  rest  of  them  to  live  in.  How  many  rooms  did  he 
use  to  live  in?  (66)  There  were  7  chairs  in  the  room.  Father  sent 
out  4  of  them  to  be  mended.  How  many  chairs  were  left  in  the  room? 
(67)  Tommy  was  in  the  country.  He  found  2  eggs  the  first  day,  4 
eggs  the  second  day,  and  5  eggs  the  third  day.  How  many  eggs  did 
he  find  in  all?  (68)  One  day  Tommy  picked  a  bunch  of  flowers. 
There  were  7  daisies,  2  sunflowers  and  3  buttercups.  How  many  flow- 
ers did  he  pick?  (69)  I  packed  some  books  to  send  away.  I  packed  4 
green  books,  6  red  books  and  2  blue  books.  How  many  books  did  I 
pack?  (70)  The  man  who  carried  the  books  lost  2  of  them.  How 
many  of  them  were  left?     (71)  A  boy  in  the  shop  room  hammered  in 

II  brass  tacks.  He  had  to  take  out  5  of  them.  How  many  tacks  did 
he  leave  in?  (72)  How  much  is  8  plus  2  plus  3  minus  2?  (73)  How 
much  is  9  plus  5  plus  1  minus  5?  (74)  I  had  a  vase  with  12  flowers  in 
it.  3  of  them  were  faded.  I  took  them  out  of  the  vase.  How  many 
were  left?  (75)  How  many  dimes  in  SO  cents?  (76)  How  many 
nickels  in  a  quarter?  {7T)  A  boy  had  8  top.s  when  he  began  to  play. 
He  has  S  now.  How  many  did  he  lose?  (78)  A  boy  took  out  10 
marbles.  He  brought  back  IS.  How  many  did  he  win?  (79)  There 
are  9  boys  in  the  first  row,  and  6  in  the  second  row.  How  many 
boys  are  there  in  both  rows?  (80)  If  you  can  get  2  pencils  for  1  cent, 
how  many  pencils  can  you  get  for  5  cents?  (81)  Write  the  number 
which  is  2  less  than  7.  (82)  Write  the  number  which  is  3  less  than  9. 
(83)  Write  the  number  which  is  1  less  than  25.     (84)   Write  the  num- 
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ber  which  is  1  less  than  SO.  (85)  Write  the  number  which  is  3  more 
than  25.  (86)  Write  the  number  which  is  10  more  than  SO.  (87)  A 
boy  bought  apples  for  5  cents,  pears  for  5  cents,  candy  for  S  cents, 
cakes  for  S  cents,  and  soda  water  for  5  cents.  How  much  money  did 
he  spend?  (88)  If  a  boy  gives  6  cents  for  2  apples,  how  much  will  1 
apple  cost?  (89)  A  boy  gave  4  cents  for  2  stamps.  How  much  did  1 
stamp  cost.  (90)  Ben  gave  $4  for  his  wagon.  He  sold  it  for  $5.  How 
much  did  he  make  on  it?  What  was  his  profit?  (91)  Frank  has  3 
pockets.  He  has  3  checkers  in  each  pocket.  How  many  checkers  has 
he?  (92)  Harry  lives  10  houses  from  the  school.  After  he  has  passed 
7  houses,  how  many  more  houses  must  he  pass?  (93)  In  a  ball  game 
there  are  9  boys  on  each  side.  How  many  boys  are  playing?  (94)  A 
newsboy  sold  9  morning  papers  and  7  afternoon  papers.  How  many 
papers  did  he  sell?  (95)  Add  mentally  and  write  the  answer: 
2  +  4+4  +  6=:  ?  (96)  A  boy  joined  the  walking  club.  He 
walked  2  miles  the  first  day,  2  miles  the  second  day,  3  miles  the  third 
day,  and  1  mile  the  fourth  day.  How  many  miles  did  he  walk? 
(97)  Mother  baked  some  little  cakes.  She  gave  John  5  of  them,  Frank 
4,  and  Harry  3.  How  many  cakes  did  she  give  away?  (98)  Father 
emptied  6  pint  bottles  into  quart  pitchers.  How  many  pitchers  did  he 
fill?  (99)  If  I  can  lay  my  12-inch  ruler  2  times  across  the  desk,  how 
many  feet  long  is  the  desk?  (100)  There  are  48  boys  in  our  class.  If 
all  the  boys  except  1  have  their  books  covered,  how  many  have  them 
covered  ? 

II. 

(1)  A  boy  had  5  cents  in  one  pocket  and  4  cents  in  another  pocket. 
How  much  money  had  he  altogether?  (2)  Jack  went  to  the  store  and 
bought  one-quarter  pound  of  raisins  for  4  cents.  He  gave  the  grocer 
a  dime.  How  much  change  did  he  get?  (3)  Harry  bought  a  tooth- 
brush for  10  cents  and  a  comb  for  10  cents.  How  much  did  he  spend? 
(4)  How  many  quarters  in  $1?  (S)  What  will  I  have  to  pay  for  six 
2-cent  stamps?  (6)  A  man  gave  his  boy  a  nickel  and  2  dimes.  How 
much  money  did  the  boy  have?  (7)  There  were  9  children  in  a  row. 
6  were  standing.  How  many  were  sitting?  (8)  Mary  bought  2  quarts 
of  milk.  How  many  pints  did  she  buy?  (9)  I  bought  a  book  for  5 
cents,  an  eraser  for  4  cents  and  a  pencil-box  for  6  cents.  How  much 
did  I  spend?  (10)  John's  father  gives  him  3  cents  a  day.  How  much 
money  does  he  get  in  4  days?  (11)  There  were  12  children  playing  a 
game;  6  were  boys.  How  many  were  girls?  (12)  A  boy  had  IS  cents. 
He  bought  a  top  for  4  cents  and  a  marble  for  2  cents.  What  did  he 
have  left?  (13)  Milk  is  9  cents  a  quart.  What  do  2  quarts  cost? 
(14)  There  were  6  black  horses  in  a  stable,  3  brown  horses  and  6 
white  horses.  How  many  were  there  altogether?  (IS)  If  a  loaf  of 
bread  costs  a  dime,  what  will  one-half  of  a  loaf  cost?  (16)  Sam  is  11 
years  old.  His  brother  is  3  years  older.  How  old  is  his  brother? 
(17)  I  paid  $8  for  a  raincoat  and  $5  for  an  umbrella.  How  much  more 
did  the  raincoat  cost?  (18)  A  farmer  had  13  bushels  of  potatoes  one 
morning.  That  night  he  had  only  4.  How  many  had  he  sold?  (19) 
Frank  spent  7  cents  for  a  home-work  book  and  3  cents  for  a  pen.  How 
much  did  he  spend?  (20)  A  boy  had  4  pockets.  He  had  2  cents  in 
each  pocket.  How  much  money  had  he?  (21)  Sam  had  9  pigeons. 
His  cousin  had  5  pigeons.  How  many  more  did  Sam  have?  (22)  May 
bought  a  cake  of  soap  for  S  cents,  a  wash  cloth  for  10  cents  and  tooth- 
paste for  10  cents.  How  much  did  she  spend?  (23)  John  bought  a 
bottle  of  shoe-polish  for  10  cents.  He  had  a  quarter.  How  much 
change  did  he  get?  (24)  A  grocer  had  8  pint  bottles  of  cream.  How 
many  quarts  of  cream  did  he  have?  (25)  I  bought  a  picture  for  50 
cents.  I  had  a  dollar.  How  much  change  did  I  get.  (26)  4  +  3  +  6  =  ? 
(27)  There  were  14  ducks  in  a  pond;  6  swam  away.  How  many  were 
left?  (28)  How  much  is  1  nickel,  2  dimes  and  4  cents?  (29)  Oil  is 
4  cents  a  pint.  What  will  2  quarts  cost?  (30)  A  boy  had  a  stick  1 
foot  long.  His  brother  had  one  3  inches  longer.  How  long  was  the 
brother's  stick?  (31)  Three  wen  were  in  a  car.  Each  paid  a  nickel. 
How  much  money  did  the  conductor  get?  (32)  Mrs.  B.  bought  a 
package  of  tea  for  19  cents  and  one-half  pound  rice  for  4  cents.  How 
much  did  she  spend?  (33)  Twelve  aeroplanes  ascended;  7  of  them 
returned  safely.  How  many  were  broken?  (34)  Apples  are  2  cents 
each.  How  many  can  I  buy  for  12  cents?  (35)  Jack  had  13  marbles. 
He  gave  S  to  his  friend.  How  many  has  he  now?  (36)  Willie  wrote 
his  4  spelling  words  5  times  each.  How  many  words  did  he  write? 
(,37)  I  cut  an  orange  into  fourths.    I  ate  one-quarter.    What  was  left? 


(38)   9  —  4  +  6  =   ?     (39)   A  farmer  had  16  chickens.    He  sold  6. 
How  many  had  he  left?     (40)  There  were  11  boys  in  a  room.     7  of 
them  wore  red  ties.     How  many  did  not  wear  red  ties?     (41)   I  went 
to  the  store  and  bought  a  cake  of  soap  for  5  cents  and  1  pound  of  rice 
for   10  cents.     How  much  change  did   I  get  if  I  gave  the  grocer  a 
quarter?     (42)   How  many  legs  have  3  horses?     (43)   Mary  bought  2 
quarts   of  milk.     How   many  pints   did   she  buy?      (44)  Jack   had    16 
checkers.     He  gave   7   to   his   friend.     How   many   did   he   have   left? 
(45)  A  man  sold  8  red  ties  and  7  blue  ones.     How  many  ties  did  he 
sell?      (46)   Milk  is   10  cents   a    quart.      What    does    one    pint    cost? 
(47)  8  +  3  +  5  =  ?    (48)  There  were  3  boys  in  one  row,  7  in  another. 
How  many  all  together?     (49)   I  spent  3  cents  for  thread,  S  cents  for 
silk  and  2  cents  for  needles.     How  much  did  I  spend.     (SO)   I  bought 
a  pound  of  rice  for  8  cents  and  a  cake  of  soap  for  5  cents.    How  much 
did  I  spend?     (51)   I  bought  2  quarts  of  milk.     How  many  pints  did  I 
buy?     (52)  Write  Roman  no.  5.     (53)   I  had  $1  and  spent  a  quarter. 
How  much  change  did  I  get?     (54)  I  spent  a  dime,  a  nickel  and  a 
quarter.    What  did  I  spend?     (55)  I  cut  an  apple  into  fourths.    I  gave 
three-fourths  to  my  sister.    What  had  I  left?     (56)   I  deposited  5  cents 
in  the  bank  on  Monday,  3  cents  on  Tuesday  and  6  cents  on  Wednesday. 
How  much  did  I  deposit  on  the  three  days.     (S7)   There  were  15  boys 
in  the  room;  6  received  A  in  conduct.     How  many  did  not  receive  A? 
(58)  There  was  a  quarter  in  a  safe.    A  boy  put  a  dime  into  it.     How 
much  was  in  the  safe  then?     (S9)  John  went  to  the  store  and  bought 
10  cents  worth  of  oranges  and  S  cents  worth  of  bananas.    He  gave  the 
man  a  quarter.     How  much  change  did  he  get?      (60)   Harry  had  5 
cents  in  each  of  his  three  pockets.    How  much  money  had  he?     (61)   A 
man  had  $14.    He  bought  an  umbrella  for  $5  and  a  cane  for  $2.    What 
did  he  have  left?     (62)   There  were  12  pigeons  in  a  coop.     Five  were 
black.     How  many  were  white?     (63)   14  aeroplanes  ascended;  6  broke 
down.     How  many  returned  safely?     (64)  There  were  13  new  readers 
in  the  closet;  6  were  Book  II.,  the  rest  were  Book  III.     How  many 
Book  III.'s  were  there?     (65)   I  bought  1  foot  of  ribbon.     My  friend 
bought  3  inches  more  than  I  did.     How  long  is  my  friend's  ribbon? 
(66)   John  is  6  years  old.     His  brother  is   11   years  old.     How  much 
older  is  his  brother?     (67)  4  +  3  +  4  =  ?     (69)   5  +  4  —  3  =   ? 
(69)   Mary  had  13  cents.    She  bought  a  tooth-brush  for  10  cents.   How 
much  money  did  she  have  left?     (70)  I  bought  a  book  for  5  cents.    I 
gave  the  man  a  dime.     How  much  change  did  I  get?     (71)  Jack  had 
10  marbles.     He   lost  6  marbles.     How   many   had   he  left?      (72)   I 
bought  a  gallon  of  oil.     How  many  quarts  did  I  buy?     (73)   Milk  is 
10  cents  a  quart.    What  does  a  gallon  cost?    (74)  How  many  legs  have 
3  dogs?     (75)   I  had  a  quarter  and  spent  20  cents  for  books.     What 
have  I  left?     (76)   There  are  13  pens  in  a  box.    I  used  4  of  them.    How 
many  are  still  new?     (77)   Apples  are  2  cents  each.    What  will  I  have 
to  pay  for  7  apples?     (78)   Eleven  boys  had  their  names  on  the  honor 
roll.    Six  received  A.     How  many  received  B+?     (79)  Tooth-brushes 
are  10  cents  each.     Jack's  mother  bought  3.     What  did  she  pay  for 
them?     (80)  There  were  5  crayons  in  one  box,  2  in  another  and  5  in 
another.     How  many  crayons  were  there  in  the  3  boxes.     (81)  There 
were  15  boys  in  a  game.    Six  were  schoolboys.    How  many  were  not? 
(82)  Joe  had  a  stick  13  inches  long.     His  brother  cut  off  5  inches  of 
it.    How  long  was  it  then?     (83)   May  had  2  dimes.    She  spent  5  cents. 
How  much  had  she  left?     (84)   I  bought  2  yards  of  silk.     How  many 
feet  long  was  the  silk?     (85)  Jack  bought  a  quart  of  vinegar  for  4 
cents,  a  pound  of  flour  for  5  cents  and  one-half  pound  of  barley  for 
6  cents.    How  much  money  did  he  spend?     (86)   Mrs.  A  paid  10  cents 
for  a  yard  of  ribbon.    What  did  she  pay  for  S  yards.     (87)  If  note- 
books are  5  cents  each,  how  many  can  I  get  for  a  quarter?     (88)  How 
many  pints  are  there  in  2  gallons.     (89)  A  boy  sold  8  papers.     His 
brother  sold  5.     How  many  more  did  the  boy  sell?     (90)1  bought  a 
sweater  for  $2,  a  pair  of  skates  for  $1,  and  a  book  for  $3.    I  gave  the 
man  a  $10  bill.    How  much  change  did  he  give  me?     (91)4  +  8  —  3=? 
(92)   Henry  wrote  3  words  five  times  each.     How  many  words  did  he 
write?     (93)  There  were  11  boys  in  a  row.     Seven  answered  all  the 
questions  correctly.    How  many  failed?     (94)  Jane  bought  a  slate  for 
5  cents,  an  eraser  for  6  cents  and  a  pencil  for  3  cents.    How  much  did 
she  spend?     (95)  There  were  15  pages  in  a  book.    Harry  wrote  on  7 
of  them.    How  many  were  not  written  on?     (96)  I  bought  2  gallons  of 
oil.    How  many  quarts  were  there?     (97)   My  uncle  had  14  horses.    He 
sold  6.     How  many  has  he  now?     (98)   Jack  bought  2  pounds  of  flour. 
The  flour  cost  him  5  cents  a  pound.    What  did  he  pay  for  the  flour? 
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ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 2B. 

I. 
(1)  There  are  30  soldiers  marching,  5  had  no  guns.     How  many 

had  guns?     (2)   Name  these  signs,  —  ^ 1-  $  c.     (3)   Six  donkeys 

have  how  many  ears?  (4)  How  many  shoes  will  4  horses  need?  (S) 
How  many  letters  in  your  first  name?  (6)  How  many  letters  in  your 
last  name?  (7)  In  a  window  there  were  13  cakes.  Baker  sold  6. 
Left?  (8)  How  many  wheels  on  3  wagons?  (9)  There  are  20  frogs 
sitting  by  water,  6  jump  in.  Still  on  bank?  (10)  One  turkey  weighed 
7  lbs.  Another  16  lbs.  Both?  (11)  A  man  must  walk  IS  miles.  Has 
walked  7.  Yet  to  walk?  (12)  Frank  had  16  pigeons.  He  let  8  fly 
away.  Left?  (13)  A  boy  is  16  years  old.  How  old  was  he  5  years 
ago?  (14)  From  14  subtract  6.  (15)  From  64  take  S.  (16)8  +  6  — 
3  +  2=.  (17)9  +  3  +  2  —  4=.  (18)91—5  +  3=.  (19)  How 
much  larger  is  26  than  20.  (20)  8  —  3  +  4  —  1  =.  (21)  Sub- 
tract 8  from  17.  (22)  9  and  how  many  make  17?  (23)  Mrs.  Brown 
bought  10  quarts  of  milk.  How  many  pints  was  that?  (24)  A  quart 
of  vinegar  costs  12  cents.  A  pint?  (25)  Jane  was  sent  for  a  quart 
of  milk.  She  spilled  a  pint.  How  much  did  she  then  have?  (26) 
A  gallon  of  oil  was  put  into  pint  cans.  How  many  cans  were  used? 
(27)  2  quarts  and  1  gallon  are  how  many  gallons?  (28)  Mother 
bought  1  gallon  milk.  Used  1  quart.  Left?  (29)  Sister  gave  John 
half  a  pie,  Ellen  a  quarter.  Who  had  more?  (30)  Mary  cut  a  cake 
in  eight  pieces.  What  was  the  name  of  each  piece?  (31)  A  man  has 
an  apple.  To  how  many  boys  can  he  give  one- fourth?  (32)  Which  is 
larger,  %  of  an  apple  or  %.  (33)  I  cut  a  pie  into  4ths.  Ate  one  piece. 
How  many  pieces  were  left?  (34)  How  many  days  in  1  week?  (35) 
John's  father  had  a  vacation  of  2  weeks.  How  many  days?  (36) 
October  has  31  days.  February,  1914,  has  3  days  less.  How  many  days 
in  February?  (37)  There  are  12  months  in  a  year.  2  months  there  is 
no  school.  How  many  months  school?  (38)  In  one  week  there  were 
3  stormy  days.  Pleasant  days?  (39)  Baby  is  3  years  old.  How  old 
will  she  be  in  8  years?  (40)  John's  father  earns  $2  a  day.  How  much 
in  a  week?  (41)  Chas.  is  22  years  old.  Rob.  is  8  years  older.  How 
old  is  Rob.?  (42)  Which  is  later,  one  o'clock  in  afternoon  or  4  o'clock 
in  afternoon?  (43)  Four  o'clock  in  afternoon  or  half  past  4?  (44) 
11  in  the  morning  or  1  in  afternoon?  (45)  We  begin  work  at  9  o'clock. 
Stop  at  6.  How  many  hours  do  we  work?  (46)  Sadie  received  5  cents 
on  Thursday.  On  Friday  she  got  3  times  as  much.  How  much  altogether  ? 
(47)  How  long  does  it  take  for  the  hour  hand  to  pass  around  from  XII 
to  XII  again?  (48)  How  many  2-cent  stamps  can  I  buy  for  10  cents? 
(49)  One  dime  and  5  cents  are  how  many  cents?  (SO)  One  quarter 
and  a  dime  are  how  many  cents?  (51)  Twelve  2-cent  stamps  cost 
how  much?  (52)  A  pie  costs  10  cents.  Half  a  pie?  (53)  Gas  stove 
cost  89  cents.  Tubing  8  cents.  Cost  of  both?  (54)  A  gallon  of  oil 
costs  14  cents.  How  much  will  J4  a  gallon  cost?  (55)  If  I  save  a 
penny  a  day,  how  long  before  I  have  enough  for  a  dime?  (56)  Mary 
has  5  dimes.  How  many  cents  is  that?  (57)  I  saved  4  quarters.  How 
much  money  is  that?  (58)  James'  mother  gave  him  a  quarter  to  buy 
an  8-cent  loaf  of  bread.  Change?  (59)  If  a  pencil  costs  2  cents,  how 
many  can  I  buy  for  a  dime?  (60)  I  had  a  half-dollar.  Spent  a  dime. 
Left?  (61)  Will  has  five  5-cent  pieces.  John  25  cents.  Who  has 
more?  (62)  How  much  are  2  dimes  and  2  cents?  (63)  What  part 
of  a  dollar  is  50  cents?  (64)  If  Sam  wishes  to  buy  a  15-cent  book 
and  has  but  9  cents  how  much  more  does  he  need?  (65)  A  pen  and 
a  book  cost  18  cents.  The  pen  5  cents.  Cost  of  book?  (66)  A  boy 
has  50  cents.  Spent  a  quarter.  Left?  (67)  A  woman  gave  Frank 
a  quarter.  He  spent  2  dimes.  How  much  change  did  he  receive? 
(68)  How  many  feet  in  1  yard?  (69)  Draw  line  2  feet  long.  (70) 
Draw  line  1  foot  6  inches  long.  (71)  Carl  had  a  piece  of  rope  1  foot 
long.  If  he  cuts  from  it  3  inches,  how  much  would  be  left?  (72) 
One  yard  and  2  inches  are  how  many  inches?  (73)  Three  yards  are 
how  many  feet.  (74)  How  many  feet  in  1  yard  and  2  feet?  (75) 
Harry  can  jump  6  feet.  How  many  yards  is  that?  (76)  How  many 
feet  in  1  yard  of  ribbon?  (77)  I  had  29  cents  in  bank.  My  brother 
gave  me  7  cents.  How  much  had  I  then?  (78)  There  are  7  books  on 
one  shelf,  8  on  another  and  5  on  another.  In  all?  (79)  James  put 
S  cents  in  bank  every  day  for  4  days.  How  much  did  he  have  in  the 
bank  then?  (Solved  by  count  by  5's.)  (80)  I  go  to  school  5  days 
every  week.  How  many  days  do  I  go  to  school  in  3  weeks?  (Solved 
by  counting.)     (81)  12  —  6  +  3  —  4  =.     (82)  Harry  is  16  years  old. 


How  old  was  he  5  years  ago?  (83)  Mother  used  2  quarts  of  milk 
one  day,  3  another  and  S  another.  How  many  quarts  did  she  use  in 
all?  (84)  I  have  a  string  1  yard  long.  I  cut  3  inches  off.  How  many 
inches  were  left?  (85)  The  frog's  forelegs  have  four  toes  each.  The 
hind  legs  have  five  each.  How  many  toes  has  a  frog  on  all  his  feet? 
(86)  There  are  94  trees  in  an  orchard.  All  but  6  are  apple  trees.  How 
many  are  apple  trees?     (87)   How  many  hours  from  12  o'clock  until 

4  o'clock?     (88)   5  +  6  +  7  —  4=.     (89)    Sam  bought  bread  for 

5  cents,  cake  for  10  cents,  and  milk  for  9  cents.  How  much  did  he 
pay  for  all?  (90)  Chas.  wishes  to  buy  a  pair  of  skates  for  35  cents. 
He  has  only  30  cents.  How  much  more  must  he  have?  (91)  Aaron 
has  12  examples  to  do.  He  has  done  7.  Yet  to  do?  (92)  How  many 
quarters  make  50  cents?  (93)  How  many  dimes  make  50  cents?  (94) 
How  many  dimes  make  one  dollar?  (95)  How  many  feet  in  4  yards? 
(Count  by  3.)  (96)  Harry  has  4  quarter-dollars.  I  have  a  dollar. 
Who  has  more?  (97)  Which  is  larger,  ^  of  a  cake  or  J^  of  a  cake? 
(98)  Which  is  more,  4  quarter  dollars  or  one  dollar?  (99)  We  planted 
12  bulbs.  9  of  them  grew.  How  many  died?  (100)  How  many  pencils 
at  2  cents  each  can  I  buy  for  18  cents.     (Count  by  2.) 

IL 

(1)  A  man  wanted  to  go  67  miles  in  an  aeroplane.  When  he  had 
gone  32  miles  the  aeroplane  stopped.  How  many  more  miles  did  he 
have  to  go  to  reach  his  destination?  (2)  Fanny  has  4  school  books 
and  9  storybooks.  How  many  books  has  she  in  all?  (3)  Louise  had 
15  cents.  She  spent  5  cents  for  a  lemon.  How  much  had  she  left? 
(4)  A  bird  carried  14  small  feathers  for  his  nest.  But  he  lost  6  be- 
fore he  reached  his  tree.  How  many  feathers  did  he  then  have  for 
his  nest?  (5)  Harry  had  5  tennis  balls  in  one  closet  and  7  tennis  balls 
in  another  closet.  In  both  closets  there  were  how  many  balls?  (6) 
There  were  13  houses  on  a  block.  How  many  were  left  after  7  were 
burned  down?  (7)  Rachel  had  a  piece  of  chalk,  she  divided  it  into 
fourths  and  gave  one  piece  to  a  little  girl.  How  many  pieces  did  she 
have  left?  (8)  How  many  months  are  there  in  ^/i  year?  (9)  How 
many  inches  are  there  in  yi  foot?  (10)  In  a  class  there  are  8  rows, 
of  boys  with  blue  ties  and  7  rows  with  red  ties.  How  many  rows  of 
boys  are  there  in  that  class?  (11)  If  Mary  has  11  words  to  spell,  but 
misses  4,  how  many  does  she  spell?  (12)  If  your  mother  gives  you 
a  nickel,  a  dime  and  4  cents,  how  much  money  does  she  give  you  ? 
(13)  Some  boys  are  coasting  on  a  hill.  There  are  5  boys  coming 
down  and  6  boys  going  up.  How  many  boys  in  all?  (14)  Harry  had 
a  quarter.  Spent  a  nickel.  Left?  (15)  Willie  went  out  to  the  barn 
to  find  some  eggs  for  his  mother.  He  found  7  eggs  in  one  nest  and  6 
in  another.  How  many  did  he  find  in  all?  (16)  Willie  gave  his  mother 
18  oranges;  she  made  a  pudding  with  9;  how  many  did  she  have  left? 
(17)  Arthur  is  4  years  old,  how  long  must  he  wait  till  he  is  13  years 
old?  (18)  What  number  is  one  half  of  12?  (19)  How  many  months 
in  l^  year?  (20)  Jas.  is  now  15  years  old,  how  old  was  he  6  years 
ago?  (21)  Write  Roman  four.  (22)  In  a  brood  of  chickens  there 
were  7  black  and  8  white  chickens,  how  many  were  there  altogether? 
(23)  Out  of  16  quarts  of  milk  7  were  sour,  how  many  quarts  were 
sweet?  (24)  A  long  ladder  has  13  steps,  and  a  short  one  has  5;  how 
many  more  steps  has  the  longer  ladder  than  the  short  one?  (25)  A 
boy  had  12  cents  and  gave  5  cents  for  an  orange,  how  many  cents- 
had  he  left?  (26)  In  five  quarts  there  are  how  many  pints?  (27) 
A  cooper  made  14  buckets,  sold  5  of  them.  How  many  did  he  have 
left?  (28)  Add  8  and  5,  subtract  7.  (29)  If  you  spend  3  cents  for 
candy  and  give  the  storekeeper  a  dime,  how  much  change  will  you 
get?  (30)  Four  months  is  what  part  of  1  year?  (31)  Alice  had  8  blue 
pencils  and  7  red  pencils.  How  many  pencils  did  she  have?  (32) 
How  many  cents  must  you  put  with  9  cents  to  make  15  cents?  (33) 
A  farmer  bought  some  potatoes  for  $5,  some  butter  for  $7 ;  how  much 
money  did  he  spend?  (34)  If  Geo.  has  7  books  and  his  father  gives 
him  6,  how  many  books  will  he  have?  (35)  Chas.  walked  9  miles, 
and  rode  7  miles.  How  far  did  he  travel?  (36)  Joe  had  8  walnuts, 
and  John  gave  him  6;  how  many  did  he  then  have?  (37)  Harry 
caught  5  squirrels  and  Tom  caught  8 ;  how  many  squirrels  did  both 
boys  catch?  (38)  A  man  had  14  cows  and  sold  9  of  them.  How  many 
did  he  have  left?  (39)  In  a  certain  class  there  were  12  boys  and  4 
girls;  how  many  more  boys  were  there  than  girls?  (40)  Mary  gave- 
her  teacher  5  pinks  and  7  roses.    How  many  flowers  did  she  give  her?' 
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(41)  Fred  is  8  years  old,  his  sister  is  J4  as  old.    How  old  is  his  sister? 

(42)  A  kite  had  a  tail  1  foot  long,  3  inches  were  cut  off.  How  long 
was  the  tail  of  the  kite  then?  (43)  John  found  4  eggs  in  one  nest,  3 
eggs  in  another  and  5  in  another;  how  many  eggs  did  he  find?  (44) 
There  were  13  trees  on  a  street.  How  many  were  left  after  7  were 
cut  down?  (45)  How  many  inches  in  J4  of  a  foot?  (46)  Write 
Roman  5.  (47)  There  were  7  sheets  of  papers  on  one  desk  and  9  on 
another;  how  many  sheets  of  papers  were  there  altogether?  (49) 
How  many  ounces  in  H  pound?  (SO)  A  bat  and  a  ball  cost  18  cents, 
the  bat  cost  9  cents;  how  much  did  the  ball  cost?  (51)  In  one  stable 
there  are  8  horses,  in  another  there  are  9  horses;  how  many  horses 
in  both  stables?  (52)  How  many  car  rides  can  I  get  for  a  quarter? 
(53)  I  bought  a  pound  of  meat.  I  gave  the  butcher  a  quarter,  he 
gave  me  a  nickel  change;  how  much  did  the  meat  cost?  (54)  If  a 
boy  wants  to  buy  a  15  cent  book  and  he  has  only  8  cents,  how  much 
more  does  he  need?  (55)  Which  is  longer,  1  foot  or  8  inches;  and 
how  much?  (56)  Write  Roman  9.  (57)  How  many  inches  in  54 
foot?  (58)  Harry  had  6  examples  right  yesterday  and  5  to-day.  How 
many  did  he  have  right  both  days?  (59)  A  farmer  planted  3  apple 
trees,  6  pear  trees  and  6  cherry  trees.  How  many  trees  did  he  plant? 
(60)  A  boy  sold  6  papers  one  day  and  7  the  next.  How  many  did 
he  sell  both  days?  (61)  From  a  box  containing  16  oranges  a  man 
sold  9;  how  many  oranges  were  left  in  the  box?  (62)  There  are  8 
birds  on  a  tree.  How  many  will  there  be  if  6  more  come?  (63) 
Harry  has  9  cents  in  the  bank.  How  many  more  cents  must  he  put 
in  to  have  15  cents?  (64)  A  boy  lives  in  the  13th  house  past  the  school. 
After  he  passes  8  houses,  how  many  more  must  he  pass?  (65)  At  a 
ball  game  there  are  9  boys  on  each  side.  How  many  boys  are  playing? 
(66)  Louis  had  15  cents.  He  spent  8  cents  for  marbles;  how  much 
money  had  he  left?  (67)  A  man  bought  a  suit  for  his  boy  at  $7  and 
one  for  himself  at  $9.  How  much  did  he  pay  for  both  suits?  (68) 
A  man  owes  a  bill  of  $15.  How  much  will  he  owe  after  paying  $6? 
(69)  There  are  6  roses  on  one  bush,  3  on  another  and  8  on  another. 
How  many  roses  on  the  three  bushes?  (70)  A  boy  has  2  dimes  and 
2  nickels;  how  much  has  he?  (71)  At  4  cents  a  pint,  how  much  will 
a  quart  of  milk  cost?  (72)  Cost  of  a  pint  of  syrup  if  a  quart  cost  16 
cents?  (73)  A  man  had  $13,  he  lost  $9;  how  much  had  he  left?  (74) 
How  many  feet  have  10  ducks?  (75)  Harry  is  8  years  old,  in  how 
many  years  will  he  be  IS  years?  (76)  A  man  planted  14  trees,  8  died. 
How  many  grew?  (J7)  If  there  are  11  boys  belonging  to  a  class  and 
9  are  present,  how  many  are  absent?  (78)  Jas.  is  9  years  old.  How 
old  will  he  be  in  7  years?  (79)  Andrew  has  2  pockets.  He  has  8 
marbles  in  each.  How  many  marbles  has  he?  (88)  A  boy  spent  17 
cents  for  a  pen  and  book.  The  book  cost  9  cents;  how  much  did  the 
pen  cost?  (81)  Jas.  had  a  pie,  he  divided  it  in  sixths  and  gave  four 
pieces  away.    How  many  had  he  left  ?     (82)  Harry  had  14  cents,  spent 

5  cents.  Left?  (83)  Tom  went  on  a  visit,  9  days  were  fine,  7  were 
stormy.  How  many  days  did  he  stay?  (84)  Had  a  kite  with  a  tail  1 
foot,  cut  off  8  inches.  How  long  was  the  tail  then?  (85)  Two  apples 
cost  12  cents.  Cost  of  one?  (86)  Write  Roman  10.  (87)  Joe  had 
15  marbles.  Lost  9  in  game.  Left?  (88)  Harry  had  7  marbles,  won 
8  in  a  game.     How  many  did  he  then  have?     (89)    Write  Roman  3. 

(90)  A  boy  spent  8  cents  for  a  pencil.    Gave  the  man  a  dime.    Change  ? 

(91)  Joe  earned  $7  one  week  and  $9  the  next.  Both  weeks  he  earned 
how  much?  (92)  Harry  paid  3  cents  for  an  apple,  5  cents  for  a  pear 
and  6  cents  for  a  peach.  How  much  did  he  spend?  (93)  If  a  pint  of 
vinegar  costs  4  cents,  what  will  a  quart  cost?  (94)  Harry  had  a 
nickel,  Jos.  a  quarter  and  Wm.  a  dime,  altogether  how  much  had 
they?  (95)  Fifteen  birds  were  on  a  tree,  9  flew  away.  How  many 
remained?      (96)    Theodore  had  8  pencils   and   his  teacher  gave  him 

6  more;  how  many  did  he  then  have?  (97)  A  boy  traveled  13  miles, 
4  miles  he  walked.  How  far  did  he  ride?  (98)  In  a  class  room  there 
were  7  plants  with  flowers  and  8  plants  without  flowers.  How  many 
plants  were  in  the  room?  (99)  Write  Roman  11.  (100)  A  boy 
bought  a  pen  for  3  cents,  a  book  for  9  cents.  He  gave  the  man  IS 
cents.    How  much  change  did  he  get? 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 3A. 

I. 
(1)  A  boy  worked  8  examples  in  oral  arithmetic  and  7  in  written. 
How  many  examples  all  together?     (2)   We  had  perfect  attendance 


8  days  last  month  and  9  days  this  month.  How  many  days  in  all? 
(3)  A  boy  who  had  90  cents  bought  a  book.  Then  he  had  8  cents  left. 
What  was  the  cost  of  the  book?  (4)  We  have  10  spelling  words  a 
day  for  5  days.  How  many  words  in  all?  (5)  Harry  buys  4  quarts 
of  milk  at  7  cents  a  quart.  What  does  he  pay?  (6)  From  28  take  7. 
(7)  6  +  9  — 2=  ?  (8)  Boy  has  40  newspapers  to  sell.  He  sold  5 
before  school  and  10  after  school.  How  many  left?  (9)  Farmer  had 
70  chickens.  He  bought  20  more,  then  he  bought  10  more.  How  many 
chickens  did  he  have?  (10)  John's  mother  bought  5  quarts  of  milk. 
How  many  pints  did  she  buy?  (11)  A  man  is  40  years  old.  His  wife 
is  5  years  younger.  How  old  is  she?  (12)  A  class  of  42  boys  has  5 
absent.  How  many  are  present?  (13)  Boy  buys  4  loaves  of  bread  at 
5  cents  each.  What  does  he  pay?  (14)  How  many  apples  at  2  cents 
can  I  get  for  10  cents.  (15)  Boy  is  sick  2  weeks.  How  many  days  is 
he  sick?  (16)  Boy  got  a  quarter  for  his  birthday.  He  spent  a  dime. 
How  many  nickels  left?  (17)  How  many  inches  in  J4  yard  of  ribbon? 
(18)  Boy  has  a  dollar;  he  spends  25  cents  for  a  cap  and  10  cents  for  a 
book.  How  much  change  does  he  get?  (19)  I  wrote  6  letters  and 
put  a  2  cent  stamp  on  each  letter.  How  much  money  did  I  spend  for 
stamps?  (20)  How  much  money  does  Louis  need  to  buy  two  5  cent 
books?  (21)  The  hour  hand  is  on  the  12  and  the  minute  hand  is  on 
the  3.  What  time  is  it?  (22)  Henry  bought  1  dozen  oranges.  He 
paid  2  cents  for  each.  What  did  he  pay  for  all?  (23)  Sam  went  to 
the  grocery  with  a  dollar.  He  paid  50  cents  for  coffee.  How  much 
change  does  he  get?  (4)  A  pound  of  meat  cost  20  cents.  What  will 
^  pound  cost?  (25)  Boy  walks  S  blocks  to  school.  How  many  blocks 
must  he  walk  in  6  days?  (26)  Boy  buys  Yz  pound  of  butter.  How 
many  ounces  does  he  buy?  (27)  If  2  gallons  of  vinegar  cost  14  cents, 
how  much  will  1  gallon  cost?  (28)  Boy  works  2  hours  for  5  days. 
How  many  hours  does  he  work?  (29)  A  father  had  $48  to  divide 
among  his  4  sons.  How  much  does  each  get.  (30)  Sam  bought  a 
dozen  eggs  at  2  cents  each;  how  much  does  he  pay  for  them?  (31) 
Mary  had  12  oranges.  She  gave  Yi  of  them  to  her  sister.  How  many 
left?  (32)  Boy  saves  $18,  how  much  more  must  he  save  to  have  $25? 
{,Z3)  A  pound  of  candy  was  packed  into  4  equal  boxes.  How  many 
ounces  in  each  box?  (34)  Ben  is  7  years  old.  His  father  is  5  times 
as  old.  How  old  is  his  father?  (35)  If  a  grocer  sells  4  gallons  of 
milk  a  day,  how  many  quarts  will  he  sell  in  2  days?  •  (36)  Barley  is 
8  cents  a  pound.  How  much  will  4  pounds  cost?  {i?)  If  the  small 
hand  is  on  the  three  and  the  large  one  on  the  twelve,  what  time  is  it? 
(38)  Yl  oi  a.  day  =  how  many  hours?  (39)  Write  the  Roman  number 
for  65.  (40)  In  5  days  John  gets  40  cents.  How  much  does  he  get  in 
1  day?  (41)  A  quarter  and  a  dime  ^  how  many  cents?  (42)  Which 
is  more  and  how  many  6X5  or  7X4?  (43)  21  days  are  how  many 
weeks?  (44)  There  are  8  horses  to  be  shod.  How  many  shoes  will  be 
needed?  (45)  A  newsboy  sold  9  Journals  and  5  Sunday  Worlds  at  S 
cents  each.  How  much  money  did  he  make?  (46)  At  4  cents  a  pint, 
what  will  2  quarts  of  milk  cost?  (47)  From  25  words  John  spelled  18 
correctly.  How  many  were  wrong?  (48)  7x4  +  8  —  3  -i-  3  =^  ? 
(49)  48-^4  +  7  —  4^3=     ?     (50)  Add  Ya  of  16  quarts  to  Y2  of 

8  quarts.  (51)  If  you  divide  36  pencils  among  4  boys,  how  much  will 
each  get?  (52)  Ella  bought  2  pounds  of  meat  at  20  cents.  How  much 
change  does  she  get  from  SO  cents?  (S3)  A  certain  month  has  28  days. 
How  many  weeks  has  it?  (54)  A  book  has  54  pages.  Bennie  has 
read  13.  How  many  left  to  read?  (55)  Michael  spent  Ys  of  his  90 
cents.  How  much  did  he  have  left?  (56)  40  cents  +  2  nickels  +  1 
dime  =  ?  (57)  Boy  helped  his  mother  3  hours  a  day  for  a  week.  How 
many  hours  did  he  help  her?  (58)  If  it  takes  4  yards  of  cloth  to  make 
a  suit,  how  many  suits  can  be  made  from  28  yards?  (59)  A  rope  36 
inches  long  was  cut  into  3  equal  parts.  How  long  was  each  part? 
(60)  There  are  24  good  boys  in  one  room  and  yi  as  many  in  another. 
How  many  good  boys  in  both  rooms?  (61)  If  one  box  of  crackers 
cost  5  cents,  how  much  will  8  boxes  cost?     (62)   How  many  legs  have 

9  horses?  (63)  Mary  is  16  years  old.  Her  brother  is  -K  as  old.  How 
old  is  he?  (64)  Ys  of  $300  =  how  many  dollars?  (65)  John  saved  a 
quarter  and  got  4  nickels  on  his  birthday.  How  many  cents  had  he 
then?  (66)  How  many  marbles  must  you  put  with  19  marbles  to  make 
34  marbles?  (67)  If  it  takes  3  yards  of  cloth  to  make  a  suit,  how  many 
suits  can  be  made  from  36  yards?  (68)  %  of  12  gal.  :=  how  many 
quarts?  (69)  If  1  quart  of  vinegar  costs  4  cents,  what  must  Henry 
pay  for  1  gallon?     (70)  A  boy  walks  4  blocks  to  school  a  day.    How 
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many  blocks  will  he  walk  in  a  week.  (71)  If  the  long  hand  is  on  the  4 
and  the  short  one  on  the  12  what  time  is  it?  (72)  How  many  hours 
(does  Joseph  work  if  he  works  }i  oi  a.  day?  (73)  John  buys  pears  at 
2  for  S  cents.  How  many  can  he  get  for  a  quarter?  (74)  Out  of  40 
oak  trees,  2/8  were  cut  down.  How  many  were  left?  (75)  There  were 
48  bottles  on  a  shelf.  1/2  were  green.  How  many  were  white?  (76) 
Albert  buys  coffee  at  23  cents  a  pound.  How  much  change  did  he  get 
from  3  dimes?  (77)  Louis  is  10  years  old.  His  brother  is  4  years 
older.  How  old  are  they  both  together?  (78)  Divide  26  by  2.  (79) 
If  2  gallons  of  gasolene  cost  36  cents.  Find  cost  of  1  gallon.  (80) 
There  are  9  white  hens  on  a  farm  and  5  times  as  many  chicks.  How 
many  chicks  are  there?  (81)  How  many  miles  does  a  train  go  in  yi 
day,  if  it  goes  5  miles  an  hour?  (82)  If  there  are  29  boys  in  the  first 
division  and  20  in  the  second,  how  many  are  there  in  both?  (83) 
Harry  is  8  years  old.  In  how  many  years  will  he  be  20?  (84)  A  boy 
had  80  cents  for  4  pounds  of  candy.  What  did  H  pound  candy  cost? 
(85)  Find  the  cost  of  5  pounds  of  sugar  at  6  cents  a  pound.  (86) 
There  are  5  rows  of  trees,  9  in  each  row.  How  many  in  all?  (87) 
What  will  14  yard  of  cloth  cost  at  $2  a  yard?  (88)  Divide  36 
books  among  3  boys.  (89)  A  man  buys  a  wagon  for  $90.  How 
many  $5  bills  does  he  pay?  (90)  How  much  will  Phil  pay  for  1 
gallon  of  milk  at  6  cents  a  quart?  (91)  A  grocer  had  87  eggs.  How 
many  had  he  left  after  selling  a  dozen?  (92)  A  horse  and  wagon 
cost  $300.  The  horse  cost  $175.  What  does  the  wagon  cost?  (93) 
A  man  divided  48  apples  among  12  boys.  How  many  did  each  get? 
(94)  How  many  hours  does  Mike  work  if  he  works  6  hours  a  day 
for  a  week?  (95)  How  many  quarters  in  4  dollars?  (96)  Train  went 
96  miles  in  3  hours.  How  many  miles  in  1  hour?  (97)  How  many 
pounds  of  candy  in  4  boxes  each  containing  4  ounces?  (98)  How  many 
dozen  in  18  eggs?  (99)  Boy  buys  a  book  for  9  cents  and  sells  it  for  13 
cents.  How  much  profit  does  he  make?  (100)  How  many  quarts  are 
there  in  8  gallons  of  cream? 

II. 

(1)  John  had  8  marbles  and  bought  9  more.  How  many  marbles 
'has  he  now?  (2)  A  farmer  had  14  cows.  He  sold  6.  How  many 
■cows  left?  (3)  If  one  peach  costs  5  cents,  what  will  9  peaches  cost? 
(4)  How  many  5-cent  pieces  in  40  cents?  (5)  How  many  days  in  3 
weeks?  (6)  There  are  18  marbles  in  a  box,  1/2  are  black  and  J4 
■white.  How  many  white  ones?  (7)  How  many  eggs  in  ^  of  a  dozen? 
(8)  There  were  28  spelling  words  in  the  lesson.  Henry  missed  H  of 
the  lesson.  How  many  words  did  Henry  miss?  (9)  A  rope  is  16  feet 
long;  8  feet  are  tied  on  to  it.  How  long  will  the  rope  be  then?  (10) 
A  boy  had  36  berries,  he  ate  7.  How  many  berries  left?  (11)  At  $4 
a  pair,  what  will  9  pairs  of  shoes  cost?  (12)  If  I  paid  $48  for  4  tables, 
what  did  one  table  cost?  (13)  John  had  24  cents,  he  spent  ^3  of  it. 
How  many  cents  did  he  spend?  (14)  How  much  money  must  I  spend 
to  buy  a  dozen  apples  at  3  cents  a  piece?  (15)  If  milk  is  4  cents  a 
pint,  what  will  7  pints  cost?  (16)  How  many  pints  in  9  quarts?  (17) 
Frank  had  48  cents  in  the  bank,  his  father  gave  him  7  cents  more. 
How  much  did  he  have  then?  (18)  A  farmer  put  17  bushels  of  corn  in 
the  bin  one  day  and  8  bushels  the  next  day.  How  many  bushels  in  all? 
(19)  I  bought  $4  worth  of  meat  and  $17  worth  of  goods.  How  much 
did  I  pay  for  all?  (20)  Ralph  bought  43  oranges,  he  gave  9  to  his 
sister.  How  many  oranges  did  he  have  left?  (21)  Mary  had  15  jacks 
and  Elsie  had  9  jacks.  How  many  more  jacks  did  Mary  have?  (22) 
At  $3  a  hat  cost  of  11  hats?  (23)  I  bought  a  watermelon  for 
.30  cents,  a  basket  of  peaches  for  12  cents.  What  did  I  pay  for  both? 
(24)  I  bought  one  dozen  bananas,  gave  }i  to  John.  How  many 
bananas  did  John  get?  (25)  At  5  cents  a  quart  of  berries,  cost  of  9 
quarts?  (26)  Elsie  found  26  chestnuts  and  her  sister  found  9.  How 
many  more  did  Elsie  find?  (27)  I  ate  8  apples  one  day  and  7  apples 
•the  next  day.  How  many  apples  did  I  eat  in  two  days?  (28)  43  cakes 
were  on  a  plate,  if  8  were  taken  away,  how  many  cakes  were  left? 

(29)  Write  the  Roman  number  for  the  number  of  days   in  a  week. 

(30)  If  one  orange  costs  6  cents,  how  much  will  9  oranges  cost?  (31) 
If  one  piano  is  moved  by  3  men,  how  many  men  will  it  take  to  move 
■9  pianos?     (32)  If  one  hat  costs  $6,  how  many  hats  can  I  get  for  $42? 

(33)  If  there  are  9  books  on  one  shelf,  6  books  on  another  and  4 
books  on  the  third.  How  many  books  are  there  on  the  3  shelves? 
i(34)  If  Henry  walked  18  miles  in  three  days  and  12  miles  in  the  next 


two  days,  how  many  miles  did  he  walk  altogether?  (35)  How  much 
is  J<3  of  36  cents?  (36)  I  had  50  cents  and  spent  yi.  How  many  cents 
left?  (37)  How  many  hours  in  2  days?  (38)  How  much  was  milk 
per  quart  if  5  quarts  cost  40  cents?  (39)  How  many  eggs  in  1}^ 
dozen?  (40)  I  had  28  pictures,  I  lost  9  pictures.  How  many  pictures 
did  I  have  left?  (41)  If  I  paid  48  cents  for  6  forks,  what  did  one 
fork  cost?  (42)  A  man  had  16  horses,  ]4  he  sold.  How  many  horses 
did  he  sell?  (43)  One  man  has  26  cows,  another  man  had  8  cows, 
how  much  more  did  the  first  man  have?  (44)  Write  the  Roman 
number  for  today's  date.  (45)  A  man  rode  24  miles  in  6  hours,  how 
many  miles  did  he  ride  per  hour?  (46)  If  a  class  reads  5  pages  a  day, 
how  long  will  it  take  to  read  35  pages?  (47)  %  of  an  hour  is  how 
many  minutes?  (48)  If  I  paid  27  cents  for  3  napkins,  what  did  one 
napkin  cost?  (49)  If  a  teapot  costs  15  cents  and  a  cup  costs  9  cent. 
How  many  cents  more  does  the  teapot  cost?  (SO)  At  6  cents  per 
pound,  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  for  30  cents?  (51)  A  book  weighs 
^  of  a  pound,  how  many  ounces  does  it  weigh?  (52)  At  3  cents  an 
ounce  what  will  54  pound  of  candy  cost?  (53)  A  cook  uses  6  pints 
of  milk  a  day.  How  many  pints  will  she  use  in  9  days?  (54)  How 
many  pint  bottles  can  be  filled  from  a  gallon  of  oil?  (55)  Three  cans 
of  spice  weighs  4  ounces  each.  How  many  ounces  do  they  weigh 
altogether?  (56)  I  bought  I'/i  pounds  of  tea.  How  many  ounces  did 
I  get?  (57)  If  one  cake  of  soap  weighs  6  ounces  what  will  5  cakes 
weigh?  (58)  If  a  man  digs  a  hole  6  feet  long  in  one  hour.  How 
long  a  hole  can  he  dig  in  6  hours?  (59)  A  boy  earns  $18  in  3  weeks, 
how  much  does  he  earn  a  week?  (60)  A  grocer  sells  6  cans  of  milk  a 
day,  in  how  many  days  will  he  sell  48  cans?  (61)  If  5  books  costs 
45  cents.  Cost  of  one  book?  (62)  How  many  pecks  in  36  bushels 
of  corn?  (63)  I  had  38  books,  gave  out  yi  of  the  books.  How  many 
books  did  I  give  out?  (64)  I  must  read  32  pages,  I  read  9  pages.  How 
many  pages  must  I  still  read.  (65)  A  man  had  76  pounds  of  butter, 
he  sold  8  pounds.  How  many  pounds  did  he  have  left?  (66)  Kate  had 
9  pictures  in  one  envelope,  8  in  a  second  and  7  in  a  third.  How  many 
pictures  has  she  in  all?  (67)  A  package  of  morning  glories  costs  5 
cents.  How  many  packages  can  I  get  for  35  cents?  (68)  There  are 
36  men  in  a  parade.  They  march  4  in  a  row.  How  many  rows  are 
there?  (69)  After  losing  9  marbles,  Joseph  had  18  left.  How  many 
marbles  did  he  have  at  first?  (70)  If  5  rockers  cost  $60,  what  will  one 
cost?  (71)  If  a  hat  costs  $6,  what  will  11  hats  cost?  (72)  I  had 
42  pumpkins,  I  gave  away  %  of  them.  How  many  pumpkins 
did  I  give  away?  (73)  ^  of  a  minute  is  equal  to  how  many 
seconds?  (74)  At  6  cents  a  quart,  how  many  quarts  of  milk  can  I  get 
for  30  cents?  (75)  Find  the  cost  of  Yz  pound  of  pepper  if  an  ounce( 
costs  5  cents.  (76)  If  one  ounce  of  spices  costs  6  cents,  what  will  12 
ounces  cost?  (77)  How  many  days  are  there  in  6  weeks?  (78) 
There  are  48  boys  in  a  class,  9  are  absent,  how  many  boys  are  present? 
(79)  A  peddler  sells  corn  at  6  cents  a  piece,  v,-hat  will  I  have  to  pay 
for  1  dozen  corn?  (80)  How  many  weeks  and  days  are  15  days? 
(81)  There  are  42  boys  in  the  kindergarten,  %  of  them  have  light  hair. 
How  many  boys  have  light  hair?  (82)  A  teacher  has  48  splints,  how 
many  splints  will  she  give  to  each  of  the  six  boys  so  that  they  will  all 
have  the  same  number.  (83)  William  has  45  cents,  he  spend  Vs  of  it. 
How  many  cents  has  he  left?  (84)  If  milk  costs  8  cents  a  quart  what 
will  6  quarts  cost?  (85)  If  butter  is  42  cents  a  pound,  what  will  % 
of  a  pound  most?  (86)  I  bought  J4  of  a  yard  of  goods.  How  many 
inches  did  I  get?  (87)  If  prunes  are  12  cents  a  pound,  what  will  6 
pounds  cost?  (88)  A  class  learns  6  new  words  a  day.  How  many 
days  will  it  take  for  the  class  to  learn  72  words?  (89)  A  family  uses 
9  eggs  a  day.  How  many  eggs  will  they  use  in  6  days?  (90)  A 
mother  has  6  children.  If  one  child  drinks  4  pint  of  milk  a  day.  How 
many  pints  will  the  six  children  drink?  (91)  William  arranges  18 
books  in  3  equal  piles.  How  many  books  in  each  pile?  (92)  If  one  inch 
of  goods  cost  6  cents,  what  will  J4  foot  cost?  (93)  If  I  paid  12  cents 
for  apples,  8  cents  for  oranges  and  6  cents  for  bananas,  how  much 
did  I  pay  for  all?  (94)  One  farmer  had  74  acres,  another  farmer  had 
9  acres.  How  many  more  acres  did  the  first  farmer  have?  (95)  How 
many  dimes  are  there  in  $4?  (96)  How  many  days  are  there  in  6 
weeks?  (97)  If  you  drink  4  pints  of  milk  every  day  for  2  weeks,  how 
many  pints  will  you  drink?  (98)  There  are  58  boys  in  a  class.  9  are 
absent,  how  many  present?  (99)  Ye  of  54  apples  =  how  many  apples? 
(100)  If  one  hat  costs  $6,  how  many  hats  can  I  get  for  $60? 
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ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 3B. 

I. 
(1)   Sam  had  7  cents,  Frank   12  times  as  many.     How  many- 
had  Frank?     (2)  How  many  8  cent  straps  can  I  buy  for  72  cents? 

(3)  Morris  had  }4  melon,  ate  ]4  oi  a  melon.     What  part  was  left? 

(4)  Joe  had  46  newspapers,  sold  21  of  them.  How  many  left?  (S) 
Mary  had  S3  cents  in  her  bank.  Her  father  gave  her  46  cents.  How 
many  had  she?  (6)  Mr.  B.  divided  54  flowers  equally  among  6 
boys.  How  many  flowers  did  each  receive?  (7)  40  pencils  in  a 
box.  ^  of  them  are  sharpened.  How  many  sharpened?  (8)  Sam 
had  $6  in  the  school  bank.  He  drew  out  Yj  of  it  to  buy  shoes. 
How  much  was  left?  (9)  2/6  plus  J^  equals  how  many  thirds?  (10) 
Cost  of  a  peck  of  beans  at  5  cents  a  quart?  (11)  How  many  bushels 
in  24  pecks?  (12)  Had  a  bushel  of  onions,  sold  20  quarts.  How 
many  quarts  left?  (13)  Cost  of  18  inches  of  ribbon  if  a  yard  cost 
48  cents?  (14)  Cost  of  2  feet  of  wire  if  a  yard  cost  15  cents?  (IS) 
Frank  had  $1,  he  bought  12  postals  at  5  cents  each.  How  much 
change  did  he  receive?  (16)  Cost  of  1^  pounds  at  10  cents  for  8 
ounces?  (17)  J^  plus  %  equals  how  many  sixths?  (18)  From  }i  of 
a  pie  the  baker  sold  54  of  a  pie.  What  was  left?  (19)  How  many 
square  inches  in  blotter  9  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide?  (20)  Cost 
of  2  yards  at  8  cents  a  foot?  (21)  Tom  picked  a  peck  of  berries  and 
sold  S  quarts  at  7  cents  a  quart  and  the  rest  at  6  cents  a  quart.  How 
much  did  he  make?  (22)  Bought  3  loaves  of  bread  at  8  cents  a  loaf 
and  5  pounds  of  rice  at  6  cents  a  pound.  How  much  spent?  (23) 
^3  of  the  boys  in  a  class  are  marked  A.  How  many  receive  this 
mark?  (24)  How  much  more  is  }/2  a  pie  than  yi  oi  3.  pie?  (25) 
John  had  $1,  he  spent  SO  cents  and  35  cents.  How  much  spent? 
(26)  Joe  gathered  27  apples  in  the  orchard.  He  sold  Ys  of  them. 
How  many  left?  (27)  Morris  had  36  "School  Records."  He  sold 
J4  of  them.  How  many  sold?  (28)  A  boy  has  28  cents.  How 
many  2  cent  postage  stamps  can  be  buy?  (29)  If  you  divide  72 
cents  equally  among  9  boys,  how  much  will  each  receive?  (30) 
If  20  blocks  equal  1  mile,  how  many  miles  will  Sam  walk  if  he 
goes  80  blocks?  (31)  If  6  oranges  cost  18  cents,  what  will  8 
oranges  cost.  (32)  I  have  40  cents,  how  many  pints  of  milk  can  I 
buy  if  a  quart  costs  8  cents?  (33)  If  9  barrels  of  potatoes  cost 
$27,  what  will  3  barrels  cost?  (34)  If  4  loaves  of  bread  cost  36 
cents,  how  many  loaves  can  be  bought  for  45  cents?  (35)  Louis 
had  65  cents  in  school  bank.  He  drew  out  25  cents  and  23  cents. 
How  much  did  he  take  out?  (36)  A  desk  is  3  feet  long  and  2  feet 
wide.  How  many  square  feet  of  blotter  to  cover  it?  (37)  How 
many  inches  in  J4  of  a  yard?  (38)  18  inches  is  what  part  of  a  yard? 
(39)  Milkman  pays  4  cents  a  quart  for  milk  and  sells  it  for  8  cents 
a  quart.  How  much  does  he  gain  on  12  quarts?  (40)  If  I  can 
buy  8  apples  for  5  cents,  how  many  can  I  buy  for  25  cents?  (41) 
J4  of  Sam's  marbles  are  24.  How  many  are  ^  of  his  marbles? 
(42)  %  of  the  pencils  were  sharpened.  What  part  was  left  un- 
sharpened?  (43)  Mother  had  a  pie.  She  gave  Tom  Y  of  it  and 
Mary  %  of  it.  How  much  had  she  left?  (44)  %  is  what  part  of  J^? 
(45)  '/i  is  how  many  times  J^?  (46)  How  many  halves  in  3  apples. 
(47)  May  spent  Vi  of  her  money  for  a  10  cent  cake.  How  much 
money  did  she  have?  (48)  54  pound  of  butter  cost  20  cents,  what 
will  l.i  of  a  pound  cost?  (49)  ^  of  a  watermelon  cost  8  cents,  what 
will  yi  a  watermelon  cost?  (50)  The  baker  had  2  cakes.  He  cut  them 
into  sixths.  How  many  sixths  had  he?  (51)  What  will  Ys  oi  a. 
yard  of  lace  cost  at  21  cents  a  yard?  (52)  If  calico  is  20  cents  a 
yard,  how  many  yards  can  I  buy  for  a  dollar?  (53)  John  spent 
Ys  of  a  quarter  for  his  lunch.  How  much  did  his  lunch  cost?  (54) 
Milkman  had  10  gallons  of  milk.  He  sold  20  quarts.  How  many 
quarts  left?  (55)  Sam  paid  40  cents  for  his  ball  and  bat.  The  bat 
was  25  cents.  How  much  was  the  ball?  (56)  Harry  bought  a 
story  book  for  25  cents.  He  sold  it  for  45  cents.  Did  he  gain  or 
lose  and  how  much?  (57)  How  many  5  cent  penholders  can  Frank 
buy  for  $}4?  (58)  Mary  had  $54,  she  spent  40  cents.  Left?  (59) 
Write  Roman  numbers  60,  75,  89,  90,  100.  (60)  10  gallons  of  cream 
were  taken  to  the  party;  50  pints  were  used.  Left?  (61)  If  6 
oranges  cost  IS  cents,  what  will  12  oranges  cost?  (62)  Apples  are 
3  for  5  cents,  how  many  for  $54?  (63)  Mary  has  45  cents,  how 
many  9  cent  collars  can  she  buy?  (64)  Mother  paid  9  cents  for  4 
cakes,  what  will  1  dozen  cakes  cost?  (65)  Chas.  had  27  marbles. 
He  lost  Ys  of  them.     Left?     (66)  From  Y2  pie  I  sold  J^  of  a  pie. 


Left?  (67)  IS  inches  equals  how  many  feet  and  inches?  (68)  39 
inches  equals  how  many  yards  and  inches?  (69)  8  feet  equals 
how  many  yards  and  feet?  (70)  18  quarts  equals  how  many  pecks 
and  quarts?  (71)  14  pecks  equals  how  many  bushels  and  pecks? 
(72)  A  milliner  sold  12  hats  on  Monday,  21  hats  on  Tuesday  and 
14  on  Wednesday.  How  many  sold?  (73)  Sam  bought  a  tie  for 
19  cents  and  had  10  cents  left.  How  much  had  he  at  first?  (74) 
May  has  2  fifty  cent  pieces,  a  quarter  and  20  cents.  How  much 
has  she?  (75)  What  will  12  quarts  of  oil  cost  at  9  cents  a  quart? 
(76)  A  newsboy  sold  43  morning  papers  and  36  evening  papers. 
How  many?  (77)  Mrs.  Brown  used  a  gallon  of  milk  a  day.  How 
many  quarts  did  she  use?  (78)  Oil  is  28  cents  a  gallon,  what  will 
a  quart  cost?  (79)  Morris  is  4  years  older  than  Louis.  How  many 
months  older  is  he?  (80)  Sam  studied  for  an  hour  and  20  minutes, 
how  many  minutes  did  he  study?  (81)  Jacob  had  ^  pound  box 
of  candy  He  ate  5  ounces.  How  many  ounces  left?  (82)  10  gal- 
lons of  oil  in  a  barrel.  50  pints  were  used.  How  many  pints  left?  (83) 
If  Sam  can  sharpen  one  pencil  in  a  minute,  how  many  in  an  hour? 
(84)  If  ice  cream  cost  40  cents  for  a  half  gallon,  what  will  a  quart 
cost?  (85)  How  many  ounces  in  Ij^  pounds?  (86)  had  a  10  quart 
can  of  milk.  Sold  1  gallon  and  3  quarts.  Left?  (87)  Had  $J4, 
bought  S  pears  at  9  cents  each.  Left?  (88)  Cost  of  J4  of  a  pound 
of  48  cent  candy?  (89)  At  a  dime  and  nickel  a  dozen,  what  will 
4  dozen  lemons  cost?  (90)  At  a  cent  an  inch,  what  will  a  yard  and 
a  quarter  of  ribbon  cost?  (91)  At  Y  cent  for  an  ounce,  what  will  it 
cost  to  send  a  package  weighing  one  pound?  (92)  At  1  cent  a 
square  inch,  what  will  Y  a  square  foot  of  board  cost?  (93)  Mother 
made  12  quarts  of  jelly,  how  many  pints?  (94)  At  10  cents  a  square 
foot,  cost  of  square  yard  of  oilcloth?  (95)  The  tailor  sold  12 
suits  at  $10  each.  How  much  money  did  he  receive?  (96)  John 
has  been  going  to  college  for  one  year  and  a  half.  How  many  months? 
(97)  Ys  of  Mr.  Brown's  money  is  $12,  how  much  has  he?  (98)  Had 
78  pencils  gave  the  class  46.  How  many  left?  (99)  48  pages  in  our 
book.  Have  read  }i  of  them.  How  many  left?  (100)  Frank  paid 
$8  for  a  suit  and  3  times  as  much  for  an  overcoat.  How  much  did 
he  have  left  from  $40? 

IL 

(i)  There  are  35  boys  in  one  class  and  42  in  another.  How 
many  boys  in  both  classes?  (2)  Read  XLIV,  LV,  LXVI,  LXXVII, 
XCIX.  (3)  Sam  had  85  cents,  he  spent  14  cents  for  marbles.  How 
many  cents  had  he  left?  (4)  I  bought  12  candies  for  1  cent.  How 
many  can  I  buy  for  7  cents?  (5)  If  there  are  60  seats  in  6  equal 
rows,  how  many  seats  are  there  in  one  row?  (6)  When  ribbon  is 
7cents  a  yard,  how  many  yards  can  be  bought  for  70  cents?  (7)  A 
boy  had  24  sheets  of  paper,  he  used  Y3  of  them.  How  many  sheets 
did  he  use?  (8)  How  many  quarts  are  there  in  a  bushel?  (9) 
Jacob  bought  a  football  for  78  cents,  he  sold  it  for  45  cents.  How 
much  did  he  gain  or  lose?  (10)  At  7  cents  a  head,  how  many 
heads  of  lettuce  can  I  buy  for  49  cents?  (11)  There  were  60  boys 
in  6  rows.  How  many  were  there  in  3  rows?  (12)  How  many  10- 
cent  pieces  can  you  get  for  $2?  (13)  Your  mother  gave  you  54 
cents  to  buy  sugar.  It  was  6  cents  a  pound.  How  many  pounds 
could  you  buy?  (14)  How  many  square  yards  in  72  square  feet? 
(IS)  If  you  buy  a  football  for  63  cents  and  sell  it  for  75  cents, 
how  much  do  you  gain?  (16)  There  are  two  games  of  baseball 
being  played  in  the  park.  How  many  boys  are  playing?  (17)  If 
a  trolley  car  travels  10  miles  in  one  hour,  how  far  will  it  travel 
in  8  hours?  (18)  Sam  spent  9  cents  for  candy.  If  he  got  2  candies 
for  a  cent,  how  many  did  he  buy?  (19)  If  7  pads  cost  35  cents,  at 
the  same  rate,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  8  pads?  (20)  When  3  pen- 
cils cost  8  cents,  how  many  can  be  bought  for  24  cents?  (21)  The 
top  of  a  box  is  1  foot  square.  How  many  square  inches  in  it? 
(22)  6X6-I-4-T-4  —  9=?  (23)  If  8  blank  books  cost  48  cents, 
how  much  will  7  blank  books  cost?  (24)  At  8  cents  a  quarter 
pound,  how  much  will  1  pound  of  candy  cost?  (25)  Sam  bought  3 
apples  at  3  cents  apiece,  and  2  oranges  at  6  cents  apiece.  How 
much  did  he  pay  for  both?  (26)  How  many  inches  around  a  square 
foot.  (Make  diagram.)  (27)  If  Mark  can  buy  4  bananas  for  5 
cents,  how  many  bananas  can  he  buy  for  25  cents?  (28)  Jacob 
earned  25  cents,  10  cents  and  5  cents;  he  spent  15  cents.  How  much 
had  he  left?     (29)  Write  in  Roman  numbers  97,  79.     (30)  If  a  piece 
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of  lace  costs  21  cents,  how  much  will  ^  of  the  piece  cost?  (31)  If 
David  had  48  cents  and  spent  25  cents,  how  much  has  he  left? 
(32)  Abraham  had  a  pound  of  candy,  and  he  gave  8  ounces  to  his 
sister  and  4  ounces  to  his  brother.  How  much  did  he  keep?  (33) 
Frank  had  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  He  bought  Vz  a  pound  of  candy  at  20 
cents  a  pound,  and  bananas  at  1  cent  each.  How  many  bananas  did  he 
buy?  (34)  If  it  takes  30  minutes  to  walk  a  mile,  how  many  miles  can 
you  walk  in  3  hours?  (35)  If  14  dozen  eggs  cost  15  cents,  how 
much  will  24  eggs  cost?  (36)  How  much  will  12  ounces  of  candy 
cost  at  40  cents  a  pound?  (37)  A  boy  was  sent  to  the  store  with 
a  one-dollar  bill.  He  bought  a  pound  of  butter  at  35  cents  a  pound 
and  1/2  dozen  eggs  at  30  cents  a  dozen.  How  much  change  should 
he  receive?  (38)  What  is  ^  of  36?  (39)  At  12  cents  a  yard,  how 
much  will  8  yards  of  ribbon  cost?  (40)  42  is  how  many  times  7? 
(41)  7X6  —  2-^4  =  ?  (42)  If  coal  is  $8  a  ton,  how  many  tons 
can  be  bought  for  $56?  (43)  If  6  penholders  cost  12  cents,  how 
many  can  be  bought  for  20  cents?  (44)  John  bought  a  football 
for  75  cents  and  received  25  cents  change.  How  much  did  he  give 
the  merchant?  (45)  If  Tony  earns  20  cents  selling  papers  and  35 
cents  selling  candy,  how  much  does  he  earn  a  day?  (46)  David 
had  50  cents  and  he  spent  5  cents  for  candy,  10  cents  for  chestnuts 
and  15  cents  for  a  tie.    How  much  had  he  left?     (47)  8X3 4  -^ 

5  +  6  =  ?  (48)  John  put  in  the  school  bank  Monday  7  cents,  Tues- 
day 5  cents,  Wednesday  3  cents,  Thursday  5  cents,  Friday  5  cents. 
How  much  money  did  he  deposit  in  one  week?  (49)  If  I  pay  72 
cents  for  12  pencils,  how  much  for  Yz  dozen?  (50)  At  20  cents  a 
peck,  cost  of  1  bushel  apples?  (51)  How  many  quarts  in  yi  bushel? 
(52)  If  8  pears  cost  56  cents,  how  many  pears  can  be  bought  for 
35  cents?  (53)  How  many  square  feet  in  5  square  yards?  (54)  If 
9  oranges  cost  45  cents,  how  much  do  3  cost?     (55)   7X8  —  6-=- 

6  -f  IS  =  ?  (56)  If  4  pads  cost  12  cents,  how  much  will  1  dozen 
pads  cost?  (57)  If  your  father  pays  $11  a  month  rent,  how  much 
does  he  pay  a  year?  (58)  ^  of  48  =  ?  (59)  Quarts  in  14  of  a 
bushel?  (60)  If  one  pound  of  steak  costs  20  cents,  how  much  will 
2^  pounds  cost?  (61)  At  12  cents  a  square  foot,  how  much  will 
a  square  yard  of  linoleum  cost?  (62)  Ben's  mother  sent  him  to  the 
store  to  buy  groceries.  He  bought  5  pounds  sugar  at  5  cents  a 
pound,  2  pounds  butter  at  30  cents  a  pound.  He  gave  the  store- 
keeper $1.  How  much  change  should  he  receive?  (63)  9x9  —  1 
-^  8  +  15  =  ?  (64)  Pecks  in  9  bushels?  (65)  If  coffee  is  36  cents 
a  pound,  how  much  must  you  pay  for  12  ounces?  (66)  John's  reader 
has  96  pages.  He  has  read  %  of  it.  How  many  pages  has  he  read? 
(67)  What  is  the  cost  of  12  quarts  of  milk  at  3  cents  a  pint?  (68) 
Frank  bought  a  dozen  postal  cards  at  1  cent  each.  He  sold  them 
at  3  for  5  cents.  How  much  did  he  gain?  (69)  How  many  pecks 
in  72  quarts?  (70)  If  an  ounce  of  tea  is  worth  4  cents,  how  much 
is  yi  pound  worth?  (71)  What  will  15  tops  cost  if  they  are  worth 
3  for  4  cents?  (72)  If  yi  dozen  pads  cost  42  cents,  how  much  will  7 
pads  cost?  (73)  For  30  cents  how  many  quarts  of  milk  can  I  buy 
at  3  cents  a  pint?  (74)  9  -|-  9,  19  +  9,  29  -f  9,  39  -f  9,  49  +  9.  (75) 
At  the  rate  of  2  cakes  for  5  cents,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  1  dozen 
cakes?  (76)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  69,  and  one  of  them  is  35. 
What  is  the  other  number?  (77)  The  difference  between  two  num- 
bers is  12,  one  of  them  is  15.  What  is  the  other  number?  (78) 
9  X  12  —  8  -^  10  X  IS  =  ?  (79)  At  8  cents  a  peck,  how  much  will 
2  bushel  potatoes  cost?  (80)  Chicken  is  12  cents  a  pound.  How 
much  would  you  pay  for  a  chicken  weighing  5  pounds?  (81)  17  — 
9,  27  _  9,  39  —  9,  47  _  9,  57  —  9.  (82)  John's  mother  pays  6  cents 
a  quart  for  onions,  at  the  same  rate  how  much  would  she  pay  for 
a  peck?  (83)  Read  XCIV,  LXXVI,  XLIX,  LX,  XIX.  (84)  Quarts 
in  ^  of  a  bushel?  (85)  John  had  75  cents,  gave  50  cents  to  his 
mother,  and  then  found  25  cents.  How  much  had  he  then?  (86)  A  box 
contained  2  dozen  eggs,  3  of  them  were  bad.  How  many  were 
good?  (87)  How  much  change  from  $1  will  your  mother  receive 
if  she  buys  8  yards  of  ribbon  at  10  cents  a  yard?  (88)  1/9  of  72, 
1/9  of  63,  1/9  of  45,  1/9  of  27.  (89)  Give  two  factors  of  81,  64,  49, 
36,  25.  (90)  54  of  40  is  how  many  times  2?  (91)  If  Sam  puts  25 
cents  a  week  in  the  school  bank,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  save 
$2?  (92)  If  a  barrel  of  flour  costs  $5,  how  much  will  a  grocer  pay 
for  12  barrels?  (93)  A  boy  had  40  cents.  He  spent  H  of  it  for  a 
cap.  How  much  had  he  left?  (94)  9  X  9 -f  5  —  IS -^  7  =  ?  (95) 
John  had  $1.     He  spent  SO  cents  for  rubbers,  25  cents  for  a  cap  and 


10  cents  for  a  tie.  The  remainder  he  deposited  in  the  school  bank. 
How  much  deposited  in  the  bank?  (96)  John's  father  bought  a 
wagon  for  $48.  He  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  $25.  How  much  did  he 
sell  it  for?  (97)  How  many  times  5  is  ^  of  SO?  (98)  If  a  pound 
of  coffee  costs  30  cents,  how  much  will  IJ/2  pounds  cost?  (99)  If 
20  penholders  cost  25  cents,  how  much  will  60  penholders  cost? 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 4A. 

I. 

(1)  There  are  24  boys  in  Room  26  and  42  boys  in  Room  28.  How 
many  boys  in  both  rooms?  (2)  I  have  98  pencils.  I  give  away  16  to 
some  boys.  How  many  have  I  left?  (3)  If  you  can  buy  9  candies  for 
1  cent,  how  many  can  you  buy  for  10  cents?  (4)  If  there  are  54  apple 
trees  in  6  equal  rows,  how  many  are  there  in  1  row?  (5)  Jacob  has 
earned  50  cents  this  week.  How  much  can  be  spend  to  have  35  cents 
left?  (6)  What  is  the  cost  of  4  apples  at  3  cents  each,  and  3  oranges 
at  4  cents  each?  (7)  How  many  yards  of  ribbon  can  I  buy  for  48  cents, 
if  one  yard  costs  8  cents?  (8)  If  eggs  are  4  cents  each,  how  much 
would  you  have  to  pay  for  yi  dozen?  (9)  If  John  had  72  marbles  and 
he  gave  you  yi  of  them,  how  many  would  you  have?  (10)  I  bought  2 
yards  of  muslin.  How  many  inches  did  I  get?  (11)  A  grocer  has  4 
bushels  of  potatoes.  How  many  pecks  has  he?  (12)  If  your  home- 
work book  cost  S  cents,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  1  dozen?  (13) 
Morris  had  SO  cents.  He  bought  a  book  for  ys  of  his  money.  How 
much  had  he  left?  (14)  A  newsboy  sold  49  Worlds  and  21  Journals. 
How  many  papers  did  he  sell?  (15)  Jacob  bought  a  gun  for  79  cents; 
he  sold  it  for  47  cents.  How  much  did  he  gain  or  lose?  (16)  A 
farmer  had  9  rows  of  cherry  trees.  There  were  11  trees  in  each  row. 
How  many  altogether?  (17)  I  gave  away  Vs  of  45  bananas.  How 
many  did  I  give  away?  (18)  There  are  40  girls  in  8  rows.  How  many 
are  there  in  6  rows?  (19)  Our  class  room  is  12  feet  long,  and  10 
feet  wide.  How  many  square  feet  does  it  contain?  (20)  If  you  had 
a  $2  bill,  and  had  it  changed  into  S-cent  pieces,  how  many  5-cent 
pieces  would  you  have?  (21)  If  your  father  is  64  years  old  now,  how 
old  was  he  42  years  ago?  (22)  A  grocer  had  45  pounds  of  tea,  he  sold 
ys  of  it.    How  much  did  he  sell?     (23)  I  bought  rice  at  4  cents  a  pound. 

1  spent  48  cents.  How  many  pounds  did  I  buy?  (24)  John  picked 
9  quarts  of  chestnuts,  Frank  picked  7  quarts  and  Joseph  picked  S 
quarts.  How  many  quarts  had  they  altogether?  (25)  What  is  the  cost 
of  11  cans  of  tomatoes  at  12  cents  a  can?  (26)  If  an  automobile  can 
travel  15  miles  per  hour,  how  far  can  it  travel  in  S  hours?  (27)  If  a 
grocer  can  buy  3  melons  for  11  cents,  how  many  can  be  buy  for  99 
cents?  (28)  Max  and  Jacob  gathered  76  nuts;  Max  gathered  34  of 
them.  How  many  did  Jacob  gather?  (29)  Our  drawing  paper  is  9 
inches  long  and  7  inches  wide.  How  many  square  inches  does  it 
contain?  (30)  If  your  mother  has  72  eggs,  hov/  many  dozen  has  she? 
(31)  J4  of  the  number  of  boys  in  this  room  is  12,  how  many  boys  are 
there?  (32)  The  top  of  my  desk  is  1  foot  square.  How  many  square 
inches  does  it  contain?  (33)  If  you  had  27  marbles  and  your  brother 
gave  you  35  more,  how  many  would  you  have?  (34)  A  box  contains 
60  oranges,  Ys  of  them  are  bad.  How  many  good  ones  are  there? 
(35)  If  you  had  pA  and  your  father  gave  you  $]4,  how  much  would 
you  have  then?  (36)  At  5  cents  apiece,  how  much  will  1  dozen  eggs 
cost?  (37)  How  many  weeks  are  there  in  49  days?  (38)  Morris  had 
64  cents,  he  spent  H  of  it  for  a  penknife,  and  with  the  remainder 
bought  two  books.  How  much  did  the  books  cost  him?  (39)  How 
much  will  I  have  to  pay  for  8  yards  of  ribbon  at  5  cents  a  yard,  and 

2  spools  of  thread  at  5  cents  a  spool?  (40)  A  florist  had  8  bouquets 
with  12  roses  in  each  bouquet.  How  many  roses  in  all?  (41)  There 
were  40  boys  in  a  4A  Class.  M  of  them  were  promoted.  How  many 
went  to  a  4B  Class?  (42)  Your  father  earned  $8  one  day,  $4  the  next 
and  $3  the  next;  he  spent  $10.  How  much  had  he  left?  (43)  A 
farmer  bought  2  horses  at  $40  each ;  he  paid  for  them  with  $10  bills. 
How  many  bills  did  he  give?  (44)  A  roll  of  wire  costs  24  cents;  how 
much  will  2/6  of  a  roll  cost?  (45)  Frank  had  45  cents;  he  bought  3 
books  at  10  cents  each,  and  pencils  at  1  cent  each.  How  many  pencils 
did  he  buy?  (46)  Isaac  had  a  pound  of  candy;  he  ate  J4  of  it  himself 
and  gave  %  of  it  to  his  friend.  How  much  had  he  left?  (47)  I  paid 
$45  for  a  watch,  and  sold  it  so  as  to  gain  $15.  How  much  did  I  sell  it 
for?  (48)  How  many  dozen  marbles  could  you  buy  for  30  cents  at  yi 
a  cent  apiece?     (49)   At  10  cents  a  yard,  how  much  will  lYi  yards  of 
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muslin  cost?  (SO)  At  15  cents  a  foot,  how  much  will  iVs  feet  of  wire 
cost?  (51)  What  number  multiplied  by  6  equals  360?  (52)  96  is  how 
many  times  12?  (53)  If  your  father  gave  you  $625  to  divide  among 
your  4  sisters  and  yourself,  how  much  would  each  get?  (54)  4/9  of 
a  class  of  81  are  boys,  the  remainder  are  girls.  How  many  boys  are 
there?  (55)  Five  apples  are  sold  for  15  cents.  How  many  can  be  had 
for  45  cents?  (56)  If  I  pay  $6^  for  a  ton  of  coal,  how  much  will  12^ 
tons  cost?  (57)  If  you  pay  16  cents  for  354  pounds  of  flour,  how  much 
would  7  pounds  cost?  (58)  John  bought  a  present  for  his  sister  for 
75  cents ;  he  received  25  cents  change.  How  much  did  he  give  the  man  ? 
(59)  If  your  mother  can  buy  2  pineapples  for  16  cents,  how  many 
could  she  buy  for  32  cents?  (60)  Find  cost  of  3]4  pound  of  walnuts  at 
16  cents  a  pound?  (61)  If  you  had  5/2  yard  of  wire  and  I  gave  you 
5  inches  more,  how  many  inches  would  you  have?  (62)  J4  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  cost  3  cents.  How  much  will  4  pounds  cost?  (63)  I  had  SO 
cents.  I  spent  4  cents  for  a  pad,  6  cents  for  a  book,  2  cents  for  a  pencil, 
and  a  new  hat  for  25  cents.  How  much  had  I  left?  (64)  Max  sold 
some  potatoes  for  60  cents  and  some  onions  for  30  cents.  He  bought 
a  pound  of  butter  for  40  cents.  How  much  money  had  he  left? 
(65)  John's  age  is  9  years,  which  is  }i  of  his  brother's  age;  how 
old  is  his  brother?  (66)  If  a  peck  of  apples  cost  40  cents,  how  much 
will  1  quart  cost?  (67)  'A  of  our  school  day  is  1  hour.  How  long  is 
the  school  day?  (68)  If  3  lemons  cost  5  cents,  how  many  can  I  buy 
for  a  quarter?  (69)  How  many  square  rods  are  there  in  a  field  8  rods 
long  and  11  rods  wide?  (70)  If  3  neckties  cost  90  cents,  how  much  will 
7  neckties  cost?  (71)  A  man  had  an  acre  of  ground,  he  sold  6/8  of 
that  acre.  How  much  had  he  left?  (72)  I  had  a  piece  of  goods  3 
yards  long.  I  cut  off  P/z  yards.  How  much  was  left?  (73)  One-third 
of  your  father's  ground  contains  6  acres.  How  many  acres  in  the 
whole  ground?  (74)  A  cover  is  7  inches  long,  4  inches  wide.  How 
many  inches  of  fringe  would  I  need  to  go  around  the  cover?  (75)  I 
bought  a  watch  for  $27.  I  sold  it  for  $46.  How  much  did  I  gain? 
(76)  Max  has  to  walk  1  mile  from  his  house  to  school,  how  many  rods 
does  he  walk?  (77)  If  my  ruler  is  12  inches  long,  how  many  half- 
inches  long  is  it?  (78)  Coffee  is  60  cents  a  pound.  What  is  the  cost  of 
IJ^  pounds?  (79)  If  James  can  walk  1  mile  in  15  minutes,  how  far 
can  he  walk  in  2  hours?  (80)  If  you  buy  a  pound  of  candy  for  32  cents 
and  I  buy  Ji  of  a  pound  of  the  same  candy,  how  much  will  I  have  to 
pay  for  mine?  (81)  A  farmer  has  80  acres  of  land.  50  acres  are 
planted  in  potatoes  and  14,  of  the  remainder  is  planted  in  corn.  How 
many  acres  of  corn  are  there?  (82)  Your  mother  buys  6  yards  of 
muslin  at  15  cents  a  yard.  How  much  change  would  she  get  from  a 
$2  bill?  (83)  John  had  60  cents.  After  spending  20  cents,  and  earning 
30  cents  how  much  had  he?  (84)  What  is  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  tea 
at  50  cents  and  a  half-pound  of  coffee  at  32  cents  a  pound?  (85)  If 
one  school  pennant  cost  25  cents,  how  many  can  you  buy  for  $1.25? 
(86)  I  had  $54  ;  I  spent  a  nickel  and  a  dime,  then  I  found  10  cents 
more,  and  spent  a  nickel  for  candy.  How  many  5-cent  books  could  I 
buy  with  what  I  had  left?  (87)  If  1  foot  of  cloth  cost  25  cents,  how 
much  will  1  yard  cost?  (88)  If  11  hats  cost  $1.10  find  cost  of  10  hats? 
(89)  If  your  mother  bought  2  pounds  of  tea,  how  many  ounces  has 
she?  (90)  If  an  ounce  of  candy  is  worth  4  cents,  how  much  is  a 
pound  worth?  (91)  How  many  pounds  of  rice  at  6  cents  a  pound  will 
pay  for  8  quarts  of  strawberries  at  9  cents  a  quart?  (92)  A  room  is 
9  feet  square,  how  many  square  feet  does  it  contain?  (93)  If  3  oranges 
cost  4  cents,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  18  oranges?  (94)  If  you  can  earn 
$H  a  day,  how  many  day  will  it  take  you  to  earn  $3?  (95)  Fred 
multiplied  a  number  by  8  and  the  result  was  96.  What  was  the  number? 
(96)  I  gave  out  to  the  boys  45  pens.  I  received  back  only  37.  How 
many  more  need  I  get  back?  (97)  If  I  get  7  pencils  for  9  cents,  how 
many  can  I  get  for  81  cents.  (98)  Your  mother  buys  you  a  coat  for 
$10,  a  hat  for  75  cents  and  a  pair  of  shoes  for  $1.25.  How  much  money 
does  she  spend?  (99)  The  grocer  gives  you  lA  dozen  bananas  for  5 
cents.  How  much  would  you  have  to  pay  for  1J4  dozen?  (1(X))  %  of 
all  the  money  you  have  in  the  school  bank  is  30  cents.  How  much 
money  have  you  in  the  bank? 

II. 

(1)   How  many  days  in  July,  August  and  September?     (2)   At  3 

cents  each — cost  of  ]/i  dozen  eggs?     (3)  96  -^  8  ^   ?     (4)  How  many 

quarts  are  there  in  one  bushel?     (5)  At  9  cents  each,  how  many  blank 

books  can  I  buy  for  63  cents?     (6)  At  5  cents  apiece,  how  much  must 


I  pay  for  2  dozen  oranges?  (7)  What  is  3/7  of  56?  (8)  From  100 
take  29?  (9)  How  many  5-cent  pieces  are  there  in  $2?  (10)  If  a  man 
is  31  years  old,  how  old  was  he  13  years  ago?  (11)  A  man  earns  $7 
a  day.  How  many  days  will  it  take  him  to  earn  $49?  (12)  A  boy  spent 
64  cents  for  oranges.  They  cost  8  cents  apiece.  How  many  did  be 
buy?  (13)  5  X  7  -f-  IS  =  ?  (14)  In  60  eggs  how  many  dozens  are 
there?  (15)  $3  ^  54  of  my  money.  How  much  money  have  I?  (16) 
If  I  have  58  cents  and  spend  29  cents,  how  much  shall  I  have  left? 
(17)  How  many  square  inches  are  there  in  J/2  square  foot?  (18) 
8  eggs  cost  16  cents,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a  dozen?  (19)  Had  $5. 
Spent  $2^.  Left?  (20)  24  is  how  many  times  3?  (21)  20  —  5  X  3 
-(-  6  =  ?  (22)  If  5  pencils  cost  10  cents,  how  many  can  you  buy  for 
12  cents?  (23)  Name  2  factors  of  48.  (24)  ^  of  a  yard  equals  how 
many  inches?  (25)  If  ^  of  a  pound  of  soap  costs  3  cents,  how  much 
will  3  pounds  cost?  (26)  At  20  cents  a  peck  find  the  cost  of  6}4 
pecks  of  apples?  (27)  How  many  feet  is  it  around  a  garden  plot  12 
feet  long  and  6  feet  wide?  (28)  How  much  is  the  rent  of  a  room  for 
a  year  at  $12  a  month?  (29)  Pens  are  24  cents  a  box.  How  much  will 
154  boxes  cost?  (30)  How  many  ounces  are  there  in  54  of  a  pound 
of  tea?  (31)  From  a  yard  of  cloth  9  inches  were  cut.  How  many 
inches  remained?  (32)  Find  Vs  of  80.  (33)  My  mother  bought  at 
the  store  42  cents'  worth  of  butter.  She  gave  the  grocer  $1.  How 
much  change  did  she  receive?  (34)  At  4  cents  each,  how  many  pencils 
can  I  buy  for  $1.  (35)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  56.  One  of  the 
numbers  is  27.  Find  the  other.  (36)  How  many  inches  are  there  in 
4  feet  +  6  inches?  (37)  Write  Roman  numeral  99.  (38)  54  —  how 
many  4ths?  (39)  At  8  cents  a  quart,  how  much  will  2  gallons  of  milk 
cost?  (40)  How  many  quarts  are  there  in  J4  bushel?  (41)  James  has 
184.  John  has  54  as  much.  How  much  has  both?  (42)  7  X  8  —  30 
+  2-^7X3=  ?  (43)  At  4  cents  a  pint,  how  much  will  2  gallons  of 
milk  cost?  (44)  How  much  will  354  quarts  of  apples  cost  at  16  cents 
a  quart?  (45)  How  many  yards  of  lace  shall  I  have  to  buy  to  trim  a 
cover  3  yards  long  and  2  yards  wide?  (46)  54  of  a  yard  of  ribbon  costs 
4  cents.  How  much  will  254  yards  cost?  (47)  At  60  cents  a  pound- 
cost  of  154  pounds  of  tea?  (48)  How  many  times  4  is  ^  of  24?  (49) 
If  5  bushels  cost  90  cents,  how  much  will  1  bushel  cost?  (SO)  If  I  pay 
26  cents  for  a  book  and  IS  cents  for  paper,  how  much  change  shall  I  get 
from  50  cents?  (51)  How  many  quarters  are  there  in  a  $5  bill?  (52) 
Write  Roman  numerals  229.  (53)  John  worked  6  days  at  $1  a  day  and 
paid  $4.50  for  his  board.  How  much  had  he  left?  (54)  What  is  1/3 
of  27  +  54  of  9?  (55)  If  a  farmer  can  get  35  bushels  of  turnips  from 
1  A.,  how  many  bushels  can  he  get  from  5  A.?  (56)  I  multiply  a  num- 
ber by  11  and  get  132.  What  is  the  number?  (57)  Jane  had  $54.  She 
spent  20  cents  for  candy.  How  much  had  she  left?  (58)  If  a  pound 
of  sugar  costs  6  cents,  how  much  will  354  pounds  cost?  (59)  I  bought 
a  book  for  16  cents.  I  sold  it  and  gained  8  cents.  For  how  much  did 
I  sell  it?  (60)  Write  the  table  of  square  measure.  (61)  I  pay  5  cents 
for  a  half  pint  of  chestnuts.  How  much  must  I  pay  for  a  quart?  (62) 
Separate  72  into  2  factors.  (63)  Find  the  difference  between  M  of  12 
and  y/s  of  16.  (64)  Cost  of  ^  of  a  pound  of  raisins  at  30  cents  a  pound? 
(65)  If  a  quart  of  milk  costs  8  cents,  how  much  does  a  pint  cost?  (66) 
How  much  will  a  bushel  of  peanuts  cost  at  5  cents  a  pint?  (67) 
57  —  18  =  ?  (68)  2^  of  12  =  2  X  ?  (69)  I  bought  54  pound  of  coffee 
at  28  cents  a  pound.  How  much  change  did  I  get  from  25  cents  ?  (70) 
34  of  16  =  3  times  what  number?  (71)  156  -=-  4  =  ?  (72)  A  boy 
had  56  cents.  He  spent  Vs  of  it  for  books  and  Ys  of  it  for  some  pens. 
How  much  had  he  left?  (73)  172  -^  4  =  ?  (74)  How  many  pint 
bottles  will  hold  10  quarts  of  milk?  (75)  What  number  divided  by  8 
equals  12?  (76)  Find  the  cost  of  354  pounds  of  rice  at  12  cents  a 
pound.  (77)  54  of  my  money  is  20  cents.  How  much  money  have  I? 
(78)  If  5  lemons  cost  10  cents,  find  the  cost  of  2  dozen.  (79)  How 
many  square  inches  are  there  in  the  top  of  a  box  12  inches  by  9  inches? 
(80)  54  of  18  =  3  times  what  number?  (81)  Add  29  -\-  15.  (82)  Vi 
a  pound  of  coffee  costs  14  cents.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  pound?  (83) 
What  part  of  8  is  4?  (84)  If  3  quarts  of  milk  cost  18  cents,  how 
much  will  1  gallon  cost?  (85)  At  2  cents  an  inch,  find  the  cost  of  1 
yard  of  wire?  (86)  How  many  gallons  of  vinegar  at  40  cents  a  gallon 
can  be  bought  for  $3.60?  (87)  How  many  feet  in  300  yards?  (88) 
How  many  yards  in  300  feet?  (89)  12  X  9  -  8  H-  10  =  ?  (90)  If  1 
dozen  pencils  are  worth  72  cents,  what  is  the  price  of  1  pencil?  (91) 
If  54  a  pound  of  cheese  costs  10  cents,  how  much  must  I  pay  for  2 
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pounds?  (92)  If  8  cents  is  lost  by  selling  lace  for  24  cents,  what  is  the 
cost?  (93)  How  many  cubic  inches  in  1  cubic  feet?  (94)  48  -=-  3 
—  ?  (95)  8^7_|-9-^12=  ?  (96)  I  had  4  quarters,  6  dimes  and 
8  nickles.  How  much  money  had  I?  (97)  20  boys  =  Va  of  my  class. 
How  many  boys  in  the  class?  (98)  How  many  quarter  dollars  are 
there  in  $16?  (99)  3  quarts  of  molasses  cost  18  cents.  Find  the  cost 
of  1  gallon.     (100)  How  many  yards  are  there  in  72  inches? 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 4B. 

I. 

(1)   At  8  cents  each,  the  cost  of  9  books?     (2)   There  are  36  in. 
in  a  yard.     How  many  inches  in  5^  of  a  yard?     (3)    A  boy  has  9 
marbles.    That  is  Yz  as  many  as  his  brother  has.    How  many  has  his 
brother?     (4)   I  had  $2.     I  spent  12  cents.     How  much  change  did  I 
receive?     (5)  If  7  apples  cost  21  cents,  what  will  4  apples  cost?     (6) 
I  had  a  pie.    I  ate  Ys..    How  much  had  I  left?     (7)  John's  mother  sent 
him  to  the  store  to  buy  5  oranges  at  6  cents  each.     What  change  did 
he  bring  back  from  SO  cents?     (8)   How  many  11-cent  pads  can  I  get 
for  $1.10?     (9)  At  5  pears  for  15  cents,  how  many  for  33  cents?     (10) 
How  many  inches  of  wire  in  2Y2  feet?     (11)   How  much  rope  in  Ya 
of  a  yard?     (12)  I  paid  3  cents  a  foot  for  wire  to  fence  a  field  4  feet 
by  7  feet.     How  much  did  it  cost?     (13)   If  John  walks  a  mile,  how 
many  feet  does  he  travel?     (14)   Mary  had  50  cents.     She  spent  Yi  of 
it.    How  much  did  she  spend?    Left?    (15)  Had  $34-    Spent  $^.    How 
much  left?     (16)   John  had  38  nuts.     Max  gave  him   17  more.     How 
many  had  he?     (17)  Sam  planted  45  trees.     19  died.    How  many  grew? 
(18)   At  64  cents  a  bushel,  what  will  a  pint  of  peanuts  cost?     (19) 
How  many  square  inches  in  2  square  feet?     (20)   How  many  square 
yards  in  27  square  feet  of  floor  space?     (21)  The  area  of  my  desk  is 
42  square  inches.     One  side  measures  7  inches?    What  does  the  other 
side  measure?     (22)   If  ^  of  a  yard  of  silk  costs  12  cents,  what  does 
the  whole  yard  cost?     (23)   At  24  cents  a  pound  for  nuts,  what  will 
4  ounces  cost?     (24)  How  many  quarts  of  vinegar  at  5  cents  a  pint  can 
be  bought  for  $1?      (25)    George  paid  45  cents   for   marbles.     If  he 
received  9  marbles  for  every  5   cents,  how  many  marbles  would  he 
receive?     (26)   Eggs  are  60  cents  a  dozen.     What  is  the  cost  of  1? 
(27)  If  54  a  pound  of  yarn  costs  50  cents,  cost  of  2^  pounds?     (28) 
How  much  money  should  you  receive  for  36  eggs  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
a  dozen?      (29)    How  much  will  3^  quarts  of  milk  cost  if  1   pint  is 
worth  3  cents?     (30)   What  will  2  dozen  pears  cost  at  2  cents  each? 
(31)  A  watch  cost  $20  and  a  chain  cost  $7.    How  much  more  did  the 
watch  cost  than  the  chain?     (32)   John  sold  his  knife  to  Charles  for 
20  cents.     This  was  5  cents  less  than  he  paid  for  it.     What  did  John 
pay?     (33)  How  many  quarts  of  chestnuts  in  a  half  a  bushel?     (34)  A 
man  bought  a  horse  for  $85.    He  paid  $10  in  money  and  gave  his  watch 
for  the  rest.     What  was   the  watch   worth?      (35)    Edith   invited   11 
friends  of  her  own  age  to  a  party  to  celebrate  her  eleventh  birthday. 
What  were  the  combined  ages  of  her  guests?     (36)   Edith  bought  in- 
vitation cards  with  envelopes  at  2  cents  each,  and  used  2-cent  stamps. 
Cost  of  sending  invitations?     (37)  A  girl  made  7  quarts  of  lemonade. 
How  many  glasses,   Yz  pint  to  a  glass,  did  this  allow  for  each  child 
(there  were  11  children)  and  how  many  over?     (38)  If  a  quart  of  ice 
cream  will  serve  8  children,  how   many  quarts  are  needed,  allowing 
enough  for  8  second  helpings?     (39)   A  man  had  12  rows  of  cherry 
trees  with  8  trees  in  each  row.    How  many  cherry  trees  had  he  ?     (40) 
How  many  times  does  the  hour  hand  of  a  clock  go  around  the  clock 
face  in  72  hours?     (41)  Tomatoes  are  often  shipped  in  Y2  bushel  crates. 
How  much  is  such  a  crate  of  tomatoes  worth  at  10  cents  per  quart? 
(42)  Alfred  had  a  high  fever  for  54  hours.    How  many  days  and  hours 
did  the  fever  last?     (43)   I  bought  a  peach  and  an  apple  for  5  cents. 
The  peach  cost  1  cent  more  than  the  apple.    What  did  each  cost?     (44) 
I  had  2  gallons  of  syrup  and  sold  Ys  of  it.    How  many  quarts  did  I  sell? 
(45)   Bought  a  ball  for  30  cents.     I  sold  it  so  as  to  gain  Y2  as  much 
as  it  cost.    What  did  I  get  for  the  ball?     (46)  John  bought  a  bushel  of 
apples  for  $1.    He  sold  them  at  10  cents  a  quart.    How  much  did  he 
make?     (47)   If  your  brother  works  M  of  a  day  one  week,  and  three 
half  days  the  next  week,  how  many  days  does  he  work  during  the  two 
weeks?     (48)  What  part  of  a  minute  is  30  seconds?     (49)  At  2  for  3 
cents,  what  will  10  oranges  cost?     (50)   Of  a  flock  of  20  sheep,  Ys  are 
black,  and  the  rest  are  white?    How  many  are  white?     (51)  A  pint  of 
cream  costs  15  cents.    If  I  buy  a  pint  a  day,  how  much  does  the  cream 


cost  for  one  week?     (52)   How  much  will  9  pigs  cost,  if  27  pigs  cost 
$36?     (53)  What  number  is  that  which,  if  divided  by  3  times  four,  the 
quotient  will  be  8?     (54)   How  many  2-cent  postage  stamps  can  you 
obtain  for  40  cents?     (55)  A  boy  sold  a  knife  for  75  cents  and  gained 
17  cents.    How  much  did  the  knife  cost  him?     (56)  How  many  pieces 
of  velvet,  each  half  a  yard  long,  can  be  cut  from  a  piece  9J4  yards  long? 
(57)  If  I  lend  you  a  $2  bill,  and  you  pay  me  in  half  dollars,  how  many 
must  you  give  me?     (58)   A  man  pays  $3  a  month  for  his  room  rent 
and  $9  a  month  for  his  office  rent,  how  much  does  he  pay  a  year?     (59) 
If  a  train  goes  40  miles  an  hour,  how  many  miles  will  it  go  in  15 
minutes  ?     (60)  What  change  ought  you  to  receive  from  a  quarter  dollar 
after  paying  for  6  oranges  at  3  cents  each?     (61)   If  my  brother  lives 
17  years  longer,  he  will  be  35  years  old.    How  old  was  he  5  years  ago? 
(62)  At  $5  each,  how  many  writing  desks  can  be  bought  for  $37?     (63) 
If  Ya  yard  of  ribbon  costs  2  cents,  how  many  yards  can  you  buy  for  32 
cents?     (64)  Jennie  had  11  quarts  of  nuts  and  sold  8  pints.    How  many 
quarts  had  she  left?     (65)  A  grocer  had  7  gallons  2  quarts  of  kerosene. 
How  long  will  it  last  him  if  he  sells  a  quart  a  day?     (66)  A  boy  paid 
45  cents  for  a  ball,  8e  cents  for  marbles,  7  cents  for  an  orange.    How 
much  did  he  pay  in  all?     (67)  20  pounds  of  butter  will  last  a  family  5 
weeks.     How  much  butter  do  they  use  a  week?     (68)  What  quantity 
of  oats  should  I  buy  to  give  M  of  a  peck  to  one  horse  and  f^  to 
another?     (67)   A  boy  is  carrying  654  pounds  of  flour  and  6Yi  pounds 
of  ham.    What  is  the  weight  of  his  load?     (70)  A  man  had  WYa  and 
he  spent  $3'/^.    How  much  money  had  he  left?     (71)     How  many  hours 
from  10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.?     (72)   A  man  had  1,000  acres  of  land  and 
sold  996^  acres.    How  many  acres  had  he  left?     (73)   If  a  man  earns 
$14^  in  a  week,  and  spends  $8f^,  how  much  does  he  save?     (74)  How 
many  ounces  in  6Y2  pounds  of  sugar?     (75)  54  of  a  yard  and  12  inches 
are  how  many  inches?     (76)  If  a  boy  pays  6  cents  for  a  dozen  apples, 
how  much  does  each  apple  cost?     (77)  WTiat  is  the  cost  of  12  dozen 
eggs  at  the  rate  of  2  eggs  for  3  cents?     (78)  I  paid  for  muslin  59  cents 
and  25   cents   for  trimming.     How   much  was   paid   for   both?      (79) 
4  boys  have  144  marbles  among  them.     If  the  marbles   were   equally 
divided,  how  many  would  each  have?     (80)    A  newsdealer   received 
$6.36  for  papers  sold  at  3  cents  each.     How  many  papers  did  he  sell? 
(81)   Sam  had  14/16  of  a  pie.     How  many  eighths  had  he?     (82)   If 
out  of  a  gallon  of  vinegar  I  used  a  pint  a  day,  how  much  shall  I  have 
at  the  end  of  4  days?     (83)  I  bought  a  dozen  eggs  at  IY2  cents  each.    I 
used  5  and  sold  the  rest  at  2  cents  each.     How  much  more  did  I  pay 
out  than  I  received?     (84)  What  will  3  pounds  of  sugar  cost  at  Y2  cent 
an  ounce?     (85)  If  6  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  20  days,  how  long 
will  it  take  1  man  to  do  it?     (86)  At  $12  a  month,  how  much  rent  does 
a  man  pay  in  a  year  and  a  quarter?     (87)  At  5  cents  a  pint,  how  much 
would  be  paid  for  a  bushel  of  chestnuts?     (88)   One  can  has  in  it  4 
gallons  of  milk,  and  another  has  in  it  6  quarts.    How  many  pints  are  in 
both?      (89)   What  is  1   quart  of  beans  worth,  if  a  peck  is  worth  64 
cents?     (90)  How  many  cubic  inches  are  there  in  a  box  6  inches  long, 
4  inches  wide,  2  inches  deep?     (91)   I  owe  a  grocer  $75.     If  I  begin 
Monday  and  pay  him  $5  every  day  during  the  week,  how  much  shall  I 
owe  him  Saturday  night?      (92)   What  part  of  a  pound  is  8  ounces? 
(93)   What  is  the  smallest  coin  in  our  money?     (94)    What  will  Yi 
bushel  of  potatoes  cost  at  25  cents  a  peck?    (95)  If  16  pints  of  milk  cost 
64  cents,  what  does  1  gallon  cost?     (96)   3  quarts  3  pints  of  vinegar 
are  how  many  pints?     (97)    Count  change  for  Mr.  Ward,  who  sells 
7  quarts  of  milk  at  8  cents,  and  receives  3  silver  quarters?     (98)  If  a 
grocer  buys  pepper  for  11   cents  a  pound  and  sells  it  for  1   cent  an 
ounce,  how  much  does  he  make  on  10  pounds?     (99)   At  $^   a  day 
for  board,  how  many  days'  board  may  be  obtained  for  $7^4?     (100)  If 
you  have  a  stick  36  feet  long,  how  many  yard  sticks  can  you  cut  from  it  ? 

II. 

(1)  How  much  change  will  I  receive  from  $1  if  I  bought  4  yards 
of  wire  at  15  cents  a  yard?  (2)  John  had  $80  in  the  bank.  He  drew 
out  4/10  of  it.  How  much  money  drawn  and  left?  (3)  John  had  $28. 
Mary  had  54  as  much.  How  much  had  she?  (4)  If  Y2  yard  ribbon 
cost  6  cents,  how  much  will  2Ya  yards  cost?  (5)  12  is  Y2  of  what 
number.  Yz,  Ya,  Yt^  (6)  32 -f  28  -  20  =?  19-7  +  6=?  (7) 
A  man  bought  a  chair  for  $35,  a  picture  for  $15  and  a  mirror  for  $7. 
He  sold  all  for  $50.  Did  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much?  (8)  Find 
the  cost  of  6  yards  of  rope  at  .02  cents  a  foot?     (9)   Ys  of  45  is  how 
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many  times  3?  (10)  I  had  $7,  I  spent  $3^-  How  much  left?  (11) 
If  Ji  of  a  pound  of  coffee  cost  $28.  Find  cost  of  H-  (12)  A  man 
walked  8  miles  in  ^  of  a  day.  How  many  miles  would  he  walk  in  1 
day?  (13)  How  many  marbles  are  there  in  V/i  dozen?  (14)  If  a  boy 
works  6  days  a  week,  how  much  does  he  earn  in  2  weeks  if  he  receives 
SO  cents  a  day?  (15)  How  many  inches  in  4  yards  7  inches?  (16)  If 
3  pears  cost  10  cents,  how  many  for  50  cents?  (17)  There  are  96 
apples  in  a  box;  Yt,  are  decayed.  How  many  are  good?  (18)  A  man 
sold  SYi  pounds  of  butter  at  35  cents  a  pound.  Cost  of  all?  (19)  How 
many  cents  in  $3J4  ?  (20)  8  books  cost  $9.60.  Find  cost  of  6  books. 
(21)  I  bought  a  box  of  marbles  for  42  cents.  I  sold  them  to  gain  .09 
cents.  Find  selling  price.  (22)  Cost  of  a  wheel  was  $96.  I  sold  it 
for  $12  less.  Find  S.  P.  (23)  If  bananas  are  sold  2  for  3  cents,  how 
many  can  be  bought  for  36  cents?  (24)  How  many  months  are  there 
in  4J4  years?  (25)  What  part  of  a  dollar  is  60  cents,  80  cents,  75  cents? 
(26)  How  many  4ths  in  5^?  (27)  I  paid  $3/5  for  a  book.  How  much 
change  from  $1?  (28)  A  boy  had  12  marbles.  He  gave  away  4.  What 
part  did  he  give  away?  (29)  A  pound  of  raisins  cost  36  cents.  Find 
cost  of  }4  pound.  (30)  Find  cost  of  1  gallon  milk  at  4  cents  pint.  (31) 
If  oil  is  12  cents  a  gallon,  how  much  will  4  quarts  cost?  (32)  A 
farmer  had  350  pigs.  He  sold  >^  of  them.  How  many  were  left?  (ii) 
John  gave  Vi  of  his  kite  string  to  one  boy  and  J^  to  another  boy.  What 
part  did  he  keep?  (34)  I  paid  20  cents  for  J4  of  a  pie.  Cost  of  whole 
pie?  (35)  Three  quarts  of  syrup  cost  15  cents.  Find  cost  of  1  gallon. 
(36)  How  many  4th  in  8/16?  (37)  Change  12/5  to  a  mixed  number. 
(38)  How  many  dimes  in  $5?  (39)  I  had  49  cents  and  spent  4/7. 
How  much  left?  (40)  Read  the  following  and  change  to  Arabic 
figures:  LXX ;  XLIII;  C;  D;  MDC.  (41)  What  part  of  a  week  is 
5  days?  (42)  Find  %  of  56,  subtract  from  48  —  ?  (43)  18  X  3  ^  2 
-4-3X4^  ?  (44)  One  dozen  pencils  cost  84  cents.  Find  cost  of  1 
pencil.     (45)    }4  pound  butter  cost  22  cents.     Find  cost  of  3  pounds. 

(46)  I  sold  25  books,  which  was  Vi  of  all  I  had.     How  many  had  I  ? 

(47)  H  +  !4=?  V3  —  Vb='>.  yi  +  'A  =  ?  (48)  At  2  cents  an 
inch  cost  of  4  yards  of  rope.  (49)  What  part  of  2  dozen  is  8?  (50) 
4X5+3  —  2^7X6  +  2-^-5=?  (51)144x100=?  (52)  What 
is  a  mixed  fraction?  Illustrate.  (53)  How  many  minutes  in  5  hours? 
(54)  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  cube  measuring  6  inches  by  5  inches 
by  5  inches?  (55)  A  dime  is  what  part  of  a  dollar?  (56)  I  paid  6 
cents  for  a  half  pint  of  chestnuts,  how  much  will  3  quarts  cost?  (57) 
John  had  $1M-  He  spent  %.  How  much  left?  (58)  What  is  Ys 
of  24  +  >^  of  2  =  ?  (59)  Which  is  larger,  i^  or  14?  (60)  What  is 
a  proper  fraction?  Illustrate.  (61)  John  has  $lJ/2.  Mary  has  $^. 
How  much  have  they  together?  (62)  What  part  of  a  foot  is  4  inches? 
(63)  How  many  hours  in  1  week?  (64)  How  many  quarters  in  $6? 
(65)  I  walked  1  mile.  How  many  feet  did  I  walk?  (66)  If  5  bushels 
of  wheat  cost  85  cents,  find  cost  of  3  bushels.  (67)  I  had  $')4.  rny 
mother  gave  me  $54  more.  How  much  have  I  now?  (68)  How 
many  inches  in  4  yards  7  inches?  (69)  How  many  times  5  is  54  of  20? 
(70)What  is  an  improper  fraction?  Illustrate.  (71)  How  many 
weeks  are  there  in  63  days?  (72)  A  boy  raised  90  watermelons.  He 
sold  84  and  ate  the  rest.  How  many  did  he  eat?  (73)  How  many  8ths 
m  %  -\-  Ys^  (74)  How  many  feet  in  600  yards?  (75)  How  many 
hours  in  !4  day?  (76)  There  are  IJ^  tons  of  hay  on  1  acre.  How 
many  tons  on  24  acres?  (77)  At  44  cents  a  pound  find  cost  of  20 
pounds  of  tea.  (78)  I14  +  14  =  ?  2}4  +  54  =  ?  (79)  How  many 
bushels  in  4,800  pecks?  (80)  How  many  years  from  1861  to  1898? 
(81)  Four  yards  of  dress  goods  cost  80  cents.  How  many  yards  can  be 
bought  for  30  cents?  (82)  How  many  ounces  in  Ya  pound?  (83) 
How  many  halves  in  1?  (84)  How  many  cents  in  $54  +  $5^?  (85) 
What  part  of  a  dollar  is  80  cents?  (86)  At  20  cents  a  pound,  how 
many  pounds  of  coffee  can  I  get  for  80  cents?  (87)  John  had  IS  cents, 
he  spent  Yi-  His  mother  later  gave  him  20  cents.  How  much  has  he 
now?  (88)  If  3  chairs  cost  $10,  find  cost  of  9.  (89)  Two  books 
cost  me  85  cents.  How  many  can  I  buy  for  $1.70?  (90)  How  much 
must  I  pay  for  12  pounds  of  tea  at  60  cents  a  pound?  (91)  Five 
lemons  can  be  bought  for  10  cents.  Find  cost  of  1  dozen.  (92)  Ed. 
has  16  marbles.  Will  has  3  times  as  many.  How  many  has  Will? 
(93)  At  14  cents  a  pound  find  cost  of  154  pounds  of  meat.  (94)  Find 
cost  of  6  pints  of  milk  at  .08  cent  quart.  (95)  12  +  10  +  2  -^  4  X 
3-^9=?  (96)  Yi  of  18  is  54  of  what  number?  (97)  How  many 
days  in  May-Dec?     (98)    How  many  inches  in  54  foot? 


ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 5A. 

I. 
(1)  5/9  +  ^  =  ?  (8/9).  (2)  Yi  +  7/10  =  ?  (1^).  (3) 
Reduce  to  lowest  terms:  24/36,  9/12,  15/18,  etc.  (%,  J4,  Yb)-  (4) 
=%  =  ?  /36  (30).  (5)  15  +  ?  =  29  (14).  (6)  12  X  ?  =  96  (8). 
(7)  28  -=-  ?  =  4  (7).  (8)  4  5/9=  ?  /9  (41/9).  (9)  43/7  =  ?  /7 
(6  1/7).  (10)  L.  C.  M.  of  4,  8,  12  ?  (24).  (11)  L.  C.  M.  of  3,  6,  9  ? 
(18).  (12)  L.  C.  M.  of  5,  10,  15  ?  (30).  (13)  Reduce  to  lowest  terms: 
24/108,  20/25,  40/45,  36/48,  60/72  (2/9,  Ys,  8/9,  J4,  5^).  (14)  L.  C.  M. 
of  3,  4,  6  ?  (12).  (15)  L.  C.  M.  of  2,  4,  S  (20).  (16)  Common 
factors  of  20  and  25  ?  (5).  (17)  Of  9  and  15  ?  (3).  (18)  Of  12  and 
42  ?  (3  and  6).  (19)  Of  16  and  24  ?  (2,  4,  8).  (20)  What  part 
of  10  is  5  ?  (54).  (21)  What  part  of  18  is  12  ?  {Yi).  (22)  L.  C.  M. 
of  2,  3,  5  ?  (30).  (23)  L.  C.  M.  of  4,  6,  8  ?  (24).  (24)  Prime  num- 
bers between  20  and  30  ?  (23,  29).  (25)  How  many  pecks  in  3 
bushels?  (12).  (26)  How  many  quarts  in  2  bushels?  (64).  (27) 
Change  5  7/9  to  an  improper  fraction  (52/9).  (28)  Change  73/8  to 
a  mixed  number  (95^).  (29)  How  many  pints  in  7  gallons?  (56). 
(30)  In  ?>Y2  gallons?  (28).  (31)  L.  C.  M.  of  3,  6,  9  ?  (18).  (32) 
L.  C.  M.  of  5,  10,  25  ?  (SO).  (33)  S  dimes  is  what  part  of  $2?  (54)- 
(34)  If  4  oranges  cost  9  cents  find  cost  of  16  (36  cents).  (35)  I  had 
$1  and  spent  Yi  of  it.  How  many  cents  left?  (40  cents).  (36)  If 
■M  yard  cost  18  cents  find  cost  of  2  yards  (48  cents).  (37)  What  is 
Yi  of  24?  (16).  (38)  What  part  of  25  is  10?  {Yi)-  (39)  Wliat  part 
of  55  is  33?  iYi)-  (40)  Cost  of  3  oranges  if  a  dozen  cost  48  cents? 
(12  cents).  (41)  Cost  of  a  yard  of  ribbon  if  2  feet  cost  18  cents? 
(27  cents).  (42)  How  many  gallons  in  60  pints?  (754).  (43)  At 
S  cents  an  ounce  find  cost  of  Yi  pound  of  tea  (60  cents).  (44)  8  = 
?  /4  (32/4).  (45)  ?  /24  =  fi  (15/24).  (46)  A  boy  spent  $^  for  a 
bat  and  $54  for  a  ball.  How  much  did  he  spend?  ($1  3/10).  (47)  A 
grocer  sold  Yi  pound  of  tea  to  one  customer  and  54  pound  to  another. 
How  much  was  sold  to  both?  (1  5/12).  (48)  A  man  earns  $9^  a 
week  and  spends  $654.  How  much  has  he  left?  ($354)-  (49)  A 
wagon  costs  $120  and  the  horse  Ya  of  that.     Cost  of  horse?    ($90). 

(50)  If  4  barrels  of  flour  cost  $24,  what  will  Yz  a  barrel  cost?   ($3). 

(51)  If  154  pounds  of  sugar  cost  12  cents,  find  cost  of  1  pound  (8 
cents).  (52)  If  Yi  yard  of  ribbon  cost  10  cents,  what  will  2  yards  cost? 
(60  cents).  (S3)  354  pounds  of  sugar  cost  21  cents.  Cost  of  1  pound? 
(6  cents).  (54)  A  school  contains  1,200  pupils  and  Yi  of  them  are 
boys.  How  many  are  boys?  (720).  (55)  If  bananas  cost  20  cents  a 
dozen,  find  the  cost  of  30  (50  cents).  (56)  How  many  score  of  eggs 
in  a  crate  containing  20  dozens?  (12).  (57)  If  eggs  are  18  for  a 
quarter,  how  many  for  $2?  (144).  (58)  Cost  of  4  score  and  4  pencils 
at  10  cents  a  dozen?  (70  cents).  (59)  Change  16/7  to  a  mixed  number 
(2  2/7).  (60)  Reduce  2?^  to  an  improper  fraction  (19/8).  (61)  A 
man  had  100  acres  of  land  and  sold  9654.  How  many  acres  left?  (3J4). 
(62)  S54  +  ?  =  7  (154).  (63)  2?4  —  ?  =  1  iWi)-  (64)  J4  X  fi  =  ? 
(Yi).  (65)  94  X  M  =  ?  (/^)-  (66)  5  X  9/10  =  ?  (4/.).  (67) 
12  -^  54  =  ?  (48).  (68)  16  --  ^  =  ?  (32).  (69)  55  --  11/12  =  ? 
(60).  (70)  Cost  of  6  blankets  at  $154  each?  ($9).  (71)  Cost  of  12 
chairs  at  $254  apiece?  ($28).  (72)  William  has  56  marbles  and  James 
has  Vs  of  that  number.  How  many  has  James?  (49).  (73)  What 
number  diminished  by  Yi  of  itself  equals  24?  (36).  (74)  Bought  coffee 
for  60  cents  and  butter  for  28  cents.  How  much  change  from  a  dollar? 
(12  cents).  (75)  What  part  of  a  gallon  is  1  pint?  (Y&)-  (76)  3  quarts 
is  what  part  of  3  gallons?  iYi)-  (77)  ^  +  %  =  ?  i'A)-  (78)  54  — 
3/^  =  ?  (54).  (79)  G.  C.  D.  of  16  and  24?  (8).  (80)  L.  C.  M.  of  4, 
6,  8  ?  (24).  (81)  In  3  weeks  how  many  days?  (21).  (82)  What  part 
of  a  month  is  18  days?  (Yi)-  (83)  How  many  seconds  in  3  minutes? 
(180).  (84)  How  many  weeks  in  84  days?  (12).  (85)  What  part  of 
$25  is  25  cents?  (1/100).  (86)  Cost  of  48  readers  at  50  cents  each? 
($24).  (87)  If  16  quarts  of  milk  give  1  pound  of  butter,  how  much 
butter  can  be  made  from  20  gallons  of  milk?  (5  pounds).  (88)  Cost 
of  12  pairs  of  stockings  at  20  cents  a  pair?  ($2.40).  (89)  I  bought  tea 
for  $54  and  coffee  for  $54-  How  much  change  from  a  2-dollar  bill? 
($154).  (90)  A  man  sold  Yb  of  his  farm  for  $35.  What  was  the 
whole  farm  worth  at  this  rate?  ($210).  (91)  Add  rapidly  35  +  54  (89). 
(92)  Subtract  rapidly  52  —  36.  (16).  (93)  I  sold  a  horse  for  $400, 
which  is  8/11  of  what  it  cost  me.  How  much  money  did  it  cost  me? 
How  much  did  I  lose?  ($550,  $150).  (94)  How  many  chairs  at  $154 
can  be  bought  for  $1254?    (10).     (95)   27  is  what  part  of  81?    (Yi). 
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(96)  Reduce  22/66  to  lowest  terms  (J^).  (97)  What  part  of  a  pound 
is  4  ounces?  ('4).  (98)  A  man  is  57  years  old  and  his  son  is  31  years 
younger.  How  old  is  his  son?  (26).  (99)  Add  rapidly  65  +  24  (89). 
(100)  I  sold  a  house  for  $40,000,  which  was  a  gain  of  1/7  on  the  cost. 
What  did  it  cost  me?  ($35,000).  (101)  J^  —  1/16  =  ?  (1/16)  (102) 
a  +  9/10  =  ?  (1  7/10).  (103)  76  --  2  =  ?  (38).  (104)  26  X  2 
=  ?  (52).  (105)  How  many  hours  in  5^  of  a  day?  (9).  (106)  How 
many  quarts  in  ^  of  a  bushel?  (24).  (107)  60  is  ?4  of  what  number? 
(80).  (108)  At  25  cents  each  what  will  a  dozen  brushes  cost?  ($3). 
(109)  Cost  of  8  geographies  at  70  cents  each?  ($5.60).  (110)  What  is 
5/9  of  $18?  ($10).  (Ill)  In  a  class  of  44  children  4  are  absent.  What 
part  of  the  class  is  present?  (10/11).  (112)  What  part  of  a  yard  is 
9  inches?  (^).  (113)  What  number  increased  by  Ys  of  itself  is  equal 
to  18?  (15).  (114)  56 --7=  ?  (8).  (115)  39 -^  ?  =  13  (3).  (116) 
27  X  ?  =  54  (2).  (117)  ^  =  ?  /24  (15/24).  (118)  In  3  weeks  how 
many  days  (21).  (119)  If  %  of  a  yard  of  ribbon  cost  36  cents,  find 
cost  of  2  yards  ($1.08).  (120)  Find  Vs  oi  2  dozen  pencils  (21).  (121) 
Find  5^  of  a  score  of  books  (16).  (122)  Prime  number  between  20 
and  30?  (23,  29).  (123)  Cost  of  12  pillow  cases  at  80  cents  each? 
($9.60).  (124)  If  a  dozen  apples  cost  20  cents  what  will  18  cost? 
(30  cents). 

II. 
(1)  F.  used  his  weekly  allowance  as  follows:  7  cents  for  candy,  2 
cents  for  a  pencil,  6  cents  for  flower  seeds,  5  cents  for  a  soda  and  5  cents 
for  the  school  savings  bank.  How  much  was  his  allowance?  (2)  If  a 
steamer  makes  a  2  mile  trip  6  times  a  day,  how  many  miles  does  it  run 
in  a  week?  (3)  What  will  24  oranges  and  12  lemons  cost  at  $25  a 
dozen?  (4)  How  many  feet  long  is  a  steel  rod  that  measures  108 
inches?  (5)  John  had  $.50.  He  lost  $.08,  with  the  rest  he  bought  fire- 
crackers at  6  cents  a  package,  how  many  packages  did  he  buy?  (6) 
A  grocer  sells  4  pounds  of  sugar  for  H  oi  a  dollar.  How  many  pounds 
does  he  sell  for  $1.50?  (7)  T.  pays  $.25  for  8  oranges.  How  much 
will  2  dozen  cost?  (8)  A  spelling  book  costs  ^  of  a  dollar,  an  Arith- 
matic  J^  of  a  dollar,  what  part  of  a  dollar  do  both  cost?  (9)  Bought 
5/6  yard  of  lace,  used  2/3  yard,  what  part  of  yard  was  left?  (10) 
Had  48  marbles,  gave  away  3/8  of  them.  How  many  did  I  give  away? 
(11)  James  had  $3,  his  mother  gave  him  $.75  more.  How  many  $4 
had  he  then?  (12)  If  5  yards  of  cloth  is  worth  $11,  how  much  will  15 
yards  cost?     (13)   $.07  is  %  of  John's  money.     How  much  has  he? 

(14)  I  bought  H  yard  of  ribbon.    How  many  inches  were  in  the  piece? 

(15)  A  boy  had  18  marbles.  Gave  Ys  of  them  to  his  brother,  1/9  to  a 
friend.  How  many  marbles  had  he  left?  (16)  Bought  9M  pounds  of 
cofifee,  used  5%  pounds.  How  many  pounds  were  left?  (17)  If  Sam 
earns  $6  a  week,  in  how  many  weeks  will  he  earn  $48?  (18)  What  is 
the  difiference  between  54  of  16  and  3/8  of  32?  (19)  If  J4  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  costs  $.18,  what  will  6/8  of  a  bushel  cost?  (20)  At  2M  cents 
apiece,  how  much  will  1  dozen  eggs  cost?  (21)  If  $16  is  4/5  of  Mr. 
B.'s  money,  how  much  has  he?  (22)  A  man  has  yi  his  money  in  one 
bank,  Vs  in  another,  1/10  in  another  and  the  remainder  in  a  fourth. 
What  part  has  he  in  the  fourth?  (23)  When  tea  is  $.40  a  pound,  what 
part  of  a  pound  can  be  bought  for  $.30?  (24)  If  I  had  21  pencils  and 
passed  out  3/7  of  them,  how  many  had  I  left?  (25)  If  eggs  are  worth 
$.30  a  dozen  and  butter  $.40  a  pound,  how  many  eggs  are  worth  3  pounds 
of  butter?  (26)  How  many  eighths  in  65^?  (27)  How  many  quart 
bottles  can  be  filled  from  a  vessel  holding  2  gallons  3  quarts?  (28)  If 
S  coats  cost  $45,  how  much  will  7 'coats  cost?  (29)  I  paid  $1.44  for  12 
books.  How  many  could  I  have  bought  for  $.60?  (30)  If  9  apples 
cost  $.15,  what  will  3  apples  cost?  (31)  At  5  cents  apiece,  what  will 
100  oranges  cost?  (32)  How  many  inches  are  there  in  V/2  yards? 
(33)  Change  27/3  to  a  whole  or  mixed  number.  (34)  A  plot  of  ground 
is  9  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide.  How  many  square  yards  does  it  contain? 
(35)  At  18  cents  a  yard,  what  will  2  feet  of  wire  cost?  (36)  A  grocer 
had  3  dozen  eggs.  How  many  dozen  will  be  have  left  after  selling 
18  eggs?  (37)  How  many  ounces  are  there  in  7/8  pound  of  sugar? 
(38)  If  calico  is  worth  20  cents  a  yard,  what  part  of  a  yard  can  I  buy 
for  15  cents?  (39)  ^  of  16  is  Vi  of  what  number?  (40)  If  2  pencils  cost 
7  cents,  how  many  pencils  can  I  buy  for  35  cents?  (41)  How  many 
quarts  are  there  in  4  pecks?  (42)  Oil  is  5  cents  a  pint,  what  will  4 
quarts  cost?  (43)  If  oranges  are  6  for  a  $^,  what  will  3  dozen  cost? 
(44)  At  $1.75  each  what  will  10  arithmetics  cost?  (45)  Vz  of  14  is  1/6 
of  what  number?     (46)   Reduce  18/24  to  lowest  terms.     (47)   A  boy 


sleeps  8  hours  every  day.  What  part  of  the  day  is  he  awake?  (48) 
John  priced  apples  at  the  grocer's  and  found  them  2  for  5  cents.  He 
bought  yi  dozen  of  them.  How  much  change  did  he  get  from  a  dollar 
bill?  (49)  Change  8^4  to  an  improper  fraction.  (50)  A  boy  earns 
$15  a  month  and  spends  $10.  How  much  does  he  save  in  a  year?  (51) 
A  farmer  has  16  cows  in  one  stable  and  3  times  as  many  in  another. 
How  many  has  he  in  both?  (52)  What  part  of  a  ton  is  4  cwt.?  (53) 
If  2yi  pounds  of  candy  is  divided  equally  among  5  boys,  how  many 
ounces  does  each  get?  (54)  There  were  24  words  in  a  test.  Frank 
spelled  y3  correctly.  How  many  did  he  have  wrong?  (55)  Take 
Vs  of  24  from  y^  of  60.  (56)  How  many  dimes  will  pay  for  9  pads  at 
20  cents  each.  (57)  What  will  1  peck  of  potatoes  cost  if  7/8  of  a  peck 
cost  56  cents?  (58)  J.  worked  5  days  for  15  cents  a  day,  and  N. 
worked  4  days  at  20  cents  a  day.  How  much  more  did  N.  have  than  J.  ? 
(59)  If  18  books  cost  $3,  how  much  will  6  books  cost?  (60)  How 
many  2  cent  stamps  can  you  buy  with  54  of  a  dollar?  (61)  If  2  pears 
are  sold  for  5  cents,  what  will  20  cost?  (62)  John  spent  1/6  of  his 
money  for  candy,  '/}  for  a  ball,  and  %  for  a  bat.  What  part  of  his 
money  did  he  spend?  (63)  Mr.  C.  bought  54  ton  of  coal  and  used  Yj 
ton,  what  part  of  the  ton  had  he  left?  (64)  The  grocer  bought  7  boxes 
of  fruit.  After  selling  ZYs  boxes,  how  many  had  he  left?  (65)  At  20 
cents  a  dozen,  what  will  54  of  a  dozen  bananas  cost?  (66)  What  will 
6  yards  of  muslin  cost  at  S'/s  cents  a  yard?  (67)  Find  the  cost  of  Yi 
yard  of  ribbon  at  $5^  a  yard.  (68)  Ned  sold  a  pigeon  for  30 
cents.  This  was  Vs  of  what  he  paid.  What  did  he  pay  for  it?  (69) 
I  bought  6J4  quarts  of  potatoes.  How  many  quarts  and  pecks  did  I 
buy?  (70)  If  it  takes  3  men  9  days  to  build  a  fence,  how  long  will  it 
take  1  man?  (71)  If  36  yards  of  velvet  cost  $72,  what  will  12 
yards  cost?  (72)  How  many  bouquets  can  a  florist  make  from  6  dozen 
roses  if  he  puts  8  roses  in  each  bouquet?  (73)  If  3  pounds  of  coffee 
cost  60  cents,  how  much  will  54  pound  cost?  (74)  If  you  pay  25  cents 
for  a  dozen  oranges  and  sell  them  at  4  cents  a  piece,  how  much  do  you 
gain?  (75)  If  5/12  of  a  man's  earnings  amounts  to  $25,  how  much  are 
his  earnings?  (76)  At  7  cents  a  quart  cost  of  1  peck  potatoes?  (77) 
Mrs.  W.  paid  Ys  oi  a.  dollar  for  oranges,  Ys  oi  a.  dollar  for  sugar  and 
H  of  a  dollar  for  peaches.  What  part  of  a  dollar  did  she  pay  for  all? 
(78)  Frank  earned  25  cents  on  Monday,  and  9  cents  less  on  Tuesday. 
How  much  did  he  earn  both  days?  (79)  Change  54  to  12ths.  (80) 
A  family  uses  Ys  bushel  potatoes  a  month.  How  many  bushels  will  they 
use  in  6  months?  (81)  If  8Y3  oranges  are  cut  in  thirds,  how  many 
thirds  will  there  be?  (82)  Bought  a  bicycle  for  $100.  Spent  $25  on  it 
for  repairs.  Sold  it  for  $85.  Did  I  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much?  (83) 
Bought  2  pencils  at  3  cents  each  and  H  dozen  pens  at  48  cents  a  dozen. 
How  much  change  should  I  receive  from  50  cents?  (84)  I  spent  5/7 
of  my  money  and  had  16  cents  left.  How  much  had  I  at  first?  (85) 
Thomas  had  64  cents  and  spent  8  cents.  What  part  of  his  money  had 
he  left?  (86)  Ys  of  40  is  what  part  of  50?  (87)  If  3/7  of  the  days  are 
stormy,  how  many  pleasant  days  in  5  weeks?  (88)  F.  had  4/5.  He 
spent  54  of  it  for  a  book,  what  part  of  a  dollar  does  the  book  cost? 
(89)  At  $12  a  ton,  how  much  will  754  tons  of  hay  cost?  (90)  If  8 
ounces  of  tea  cost  3  dimes,  how  much  will  2  pounds  cost?  (91)  If  10 
pounds  of  sugar  cost  40  cents,  what  part  of  40  cents  will  3  pounds  cost? 
(92)  5/12  of  72  is  how  many  times  3?  (93)  How  much  will  60  inch 
copper  wire  cost  at  20  cents  a  foot?  (94)  A  boy  worked  2  hours  each 
school  day  and  5  hours  on  Saturday  for  6  cents  per  hour.  How  much 
did  he  earn  per  week?  (95)  Bought  3  loaves  of  bread  at  5  cents  a 
loaf  and  2  pounds  of  butter  at  35  cents  a  pound.  How  much  change 
should  I  get  from  a  $2  bill?  (96)  After  using  14  yard  of  velvet  a  tailor 
has  7/8  yard  left.  How  much  had  he  at  first?  (97)  If  Y2  pound  of 
rice  costs  4  cents,  how  much  will  2^4  pounds  cost?  (98)  If  J4  of  a 
number  is  80,  what  is  %  of  the  same  number?  (99)  Mary  had  25  cents. 
She  spent  10  cents,  what  part  had  she  left?  (100)  At  4  for  7  cents, 
what  will  4  dozen  pencils  cost? 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 5B. 
I. 

(1)  At  50  cents  each  what  will  5  hats  cost?  ($2.50).  (2)  Cost  of 
15  spellers  at  25  cents  apiece?  ($3.75).  (3)  How  much  must  I  pay  for 
9  chairs  at  $1.50  apiece?  ($13.50).  (4)  John  has  20  marbles  and  James 
has  54  of  that  number.  How  many  have  they  together?  (35).  (5) 
What  number  increased  by  J4  of  itself  equals  40?   (24).     (6)   Bought 
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bread  for  8  cents  and  milk  for  6  cents.  How  much  change  from  a 
quarter?  (11  cents).  (7)  How  many  pencils  in  2  score?  (40).  (8) 
How  many  pads  in  H  of  a  score?  (IS).  (9)  How  many  sheets  in 
254  dozen?  (30).  (10)  How  many  dozen  rulers  in  2  gross?  (288). 
(11)  What  is  M  of  4^?  (3yi).  (12)  John  has  16  marbles,  which  is 
14  more  than  William  has.  How  many  has  William?  (12).  (13) 
After  spending  75  of  his  money  Harry  has  IS  cents  left.  How  much 
had  he  at  first?  (2S  cents).  (14)  Cost  of  12  brushes  at  2S  cents  each? 
($3).  (15)  Cost  of  24  caps  at  12^  cents?  ($3).  (16)  Cost  of  8 
pitchers  at  37^  cents?  ($3).  (17)  Cost  of  30  histories  at  83^  cents? 
(S2S).  (18)  At  165^  cents  how  many  spellers  can  be  bought  for  $4? 
(24).  (19)  Find  .2S  of  $16  ($4).  (20)  Find  .33^  of  27  gallons  (9). 
(21)  In  a  class  of  42  children  .16J^  of  them  are  boys.  How  many  are 
boys?  (7).  (22)  What  part  of  a  yard  is  12  inches?  (Ys).  (23)  A 
boy  had  64  marbles  and  lost  .37^  of  them.  How  many  did  he  lose? 
(24).  (24)  One  quart  is  how  many  hundredths  of  a  gallon?  (.2S). 
(2S)  What  part  of  a  foot  is  9  inches?  (J^).  (26)  Three  quarts  is  how 
many  hundredths  of  a  peck?    (.37J/2).      (27)    In  a  class   of  3S  pupils 

5  are  absent.  What  part  of  the  class  is  absent?  (1/7).  (28)  What 
number  increased  by  .665^  of  itself  equals  20?  (12).  (29)  There  are 
40  pupils  in  a  class  and  this  is  .3314  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term.  How  many  at  first?  (30).  (30)  yi  +  Ys  =  ?  (5^).  (31) 
H  -  ^  =  ?  OA).  (32)  Vs  +  1/10  =  ?  (H).  (33)  y,  +  %  =  ? 
{Vi).  (34)  Reduce  to  lowest  terms:  4/10,  18/27,  etc.  {%,  Vz,  etc.). 
(3S)  4/9  =  ?  /36  (16/36).  (36)  48  ^  ?  =  8  (6).  (37)  17  +  ?  = 
30  (13).  (38)  15  X  ?  =  60  (4).  (39)  27  ^  ?  =  9  (3).  (40)  80 
cents  is  what  part  of  a  dollar?  (fa).  (41)  3  pints  is  what  part  of  a 
gallon?  (M).  (42)  3%  =  ?  /8  (31/8).  (43)  SO/7  =  ^  /7  {7  1/7). 
(44)  L.  C.  M.  of  2,  5,  8  ?  (40).  (45)  L.  C.  M.  of  8,  12,  16  ?  (48). 
(46)  At  ItYz  cents  each,  cost  of  24  brooms?  ($4).  (47)  In  Y2  bushel 
how  many  pecks?  (2).     (48)  ^  —  54  =  ?  (%).     (49)  Cost  of  a  frame 

6  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide  at  12}4  cents  a  foot?  ($2).     (SO)  Cost  of  a 
border  4^  feet  long  and  IJ^   feet  wide  at  ZZYs  cents  a  foot?    ($4). 
(51)   In  4  weeks  how  many  days?   (28).     (52)   How  many  months  in 
20  weeks?  (5).     (53)  Cost  to  gild  a  frame  9  feet  by  6  feet  at  SO  cents 
a  yard?   ($5).     (54)   Give  all  the  prime  numbers  between  10  and  20 
(11,  13,  17,  19).     (55)  At  8^  cents  each  find  cost  of  24  pointers  ($2). 
(56)   How  many  square  inches  in  Y2  square  foot?   (72).     (57)   How 
many  pints  in  3J4  quarts?   (7).     (58)   How  many  inches  in  2  yards? 
(72).     (59)   L.  C.  M.  of  2,  3,  4  ?   (12).     (60)   How  many  blotters  in 
3Y2  dozen?     (61)   How  many  ounces  in  2J4  pounds?   (40).     (62)   At 
2  apples  for  5  cents,  how  many  for  25  cents?   (10).     (63)   At  the  rate 
of  2  for  5  cents  find  cost  of  a  dozen  erasers   (30  cents).     (64)   If  Yi 
yard  of  ribbon  cost  9  cents  what  is  1  yard?  (27  cents).     (65)   If  ^ 
pound  cost  16  cents  find  cost  of  2  pounds   (40  cents).     (66)   Find  Yi 
of  24  (16).     (67)   Cost  of  24  chairs  at  $1.25  each?   ($30).     (68)  How 
many  pints  in  |4  of  a  gallon?   (6).     (69)   What  part  of  a  dollar  is  5 
dimes?   (1^).     (70)  Mary  had  12  cents  and  spent  3  cents.     What  part 
of  her  money  did  she  have  left?  (J4).     (71)   If  a  dozen  oranges  cost 
30  cents  what  will  4  dozen  cost?  ($1.20).     (72)  Prime  numbers  between 
50  and  60?  (S3,  59).     (73)  Prime  numbers  between  65  and  75?  (67,  71, 
73).     (74)  Cost  of  24  pillow  cases  at  $1.12J4  each?  ($27).     (75)  How 
many  feet  around  a  window  8  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide?  (22).     (76) 
How  many  inches  in  1^  yards  (54).     {77)  60  cents  is  what  part  of  a 
dollar?  (Yi).    (78)  .50  —  .33Yi  =  ?  /6  iYb).     (79)  .50  +  MY,  =  ?  /8 
(Yi).     (80)   .33^  —  .16?^  =   ?  /6  (%).     (81)   At  60  cents  a  quart  of 
milk  find   cost   of  2  gallons    (48  cents).      (82)    How   many   yards   of 
moulding  around  a  room  24  feet  long  by   18  feet  wide?    (28  yards). 
(83)   How  many  feet  in  SY3  yards?   (17).     (84)   How  many  yards  in 
66  feet?  (22).     (85)  At  12^  cents  each,  cost  of  2  dozen  grape  fruits? 
($3).     (86)  $J4  +  3  dimes  =  ?  cents  (80  cents).     (87)  At  \6Yi  cents 
a  piece  how  many  cups  for  $8?  (48).     (88)  G.  C.  D.  of  45  and  60   ? 
(IS).    (89)  G.  C.  D.  of  25  and  75  ?  (25).     (90)  G.  C.  D.  of  14  and  35  ? 
(7).     (91)  If  8  calendars  cost  96  cents  find  cost  of  7  (84  cents).     (92) 
At  9  cents  a  pint  find  cost  of  3  quarts  machine  oil   (54  cents).     (93) 
How  many  square  feet  in  9  square  yards?   (81).     (94)   Yi  oi  a.  certain 
number  is  12.    What  is  the  number?   (30).     (95)   ?4  of  a  pie  cost  15 
cents.    Cost  of  the  whole  pie?  (20  cents).     (96)  $12  is  Ji  of  my  money. 
How  much  have  I?  ($20).     (97)  If  apples  are  2  for  7  cents,  how  many 
for  63  cents?  (18).     (98)  2  pints  is  what  part  of  4  quarts?  (J4).     (99) 
What  number  mukiphed  by  7  equals  217?    (31).     (100)    Cost  to  gild 


a  picture  frame  9  feet  by  3  feet  at  20  cents  a  yard?  ($1.60).  (101) 
At  3  cents  apiece,  how  many  pencils  for  $2.70?  (90).  (102)  Had 
$20,  spent  $8.  What  part  of  my  money  left?  (Ys)-  (103)  How  many 
minutes  are  there  in  2Y2  hours?  (150).  (104)  How  many  hours  in 
4  days?  (96).  (105)  At  $40  each,  how  many  carts  can  be  bought  for 
$320?  (8).  (106)  If  200  pencils  cost  $5,  what  will  SO  pencils  cost? 
($1.25).  (107)  If  54  of  a  number  is  26  what  is  the  number?  (39). 
(108)  If  a  bale  of  cotton  weighs  250  pounds,  how  many  bales  can  be 
made  from  1,000  pounds?  (4).  (109)  Cost  of  24  blank  books  at  UYi 
cents  each?  ($3).  (110)  Change  J^  to  a  decimal  (.375).  (Ill)  If 
I  paid  $5  for  coffee  at  25  cents  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  did  I  buy? 
(20).  (112)  Find  the  cost  of  8  spellers  at  37^  cents  apiece  ($3). 
(113)  Add  Y2  +  Ya  +  Yi  (Ys).  (114)  A  book  was  sold  for  75  cents 
and  this  was  %  of  the  cost.  How  much  did  the  book  cost?  ($1.20). 
(115)  Mary  has  read  40  pages  of  a  200-page  book.  What  part  of  the 
book  has  she  read?  (Ys)-  (116)  A  newsboy  sold  Ys  of  his  papers  and 
had  24  left.  How  many  papers  did  he  sell?  (16).  (117)  How  many 
eighths  in  5^?  (47/8).  (118)  What  will  3  pads  cost  at  60  cents  a 
dozen?  (15  cents).  (119)  How  many  quarts  are  there  in  3  gallons? 
(12).  (120)  Find  the  cost  of  5  tables  at  $14  each  ($70).  (121)  Cost 
of  3  gross  of  pens  at  10  cents  a  dozen?  ($3.60).  (122)  .A  man  had 
$32j/2  and  spent  $18J4  for  a  suit.  How  much  money  had  he  left? 
($14'4).  (123)  How  old  is  a  man  who  is  3  score  and  12  years?  (72). 
(124)  What  part  of  a  gross  is  2  dozen?  (Yi)-  (125)  Reduce  45  to  a 
common  fraction  (9/20). 

II. 
(1)  Butter  is  37Y2  cents  a  pound.     Find  cost  of  24  pounds.     (2)  7/11 
of  a  gallon  of  maple  syrup  is  worth  84  cents.    Find  cost  of  gallon.     (3) 
Eggs  are  worth  55  cents  per  dozen;  cost  of  S  dozen?     (4)   Man  owes 
$49.     Pays  $21.    What  part  did  he  pay?     (5)  At  121^  cents  each,  how 
many  boxes  of  raisins  can  be  bought  for  $12?     (6)   At  83^3  cents  a 
pound  find  cost  of  48  pounds  of  tea.     (7)  If  sturgeon  is  S7Y  cents  per 
pound,  how  many  pounds  for  $49?     (8)  A  man  had  $108.    Spent  .5854 
of  it  for  clothes.    How  much  had  he  left?     (9)  If  chestnuts  are  5  cents 
per  quart,  find  cost  of  3^4  pecks.     (10)   A  man  earns  $2.66?^  a  day. 
How  much  does  he  earn  in  a  week.     (6  working  days.)      (11)   Find 
cost  of  24  boxes  note  paper  at  37Y  cents  each.     (12)   How  many  25 
cent  balls  can  be  bought  for  $14?     (13)  A  farmer  paid  $24  for  corn  at 
the  rate  of  75  cents  a  bushel.     How  many  bushels  did  he  buy?     (14) 
Eighteen  hours  is  what  part  of  a  day?     (15)  If  a  tailor  pays  $6^4  for  a 
j'ard  of  plush,  how  much  is  70  of  a  yard  worth?     (16)   Henry  has  5/6 
of  4  quarts  of  apples.     How  many  quarts  has  he?     (17)   What  is  the 
sum  of  fs  and  %?    (18)  Twenty  quarts  is  what  part  of  a  bushel?    (19) 
How  many  fourths  in  24j4?     (20)  If  a  man  earns  $14^/^  per  week  and 
spends   $8J4.   how   much   does   he   save?       (21)    If   I   pay  $}i   for   a 
book,    $!/2    for    an    inkstand    and   $%    for    writing    paper,    how    much 
change  do  I  get  from  a  two  dollar  bill?     (22)  How  many  quarts  in  2Y 
bushels?      (23)    If  a  quart  of  apples  cost  12^4  cents,  cost  1   bushel? 
(24)  In  1  bushel  1  peck  and  7  quarts,  how  many  quarts?     (25)  In  64 
pints,  how  many  pecks?     (26)   At  5  cents  per  quart  find  cost  of  2J4 
gallons  of  milk.     (27)  If  silk  is  $4/5  yard,  find  cost  of  7/12  yards.     (28) 
How  much  will  2  gross  pens  cost  at  5  cents  per  dozen?    (29)  How  old  is 
a  man  who  is  3  score  and  10  years  old?     (30)  If  a  man  receives  $1.75 
per  day,  how  much  will  he  get  in  100  days?     (31)  I  owned  4/5  of  a 
ship  and  sold  Y  of  my  share.     What  part  do  I  still  own?     (32)   Of  a 
bookseller's  collection   1/6  are   maps,   ->^   are  books   and  the   rest   are 
periodicals.     What  part   of  the  collection   are  the   periodicals?      (33) 
Find  least  common  multiple  of  3,  6,  9.     (34)   Find  greatest  common 
divisor  of  24,   56.     (35)    40  boys   are  present.     This   is   .83Y3   of  the 
class.     How  many  are  absent?     (36)   Cost  of  48  books  at  33Y3  cents 
each.       (37)     Cost    of    48    dozen    eggs    at    $.585^    a    dozen.       (38) 
At  $%  per  yard,  cost  of  4/5  yard  of  lace?      (39)    A  farmer  raised 
85  bushels  of  potatoes.    He  kept  IS  bushels.    .At  SO  cents  a  bushel,  how 
much  would  the  rest  bring?     (40)  A  boy  is  18  years  old  and  his  age  is 
3/7  the  age  of  his  father.     How  old  is  the  father?     (41)  A  man  having 
96  bushels  of  corn,  sells  .66^  of  them.    How  many  bushels  left?     (42) 
How  much  do  I  pay  for  48  books  at  I6Y3  cents  each?    (43)  If  handker- 
chiefs are  8Y  cents  each,  how  many  can  I  buy  for  $11?     (44)    If  4 
apples  cost  5  cents,  how  many  can  be  bought  for  60  cents?     (45)  I  sold 
a  lot  for  $1,500,  which  was  5/6  of  its  cost.    How  much  did  it  cost?     (46) 
What  decimal  part  of  a  gallon  is  4  gills?     (47)   When  apples  sell  at 
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20  cents  a  peck,  how  much  are  they  worth  a  bushel?  (48)  A  man  is  63 
years  old.  What  part  of  his  age  is  his  son  who  is  36  years  old?  (49) 
At  $J4  per  yard,  how  much  silk  will  $1  buy?  (50)  At  25  cents  each, 
how  many  baseballs  can  I  buy  for  $12?  (51)  Find  the  cost  of  480  yards 
of  dress  goods  at  37j^  cents  a  yard.  (52)  How  much  will  17  books  cost 
at  8'A  cents  each?  (S3)  A  boy  divides  a  foot  of  wire  into  pieces  H 
inch  long.  How  many  pieces  has  he?  (54)  Albert  picked  2;4  bushels 
of  apples  from  1  tree  and  3>^  bushels  from  another.  How  many  bushels 
did  he  pick  from  both  trees?  (55)  What  is  the  cost  of  4.S  yards  rib- 
bon at  90  cents  per  yard?  (56)  If  an  aeroplane  moves  31/7  miles  in 
5  minutes,  how  far  will  it  move  in  20  minutes?  (57)  How  much  will 
9  eggs  cost  at  48  cents  per  dozen?  (58)  In  3  pounds  6  ounces  how 
many  ounces?  (59)  One  quart  is  what  decimal  part  of  a  gallon?  (60) 
How  much  will  shoe  tacks  cost  at  the  rate  of  $2.88  a  great  gross?  (61) 
An  inch  is  what  decimal  part  of  a  foot?  (62)  How  long  is  the  peri- 
meter of  a  14  inch  square?  (63)  Find  the  area  of  a  10-inch  square. 
(64)  From  a  bushel  take  16  quarts.  (65)  How  many  gallons  in  11 
quarts  +  6  quarts?  (66)  At  the  rate  of  2  pounds  for  32  cents  find  the 
cost  of  5  3/8  pounds  of  beef.  (67)  .25  of  my  land  is  worth  $1,500. 
Whole?  (68)  Add  ^  and  .6.  (69)  How  much  will  SO  pounds  of  but- 
ter cost  at  4  dimes  per  pound?  (70)  At  80  cents  per  bushel,  how  many 
bushels  of  wheat  for  $160?  (71)  If  coal  is  $7  a  ton,  find  cost  of  1,000 
pounds?  (72)  How  far  will  a  man  drive  in  an  hour  at  the  rate  of  21 
miles  in  3J4  hours?  (73)  How  much  will  .75  bushels  of  nuts  cost  at 
5  cents  per  pint?  (74)  How  many  days  are  there  in  the  summer 
months?  (75)  At  $%  a  yard  find  cost  of  Vs  yard  of  linen.  (76) 
If  I  pay  12j/^  cents  for  a  yard  of  muslin,  cost  of  100  yards?  (77)  I 
own  ^  of  a  farm  and  sell  4/7  of  my  share.  What  part  did  I  sell?  (78) 
If  a  man  builds  812.5  rd.  of  fence  in  100  days,  how  many  rd.  does 
he  build  in  1  day?  (79)  A  man  travels  1/6  of  his  journey  on  horse- 
back, %  on  foot  and  the  rest  in  a  carriage.  What  distance  does  he  travel 
in  a  carriage?  (80)  How  many  pints  in  2  gallons  3  quarts?  (81)  Re- 
duce 54  bushel  to  quarts.  (82)  A  bushel  of  apples  at  75  cents  a  peck 
will  cost  how  much?  (83)  Find  .2  of  650.  (84)  If  the  yearly  income 
amounts  to  $1,800,  how  much  is  the  average  income?  (85)  What  part 
of  a  week  is  5  days?  (86)  How  many  quarts  in  .75  pecks?  (87)  How 
many  seconds  in  2^  minutes?  (88)  How  much  will  8  pearl  buttons 
cost  at  75  cents  a  dozen?  (89)  How  many  bottles  each  holding  a  gill 
can  you  fill  from  a  half  gallon  of  alcohol?  (90)  If  12  hats  cost  $7, 
how  much  will  36  hats  cost?  (91)  What  decimal  part  of  54  bushels  is 
36  bushels?  (92)  In  a  list  of  25  words  a  boy  had  .6  right.  How  many 
words  had  he  wrong?  (93)  One  pint  is  what  decimal  part  of  a  gallon? 
(94)  A  boy  having  J4  of  a  dollar  gave  7^  of  a  dollar  for  a  knife.  How 
much  had  he  left?  (95)  If  3  quarts  1  pint  of  oil  cost  7  cents,  how  much 
will  3  pints  cost?  (96)  Name  the  g.  c.  d.  of  75  and  125.  (97)  An  inch 
is  what  decimal  part  of  a  foot?  (98)  At  80  cents  a  bushel,  how  many 
bushels  of  corn  can  be  purchased  for  $12?  (99)  Find  .831^  of  54.  (100) 
32  is  .2  of  what  number?     (101)   14  of  14  is  what  decimal  of  42? 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 6A. 

I. 
(1)  A  grocer  sold  14  bushel  corn  to  one  customer,  ^  bushel 
to  another,  yi  bushel  to  a  third.  What  part  of  a  bu.  did  he  sell? 
(2)  If  your  mother  buys  3  pieces  of  ribbon,  each  containing  5^4 
yards,  how  many  yards  did  she  buy  altogether?  (3)  How  much 
will  6  apples  cost  if  30  apples  cost  90  cents?  (4)  Your  school- 
room is  30  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide.  What  does  its  perimeter 
measure?  (5)  A  grocer  sold  2  quarts  of  molasses  from  a  gallon 
jug.  What  part  of  the  jug  remained  full?  (6)  A  teacher  gave  a 
box  of  writing  paper  to  each  of  24  boys.  If  the  writing  paper  was 
worth  121/2  cents  a  box,  how  much  did  it  cost?  (7)  Fred  placed 
%  of  his  money  in  the  school  bank.  If  his  bank  account  amounted 
to  $3.50,  how  much  money  was  he  worth?  (8)  John  belongs  to  the 
walking  club.  He  walked  7  hours  on  Saturday  and  found  that  he 
had  gone  28.35  miles.  At  what  rate  per  hour  did  he  travel?  (9)  A 
school  used  2  gross  of  pens  in  a  week.  What  was  the  cost  to  the 
Board  of  Education  if  the  pens  were  worth  5  cents  a  dozen?  (10) 
T\rj  boys  went  out  to  pick  berries.  One  had  5  quarts  1  pint  in 
his  pail,  the  other  had  7  quarts  and  1  pint  in  his.  How  many  pecks 
and  quarts  did  they  pick?  (11)  A  boy  runs  around  a  block  200 
fret  long  and  180  feet  wide.     How  many  yards  does  he  run?     (12) 


There  were  54  boys  present  in  our  class  today.     This  is  9/10  of  the 
number  on  register.     How  many  are  on  register?     (13)   Robert  is 
12  years  old,  %  of  Robert's  age  is  Ys  of  Henry's  age.     What  is 
Henry's  age?     (14)  If  an  aeroplane  moves  3  1/7  miles  in  5  minutes, 
how  far  at  this  rate  will  it  move  in  20  minutes?     (15)  Coal  is  worth 
$7  a  ton.    At  this  rate  what  will  a  bag  of  coal  weighing  100  pounds 
be  worth?     (16)   Fred  has  a  foot  of  tape.     He  used  9  inches  of  it. 
What  decimal  part  of  the  tape  did  he  use?     (17)  You  are  awake 
54  of  the  day.     How  many  hours  do  you  sleep?     (18)  If  you  buy  a 
book  for  $3  and  a  ball  for  $54.  what  part  of  the  cost  of  the  book 
equals  the  cost  of  the  ball?     (19)  If  you  buy  a  pound  of  butter  and 
use  14  ounces  of  it,  what  decimal  part  is  used?     (20)   Mr.  Wilson 
has  a  hat  store.     If  hats  are  $1.66J^  each,  how  many  can  he  pur- 
chase for  $120?     (21)  John  has  80  marbles  and  lost  25%  of  them. 
How  many  did  he  lose?    How  many  had  he  left?     (22)  If  you  have 
$4  in  the  bank  and  draw  out  209c  of  it.     How  much  will  you  have 
left  in  the   bank?      (23)   If  you  had  20  cents  and   spend   10  cents, 
what  decimal  part  of  your  money  did  you   spend?     What   %   did 
you  spend?     (24)  A  boy  has  25  cents,  his  brother  has  40%  of  what 
he  has.     How  much  has  his  brother?     (25)   We  have  60  boys  in 
our  class.     83j<3%  of  them  belong  to  the  walking  club.     How  many 
boys  are  in  the  walking  club?     (26)   If  you  have  20  problems  in 
arithmetic  to  solve  and  you  solve  all  but  10%  of  them,  how  many 
have  you  correct?     (27)  Which  would  you  rather  have,  $1  or  50% 
of  $2?     (28)   I  paid  33i4%  of  $18  for  a  coat.     How  much  did  it 
cost?     (29)   Our  school  team  played  24  games.     It  lost   167^%  of 
them.     How  many  did   it  win?     (30)   There  are  300  words   in  my 
spelling  list.     I   am  sure  of  90%  of  them.     How  many  am  I  un- 
certain about?     (31)   I   use  3  pints  of  milk  a  day.     At  9  cents  a 
quart,  what  is  my  milk  bill  for  the  month  of  may?     (32)  John  was 
ill  from  June  1  to  July  20.     How  many  days  was  he  ill?     (33)  How 
many   days  are  there   from   Washington's    Birthday   to   Decoration 
Day,  1914?     (34)  A  dealer  buys  a  bushel  of  walnuts.     After  selling 
2  pecks  4  quarts,  what  fraction  of  a  bushel  has  he  left?     (35)  A 
man  owns  5^  of  a  mill.     He  sells  Yi  of  his  share  for  $2,000.     How 
much  is  the  mill  worth?    (36)  A  boy  walked  62^4%  of  a  mile.    How 
many  rods  did  he  walk?     (37)  75%  of  a  yard  of  cloth  was  soiled. 
How  many  inches  were  soiled?     (38)  After  using  40%  of  a  ton  of 
coal,  how  many  pounds  will  be  left?     (39)   If  a  man  saves  5^  of 
his  income,  what   %  does  he  save?     (40)   Two  bushels  of  walnuts 
bought  at  $3  a   bushel   and  sold  at  20  cents  a  quart  will  produce 
how  much?     (41)  John  sold  a  knife  for  28  cents.     This  was  Yi  more 
than  it  cost.     What  was  the  cost?     (42)    By  selling  butter  at  40 
cents  a  pound,  the  grocer  gains  1/9  of  the  cost.     What  does  the 
butter  cost  per  pound?     (43)  A  lady  sold  her  horse  and  carriage 
for  $700.     By  doing  so  she  lost  Yi  of  what  it  cost.     What  did  the 
horse  and  carriage  cost?     (44)    Eighty  per  cent,  of  a  class  of  55 
pupils  is  promoted.     How  many  are  not  promoted?     (45)   A  boy 
spent  ^  of  his  money  and  had  $3.60  left.     How  much  money  did 
he  spend?  (46)  If  hay  is  $16  a  ton,  how  much  is  750  pounds  worth? 
(47)  Find  the  cost  of  12,500  bricks  at  $10  per  M.     (48)  A  man  paid 
$150  for  a  horse  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  10%.    What  was  the  selling 
price?     (49)  The  grocer  sells  tea  that  cost  him  30  cents  a  pound  at 
a  gain  of  50%.    What  is  the  selling  price?     (SO)  There  are  27  pupils 
present.    This  number  is  Ys  less  than  the  number  on  register.     How 
many  are  on  register?     (51)  24  is  .5  more  than  a  certain  number. 
Find  the  number.     (52)    A  man's  salary  this  year  is  $7S  per  month. 
This  is  Y  rnore  than  his  salary  last  year.     What  was  his  monthly 
salary   last   year?      (53)    A    regiment   of   800   men   lost    160   men    in 
battle.     What  part   of  the   regiment   was   lost?      (54)    I   bought  4 
gallons  of  wine  at  $1  a  pint  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  12^%.     Gain? 
Selling  price?     (55)  I  sold  an  article  for  8  cents  and  by  so  doing 
last  2  cents.     What  part  of  the  cost  was  the  loss?     (56)  If  a  town 
of    1,5(X)    people    gained    20%    in    10    years,    find    the    population    at 
the  end  of  the  ten  years.     (57)  W^hat  number  is  that  which  being 
decreased  by  1/12  of  itself  will  equal  88?     (58)  A  boy  earned  $16. 
If  he  spent  $3,  what  part  of  his  money  did  he  spend?     (59)   How 
many  sheep,  worth  $5  each,   should  be  given  in  exchange  for  12 
horses  at  $200  each?     (60)  When  cloth  costing  $5  a  yard  is  sold  at 
$4  a  yard,  what  decimal  part  of  the  cost  is  lost?     (61)  Find  33}4% 
of  24  gallons  6  pints.     (62)  An  agent  collected  a  bill  of  $240.     He 
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received  !4%  commission.  How  much  was  his  commission?  (63) 
After  drawing  ^g  of  his  money  from  the  bank,  a  boy  finds  that  he 
has  $28  left.  How  much  had  he  at  first?  (64)  A  boy  had  to  spell 
SO  words.  He  missed  2%  of  them.  How  many  did  he  miss?  (65) 
If  a  man  gives  you  2^/2%  for  selling  potatoes  to  the  amount  of  $4 
how  much  will  you  earn?  (66)  Jacob  has  72  buttons.  This  number 
is  %  more  than  the  number  that  Abe  has.  How  many  has  Abe? 
(67)  If  $56  is  ]/$  less  than  my  money,  how  much  have  I?  (68)  A 
man  bought  25  barrels  of  flour.  He  lost  20%  of  it  and  sold  25%  of 
the  remainder.  What  part  of  the  whole  remained?  (69)  How  much 
will  5i  of  a  bushel  of  apples  cost  at  $1,121^  a  bushel?  (70)  How 
much  will  871/2%  of  a  bushel  cost  at  5  cents  a  quart?  (71)  I  bought 
10  books  at  $^-^  apiece,  and  sold  them  at  a  gain  of  50%.  How  much 
did  I  get?  (72)  If  87i^%  of  a  bushel  of  pears  cost  $1.40,  how  much 
will  1  peck  cost?  (73)  A  man  spent  80%  of  his  money.  3/2  of  what 
was  left  equaled  $90.  How  much  had  he  first?  (74)  An  agent  sells 
SO  barrels  of  flour  at  $5  per  barrel.  He  charges  2%  for  his  services. 
How  much  does  he  get  for  selling?  (7S)  What  per  cent,  of  any 
number  is  the  sum  of  }i  of  it  and  }4  of  it?  (76)  A  lot  is  5  rods  long 
and  16  rods  wide.  What  part  of  an  acre  is  it?  What  per  cent.? 
(,77)  What  price  shall  be  put  on  goods  that  cost  $12,  so  as  to  gain 
16^%?  (78)  What  per  cent,  do  I  gain  on  goods  that  I  sell  for 
double  the  cost?  (79)  A  grocer  paid  $6.40  for  a  bushel  of  cran- 
berries. For  how  much  must  he  sell  a  quart  to  gain  3  cents  a  pint? 
(80)  At  $2'4  per  C,  how  much  will  375  feet  of  lumber  cost?  (81) 
If  it  takes  3}4  yards  of  cloth  for  a  coat,  2%  yards  for  a  pair  of 
trousers,  }i  yard  for  a  vest,  how  many  yards  for  the  whole  suit? 
(82)  The  gas  bill  for  September  was  $2.40.  For  October  it  was 
33^%  more.  October's  gas  bill?  (83)  At  $7  a  ton,  how  much  will 
200  pounds  cost?  (84)  A  man's  property  is  worth  $3,000.  If  the 
tax  rate  is  lj<2%,  how  much  will  his  taxes  be?  (85)  At  $2  per  M, 
find  the  cost  of  3,125  feet  of  lumber.  (86)  What  was  the  exact 
number  of  days  from  April  16,  1912,  to  November  21,  1912?  (87) 
How  many  minutes  are  you  in  school  if  you  arrive  at  8:40  and  stay 
till  noon?  (88)  A  bicycle  marked  $96  was  sold  at  a  reduction  of 
12y2%.  Find  the  loss;  the  selling  price.  (89)  A  merchant  paid  80 
cents  a  yard  for  silk.  For  how  much  must  he  sell  it  to  gain  25%? 
(90)  What  is  ^%  of  $1,200?  (91)  If  a  rope  200  feet  long  shrinks 
5%  when  it  is  wet,  how  long  is  it  when  wet?  (92)  A  pole  56  feet 
long  is  standing  so  that  25%  of  it  is  in  mud  and  12"/^%  in  water. 
The  rest  is  above  water.  How  many  feet  are  above  water?  (93) 
Find  the  cost  of  100  tons  of  hay  at  $12.50  a  ton.  (94)  Find  the  dif- 
ference between  .25  and  .2  of  .3.  (95)  A  boy  does  J^  of  a  piece  of 
work  in  the  morning  and  50%  of  the  remainder  in  the  afternoon, 
what  per  cent,  of  the  work  is  unfinished?  (96)  A  grocer  sold  16^% 
of  a  tub  of  butter  containing  48  pounds  12  ounces.  How  many 
pounds  and  ounces  did  he  sell?  (97)  Of  a  school  of  450  pupils, 
4%  are  absent.  How  many  are  present?  (98)  Chairs  costing  $3.75 
each  were  sold  20%  below  cost.  Selling  price?  (99)  A  man  is 
taxed  %%  on  $4,800,  how  much  are  his  taxes?  (100)  A  man  sells 
an  article  for  four  times  its  cost.     What  per  cent,  does  he  gain? 

II. 

(1)  How  many  quarts  and  pints  are  there  in  3/16  of  a  peck? 
(2)  How  many  gills  are  there  in  Ys  of  a  quart?  (3)  How  many 
pints  and  gills  are  there  in  ^  of  a  quart?  (4)  Howard  shot  11 
hares,  Howell  12,  and  James  13.  How  many  did  they  shoot  al- 
together? (5)  Change  ^  of  a  bushel  to  pecks  and  quarts.  (6)  At 
72  cents  a  yard  find  the  cost  of  3%  yards  of  silk.  (7)  How  many 
hours  and  minutes  are  there  in  3/5  of  a  day?  (8)  How  many 
hundredweight  and  pounds  are  there  in  5/16  of  a  ton?  (9)  Reduce 
5/16  of  a  bushel  to  lower  denominations.  (10)  From  .57  1/3  take 
.002^,  (11)  How  many  pecks  are  there  in  .4  of  a  bushel?  (12) 
Reduce  .4  of  a  day  to  lower  denominations.  (13)  Reduce  4/9  of  a 
yard  to  feet  and  inches.  (14)  A  man  having  ii  of  a  barrel  of  flour, 
bought  J4  of  a  barrel  more.  How  much  had  he  then?  (15)  Find 
the  cost  of  2  quarts  of  milk  at  5  cents  a  pint.  (16)  How  much  will 
2  cwt.  of  cofifee  cost,  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  for  90  cents?  (17) 
Change  .645  day  to  lower  denominations.  (18)  Reduce  .35  pounds 
avoirdupois  to  lower  denominations.  (19)  Reduce  6.875  gallons  to 
gallons  and  lower  denominations.  (20)  How  many  pecks,  quarts 
and   pints   are   there   in   13/32   of  a   bushel?      (21)   How   much   will 


580.5  pounds  cost  at  9  cents  a  pound?  (22)  Change  .25  of  a  bushel 
to  lower  denominations.  (23)  In  .6  of  an  hour  how  many  minutes 
are  there?  (24)  If  42  sheep  are  sold  for  $108,  for  how  much  are  7 
sheep  sold?  (25)  Reduce  .0927  of  a  ton  to  lower  denominations. 
(26)  Reduce  .91875  of  a  ton  to  lower  denominations.  (27)  The 
dividend  is  .25,  the  divisor  is  50.  Find  the  quotient.  (28)  Change 
^  of  a  pound  avoirdupois  to  lower  denominations.  (29)  How  far 
will   a  man   travel   in  48   days,   if  he  travels   30  miles   in  4   days? 

(30)  The   dividend    is   .48,   the   divisor   is   60.     Find   the    quotient. 

(31)  Reduce  3  quarts  1  pint  to  the  fraction  of  a  gallon.  (32) 
Change  3  pecks  4  quarts  to  the  fraction  of  a  bushel.  (33)  What 
fraction  of  a  bushel  is  1  peck  4  quarts?  (34)  One  foot  and  9  inches 
is  what  fraction  of  a  yard?  (35)  What  fraction  of  a  bushel  is  1 
peck,  1  quart,  1  pint?  (36)  125  gallons  equals  how  many  pints? 
(37)  What  fraction  of  2J^  tons  is  180  pounds?  (38)  Change  48 
minutes  to  the  decimal  of  an  hour.  (39)  What  decimal  part  of  a 
yard  is  8  inches?  (40)  At  80  cents  a  pound  how  much  will  4 
ounces  of  tea  cost?  (41)  Find  the  cost  of  5%  yards  if  7H  yards 
cost  $3.75.  (42)  Half  a  peck  of  oats  is  what  part  of  a  bushel?  (43) 
How   much  will  Syi  yards   of  linen   cost  if  554  yards  cost  $2.76? 

(44)  How  much  will  8J4  yards  of  silk  cost  if  5^4  yards  cost  $11.50? 

(45)  At  10  cents  a  peck,  how  many  bushels  of  apples  can  be  bought 
for  $8?  (46)  How  many  }-i-pint  bottles  will  2  gallons  of  writing 
fluid  hold?  (47)  One  year  Montana  produced  30,820,000  pounds 
of  wool.  Since  this  was  2/17  of  the  total  production  of  the  United 
States  that  year,  how  much  did  all  the  States  produce?  (48)  What 
number  is  that  which  being  increased  by  3/5  of  itself  will  become 
40?  (49)  A  boy,  after  giving  away  1/3  of  his  kite  string,  had  only 
60  feet  remaining.  How  much  string  had  he  at  first?  (50)  If  5-8 
of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  fi  oi  a.  dollar,  how  much  should  J4  of  a 
yard  cost?  (51)  12^  per  cent,  of  1  bushel  is  how  many  quarts? 
(52)  What  part  of  2  pecks  is  yi  peck?  (53)  33^/3  of  96  pints  is  how 
many  pecks?  (54)  How  much  will  2  gallons  2  quarts  of  milk  cost 
at  5  cents  a  pint?  (55)  How  much  will  9  peaches  cost  at  the  rate 
of  3  peaches  for  5  cents?  (56)  2%  is  what  decimal  part  of  3'A? 
(57)  If  2J/2  barrels  of  apples  cost  $15,  how  many  barrels  can  be 
bought  for  $12?  (58)  From  Y^  oi  a.  bushel  take  .5  bushel.  Give 
the  answer  in  pecks.  (59)  What  part  of  a  bushel  is  3  pecks  7 
quarts?  (60)  If  5  bushels  of  oats  are  worth  $3H,  how  much  are 
10  bushels  worth?  (61)  If  8  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  20 
days,  how  long  at  the  same  rate  will  it  take  4  men?  (62)  What 
part  of  15  is  ^?  (63)  If  ?^  of  a  ton  of  coal  cost  $67^,  how  much 
will  1^  of  a  ton  cost?  (64)  When  hay  is  $10  a  ton,  how  much  will 
1,000  pounds  cost?  (65)  At  the  rate  of  $3  oranges  for  5  cents,  how 
much  will  I'/i  dozen  cost?  (66)  A  bushel  of  nuts  was  sold  for 
5  cents  per  quart.  How  much  money  did  it  bring?  (67)  How  much 
shall  I  have  to  pay  for  72  pounds  of  wool  at  373/2  cents  a  pound? 
(68)  If  butter  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  37J/2  cents  per  pound,  how 
many  pounds  can  I  buy  for  $30?  (69)  What  is  the  product  of  .5 
and  .08?  (70)  How  many  pounds  of  cofTee  can  I  buy  for  $24  at 
the  rate  of  1  pound  for  37y2  cents?  (71)  Multiply  .09  by  .006. 
(72)  72  is  8/9  of  what  number?  (73)  I  sold  a  bicycle  for  $36, 
which  was  Ys  of  what  it  cost  me.  How  much  did  it  cost  me? 
(74)  16  is  .4  of  what  number?  (75)  8/9  is  Y,  of  what  number? 
(76)  What  is  the  product  of  .04  and  .8?  {,77)  What  part  of  a  day 
is  15  hours?  (78)  What  decimal  part  of  a  yard  is  9  inches? 
(79)  Three  fourths  of  a  peck  is  what  part  of  a  bushel?  (80)  At 
$36  per  month,  how  much  rent  will  a  man  pay  in  1  year  6  months? 
(81)  18  is  6/7  of  what  number?  (82)  27  is  .66^  of  what  number? 
(83)  56  is  87;^  per  cent,  of  what  number?  (84)  A  shepherd  lost 
60  of  his  sheep,  which  was  40  per  cent,  of  the  number  he  had  at 
first.  How  many  sheep  had  he  before  losing  any?  (85)  A  boy 
who  had  40  marbles  sold  15.  What  per  cent,  did  he  sell?  What 
per  cent,  did  he  keep?  (86)  What  decimal  part  of  a  bushel  is 
2.5  pecks?  (87)  4.5  is  .25  times  what  number?  (88)  What  per  cent, 
of  ^  is  ^?  (89)  If  2  bushels  of  walnuts  cost  $6.  how  much  will 
3  pecks  cost?  (90)  James  lives  2  miles  north  of  the  schoolhouse, 
and  Robert  lives  2]^  miles  south  of  the  schoolhouse.  How  many 
miles  is  it  from  James'  house  to  Robert's?  (91)  What  per  cent, 
of  5  pounds  of  tea  is  12  ounces?  (92)  One-half  of  a  peck  of  oats 
is  what  part  of  a  bushel?  (93)  How  many  hours  will  it  take  a 
boy  to  walk  20  miles,  at  the  rate  of  2^  miles  an  hour?     (94)  James 
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walked  a  distance  of  12H  miles  in  5  hours.  How  many  miles  an 
hour  did  he  walk?  (95)  1/7  of  a  pole  was  broken  off  by  the  wind, 
yi  of  it  was  in  the  mud,  and  the  remainder  was  in  the  air.  What 
part  of  it  was  in  the  air?  [Make  a  diagram  showing  the  parts.] 
(96)  %  of  40  is  5/9  of  what  number?  (97)  How  much  will  .871/2 
of  a  pound  of  tea  cost  at  80  cents  a  pound?  (98)  How  many  strips 
of  carpet  ^4  yard  wide  will  it  take  for  a  floor  54  feet  wide?  (99) 
How  much  change  shall  I  receive  from  a  $2  bill  if  I  buy  6"^  pounds 
of  beef  at  18  cents  a  pound?  (100)  5/12  of  60  is  how  many  times 
5?  (101)  How  many  quarts  of  milk  can  I  buy  for  30  cents  at  the 
rate  of  5  cents  a  pint? 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 6B. 

I. 

(1)  If  1.5  pounds  cheese  cost  18  cents,  cost  of  3^  pounds?     (2)  If 
6^  yards  silk  cost  $3.90,  cost  of  V/2  yard?     (3)   What  decimal  part 
of  1  year  is  1  month?     (4)   At  5%  of  $1  per  pint,  how  much  oil  can 
I  buy  for  $1.85?     (5)  Sold  3  quarts  of  potatoes.     What  per  cent  of 
a  peck  were  sold?     (6)   How  many  hours  in  66%%  of  a  working 
week   (6  days,  8  hours   each)?     (7)  How  many  dimes   in  $24.30? 
(8)  42H   X   -3   =       ?     (9)  At  $3  a  barrel,  what  will  4%   barrels 
potatoes  cost?     (10)   By  selling  apples  at  10  cents  a  quart,  a  grocer 
gains  64  cents  on   a  bu.     Cost  per  quart?     (11)    Had  $1.75.     Spent 
%  of  it.     Left?     (12)   How  many   quarters  in  $14.75?      (13)   From 
.4  of  12  take  .04  of  .12.     (14)   From  Vs  of  35  take  2%  of  18.     (15)   If 
you  have  SO  words   in  a   spelling  test,  and  are   marked  96%,   how- 
many  words  did  you  misspell?     (16)  A  man  bought  an  automobile 
for  $850.     After  using  it  two  seasons  he  sold  it  for  10%  less  than 
cost.     Selling  price?     (17)  A  man  sells  pencils  at  a  gain  of  50% 
by  paying  2  cents   apiece   for  them.     What  did  he   receive   for  2 
dozen?     (18)  James  is  12  years  old  and  his  father  is  36.     What  per 
cent,  of  father's  is  James'  age?     (19)  20%  of  a  town  of  5,000  people 
attended  a  meeting.     Town's  population?     (20)   Cost  of  66J^%  of 
a  yard  of  cloth  at  75  cents  a  yard?     (21)   If  $27.50  will  buy  9  lambs, 
what  number  lambs  will  66-/3%  of  sum  buy?     (22)  Sold  6  barrels 
apples,    each    containing    2.5    bushels.      Cost    at    50    cents    a    bushel? 
(23)  Which  is  more  and  how  much:  54  of  ^,  or  J4  -^  J4?     (24)   If 
I  spend  25%  of  my  income  and  have  $30  left,  how  much  had  I  in 
the  first  place?    (25)   If  it  takes  4  men  16  days  to  build  a  room,  how 
long  will  it  take  1  man?     (26)   In  the  war  Italy  lost  yi  as  many  men 
as  Turkey.     Turkish  loss  numbers  6,300  men.     Italy's  loss?     (27)  A 
boy  bought  a  pair  of  skates  for  $1.75  and  a  bat  for  35  cents.   Change 
from  $5.     (28)  What  is  a  man's  income  if  the  rent,  which  is  10% 
of  it,  is  $25  per  month?     (29)  300  words  given  in  a  test — 5  missed 
out  of  every  100.     Per  cent,  correct?     (30)   Which  is  more  and  how 
much:  14  of  J^  or  H?     (31)   5^  —  H  =      %?     (32)   Number  ounces 
in  257c  of  2  pounds?     (33)   An  agent  charges  H%  commission  for 
selling  $12.50  worth  of  goods.     Commission?     (34)   From  J^  X  .50 
take  50%  of  'A.     (35)   Number  yards  in  50%  of  1  mile?     (36)   Num- 
ber feet  in  33/3%  of  1  mile?     (37)   54  of  a  number  is  99;  number? 
(38)  757c  of  a  man's  money  is  $15—25%  of  it?     (39)   1%  of  $22? 
(40)  48%  of  $45  =     ?     (41)  6/7  =  what  per  cent?     (42)  14  2/7%  of 
$40  =       ?     (43)  From  75%  of  $444  take  25%  of  sum.     (44)  Number 
hours   in  85   5/7%    of  a   week?      (45)    1%   of  3   gallons   is?   quarts? 
(46)  After  spending  ^  and  then  20%  of  my  earnings  I  have  $9  left. 
Earnings?      (47)  75%   of  $15  =    ?      (48)   A  bicycle   goes   8   feet  6 
inches  at  each  revolution.     How  many  revolutions  will  it  make  in 
going  34  feet?      (49)    Number  cubic  inches  in  a  solid  2  inches  1.  by 
1   inch  X   1  inch?     (50)   Had  40  cents;   spent   10  cents.     Per  cent, 
spent?     (51)  What  per  cent,  of  48  is  24?     (52)  .0328  X   100  =   ? 
(53)  328  -^  100  =  ?     (54)  What  per  cent,  of  2  yards  are  6  inches? 
(55)  What  per  cent,  of  1  mi.  are  4  mi.?     (56)  What  per  cent,  of  $2^ 
is  $.50?  (57)  What  per  cent,  of  1  is  %?     (58)   From  25%  of  $8  take 
20%  of  $6.     (59)  What  per  cent,  of  1  quarter  is  1  dime?     (60)   Cost 
of  2  bushels  2  pecks  apples  at  5  cents  a  quart?     (61)    Base  is  800, 
percentage  400.     Rate?     (62)   What  per  cent,  oi  yi  is  Vs.?  (63)    From 
75%  of  a  gallon  take  5  pints.     (64)  75%  of  $14  —  ?     (65)  What  per 
cent,  of  25  is  5%  of  50?     (66)   A  boy  deposited  $2  in  a  bank.     At 
end  of  year  interest  on  his  money  =   12  cents.     What   per  cent, 
interest  did  he   draw?     (67)  8/3%  of  2  gross  =  number  dozens? 
(68)   Number  gills  in  75%  of  1  gallon?     (69)  Value  of  6  pounds  4 
ounces  butter  at  32  cents  a  pound?     (70)  A  boy  has  55%  of  $1.     He 


spends  27  cents.  Left?  (71)  Out  of  $25  a  man  spends  $24.  Per 
cent,  left?  (72)  Cost  $82.50;  selling  price  $75.  Per  cent,  lost? 
(73)  16/3%  of  50%  of  12  =  ?  (74)  How  long  is  a  line  if 
667^%  of  its  length  is  1  foot?  (75)  What  per  cent,  of  1  is  .10? 
(76)  What  per  cent,  of  100  is  78/?  (.77)  A  man  owes  $2,485  and 
pays  50%  of  it.  What  does  he  pay?  (78)  25%  of  %  X  24  =  ? 
(79)  Cost  price  $25;  selling  price  $26.  Per  cent,  gained?  (80)  The 
area  of  18%  of  my  land  is  360  square  feet.  Entire  area?  (81)  A 
man  sold  goods  at  a  loss  of  $1.50  per  yard,  losing  33/%.  Cost 
price?  (82)  If  8/3%  of  a  number  is  5  Number?  (83)  15%  of  200 
is  what  per  cent,  of  lOO?  (84)  What  is  the  interest  on  $200  for  1 
year  at  6%?  (85)  What  on  $250  for  3  years  at  2%?  (86)  A 
grocer  paid  30  cents  a  pound  for  butter  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of 
16/3%.  Selling  price?  (87)  Bought  collars  at  48  cents  per  dozen. 
Sold  at  rate  of  2/  cents  each.  Loss  per  cent?  (88)  An  agent  re- 
ceived 207c  commission  for  selling  50  pictures  at  $2  each.  Com- 
mission? (89)  An  agent  received  $80  for  selling  a  house — com- 
mission 2%.  Selling  price?  (90)  A  lawyer  received  $30  for  col- 
lecting $200.  Rate  of  commission?  (91)  If  1.5  bushels  walnuts 
cost  $1.50,  cost  of  7.5  bushels.  (92)  What  on  $300  for  4  years  6 
months  at  4%?  (93)  An  agent  received  $35  for  services  in  selling 
a  building  lot.  Rate  of  commission  was  7%.  Selling  price?  What 
did  the  owner  receive?  (94)  Bought  a  Ford  car  for  $650.  Sold  it 
at  a  loss  of  10%.  Selling  price?  (95)  If  an  auto  uses  9  gallons 
gasoline  in  going  100  miles,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  the  gasoline 
at  20  cents  a  gallon  to  go  across  the  continent,  a  distance  of  about 
3,000  miles?  (96)  A  boy  earned  $3  a  week  for  5  weeks.  He  then 
bought  a  suit  for  $12^4.  Left?  (97)  What  part  of  an  acre  is  a  lot 
of  land  8  rods  x  2  rods?  (98)  In  a  storm  at  sea  }4  of  cargo  was 
thrown  overboard,  /i  spoiled,  part  saved?  (99)  If  a  dealer  pays 
25  cents  a  yard  for  cloth,  how  much  must  he  sell  for  it  to  gain  20%? 

II. 
(1)  John  has  72  cents,  James  has  62J<^%  as  much.  How  much 
has  James?  (2)  A  man  had  60  sheep.  He  lost  16/3%  of  them. 
How  many  sheep  did  he  lose?  (3)  John,  Henry  and  Robert  re- 
ceived a  dollar.  John  received  /  of  it;  Henry  40%  of  it,  and 
Robert  the  remainder.  How  much  did  Robert  receive?  (4)  A  boy 
received  96%  in  a  spelling  test  of  50  words.  How  many  words  did 
he  misspell?  (5)  In  a  basketball  game  one  team  scored  18  points 
and  the  other  33/%  as  much.  What  was  the  score?  (6)  How 
many  days  was  Alfred  sick  from  May  10  to  June  15th?  (7)  James 
starts  for  work  at  7:15  a.  m.  and  reaches  there  at  10  minutes  of 
eight.  How  long  does  it  take  him  to  walk  to  work?  (8)  How  old 
is  a  boy  born  in  1898?  (9)  What  part  of  an  hour  are  45  minutes? 
(10)  How  many  seconds  in  one  hour?  (11)  What  is  the  cost  of  1 
pound  of  tea  at  5  cents  an  ounce?  (12)  A  packer  put  up  2  pounds 
8  ounces  of  tea  in  4  dozen  packages.  How  many  packages  did  he 
have?  (13)  What  will  11  ounces  of  pepper  cost  if  one  pound  cost 
48  cents?  (14)  A  grocer  bought  a  bag  of  nuts  weighing  2  pounds 
7  ounces  How  many  ounces  did  he  have?  (15)  I  bought  a  pound 
of  nuts  for  70  cents  and  sold  it  at  5  cents  an  ounce.  What  profit 
did  I  make?  (16)  How  many  quarts  in  37/%  of  a  bushel?  (17) 
What  will  one  bushel  of  potatoes  cost  at  25  cents  a  half  peck? 
(18)  Bought  a  bushel  of  oats  for  80  cents  and  sold  it  at  3  cents  a 
quart.  What  profit  was  made?  (19)  Which  is  more,  and  how  much 
more,  62i/^%  of  a  bushel  or  15  quarts?  (20)  How  many  packages 
each  containing  4  quarts  can  be  made  from  2  bushels  of  rye?  (21) 
Which  is  greater  and  how  much,  50%  of  4  gallons  or  10  quarts? 
(22)  If  I  put  3  gallons  of  oil  into  1  pint  bottles,  how  many  bottles 
will  I  need?  (23)  What  will  a  gallon  of  oil  cost  at  5  cents  a  half 
pint?  (24)  I  paid  36  cents  for  a  gallon  of  oil.  How  much  must  I 
sell  it  per  quart  in  order  to  gain  33/%?  (25)  I  paid  5  cents  a  half 
pint  for  olive  oil.  What  will  the  selling  price  of  /  gallon  be  if  I 
make  a  profit  of  20%?  (26)  A  man  collected  $400  and  charged  5% 
commission.  What  was  his  commission?  (27)  I  paid  10%^  to  a 
man  to  collect  $500.  How  much  do  I  receive  after  paying  ihe  com- 
mission for  collecting?  (28)  A  man  insured  his  house  for  $2,000 
at  1%.  What  is  his  premium?  (29)  What  is  the  premium  for  in- 
suring a  house  for  $36,000  at  J4%?  (30)  I  have  to  pay  a  duty  of 
25%  on  foreign  goods.  How  much  duty  must  I  pay  on  goods 
valued  at  $2,000?    (31)  Bought  a  gallon  of  oil  for  32  cents  and  sold 
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it  at  a  profit  of  12}4%.     What  was  the  selling  price  of  a  gallon? 
(32)  Paid  72  cents  for  2  dozen  pencils.     How  much  must  I  sell  one 
pencil  for  in  order  to  gain  66^%?     (33)  A  grocer  paid  28  cents  for 
a  peck  of  potatoes.     How  much  profit  will  he  make  on  one  bushel 
if  he  gains  14  2/7%?     (34)  My  mother  bought  a  yard  of  cloth  for 
$2.50  a  yard  and  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  10%.     How  much  did  she  re- 
ceire?     (35)  I  paid  $1.60  for  a  yard  of  cloth  and  sold  it  at  a  loss  of 
12}4%.     How  much  do  I  lose  by  selling  5  yards?     (36)   I  gained 
16^3%  by  selling  flour  costing  me  $6.     How  much   do   I   receive? 
(37)  A  man  paid  10%  for  collecting  a  bill  of  $250.     How  much  was 
received  after  paying  the  commission?     (38)   What  is  the  premium 
for  insuring  a  house  for  $5,000  at  ^%?     (39)  What  amount  must  I 
pay  for  importing  $5,000  worth  of  China  if  the  duty  is  20%?     (40) 
What  will  my  taxes  be  on  my  house  assessed  at  $28,000  at  2%? 
(41)  Paid  5  cents  for  a  pencil.     I  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  1  cent.     What 
per  cent,  profit  do  I  make?     (42)   I  gained  25  cents  by  selling  a  yard 
of  goods  that  cost  me  $1.25.     What  per  cent,  profit  do  I  make? 
(43)  I  sold  a  gallon  of  oil  costing  me  36  cents  for  48  cents.     What 
per  cent,  profit  do  I  make?     (44)  I  sold  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  $1. 
If  it  cost  me  80  cents,  what  per  cent,  profit  do  I  make?     (45)   I 
bought  a  gallon  of  oil  for  96  cents  and  sold  it  at  a  profit  of  24 
cents.     What  per  cent,  do  I  gain?     (46)   I  sold  a  bushel  of  wheat 
for  90  cents.     If  the  cost  is  $1,  what  per  cent,  do  I  lose?     (47)  By 
selling  a  house  for  $3,500  I  lose  $500.     What  is  my  loss  per  cent.? 
(48)  What  is  the  per  cent,  gain  on  shoes  costing  $2  a  pair  and  sold 
for  $2.50?     (49)  What  is  the  per  cent,  lost  in  buying  potatoes  at 
80  cents  a  bushel  and  selling  them  at  70  cents  a  bushel?     (SO)  A 
cow  is  sold  for  $75  on  which  a  profit  of  $15  is  made.     What  is 
the  gain  per  cent.?     (51)  A  cow  is  sold  for  $75  on  which  $15  is  lost. 
What  is  the  loss  per  cent.?     (53)  Find  the  per  cent,  profit  on  apples 
sold  at  25  cents  a  half  peck,  and  costing  $1.50  a  bushel?     (53)  45 
minutes  are  what  per  cent,  of  an  hour?     (54)  What  per  cent,  of  3 
gallons  are  3  quarts?     (55)  What  per  cent,  of  2  pecks  are  4  quarts? 
(56)  Out  of  a  class  of  60  boys  10  boys  were  held  over.     What  per 
cent,  of  the  class  was  promoted?     (57)   In  a  class  there  were  25 
boys  and  15  girls.     What  per  cent,  of  the  class  were  girls?     (58)  I 
sold  a  pencil  at  a  profit  of  2  cents.     If  I  gained  50%,  what  did  the 
pencil  cost  me?     (59)  A  grocer  sold  a  pound  of  butter  at  a  profit 
of  \6y3%.     If  he  gains  2  cents  on  a  pound,  what  does  one  pound 
cost  him?     (60)  A  man  sells  a  book  at  a  loss  of  3  cents.     If  he  loses 
20%,  what  does  the  book  cost  him?     (61)   I  gain  20%  in  selling  a 
horse.    If  I  gain  $20,  what  did  I  pay  for  the  horse?     (62)  A  grocer 
gains  2  cents  in  selling  a  pound  of  rice.     If  his  profit  is  33J^%, 
what  does  he  pay  for  a  pound?    (63)  An  agent  charges  10%  for  col- 
lecting money.     If  his  commission  amounts  to  $20,  how  much  did 
he  collect?     (64)  The  premium  of  insurance  is  $20.     For  how  much 
is  the  house  insured  if  the  rate  is  1%?     (65)  your  mother  pays  $10 
for  insurance.     How  much  is  the  house  insured  for  if  the  rate  is  2%? 
(66)   I  paid  $200  duty  for  importing  goods.     What  was  the  value 
of  the  goods  if  the  rate  was  25%?     (67)  The  duty  on  cloth  is  25% 
on  the  value  of  one  yard.    If  I  pay  6  cents  duty  on  each  yard,  what 
will  be  the  cost  of  10  yards?     (68)  I  gain  S  cents  in  selling  a  book. 
If  the  gain  per  cent,  is  25%,  what  is  the  selling  price  of  the  book? 
(69)  The  loss  is  25  cents.    If  the  per  cent,  loss  is  33^%,  what  was 
the  selling  price  of  the  article?     (70)   A  horse  was  sold  at  a  loss 
of  $20.     If  he  lost  20%,  what  was  the  selling  price  of  the  horse? 
(71)  What  is  the  interest  on  $1  for  1  year  at  6%?     (72)  What  is 
the  interest  on  $1  for  6  months  at  6%?     (73)  What  is  the  interest 
on  $5  for  1  year  at  4%  ?     (74)  What  is  the  interest  on  $5  for  1  year 
6  months  at  4%?     (75)  The  bank  pays  4%  annual  interest  on  de- 
posits.    If  I   deposited  $10,  what  will  the  interest  be  for  1  year  3 
months?     (76)   A  boy  happened  to  find   his  mother's  bank  book. 
The  amount  deposited  was  $100.     What  is  the  interest  for  lA  year 
at  4%?     (77)  Your  father  deposits  $500  in  a  bank.     The  bank  pays 
4%   interest  per  year.     How  much   will   be  paid  as   interest  for   1 
year  3  months?     (78)  A  man  invested  $100  at  the  rate  of  6%  per 
year.     How   much   interest   does   he   receive   for    1    month?      (79) 
What  will  be  the  interest  on  $200  for  2  years  2  mo.  at  6%?     (80) 
What  will  be  the  interest  of  $25  for  1  year  6  months  at  6%?     (81) 
How  many  inches  in  33>^%  of  a  yard?     (82)  A  boy  walked  20% 
of  a  mile.     How  many  feet  did  he  walk?     (83)   How  many  yards 
in  Yz  mile?     (84)  A  room  is  20  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide.     How 


many  yards  of  moulding  do  I  need  to  put  on  the  walls  of  this  room? 
(85)  A  farm  is  1,000  yards  long  and  500  yards  wide.  How  many 
yards  of  fencing  must  I  buy  to  fence  the  farm?  (86)  A  room  meas- 
ures 15  feet  X  21  feet.  How  many  square  yards  of  carpet  do  I  need 
to  carpet  the  floor  of  the  room?  (87)  My  book  measures  9  inches 
X  8  inches.  How  many  square  feet  of  paper  do  I  need  to  cover 
the  book?  (88)  What  will  it  cost  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  a  house 
30  feet  X  36  feet  at  7  cents  a  square  yard?  (89)  After  carpeting 
667^%  of  a  hall  measuring  20  yards  x  6  j'ards,  how  many  square 
yards  does  he  still  need  to  finish  his  work?  (90)  A  wall  measures 
30  feet  X  18  feet.  How  many  square  yards  of  plaster  are  needed 
to  plaster  this  wall,  if  I  have  to  allow  2  square  yards  apiece  for  2 
windows  and  4  square  yards  for  the  door?  (91)  How  many  cubic 
inches  of  air  in  a  cage  containing  2  cubic  feet?  (92)  A  cellar  meas- 
ures 10  feet  X  10  feet  x  9  feet  deep.  How  many  cubic  yards  of 
earth  were  dug  out  to  make  this  cellar?  (93)  A  contractor  charges 
54  cents  for  carrying  a  cubic  yard  of  earth.  At  the  same  rate,  what 
will  I  have  to  pay  for  the  carrying  of  10  cubic  feet?  (94)  Gas  cost 
80  cents  for  1,000  cubic  feet.  What  is  the  gas  bill  for  the  use  of 
2,500  cubic  feet?  (95)  A  boy  built  a  cage  for  a  bird  measuring  12 
inches  high,  12  inches  wide  and  1  foot  long.  How  many  cubic 
inches  of  air  are  there  in  this  cage?  (96)  How  many  square  yards 
of  carpet  are  there  in  a  piece  measuring  36  yards  long  and  }i  of 
a  yard  wide?  (97)  A  man  wishes  to  build  a  house  upon  a  lot 
measuring  100  feet  x  20  feet.  If  the  cellar  is  to  be  5  feet  deep,  how 
many   cubic  feet   of   earth   must  he   dig  out   to   make   this   cellar? 

(98)  How  many  square  feet  of  glass  will  be  needed  to  make  the 
roof  of  a  flour  house  measuring  20  feet  long  and  lOyz  yards  long? 

(99)  33y3%  of  5  yards  equal  how  many  inches?     (100)  W'hat  will 
it  cost  to  carpet  a  floor  30  feet  square  at  $1  a  square  yard? 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 7A. 

"Daily  drills  to  develop  power,  accuracy  and  alertness."     Syllabus. 
Integers. 

(1)  6  +  4  +  7  +  3  +  8  +  2.  (2)9  +  2  +  8-f3-f7-i-4. 
(3)  5  +  6  +  4+ 7  -f  7  + 3.  (4)9  +  6+7  +  9+11.  (5)51- 
8  —  9  —  7  —  9.  (6)  7  +  4X3  (written  on  blackboard.  Ans.  19. 
If  it  were  meant  to  muhiply  (7  +  4)  or  11  by  (3)  parenthesis  would 
be  used.)  (7)  36  — 28  H-  4  (Ans.  29).  (8)  If  I  spend  20  cents  for  half 
a  dozen  eggs,  38  cents  for  a  pound  of  butter,  what  change  shall  I  receive 
from  a  dollar  bill?  (9)  If  I  divide  $1.50  equally  among  6  children,  how 
much  will  each  get?  (10)  Find  the  cost  of  20  yards  of  carpet  at  85 
cents  a  yard.  (11)  Multiply  24  by  25  (J4  X  2,400  =  600).  (12)  How 
many  feet  in  2  miles  (2  X  5,280  feet).  (13)  How  many  feet  in  72 
inches  (72  -f-  12).  (14)  Mayor  Gaynor  was  born  in  1851  and  died  in 
1913.  How  old  was  he?  (15)  How  many  minutes  are  there  in  a  school 
week,  each  school  day  being  5  hours? 

Fractions. 

(16)    Change  to   lowest  terms:    7/21,   12/30,   22/33.   25/80.   13/39. 
(17)   Change  to  6th s :  3,  V2,  Vs,  V3,  VA-     (18)   Change  to  mixed  num- 
bers :  19/8,  28/12,  42/4,  67/5,  75/6.    (19)  Reduce  these  complex  fractions 
Vi    3    5/2   21^    3V3 

to  simple  fractions:  — ,  — ,  — ,  — ,  .     (20)   Add  ^  and  Vi.     (21) 

2  J4  %  10  1?^ 
Substract  Vt  from  Va-  (22)  What  is  J4  of  H  of  a  yard  of  ribbon? 
(23)  Divide  ?^  by  2;  by  !/2.  (24)  8  is  what  part  of  12?  (Illustrate  by 
cutting  a  strip  of  paper  into  12  equal  parts.  Each  part  is  called  1/12, 
8  of  them  will  be  8/12  =  ^/3.)  (25)  8  tenths  are  what  part  of  8 
units?  (Ans.  1/10.  Only  things  of  a  kind  can  be  compared;  therefore 
8  tenths  are  what  part  of  80  tenths.)  (26)  20  minutes  are  what  part 
of  1  hour?  (J^.)  (27)  3  is  J4  of  what  number?  (Ans.  4.  Illustrate 
by  placing  4  cents  in  a  row  on  the  table ;  separate  them ;  each  one  is  ^ 
of  the  whole  number.  Pick  up  3.  If  3  are  54  of  all,  or  3  parts,  M'x^Vi 
of  3,  which  is  1 ;  and  4/4  are  4  X  1  =  4.  Have  five  separate  cents ; 
each  one  is  Vi  of  the  whole  amount.  Pick  up  2  and  ask  "If  2  are  yi 
of  all,  how  many  are  there?"  Then  3  are  Vi  or  3  parts,  and  4  are  M 
or  4  parts- find  1  part  and  then  all  or  5/5.  Put  the  emphasis  on  the 
number  of  parts  or  the  numerator  and  not  on  the  name  of  the  parts 
or  the  denominator.  3  is  three  parts,  whether  4ths,  5ths,  6ths,  7ths,  or 
any  other  name,  therefore  one  of  the  parts  must  be  ^  of  3  or  1.)  (28) 
A  boy  had  his  wages  increased  by  1/10  of  his  salary  and  then  received 
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$55  a  month.  What  was  his  former  salary?  (55  =  11/10  of  his  former 
salary.)  (29)  If  a  number  is  diminished  by  1/9  of  itself,  the  result 
will  be  80.  What  was  the  original  number?  (80  =  8/9  of  the  number). 
(30)  a.  James  has  16  marbles,  which  is  V^  of  the  number  William  has. 
How  many  has  William?  b.  If  the  16  marbles  are  Vi  less  than  the 
number  Harry  has,  how  many  has  Harry?  c.  If  the  16  marbles  are  Vi 
more  than  Ed.  has,  how  many  has  Ed.? 

Percentage. 
[Drill  on  the  meaning  of  the  five  elements :   Base  is  the  number  of 
which  the  per  cent,  is  to  be  found;  as  10%  of  $500  ($500  is  the  base). 
Per  cent,  or  rate  is  the  number  of  hundredths ;  as  10%  or  .10  or  10/100 
=  1/10.    Percentage  is  the  number  which  is  a  certain  rate  %  of  the 
base;  as  50  is  10%  of  what?     (50  is  the  percentage.)     Amount  is  the 
number  which   is  a  certain   rate    %   more  than   the   base;   as   550  is 
10%  more  than  what?     (550  is  the  amount.)     Difference  is  the  number 
which  is  a  certain  rate  %■  less  than  the  base;  as  450  is  10%  less  than 
what?     (450  is  the  difference.)]     (31)   Find  33^%  of  240,     (32)   A 
man  owns  a  house  valued  at  $7,000.     He  pays  a  yearly  tax  of  1%  of 
that.    What  is  his  tax?     (33)  What  is  100%  of  $5^000?    1%  of  $5,000? 
(34)  What  is  50%  of  5,000?    ^7c  of  5,000?     (35)  12  is  what  %  of  60? 
(36)   121^  is  what  %  of  25?     (37)  A  man  spent  $1,500  out  of  a  salary 
of  $1,800?    What  %  of  his  salary  did  he  spend?    What  %  did  he  save? 
(38)  33  is  75%  of  what  number?     (39)   My  expenses  are  $800  a  year. 
This  is  621-^%  of  my  income.     What  is  my  income?     (40)   Mary  spelt 
45   words   correctly.     If   this   was   90%   of  all   the   words,   how   many 
were  there?     (45  =  9/10.)      (41)   A  boy  won  25%  as  many  marbles 
as  he  had.    If  he  then  had  60,  how  many  had  he  at  first?     (60  =  5/4.) 
(42)  A  clerk's  wages  were  increased  10%  and  he  then  received  $88  a 
month.     What  were  his  wages  before  the  increase?     (43)   A  lady  lost 
20%  of  the  money  she  had  in  her  pocket  book.    If  she  had  $8  left,  how 
much  had  she  at  first?     (8  =  Yi.)     (44)  A  man  sold  a  horse  for  $180, 
which  was  25%  less  than  he  paid  for  it.     How  much  did  he  pay  for  it? 
(180  =  Yj,.)      (45)    16^%  of  the  oil  in  a  can  leaked  out.     If  there  ■ 
were  12  gallons  in  the  can,  how  many  were  left?     (46)  A  man  bought 
a  house  for  $5,000  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  12^%.    How  much  did  he 
gain?     If  he  had  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  12-/2%,  how  much  would  he  have 
lost?     (Gain  or  loss  is  always  a  certain  %  of  the  cost  or  base.)     (47) 
A  man  gained  $25  on  a  horse  he  sold.     If  this  was  a  gain  of  10%  on 
the  cost,   what  was  the  cost?     ($25  =  1/10  of  cost,  for  the  gain  is 
always   a  certain  gain   %   of  the   cost.     Gain   or  loss   is  the  same  as 
percentage.)      (48)   A  man  lost  $12  on  a  sale.     If  this  was  a  loss  of 
16?^%  on  the  cost,  what  was  the  cost?     (12  =  14,  of  cost,  for  the  loss 
is  always  a  certain  loss  %  of  the  cost.)     (49)   A  man  sold  a  picture 
for  $180,  which  was  a  gain  of  12H%  on  the  cost.    What  was  the  cost? 
(180  =  i^  more  than  cost  or  9/8  of  it.     It  is  the  amount.)     (50)   A 
man  sold  some  books  for  $60  at  a  loss  of  14  2/7%.     What  had  they 
cost   him?      ($60  =    1/7   less   than  the  cost  or  6/7  of  it.     It   is   the 
difference.)   (51)  If  you  buy  a  book  for  10  cents  and  sell  it  for  12  cents, 
what  is  your  gain  %?     (The  gain,  2  cents,  is  what  part  of  the  cost, 
10  cents?     2/10  or  Y-,   —  20%.)      (52)    A  commission  agent  collects 
$2,000  for  his  employer.     If  he  charges  2H%.  what  is  his  commission 
or  percentage?     (20.00  X  2^.)     (53)  A  commission  agent  sold  $3,000 
worth  of  goods  for  his  employer.     If  he  gets  5%  commission,  what  is 
his    commission?      (54)    A   commission    agent   buys   $4,000   worth    of 
goods  for  his  employer.    If  he  gets  2%  commission,  what  is  his  com- 
mission?    (55)   If  a  commission  agent  receives  $500  for  selling  goods 
and  his  rate  of  commission  is  5%,  how  many  dollars  worth  did  he  sell? 
($500  =  5%  of  what  he  sold.     If  $500  =  1/20,  all  =  $10,000.)     (56) 
A  man  sent  his  agent  $510  to  buy  goods  and  to  pay  himself  a  com- 
mission of  2%  on  what  he  bought.     How  many  dollars'  worth  did  he 
buy?     ($510  is  2%  more  than  money  invested.     It  is  the  amount.     510 
=   102/100.)      (57)   An  agent  received  $500  for  buying  $5,000  worth 
of  goods.     What  was  his  rate  of  commission?     (500  is  what  part  of 
5,000?     500/5000  =  1/10  or  10%.)      (58)   After  deducting  10%  com- 
mission an  agent  remitted  to  his  employer  $900  for  the  sale  of  goods. 
How  many  dollars'  worth  did  he  sell?     ($900  =  9/10  of  sale.     It  is 
the  difference  or  1/10  less  than  the  base.)     (59)  A  piano  was  marked 
$450,  but  was  sold  at  a  discount  of  20%.     What  was  the  discount  and 
what  was  the  selling  price?     (60)  A  discount  of  $45  is  what  %  of  the 
list  price  $450?     (61)   A  tax  of  1J4%  on  a  $10,000  house  amounts  to 
what?     (62)  A  tax  of  $100  is  2%  of  the  value  of  the  house.    Find  the 


value  of  the  house.  ($100  —  .02  or  2/100:  $5,000,  ans.)  (63)  If  a 
man  pays  $150  tax  on  a  house  valued  at  $15,000,  what  is  the  rate  of 
taxation?  (150/15000  =  l/IOO  or  1%.)  (64)  Find  net  price  of  a  bill 
for  $500,  if  two  discounts  of  10%  and  10%  are  allowed.  (500  X  9/10 
X  9/10  =  $405.)  (65)  What  is  507c  of  4  gal.  3  qt.?  (2  gal.  V/t  qt.  or 
2  gal.  1  qt.  1  pt.) 

Measurements. 

(66)  If  a  pound,  English  money,  equals  nearly  $5,  what  will  £8  10s. 

(£8J4)    equal?      (67)    If   I  take  $800  to   England,   how   many  pounds 

sterling  will  be  given  me  for  it?     (68)   I  bought  a  book  in  Germany 

for  8  marks.     What  is  that  in  our  money.     (8  X  $J4  =  $2.)     (69)  A 

German   girl   living   in   America    sent   $10   home   to    Germany.      How 

many  marks  were  there?     (4  marks  in  $1,  so  40  marks  in  $10.)     (70) 

A  box  of  gloves  bought  in  Paris  cost  50  francs,  what  is  that  in  our 

money?     (50  X  $5-5  =  $10.)     (71)  A  lady  changed  a  $50  bill  at  a  bank 

in  France,  how  many  francs  did  she  get  for  it?     (250  fr.)      (72)   If  a 

meter  equals  nearly  40  inches,  how  many  feet  in  3  meters.     (120  ins.  -=- 

12  =^  10  ft.)     (73)   How  many  meters  are  there  in  80  inches?     (80  -=- 

40  ^  2  m.)      (74)    If  a  meter  is  more  exactly  39.37  inches,  what  is 

the  diflference  (in  inches)   between  10  yd.  and  10  m.     (393.7  —  360  = 

33.7  in.,  or  3937  —  36  =  3.37;  3.37  X  10  =  2,3.7  in.)     (75)  How  many 

inches  in  a  decimeter?     ( 1/10  of  40  or  1/10  of  39.37  =  3.9 -f-    ).    (76) 

If  a  liter  is  about  a  quart,  how  many  gallons  are  there  in  10  1.?     {lYi 

gal.)      (77)  A  kilogram  is  2.2  lbs.     If  you  should  buy  5  kilograms   (or 

kilos)   of  sugar  in  Berlin,  how  many  lbs  would  that  be?     (5  X  2.2  = 

11   lbs.)      (78)    How  many  half  pounds  of  candy  can  be  boxed   from 

10  kg.?     (10  kg.  =  22  lbs.  .-.44  half  pounds.)      (79)   Where  is  the 

coin  called  the  lira  used,  and  what  is  its  value?      (Italy;  20  cents.) 

(80)   Where  is  the  rouble  used  and  what  is  its  worth?     (In  Russia; 

60  cents.)      (80)   Give  the  more  exact  values,   in  our  money,  of  the 

i,  shilling,  mark,  franc,  lira.     The  £  =  $4.8665  or  $4.87;  the  shilling 

=  $243;  the  mark  —  $.238;  the  franc  and  lira  —  $.193. 

Interest. 

(81)  Find  the  interest  on  $1,000  at  5%  for  2  years.  (82)  Interest 
of  $800  at  4%)  for  6  months.  (83)  Interest  of  $500  at  6%  for  2  years 
6  months.  (84)  Interest  of  $450  at  4%  for  1  year  4  months.  (85) 
Interest  of  $650  at  4%  for  6  months.  (86)  I  put  $100  in  the  bank.  At 
4%  interest,  what  would  my  money  amount  to  in  2  years  3  months? 
(87)  I  loaned  $500  at  67c  interest  for  10  months.  How  much  would 
I  get  back?  (88)  What  decimal  part  of  a  sum  of  money  would  the 
interest  for  1  year  at  67o  be?  (.06.)  For  one  month?  (1/12  of  .06 
=  .005.)  For  one  day?  (1/30  of  5  thousandths  =  .OOOJ^.)  (89)  At 
67c  what  is  the  decimal  part  of  the  principal  for  2  years?  For  2 
months?  For  6  days?  (90)  Using  this  67c  method,  find  the  interest 
of  $1,000  at  67c  for  1  year  4  months.  (1000  X  .08.)  (91)  Interest  of 
$500  at  67c  for  2  months.  (500  X  -01.)  (92)  Interest  of  $355  at  67o 
for  60  days.  (.01  of  $355.)  (93)  Interest  of  $275  at  67c  for  8  months. 
(.04  of  $275.)  (94)  Interest  of  $210  at  67c  for  10  months.  (.05  X 
$210.)  (95)  Interest  of  $1,000  at  67c  for  6  months  6  days.  (.031  X 
1000.)  (96)  Interest  of  $2,000  at  67c  for  4  months  12  days.  (.022  X 
2000.)  (97)  Interest  of  $5,000  at  6%  for  2  months  12  days  (.012  X 
5000.)  (98)  Interest  of  $384  at  67c  for  60  days.  (.01  X  384.)  (99) 
Interest  of  $400  at  67c  for  1  year  8  months.  (.10  X  400.)  (100) 
Interest  of  $1,000  at  67c  for  2  years  6  months  12  days.     (.152  X  1000.) 

Miscellaneous. 
(101)  From  the  sum  of  8  and  12  take  their  difTerence.  (16.) 
(102)  Find  the  product  of  .6  and  .06.  (.036.)  (103)  Multiply  42  by 
12^.  (Ys  X  4200  =  525.)  (104)  Multiply  16  by  75.  (M  X  1600  = 
1200.)  (105)  What  is  the  sum  of  .6  and  .06.  (.66.)  (106)  The  sum 
of  two  numbers  is  84  and  one  of  them  is  46,  what  is  the  other?  (46  -)- 
A-  =  84;  j:  =  84  —  46  or  38.)  (106)  The  sum  of  two  fractions  is  Ye 
and  one  of  them  is  'A,  what  is  the  other?  (What  must  I  add  to  Yi  to 
gei  Y6  or  Ys  +  X  =  Ve:  X  =  Ye  —  Ys.  Ans.  3/6  =  ^.)  (107)  The 
product  of  two  numbers  is  132.  If  one  of  the  numbers  is  11,  what  is 
the  other?  (11  X  ^  [written  ll.r]  =  132;  x  =  132  -=-  11.  Ans.  =  12. 
(108)  The  product  of  two  fractions  is  H  and  one  of  the  fractions  is  Yi, 
what  is  the  other?  (What  must  I  multiply  J^  by  to  get  J^?  ?^  X  ^ 
[written  Ysx]  =  Y-  x  =  Y  ^  Vi-  Ans.  34.)  (109)  What  part  of  a 
foot  are  9  inches?  (12  in.  =  1  ft.  9  is  what  part  of  12?  9/12  =  M-) 
(110)  What  part  of  a  bushel  is  a  quart?    4  qt. ?     (32  qt.  =  1  bu.,  1  qt. 
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:      =  1/32  of  a  bushel.)     (Ill)  What  part  of  a  year  is  8  months?     (112) 

!      What  part  of  a  pound  is  12  shillings?     (113)  If  J4  lb.  cost  $.30,  what 

'      will  1  lb.  cost?    If  3  parts  (4ths,  Sths,  etc.)  cost  30,  1  part  will  cost  Vi 

1      of  $.30  =  $.10  and  all  the  parts  in  the  pound  (4/4)  will  cost  4  X  $-10. 

I       (114)  If  6  dozen  hatpins  cost  $7.20,  what  will  1  cost?     (6  doz.  =  72  .  ■  . 

'.      $7.20  -f-  72  =  10  cents.)     (115)   If  1  yard  costs  12^4  cents,  what  will 

12  yards  cost?     (12  X  $^  =  $1^.)     (116)   If  3  yards  cost  20  cents, 

what  will  6  yards  cost?     (Twice  as  much.)      (117)  If  4  yards  cost  25 

cents,  what  will  16  yards  cost?     (4  times  as  much.)      (118)   If  ^  yard 

cost  18  cents,  what  will   IJ/^  yards  cost?      (Twice  as   much.)      (119) 

What  is  the  difference  between  100%  of  $350  and  1%  of  it?     ($350  — 

$3.50  =  $346.50.)     (120)  If  Mary  is  12  years  old  and  her  mother  is  40, 

what  %  of  the  mother's  age  is  Mary.     (12/40  =  3/10  or  30%.)     (121) 

I  loaned  $20  which  was  20%  of  what  I  had.     How  much  had  I  at  first  ? 

($20  =  Vs  .■ .  5/5  =  $100.)     (122)  I  increased  my  earnings  by  20%; 

if  I  now  get  $180  a  month,  how  much  did  I  earn  before?     ($180  =  6/5.) 

(123)   A  man  spent  80%  of  his  money  and  had  left  $240.     How  much 

had  he  at  first?     (240  =  Vs.)     (124)  If  a  man  gains  $300  by  selling  a 

house  for  $6,300,  what  is  his  gain  %?     (Cost  must  have  been  $6,000. 

300/6000  =  1/20  or  5%.     (125)  In  a  certain  transaction,  a  man  lost  $10. 

If  that  was  a  loss  of  40%  on  the  cost,  what  were  the  cost  and  selling 

price?     ($25  cost,  $15  selling  price.) 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 7B. 

I. 
(1)  25  +  32  =  ?  (2)  68  —  23  =  ?  (3)  14  X  7  =  ?  (4)  98  -^ 
6  =  ?  (5)  Find  the  sum  of  18  and  26.  (6)  Find  the  difference  of 
28  and  12.  (7)  Find  the  product  of  12  and  11.  (8)  Find  the  quotient 
of  68  and  4.  (9)  I  bought  butter  for  38  cents,  coffee  for  30  cents, 
tea  for  60  cents  and  eggs  for  55  cents.  How  much  did  I  spend? 
What  change  should  I  get  from  a  two-dollar  bill?  (10)  If  the 
length  of  a  floor  is  16  feet  and  the  width  12  feet,  how  many  square 
yards  of  oilcloth  will  cover  it?  (11)  If  there  are  30  square  yards  in 
the  ceiling  to  be  plastered  and  it  is  6  yards  long,  how  wide  is  it? 
(12)  If  one  of  the  walls  of  a  room  contains  20  square  yards  to  be 
painted  and  the  base  is  IS  feet,  how  high  is  the  wall?  (13)  8  is 
what  part  of  24?  What  per  cent.?  (14)  6  inches  is  what  part  of  1 
foot?  of  2  feet?  (15)  2  feet  is  what  part  of  1  yard?  of  2  yards? 
(16^  30  minutes  =  what  part  of  1  hour?  of  2  hours?  (17)  72  square 
inches  =  what  part  of  1  square  foot?  (18)  6  square  feet  =  what 
part  of  1  square  yard?  (19)  18  cubic  feet  =  what  part  of  1  cubic 
yard?  (20)  144  square  rods  =  what  part  of  1  acre?  (21)  96  cubic 
feet  =  what  part  of  1  cord?  (22)  3  quarts  =  what  part  of  1  gallon? 
(23)  .4  =  what  part  of  4?  (24)  .04  =  what  part  of  .4?  of  4?  (25) 
.4  =  what  part  of  8?  (26)  Find  .4  of  12.  (27)  Find  .04  of  12.  (28) 
Find  6/7  of  420.  (29)  Find  J^  of  420.  (30)  Find  ^  of  yi.  (31) 
Change  2/3,  5/6,  4/9.  1/2  to  ISths.  (32)  Give  two  factors  of  18. 
ii3)  Give  three  factors  of  18.  (34)  Give  three  factors  of  231.  A 
box  which  is  11  inches  long,  7  inches  wide  and  3  inches  deep;  i.  e., 
one  that  contains  231  cubic  inches,  will  hold  a  gallon  of  water.  (35) 
Multiply  876  by  10,  by  100.  (36)  Divide  876  by  10,  by  100.  {37} 
Multiply  86  by  25  (short  way).  (38)  Multiply  86  by  Uyi  (short 
way).  (39)  Divide  86  by  25  (short  way).  First  divide  86  by  100 
(.86)  and  then  divide  by  %  (.86  X  4  =  3.44).  (40)  Divide  3,678  by 
1,000  (3.678).  (41)  How  many  bushel  will  fill  a  bin  8  feet  long,  7 
feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep?  (t^  X  8  X  7  X  5  =  224  bushels.)  (42) 
How  many  gallons  will  fill  a  boiler  that  contains  2,310  cubic  inches? 
(2,310  -=-  231  =  10  gallons.)  (43)  How  many  meters  in  5  kilo- 
meters? (44)  How  many  liters  in  5  kiloliters?  (45)  How  many 
grams  in  5  kilograms?  (46)  How  many  kilometers  in  2,000  meters? 
(47)  How  many  kiloliters  in  2,000  liters?  (48)  How  many  kilo- 
grams in  2.000  grams?  (49)  .A  liter  =  1  cubic  decimeter;  i.  e.,  a 
liter  of  water  will  fill  a  box  that  contains  a  cubic  decimeter;  a 
cubic  decimeter  is  a  decimeter  long,  a  decimeter  wide  and  a  deci- 
meter deep.  How  many  liters  (or  quarts)  will  fill  a  vessel  which 
is  2  decimeters  long,  2  decimeters  wide  and  2  decimeters  deep?  (8 
liters.)  (50)  If  a  tank  is  1  meter  long,  8  decimeters  wide  and  5 
decimeters  deep,  how  many  liters  will  it  hold?  (1  meter  =  10 
decimeters,  so  10  X  8  X  5  =  400  cubic  decimeters  or  liters.)  (51) 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  meter  of  ribbon  and  a  yard  of 
ribbon?  (1  meter  =  39.37  inches;  1  yard  =  36  inches.)  (52)  What 
is   the   difference   between   2   kilometers    and    2   miles?      (1    kilometer 


=  5-8  mile.)  (53)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  kilogram  of 
flour  and  a  pound  of  flour.  (1  kilogram  =  Zyi,  pounds.)  (54) 
Change  6  centimeters  to  decimeters.  (600  decimeters.)  (55)  Change 
80  centimeters  to  miles.  (.8  mile.)  (56)  How  many  days  from  June 
10  to  July  1?  (21).  (57)  How  many  days  from  February  20  to 
March  10?  (18).  (58)  How  many  days  from  April  5  to  June  1?  (57). 
(59)  How  many  days  from  June  26  to  July  4?  (8).  (60)  How  many 
days  from  July  4  to  September  1?  (59).  (61)  What  date  is  30  days 
from  May  4?  (June  3).  (62)  30  days  from  June  10?  (July  10).  (63) 
30  days  from  August  20?  (September  19).  (64)  30  days  from 
February  20?  (March  22).  (65)  60  days  from  April  IS?  (June  14). 
(66)  If  a  man  discounts  a  4  months'  note  for  $500  at  date  at  a  bank 
in  New  York,  what  interest  does  he  pay  the  bank  for  lending  him 
the  money?  ($10).  When  does  he  pay  this  $10?  (In  advance). 
What  does  he  get  from  the  bank  then?  ($490).  What  is  this  $490 
called?  (Proceeds).  How  does  Bank  Discount  differ  from  Simple 
Interest?  (It  is  collected  by  the  bank  in  advance).  (67)  If  a  note 
for  60  days  is  discounted  10  days  after  date,  for  how  many  days  will 
the  bank  charge  interest?  (For  50  days).  (68)  What  is  meant  by 
Day  of  Maturity?  (The  day  when  the  note  is  payable.  It  is  stated 
in  the  note  when  it  is  due — 3  months  or  4  months  or  60  days,  etc., 
after  date).  (69)  Find  the  interest  of  $1,200  at  6%  for  4  months 
12  days.  (.022  X  $1,200  —  $26.40).  (70)  Find  the  interest  of  $3,765 
at  6%  for  60  days.  (.01  X  3,765).  (71)  If  J4  of  a  number  be  added 
to  it,  the  result  will  be  84.  What  is  the  number?  (84  =  7/4  of 
the  number.)  (72)  If  2/9  of  a  number  be  subtracted  from  it,  the 
result  will  be  63.  What  is  the  number?  (63  =  7/9.)  (73)  if  }i  of 
a  number  is  15,  what  is  the  number?  (74)  I  have  45  cents  and 
that  is  ^  of  what  I  had  this  morning.  How  much  had  I  this 
morning?  (75)  A  boy  added  to  his  savings  Ys  of  what  he  had.  If 
he  now  has  $25,  what  had  he  before?  (25  =  5/3.)  (76)  A  girl 
lost  3/7  of  her  money  and  has  left  40  cents.  How  much  had  she 
at  first?  (77)  Add  %  and  %.  (78)  Subtract  J4  from  %.  (79) 
Multiply  Vs  by  Vs.  (80)  Divide  %  by  Vi-  (81)  Change  6%  to  an 
improper  fraction.  (82)  Change  81/7  to  a  mixed  number.  (83) 
Change  Vs/H  to  a  simple  fraction.  (84)  Change  ly^/lYi  to  a 
simple  fraction.  (85)  Simplify  16  —  4  X  3  -f  3.  (86)  Simplify  21 
-f-  8  -f-  2  —  8.  (87)  If  A  does  a  piece  of  work  in  2  days  and  B 
could  do  it  in  3  days,  how  long  would  it  take  them  if  they  both 
worked  together?  (A  could  do  5^2  in  1  day,  B  could  do  J^  in  1  day. 
Both  could  do  5^  in  1  day;  Yt  in  Yi  of  a  day.  6/6  in  6/5  or  \Ys 
days.)  (88)  If  a  clothes  pole  is  buried  Yi  of  its  length  in  the  ground 
and  there  are  8  feet  above  ground,  what  is  its  length?  (8  feet  =: 
^.)  (89)  If  a  man  gets  $1.75  a  day,  what  is  his  weekly  salary? 
(90)  If  a  boy  wastes  twenty  minutes  of  his  school  time  every  day, 
what  part  of  his  week's  schooling  is  wasted?  (100  minutes  is  what 
part  of  25  hours  or  1,500  minutes?)  (91)  Find  area  of  floor  21  feet 
long  and  18  feet  wide.  (92)  Find  square  yards  in  the  surface  of  a 
blackboard  12  feet  long  and  30  inches  wide.  (93)  How  many  square 
inches  in  a  triangular  piece  of  cardboard  4  inches  in  base  and  3 
inches  high?  (94)  How  many  square  inches  in  the  entire  surface 
of  a  box  whose  base  is  3  inches  square  and  which  is  6  inches  high? 
(12  in.  around  the  base  X  6  inches  =:  72  square  inches  in  the  four 
sides  and  9  square  inches  in  each  base  =  90  square  inches  alto- 
gether.) (95)  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  cube  4  inches  long? 
(4  X  4  X  4.)  (96)  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  prison  whose  base 
is  3  inches  square  and  which  is  6  inches  high?  (97)  What  is  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  which  is  10  inches  in  diameter?  (31,416 
inches.)  (98)  What  is  the  approximate  diameter  of  a  circle  which 
has  a  circumference  of  22  inches?  (99)  What  is  the  radius  of  a 
circle  whose  circumference  is  44  inches?  (100)  What  is  the  area 
of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  20  inches?  (10'  X  3.1416.)  (101) 
Find  1J4%  of  56.  (102)  What  is  the  difference  between  50%  of 
$100  and  ^%  of  it?  (103)  If  a  man  buys  a  house  for  $5,000  and 
sells  at  $5,500,  what  is  his  gain  per  cent.?  (104)  If  a  man  sells  a 
house  for  $7,000,  gaining  $1,000  on  it,  what  is  his  gain  per  cent.? 
(105)  If  a  commission  agent  earns  $150  by  selling  a  house  at  2% 
commission,  what  did  he  sell  the  house  for?  (106)  An  auto  was 
sold  for  $1,200  at  a  gain  of  20%.  What  was  its  cost?  (107)  If  it 
had  been  sold  at  a  loss  of  25%,  what  would  have  been  its  cost? 
(108)  If  a  picture  is  sold  for  $30  at  a  gain  of  20%,  what  should  it 
have  been  sold  for  to  gain  25%?     (109)   If  a  man  sends  his  com- 
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mission  agent  a  check  for  $510  with  which  to  buy  goods  and  to  pay  him- 
self a  commission  of  29c,  how  many  dollars  does  he  invest  in  goods 
and  what  is  his  commission?  (510  -=-  1.02.)  (110)  If  an  agent  sends 
to  the  landlord  a  check  for  $490  after  keeping  out  his  own  commis- 
sion at  2%  for  collecting  rents,  how  much  did  he  collect?  (490  -f- 
.98.)  (Ill)  What  tax  does  a  man  pay  on  a  $10,000  property,  if  the 
tax  is  2%?  (112)  What  is  the  duty  on  an  importation  of  $2,000 
worth  of  lace  at  5%?  (113)  What  is  the  net  price  of  a  bill  of 
goods  amounting  to  $600  if  there  are  two  discounts  of  20  and  10% 
allowed?  (600  X  4/5  X  9/10.)  (114)  Clear  this  equation  of  frac- 
tion, y.X  +  yiX  =25;  3X6  -f  2X6  =  150  (115)  What  is  the  value 
of  X  in  this  equation,  2X  -f  3X  —  2X  =  12?  (116)  If  18X  =  90, 
what  does  X  =  ?  (117)  If  X  =  12,  what  does  7X  =  ?  (118)  What 
is  the  value  of  X  in  this  equation,  8X  —  (3X  -f-  2X)  =  15  (8X  — 
3X  —  2X  =  15,  3X  =  15,  X  =  5).  (119)  If  the  sum  of  two  num- 
bers is  18,  and  one  of  them  is  4,  what  is  the  other?  (By  Algebra.) 
X  -I-  4  =  18,  X  =  14.  (120)  If  the  difference  of  two  numbers  is  3 
and  the  smaller  one  is  6,  what  is  the  other?  X  =  larger  (X  —  6  := 
3,  X  =:  9).  (121)  If  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  18  and  one  is  twice 
the  other,  what  are  the  numbers?  (X  -f  2X  =  18.)  (122)  If  the 
sum  of  three  numbers  is  14  and  the  first  is  twice  the  second  and  the 
third  twice  the  first,  what  are  the  numbers?  (X  -f-  2X  -f  4X  =  14.) 
(123)  If  a  boy  has  twice  as  many  dimes  as  nickels  and  altogether 
he  has  $1.25,  how  many  of  each  coin  has  he?  X  ^  number  of 
nickels,  2X  =^  number  of  dimes;  5X  cents  in  the  nickels,  20X  cents 
in  the  dimes,  25X  =  125  cents;  X  =  5  nickels,  2X  =  10  dimes. 
(124)  If  2J/2  yards  cost  40  cents,  what  will  5  yards  cost?  (Twice 
as  much.)  (125)  If  18  yards  cost  90  cents,  what  will  9  yards  cost. 
(Half  as  much.) 

II. 

(1)  8  +  9  +  9  +  8  -I-  7  -I-  12.  (2)  73  —  9  —  8  —  9  —  8  —  12. 
(3)  6  X  8  X  3  X  5.  (4)  72  ^  3  -4-  4  H-  2.  (5)  4  -f  7  X  6  =  ?  (46). 
(6)  (19  -I-  8)  --  3  =  ?  (7)  (17  —  9)  X  12  =  ?  (8)  24  —  7  X  3  =  ? 
(3).  (9)  56  -f  28  H-  7  =  ?  (60).  (10)  85  —  60  --  12  =  ?  (80).  (11) 
(8  +  9)  —  (5  -I-  9)  =  ?  (12)  6-1-4X5  —  9=?  (17).  (13)  8  -f 
IS  -^  3  _  6  =  ?  (7).  (14)  18  —  (6  H-  2)  =  ?  (or  18  —  6  ^  2). 
(15)  74  —  (8  X  6)  =  ?  (or  74  —  8  X  6).  (16)  12  -^  4  —  (3  4-  4) 
=  ?  (9).  (17)  24  — 8  — 2  (3-1-3)  =  ?  (4).  (18)  56  -  7  -  3  (2 -|- 
4)  =  ?  (31).  (19)23-1-5-1-6(7-1-8).  (20)  17  4- 8  —  3  (8 -=- 2). 
(21)  From  the  sum  of  12  and  18  take  their  difference.  (22)  From  the 
difference  of  16  and  4  take  their  quotient.  (23)  From  the  product  of  IS 
and  3  take  their  quotient.  (24)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  24  and  one 
of  them  is  6.  What  is  the  other?  (25)  The  product  of  two  num- 
bers is  24  and  one  of  them  is  6.  What  is  the  other?  (26)  Multiply 
18  by  25  (short  method).  (27)  Multiply  28  by  12iX  (short  method). 
(28)  Multiply  12  by  37^^  (short  method).  (29)  Multiply  36  by 
83J^  (short  method).  (30)  Multiply  14  by  665/3  (short  method). 
(31)  If  1  yard  costs  18  cents,  what  will  6  yards  cost?  (32)  If  1  yard 
costs  25  cents,  what  will  15  yards  cost?  (33)  If  1  yard  costs  40  cents, 
how  many  yards  can  be  bought  for  $2?  (34)  If  1  yard  costs  $1.25, 
how  many  yards  can  be  bought  for  $5?  (35)  If  6  yards  cost  $2.70, 
what  is  the  price  of  1  yard?  (36)  If  8  yards  cost  $2.40,  what  will 
12  yards  cost?  (37)  If  6  yards  cost  95  cents,  what  will  12  yards 
cost?  (Double  the  price.)  (38)  If  4  yards  cost  68  cents,  what  will 
12  yards  cost?  (3  times  the  price.)  (39)  If  18  yards  cost  $16.20, 
what  will  9  yards  cost?  (Half  the  price.)  (40)  If  15  yards  cost 
$11.25,  what  will  5  yards  cost?  (1/3  of  the  price.)  (41)  Find  Ys  of 
90  cents.  (42)  Mary  is  Vs  of  her  mother's  age.  If  the  mother  is 
35,  how  old  is  Mary?  (43)  Jennie  has  60  cents  and  Ada  has  M  as 
much.  How  much  money  have  both?  (44)  John  has  12  marbles, 
which  is  34  of  James'.  How  many  has  James?  (45)  Sarah  is  16 
years  old  and  she  is  Vs  as  old  as  her  brother,  how  old  is  her  brother? 
(46)  14  is  what  part  of  70?  (47)  Edward  has  80  cents  and  Clarence 
has  50  cents.  What  part  of  Edward's  is  Clarence's?  (48)  John's 
salary  was  increased  by  V3  of  itself  and  is  now  $12  a  week.  What 
was  it  before?  (49)  Mary  cut  off  ^  of  the  cloth  she  bought  and 
has  6  yards  left.  How  much  did  she  buy?  (SO)  Find  8%  of  $400. 
(51)  Find  ^%  of  $200.  (52)  A  man  spent  83^4%  of  his  salary.  If 
his  salary  was  $1,200  a  year,  how  much  did  he  spend  and  how 
much  did  he  save?  (S3)  I  spent  $20,  and  that  was  80%  of  the 
money  I  had  with  me.     How  much  did  I  have  with  me  and  how 


much  is  left?  (54)  I  used  5  yards  of  the  stuff  I  bought  and  that 
was  83^%  of  all  I  had.  How  much  had  I  at  first?  (55)  16  is  what 
per  cent,  of  64?  (56)  What  per  cent,  of  Harry's  age  is  John's,  if 
Harry  is  12  and  John  is  10?  (57)  A  man's  salary  is  increased  10% 
and  it  is  now  $22  a  week.  What  was  it  before?  (58)  A  man's 
salary  is  diminished  by  1/10  of  itself  and  it  is  now  $18  a  week. 
What  was  it  before?  (59)  How  many  square  inches  can  I  draw  on 
a  piece  of  paper  6  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide?  (60)  I  cut  a 
triangular  piece  of  paper  whose  base  was  3  inches  and  whose  alti- 
tude was  2  inches.  How  many  square  inches  can  I  draw  on  it? 
(61)  How  many  cubic  inches  are  there  in  a  block  of  wood  that  is 
6  inches  long,  5  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  thick?  (62)  How  many 
cubic  inches  are  there  in  a  12-inch  cube?  (63)  How  many  cubic 
feet  of  air  are  there  in  a  room  IS  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  10 
feet  high?  (64)  How  many  square  yards  in  a  floor  18  feet  long 
and  15  feet  wide?  (65)  What  will  it  cost  to  plaster  a  ceiling  6  yards 
long  and  5  yards  wide  at  25  cents  a  square  yard?  (66)  How  many 
square  yards  in  a  wall  12  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide  (or  whose  base 
is  12  feet  and  altitude  10  feet)?  (67)  A  mountain  is  half  a  mile 
high.  How  many  feet  is  that?  (>i  X  5.280  feet).  (68)  A  boy  was 
2  minutes  late  every  day  in  the  term  of  90  days.  How  many  hours 
did  he  lose?  (69)  A  rectangular  field  is  6  rods  long  and  4  rods 
wide.  How  many  times  must  a  boy  walk  around  it  in  order  to 
walk  a  mile?  (16  times.)  (70)  How  many  pint  bottles  can  be 
filled  from  10  gallons  of  milk?  (71)  If  a  box  will  hold  Vs  as  many 
bushels  as  it  contains  cubic  feet,  how  many  bushels  will  fill  a  box 
8  feet  long,  6  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep?  (72)  If  a  box  measuring 
1  foot  each  way;  i.  e.,  containing  1  cubic  foot,  will  hold  7j^  gallons, 
how  many  gallons  will  a  box  2  feet  by  3  by  1  hold?  (73)  If  a 
mark  is  equal  to  about  $54.  what  is  the  value  of  8  marks  in  our 
money?  (74)  If  I  take  $500  to  Germany  and  have  it  changed  to 
marks,  how  many  ought  I  to  get  for  it?  (4  marks  in  $1,  2,000  marks  in 
$500.)  (75)  A  franc  is  worth  nearly  20  cents.  What  is  the  value 
in  our  money  of  a  book  I  paid  12  francs  for?  (76)  If  I  take  $500 
to  France,  how  many  francs  ought  I  to  get  for  it?  (5  francs  to 
$1,  so  2,500  francs  =  $500.)  (77)  If  an  English  pound  is  worth 
nearly  $5  in  our  money,  what  is  the  value  of  a  house  which  is 
bought  for  £1,000?  (78)  How  many  S-pound  notes  ought  I  to 
get  for  $500?  (79)  A  meter  is  a  little  more  than  a  yard.  A 
decimeter  is  1/10  of  a  meter.     How  many  meters  in  20  decimeters? 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 8A. 

I. 

(1)  18  +  8  -f  9  -f  7  —  4  —  12  -  9  =  ?  (2)  16  X  3  ^  4  =  ? 
(3)  15  -  3  X  4  -t-  6  -  2  =  ?  (6).  (4)  42  -  3  X  (4  X  3)  -f  7  =  ? 
03).  (5)  54—  6  (IS  --  3)  ^  3  =  ?  (54  -  30  ^  3  =  44).  (6)  ji 
+  5/6  =  ?  (7)  8/9  —  2/3  =  ?  (8)  6/7  X  14/15  =  ?  (9)  8/9  -r- 
ji=?  (10).2X.2=?  (11)  .2-i-.2=  ?  (12)  .2 --.2=?  (13) 
.2  _  .2  =  ?  (14)  Multiply  340  by  1254  (%  X  34000).  (15)  Multiply 
340  by  1254%.  (16)  Divide  300  by  371/2  (300  -^  100  =  3;  3  H-  J^ 
=  8).  (17)  Cost  of  5250  shingles  at  $10  per  M.  (5.250  X  10  =  $52.50). 
(18)  Price  of  1,650  pounds  of  hay  at  $20  a  ton  (1.650/2  X  20).  (19) 
Give  the  second  power  of  8  (64).  (20)  Give  a  multiple  of  8  (16,  24, 
32,  40,  48,  56,  64,  72,  etc.).  (21)  Give  the  third  power  of  4  (4  X  4  X  4 
=  64).  (22)  Find  the  interest  on  $350  at  6%  for  60  days  (.01  X 
$350).  (23)  Find  the  interest  on  $4,000  at  6%  for  four  months  twelve 
days  (.022  X  4,000).  (24)  Find  the  interest  of  $750  at  5%  for  2  years 
(1/10  X  750  —  5%  for  2  years  =  10%  for  1  year).  (25)  Find  the  in- 
terest of  $625  at  4%  for  5  years  (^4  X  625).  (26)  Find  the  bank  dis- 
count of  4  months'  note  for  $300  discounted  at  date  at  5%  ($50). 
(27)  Find  the  bank  discount  of  a  3  months'  note  for  $200  discounted 
at  date  at  6%.  (28)  Find  the  bank  discount  of  a  60-day  note  for 
$600,  discounted  10  days  after  date  at  6%   ($600  X  .000  SO/6  =  $5). 

(29)  Find  day  of  maturity  of  a  90-day  note,  dated  May  10.   (Aug.  8). 

(30)  Find  the  term  of  discount  of  a  note  discounted  June  5  and  due 
August  10  (66  days).  (31)  8  bears  what  relation  to  16?  (32)  What  is 
the  ratio  of  12  to  16?  (33)  What  is  the  ratio  of  2  hours  to  30  min- 
utes? (34)  What  is  the  ratio  of  6  feet  to  6  inches?  (35)  What  is  the 
ratio  of  3  inches  to  2  feet?  (36)  What  is  the  ratio  of  5  feet  to  10 
yards?  (37)  What  is  the  ratio  of  2  quarts  to  3  gallons?  (38)  What 
is  the  ratio  of  5  cents  to  $5?     (39)   What  is  the  ratio  of  1  pint  to  1 
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gallon?  (40)  What  is  the  ratio  of  1  quart  to  1  bushel?  (41)  If  2 
pounds  cost  40  cents,  what  will  3  pounds  cost?  (X  :  40  ;:  3  :  2). 
(42)  X  :  4  ::  8  :  16?  (43)  5  :  X  ::  10  :  20?  (44)  6  :  X  ::  3  :  IS? 
(45)  8  :  12  : :  4  :  X.  (46)  What  is  the  principle  governing  propor- 
tions? (The  product  of  the  extremes  =  the  product  of  the  means.) 
(47)  If  4  men  do  a  piece  of  work  in  6  days,  how  long  will  it  take  8 
men?  (Half  as  long  or  X  :  6  : :  4  •.  8).  (48)  If  the  interest  on  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  is  $20  for  4  months,  what  will  it  be  for  6  months? 
(X  :  20  ::  6:  4).  (49)  If  a  boy  walks  6  miles  in  1  hour  and  a  half, 
how  far  could  he  walk  in  30  minutes?  (2  miles).  (SO)  If  2><  yards 
cost  SO  cents,  what  will  3J4  yards  cost?  (70  cents).  (SI)  How  many 
square  yards  in  a  floor  16  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide?  (16/3  X  6). 
(52)  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  in  a  room  21  feet  x  18  feet  x  10  feet? 
(180  X  21  =  3,780).  (53)  How  many  bushels  will  fill  a  bin  5  feet  long, 
4  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep?  (f^  X  5  X  4  X  6).  (54)  How  many 
gallons  will  fill  a  tank  whose  base  contains  12  square  feet  and  whose 
height  is  10  feet?  (12  X  10  X  15/2).  (55)  How  many  square  meters 
in  a  wall  whose  base  is  6  meters  and  height  4  meters?  (56)  How 
many  cubic  decimeters  in  a  bottle  whose  bottom  is  1  decimeter  long 
and  5  centimeters  wide,  and  whose  height  is  1  decimeter  5  centi- 
meters? (1X^X3/2=).  (57)  How  many  liters  will  fill  the  above 
bottle?  (J^  liter).  How  many  pints?  (f^  quart  X  2  =  1^  pints). 
(58)  How  many  kilograms  in  5,500  gallons?  (59)  How  many  pounds 
in  5,500  gallons?  (5.5  kilograms  X  2J4  for  1  kilogram  =  2}i  pounds). 
(60)  How  many  miles  does  a  man  walk  in  4  kilometers?  (4X5^ 
mile).  (61)  X  -L  15  =  26.  (62)  13  -f  X  =  24.  (63)  J4  X  -f  ^  X 
=  5.  (64)HX-i-%X  =  ll.  (65)  X -t- J4  X  =  6.  (66)X  — ^X  = 
4.  (67)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  26;  if  one  is  8,  what  is  the  other? 
(68)  The  difference  between  (vo  numbers  is  14;  the  less  number  is  12; 
what  is  the  other?  (X  —  12  =  14).  (69)  The  product  of  2  numbers  is 
54 ;  one  of  them  is  3,  what  is  the  other?  (3  X  =  54).  (70)  The  product 
of  three  numbers  is  40;  the  first  is  2,  the  second  is  5;  what  is  the  third? 
(71)  The  quotient  of  two  numbers  is  24;  one  of  the  numbers  is  7; 
what  is  the  other?  (168).  (72)  The  sum  of  two  fractions  is  VA;  one 
of  the  numbers  is  H;  what  is  the  other?  (73)  The  difference  between 
two  fractions  is  Ys;  the  less  is  ii;  what  is  the  other?  (74)  The 
product  of  two  fractions  is  ji;  one  of  them  is  Ml  what  is  the  other? 
(75)  The  product  of  three  fractions  is  54;  one  is  ^,  another  is  M; 
what  is  the  third?  (5-^).  (76)  The  divisor  is  }i,  the  quotient  is  Vs; 
what  is  the  dividend?     (77)    What  is  the  area  of  a  square   which  is 

11  inches  long?  (78)  What  is  the  area  of  a  rectangle  which  is  9 
inches  x  12  inches?  (79)  What  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  base 
is  9  inches  and  altitude  S  inches?  (80)  What  is  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  whose  diameter  is  5  inches?  (81)  What  is  the  area  of  a  cir- 
cle whose  diameter  is  10  inches  (5'  X  3.1416  =  J4  X  314.16).  (82) 
What  is  the  volume  of  a  4-inch  cube?  (4X4X4).  (83)  What  is 
the  volume  of  a  prism  whose  base  is  4  inches  square  and  whose  height 
is  8  inches?  (84)  How  many  square  inches  in  the  entire  surface  of 
a  6-inch  cube?  (85)  How  many  square  inches  in  the  entire  surface  of 
a  prism  whose  base  is  4  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide  and  whose 
height  is  6  inches?  (Get  perimeter  of  base  4-\-  3  -|-  4  -|-  3  ^  14  inches, 
and  multiply  by  height  (6)  =  84  square  inches  in  the  4  sides  and  12 
square  inches  in  each  base  =  108  square  inches).  (86)  How  many 
square  yards  in  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  6  yards  long,  5  yards 
wide  and  3  yards  high?  (Get  perimeter  of  floor  —  6-|-5-)-6  +  5,  or 
22  yards,  and  multiply  by  height  (3)  =  66  square  yards  in  four  walls 
plus  the  equare  yards  in  the  ceiling,  6  X  5,  or  30,  making  96  square 
yards).     (87)    How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  in  a  room   16  feet  long, 

12  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high?  1,920  cubic  feet.  (88)  How  many 
square  yards  of  oilcloth  will  be  needed  for  a  hall  6  yards  long  and  1J4 
yards  wide?  (89)  What  will  it  cost  to  plaster  a  ceiling  of  a  room 
7  yards  long  and  6  yards  wide  at  25  cents  a  square  yard?  (90)  How 
many  cubic  feet  of  earth  must  be  dug  to  make  a  cellar  12  feet  long, 
10  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep?  (91)  What  are  three  factors  of  24? 
(92)  What  are  three  factors  of  81?  (93)  What  are  factors?  (The 
numbers  which  multiplied  together  will  produce  a  given  number.) 
(94)  What  is  a  multiple?  (The  number  which  will  exactly  contain  a 
given  number.)  (95)  What  is  a  power?  (The  product  arising  by 
using  a  number  a  certain  number  of  times  as  a  factor.)  (96)  Use  5 
as  a  factor  three  times;  what  is  the  product?  (125.)  What  is  it 
called?  (A  power  of  5.)  What  power  of  5  is  it?  (The  third  power 
or  the  cube  of  5.)      (97)    Give   the  third   power   or   the  cube   of   10. 


(10  X  10  X  10  =  1,000.)  (98)  What  is  the  second  power  of  a  num- 
ber called?  (Its  square.)  (99)  Give  the  second  power  or  the  square 
of  12.  (144.)  (100)  Give  the  square  of  20.  (101)  If  the  area  of  a 
square  is  400,  what  is  one  side?  (20.)  (102)  How  is  the  area  of  a 
square  produced?  (By  multiplying  length  by  width.)  (103)  What 
may  the  length  and  width  be  called  with  regard  to  the  area?  (Its 
factors;  and  since  the  length  and  width  of  a  square  are  equal,  the 
area  of  a  square  is  the  product  of  two  equal  factors.)  (104)  What 
are  the  factors  which  produce  the  area  of  a  rectangle?  (Length  and 
width.)  (105)  If  the  area  of  a  rectangle  is  48  square  inches  and  the 
length  is  8  inches,  what  is  the  width?  (8  X  X  =  48.)  (106)  If  the 
area  of  a  triangle  is  24  square  inches  and  the  base  is  8  inches,  what 
is  the  altitude?  (8  X  H  X  =  24;  4  X  =  24;  X  =  6.)  (117)  Why 
is  the  area  of  a  triangle  the  product  of  the  base  by  half  the  altitude? 
(Because  a  triangle  is  half  a  rectangle  of  the  same  base  and  altitude.) 
(118)  If  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  44  inches,  what  is  the  diam- 
eter? (Use  3  1/7.)  3  1/7  X  X  =  44;  3  1/7  X  =  44;  4  =  14.  (119) 
What  are  the  factors  of  the  circumference?  3  1/7  X  diameter,  or 
3.1416  X  diameter.  (120)  What  are  the  factors  of  the  area  of  a 
circle?  (The  radius  squared  and  3.1416.)  (121)  If  the  area  is  given, 
and  you  divide  it  by  t,  what  is  the  name  of  the  answer?  (R^) 
(122)  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  diameter?  (123)  What 
is  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  radius?  (124)  What  is  the  ratio 
of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter?  (125)  What  is  the  ratio  of  the 
diameter  to  the  circumference? 

II. 

(1)  Meat  which  cost  16  cents  a  pound  has  increased  37lA%  in  price. 
How  much  more  does  a  pound  cost  now?  (2)  I  bought  a  book  for 
$120  and  sold  it  for  80%  of  its  cost.  For  how  much  was  it  sold?  (3) 
A  basket-ball  team  played  50  games.  It  won  90%  of  them.  How  many 
games  were  won?  (4)  Butter  that  formerly  cost  35  cents  a  pound  has 
increased  in  price  5  cents.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  increase?  (5)  If 
my  salary  is  increased  from  $10  to  $14  a  week,  what  is  the  per  cent,  of 
increase?  (6)  A  boy  who  sold  newspapers  began  with  $2.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  he  had  $4.  What  per  cent,  of  his  original  amount  had  he 
gained?  (7)  A  boy  has  120  marbles.  His  friend  has  125%  as  many. 
How  many  marbles  has  the  friend?  (8)  I  divide  $1,000  equally  among 
15  children.  What  per  cent,  of  the  sum  do  I  give  to  each  child?  (9) 
Shoes  that  were  marked  at  $4  a  pair  were  sold  for  $2.50  a  pair.  Find 
the  per  cent,  of  reduction  on  1  pair.  (10)  A  boy  receives  $8  a  week. 
The  employer  gave  him  an  increase  of  salary  of  37^/2%.  How  much 
does  the  boy  receive  a  week  now?  (11)  The  length  of  a  room  is  30 
feet  and  the  width  is  24  feet.  The  width  is  what  per  cent,  of  the 
length?  (12)  A  newsboy  buys  10  papers  for  5  cents.  He  sells  them 
at  1  cent  each.  What  is  his  per  cent,  profit?  (13)  How  many  more 
minutes  are  there  in  75%  of  an  hour  than  in  50%  of  an  hour?  (14) 
Some  books  were  marked  $1  each.  Later  the  price  was  reduced  30%. 
Find  the  cost  of  5  books  at  the  reduced  price?  (15)  A  mahogany  table 
is  listed  at  $125,  with  a  discount  of  207o.  Find  the  net  cost?  (16)  A 
bicycle  was  sold  at  a  gain  of  $S.  This  was  10%  of  the  cost.  Find  the 
cost.  (17)  Give  in  lowest  terms  the  ratio  of  24  to  6.  (18)  Give  the 
ratio  of  J4  to  1.  (19)  Divide  40  into  two  parts  bearing  to  each  other 
the  ratio  of  3  to  7.  (20)  If  12  books  cost  $20,  what  will  15  books  cost? 
(21)  What  is  the  ratio  of  1  pound  to  4  ounces,  avoirdupois?  (22) 
What  is  the  ratio  of  a  yard  to  a  meter?  (23)  I  bought  a  pair  of  gloves 
for  $1^  and  some  worsted  for  H  of  a  dollar.  How  much  change  should 
I  receive  from  a  five-dollar  bill?  (24)  From  a  board  13  5/6  feet  long 
there  were  cut  5j4  feet;  how  many  feet  remained?  (25)  At  $3J4  per 
day,  how  much  can  a  man  earn  in  lyi  days?  (26)  What  will  it  cost 
at  10  cents  a  yard  to  enclose  a  square  field  10  rds.  on  a  side  with  a 
stone  fence?  (27)  How  many  hours  of  time  correspond  to  38° 
longitude?  (28)  What  is  the  difference  in  longitude  between  a  point 
30°  East  and  a  point  30°  West?  (29)  What  is  the  difference  in  time 
between  a  point  30°  East  and  a  point  30°  West?  (30)  A  man  having 
a  drove  of  400  sheep  sold  20%  of  them  at  $4  a  head.  What  did  he  get 
for  them?  (31)  If  I  work  1254%  of  48  days  at  $3  a  day,  what  should 
I  receive?  (32)  For  how  much  must  cheese  bought  at  20  cents  a  pound 
be  sold  to  gain  20%.  (33)  I  sold  a  book  that  cost  me  $3.20  at  a  loss 
of  37y2%.  What  did  I  lose?  (34)  A  grocer  sold  coffee  at  a  profit  of 
4  cents  per  pound,  and  gained  16?^%.     What  was  the  cost  and  selling 
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price?  (35)  What  should  be  paid  to  an  agent  who  charges  5%  for  col- 
lecting a  debt  of  $300?  (36)  A  lawyer  collects  bills  amounting  to  $400 
on  a  commission  of  5%.  How  much  money  should  he  retain  for  his 
services?  (37)  An  agent  charged  me  $25  for  collecting  a  bill.  What 
was  the  amount  collected  if  his  rate  for  collecting  was  5%?  (38)  A 
collector  whose  commission  was  47c  received  $6  for  collecting  a  bill; 
what  was  the  amount  of  the  bill?  (39)  State  the  square  root  of  144; 
6M  ;  .09.  (40)  What  is  the  square  of  5^  ;  .8;  1.6?  (41)  The  base  of  a 
triangle  is  24  feet,  and  its  altitude  15  feet;  what  is  the  area  of  the 
triangle?  (42)  What  is  the  area  of  a  plot  of  ground  30  yards  by  20 
feet?  (43)  The  base  of  a  triangle  is  20  feet,  the  altitude  is  yi  the  base. 
Find  the  area.  (44)  What  is  the  difference  between  3  square  feet  and 
3  feet  square?  (45)  How  many  square  inches  in  the  lid  of  a  box  1 
foot  3  inches  square?  (46)  A  pair  of  gloves  cost  12  francs  in  Paris. 
How  much  was  that  in  U.  S.  money?  (47)  A  book  sold  for  32  marks 
in  Berlin.  What  was  its  equivalent  in  American  money?  (48)  I 
bought  calico  at  half  a  cent  an  inch,  and  sold  it  at  6  yards  for  $1.  Did 
I  gain  or  lose?  (49)  A  grocer  buys  tomatoes  at  25  cents  a  bushel  and 
retails  them  at  the  rate  of  2  quarts  for  5  cents.  How  much  does  he 
gain  on  a  bushel?  (50)  The  length  of  a  field  is  30%  more  than  its 
width,  which  is  230  rds.  What  is  its  length?  (51)  The  price  of  a 
carriage  was  8%  less  than  that  of  a  horse,  which  cost  $150.  What  was 
the  price  of  the  carriage?  (52)  My  expenses  last  year  were  $1,400,  and 
this  year  will  be  5%  more.  What  will  they  be  this  year?  (53)  If  the 
percentage  is  $75  and  the  rate  is  3%,  what  is  the  base?  (54)  If  I  gain 
200%  on  a  purchase  of  $5,  what  is  the  selling  price?  (55)  If  I  lose  a 
new  5-cent  pencil,  what  was  my  loss  %?  (56)  Find  the  duty  at  30% 
on  pictures  valued  at  $300?  (57)  If  54  acres  of  land  is  worth  $100, 
how  much  is  %  acre  worth  at  the  same  rate?  (58)  What  is  the  duty 
at  20%  on  a  bill  of  goods  invoiced  at  $3,000?  (59)  If  on  a  capital  of 
$10,000  there  is  a  net  gain  of  $5,000,  what  per  cent,  of  dividend  may  be 
declared?  (60)  How  many  strips  of  carpet  50  centimeters  wide  will 
be  required  to  cover  a  floor  10  meters  wide?  (61)  A  lot  containing 
84.5  acres  is  sold  for  30  cents  a  square  meter.  Find  its  cost?  (62) 
What  must  be  paid  for  the  use  of  $300  for  1  year,  1  month  and  15  days 
at  6%?  (63)  At  30  cents  per  square  yard,  what  will  it  cost  to  plaster 
a  ceiling  30  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide?  (64)  What  will  be  the  cost  of 
a  board  10  feet  long,  5  feet  wide  at  15  cents  per  square  yard?  (65) 
The  railroad  fare  between  two  cities  was  $2.70.  The  company  increased 
the  fare  331/3%.  What  is  the  increase?  (66)  One  kind  of  tea  costs  50 
cents  a  pound.  A  better  kind  costs  20%  more.  Find  the  cost  of  3 
pounds  of  the  better  kind.  (67)  On  a  shelf  were  60  books;  10  were 
Arithmetics,  the  rest  Readers.  What  %  of  the  books  were  Arithmetics? 
(68)  A  fruit  dealer  sold  37j/2%  of  a  box  of  grape  fruit.  How 
many  did  the  box  contain  at  first,  if  he  sold  24?  (69)  If  50% 
of  a  man's  working  days  is  4^  hours,  how  many  hours  per  day 
does  he  work?  (70)  How  much  is  paid  for  4  yards  of  linen,  if  the 
price  50  cents  a  yard  is  marked  down  8%  ?  (71)  If  54  of  a  pound 
of  dates  cost  12  cents,  what  will  a  fruiterer  charge  for  lyi  pounds? 
(72)  How  many  more  oranges  can  be  bought  with  $1  at  3  for  5  cents 
than  at  4  for  10  cents?  (73)  If  a  grocer  buys  3  dozen  eggs  at  20  cents 
a  dozen  and  sells  them  9  for  25  cents,  what  is  his  gain?  (74)  I  pay  75 
cents  for  cider  at  5  cents  per  quart,  how  many  gallons  were  there? 
(75)  At  50  cents  per  square  yard,  what  will  it  cost  to  cover  with  oil 
cloth  a  floor  6  yards  long  and  5  yards  wide?  (76)  How  many  square 
yards  of  plastering  will  cover  a  ceiling  20  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide? 
(77)  It  takes  450  feet  of  fence  to  enclose  a  square  lot.  What  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  lot?  (78)  How  many  square  dekameters  in  a  rec- 
tangle 5.2  d.  m.  X  2.5  d.  m.  ?  (79)  A  lot  containing  80  acres  is  sold  for 
20  cents  a  square  meter.  What  is  the  cost?  (80)  A  merchant  bought 
200  liters  of  oil  at  20  cents  a  liter  and  sold  it  at  25  cents  a  quart.  Find 
his  gain?  (81)  What  is  the  area  of  a  square  whose  side  is  6  inches? 
(82)  What  is  the  volume  of  a  cube,  whose  side  is  5  inches?  (83) 
What  is  the  square  of  M?  (84)  Give  the  ratio  of  2  to  ^.  (85)  Give 
the  ratio  of  3/8  to  1.  (86)  Give  the  ratio  of  Va  to  i/4.  (87)  What  is 
the  ratio  of  1  foot  6  inches  to  1  yard?  (88)  The  value  of  a  ratio  is  4 
and  the  consequent  is  3;  what  is  the  antecedent?  (89)  The  value  of 
a  ratio  is  5,  and  the  antecedent  is  10,  what  is  the  consequent?  (90)  A 
man  bought  post  cards  at  3  cents  each  and  sold  them  at  a  gain  of 
66-/3%.  How  much  did  he  receive  for  each  card?  (91)  The  cost  of  a 
railroad  ticket  is  10  marks.     What  is  the  equivalent  amount  in  U.  S. 


money?  (92)  A  trip  on  a  boat  in  France  cost  3  francs.  Find  the 
equivalent  amount  in  U.  S.  money?  (93)  A  boy  who  is  learning  the 
trade  of  brick  laying  in  London  receives  10s.  per  week.  How  much 
is  that  in  U.  S.  money?  (94)  An  overcoat  was  bought  in  Liverpool 
for  £2  5s.  How  much  is  that  in  U.  S.  money?  (95)  My  bill  at  a 
French  hotel  was  10  francs  a  day  for  6  days     What  was  the  amount 

1  paid  in  U.  S.  money?  (96)  The  duty  on  automobiles  is  45%.  What 
will  it  cost  to  import  one  valued  at  $6,000?  (97)  Find  the  tax  on  $2,500 
at  3  mills.  (98)  If  1^  times  a  number  is  9,  what  is  the  number?  (99) 
A  furniture  dealer  made  25%  by  selling  a  table  for  $50.  Find  the  cost. 
(100)  An  automobile  priced  at  $2,000  is  sold  at  a  discount  of  107o  and 
10%.    What  is  the  selhng  price? 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— SB. 

(l)48-fS6=?  (2)79  —  26=?  (3)8X54=?  (4)  96 -^ 
4=?  (5)  6  +  8- (3X4)  =  ?  (2).  (6)  12  +  9  -  4  X3  =  ?  (9). 
(7)  24  —  2  X  3  +  4  -^-  2  =  ?  (20).  (8)  What  change  should  I  get 
from  a  $5  bill  after  spending  $1.25  +  .60  +.90?  (9)  The  sum  of  two 
numbers  is  85;  one  is  18;  what  is  the  other?  (10)  The  product  of  two 
numbers  is  105;  one  is  7;  What  is  the  other?  (11)  ^  +  Ji  +  J4 
=  ?  (12)  3/s  —  yi  =  ?  (13)  Add  3  to  both  terms  of  the  fraction 
H  and  then  find  the  difference  between  the  two  fractions  (H  —  H)- 
(14)  Subtract  3  from  both  terms  of  the  fraction  6/7  and  find  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  fractions  (6/7  —  3/4).  (IS)  Multiply  both 
terms  of  the  fraction  8/9  by  3  and  tell  how  the  fraction  is  changed? 
(Value  unchanged — the  unit  divided  into  smaller  parts).  (16)  Divide 
12/16  (both  terms)  by  4,  and  is  the  value  changed?  (17)  Multiply 
6/7  by  7/8  by  2/3.  (18)  (%  X  V})  -^  (V4  -^  V3)  =  ■>.  (1/2  X  8/9 
=  4/9).  (19)  Change  6^/2/8^  to  a  simple  fraction.  (20)  Change 
6/7  to  21sts.  (21)  Change  2  to  8ths.  (22)  Change  IVi  to  8ths.  (23) 
Change  64/9  to  a  mixed  number.  (24)  Change  .5  to  hundredths.  (25) 
Change  17/25  to  hundredths.  (26)  How  many  km.  in  2,375  m.?  (27) 
How  many  dm.  in  18  m.  ?  (28)  How  many  miles  in  24  km.  (24  X 
Vi)  (29)  How  many  yards  in  8  m. ?  (A  meter  is  about  1.1  yard.  8  m. 
^  8  X  1.1  or  8.8  yd.)  (30)  How  many  inches  in  a  decimeter?  (nearly 
4  inches  since  m.  =  39  +  in.)  (31)  If  a  box  is  1  dm.  long,  1  dm.  wide, 
and  1  dm.  deep,  about  how  many  cubic  inches  does  it  contain?  (4  X 
4X4).  (32)  How  many  square  meters  in  a  piece  of  cloth  8  m.  long 
and  2Y2  m.  wide?  (3)  If  a  box  that  contains  a  cu.  dm.  will  hold  a 
liter  or  quart  of  water,  how  many  liters  will  fill  a  box  3  dm.  long,  2 
dm.  wide,  and  8  cm.  deep?  (3  X  2  X  .8  =  4.8  cu.  dm.  or  liters).  (34) 
If  a  liter  of  water  weighs  a  kilogram  (2.2  lb.)  how  many  lb.  will  the 
water  in  the  above  box  weigh?  (4.8  liters  weigh  4.8  kilos;  1  kg.  weighs 
2.2  lb.;  4.8  kg.  will  weigh  4.8  X  2.2;  48/10  X  11/5  =528/50  =  10  14/25 
or  10.56  lb.)     (35)  A  does  a  piece  of  work  in  3  days.    B  could  do  it  in 

2  days.  How  long  will  it  take  both  together?  (A  does  yi  in  I  day; 
B  does  Yz  in  1  day ;  both  do  ^  in  1  day ;  both  do  ^  in  J^  day ;  both 
do  6/6  in  6/S  day,  or  IJ^  days.)  (36)  If  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of 
work  in  2  days  and  A  alone  could  do  it  in  3  days,  how  long  would  it 
take  B  to  do  it  alone?  (yi  —  Yj  =  %.  B  does  J^  in  1  day;  B  does 
6/6  in  6  days).  (37)  4  is  what  part  of  18?  (2/9).  $16  =  what  part 
of  $48?  (^).  12  inches  =  what  part  of  3  feet?  (Yi)  4  yards  = 
what  part  of  4  rods?  (2/11).  (38)  .6  =  what  part  of  6?  (1/10)  (39) 
.6  =  what  part  of  4?  (3/20).  (40)  .06  =  what  part  of  .6?  (1/10). 
(41)  Change  3/11  to  a  decimal  of  two  places.  (42)  Find  H  of  424. 
(43)  Find  37Y2%  of  648.  (44)  7  is  what  part  of  42?  (45)  7  is  what 
%  of  56?  (46)  18  is  H  of  what  number?  (47)  24  is  .75  of  what 
number?  (48)  16  is  Yi  more  than  what  number?  (49)  24  is  33Y3% 
more  than  what  number?  (50)  25  is  %  less  than  what  number?  (51) 
60  is  16^3%  less  than  what?  (52)  A  man  owed  W/zfo  of  his  salary, 
which  was  $30  a  week.  How  much  did  he  owe?  (53)  A  girl  spent 
$8  out  of  her  weekly  salary  of  $12.  What  %  did  she  spend?  (S4) 
If  Jennie  is  14  years  old  and  she  is  70%  as  old  as  her  brother,  how 
old  is  her  brother?  (55)  If  Harry's  salary  was  increased  by  33Yi% 
of  itself  and  is  now  $16,  what  was  it  before?  (56)  If  a  man's  salary 
is  diminished  by  1/10  of  what  it  was,  and  he  now  gets  $27  a  week, 
what  did  he  get  before?  (57)  A  man  bought  two  houses  for  $6,000 
each  and  sold  one  at  a  gain  of  20%  and  the  other  at  a  loss  of  20% 
What  did  he  gain  or  lose  on  the  whole  transaction?  (Nothing).  (58) 
A  man  sold  two  houses  at  $6,000  each,  gaining  20%  on  one  and  losing 
20%  on  the  other;  what  was  his  gain  or  loss  on  the  whole  transaction? 
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($500  loss).  (59)  Bought  for  60  cents.  Sold  for  70  cents.  Gain  %? 
(60)  A  man  lost  $15  on  a  sale.  If  this  was  a  loss  of  10%,  what  was 
the  cost  and  S.  P.?  ($150  and  $135).  (61)  A  commission  agent  sells 
$2,000  worth  of  goods.  If  his  rate  of  commission  is  3^%,  what  is  his 
commission?  ($70).  (62)  If  an  agent  earns  $50  for  collecting  rents 
at  1%  commission,  how  much  does  he  collect?  ($5,000).  (63)  If  an 
agent  receives  $2,100  to  invest  and  he  is  to  have  5%  of  the  price  of  the 
goods    for   his    commission,    what    commission    does    he    get?    ($100). 

(64)  If  an  agent  remits  to  his  iirm  $5,700  after  retaining  his  own  com- 
mission at  5%,  how  many  dollars  worth  of  goods  did  he  sell?  ($6,000). 

(65)  Find  the  tax  on  $50,000  worth  of  property  at  1%%.     (66)   Find 
the  duty  on  £500  worth  of  cutlery  at  20%  duty.     (67)  If  a  man  is  in- 
sured for  $5,000  at  a  rate  of  4%,  what  is  his  annual  premium?     (68) 
What  is  the  net  amount  of  a  bill  for  $1,000  at  10%   and   10%   off? 
(1,000  X  9/10  X  9/10).     (69)   What  single  discount  is  equivalent  to 
10  and  10%?  (19%)   (1.00  —  .10  =  .90;  .90  X  .90  =  .81 ;  1.00  —  .81  = 
.19;  or  9/10  X  9/10  =  81/100  or  .81 ;  1.00  —  .81  =  .19.)     (70)   What 
decimal   part   of  any  principal   will   the   interest   for   1   year  6  months 
12  days  at  6%  be?     (.06  +  .032  =  .092).     (71)  How  long  will  it  take 
a  principal  to  double  itself  at  5%:   interest?   (20  years).     (A  principal 
will  double  itself  when  it  earns  100%  of  itself;  therefore  100%  -=-  5% 
—  20  years).     (72)  How  long  will  it  take  $385  to  double  itself  at  6% 
interest?  (16?^  years  or  16  years  8  months).     (73)   If  a  $100  share  of 
stock  yields  a  4%  dividend,  what  rate  will  a  man  make  on  his  invest- 
ment if  he  buys  for  $80?   ($4  is  what  part  of  $80  :=  5%)  ;    (74)   For 
what  must  a  $100  share  that  yields  5%  dividend,  be  bought  in  order  to 
yield  10%  dividend?     (For  half  of  $100).     (75)   Square  13,  15,  30,  25, 
50.     (76)  The  square  of  a  number  is  the  second  power  of  the  number. 
What  is  power?  (Product  arising  from  the  number  as  a  factor).     (77) 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  multiple  of  a  number  and  a  power 
of  it?    A  multiple  contains  the  number  any  number  of  times;  as  twice, 
three  times,  four  times,  etc.,  but  a  power  is  the  product  arising  from 
multiplying  the   number  by  itself  any  number  of  times;   as  36  is  the 
second  power  of  6;  216  is  the  third  power  of  6  (6  X  6  X  6),  etc.,  etc. 
(78)   Give  a  multiple  of  3  (6,  9,  12,   15,  18,  21,  etc.).     (79)   Give  the 
second  power  or  square  of  3.     (80)  Give  the  third  power  or  cube  of  3. 
(81)  Give  the  fourth  power  of  3.     (82)  What  is  the  root  of  a  number? 
One  of  its  equal  factors.     (83)  What  are  factors?  (The  numbers  which 
multiplied  together  will  produce  a  given  number).     (84)   What  is  the 
square  root  of  a  number?     One  of  its  two  equal  factors.     (85) What  is 
the  square  root  of  25?     (86)  What  is  the  cube  root  of  a  number?  (One 
of  its  three  equal  factors).     (87)  What  is  the  cube  root  of  8,  27?     (88) 
What    are    the    two    equal    factors  of  81?     (89)   What  is  the  square 
root  of  81  ?     (90)  If  64  is  the  product  of  two  equal  factors,  what  is  one 
of  them?      (91)    The   area   of  a   square   is  the   product  of  two   equal 
factors   (since  length  and  width  are  alike  in  a  square),  so  if  the  area 
of  a  square  is  144  square  inches,  what  is  its  length?  the  width?     (92) 
What   is   meant  by   product?    (The   answer  obtained   by   multiplying). 
(93)  If  the  area  of  a  rectangle  is  72  square  rods,  and  it  is  twice  as  long 
as  wide,  what  are  its  dimensions? 

X  =  Width 


2  X  =  Length 


2  X^  = 


X=  =  36 
2  X=  =  Area  X  =    6 

2  X  =  12 
(94)  If  the  area  of  a  square  is  108  square  inches,  and  it  is  three 
times  as  long  as  wide,  what  are  its  dimensions?"  (3X^  =  108;  X^  = 
36;  X  =r  6;  3  X  =  18).  (95)  If  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  =  the 
sum  of  the  squares  on  the  base  and  perpendicular,  what  is  the  hypot- 
enuse if  the  base  is  6  and  the  perpendicular  8?  V6=  +  8^  =  10.  (96) 
If  the  base  ~  16  and  the  hypotenuse  =  20,  what  is  the  perpendicular? 
(20=  —  Iff  =  400-256  or  144  V144  =  12.).  (97)  Find  area  of  rec- 
tangle 4  feet  6  inches  long  and  3  feet  4  inches  wide.  (Ayi  X  314).  (98) 
Find  the  area  of  a  circle  10  inches  in  diameter.  (5"  X  3.1416  =  ^  X 
314.16).  (99)  If  the  area  of  a  circle  is  314.16  square  inches,  what  is 
the  radius,  the  diameter,  and  the  circumference?  (314.16  -^  3.1416  = 
100  R^  VIOO  =  10  R;  10  X  2  =  20  D ;  20  X  3.1416  =  62.8320  Cir.). 
(100)  If  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  6  square  inches  and  the  base  is  4 
inches,  what  is  the  altitude?  (4  X  X/2  =  6;  2X  =  6,  X  =  3).  (101) 
What  is  the  bank  discount  of  a  3-months'  note  for  $500  discounted  at 
date  at  6%?  (500  X  .015).  (102)  If  a  note  is  dated  November  25  and 
it  is  a  60  day  note,  when  is  it  due?     (January  24.) 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH. 

THE   TEACHING   OF  PRIMARY  READING. 

The  Value  of  Method. 
In  the  teaching  of  no  other  subject  do  we  reach  so  far  out  into 
the  future  of  the  child's  life  as  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  It  has  been 
well  said,  "Tell  me  what  you  read  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are." 
The  child's  ability  to  read  and  his  attitude  toward  good  literature  will 
largely  determine  the  kind  of  man  that  he  will  become.  Yet  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  no  subject  in  the  curriculum  that  is  so  poorly 
taught  by  the  average  teacher,  and  no  subject  in  which  she  so  little 
realizes  her  failure.  The  old,  old  feeling  that  any  one  could  teach 
reading  providing  she,  herself,  knew  how  to  read  is  still  far  from  ex- 
tinct. That  there  is,  however,  a  growing  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  better  work  in  this  line  is  evidenced  by  the  rapidity  with  whch 
"Method''  has  succeeded  "Method"  within  the  past  quarter  century. 
The  perfect  method  never  has  been,  probably  never  wiJl  be,  found; 
but  the  result  of  trial  and  error  has  led  us  to  a  place  at  which  we  are 
ready  to  survey  all  that  is  past  and  learn  from  both  the  success  and 
the  failures  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 

As  we  view  the  past,  the  greatest  mistakes  in  the  teaching  of 
Primary  Reading  have  been  due  to  a  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  extremely  complex  process  involving  many  operations  that 
should  be  carried  on  in  proper  co-ordination,  bringing  into  play  all 
existing  mental  activities  from  independent  thought  to  habit,  in  such 
a  way  that  habit  will  not  take  the  place  belonging  to  thought  nor 
thought  the  place  belonging  to  habit. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen 
the  dominant  mental  faculties  are  memory,  imagination  and  that  kind 
of  reason  that  seeks  to  discover  the  relation  between  things  as  evi- 
denced by  the  child's  incessant  question,  "Why?"  A  method  of  teach- 
ing should  keep  pace  with  mental  growth  and  neither  forge  ahead  nor 
lag  behind.  Therefore  a  complete  method  of  teaching  reading  will 
appeal  as  early  as  possible  to  the  imagination  as  well  as  the  memory 
and  will  knit  all  phases  of  the  work  together  in  a  well  defined  unity 
so  that  the  child  sees  the  reason  for  each. 

It  is  necessary  not  only  that  appeal  should  be  made  to  all  these 
powers,  but  also  that  this  should  be  accomplished  not  simply  through 
the  agency  of  the  visual  center  of  the  brain,  but  through  the  auditory 
and  motor  centers  as  well.  We  gain  a  certain  impression  of  those 
things  that  we  see,  we  gain  a  somewhat  different  impression  of  those 
things  that  we  hear  and  we  gain  a  still  different  impression  of  those 
things  that  we  do.  But  if  we,  as  children,  gain  seeing,  hearing  and 
doing  impressions  all  of  the  same  subject  in  such  a  way  that  these  are 
so  closely  related  to  our  life  interests  as  to  stimulate  imagination  and 
reason,  we  shall  have  acquired  a  concept  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
reality  and  which  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  time. 

A  sound  method  of  teaching  a  subject  will  mark  out  for  the  teacher 
this  rounded  development  and  will  closely  relate  the  various  phases 
of  the  work  to  each  other  so  as  to  produce  the  well  organized  unity 
that  is  necessary.  It  is  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of  assistance  which 
justifies  the  placing  of  a  "method"  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher.  It  is 
the  failure  to  emphasize  this  organization  of  work  and  interest  that 
justifies  the  casting  aside  of  a  "method"  that  has  been  in  use. 

The  fact  that  eventually  the  child  may  succeed  in  learning  to  read 
is  no  excuse  for  continuing  to  teach  the  subject  by  a  narrow  faulty 
method.  Our  fathers  and  mothers  learned  to  read  by  the  Alphabet 
Method.  Would  we,  therefore,  advise  the  continuance  of  this 
drudgery?  On  the  contrary,  as  a  revolt  against  this  waste  of  time, 
energy  and  life,  there  have  arisen  various  forms  of  sight  word  and 
phonic  methods. 

One  of  the  first  sight  word  methods  heralded  was  that  which 
advocated  the  teaching  of  words  as  wholes  by  means  of  pictures,  ob- 
jects and  sentences.  This  was  a  marked  advance  upon  the  Alphabet 
Method  in  that  it  appealed  to  child  interest.  It  effectively  vitalized 
the  early  steps  of  the  work  and  brought  clearly  to  the  mind  the  rela- 
tion between  the  word  and  the  object  designated.  It  was  slow,  how- 
ever, and  kept  the  child  very  dependent  upon  the  teacher.  Following 
this,  there  have  been  developed  many  Rhyming  Methods  in  which  the 
child,  by  some  means  or  other,  memorizes  a  rhyme  and  then  has  pre- 
sented to  him  the  written  or  printed  form  of  this  rhyme.  He  then 
repeats  this  as  either  he  or  the  teacher  points  to  the  words,  thus  match- 
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ing  his  spoken  word  with  the  written  or  printed  one.  This  is  at  best 
a  purely  mechanical  memory  training— being  lower  in  the  scale  of 
mental  development  than  the  earlier  sight  word  method.  Its  psycho- 
logical basis  is  so  limited  as  to  lead  it  to  be  questioned  by  thoughtful 
educators. 

Closely  related  to  these  "Word  Methods"  are  so-called  "Thought 
Methods"  in  which  the  child  learns  verbatim  a  story  that  the  teacher 
tells  and  retells.  Then  he  opens  his  book  and  reads  (?)  the  same  story 
in  the  same  words.  Our  higher  grades  already  embrace  many  pupils 
who  do  not  know  hovif  to  study  in  the  the  sense  of  gaining  the 
thought  that  the  author  has  in  mind.  Are  we  going  to  develop 
purposely  this  parrot  habit?  The  chief  charm  of  literature  lies  in 
its  unexpectedness,  surprise,  spontaneity.  Deliberately  to  rob  the 
book  of  its  message  to  the  child  is  a  crime  against  the  laws  of 
pedagogy.  The  early  "Sight  Word  Method"  of  teaching  words  as 
the  names  of  objects  excites  to  a  far  greater  degree  the  vitalizing 
power  of  thought  than  do  any  of  these  later  devices  that  have,  to 
an  extent,  superseded  it.  But  any  word  method  as  the  only  or 
principal  basis  for  the  teaching  of  reading  is  wasteful  of  time  and 
energy.  When  we  waste  time  and  energy  we  waste  the  stuff  of 
which  lives  are  made.  The  child  remains  for  too  long  a  time  de- 
pendent upon  the  teacher,  with  relatively  slow  progress  and  a 
weakening  of  his  own  power  of  initiative,  the  important  faculty 
upon  which  depends  so  much  of  his  success  in  after  life. 

As  a  result  of  these  weaknesses  of  methods  that  deal  with  word 
as  wholes,  there  have  sprung  up  side  by  side  with  them  various 
Phonic  Methods.  These  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  English 
language  is  phonetic  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  many  persons 
realize.  Hence  words  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  phonograms 
or  sound  units  which  may  be  blended  together  to  form  the  words. 
These  methods  possess  the  advantage  of  developing  the  heretofore 
neglected  power  of  initiative  and  of  independent  constructive 
thought.  Unfortunately  phonic  work  is  too  often  separated  from 
its  proper  thought  basis,  being  taught  by  more  or  less  senseless 
mnemonic  devices  or  else  deferred  until  the  child  has  gained  the  idea 
that  the  words  of  the  reader  are  all  simply  sight  words,  in  which 
case  he  frequently  fails  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  phonic  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  limited  vocabulary  of  a  sight  word 
method  leads  to  more  or  less  mechanical  repetition  in  the  reading 
lesson,  the  thoughtless  promulgation  of  a  phonic  method  leads 
frequently  to  the  sacrifice  of  literary  content  to  phonic  drill.  These 
are  both  equally  bad.  In  the  first  place,  a  good  vocabulary  is  neces- 
sary. In  the  second  place,  phonics  should  exist  for  the  sake  of 
reading,  not  reading  for  the  sake  of  phonics. 

A  Complete  Method  will  make  none  of  these  mistakes.  It 
should  have  for  its  motto,  "Independence  and  thought"  through  the 
development  of  every  existing  power  of  the  child. 

Independence  in  reading  is  best  attained  by  a  phonic  basis,  but 
this  should  be  sane  phonics  closely  related  to  the  vocabulary  of 
the  child — not  phonic  nonsense.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable in  the  teaching  of  phonics  to  bring  in  mnemonic  devices 
such  as  the  sounds  in  nature.  It  is  very  accommodating  of  these 
pseudo-animals  to  make  the  sounds  that  we  wish,  but  why  travel  all 
around  Robin  Hood's  barn  to  teach  a  thing  that  is  as  easy  as  falling 
off  a  log?  Why  drag  in  something  so  utterly  foreign  to  the  subject? 
Sounds  of  letters  are  connected  with  words  and  should  be  so  con- 
nected from  the  very  beginning  in  the  child's  mind.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, either  necessary  or  desirable  to  teach  first  a  number  of  sight 
words  and  then  attempt  to  break  these  up  into  sounds.  Sounds  of 
letters  are  oral.  The  child  comes  to  school  with  an  oral  vocabulary. 
That  is  the  logical  starting  point  for  the  teaching  of  phonics. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  for  wasting  the  child's  valuable  time  while 
the  teacher  builds  an  artificial  foundation  when  the  very  best  kind 
of  foundation  already  exists.  When  the  teacher  builds  upon  the 
natural  foundation,  the  oral  language  of  the  child,  the  child  sees 
what  she  is  doing.  Progress  is  being  made  along  a  natural  road 
from  the  known  to  the  related  unknown.  If  work  were  always 
attacked  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  saw  "what  the  teacher  was 
driving  at"  there  would  be  fewer  dullards  among  the  pupils  and 
fewer  cases  of  nervous  prostration  among  the  teachers.  When 
phonics  are  developed  from  the  child's  own  oral  vocabulary,  the 


child  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning — he  is  learning  to  write  and 
hence  to  read  the  words  that  he  speaks.  He  thus  gradually  builds 
up  his  own  early  reading  material. 

Illustration :  To  teach  the  hard  sound  of  "c." 

Have  an  oral  language  lesson  upon  "the  cat,"  encouraging  the 
children  to  talk  freely.  When  all  are  interested  in  the  subject,  ask 
how  many  would  like  to  know  how  to  write  the  word  "cat."  Tell 
them  we  are  going  to  learn  to  begin  to  write  it  today.  Have  the 
children  listen  carefully  to  discover  how  it  begins — articulate 
slowly  c-at.  Give  other  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound, 
as  c-ome,  c-an,  c-ut,  c-atch,  c-andy.  The  child  will  quickly  observe 
the  "c"  sound.     Have  this  given  by  a  number  of  children. 

Then  write  upon  the  board  the  words,  thus : 

cat 
come 
can 
cut 
c  atch 
c  andy 

writing  the  "c"  with  colored  chalk  and  saying  it  slowly  as  you  write  it. 

Have  some  one  come  to  the  board  and  point  to  "c"  (calling  the 
letter  by  its  sound).  Proceed  thus  to  have  different  children  select 
"c"  in  each  of  the  words.  Then  erase  all  the  letters  of  the  words 
except  "c"  and  have  children  tell  you  what  you  have  left. 

Have  the  children  make  "c"  in  the  air,  on  the  blackboard  and 
finally  on  paper,  saying  it  softly  as  they  write  it. 

Then  let  the  children  give  all  the  words  that  they  know  that 
begin  with  this  sound.  (If  words  are  given  that  begin  with  "k" 
pass  them  over  without  any  particular  notice.)  Write  on  the  board 
the  "c"  words  that  the  children  give,  keeping  the  "c's"  under  each 
other. 

A  rapid  survey  of  this  lesson  will  show  that  the  secret  of  its 
great  appeal  to  the  child  lies  in  easy  progression  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown  by  building  upon  a  natural  foundation  and  bringing 
into  play  the  varied  mental  powers  of  the  child  while  at  the  same 
time  letting  him  clearly  see  the  usefulness  of  that  which  he  is  learn- 
ing. The  sounds  are  from  the  first  taught  in  their  proper  relation  as 
parts  of  words  known  to  the  child  in  oral  language.  The  child's 
question,  "Why?"  finds  a  ready  answer  in  his  own  intelligence. 
Knowledge  comes  to  the  child  as  a  result  of  his  own  self-activity. 
The  child  tells  the  sound  to  the  teacher.  She  does  not  give  it  to 
him.  The  first  recognition  of  the  sound  has  come  through  the 
sense  that  is  very  active  at  this  age — that  of  hearing.  By  recog- 
nizing the  letter  in  written  words  and  then  writing  it,  appeal  is 
made  to  visual  and  motor  centers.  All  these  varied  impressions 
are  brought  into  their  proper  relation  with  oral  language  through 
the  child  imagination. 

As  oral  language  is  the  logical  basis  for  the  teaching  of  sounds, 
so  likewise  it  is  the  logical  basis  for  the  blending  of  sounds.  Dur- 
ing the  same  days  that  sounds  are  being  taught  oral  blending  games 
should  be  given.  To  do  this  any  words  included  in  the  child's 
vocabulary  may  be  broken  by  the  teacher  into  two  parts — the 
consonant  prefix  and  the  basic  or  "family"  part,  as  scr-atch,  ch-air. 
b-oard,  gl-ass.  As  the  word  is  spoken  the  child  guesses  (imagines) 
what  it  is.  Then  he  in  turn  breaks  up  other  words  for  his  fellow 
pupils  to  guess.  Here  again  appeal  is  made  to  the  imagination  and 
simple  reasoning  power  and  the  sense  of  hearing  is  well  trained 
while  the  children  learn  by  a  merry  game  that  which  is  otherwise 
a  difficult  art — the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  words.  With  this  clear 
oral  language  basis  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  the  child  to  take  the 
sounds  of  which  he  knows  the  written  and  printed  symbols  and 
blend  them  into  words.  As  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  over 
phonic  nonsense,  only  such  words  should  be  blended  as  are  of  use 
to  children.  Furthermore,  to  ensure  their  usefulness  all  words 
blended  should  be  connected  at  once  with  the  object  named,  the 
quality  described  or  the  action  suggested. 

Illustration:  If  the  child  blends  "gl-ass,  glass,"  he  should  find 
something  made  of  glass. 

If  he  blends  "r-ound,  round,"  he  should  find  something  that  is 
round. 
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If  he  blends  "sk-ip,  skip,"  he  should  skip. 

If  the  object  be  development  of  the  child,  the  order  in  which 
sounds  are  taken  will  not  be  "hit  or  miss,"  as  they  may  happen  to 
occur  to  some  one's  mind.  It  should  be  a  logical  development  so 
that  each  step  leads  up  to  the  next.  The  short  sound  of  the  vowel 
may  be  considered  the  natural  one  and  should  be  the  one  given 
whenever  the  letter  stands  alone.  Other  sounds  of  the  vowel  are 
developed  because  of  their  position  in  the  word  or  through  the 
influence  of  certain   letters. 

Illustration:  "e"  at  the  end  of  a  short  word  (monosyllable) 
makes  "a"  tell  its  name,  as  hat,  hate;  mad,  made;  Sam,  same,  mat, 
mate. 

"11"  makes  "a"  say  "aw,"  as  all,  ball,  call,  fall. 

These  and  other  simple  explanations  of  the  vowel  sounds 
should  be  given  to  the  child  at  the  time  the  sound  is  taught.  Only 
when  this  is  done  is  it  possible  to  minimize  the  mechanical  drudgery, 
as  we  have,  in  place  of  a  collection  of  disconnected  fragments,  an 
organization  of  closely  related  knowledge. 

Many  of  the  supposed  difficulties  in  the  teaching  of  phonics 
exist  solely  in  the  mind  of  the  adult.  To  the  child  they  mean  noth- 
ing. For  instance,  the  two  sounds  of  "s"  cause  no  trouble  if  the 
child  is  told  to  use  the  one  that  sounds  right  in  the  word  that  he  is 
blending.  In  a  similar  manner  the  sound  of  "a"  in  such  words  a? 
"care"  comes  of  itself  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  "care' 
than  "care."  It  is  child  nature  to  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance 
in  this  as  in  all  other  cases.  Unphonetic  words  should  be  taught  in 
their  proper  relation  to  phonetic  ones.  Take  the  case  of  words 
sounded  like  others,  but  spelled  differently,  as  "what"  and  "said." 
Previous  to  the  teaching  of  "what,"  the  "ot"  family  should  be  taught. 
Then  the  statement,  "What  lives  in  the  'qt'  house,  but  spells  its  name 
a  different  way,  "wh  a  t,"  is  clearly  understood.  In  the  same  manner 
"said"  lives  in  the  "ed"  house,  but  spells  its  name  a  different  way, 
"s  ai  d."  In  other  cases  a  number  of  unphonetic  words  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  group  in  which  case  one  word  serves  as  a  key  to  the  rest. 
In  this  way  "who"  serves  as  a  key  to  "to"  and  "do." 

To  sum  up  the  complete  method  for  the  teaching  of  phonics,  the 
rational  part  of  the  work  should  be  taught  in  a  rational  manner  and 
the  remainder  should  be  rationalized  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible, 
while  the  teacher  is  careful  at  every  step  to  build  the  work  upon  the 
natural  foundation,  the  oral  language  of  the  child. 

Power  to  enter  in  the  thought  of  the  author  is  based  first  of 
all  upon  certainty  in  the  recognition  of  words.  Certainty  in  the  recog- 
nition of  words  is  gained  primarily  by  a  phonic  basis.  It  is  further 
strengthened  by  opportunities  to  search  for  familiar  words  in  supple- 
mentary readers  or  magazine  clippings.  All  teachers  have  known  the 
child  who  could  "read"  an  entire  book  and  yet  know  scarcely  a  word 
in  it.  Searching  for  familiar  words  in  unfamiliar  material  is  one  of 
the  potent  means  of  guarding  against  this  weakness. 

In  preparing  supplementary  material,  it  is  well  to  give  the  child 
paper  and  pencil  and  tell  him  to  write  all  the  words  that  he  does  not 
know  in  the  story.  These  words  may  then  be  taught  by  the  teacher. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  a  long  list  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  an  industrious  child.  It  is  easier  to  ask  for  help  than  to 
help  one's  self;  so  the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  his  knowl- 
edge of  phonics  and  the  sense  of  the  extract  to  puzzle  out  words  for 
himself. 

If  script  and  print  forms  of  the  letters  have  been  taught  simul- 
taneously, the  use  of  books  will  be  much  easier  than  if  print  has  been 
deferred  until  the  script  is  known.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  child  in  the  early  stages  to  translate  mentally  the  print  into 
script  while  in  the  former  case  the  printed  form  brings  to  mind 
immediately  the  thought   intended. 

As  oral  language  is  the  basis  for  the  teaching  of  phonics,  so  like- 
wise it  should  be  the  basis  for  expression  in  reading.  It  is  not  sensible 
to  expect  the  child  to  read  expressively  if  he,  in  talking,  speaks  in  a 
dull  monotonous  voice.  A  definite  period  each  day  should  be  set  aside 
for  the  training  of  children's  voices.  The  children  should  be  encour- 
aged to  express  by  the  tone  of  voice  and  the  expression  of  face  the 
thought  that  is  in  mind. 

Illustration :  Say  "sour"  so  that  we  know  that  the  orange  is  very 
sour. 

Say  "sweet"  so  that  we  know  that  the  candy  is  very  sweet. 


Say  "big"  so  that  we  know  that  the  lion  is  very,  very  big. 

Every  teacher  of  capacity  colors  strongly  with  her  own  individuality 
whatever  method  of  teaching  she  may  employ,  but  the  danger  that 
confronts  us  is  that  the  teacher,  like  a  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  may  be  fol- 
lowing after  every  passing  fad,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  she  may  be 
sinking  so  deep  into  a  rut  that  she  fails  to  travel  onward.  She  should 
be  encouraged  to  know  in  what  she  believes  and  why  she  believes  in 
it,  and  to  know  in  what  she  does  not  believe  and  why  she  does  not 
believe  in  it. 

The  final  test  of  all  methods  is  their  effect  upon  the  child.  Let 
the  teacher  test  her  own  methods  by  asking  herself  searching  ques- 
tions concerning  the  efficiency  of  the  pupil. 

"Education  is  worth  just  the  difference  it  produces  in  the  activities 
of  the  individual  who  is  educated."  What  effects  do  the  methods  used 
have  upon  the  children?  Are  they  developing  children  or  training 
parrots?  To  sit  as  a  passive  bucket  and  be  poured  into,  can,  in  the 
long  run,  be  exhilarating  to  no  one,  howsoever  eloquent  the  flood  of 
utterance  that  descendeth.  Is  the  method  a  "pouring  in"  one  or  a 
"developing"  one?  Merian  Shaw  Peters, 

Principal  of  Calhoun  School,  Philadelphia ;  Joint  Author  of  the 
Peters  and  Brumbaugh  Method  Readers. 


LANGUAGE. 

{Continued  from   the  November,  1913,  Monographs.) 

DRAMATIZATION— lA. 

The  Old  Wo.man  and  Her  Pig. 

Characters.— The  Old  Woman.  The  Pig.  The  Dog.  The  Stick. 
The  Fire.  The  Water.  The  Ox.  The  Butcher.  The  Rope.  The  Rat, 
The  Cat.    The  Cow. 

The  Old  Woman  (sweeping) — Oh!  Here  is  a  little  crooked  six 
pence!  What  shall  I  do  with  this  little  six  pence?  I  will  go  to  market 
to  buy  a  pig. 

[She  goes  to  a  place  in  room  set  aside  for  a  market.  Buys  her 
pig  and  starts  home.] 

The  Pig  (at  the  stile) — I  won't  go  over  that  stile. 

The  Woman  (going  a  little  farther  meets  a  dog)— Dog,  dog,  bite 
pig;  piggy  won't  get  over  the  stile;  and  I  shan't  get  home  tonight. 

The  Dog — No,  I  won't  help  you. 

The  Woman  (going  a  little  farther  meets  a  stick) — Stick,  stick, 
beat  dog;  dog  won't  bite  pig;  piggy  won't  get  over  the  stile;  and  I 
shan't  get  home  tonight. 

The  Stick — No,  I  won't  help  you. 

The  Woman  (going  a  little  farther  meets  some  water) — Water, 
water,  quench  fire;  fire  won't  burn  stick;  stick  won't  beat  dog;  dog 
won't  bite  pig;  piggy  won't  get  over  the  stile;  and  I  shan't  get  home 
tonight. 

The  Woman  (going  a  little  farther  meets  an  ox) — Ox,  ox.  drink 
water ;  water  won't  quench  fire ;  fire  won't  burn  stick ;  stick  won't  beat 
dog;  dog  won't  bite  pig;  piggy  won't  get  over  stile;  and  I  shan't  get 
home  tonight. 

The  0.\— No,  I  won't. 

The  Woman  (going  a  little  farther  meets  a  butcher) — Butcher, 
butcher,  kill  ox ;  ox  won't  drink  water ;  water  won't  quench  fire ;  fire 
won't  burn  stick;  stick  won't  beat  dog;  dog  won't  bite  pig;  piggy 
won't  get  over  stile;  and  I  shan't  get  home  tonight. 

The  Butcher — I  will  not  help  you. 

The  Woman  (going  a  little  farther  she  meets  a  rope)- Rope,  rope, 
hang  butcher ;  butcher  won't  kill  ox ;  ox  won't  drink  water ;  water 
won't  quench  fire;  fire  won't  burn  stick;  stick  won't  beat  dog;  dog 
won't  bite  pig;  piggy  won't  get  over  the  stile;  and  I  shan't  get  home 
tonight. 

The  Rope— I  will  not  help  you. 

The  Woman  (going  a  little  farther  meets  a  rat)— Rat,  rat,  gnaw 
rope ;  rope  won't  hang  butcher ;  butcher  won't  kill  ox ;  ox  won't  drink 
water;  water  won't  quench  fire;  fire  won't  burn  stick;  stick  won't  beat 
dog;  dog  won't  bite  pig;  piggy  won't  get  over  stile;  and  I  shan't  get 
home  tonight. 

The  Rat— I  will  not  help  you. 

The  Woman  (going  a  little  farther  meets  a  cat)— Cat,  cat,  kill 
rat;  rat  won't  gnaw  rope;  rope  won't  hang  butcher;  butcher  won't 
kill  ox;  ox  won't  drink  water;  water  won't  quench  fire;  fire  won't 
burn  stick;  stick  won't  beat  dog;  dog  won't  bite  pig;  piggy  won't  get 
over  the  stile,  and  I  shan't  get  home  tonight. 
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The  Cat — Go  to  yonder  cow  and  fetch  me  a  saucer  of  milk  and 
I  will  kill  the  rat. 

The  Woman — Cow,  will  you  let  me  have  a  little  milk  for  the  cat? 

The  Cow — Go  to  yonder  haystack  and  fetch  me  a  handful  of  hay 
and  I'll  give  you  the  milk. 

[The  Old  Woman  goes  away  to  the  haystack  and  brings  hay  to 
the  cow.  The  cow  gives  the  woman  milk.  The  cat  begins  to  kill  the 
rat;  the  rat  begins  to  gnaw  the  rope;  the  rope  begins  to  hang  the 
butcher ;  the  butcher  begins  to  kill  the  ox ;  the  ox  begins  to  drink  the 
water ;  the  water  begins  to  quench  the  fire ;  the  fire  begins  to  burn  the 
ctack;  the  stick  begins  to  beat  the  dog;  the  dog  begins  to  bite  the 
pig;  the  piggy  jumps  over  the  stile,  and  the  woman  goes  home.] 
(.For  additional  \A  work  see  page  142.) 

CONVERSATIONS— IB. 

The  Apple. 

Each  child  is  encouraged  to  bring  an  apple,  for  the  class  is  to 
have  an  "apple  party."  If  it  is  a  poor  neighborhood  the  teacher  might 
furnish  enough  apples  to  go  around  the  class.  The  children  are  told 
to  place  their  apples  out  of  sight  and  not  to  let  any  other  child  know 
what  their  apple  looks  like. 

Have  a  child  come  forward  with  his  apple  covered  and  call  on  some 
one  child  to  guess  the  color.  If  the  color  named  is  correct,  then  that 
child  may  come  forward  with  his  apple  and  ask  another  child  to  guess 
how  his  apple  tastes.  He  will  have  to  bite  it  himself  to  see  if  the  guess 
is  correct.  Of  course,  if  the  first  answer  is  wrong,  a  second  child  is 
called  upon.  So  the  game  goes  on.  Another  child  is  asked  to  tell  the 
parts  af  an  apple,  and  still  another  child  to  tell  what  apples  are  used  for. 

The  teacher  may  now  attract  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the 
odor  of  apples.  She  may  continue  the  game  by  sending  for  a  child 
from  another  class.  All  apples  are  hidden  so  that  the  child  does  not 
see  them.  This  child  is  asked  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  class 
what  he  thinks  they  have  in  the  room,  and  he  asks  why.  Then  all  the 
apples  may  be  shown  to  him  and  he  may  be  invited  to  join  the  party. 

Now  the  children  may  be  allowed  to  eat  their  apples,  noting  as 
they  do  the  parts — skin,  meat  or  fleshy  part,  core  and  seeds.  The 
teacher  may  ask  what  can  be  done  with  the  seeds. 

Before  eating  the  fruit,  all  green  apples  may  be  held  up,  then  all 
red  ones,  and  yellow  ones,  etc. 

While  eating,  all  having  sweet  apples  may  stand;  then  all  those 
that  have  sour  ones,  and  the  others  may  be  questionel  about  the  taste 
of  theirs. 

The  uses  of  apples — for  eating,  making  pies,  dressing  in  turkeys, 
etc.,  may  be  talked  of  while  the  children  eat  their  apples. 

The   Lost   Kitten. 

I  have  heard  the  story  of  a  gray  kitten  who  had  wandered  far  from 
home.  At  first  she  liked  all  the  strange  sights  she  saw,  but  by  and  by 
she  began  to  feel  homesick,  and  wish  she  was  once  more  cuddled  up 
with  her  brothers  and  sisters. 

Now  the  only  word  this  little  gray  kitten  knew  was  "Mew  mew !" 
So  when  she  was  lonely  she  would  say  "Mew."  When  she  was  hungry, 
"Mew."  When  she  was  cold  or  tired,  glad  or  sad,  it  was  always 
"Mew."  At  home  they  knew  what  she  meant  when  she  said  "Mew," 
but  out  in  the  wide,  wide  world  nobody  seemed  to  know. 

Wandering  along  the  street  she  came  upon  a  little  squirming  earth 
worm.    "Mew,"  said  she,  meaning  "Where  is  my  home? 

The  earth  worm,  however,  did  not  notice  the  little  gray  kitten,  but 
crawled  away  across  the  street. 

Next  the  little  gray  kitten  met  a  butterfly  on  top  of  a  dandelion. 
"Mew,"  said  the  little  gray  kitten,  meaning,  "Can  you  tell  me  where 
my  home  is?"  But  the  butterfly  did  not  say  anything  and  flew  away. 
The  little  gray  kitten  walked  on  and  then  spied  a  robin  on  a  stone 
wall  nearby.     "Mew,"  said  the  little  gray  kitten,  "where  is  my  home?" 

But  the  robin,  cocking  his  head  on  one  side.  Chirp,  chirp,  and  then, 
spreading  his  wings,  flew  away. 

She  felt  very  sad,  indeed,  but  running  along  she  came  up  to  a 
big  black  dog.  "Mew,  mew !"  said  the  little  gray  kitten.  "Oh,  can  you 
not  tell  me  where  my  home  is?" 

But  the  big,  black  dog  shook  his  tail  and  barked  "Bow-wow,  bow- 
wow,-wow !"  so  loudly  that  the  little  gray  kitten  ran  away  from  him 
as  fast  as  she  could  go. 


The  little  gray  kitten  was  very  tired,  but  she  still  ran  on  and  soon 
met  a  big  red  cow.  "Mew,  mew-ew,"  said  the  little  gray  kitten,  "Can 
you  not  tell  me  where  my  home  is?" 

The  big,  red  cow,  hardly  looking  at  the  little  kitten,  stretched 
out  her  big  head  and  said,  "Maa-moo-oo !  which  so  frightened  the  little 
gray  kitten  that  she  jumped  over  a  fence  and  landed  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  flower  bed. 

Then  she  caught  sight  of  a  little  girl  running  up  to  her,  and  with 
such  a  sweet  smile  on  her  face  that  the  little  gray  kitten  ran  towards 
her  and  once  more  said,  "Mew,  do  you  know  where  my  home  is?" 

Oh,  you  dear,  fluffy,  gray  ball,  said  the  smiling  little  girl,  catching 
the  kitten  up  in  her  arms,  "I'm  going  to  take  you  right  home  to  live 
with  me." 

The  little  girl  was  the  only  one  who  had  understood,  and  the  little 
gray  kitten  purred  softly.     She  was  happy,  for  she  had  found  a  home. 

What  were  the  only  words  the  little  gray  kitten  knew?  What  did 
she  say  when  she  was  lonely?  How  does  your  kitten  "talk?"  What 
does  she  say  when  she  is  hungry?  Did  people  out  in  the  wide,  wide 
world  understand  the  little  gray  kitten?  Did  the  earth  worm  notice 
the  little  gray  kitten?  What  did  the  earth  worm  do?  What  did  the 
butterfly  do?  What  did  the  robin  do?  What  did  the  black  dog  do? 
Who  finally  understood  the  little  gray  kitten  ?  Do  you  think  you  would 
have  understood  her  if  she  had  come  to  you? 

Moses. 

Now  there  arose  a  new  king  over  Egypt  who  knew  not  Joseph. 
And  he  said  to  his  people,  "Behold  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel 
are  more  and  mightier  than  we;  come,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them; 
lest  they  multiply,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  there  falleth 
out  any  war,  they  also  join  our  enemies  and  fight  against  us,  and  get 
them  up  out  of  the  land."  Therefore  they  did  not  set  over  their  task 
master  to  afflict  them  with  their  burdens.  But  the  more  they  afflicted 
them  the  more  they  multipHed  and  the  more  they  spread  abroad.  And 
Pharaoh  charged  all  his  people  saying,  Every  son  that  is  born  ye  shall 
cast  into  the  river  and  every  daughter  ye  shall  save  alive. 

And  there  went  a  man  of  the  house  of  Levi  and  took  to  wife  a 
daughter  of  Levi.  And  the  woman  bore  a  son ;  and  when  she  saw  him 
he  was  a  goodly  child  and  she  hid  him  three  months.  And  when  she 
could  no  longer  hide  him,  she  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bullrushes,  and 
daubed  it  with  slime  and  pitch ;  she  put  the  child  therein  and  laid  it  in 
the  flags  by  the  river's  bank.  And  his  sister  stood  afar  off,  to  know 
what  would  be  done  to  him.  And  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down 
to  bathe  at  the  river ;  and  her  maidens  walked  along  by  the  riverside. 
And  she  saw  the  ark  among  the  flags  and  sent  her  handmaiden  to  fetch 
it.  And  she  opened  it  and  saw  the  child,  and  behold  the  baby  wept. 
And  she  had  compassion  on  him  and  said,  "This  is  one  of  the  Hebrew's 
children."  Then  said  his  sister  to  Pharoah's  daughter.  Shall  I  go  call 
the  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women  that  she  may  nurse  the  child  for  you? 
And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  to  her.  Go,  and  the  maid  went  and  called 
the  child's  mother.  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  to  her:  Take  this 
child  away  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  wages.  And  the 
woman  took  the  child  and  nursed  it.  And  the  child  grew  and  she 
brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he  bacame  her  son,  and  she 
called  his  name  Moses. 

Tim  and  the  Pear. 

A  big  juicy  pear  rolled  off  a  fruit  stand  and  lay  on  the  sidewalk. 

Tim,  the  bootblack,  waited  until  the  man  was  busy  with  a  gentle- 
man ;  then  he  picked  it  up. 

"I'll  take  this  home  to  Kitty,"  he  said.  She  will  say,  "Oh,  Tim, 
how  good  you  are.  Where  did  \ou  get  it?"  "But  she  will  be  very 
sorry  when  she  hears  how  I  got  it."  Tim  walked  to  the  stand  and  gave 
it  back. 

As  Tim  went  away  from  the  stand  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
buying  fruit  called  him  back.  "I  saw  you  pick  up  the  pear.  Why 
didn't  you  give  it  back  right  away?" 

"I  wanted  it  for  Kitty." 

"Tell  me  about  Kitty?"  the  man  said. 

"She  is  lame.  She  always  wants  me  to  be  honest ;  that  is  why  I 
remembered  that  the  pear  wasn't  mine." 

"I  am  glad  you  have  such  a  sister  and  hope  you  will  always  be 
honest." 

(Continued  on  page  135.) 
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This  is  one  of  several  New  York 
schools  in  which  Gasteam  Radiators 
are  installed  in  connection  with  a 
regular  steam  system. 


AFTER  SCHOOL  HOURS 

And  on  Saturdays  there  is  no  need  of  heating 
the  whole  school  when  heat  is  only  required  in 
the  Janitor's  room  and  Superintendent's  office 

CLOW  GASTEAM 
RADIATORS 

Give    You    Heat    When 
and  Where  You  Want  It 


Each  Radiator  can  be  used  independently  with  gas  or  in 
combination  with  a  regular  steam  heating  boiler. 
Therefore  we  say  "You  get  the  best  radiation  from  a 
Gasteam  Combination." 

Matches  for  kindling — Gas  for  fuel — Steam  for  heat 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  GASTEAM  RADIATORS 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS  -  CHICAGO 


Clc,    2  Column 
Gasteam    Radiator. 


The  New  Barnes  Writing  Books     The  Sunshine  and  Shadow  Series 


By  C.  S.  HAMMOCK  and  A.  G.  HAMMOCK 
have  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  cities  of  Providence,  Pater- 
son,  Jersey  City,  and  more  than  300  cities  and  towns.  They 
are  in  use  in  more  than  one  hundred  (100)  buildings  in  New 
York  City  and  have  been  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  Canada. 


THE  NEW  BARNES  WRITING  BOOKS  are  simple,  prac- 
tical, attractive  and  very  inexpensive.  We  train  teachers  by 
mail  free  of  charge  and  our  plan  gets  results.  Are  you 
interested? 

The  New  Barnes  Writing  Books 
Nos.  7378,  7379,  7380,  7381.     Price,  10c  each 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL  FREE 


AH  teachers  satisfactorily  completing  the  course  of 
instruction  given  by  the  authors,  receive,  without 
charge,  certificates  of  proficiency. 

Under  certain  conditions  pupils  receive  certificates 
of  improvement  and  certificates  of  proficiency,  with- 
out charge.     Write  for  particulars. 

THE   A.   S.   BARNES    COMPANY 


Translated   from   the   German. 
By  AGNES   M.   DUNNE  and  SOPHIE  A.  MILLER 

THREE  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

for  supplementary  reading  in  ethics: 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  KING,  No.  8059,  for  5th  year. 
IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  FOREST,  No.  8029,  for  4th  year. 
AFTER  LONG  YEARS,  No.  7454  (for  6th  year),  has  been 
ordered  by  hundreds  of  schools  of  this  city. 

The   4th   and   Sth   year   books   will   appear   on    the   new   list. 
Price   40  cents  each. 


FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

A  Brief  English  Grammar 

By  H.  A.  ALSHOUSE  and  MINNIE  R.  ROOT, 
of  Jamaica  High  School 


Covers  the  essentials. 
On   the   new   List. 


Valuable  for  review. 
Price,   20   cents. 


The  Barnes  English  Texts 

Edited  by  EDWIN  FAIRLEY,  J&muca  Hifh  School. 
On   the  New   Lilt: 
The  BaTen,  Conrtshlp  of  Mllee  Standlsb  and  aoowbound. — Cbaa.  B.  Bliodf*. 
Treaenre   Island,    F.  L.   Blanohard. 
Sllae  Marner,   Edwin  Falrley. 

381    Fourth    Avenue,    NEW    YORK 


^^2  TeachersMonographs 


THE  MAXIMUM  OF  VALUE        THE  MINIMUM  OF  PRICE 

8  Helpful  Monthly  Numbers    $4 
Teachers  Monographs  I 

TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS    Tyyf/^Tyfnnf  ff   '\7' 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED     IVlV-rl^   1  I~ll-i  I 

Appearing  October,  November,  December,  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May 

GREATLY  ENLARGED  IN  SIZE 

GIVING  TEACHERS 

TWICE  THE  NUMBER  OF  ISSUES 

DOUBLE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MATTER 

FOR  JUST  ONE  DOLLAR 

QUERY:    Can  any  other  dollar  a  teacher  spends  yield  so  great  a  return? 

LET  US  SEE:  Eight  times  during  the  school  year  the  GRADE  WORK  SERIES 
OF  TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS  will  pubHsh  PLANS  AND  DETAILS  of 
GRADE  WORK  in  ALL  SUBJECTS  for 

EACH  GRADE  FROM  lA  THROUGH  SB 

A  Dollar  Spent 

for  Eight  Grade  Work  Monographs  Brings  to  a  Teacher,  Monthly,  a  Mentor 
and  Guide   Invaluable  as  a  Conserver  of   Time   and   Energy,    a   Veritable   Saver 

of    Worry    Arising    from    the    Eternal    Questions: 

WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  TO  DO  IT  HOW  TO  DO  IT 

HELP  YOURSELF.  SUBSCRIBE  NOW.  THE  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER 
ISSUES  are  devoted  to  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH.  Every  Grade  Gets  an 
Equal  Share  of  Attention.  That  dominant  characteristic  distinguishes  Teachers 
Monographs.     In    turn    during    the    year, 

EACH    TOPIC    OF   THE   COURSE    OF    STUDY 

w^ill  be  discussed.  Eight  Monthly  Grade  Work  Monographs,  $1;  single  copies,  20c. 
TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS  CO.,   P.  O.  Box  268,  G.  P.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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SPALDING    EFFICIENT 
GYIV1NASIUIV1  APPARATUS 

The  experience  of  many  years  is  represented  in  Spalding  Gymnasium  Appa- 
ratus. The  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  makes  possible  the  highest  grade  apparatus  at  the  lowest  cost  of  manu- 
facture. To  all  those  contemplating  the  purchase  of  Gymnasium  Apparatus, 
w^e   solicit   a   careful   comparison   of   quality. 


Many  little  "wrinkles" 
in  outfitting  gymna- 
siums are  constantly  be- 
ing developed  in  our 
work.  We  are  students 
of  the  problem  of  effi- 
cient equipments.  Pur- 
chase a  Spalding  Equip- 
ment and  you  invariably 
get  more  than  you  actu- 
ally buy.  It  will  be 
found  "custom  made"  to 
your  requirements. 


GYMNASIUM    OF   THE   UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 
This  Gymnasium  has  been  completely  outfitted  by  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.     The  above  picture  shows  all  th« 

various  pieces  of  apparatus  in  place  for  squad  work. 


Much  of  our  advance- 
ment may  be  traced  to  a 
wide  belief  in  the  qual- 
ity of  our  product  and  an 
absolute  faith  in  the  pur- 
pose of  our  policy — sat- 
isfaction. In  our  manu- 
facture we  constantly 
strive  to  justify  the 
reputation  won,  and  our 
customers'  interests  are 
at  all  times  jealously 
guarded. 


GYMNASIUM    OF   THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 
This  picture  shows  how  quickly  the  opaldinp  apparatus  can  be  removed  from  the  sockets,  etc.,  leaving  a  clear  floor  for 

mass  work,  basket  ball  games,  etc. 


We  will  be  glad  to  prepare  plans  and  submit  suggestions  for  College,  School  or  Playground  re- 
quirements.    Our  experience,  knowledge  and  facilities  are  freely  offered  to  anyone  interestd. 

A.  G.  SPALDING    &  BROS.,   Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
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Model  B 


Are    You    Buying    New 
School    Seats? 

If  so,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  THE 
MOULTHROP  SCHOOL  CHAIR.    It  is  movable, 

causing  perfect  sanitation  and  permitting  the  clear- 
ing  of   floor   for  exercises,   social   center   v/ork,    etc. 

It  is  also  adjustable  to  each  child,  both  as  re- 
gards the  height  of  desk  and  plus  and  minus  qual- 
ity, thus  keeping  him  in  correct  position  during  his 
growing  years. 

Drop  us  a  card  for  particulars. 


LANGSLOW,  FOWLER   COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


B.  Q 


(Finest  Beyond  Question) 

Is  the  verdict  of    many   enthusiastic 
readers  regarding  the  New  Series  of 

TEACHERS 
MONOGRAPHS 


What  Is  Your  Opinion? 


N.B. — It  cost  the  publishers  of  Teachers  Mono- 
graphs many  thousand  dollars  a  year  additional 
to  change  Teachers  Monographs  from  a  Quarterly 
to  a  Monthly. 

The  Extra  Service  Is  Free  to  You 


HOTEL  DENNIS 

ATLANTIC    CITY.  NEW    JERSEY 

^  Directly  on  the  ocean  front 
w^ith  large  elevated  Solarium,  sur- 
rounded by  open  lounge  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  famous  Board- 
walk. 

^  All  rooms  connected  with  pri- 
vate bath  or  have  hot  and  cold 
running  w^ater. 

^  Headquarters  for  the  New^  Jer- 
sey State  Teachers'  Association 
for    1913. 

^  Capacity,  600. 

Walter  J.  Buzby. 
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He  gave  Tim  some  pears  and  grapes  for  Kitty.     Kitty  liked  the         -^ 
fruit  very  much.    It  made  her  feel  very  happy  because  Tim  was  honest.       ^ 

Questions. 

What  rolled  off  the  fruit  stand? 
Where  did  it  fall? 
Who  saw  the  pear  falling? 
Who  was  Tim? 
What  did  Tim  wait  for? 
Why  didn't  he  pick  the  pear  up  right  away? 
What  did  Tim  wish  to  do  with  the  pear? 
Why  did  Tim  change  his  mind? 
What  did  he  do  with  the  pear? 
Who  called  Tim  back? 
What  did  the  gentleman  say  to  Tim? 
Tell  me  what  Tim  answered? 
Did  the  man  like  Kitty? 
What  did  the  man  ask  Tim? 
How  did  the  man  feel  about  Kitty? 
What  did  he  wish  Tim  always  to  be? 
What  did  the  gentleman  give  Tim  for  Kitty? 
Tell  me  whether  Kitty  liked  the  fruit. 
Was  Kitty  happy? 

Several  pupils  will  soon  be  able  to  tell  the  story  as  a  complete 
whole. 

LANGUAGE— 2A. 

{Continued  from  the  November,  1913,  Monographs.) 
In    morning    talks,    conversation    lessons,    oral    reproduction,    etc., 

greatest  vigilance  should  be  exercised  by  the  teacher  to  keep  children 

from  lapsing  into  the  utterance  of  incomplete  sentences  and  incoherent 

expression. 

The  more  perfection,  acquired  through  oral  composition,  the  better 

will  be  the  formal  written  composition  in  the  higher  grades. 

ReadUig. 

See  suggestions  in  English  syllabus  for  this  and  preceding  grades. 
See  Teachers    Monographs,  Vol.  VI,  No.  3,  October,  1904. 

From   which  books  have  your  children  read  this  term? 

In  accordance  with  the  earher  suggestions  from  the  English 
syllabus,  it  is  better  to  have  children  read  from  several  books  of  the 
Second  Reader  grade,  studying  the  easier  parts  of  all  before  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  any. 

Borrow  another  set  of  reading  books  from  a  teacher  in  the  same 
grade  at  least  once  a  week  and  note  the  power  of  your  pupils  to 
read  new  stories  at  sight. 

Where  you  find  the  power  of  individuals  weak,  more  phonic 
work  is  needed. 

A  period  or  two  a  week  with  a  small  group  while  the  others  are 
profitably  employed  will  do  wonders  towards  the  improvement  of 
poor  readers. 

If  you  distribute  the  library  books  regularly  every  week  you  are 
not  only  fulfilling  an  obhgation  but  you  are  positively  doing  a  kind- 
ness to  every  pupil  in  your  class,  for  though  they  love  books,  their 
parents  in  many  cases  have  not  the  means  to  buy  them. 

DRAMATIZATION— 3A-3B. 

Pandora. 

Characters — Epimetheus,  a  boy ;   Pandora,  a  girl. 

For  the  box.  a  large  chest  which  would  hold  two  or  three  children 
would  be  good ;  if  that  could  not  be  managed,  a  denim  cover  spread 
over  two  chairs  and  hanging  down  all  around. 

Pandora — Oh,  what  a  pretty  box ! 

Epimetheus — Yes,  it  is  pretty. 

Pandora — I  wonder  what  is  in  it. 

Epimetheus — I  don't  know. 

Pandora — Suppose   we  look. 

Epimetheus — You  must  not.     We  dare  not  touch. 

Pandora — Who  told  you  so? 

Epimetheus — The  man  who  brought  it  here. 

Pandora — Who  is  he? 

Epimetheus — He  had  wings  on  his  cap  and  wings  on  his  shoes. 


Listening    to    Melba    singing    "Lo,    Here    the    ^^-^^ 
(Jr'Dtle    Lark" — Haven    Scliool.    Evanston,  III. 

Will  there  be  a  Victrola  in 
your  school  this  Christmas? 

You  can  search  the  whole  world  over  and 
not  find  another  gift  that  will  add  so  much 
to  the  equipment  of  your  school. 

Christmas  is  the  time  of  all  times  when 
the  children  should  have  music.  Christ- 
mas, children  and  music  are,  and  always 
have  been,  inseparably  associated  with 
every  thought  of  Christmas  festivities,  and 
it  is  particularly  appropriate  to  bring  beau- 
tiful music  into  the  lives  of  the  children 
at  this  time. 

The  Victor  will  be  a  splendid  innovation 
for  the  Christmas  exercises,  and  the  special 
list  of  records  which  have  just  been  issued 
for  the  Christmas  season  will  afford  inter- 
esting and  instructive  entertainment. 

Some  day  there  will 
surely  be  a  \  ictor  in  your 
school.  Why  not  enlist 
its  valuable  assistance 
right  now? 

Any  Victor  dealer  will 
tjladly  place  the  special  School 
Victor  in  your  school  on  trial, 
or  write  to  us  and  we  w'ill  ar- 
range it  for  you. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking   Machine    Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV 

$60   special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

rile  Iinrn  can  1)0  re- 
niovfii  ami  the  instninient 
sfcurel.v  locked  lo  protect 
it  from  dust  and  promis- 
ninns  use  bv  irresponsible 
p.-»,ple. 
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"Mcintosh  Lanterns  are  Honest  Lanterns 


The    Ideal    Classroom 

Is  Equipped  with  a  Stereopticon  and  one  that  is  Easy  to  Operate — Simple — Efficient 

The     Mcintosh  I^ioptiCOFl  ^^     Just     Out 

You  Can  attach  it  to  an  ordinary  incandescent  socket,  using  5  amperes,  110  to  115  volts,  and 
project  pictures  at  a  cost  of  about  3c.  per  hour. 

It  Is  on  a  base  5^  inches  in  diameter.     It  is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  operate  it  after  a  few 
moments'  practice.     It  is  the  most  efficient  machine  in  its  class  ever  produced. 
It  Is  the  ideal  class  room  lantern,  and  can  even  be  used  in  the  halls  or  assembly  room. 
Price  is  only  $35.00  complete  with  rheostat.      We  have  other  lanterns  from  $20.00  up. 
We  Will  send  a  little  booklet  telling  about  the  Miopticon  if  you  want  it.     It  is  free.     A  post- 
card will  bring  it  to  you.     Write  for  it  now. 


Mcintosh  Stereopticon  Co., 


453-60  Atlas  Block,  Chicago 


4A 


NEW     BOOKS     ON     THE     NEW     LIST 


4B 


"^JUh^ 


.%A^.^^y4AY^  ^  Vt^^  X.-4>^ 


List  No. 

7815  Geography  by  Grades   (Miller  &  Davis)  New  York  City,  The  Earth,  Grade  4A   

7816  Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis)  New  York  City,  The  Earth,  Grade  4A,  with  folder  maps.. 

7817  Geography  by  Grades   (Miller  &  Davis)  The  Earth,  The  Continents,   Grade  4B    

7818  Geography  by  Grades   (Miller  &  Davis)   The  Earth,  The  Continents,  Grade  4B,  with  folder  maps. 


Price 

$0.40 

.44 

.40 

.44 


7A — North  America,  United  States  and  Its  Dependencies   (Niver  &  Farrell),  List  No.  6721. 


Our  series  of  Geography  by  Grades  now  comprise  the  following;  4A — 
Neiv  York  City,  The  Earth  (Miller  &  Davis),  List  No.  7815.  4B — The 
Earth,  The  Continents  (Miller  &  Davis),  List  No.  7817.  5A — North 
America,  United  States  (Niver),  List  No.  1780a.  5B — United  States 
(Niver),  List  No.  1780b.  6A — Canada,  Spanish-America  (Niver  &  Far- 
rell), List  No.  6719.  6B— Europe  (Niver  &  Farrell),  List  No.  6720. 
7B — Asia,  Africa, Australia  and  Oceania  (Niver  &  Farrell),  List  No.  6722. 


31-33-35  "West    15th  Street 


HINDS,   NOBLE    &    ELDREDGE,   Publishers 


New  York  City 


Pandora— Oh,  that  is  Mercury.     What  did  he  say?' 

Epimetheus — He  said  that  we  must  not  touch  the  box,  because  it 
contained  a  secret. 

Pandora — Oh,  I  wish  I  knew  what  it  contains. 

Epimetheus — Come  out  in  the  garden,  Pandora,  and  have  some 
fruit.     {They  walk  around,  play  a  little,  pretend  to  eat.) 

Pandora — I  wonder  what  is  in  the  box  ? 

Epimetheus — O  Pandora,  you  talk  of  nothing  but  the  box.  I  am 
tired  of  it. 

Pandora — Suppose  we  open  it  a  little  way. 

Epimetheus — I  tell  you  we  must  not  touch  it.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had 
never  been  left  here.     (Epimetheus  goes  out  sadly.) 

Pandora — What  a  pretty  box !  What  a  lovely  gold  cord  tying  it. 
I  am  going  to  take  a  peep.  (Lifts  up  the  cover.  Then,  with  a  horrified 
look,  tries  to  close  it  doxvn  again.    Meanwhile  Epimetheus  has  come 


in  and  stands  watching.  There  is  tapping  on  the  inside  of  the  box. 
"Let  me  out!  Let  me  out."  The  cover  goes  up  and  a  figure  arises. 
[A  child,  head  and  body  covered  zvith  purple  cloth  ivould  do.  Have 
holes  for  the  eyes,  nose  and  month.]  The  children,  affrighted,  stand 
back.) 

Pandora — Who  are  you? 

Figure— Little  one,  I  am  sorrow.  Some  people  call  me  trouble. 
Have  you  never  heard  of  me? 

Both  children — No,  we  have  never  heard  of  sorrow. 

Pandora — What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Sorrow— I  am  going  abroad  through  the  world.  The  rosy  face 
shall  grow  pale,  the  strong  limbs  weak.  All  people  shall  feel  my 
blighting  touch. 

Epimetheus— Why  do  you  do  these  dreadful  things? 

Pandora — Won't  you  please  go  back  in  the  box? 

Sorrow — I  can  never  go  back.    Why  did  you  let  me  out? 
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BEST    FOR    SCHOOL    USE 


Colonial 

^  Chalk©  Wax 

Crayons 


White  — '  Colored  —  Dustless 

"  A  crayon  for  every  purpose  " 

Teachers  :  Send  for  catalog,  pick  out  the  numbers  you  want, 
and    we  will   send  you  samples,  postage   paid 

THE  COLONIAL  CRAYON  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO 


Do  we,  Epimetheus? 
You  opened  the  box. 


Pandora  (ivecpiiig) — I  only  wanted  to  see  what  was  in  the  box. 
Oh !  I  am  so  sorry  I  did  it. 

Sorrow — Good-by,  children.  You  will  see  more  of  me  by-and- 
by.     (Passes  out.) 

Epimetheus — I  don't  like  sorrow.     Do  you.  Pandora? 

Pandora — No,  I  don't.  I  hope  she  never  comes  back.  (Another 
sound  of  tapping  from  the  box.  Children  run  around  the  room  in  great 
terror.  This  time  a  figure  in  black  cloth  rises  from  the  box.  The 
children  stand  petrified.) 

Pandora — Who    are    you? 

Figure — I  am  sin. 

Pandora — What  is  sin? 

Figure — It  means   wrong-doing. 

Pandora — We  never  do  wrong. 

Epimetheus — You  do.  Pandora. 

Pandora — Oh,  but  I  didn't  mean  to  do  wrong.  I'll  never  do  it 
agan. 

Sin — You  won't  need  to.  Through  you  sorrow  and  sin  will  spread 
throughout  the  world. 

Pandora  (weeps  brokcnhcc>rtedly)--Oh.  why  did  I  touch  the  box? 
Why  did  I  touch   it? 

Epimetheus — Arc  you   worse   than   Sorrow  ? 

Sin — Much  worse.  Sorrow  sometimes  makes  people  think.  Some- 
times it  makes  hard  hearts  soft.  It  makes  beautiful  characters  better. 
But  sin  is  all  bad.  In  an  instant  I  can  make  beautiful  white  snow 
look  like  filthy  mud.  The  white  robe  of  innocence  becomes  black  as 
ink  (The  children  shrink  further  and  further  from  the  figure.)  I  have 
broken  up  the  happiest  homes;  I  have  destroyed  the  most  promising 
buds.  The  good  fly  away  from  me.  They  know  that  my  very  breath 
brings  danger.  Farewell,  you  are  too  young  for  me  yet.  I  go  abroad 
to  spread   destruction. 

Epimetheus — Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself? 

Sin— No,  it  is  my  work;  I  glory  in  it.     (Stalks  out.) 

Epimetheus — I   will  never  have  anything  to   do  with   sin. 


Books  on  New  York 
City  Supply  List 

READERS. 

6796  Riverside    Primer    $0.24 

6797  Riverside  First  Reader   28 

7400  Riverside  Second  Reader   32 

7401  Riverside  Third   Reader   40 

7402  Riverside  Fourth  Reader   44 

7932  Riverside  Fifth  Reader    44 

7933  Riverside  Sixth  Reader   '. 44 

DRAMATIC   READERS. 

6S11     Stevenson's  Children's  C'lassies  in  Dramatic  Form.  Botik  I $0.24 

6180    Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  in  l)raniatic  Form,  Book  IT 28 

2365     Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  III 32 

6S68     Stevenson's  Children's  Classics   in  Dramatic  Form,   Book   IV 40 

7446     Stevenson's  Children's  Classics  iu  Dramatic  Form,  Book  V 48 

ENGLISH. 
New  Webstcr-Cooley  Course  iu  English. 

6145  First   Book.    1.4.  to  5B    $0.32 

6146  Second  Book.  6A  to  t^B    4S 

FOR  EVEJIING  SCHOOLS. 

1712     O'Brien's  Enslish  for  Foreigners,  Book  I $0.40 

7S0O     O'Biien's  English  for  Foreigners,   Book   II 56 

HISTORIES. 

2513  Tappan's  American   Hero  Stories    ■ $0.44 

1S27  Tappan's  Our  Country's  Story   52 

1S2S  Tappan's   England's   Story    68 

2514  Tappan's  J:tory  of  the  Greek  I'eople   52 

S03.S  Tappan's  Story  of  the  Roman  People   52 

1S06  Fiske's  History  of  the  D.  S 80 

7829  Thwaites  &  Kendall's  History  of  the  U.  S 80 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

16  East  40th  Street  New  YorklCity 


Pandora — Never,  never,  1  will  fly  everytime  I  see  her  coming. 
She  is  ugly,  ugly.      (Another  tap  conies  from  the  box.) 

Pandora  (panic  stricken) — Don't  open  the  box,  Epimetheus;  don't 
let  any  more  out. 

Epimetheus — Could  there  be  any  thing  worse  than  the  last? 

Pandora — I  don't  know,  but  I  am  afraid,  afraid.  Don't  open  the 
box.  (Tapping  comes.  A  low,  sweet  voice  speaks.)  I  am  a  friend;  I 
can  help  you. 

Pandora — She   says  she   is  a  friend. 
Epimetheus — We  need  a  friend. 

Pandora — Yes,  we  do.  (They  open  the  box,  and  a  lovely  fairy  in 
white,  with  glittering  wings  and  a  silver  crozcn,  steps  out.  The  chil- 
dren stand  surprised,  smiling.) 

Both — Who  are  you? 

Vision — I  am  Hope,  dear  children ;  I  thought  you  needed  me. 

Pandora — Yes,  we  do.     We  have  seen  Sorrow. 

Epimetheus — And  Sin  has  been  near  us. 

Both — But  she  did  not  touch  us. 

Hope — That  is  well,  my  children. 

Pandora — What  is  your  work,  dear  Hope? 

Hope — I  go  to  those  whom  Sorrow  has  touched,  and  lift  their 
heads.  I  bring  back  vigor  to  the  fainting  limbs  and  color  to  the  pale 
cheeks. 

Both — How  good  you  arc,  dear  Hope.     (Each  takes  a  hand.) 

Epimetheus — But  you  have  no  power  against  Sin,  have  you? 

Hope — Yes,  children,  I  have. 

Pandora — Can  you  make  her  inky  robe  white? 

Hope — As  white  as  the  day  it  was  made. 

Both— How  ? 

Hope — I  bring  tliem  to  repentance.  I  whisper  to  them  until  they 
are  truly  sorry,  and  they  become  white  again. 

Both — How  beautiful. 

Pandora — I  am  so  glad  to  know  you,  dear. 

Hope — If  it  hadn't  been  for  Sin  and  Sorrow,  we  would  never  have 
known  you.     How  strange  it  seems. 
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THE  BRONX 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

1611    Washington   Avenue 
THE  BRONX,  NEW  YORK 

Established   1907  Phone,  Tremont  2846 

Approved  ij)  Board  of  Regents 


TWENTY-SECOND  TERM 

Regents  English  to  Foreigners 

Cooper  Union     Civil  Service 
College  General  Education 


Joseph  Becker,  A.B.     Jacob  Grossman,  B.S. 

'  President  Principal 


ONE  DOLLAR  BUYS 

Ten  ice  cream  sodas;  or  a  matinee 

ticket;   or  a   pair  of  gloves;   or  a 

number  of  other  /I'u/e  luxuries  or 

necessities. 

It  is  also   the  yearly  subscription 


price 


of 


Teachers  Monographs 


The  Progressive  Teacher's   Daily 
Guide  and  Mentor. 

THE  MAXIMUM  OF  VALUE 
THE  MINIMUM  OF  PRICE 

EIGHT  MONTHLY  TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS 
ONE  DOLLAR 


Hope — If  it  hadn't  been  for  Sorrow  and  Sin,  you  would  never  have 
needed  me. 

Both  Children— 

Oh,  beautiful  Hope, 

How  great  is  thy  worth! 
Thy  smile  sends  a  gleam 
O'er  all  the  sad  earth ; 
Changes  gloom  into  brightness 

And  sorrow  to  joy, 
And    e'en    the   black    shadow 
Of  sin  can  destroy. 

LETTERS— 4A-4B. 

Parts  of  a  Letter. 

Every  letter  has  five  parts.     They  are : 

I.     The   heading.         U.     The    salutation.         HI.     The   body. 

IV.     The  ending.        V.    The  signature. 
Each  of  these  headings  should  be  made  the  subject  of  study  and 
explanation. 

Form  of  address : 


Name  of  Addressee, 
Number  and  Street, 
City, 

State. 


Kinds  of  letters:    (a)   Business  letters,     (b)   Letter  of  application, 
(a)   Business  letter: 

Pupil's  address    (Number  and  Street) 
City  and  State, 
Date. 
.Miraham  and  Straus, 

Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  to  the  above  address,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  the     j 
following  articles ; 

54  dozen  official  Spalding's  baseballs. 
1/12  dozen  official  "M"  basketball. 
Enclosed  please  find  check   for  $12.00  in  payment   for   the   above     i 
order. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Signature. 
Letter  of  application   (in  answer  to  "ad.")  : 

Wanted— Boy,  IS  years  old,  for  office  work.    Must  be  good  penman     j 
and    quick    at    figures.      References.      Address    P.    O.    327,    "World," 
Downtown. 

545  Graham  Ave., 

Chicago,  111., 

Nov.  1,  1913. 

P.  O.  327, 

"World,"  Downtown. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  respectfully  submit  my  application  for  the  position  of  office  boy 
in  your  establishment. 

I  am  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  Public  School  No.  87.    The 
pentnanship  of  this  letter  is  a  fair  sample  of  my  handwriting. 

References  as  to  my  character  and  ability  will  be  gladly  furnished 
by  my  principal  and  teachers. 

Awaiting  a  favorable  response,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

Name. 
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American     Steel     Sanitary     Desks 

Electric  Welded  Warranted  Unbreakable 

Made  in  4  styles  of  stationary  and  adjustable.  Are 
the  highest  achievement  ever  attained  in  school  room 
furniture.  The  only  desks  that  are  built  for  everlasting 
w^ear  and  improved  class  room  appearance.  Over 
300,000  giving  service  today.  Standards  built  of  Sani- 
tary Triangular  Steel  (see  trade  mark),  book  boxes 
have  continuous  sides  panelled.    Write  for  booklet  J-K. 

Blackboards  and   School   Equipment 

fully  illustrated  in  our  1 20-Page  Catalog,  an 
essential  Directory  of  the  school  room.  Every 
superintendent   should   have   a   copy. 

Write  for  Catalog  J-L  and  School  Equipment 
Review^. 


Hmerican  Seating  Company 


American     Steel 
Assembly   Chair. 


218  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


15    E.    32d    St. 
NEW  YORK. 


American  Steel 
Automatic  Desk. 


American  Steel 


Adjustable  Desk  &  Chair. 
"Adjusts  to  fit  the  Pupil." 


PUNCTUATION— 4B. 

Punctuation.  Words  independent  by  direct  address ;  e.xclamations." 
Syllabus  in  English. 

The  note  of  exclamation  (  !)  marks  the  end  of  a  sentence  that 
cypresses  strong  feeling;  as,  "Bless  my  soul!"  said  Schwartz. 

The  note  of  exclamation  is  also  used  after  the  nominative  of 
address  when  strong  feeling  is  indicated;  as,  A  very  pretty  business, 
indeed,  Mr.  Gluck ! 

The  note  of  exclamation  is  also  used  after  interjections;  as,  Oh  I 
Ah !     Alas !     Hurrah !  etc. 

When  O  is  used  before  the  nominative  of  address,  the  note  of  ex- 
clamation follows  the  noun ;  as,  O  Mary !  don't  do  it ! 
Sentences  that  express  strong  feeling : 

(1)   "Be  off!"  said  Schwartz.     (2)   Why,  the  mutton's  been  cut! 
(3)  Such  a  night  as  it  was  !    (4)  Pray  Heaven  it  may  be  the  last !     (5) 
"That's  right!"  said  the  dwarf.— From  The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Sentences  containing  interjections: 

(1)  "Hello!"  said  the  little  gentleman.  (2)  "Can't  what!"  said  the 
old  gentleman.  (3)  "Ay!"  said  Hans,  "there  are  enough  of  them  to 
keep  you  warm.  Walk!"  (4)  "Bread,  indeed!"  said  Schwartz.  (5) 
"Off,  and  be  hanged!"  cried  Hans.  (6)  Oh!  and  you  were  cutting  it 
hot,  I  suppose.  (7)  "Ah!"  said  Gluck  aloud.  (8)  "Bless  me!"  said 
Gluck  again,  "what  is  that?"  (9)  "Hello!"  said  the  voice.  (10) 
"Listen!"  said  the  little  man.  (11)  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  me!  My  mug! 
my  mug!  my  mug!  (12)  Something  seemed  to  say  to  him  all  the  time, 
"Beware,  beware!"  (13)  There  was  nothing  to  disturb  them,  for,  alas! 
Nig  herself  was  now  dead.  (14)  "Look  out!"  "look  out!"  "The  cat!" 
"The  hawk!"  "The  owl!"  "The  boy  with  the  gun!"  (15)  When,  lo! 
in  the  morning  the  cats  were  all  fled. 

Sentences  containing  nominatives  of  address: 

(1)  Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  State!  (2)  Sail  on,  O  Union, 
strong  and  great!      (3)    Thy  mercy  on   Thy  people.  Lord!      (4)    My 


country!  'tis  of  thee  I  sing.  (5)  Our  father's  God!  to  Thee  we  sing. 
(6)  Protect  us  by  Thy  might.  Great  God,  our  King  I  (7)  Hail,  Colum- 
bia! happy  land!  (8)  Hail,  ye  heroes,  heaven-born  band!  (9)  Majestic 
monarch  of  the  cloud!  (10)  Break,  break,  break  on  thy  cold  gray 
stones,  O  Sea! 

PUNCTUATION— 5A. 
Words  in  Series. 

Three  or  more  words  of  the  same  part  of  speech,  following  one 
another,  must  be  separated  by  commas ;  as,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  tools  of  knowledge. 

When  words  connected  by  a  conjunction  follow  in  successive  pairs 
a  comma  should  be  inserted  after  each  pair ;  as,  language  and  literature, 
music  and  art,  science  and  mathematics,  all  enricli  the  world. 

Sentences  Cont.'^ining  Words  in  Series. 
(From  Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  New  England  History.) 

(1)  Having  always  fed  heartily  on  pumpkin  pies,  doughnuts,  Indian 
puddings  and  other  Puritan  dainties,  she  was  as  round  and  plump  as 
a  pudding  herself. 

(2)  — All  that  he  had  enjoyed,  or  suffered,  or  seen,  or  heard,  or 
acted — had  contributed  somewhat. 

(3)  The  whole  value  of  the  recovered  treasure,  plate,  bullion, 
precious  stones,  and  all  was  estimated  at  more  than  two  millions  of 
dollars. 

(4)  The  wood  fire  is  a  kindly,  cheerful,  sociable  spirit. 

(5)  What  boy  would  dare  to  play,  or  whisper,  or  even  glance  aside 
from  his  book,  while  Master  Cheever  is  on  the  lookout  behind  his 
spectacles  ? 

(6)  I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance 

Among  my  skimming  swallows. — Tennyson. 

(7)  Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing. 

Onward  through  life  he  goes.— Longfellow. 

(8)  His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long. 
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Si  Welsbach 

Tliis  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  teen 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  a  great  many  schools  throughout 
all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws    the    Light 

DOWN 

Where    You    Want  It 

SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


REFLEX 
LIGHT 


Get  the  Genuine 

Latest  Improvement  in 
Gas     Lighting 


Write  for  Illastraltd  Booklet 


WELSBACH  GAS  LAMP  CO. 


392  Canal  Street 


New  York  City 


SOME  LIVE  BOOKS 

On  the  New  York  City  List 

THE   EDSON   LAING  BASAL   READERS. 

By  Associate   Superintendent  Andrew   IV.  Edson 
and  Miss  Mary  E.  Laing. 

List  No.  7905     Book  One— Busy  Folk   $0.28 

List  No.  7906     Book  Two— Lend  a  Hand   32 

List  No.  7907     Book  Three— Neighbors   36 

List  No.  7908     Book  Four- Working   Together    40 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READERS. 

List  No.  6791     The  Circus  Reader— 1 B   28 

List  No.  6794     The  Realistic  Reader— lA-lB    24 

List  No.  6792     The  Little   Home  Workers— IB 28 

List  No.  8003     Rafter's  City  &  Town— 4A-4B 36 

THE  STONE  MILLIS  ARITHMETICS. 

List  No.  6931     The  Primary— 3A-4B    28 

List  No.  6744     The  Intermediate— 5 A-6B    32 

List  No.  6745     The  Advanced— 7 A-8B    36 

This  series  is  used  exclusively  with  splendid  results  in  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools. 

THE    SOUTHWORTH    STONE    EXERCISE    BOOK    IN 

ARITHMETIC. 
List  No.  6163— For  Grades  5A-8B   $0.36 

Contains  tables  for  rapid  calculation  work,  short  methods, 
oral  and  written  problems.  Recommended  for  Departmental 
classes. 

Complete  List  of  Books  mailed  upon  request. 

BENJ.  H.  SANBORN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CITY  BOSTON 

623  So.   Wahash  Ave.  15-17  West  38th  St.  120  Boylston  St. 

Represented  in   New  York  City 

By   DANIEL   F.   SHEEHAN, 


His  face  is  like  the  tan. — Ibid.  , 

(9)  And  the  smoke  rose  slowly,  slowly, 

Ever  rising,  rising,  rising, 

Till  it  touched  the  top  of  heaven. 

(10)  Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect. 
Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature. 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle ! 

Sentences  Containing  Words  in  Pairs. 

(1)  Came  the  Delawares  and  I\Iohawks, 
Came  the  Choctaws  and  Camanches, 
Came  the  Shoshonies  and  Blackfeet, 
Came  the  Pawnees  and  Omahas, 
Came  the  Mandans  and  Dacotahs, 
Came  the  Hurons  and  Ojibways. 

(2)  I  am  weary  of  your  quarrels. 
Weary  of  your  wars  and  bloodsheds. 

Of  your  wranglings  and  dissensions. 

(3)  He  braved  storm  and  danger,  wind  and  wave,  fire  and  sword, 
to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

(4)  Love  and  duty,  faith  and  loyalty,  hope  and  purity,  all  these 
virtues  dwelt  in  her. 

(5)  Fame  and  fortune,  money  and  position,  glory  and  renown  are 
the  aim  of  ambitious  men. 

(6)  Calmly  and  patiently,  wisely  and  deliberately,  slowly  and 
surely,  he  reaches  his  goal. 

(7)  Her  voice  was  sweet  and  low,  pure  and  true,  gentle  and  kind. 

(8)  He  thought  and  read,  worked  and  studied,  lived  and  learned. 

(9)  Love  is  sunshine,  hate  is  shadow, 

Life  is  checkered  shade  and  sunshine.     ' 

(10)  Bread  and  butter,  milk  and  meat,  fruit  and  vegetables,  all 
sustain  life. 

GRAMMAR— 7A. 

(Continued  from  the  November,  1913,  Monogr.\phs.) 
Fifth  Month. 
Plan. 
The  Adverbial  Clause : 

1.  Its  use  (continued). 

(a)  To  express  manner. 

(b)  To  express  cause. 

2.  Exercises  in  analysis  and  synthesis  of: 

The  Verb:     Review. 

(a)  Conjugation  of  regular  verb. 

(b)  Classification  of  verb  as  to  use :  Transitive,  intransitive, 
copulative. 

(c)  Classification  of  verb  as  to  form:     Irregular. 

(d)  Voices :     Active,  passive. 

(e)  Moods:     Indicative,  subjunctive,  imperative. 

(f)  Tenses:  Present,  past,  future,  present  perfect,  past  perfect, 
future  perfect. 

(g)  Principal  parts  of  irregular  verbs. 

Details. 

"He  lives  as  he  has  always  lived."  Here  the  adverbial  clause  an- 
swers the  question  "how?"  "in  what  way?"  and  therefore  may  be  said 
to  express  manner.  An  adverbial  clause  may  also  express  cause;  in 
the  sentence  "We  took  our  horses  because  the  trip  was  a  long  one," 
the  subordinate  clause  modifies  the  predicate  and  is  an  answer  to  the 
question  "why?" 

Select  the  adverbial  clauses  in  the  following  sentences  and  tell 
what  each  expresses : 

(1)  "Let  the  world  go  how  it  will."  (2)  As  you  sow,  so  shall 
you  reap.  (3)  They  rebelled  because  they  were  ill-treated.  (4)  As 
he  has  shown  such  courage,  let  us  reward  him.  (5)  Since  the  people 
desire  it,  let  it  be  so.  (6)  My  daily  walk  no  longer  tires  me  as  it 
used  to.  (7)  Practice  as  you  preach.  (8)  As  you  did  address  me  in 
such  terms,  go  thy  way.  (9)  He  sang  as  he  never  sang  before.  (10) 
As  the  mother,  so  the  child. 
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Construct  sentences  in  which  the  following  clauses  shall  appear  as 
modifiers.     Tell  of  each  what  it  expresses : 

(1)  As  we  asked  him  to.  (2)  Because  you  called  him.  (3)  As 
he  always  does.  (4)  For  they  had  no  idea  of  the  consequences.  (5) 
As  you  have  always  done.  (6)  As  the  tree  groweth  by  the  banks  of 
the  river.  (7)  As  the  Pilgrims  used  to  do.  (8)  As  you  are  in  a 
hurry.  (9)  Because  he  did  more  and  more  daily.  (10)  For  word 
had  reached  headquarters. 

Plan. 

The  Adverbial  Clause   (continued). 
I.  Its  uses: 

(a)    To  express  conditions,     (b)   To  express  concession, 
(c)   To  express  purpose,     (d)   To  express  result. 
II.  Exercises  in  analysis  and  synthesis  of. 

Details. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  uses  of  the  adverbial  clause  which 
it  renders  in  common  with  the  simple  adverb  and  the  adverbial  phrase. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  functions  peculiar  to  adverbial  clauses. 
Important  among  these  is  its  use  to  express  condition.  "If  it  rains, 
we  shall  not  go."  The  subordinate  clause  modifies  the  predicate  and 
denotes  a  condition.  So  too  in  such  sentences  as,  "You  say  a  word. 
and  it  will  be  done"  (a  complex  sentence),  and  "Should  he  order  it, 
they  will  have  to  comply."  Another  service  not  infrequently  ren- 
dered by  the  adverbial  clause  is  its  use  to  denote  concession:  "Al- 
though far  behind  his  rival,  he  still  kept  up  the  race."  The  adverbial 
clause  may  be  used  to  express  purpose  or  result,  although  the  phrase 
is  more  commonly  employed  for  this  function.  Thus  we  may  either 
"He  started  a  garden  to  keep  busy,"  or  "He  started  a  garden  so  that 
he  would  be  kept  busy." 

Select  the  adverbial  clauses  in  the  following  sentences  and  tell 
what  each  expresses: 

(1)  The  snow  had  fallen  so  high,  one  could  not  go  out  of  doors. 
(2)  We  take  this  daily  exercise  that  we  may  reduce  weight.  (3)  His 
V,  riting  is  so  poor  that  one  unacquainted  with  it  can  hardly  decipher 
it.  (4)  The  animal  approached  quietly  so  as  not  to  disturb  him.  (5) 
It  you  insist,  I  yield.  (6)  He  took  a  cab  so  as  to  get  there  in  good 
time.  (7)  Though  not  ten  people  attended,  the  lectures  still  were 
given.  (8)  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  conduct,  though  no  one  agrees 
with  me.  (9)  If  the  war  had  ended  diflferently,  who  knows  where  we 
might  now  have  been?  (10)  Should  Alfred  come  before  I  get  back, 
please  ask  him  to  wait. 

Write :  (a)  ten  conditional  clauses  (adverbial  clauses  expressing 
condition)  each  beginning  with  "if."  (b)  ten  adverbial  clauses  de- 
noting concession,  each  beginning  with  "though,"  or  "although."  (c) 
ten  adverbial  clauses  denoting  purpose  or  result,  each  introduced  by 
"that"  or  "so  that."  (d)  ten  adverbial  clauses  expressing  condition, 
each  introduced  by  "were"  or  "should." 

Point  out  the  adverbial  clauses  in  the  following  sentences  and 
tell  what  service  each  renders. 

(1)  Wherever  he  went  he  was  always  at  home.  (2)  The  man 
stood  in  the  doorway  looking  as  pale  as  a  sheet.  (3)  We  do  it  for 
you,  for  have  you  not  served  us?  (4)  The  men  rejoiced,  for  soon 
they  were  to  return  home.  (S)  The  happier  he  is,  the  better  for  us. 
(6)  Say  nothing,  so  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  answer  for.  (7) 
The  service  was  so  poor  that  we  were  glad  to  leave  the  place.  (8) 
They  would  have  come,  had  they  been  invited.  (9)  If  the  Romans 
had  remained  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  Rome 
might  still  have  endured  the  attacks.  (10)  Though  no  one  thinks  so 
to-day,  many  were  of  that  opinion  only  a  century  ago.  (11)  Let  me 
advise  you,  for  you  need  my  counsel.  (12)  Rise  and  toil  that  ye  may 
grow  weary  and  rest.  (13)  You  did  so  because  you  had  our  hap- 
piness in  mind.  (14)  For  the  kind  care  you  have  taken,  who  can  re- 
pay you? 

Adverbial  clauses :  Review.  The  following  uses  of  the  adverbial 
clause  have  been  emphasized:  (1)  Its  use  to  express  time;  (2)  its 
use  to  express  manner;  (3)  its  use  to  express  place;  (4)  its  use  to 
express  degree;  (5)  its  use  to  express  cause;  (6)  its  use  to  express 
condition;  (7)  its  use  to  express  concession;  (8)  its  use  to  express 
purpose  or  result. 
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The  Peters  &  Brumbaugh 
Method  Readers 

By  Merian  S.  Peters, 

Principal   of   Calhoun   School,   Philadelphia, 
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Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Superintendent   of   Philadelphia   Schools. 

BOOK  ONE 

Teacher's  Edition  of  Book  One. 
Cards    (in  Box)   for  Book   One. 

BOOK  TWO 

Teacher's  Edition  of  Book  Two. 
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{Continued  from  November,  1913,  Moxogr.^phs.) 
GRAMMAR— 7B. 

Fifth  ]Mo.n'th. 

Plan. 
Analysis  and   Synthesis : 

1.  Adverbial  objectives. 

2.  The  omitted  relative  pronoun. 

3.  Ellipsis  with  "than." 

4.  "Words   understood"  with  adverbial   clauses  of  degree. 

5.  Omission  of  the  conjunction  "that." 

6.  Synthesis  of  simple  sentences  into  complex  and  compound 

ones. 

Review. 

(a)  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

(b)  Complete  conjugation  of  verb  in  synopsis  form. 

(c)  Exercises  in  proper  placing  of  adverbial  clauses. 

(d)  The  participle. 

(1)  Uses:     As  adjective.     As  noun. 

(2)  Present.     Past.     Perfect. 

(e)  The  infinitive. 

(1)  Uses  of. 

(2)  Forms  of. 


HYGIENE    AND    ETHICS— lA. 

(Continued  from  page  130.) 
The  following  stories  are  helpful  in  developing  a  child's  character: 
Obedience. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  mouse  went  out  for  a  walk.  Mother  mouse  said 
to  him,  "Do  not  go  near  the  trap." 

The  little  mouse  was  hungry.     He  saw  some  cheese.     He  nibbled 
the  cheese.    "Snap"  went  the  trap  and  the  poor  little  mouse  was  caught. 
He  wished  then  that  he  had  listened  to  his  mother. 
Selfishness. 

Fido  carried  a  piece  of  meat  to  the  brook.  He  saw  his  shadow  in 
the  water  and  thought  it  was  another  dog.  The  selfish  dog  growled 
and  lest  his  dinner. 

Honesty. 

An  old  Indian  once  bought  some  things  from  a  white  man.  When 
he  opened  the  bundle  he  found  some  money  inside.  "How  lucky  I  am," 
he  said  to  himself.  I  will  buy  lots  of  things  with  this  monej-.  All 
during  the  day  and  night  something  within  him  said,  "Take  it  back! 
It  is  not  yours !'  'The  next  day  he  went  to  the  man  with  the  money 
and  said,  "I  have  brought  your  money  back.  It  is  not  mine.  Now  I 
shall  sleep  in  peace." 

Gratitude. 

An  elephant  used  to  pass  by  an  old  man's  fruit  stand  every  morn- 
ing. Each  time  he  passed,  the  man  gave  him  something  to  eat.  One 
day  the  elephant  became  enraged  at  his  keeper  and  broke  away  and 
ran  through  the  streets.  The  people  scattered  in  all  directions.  On 
came  the  huge  beast  smashing  and  destroying  everything.  The  man's 
little  boy  was  right  in  his  way,  but  when  he  came  to  the  fruit  stand 
and  saw  the  child,  he  took  it  up  gently  in  his  trunk  and  set  it  one  side. 
Then  he  ran  down  the  street  as  wild  and  as  angry  as  before. 

Stubbornness. 

A  donkey  carrying  sponges  came  to  a  stream.  He  would  not  follow 
his  master  over  a  bridge  nearby.  He  tried  to  wade  through  the  straem. 
The  sponges  filled  with  water.    Down  he  sank  and  was  drowned. 

Greediness. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  man  who  had  a  goose  that  laid 
a  golden  egg  every  day.     One  day  the  man  said,  "If  I  only  had  all  the 
eggs  the  goose  will  lay,  I  should  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 
Finally  he  killed  the  bird  and  when  he  came  to  look  for  more  eggs, 
there  were  none  to  be  found. 


(Finest  Beyond  Question.) 
That's    the    verdict    of    the    readers    of    Teachers    Mono- 
graphs. 
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Food. 

As  our  bodies  need  something  to  keep  them  working  we  must 
eat  regularly  every  day.  We  must  not  eat  between  meals,  as  we  would 
overload  our  stomachs.  The  following  are  some  of  the  foods  we  may 
choose  from. 

Breakfast. — Cereal,  fruit,  eggs,  milk,  bread  and  butter. 

LH;u-/i.^Fruit,  milk,  soup,  bread  and  butter. 

Dinner. — Soup,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  milk,  bread  and  butter. 

Water  is  very  necesssary  for  our  bodies.  We  should  take  a  drink 
of  water  after  every  meal  and  during  the  day. 

It  is  most  important  that  children  eat  a  good,  big  breakfast.  All 
the  running  and  jumping  they  do  during  the  day  requires  strength, 
which  is  furnished  by  the  food. 

In  order  to  make  our  food  soft,  we  must  take  little  bites,  eat 
slowly,  and  chew  each  mouthful  a  long  time. 

We  must  not  wash  down  anything  we  are  eating  with  water  or 
milk,  but  should  drink  afterward. 

Reading   to   Pupils— 2A-2B. 

See  English  Syllabus.     See  suggestions  for  previous  grades. 

What  stories  have  you  read  to  the  pupils. 

No  teacher  who  is  in  sympathy  with  children  will  overlook  the 
joy  they  get  from  listening  daily — even  if  she  takes  but  ten  minutes — to 
reading  something  from  the  treasure  trove  of  child  literature. 

See  The  Monogr.aphs,  Vol.  VI,  No.  3,  October,  19(M. 

Sara  Cone  Bryant  suggests  the  following  for  the  Second  Grade : 

Arachne. 

The   Porcelain   Stove     Moufflore. 

Clytie. 

The  Legend  of  Traihng  Arbutus. 

Latona  and  the  Frogs. 

Dick  Whittington  and  His  Cat. 

Dora,  tlie  Little  Girl  of  the  Lighthouse. 

Proserpine. 

The  Miraculous   Pitcher. 

The  Bell  of  Justice. 

The  First  Snowdrop. 

The  Three   Golden  Apples. 

Adrocles  and  the  Lion. 

The  Old  Man  and  His  Donkey. 

The   Leak   in   the   Dyke. 

King   Tawny   Mane. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince. 

Narcissus. 

Why   the   Sea  is   Salt. 

The   Little   Hero   of   Haarlem. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

What  is  considered  to  be  the  first  extensive  list  of  books  and 
articles  on  industrial,  trade,  and  vocational  education  yet  compiled 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  LTnited  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
bibliography  was  prepared  by  Henry  R.  Evens,  of  the  editorial  division 
of  the  bureau,  assisted  by  members  of  the  library  staff. 

Literally  hundreds  of  books  and  articles  have  recently  appeared  on 
this  all-important  subject,  and  it  is  in  order  to  furnish  a  guide  to  the 
material  now  available  that  the  bureau  has  issued  its  bibliography. 
About  SOO  carefully  selected  titles  are  listed,  and  the  more  important 
works  are  summarized  for  the  busy  reader  who  wants  to  see  at  a 
glance  what  a  book  contains. 

Some  of  the  topics  covered  are ;  Work  and  citizenship ;  appren- 
ticeship ;  "blind-alley"  employments ;  continuation  schools ;  vocational 
legislation;  co-operative  courses;  economic  and  social  value  of  indus- 
trial training;  industrial  efficiency;  industrial  education  in  foreign 
countries  ;  attitude  of  trade  unions ;  vocational  guidance. 


Consolidation  of  schools  is  going  on  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
United  States  that,  even  with  a  building  boom  in  progress,  many  local- 
ities report  fewer  schools  each  year.  Tennessee  offers  some  notable 
examples.  Knox  County  has  erected  14  new  buildings  during  the  year, 
yet  the  total  number  of  school  houses  in   use  has  been  reduced  from 


Order  From  This  List! 

irr'         Text  Books  ^^r 

7290   Forman's  History  of  the  United  States $.80 

7864   Werremeyer's  Arithmetic   by   Practice $.40 

Supplementary  Reading 

8047    Forman's  Stories  of  Useful  Inventions $.48 

7445    Sharp's  A  Watcher  in  the  Woods $.20 

The  Century  Readings  in  United  States  History 

7438    Explorers  and  Settlers $.40 

7437   The  Colonists  and  the  Revolution $.40 

7457  A   New   Nation $.40 

7458  Westward    Movement $.40 

8077  The  Civil  War $-40 

8078  The  Progress  of  a  United  People $.40 

For  further  informalion  address 


The  Century  Co. 


Union  Square 


New  York 


PRINCIPALS  6 "ay*  teachers 


This  will  buy  an  Accident  and  Health  Policy,  paying 
you  $10  to  $20  per  week  for  52  to  200  weeks,  for  any 
illness  or  accident.  It  pays  for  one  day,  one  week,  one 
month,  or  to  the  end  of  a  lifetime. 

In  addition  to  the  above  $2,000  to  $5,000  for  acci- 
dental death,  or  loss  of  hands,   feet  or  eyes. 

Thousands  of  principals  and  teachers  already  have  this 
contract,   and  are  being  benefited  thereby  daily. 

This  contract  is  guaranteed  by  a  New  York  Corporation, 
established  in   1876  with  $12,000,000  of  assets. 

Actual  cost  of  this  pohcy  for  a  vear  is  less  than  your  pay 
for  a   few  days'   absence  from  school. 

You  can  pay  the  $25.00  at  one  time  or  $5  will  place 
the  contract  in  force. 

Address  only 

GEORGE  W.  MEACHAM 

SPECIAL  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  REPRESENTATIVE 

Telephone  2685  John  90    William  StrCCt 
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Of  course  your  pupils  ask  questions 


on 


^  MYTHOLOGY, 


FOLKLORE, 

IDOLS,  Etc. 


Venus 


Nike 


webster's 
New  International 


Contains  not  only  r'What  was  the  Holy  Grail?" 

accurate,  concise,    ,.  „,,  .    .      _,, 

authoritative  an-j      ^'^^  "'^^  Atlas?" 

swers  to  ["  Who  was  sent  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece?"  etc. 

but  also  answers  to  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions, including  art,  astruuomy,  iMtany, 
geography,  music,  nautical  terms,  syno- 
nyms, zoology,  etc.  These  few  illustra- 
tions only  suggest  the  scope,  the  fullness, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  New  Interna- 
tional. What  an  advantage  to  your 
classes  to  be  equipped  with  the  latest 
and  best  MERRIAM  Webster!  Tliis  new 
creation  is  equivalent  In  type  matter  to  a 
15-volume  encyclopedia. 
More  than  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms. 
12,000   Biographical    Entries. 

Nearly   30,000   Geographical    Subjects. 

Over   6000   Illustrations.     2700   Pages. 

Your  schoolbooks  are  based  on  the 
Merriara- Webster  system  of  diacritical 
marks. 

Write   for   sample    pages. 

FREE    to   teachers,    story   of    "Jack." 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Atlas 

For  70  ysars  publishers  of  the  Genuine- Webster  Dictionaries 


RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING 
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The  National  Journal  of  the  Public 
Schools. 


READ    BY    SO.OOO    TEACHERS 


One  Page,  preferred  position,  $100 
One  Page,  -  -  -  -  75 
Half  Page,  -  -  -  -  50 
Quarter  Page,  -        -       -       30 

A  Discount  Allowed  for  Time  Contracts. 


Teachers  Monographs  Co. 

p.  O.   Box  47,  Madison  Square. 
Telephone   1737  Stuyvesant. 

9  East  17th  Street  New  York 


154  to  136.  How  consolidation  helps  attendance  is  shown  by  another 
Tennessee  country  (Lauderdale),  where  a  new  consolidated  school 
had  twice  the  enrollment  of  the  combined  three  schools  which  it  re- 
placed. The  better  consolidated  school  attracts  better  attendance,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  is  less  easy  to  reach. 


EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Education  in  foreign  countries  is  given  special  attention  in  a  sur- 
vey just  issued  for  free  distribution  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  in  the  belief  that  foreign  experience  is  particularly  valuable 
at  this  time  for  affording  light  on  school  problems  now  under  discussion 
in  the  United  States. 

In  vocational  training  especially,  the  report  points  out,  foreign  ex- 
perience needs  to  be  considered.  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Nor- 
way, and  other  European  nations  have  for  many  years  been  making 
provision  for  industrial  and  technical  instruction  in  public  schools,  and 
their  systems,  while  undoubtedly  not  adaptable  as  a  whole  to  Amer- 
ican conditions,  should  aid  materially  in  solving  the  vocational  problem 
in  the  Unitfed  States. 

English-speaking  countries  have  been  later  in  adapting  education 
to  industrial  needs.  Canada,  like  the  United  States,  is  now  wrestling 
with  the  problem ;  a  commission  on  industrial  training,  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  subject  for  the  past  three  years.  Scotland  has  been 
unusually  successful  in  providing  continuation  schools  that  avoid  the 
danger  of  too  early  specialization.  In  Ireland  municipal  technical 
schools  are  transforming  the  city  industries,  just  as  the  rural  industries 
were  transformed  by  the  earlier  agricultural  movement.  England  her- 
self, according  to  the  report,  "is  gaining  leader,ship  among  the  nations 
by  the  close  organization  of  all  the  agencies,  social  and  educational, 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  rural  life."  In  England  the  necessity 
for  better  adjustment  to  industrial  needs  has  been  brought  home  bv 
the  failure  of  the  children  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  pri- 
mary school.  It  is  estimated  that  six  out  of  seven  English  children 
never  appear  in  school  after  reaching  the  age  of  15. 

Practically  every  civilized  nation  is  considered  to  some  extent  in 
the  bureau's  report.  Among  special  topics  considered  are :  Health 
work  in  the  schools  of  Great  Britain;  rural  sschools  in  Denmark;  the 
teachers'  syndicates  in  France ;  education  for  citizenship  in  Germany ; 
instruction  for  emigrants  in  Italy;  Robert  College  in  Constantinople — 
an  American  foundation;  Russia's  efforts  tf  ro  rural  uplift;  and  the 
partial  adoption  in  New  South  Wales  of  the  educational  programme 
of  the  labor  party. 

NOTES. 

Danville,  Va.,  a  city  of  less  than  20,000  population,  has  spent  $500 
in  equipping  playgrounds  on  the  public  school  property. 


Parent-teacher  circles  and  the  civic  club  in  Lack  Haven,  Pa.,  are 
co-operating  to  control  cigarette  smoking  and  to  censor  moving  pic- 
ture shows. 


Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  has  introduced  an  elective  vocational  course  in 
the  eighth  grade,  giving  eight  periods  a  week  in  manual  training  and 
drawing  for  the  boys  and  eight  periods  a  week  in  sewing  and  cooking 
for  the  girls. 


For  the  first  time  the  schools  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  have  compulsor) 
attendance.  As  a  result,  729  more  children  are  in  school  this  year  than 
last,  and  half  of  them  are  colored.  The  sentiment  of  the  community  is 
overwhelming  in  favor  of  the  law. 


A  number  of  the  leading  business  and  professional  men  are  giving 
talks  to  the  high-school  students  at  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  on  vocational 
topics,  thereby  giving  the  boys  and  girls  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  the  men  who  are  doing  the  work  and  solving  the  problems  of  that 
community. 


Fitchburg,  Mass.,  which  has  had  a  co-operative  industrial  course 
in  successful  operation  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  experimenting 
this  year  with  a  co-operative  commercial  course.  Several  seniors  have 
been  alternating  each  half  day  between  office  and  school,  thus  learning 
bookkeeping  and  stenography  under  office  conditions.    The  experiment 
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lias  been  so  successful  that  more  seniors  will  have  the  opportunity  next 
year  to  go  into  offices  one-half  of  each  school  day  day. 


For  the  past  ten  summers  the  school  board  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  has 
been  conducting  a  four-weeks'  continuation  school  for  those  pupils  in 
the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  not  regularly  promoted.  The 
I  average  yearly  attendance  of  this  school  has  been  about  60  pupils ; 
I  about  80  per  cent,  of  those  attending  having  made  up  deficiencies  and 
I  have  been  regularly  promoted,  and  about  85  per  cent,  of  those  thus 
,  promoted  have  made  good  in  their  grades  during  the  subsequent  year. 
!  The  expense  to  the  city  of  maintaining  the  summer  school  has  averaged 
'about  $125  per  year. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Robbins,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  transform  the  vacant 
'lots  in  and  about  that  city  into  flourishing  gardens  during  the  summer 
I  months  through  the  aid  of  school  boys.  Suitable  lots  throughout  the 
I  city  will  be  selected.  A  competent  super\-isor  will  be  appointed  to  have 
i  charge  of  the  work  and  the  parents  of  the  boys  will  be  requested  to 
■co-operate  with  the  board  in  having  the  children  attend  regularly  to 
|tbeir  gardening  as  directed  by  the  supervisor.  Before  the  children 
lean  be  enrolled  it  is  required  that  they  secure  the  consent  of  their 
[parents.  One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  boys  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  14  years  have  expressed  a  desire  to  become  gardners  during  the 
summer. 


The  chief  truant  officer  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  recently  announced  to 
the  principals : 

'Children  cannot  be  legally  absent  from  school  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  home  work,  while  washing  is  being  done,  to  take  care  of  smaller 
children,  or  for  other  work,  during  school  time.  Neither  principals, 
teachers,  nor  truant  officers  are  empowered  to  grant  dispensations  for 
exemption  from  the  requirements  of  the  school  attendance  law.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  expected  that  school  authorities  will  be  harsh  or  unrea- 
sonable with  reference  to  occasional  absences  for  these  purposes  when 
such  absences  are  necessary,  but  in  any  case  where  such  absences  recur 
or  are  frequent,  or  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  excuse 
given  is  a  subterfuge,  principals  should  bring  the  matter  at  once  to  the 
attention  of  the  chief  truant  officer.  While  avoiding  unreasonable 
harshness,  it  is  better  to  see  that  every  case  is  attended  to." 


The  superintendent  of  schoools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writing  of  in- 
dustrial schools  in  that  city  says : 

"There  are  industrial  schools  in  Cleveland,  no  two  of  which  can 
be  said  to  be  exactly  alike.  These  seem  to  be  justifying  their  existence. 
Boys  and  girls  who  have  become  discouraged  because  they  were  three 
or  four  years  behind  their  proper  grades  have,  in  many  instances,  been 
jencouraged  by  training  along  industrial  lines  to  take  a  new  interest  in 
Itheir  academic  studies.  In  a  number  of  cases  pupils  have  gone  from 
ithese  schools  to  high  school  and  are  doing  creditable  work. 
']  "In  our  two  technical  high  schools  there  is  a  variety  of  work 
loffered.  The  courses  in  domestic  science  and  art  and  applied  art  all 
[lead  to  efficiency.  By  this  I  mean,  the  ability  to  earn  a  living.  The 
■same  is  true  of  the  shop  work  and  the  printing  department.  We  are 
lestablishing  something  which  .seems  to  be  rather  unique  at  our  West 
Technical  High  School  in  the  way  of  an  agricultural  department.  The 
jkeen  and  rapidly  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  urban  population 
'to  get  back  to  the  land  where  each  may  be  able  to  earn  an  independent 
jliving  seems  to  justify  this  department.  Many  of  our  teachers  are 
jtaking  courses  in  agriculture;  some  because  they  are  interested  in 
ihorticulture  and  agriculture  on  their  own  account,  and  others  because 
ithey  see  through  this  study  the  best  possible  way  of  learning  to  teach 
Inature-study  successfully.  In  this  school  we  have  established  a  restau- 
|rant  as  a  part  of  the  domestic  science  department.  This  department  is 
self-supporting,  and  affords  pupils  an  opportunity  to  study  cookery  in 
a  practical  way." 


MAXIMUM    VALUE  MINIMUM    PRICE 

8  Helpful  Monthly  Numbers   SI 


Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

are  prepared  with  the  same  care  as  are  the  colors  for  pro- 
fessional use.  They  supplement  your  teaching  as  effectively 
as  do  the  colors  an  artist  puts  on  his  own  canvas. 


The  box  here  shown  is  3672  on  the  Supply  List  for  1913. 
It  has  four  colors:  Carmine,  Ultramarine  Blue,  Black  and 
Perfect  Yellow;  No.  7  Brush,  Charcoal  Gray  or  another 
Perfect  Yellow  in  place  of  Black,  if  desired. 

The  following  are  on  the  1913  Supply  List: 

Item. 
3600] 

3601  I  Superior  Water  Colors. 

3602  J 

3672     Box  Water  Colors,  4  Colors. 

3685     Cake  Colors  for  Refilling  Boxes 

3685A  Water  Colors  in  Tubes 

3691     Water  Color  Cups 

3695     Liquid  India  Ink 

3935     Box  Water  Colors,  9  Colors. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  REYNOLDS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


"Best  in  1835" 


"Best  in  1913" 
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ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND  WORKS 

ON  THE  NEW  YORK  LIST 

Also  used  in  Columbia  University  Extension 
Teaching,  New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

117 — Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 
108 — Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Instructor. 
116 — Shorthand  Writing  Exercises  and  Examina- 
tion Tests. 
1657 — Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Dictionary. 
120 — Twentieth    Century    Business    Dictation    and 
Legal  Forms. 
7241 — H.  W.   Hammond's  Style  Book  of  Business 
English. 
121 — Charles  E.  Smith's  Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting. 
7238 — Charles   E.    Smith's   Cumulative   Speller   and 
Shorthand  Vocabulary. 


Schwartz,    Kirwin  &  Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,   Schools  and 
Academies 


Send  for  particulars  of  a  free  correspond- 
ence  course    in   shorthand   for   teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  West  45th  Street  NEW  YORK 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


h 


Eitablished    1869. 


The  Second  Term 

will  probably  call  for  more  Book  Covers. 
If  you  have  not  used  the 

HOLDEN    COVERS 

begin  next  term. 

The  Holden  System  of  Caring  for  Books 


means  more  than  simply  covering  and  repairing,  accomplishes  more  than  simply 
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The  Essence  of  the  Arithmetic  Question 

D.^viD    Eugene    Smith. 

Professor    of    Mathematics,    Teachers'    College,    Columbia    University. 

We  are  apt  to  be  so  concerned  over  the  infinitesimal  features  It   may   be    asked    if   subtraction    is    not    of    equal    importance, 

of  pedagogy    l,a   word   so   discredited   as   happily   to   be   going  out  as  in  the  making  of  change.      But  when  we  consider  that  in  sub- 

of  fashion  for  the  time  being)  that  we  forget  the  real  problem  that  traction  we  merely  use  the  addition  table,  and  in  division  we  use 

we   have   to   meet    in    the    teaching   of   arithmetic.      To    enter   into  the   multiplication   table,   it   will   be   seen   that   the  work  all   comes 

"original  research"  as  to  whether  a  child  shall   first  learn  0  +  2,  down   to  these   ninety   number   facts,   and   that   our   pupils   do    not 

or  shall  begin  with  2  +  0,  for  example,  is  much  like  asking  if  we  know  these  facts. 

shall   take   a   bite   of  meat   before   we   take   our   bite   of  potato   at  When  Mr.  Courtis  applied  his  tests  recently  in  New  York  City, 

luncheon,    or    shall    take    the    potato    first.      Some    things    are    big  what  did  he  find  to  be  the  greatest  defect?     Accuracy,  and  accuracy 

enough  to  make  experimentation  valuable,  but  a  great  mass  of  the  depending    solely    on    the    lack    of    complete    knowledge    of    these 

experimental  work  in  the  schoolroom  is  of  questionable  importance,  ninety  number  facts.     And  it  is  so  with  all  tests,  in  school  or  out — 

and  in  so  far  as   it  tends  to  keep  us   from  doing  the   great  thing  the  weakness   is  invariably  here.     Reasoning   on   the   actual   prob- 

that  is  to  be  done  it  is  bad.     So  it  is  with  the  parrot-like  analyses  lems  of  life  will  come  with  maturity,  but  the  knowledge  of  these 

of  children  that  a  few  years  ago  were  deemed  of  much  importance;  ninety   facts    must   come    in    the   primary   grades    or   it   will    never 

they  accomplished  little,  and  they  took  the  attention  of  teachers  and  come.     The  brain   is   plastic  for  memorizing  at  this   stage,  and   it 

pupils  ofif  the  real  subject  at  hand.     In  the  same  way,  the  narrative  loses  this  plasticity  in  the  upper  grades.     Here,  then,  is  the  great 

problem,  while  of  some  value,  failed  of  its  purpose  because  it,  too,  essential  of  primary  arithmetic.     The  teacher  who  passes  her  chil- 

obscured  the  vision  in  looking  for  the  essential  points  of  arithmetic  dren   on   to   the   fifth   grade   with   these   facts   known   with   perfect 

teaching.  certainty  has  accomplished  the  greatest  thing  in  early  arithmetic; 

It  would  be  possible  to  carry  this  discussion  much  further  and  she   must   accomplish   other   things,   but   they   are   not   to   stand   in 

to  select  numerous  features  that  have,   from   time   to  time,   dulled  the  way  of  this  great  need. 

the  sight  in  its  search  for  the  real  thing  in  arithmetic.     Much  of  The  strange  thing  is  that  we  have  eight  school  years  in  which 

this  material  has  already  been  banished  from  our  elementary  school,  to  accomplish   this   result,  and   we   fail.      Eight   years   in   which   to 

although   much   still   remains  in   the   upper   grades,   particularly   in  teach   ninety  facts,   and   general   inaccuracy  as  a   result!     What   is 

the  treatment  of  compound  numbers  and  of  the   inverse   cases   of  the  reason  for  our  failure?     It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  because  we 

percentage.     In  the  primary  grades  we  have  a  much  cleaner  slate,  have   not   recognized   the   root   of   the    difficulty,    and    that     we    have 

the  course  of  study  followed  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  being  tended  to  count  all  things  in  a  curriculum  as  of  equal  importance, 

quite  free  from  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  material.  We  teach  the  combinations,  and  then  we  leave  them  more  or  less 

But  all  this  is  negative.     It  does  not  get  down  to  what  is  the  in    the    background    except    as    they    appear    in    subsequent    work, 

essence  of  the  work  in  arithmetic.     And  this  essence  is  so  simple  The   value   of  drill,   so  abundantly  proved   by   such   scientific  tests 

and  plain  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  do  not  see  it  with  clearer  as  those  of  my  colleague,   Mr.   J.   C.   Brown,   and   of  Dr.   Stone  and 

vision.    For,  after  all,  the  one  great  thing  that  we  need  in  arithmetic  Mr.  Courtis,  has  been  forgotten  in  our  attempts  to  make  arithmetic 

is  to  know  the  forty-five  combinations  in  addition  and  the  forty-  soft.      The   fact   is,   as   every   teacher   knows,   children   enjoy   drill 

1  five  in  multiplication.     Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  in  New  York  exercises  if  not  carried  to  the  fatigue  point,  and  enjoy  them  quite 

City  will  today  use  any  of  arithmetic  that  involves   anything  be-  as  much  as   the  applied   problems  that   we   manufacture   for  them, 

yond  these  ninety  facts.     If  they  are  perfectly  known,  as  perfectly  And  it  is  only  by  drills  that  foster  a  memory  that   is  oral,  aural, 

as  the  common  words  that  we  read,  so  perfectly  that  we  can  apply  visual,   tactual — -to   use   the   phraseology  of   the   educator — that   we 

them  without  the  slightest  conscious  hesitancy,  arithmetic  will  not  can  fix  these  important  facts  so  they  will  not  escape  us.     The  old 

trouble   any   of   us   in   actual   business   life.     To   be   sure   the   child  oral  arithmetic  of  Colburn  was  extreme,  but  the  teacher  who  per- 

must  know   other   things   in   arithmetic,   but   everything   else   is   of  sistently    devotes    five    minutes   of   every   recitation    to    oral   arith- 

minor   importance   as    compared   with    these    ninety    number   facts.  metic    will    be    well    repaid     for    her    drill    upon    these    essential 

The  number  of  people  who  are  multiplying  or  dividing  by  a  three-  facts. 

figure  number  in  New  York  today  is  very  small,  although  we  must  It  may  be  felt  that  this  is  very  commonplace.     So  it   is,  in  a 

prepare  the  pupils  for  this  work.     But  the  number  who  need  to  add  way,  and  so  it  is  intended  to  be.     It  is  an  appeal  for  the  spirit  of 

a   column    of   figures    quickly   and   with    certainty   is    very   large,    and  Pestalozzi  in  our  teaching — the  spirit  of  a  man  who  made  arithmetic 

the  number  who  need  to  be  able  to  multiply  mentally  by  a  one-  interesting,   but   who   never   lost   sight   of   these   essential   features 

figure  multiplier  is  also  large,  and  it  is  exactly  here  that  our  pupils  fail.  and  who  believed  fully  in  the  value  of  drill. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS— lA 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Read— 7,  14,  24,  49,  41,  47,  94. 

2.  Count  from  6  to  18. 

3.  Take  23  steps. 

4.  What  can  you  buy  for  five  cents? 

5.  How  many  one-cent  pencils  can  you  buy  for  five  cents? 

6.  Five  apples  are  in  the  closet  and  two  apples  are  on  the  table. 
How  many? 

7.  I  buy  a  pencil  for  two  cents  and  a  pad  for  five  cents.  How 
much  did  they  both  cost? 

8.  Florence  has  seven  cents  and  May  two  cents.  How  much 
have  they  both? 

9.  Count  the  blackboard  erasers.     How  many? 

10.  Six  eggs  and  one  more  egg  are  how  many  eggs? 

11.  Today  I  saw  a  brown  horse  and  a  white  horse.     How  many 
horses  did  I  see? 

12.  If  one  apple  costs  two  cents,  how  much  will  two  apples  cost? 

13.  How  many  cents  equal  one  dime?     How  many  one  cent  whis- 
tles can  you  buy  for  one  dime? 

14.  Two   boys   were   playing   ball.     Eight   more   boys   stopped    to 
watch  them.     How  many  boys  were  there? 

15.  Give  five  splints  to  each  girl  in  the  last  row. 

Phonetics. 

1.  What  sounds  are  these,  s,  f,  t,  1? 

2.  With  what  sound  do  these  words  begin?  go,  gone,  get, 
glad  give. 

3.  What  family  is  this?  ake. 

4.  What  does  this  word  say?  fate. 

5.  Sound  these  words,  eat,  meat,  sale,  pill,  grain,  mane. 

6.  Make  these  sounds,  b,  h,  d,  p. 

7.  What  do  these  letters  say?  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 

8.  What  words  begin  with  b?  bird,  bail,  dove,  bat,  hat 
do,  bite. 

9.  Read  this  family,  fight,  light,  might,  right,  bright. 

10.     Which  words  belong  to  the  all  family?  hill,  hall,  ball,  fill, 
tall,  fall,  call. 

Reading. 

I. 

1.  Who  found  a  bag  of  flour?     (Progressive.) 

2.  What  can  we  make  with  flour? 

3.  Who  ate  the  bread? 

4.  Close  the  door.     Who  can  do  it? 

5.  Read  a  small  story,  as  "Black  Cat  and  Gray  Cat."  Who  can 
play  this  story?  What  does  Black  Cat  say?  What  did  they  both  do? 
Who  met  them.?    Why  did  they  run  away? 

6.  Find  the  girl  with  the  red  dress. 

7.  How  many  boys  have  blue  coats? 

8.  Mary  may  go  home.  Commands  and  questions  using  sight 
words  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard  for  the  pupils  to  answer  or 
execute  without  any  preliminary  questions. 

9.  Find  today's  new  words  in  this  set  of  cards.  Tell  them  to  the 
class. 

n. 

1.  Jump  (Print  this  on  the  blackboard). 

Who  can  do  what  this  word  says? 

Run,  Hop,  Sing,  etc. 
Mary  do  what  the   story  says.     Now,  tell   us  what   it 
says. 

2.  Roll  the  ball. 

Come  to  me. 
Mary,    do   what    the    story   says.      Now,    tell    us   what 
it  says. 

3.  Run  to  the  tree,  little  blackbirds! 

Jennie,  you  may  tell  the  little  blackbirds  (several  little 
girls  or  boys)   to  do  what  the  story  says. 

4.  What  do  you  see? 

May,    you    may    ask     Lily    this    story.      Lily     answers, 


"I  see  a  girl,"  or  something  similar. 

In  the  same  way  one  child  can  ask  another: 
What  can  a  girl  do? 
What  do  boys  like  to  play? 
What  can  birds  do? 
5.     Words   already  taught   can   be   grouped   in   senteaces   that 
may  be  acted  as: 

Make  a  cradle. 
(Children  make  a  cradle  with  their  arms.) 

Fly  away,  pretty  birds. 
Children    represent    the    birds    and    make     a    flying 
motion.) 

Come  to  me,  baby. 
Play  ball  with  baby. 
Come,  blue  bird. 
Fly  away,  brovim  bird. 
A   child  with  a  blue   dress  or  waist  may   represent  the 
blue  bird  and  one  with  a  brown  dress  the  brown  bird. 

Phonics. 

1.  Go  to  the  board  and  show  how  the  following  sounds  look: 
oi  dabeusu 
scredfiot,    etc. 
Note. — Teacher   gives    sound    orally — children    write    it    on    black- 
board. 

2.  What  sound  does  the  kettle  make?  S.  What  sound  does 
mother  make  when  the  baby  is  asleep?  Sh.  What  sound  does  the 
clock  make?  T. 

3.  Mark  the  following  words: 

day  not  sun  you 

me  catch  go  well 

mine  milk  my  fan 

4.  To  what  families  do  the  following  words  belong: 
fat  man  bed 
sing                                 kick  hit,  etc. 
right                               get 

5.  What  words  can  you  make  from  this  clock? 

b 
fl 

c 
s 

at  f 


6.  Pronounce  the  following: 

play  sat  he 

meat  pan  tail 

fine  him  up 

latch  in  dear,   etc. 

Note. — These  words  are  new;  sounds  known. 

7.  Give  words  that  have  the  following  sounds  in  them: 

a  f  r  a  u  j 

b  e  g  t  e,  etc.  ' 

8.  Ear   Training — Distinguishing   sounds   by  ear.  ' 
Note. — Teacher  pronounces,  with  great  distinctness,  a  group  of   ' 

words  having  a  common  element. 

What  sound  did  you  hear  in  each  of  the  following  words:  \ 

fox  fix  j 

fat  four  j 

from  friend,  etc. 

L.^NGU.^CE, 

1.  Oral  Composition. — Note. — At  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months  of  school  work  the  children  should  respond  to  the  follow- 
ing test.  Teacher  states  subject  of  composition,  which  may  be 
any  one  of  the  following  list  of  familiar  subjects: 

Myself  The  Teeth 

My   Family  The  Cow 
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Our  Baby 
Our  Songs 
Our  Games 
My  Cat 
My  Doll 
The  Clock 
A  Neat  Girl 


My  Dog 
A  Snow  Man 
Dancing 
Reading 
Our  Room 
My  Mother 
A  Policeman,  etc. 


Take,  for  example,  the  subject  "Myself."  After  stating  the 
title,  the  teacher  may  write  on  the  board  the  following  questions: 

What  is  your  name? 

Where  do  you  live? 

What  school  do  you  go  to? 

Children  are  given  a  few  minutes  to  read  the  questions  and 
think  of  the  answers.  Then  a  child  is  called  upon  to  tell  the  entire 
story: 

L.\NGUAGE. 

1.  Girl.     How  many  girls  does  this  mean?     How  do  we  say 
it  when  we  mean  more  than  one?  boy,  boys. 

2.  Which   word   means  only  one   boy?     Which   means   more 
than  one?     How  do  we  know? 

3.  Jennie,  bring  me  a  piece  of  chalk.     Now  tell  me  what  you 
I    did. 

A.     Mary,  bring  me  an  eraser. 

5.     Tell   me   what  word   I   left   out:    I   an   eraser   to 

Miss   Smith.      Who    is    it?      It  is  .     I any  ink. 

(haven't).      There    any    chalk,    (isn't).      Three    and    two 

five. 

Hygiene. 

1.  What  must  we  do  before  coming  to  school? 

2.  Why  must  we  wash  our  hands  and  faces  before  coming  to 
school  ? 

3.  What  do  we  do  to  keep  the  body  clean? 

4.  Why  must  we  keep  the  body  clean? 

5.  How  often  must  we  change  our  clothing? 

6.  How  must  we  take  care  of  our  eyes?  Our  ears?  Our 
nails  ?     Why  ? 

7.  Why  must  we  use  a  brush  and  tooth  powder  when  washing 
the  teeth? 

8.  How  do  we  take  care  of  our  hair? 

9.  Why  must  we  brush  and  comb  it  every  day? 

10.  What  should  we  do  before  eating?  After  eating?  What 
things  are  good  for  children  to  eat?  To  drink?  How  should  chil- 
dren eat? 

11.  How  should  children  sit?     Stand?     Why? 


Ethics. 
What  do  we  do  before  entering  a  room? 
What  do  we  say  when  some  one  gives  us  something? 
If  some  one  says  "Thank  you,"  what  do  we  say? 
How  do  we  treat  visitors? 

What  do  we  say  if  we  interrupt  some  one  who  is  speaking? 
Whv  should  we  be  honest?     Truthful? 


Nature. 

1.  What  does  a  plant  need? 

2.  Why  must  plants  have  water  and  sunshine? 

3.  What  are  the  parts  of  a  plant? 

4.  What  is  the  color  of  the  daisy?     Where  does  it  grow?     How 
does  it  smell?    Name  some  flowers. 

5.  Name  some  animal.     What  is  it  covered  with?     Where  does 
it  live?     What  does  it  eat?     What  sound  does  it  make? 

6.  What  is  the  color  of  the  potato?     What  is  it?     Where  does 
it  grow? 

7.  What  is  the  apple?     What  is  the  shape  of  the  apple?     How 
docs  it  taste?    How  do  we  use  it? 

Ethics. 

1.  Is  it  kind  to  take  away  someone's  pencil?     Why  not? 

2.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  take  someone's  money? 

3.  What  should  we  do  if  we  find  anything  in  school? 

4.  How  can  we  help  one  another?     What  can  we  do  to  help 
people  older  than  ourselves? 


5.  Is  it  polite  to  pass  in  front  of  a  person?     If  we  have  to  do  so, 
what  should  we  say? 

6.  Tell  some  reasons  for  being  careful  to  keep  our   room,   our 
clothes  clean. 

7.  Why  should  we  take  care  of  the  American  flag? 

8.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  be  late  for  school  or  any  entertainment? 

9.  Play  you  are  going  to  have  company.    Will  you  keep  the  com- 
pany standing? 

Ethics. 

1.  How  can  we  try  to  help  our  mothers? 

2.  How  can  we  help  little  girls  in  our  class? 

3.  What  else  can  we  do  to  be  polite? 

4.  If  we  see  chalk  or  papers  on  the  floor,  what  do  we  do? 
What  kind  of  girl  picks  up  the  papers? 

5.  Tell  me  about  a  polite  girl. 

6.  When   should   we   come   to   school? 

7.  Why  do  we  like  to  be  early? 

Hygiene. 

1.  What  is  the  right  way  to  stand?  (a)  Why  should  we 
stand  this  way?  (b)  What  is  the  right  way  to  sit?  (c)  Why? 
(d)  Why  should  we  be  clean?  (e)  How  should  we  take  care  of 
our  teeth?     Why?     When? 

2.  What  happens  if  we  do  not  take  care  of  them? 

3.  What  can  we  do  to  make  our  heads  clean?  To  keep  our 
hair  neat? 

4.  When   should  we   take   baths?     Why   do   we   take   them? 

5.  How  can  we  clean  our  nails? 

6.  What  do  we  do  before  we  eat  our  breakfast? 

7.  Tell  me  some  things  that  are  good  for  little  girls  to  eat? 

8.  What  should  we  do  before  we  cross  the  street? 

9.  Where  should  we  play? 

Nature. 

1.  Where  do  you  look  for  growing  plants? 

2.  What  are  the  parts  of  a  plant? 

3.  What  do  we  call  the  part  that  grows  under  the  earth? 

4.  When  do  we  plant  our  seeds? 

5.  Name  three  plans  that  have  white  blossoms. 

6.  Name  four  vegetables. 

7.  What  fruits  can  you  buy  at  the  vegetable  store? 

8.  What  would  you  feed  a  rabbit ;  a  horse ;  a  pigeon  ? 

9.  Has  the  rabbit  a  soft  covering?  What  do  we  call  it?  Wiiere 
do  we  find  wild  rabbits? 

10.  What  has  a  shell?     Name  some  nuts. 

11.  At  what  time  of  the  year  do  we  gather  nuts.  On  what  do 
nuts  grow? 

12.  What  does  the  sun  do  for  us? 

13.  Will  a  plant  grow  without  water? 

14.  What  tree  is  green  in  the  winter? 

15.  Name  three  trees  that  lose  their  leaves  in  the  fall. 

Miscellaneous. 

1.  How  many  fingers  have  you  on  your  right  hand?  Left 
hand?     Both  hands? 

2.  How  many  ears  have  you?     Eyes?     Hands?     Toes?  etc. 

3.  What  color  is  your  dress,  Mary?  What  color  is  Jennie's? 
What  color  is  Sarah's  ribbon?     Ida's? 

4.  Ability  to  follow  directions,  (a)  Point  to  the  right,  (b) 
Point  to  the  left,  (c)  Point  up.  (d)  Point  down,  (e)  Point  to 
the  door,  (f)  Run  to  the  front  of  the  room,  (g)  Raise  your  right 
hand. 

5.  The  first  girl  in  each  row  stand. 

6.  The  third  girl  in  each  row  run  on  the  line. 

7.  Stand  in  front  of  the  door  and  clap  your  hands  twice. 

8.  What  is  the  desk  made  of?  The  door?  The  windows? 
The  knob?    The  inkwell? 

9.  How  do  you  hand  a  pen  to  anyone?  A  pin?  -\  pair  of 
scissors? 

10.  Which   is   the    longer?   

Which  is  shorter? 
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TEST  QUESTIONS— IB 

Reading. 

I. 

To  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  Phonetics : 

Give  a  word  beginning  with  d. 

Give  a  word  containing  the  sound  a;  the  sound  a. 

Give  a  word  having  the  first  sound  b,  j.  w. 

Give  two  words  beginning  with  y. 

Show  how  to  write  o  on  the  board. 

How  do  you  know  when  u  says  u  and  when  it  says  u? 

Give  a  word  containing  the  sound  of  short  o ;  of  long  o. 

How  do  we  write  e,  i,  i,  e? 

Pronounce  the  following  words : 

boy  toy 

joy  employ 

noise  boil 

voice  point 

choice  moist 

Pronounce  the  following  words : 

wing  bring 

king  thing 

sing  morning 

singing  listening 

Pronounce  the  following  words : 
hill  here  heavy  hook 

head  her  heat  hay 

hat  hood  hand  hen 

To  distinguish  between  e  and  a,  have  the  following  words  read : 
fetch  catch 

get  Jack 


annoy 
Roy 
rejoice 
pointer 


raming 
ring 

snowing 
finger 


den 

twelve 

excuse 

spell 

thread 

shell 

fell 

every 

dress 


cap 
had 

have 

add 

shall 

happy 

land 

hang 

sank 

pack 


Have   the   pupils   mark  the   following   words   diacritically. 
words  are  not  new  ones.) 

river  sang  thresher 

stop  even  big 

boat  knock  so 

sing  Johnny  listen 

rose  brick 


(The 


way 

catch 

br.ild 

aln^ost 

know 


never 
think 
alone 
smell 


fox 
boxes 
every 
sat 


Have  the  pupils  blend  the  following  new  words  and  tell  the  word : 


rock 

rolling 
marry 
under 
skin 


truck 

such 

smoky 

crutch 

page 


veather 
friendly 
hurry 
shut 
family 


Give  out  cards  containing  the  following: 
f 
c 

-ed 


uan 


s 
k 
th 
br 
w 


]  ing 


s 
w 
ni 

1 
St  , 

h 


ay 


b- 

sh 
h 
t 
1 


-ook 


Send  children  to  the  board  to  write  the  above  families  in 
Call  on  other  children  to  blend  the  sounds  and  give  the  words. 
To  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  alphabet: 


full. 


Say  the  alphabet  from  memory. 

Read  the  alphabet  from  the  copy. 

Read  the  alphabet  backwards. 

Begin  with  B  and  say  five  letters. 

Begin  with  S  and  say  three  letters. 

Begin  with  O  and  say  the  rest  of  the  alphabet. 

Write  the  first  five  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  order. 

What  is  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet? 

What  is  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet? 

What  letter  comes  after  P? 

Write  the  six  letters  in  order,  beginning  with  M. 

Start  with  K  and  say  the  next  four  letters. 

What  letter  follows  R,  M,  B,  O? 

How  many  letters  are  in  the  alphabet? 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board : 

The  boy  went  to  the  store. 

The  girl  is  going  to  the  store  for  her  mother. 

Rose,  JNIary,  Jane  and  Ida  are  going  to  school. 

The  big  boys  must  sit  in  the  seats  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

Think  before  you  speak. 

In  the  first  sentence  cross  out  all  the  t's,  b's,  w's,  n's,  h's,  r's,  e's, 
y's,  s's. 

In  the  second  sentence  point  to  all  the  letter  g's,  i's,  n's,  t's,  fs, 
m's,  h's,  I's,  s's. 

II. 

After  the  new  words  in  the  story  of  "Johnny  Cake"  have  been 
taught,  the  pupils  are  given  time  to  read  the  story  from  their  books 
silently. 

The  following  questions  are  put  on  the  board.  Different  pupils  are 
called  upon  to  read  the  question  to  themselves  and  tell  the  answer. 
Children  who  do  not  know  the  answer  may  consult  their  readers. 

What  is  the  story  about? 

What  did  the  woman  make? 

What  did  she  do  with  the  cake? 

Who  watched  the  cake? 

What  did  the  little  boy  see? 

Where  did  the  cake  go? 

What  did  the  boy  call  to  the  cake? 

What  did  the  man  and  the  woman  do? 

Where  did  Johnny  Cake  go? 

Whom  did  he  meet? 

What  did  the  Bear  say? 

What  did  Johnny  Cake  say? 

Where  did  the  Bear  go? 

What  did  Johnny  Cake  do? 

What  did  the  Wolf  say?  ^ 

What  did  Johnny  Cake  tell  the  Wolf? 

Then  what  happened? 

Where  was  the  Fox  Johnny  Cake  met? 

What  did  the  Fox  call  to  Johnny  Cake? 

What  did  Johnny  Cake  do? 

What  did  he  tell  the  Fox? 

Then  what  did  the  Fox  say? 

Why  did  Johnny  Cake  go  a  little  bit  closer? 

What  happened? 

To  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  Language:  ] 

Testing  use  of  saw.  } 

Write  the   following   sentences   on   the   board.      Call   on   pupils  to      | 
supply  the  word  in  the  blank  space.  ■ 

Last  week  I  a  dog. 

Monday  I  a  boy  fall  down. 

I  a  book. 

We some  boys.  : 

Two  boys two  rabbits  on  Monday.  > 

Last  week  Rose  two  chickens. 

Testing  knowledge,  in  use  of  brought.  Children  must  fill  in 
blank  space. 

III. 

To  test  thought  getting  and  understanding  of  words  by  action. 
Write  questions  on  the  blackboard  and  have  them  answered  by  the 
action. 
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1.  Mary,  stand. 

2.  Walk  to  her,  Lillian. 

3.  Both  take  your  seats. 

4.  How  many  lines  are  there  on  the  board? 

5.  Bring  me  as  many  books  as  there  are  pencils  on  my  desk. 

6.  What  are  the  colors  of  our  flag? 

7.  Count  the  desks  in  j'our  row,  Bessie. 

8.  What  time  do  we  come  to  school  in  the  morning? 

9.  Tell  me  about  your  baby  sister. 

To  test  thought-getting  from  book.  Read  Red  Riding  Hood  silently. 

Who  can  tell  me  what  the  little  girl's  grandmother  made  for  her? 

What  did  people  call  her? 

Where  and  why  was  she  sent? 

What  did  her  mother  tell  her? 

Whom  did  Red  Riding  Hood  meet  on  the  path? 

What  did  he  ask  her? 

What  did  he  do  and  tell  her  to  do? 

Where  did  he  go? 

When  he  found  no  one  at  home  what  did  he  do? 

When  Red  Riding  Hood  knocked  at  the  door,  what  did  the 
•wolf  do? 

When  she  saw  him  what  did  she  say  and  what  did  the  wolf  answer? 

What  did  he  want  to  do? 

What  happened  when  he  was  just  going  to  eat  her? 

What  did  Red  Riding  Hood  tell  her  mother? 

Who  can  read  the  storj-  as  if  she  were  telling  it  to  me? 

Read  the  Lion  and  the  Mouse  silently. 

Who  was  asleep  in  the  forest? 

What  did  the  mouse  do? 

What  did  the  lion  do  and  what  did  the  mouse  say? 

What  did  the  lion  say  and  do? 

What  happened  some  time  after? 

How  did  the  mouse  help  the  lion? 

\\'liat  did  the  lion  say? 

You  may  play  you  are  the  lion  and  you  the  mouse.  Go  through 
the  whole  story. 

You  may  read  the  story. 

Phonics. 

Pick  out  the  words  that  have  these  sounds  in  them:    a,  u. 

jump 
use 
blue 
under 
just 


orange 

apple 

make 

sang 

pack 


Who  can  give  me  a  word  with  a  in  it,  with  u  in  it? 
Who  can  mark  these  words :    Ice,  winter,  after,  wind,  flake,  until, 
tease,  clubs,  chase,  glad,  joke. 

Blend. 

Sound  these  words  and  tell  me  what  they  say : 

underneath  play 

placed  how 

named  knell 

followed  bright 

coat  fire 

window  rake 

knocked  shed 

spotted  wish 

supper.  plate 

beautiful  trend 

Memory  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  may  be  tested  by  means  of 
cards  with  letters  printed  or  written  on  them. 

Language. 

Place  a  number  of  things  on  the  desk  and  have  children  pass  the 
desk.    Then  ask  them  what  they  saw. 
I  saw  a  book. 

Correct  the  first  mistake,  as  I  seen  a  pencil. 
What  did  vou  see? 


I  saw  a  pad  of  paper. 

I  saw  an  ink  well. 

Contmue  with  these  until  the  material  is  exhausted ;  then  the  ques- 
tion, "What  did  you  see  this  morning  when  you  were  coming  to  school  ?" 
may  be  asked.  A  question  may  be  given  to  each  child  so  that  they 
each  have  a  chance  to  say  /  sazv. 

Put  sentences  such  as  these  on  the  board  and  have  them  filled  in: 

This  morning  I  a  horse. 

Last  week  my  sister a  fire. 

When  I  went  home  yesterday  I  a  runaway. 

In  the  same  way  I  throw  or  threw  may  be  questioned,  having  the 
children   throw   something  away.     A  child  may  push  another  off  her 
chair.    The  one  pushed  should  say,  "She  threw  me  off  the  chair." 
Oral    Composition. 

Develop  the  story  from  the  children's  knowledge. 

Who  can  tell  what  we  do  when  we  go  out  of  the  house? 

Why  do  we  put  these  things  on? 

What  do  we  call  it  when  it  is  cold? 

Do  we  have  the  birds  as  we  do  in  summer?  What  happened  to 
them  ? 

What  covers  the  tree  in  summer?    Where  are  the  leaves  now? 

What  happens  in  the  winter? 

Is  the  snow  hard?    What  is  it?    What  does  it  do? 

Listen  to  my  story. 

Winter. 

Winter  is  here.  The  birds  and  leaves  have  gone  away.  The  soft 
snow  covers  the  ground. 

Who  can  tell  about  winter? 

Other  stories  may  be  based  on  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  The 
Fireman,  The  Policeman,  The  Street-Cleaner,  A  Picture,  Flowers, 
A  Pencil,  A  Book,  Myself,  A  Bird.  The  Clock,  The  Teeth,  My  Doll, 
My  Pet,  and  the  like. 

Nature. 

1.  Animals.      (Cat,  dog,  squirrel.) 

What  are  pets?  Why  do  we  like  to  have  pets  in  our  homes?  How 
must  we  care  for  them?  What  does  the  cat  (dog  or  squirrel)  like  to 
eat?  With  what  does  he  like  to  play?  Why  does  he  have  such  a 
warm  coat?  What  color  is  it?  Is  it  soft?  What  kind  of  teeth  has 
he?  Why  must  he  have  teeth  like  those?  What  has  he  on  his  feet? 
Why  must  his  feet  have  sharp  claws? 

2.  Bird.     (Sparrow,  pigeon.) 

What  birds  do  we  see  flying  around  the  city?  What  does  the 
sparrow  or  pigeon  look  like?  Are  his  wings  strong?  Why  must  they 
be  strong?  How  does  the  bird  pick  up  his  food?  What  does  the 
bird  like  to  eat?  What  can  we  do  for  the  birds  when  the  snow  is  on 
the  ground? 

3.  Foods.     (Potato,  chestnut.) 

What  does  mother  cook  for  dinner?  What  does  the  potato  look 
like?  How  does  mother  get  it  ready?  What  does  she  peel  off?  Why 
has  the  potato  a  thick  skin? 

Hygiene. 

1.  What  do  you   do  every  morning  before  you  come  to  school? 

2.  With  what  do  you  clean  your  teeth? 

3.  How  do  you  brush  your  teeth? 

4.  Why  do  people  go  to  a  dentist? 

5.  Why  must  we  have  clean  mouths? 

6.  How  shall  we  clean  our  ears?  What  shall  we  use?  Why 
should  the  ears  be  kept  clean?  What  danger  is  there  to  the  ear  when 
a  hair-pin  is  used  to  clean  it? 

7.  How  can  you  keep  your  hair  clean?  When  must  mother  wash 
it?    With  what?    Why  must  the  hair  be  braided  or  cut  short? 

8.  Why  do  so  many  little  children  wear  glasses?  How  should 
we  hold  a  book  when  reading  E.id  where  should  we  sit?  What  is 
good  to  bathe  the  eyes  with  when  they  ache? 

9.  What  do  people  do  before  they  eat  their  meals?  Why  do  they 
wash  their  hands? 

10.  Why  do  people  take  baths?  Why  do  they  use  hot  water  and 
soap? 

11.  How  often   .-should  people  put  on  clean  clothing? 
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TEST  QUESTIONS— 2A 

Reading. 
(Each    question    or    statement    is    to    be    written    on    a    separate 
slip  of  oak  tag.     Every  child  is  to  be  given  one  slip.) 

1.  What  is  your  name? 

2.  How  old  are  you? 

3.  Where  do  you  live? 

4.  What  is  your  father's  name? 

5.  How  many  people  are  there  in  your  family? 
(.     Where  do  you  live? 

7.  To  what  school  do  you  go? 

8.  On  what  street  is  your  school? 

9.  Tell  the  name  of  the  principal  of  your  school. 

10.  In  what  grade  are  you? 

11.  Who  is  your  teacher? 

12.  In  what  room  are  you? 

13.  How   many   sisters   have  you? 

14.  How  many  brothers  have  you? 

15.  Tell  your  sister's  name. 

16.  Tell  your  brother's  name. 

17.  Write  a  word  on  the  blackboard. 

18.  Stand  and  clap  your  hands. 

19.  Walk  to  the  front  of  the  room. 

20.  Raise  your  right  hand. 

21.  Point  out  something  pink  in  the  room? 

22.  What  color  do  you  like  best? 

23.  Lay  a  book  on  your  teacher's  desk. 

24.  Open  the  door. 

25.  Sing  a  little  song. 

26.  Draw  an  apple  on  the  blackboard. 

27.  Count  the  girls  in  your  row. 

28.  Walk  to  the  wardrobe. 

29.  Hop  to  the  front  of  the  room. 

30.  Put  your  hand  in  your  desk. 

31.  Take  a  book  from  the  closet. 

32.  Point  to  the  window. 

33.  How  many  girls  are  there  in  our  class? 

34.  What  color  is  your  hair? 

35.  Fold  a  paper  into  halves. 

36.  Touch  a  girl  who  has  a  blue  ribbon. 

37.  Point  to  the  waste  basket. 

38.  How  many  words  can  you  spell? 

39.  Bend  your  head  to  the  right. 

40.  Shake  your  fingers. 

41.  Run  to  the  blackboard  and  touch  it. 

42.  What  kind  of  cake  do  you  like  best? 

43.  Did  you  buy  some  candy  today? 

44.  What  is  the  name  of  your  little  friend? 

45.  Stand  by  your  teacher's  desk. 

46.  Skip  to  the  back  of  the  room. 

47.  Make  believe  you  are  smelling  a  rose. 

48.  Stretch  out  your  left  hand. 

49.  Stand,  close  your  eyes,  and  count  by  3's  to  30. 

50.  Lay  your  head  on  the  desk. 

Oral    Composition. 

Rose's  Dress. 

Rose  has  a  new  dress.  It  is  blue  cloth.  The  collar  and  belt 
are  of  plaid  silk.  She  wears  it  every  Saturday.  (Pupils  imitate 
the  stories.) 

Frank's   Rabbit. 

Frank  has  a  white  rabbit.  His  father  built  a  little  house  for 
it.    The  rabbit  eats  cabbage  leaves.     Every  day  Frank  plays  with  it. 

A   Naughty  Duck. 

A  little  duck  ran  away  from  its  mother.  It  did  not  like  to  swim 
every  day.  It  thought  it  could  go  any  place  alone.  When  night 
came  it  hid  in  the  woods.  .\  wolf  ate  it.  (Pupils  may  have  differ- 
ent things  happen  to  the  duck.) 


The   Wind  and   the  Sun— {Dramatized). 

Wind — Stop  fighting,  Sun,  I'm  the  stronger. 

Sun — No,  Wind,  I'm  the  stronger. 

Wind — Whichever  one  of  us  can  make  that  man  take  off  his 
coat  is  the  stronger. 

Sun — Very  well. 

Wind — (Blows  and  blows,  but  the  man  only  pulls  his  coat 
closer.) 

Man — I'm  so  cold.     I  must  button  my  coat. 

Wind — It's  no  use.     You  try,  Sun. 

Sun — (Shines  its  strongest.) 

Man — I  am  so  warm.  I  must  take  off  this  coat.  (He  takes 
it  off.) 

Wind — Well,  Sun,  you  are  the  stronger.  I'm  sorry  we  fought 
about  it. 

Honesty. 

Mary  found  a  dime.  She  gave  it  to  Miss  Brown.  Miss  Brown 
found  the  girl  who  lost  it.     She  said  that  Mary  is  an  honest  girl. 

Picture  Story — "Feeding  Her  Birds." 

(A  copy  of  this  picture  should  be  displayed.) 

How  many  people  do  you  see  in  this  picture? 

Where  are  they? 

Where  do  these  people  live? 

What  has  the  mother  in  her  hand? 

What  are  the  three  little  girls  doing? 

Who  feeds  the  little  birds? 

Who  is  doing  for  these  little  children  what  the  mother  bird 
does  for  her  little  ones? 

Can  you  guess  the  name  of  this  picture? 

Phonics. 

1.  What  word  in  the  "ake"  family  do  you  like  to  eat? 

2.  What  word  in  the  "in"  family  is  a  number? 

3.  What  word  in  the  "en"  family  helps  us  with  our  pen- 
manship? 

4.  What  word  in  the  "ack"  family  is  a  boy's  name? 

5.  What  word  in  the  "ine"  family  does  the  sun  like? 

6.  What  word  in  the  "ick"  family  makes  you  think  of  the  clock? 

7.  Give  a  word  with  the  sound  of  a. 

8.  Show  how  the  letter  "e"  looks  when  it  says  its  own  name. 

9.  What  does  "th"  say  in  "then"? 

10.  Tell  the  story  I'm  sounding  for  you. 

One  day  we  went  for  a  walk.  I  brought  my  doll.  We  walked 
to  the  park  by  the  field.  We  saw  a  liirge  fern  in  an  iirn.  When 
we  reached  home  I  sat  in  the  arm  chair.     Then  we  had  some  food. 

11.  Write  the  "ing"  family. 

Spelling. 

1.  Whisper  a  different  word  to  several  pupils.  At  a  given 
signal  pupils  run  to  the  blackboard  and  write  the  words. 

Red  Riding  Hood  cakes  killed  wolf 

basket  grandmother  met 

2.  To  review  "The  Three  Bears"  the  following  pictures  may 
be  used:  Picture  of  a  girl,  a  house,  an  open  door,  a  room  in  which 
there  are  no  people,  three  bowls  of  soup,  three  chairs,  three  beds, 
three  bears,  the  little  girl  asleep  in  bed.  Words  that  cannot  be 
illustrated  may  be  dictated. 

3.  "Little  Red  Hen."  Dictate  the  following  words  to  be 
spelled  orally:  Little,  was,  would,  be,  red,  grain,  not,  stalk,  hen, 
of,  plant,  became,  found,  wheat,  planted,  ripe,  seed,  cat,  grew,  took, 
it,  dog,  to,  mill,  carried,  into,  let,  flour,  bread,  them,  back,  wanted, 
ate,  made,  eat,  herself.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  a  picture  of  a  hen, 
a  cat,  a  dog,  a  wheat  stalk,  a  mill,  a  bag  of  flour,  and  a  loaf  of 
bread.    Have  the  words  written  on  these  pictures. 

4.  Dictate  one  sentence  at  a  time  from  "Little  Red  Hen" 
to  be  written  on  the  blackboard.  Several  pupils  may  be  sent  at 
a  time  and  a  different  sentence  dictated  to  each  pupil.  "The  Three 
Bears,"  "Cinderella,"  "Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk"  and  "Red  Riding 
Hood"  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
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Language. 

1.  Drill  for  use  of  "I  Haven't  Any."  The  teacher  has  the 
pupils  shut  their  eyes  and  put  their  heads  on  their  desks.  Then 
she  takes  an  apple,  walks  on  tiptoe  to  some  child's  desk  and  slips 
the  apple  into  it.  At  a  given  signal  the  pupils  sit  up  and  put  one 
hand  into  their  desks.  Then  they  clasp  their  hands  and  the  teacher 
questions.      She    says    to    each    child,    "How    many    apples    have    you, 

?"     Each   pupil   answers,   "I    haven't   any   apples.    Miss   ." 

But  the  pupil  who  has  the  apple  in  his  desk  says,  "I  have  one  apple. 
Miss  ."      (Any  other  objects  may  be  used  in  the  same   way.) 

2.  Write  the  word  that  means  more  than  one  bear,  bowl, 
chair,  dress  and  sister. 

3.  Drill  for  use  of  "I  Saw."  Have  pupils  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow for  a  few  minutes.  Then  have  them  look  away  and  tell  you 
what  they  saw.     Each  child  must  use  the  expression  "I  saw." 

4.  Drill  for  use  of  "I  Brought."  Have  each  child  tell  one 
thing  she  brought  to  school  with  her.  Insist  on  the  use  of  the 
expression  "I  brought."  The  teacher  may  encourage  pupils  to  talk 
by  telling  some  things  she  brought  to  school. 

Hygiene. 

How  often  should  a  person  take  a  bath? 

How  can  you  have  nice  looking  finger  nails? 

When  should  you  clean  your  teeth? 

With  what  should  you  clean  your  teeth? 

What  should  you  do  when  your  teeth  ache? 

What  should  you  do  when  you  find  a  hole  in  your  tooth? 

If  some  food  remains  between  your  teeth  what  is  the  best 
way  to  get  it  out? 

Whose  tooth  brush  should  you  always  use? 

Name  four  foods  that  are  very  good  for  you  to  eat. 

What   drinks  are  best  for  little  girls? 

What  will  happen  to  you  if  you  eat  too  fast? 

How  can  you  have  a  clean  head? 

What  do  you  use  when  you  wash  your  head? 

What  must  you  do  to  your  hair  every  morning  and  every 
night  if  you  want  nice  hair? 

Whose  comb  and  brush  should  you  use? 

Nature. 
(Use  pictures  when  possible.) 
What  flower  is  this?     (Show  picture  of  golden   rod.) 
What  color  is  the  golden  rod? 
What  kind  of  smell  has  it? 

What  color  is  the  lemon?     (Show  a  lemon  to  pupils.) 
Draw  a  picture  of  it? 
With  what  is  the  lemon  covered? 
Tel!  the  name  of  the  inside  of  the  lemon. 
What  are  the  little  hard  things  we  throw  away? 
What  comes  from  the  lemon  when  we  squeeze  it? 
For  what  do  we  use  the  lemon? 

What  color  is  the  potato?     (Show  a  potato  to  pupils.) 
What  part  of  the  potato  is  the  brown  part? 
What  are  the  spots  called  that  we  see  in  the  skin  of  the  potato? 
Of  what  use  are  they? 
Where  do  we  find  the  potato  growing? 
How  do  we  get  it? 
What  use  is  the  potato? 
Why  do  we  see  so  few  birds  in  the  winter? 
Where  have  the  birds  gone? 
Why  have  they  gone? 

How  do  the  birds  travel  when  they  fly  away? 
Why  do  the  oldest  and  strongest  fly  in  the  front? 
How  long  do  the  birds  stay  away? 
Why  do  some  birds  come  here  for  the  winter? 

Memory  Work. 
"The  Swing." 
Ask  some  child  how  she  likes  to  go  up  in  a  swing.     (Pupils 
may  ask  each  other.) 

What  do  you  see  when  you  go  up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall? 
On  what  do  you  look  down? 
Where  do  you  go  flying  again? 


"Daisies." 
Tell  what  you  see  when  you  go  to  bed. 
What  are  the  stars? 

What  does  the  moon  do  when  you  are  dreaming  so? 
What  is  the  moon? 
How  do  you  know  the  moon  picks  the  daisies? 

".411    Things    Beautiful." 
Say  the  first  verse  of  "All  Things  Beautiful." 
Have   different   children   say  a   verse. 

N.»iTURE. 

1.  Name  three  ways  by  which  seeds  are  scattered. 

2.  Name  three  flowers  that  grow  in  the  fall. 

3.  Name  three  parts  of  a  plant. 

4.  Where  does  a  bear  live? 

5.  Where  does  a  squirrel  live? 

6.  Where   does   a  grasshopper  live? 

7.  Where  does  a  cat  live? 

8.  What  do  we  get  from  a  cow?     (Milk,  cheese,  butter,  bone, 
hair,  leather.) 

9.  Name  two  fruits. 

10.     What  two  things  help  to  make  the  rainbow? 
Stories  for  Reproduction. 
Story  About  Lincoln — Generosity. 

Five  boys  may  each  tell  me  one  fact  about  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  I  have  heard  about  him. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  very  little  boy  his  mother  taught 
him  always  to  love  soldiers,  and  be  very  kind  to  them. 

One  day  he  went  down  to  the  brook  to  play ;  he  caught  a  little  fish 
and  started  proudly  for  home  with  it,  and  showed  it  to  his  mother. 
On  the  way  he  met  a  man  dressed  in  a  ragged  aid  blue  uniform. 

'Are  you  a  soldier?"  asked  Abraham. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  man.  "1  fought  in  Jackson's  army  through  the 
war." 

Abraham  looked  at  the  man  for  a  moment,  and  then,  handing  him 
his  fish,  quickly  ran  away. 
Conclusion. 

Why  did  Abraham  give  the  man  his  fish?     (He  wished  to  be  kind.) 

What  kind  of  a  little  boy  was  he  then? 

What  kind  of  a  man  did  you  tell  me  he  was? 

Kindness. 
The  following  story  may  be  related  to  the  children: 
An  old  woman  came  tottering  along  the  street  and  stood  at  the 
corner,  wondering  how  she  was  to  get  across.  Just  then  she  felt  a 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  a  bright  lad  said,  "May  I  help  you?"  As 
they  reached  the  other  side  she  thanked  him,  and  turning  to  his  com- 
rades he  said,  "She  is  somebody's  mother,  boys." 

What  kind  of  home  do  you  think  that  boy  came  from?  How 
does  a  gentleman  act  toward  older  people?  Let  us  watch  out  for  little 
acts  of  kindness  which  we  might  perform  and  remember  what  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said : 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  to  all." 
"Gold  is  good  in  its  place,  but  living  brave  and  patriotic  men  are 
better  than  gold." 

The  Frog  Prince. 
Keeping  a  Promise. 
Long  ago  a  princess  was  playing  with  her  golden  ball  near  a  foun- 
tain. She  threw  it  too  high,  and  it  went  into  the  fountain.  (Let  a 
child  playing  about  the  room  throw  a  ball  into  a  waste  paper  basket  on 
the  teacher's  desk.)  The  princess  sat  crying.  A  little  frog  came  out 
of  the  fountain  (another  child  comes  out  from  under  the  teacher's 
desk)  and  said:  "I  will  get  your  ball  if  you  promise  that  I  may  be 
your  companion."  The  princess  promised,  so  the  frog  got  the  ball. 
When  the  princess  got  her  ball,  she  forgot  her  promise  and  ran  home. 
(Princess  child  runs  to  home  in  corner  of  room.)  The  little  frog  went 
to  the  castle  and  knocked  at  the  door.  When  the  door  was  opened 
the  frog  went  over  to  the  princess,  who  was  eating  her  dinner.  When 
the  king  (the  teacher  or  an  older  child)  found  out  what  his  daughter 
had  done,  he  scolded  her,  and  told  her  to  always  keep  her  promise. 
In  a  short  time  the  frog  became  a  handsome  prince  and  married  the 
princess. 
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TEST   QUESTIONS— 2B 

Oral    Arithmetic. 
{Continued  from  the  December,  1913,  Monographs.) 

(63)  A  turkey  weighs  1  dozen  and  3  pounds.  How  much  does 
it  weigh?  (64)  Sam  spent  15  cents  for  a  gun,  and  5  cents  for 
Roman  candles.  How  much  change  did  he  get  from  a  quarter? 
(65)  The  children  in  the  2 A  grade  are  7  years  old.  How  old  will  they 
be  in  2  years?  (66)  H  ribbon  is  10  cents  a  yard.  How  much  will  3 
yards  cost?  (67)  Louis  has  5  tops,  and  won  3  more.  How  many  had 
he?  (68)  If  1  pint  of  vinegar  cost  5  cents,  how  much  will  2  quarts 
cost?  (69)  I  have  3  dimes  and  3  cents.  How  many  cents  have  I?  (70) 
I  spend  4  cents  for  an  orange,  3  cents  for  an  apple  and  2  cents  for  a 
banana.  How  much  did  I  spend?  (71)  If  3  boys  in  each  row  have  A 
in  arithmetic,  and  there  are  6  rows  in  the  class.  How  many  boys  had 
A?  (72)  There  were  9  boys  standing  in  1  row,  and  3  boys  in  another. 
How  many  boys  were  standing?  (73)  I  bought  5  ducks.  They  weighed 
3  pounds  each.  How  much  did  they  weigh  altogether?  (74)  I  had  $1. 
I  bought  a  book  and  received  9  dimes  in  change.  How  many  dimes  did 
the  book  cost?  (75)  If  Jacob  is  15  years  old,  and  2  years  older  than 
his  sister,  how  old  is  his  sister?  (76)  There  were  20  roses  in  a  vase. 
15  were  pink,  the  rest  red.  How  many  red?  (77)  In  an  aquarium  there 
are  9  goldfish.  How  many  more  are  needed  for  a  dozen?  (78)  If  I 
spent  10  cents  for  a  quart  of  apples,  5  cents  for  a  bag  of  crackers,  what 
change  do  I  get  from  2  dimes?  (79)  There  were  16  crayons  in  a  box; 
3  were  broken;  how  many  were  unbroken.  (80)  How  many  times 
can  I  put  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  quart  bottle?  (81)  I  use  2  pads  every 
day  for  penmanship.  How  many  do  I  use  in  10  days?  (82)  Charles 
saves  25-cent  pieces  a  day.  How  much  money  will  he  save  in  3  days? 
(83)  There  were  20  boys  in  a  class  and  18  girls.  How  many  more  boys 
than  girls?  (84)  I  spent  $3  for  shoes.  What  change  did  I  get  from 
$10.  (85)  19  boys  were  promoted  from  one  class,  21  from  another. 
How  many  more  were  promoted  from  the  second  class?  (86)  Sam 
bought  1  dozen  oranges.  He  brought  10  home.  How  many  did  he 
lose?  (87)  There  are  15  boys  in  a  class.  3  are  promoted  from  the 
class.  How  many  left?  (88)  If  John  is  10  years  old  now,  how  old 
will  he  be  in  3  years?  (89)  I  had  a  paper  14  inches  long.  How  many 
inches  longer  than  a  foot  was  it?  (90)  I  had  3  dimes  and  exchanged 
them  for  5-cent  pieces.  How  many  5-cent  pieces?  (91)  There  were  6 
envelopes  in  1  box,  3  in  another,  and  2  in  another.  How  many  alto- 
gether? (92)  If  there  are  3  quart  jars  to  be  filled  with  molasses,  how 
many  pints  must  I  have?  (93)  Sam  put  12  cents  in  the  bank  on  Mon- 
day, 3  cents  on  Tuesday  and  5  cents  on  Wednesday.  How  many  dimes 
had  he  in  the  bank?  (94)  There  are  8  houses  on  a  block.  Two  families 
in  each  house.  How  many  families  live  on  the  block?  (95)  John  had 
95  cents.  How  much  more  did  he  need  for  1  dollar?  (96)  If  there  are 
10  trees  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  13  on  the  other,  how  many  more 
trees  on  the  other  side?  (97)  Sam  spent  25  cents  for  a  pair  of  gloves. 
How  many  5-cent  pieces  did  he  spend?  (98)  17  chickens  were  in  a 
coop;  3  more  were  hatched.  How  many  were  there  in  the  coop?  (99) 
How  many  dimes  could  I  get  for  a  dollar?  (100)  If  there  are  5  school 
days  in  1  week,  how  many  in  4  weeks? 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Five  quarts   of  milk  will  fill  how   many  pint  cans? 

2.  At  5  cents  a  quart,  what  will  one  gallon  of  vinegar  cost? 

3.  A  rope  was  lowered  half  a  foot.  How  many  inches  was  it 
lowered? 

4.  ^ly  table  is  3  yards  long.     How  many  feet  long? 

5.  I  had  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  I  spent  two  dimes  for  candy. 
How  many  5-cent  pieces  left? 

6.  How  many  school  days  in  this  week  ? 

7.  Write  the  date  on  which  we  returned  to  school  after  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

8.  How  many  cents  in  a  half  dollar? 

9.  Write   Roman    numerals   from   4   to    12. 

10.     Show  by  drawing  how  the  clock  looks  at  noon. 


2.  Fill  in  blanks  with  has  or  have:    The  girls new  dolls. 

Jennie  a  baby  doll.      The  dolls  eyes  that  open 

and  close. 

3.  Fill  in  with  was  or  were:     Yesterday  the  wind  blow- 
ing.    The   boys   flying  kites.     One   kite  caught  in 

a  tree. 

4.  Punctuate :     What  is  your  name     My  name  is  Ruth     What 
time  is  it 

5.  Fill  in  with  spills  or  pours:     Mary  always  ■ ink  in 

the  ink  wells.     She  never any  on  the  floor. 

6.  Change   so   that   it   means   more   than   one,   fairy,   leaf,   wish, 
cake,  lesson. 

Phonetics. 

1.  Have  the  following  words  pronounced.  See  that  the  ed  sound 
is  given,  not  id;  handed,  not  handid.  Waited,  waded,  chanted,  grant- 
ed, panted,  wicked,  painted,  aged,  pouted,  scolded,  petted,  tinted. 

2.  Test  the  ability  of  the  children  to  pronounce  inging.  An  intro- 
duction of  hard  g  or  of  k  should  be  considered  a  failure :  Ringing, 
bringing,  singing,  slinging,  swinging,  flinging,  winging,  clinging,  sting- 
ing,  springing. 

3.  Can  your  pupils  pronounce  wh  like  hw?  Do  they  expel  the 
breath  as  if  they  were  trying  to  blow  out  a  candle?  Test  them  on: 
Whale,  wheat,  while,  wheel,  which,  whip,  whine,  whisper,  whistle, 
white,  when,  whether,  whifT. 

4.  Presupposing  that  your  pupils  have  been  drilled  on  the  sound 
of  a  as  in  cake,  a  as  in  cap,  a  as  in  ask,  a  as  in  care,  ask  them  to  copy 
the  following  words  on  paper  and  mark  the  a's : 


make 

date 

basket 

spare 

flame 

prayer 

flap 

paid 

share 

past 

fasten 

paste 

chair 

hat 

after 

pass 

sat 

hate 

pair 

scare 

Language. 
1.     Fill  in  blanks  with  is  or  are:     Our  flag 

and  blue.     The  stripes  red  and  white 

white  on  a  blue  field. 


red,  white. 


The  stars 


5.  For  testing  the  result  of  ear  training  the  teacher  may  pro- 
nounce words  and  require  the  pupils  to  tell  a  specific  thing  about  each 
word  or  each  word  in  a  group,  (a)  Repeat  the  first  (or  initial)  sound 
in  each  word  I  say :  Wood,  tobacco,  violin,  bobolink,  currant,  animal, 
book,  shook,  fullness,  dare,  fairy,  etc.  (b)  Repeat  the  last  sound  you 
hear  in  errand,  several,  cushion,  recite,  recess,  window,  vinegar,  cab- 
bage, necklace,  sing. 

6.  To  show  the  connection  between  phonetic  drills  and  spelling, 
the  teacher  may  pronounce  words  slowly  and  ask  for  the  name  of  the 
letter  heard  (a)  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  (b)  at  the  end  of 
the  word. 

Dictation. 

"After  the  forms  of  words  have  been  studied,  the  words  should  be 
written  from  dictation.  The  exercise  in  dictation  may  be  preceded  by 
a  quick  recitation  in  oral  spelling." 

"The  sentence  for  copy  and  dictation  should  be  interesting  and 
instructive." 

From  "Course  of  Etudy  and  Syllabus  in  English  for  the  Elementary 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1909." 

(Each  lesson  should  be  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  part  being 
preliminary  and  preparatory  to  the  second.) 

1.  Spelling  Words — Is,  your,  what,  my.  What  is  your  name? 
M}'  name  is . 

2.  Bird,  tree,  see,  the,  in.     See  the  bird  in  the  tree. 

3.  I,  have,  flag,  fan,  no.  I  have  a  flag.  Have  you?  No,  I  hnve 
a  fan.    See  the  fan  I  have. 

4.  Apple,  large,  red,  like,  an.  (a)  I  have  an  apple,  (b)  My 
apple  is  red.     (c)  My  apple  is  large,     (d)  I  like  my  apple. 

5.  Boy,  girl,  dog,  doll,  has.  (a)  The  boy  has  a  dog.  (b)  The 
girl  has  a  doll,  (c)  The  dog  is  large,  (d)  The  doll  is  large,  (e) 
Has  the  girl  a  doll? 

6.  Ball,  play,  do,  you,  to.  Do  you  like  to  play  ball?  I  do  like 
to  play  ball. 

7.  Cat.  kittens,  with,  her,  yes.  Do  you  see  the  cat?  Yes,  I  see 
the  cat.     See  the  cat  play  with  her  kittens. 

8.  Can,  man,  ran,  run,  he.  Can  the  man  run?  Yes,  he  can  run. 
He  ran. 
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9.  Little,  one,  two,  are,  and.  See  the  little  bird.  I  see  one.  I 
see  two.     One  and  one  are  two. 

'  10.     Dig,  sand,  pail,  fill,  does.     Do  you  like  to  play  in  the  sand? 

I    I  like  to  fill  my  pail  with  sand.     Does  the  boy  like  to  play? 

I  Review  of   Words. —  (1)    name,    (2)    is,    (3)    your,    (4)    what,    (5) 

;  my,  (6)  bird,  (7)  tree,  (8)  see,  (9)  the,  (10)  in,  (11)  I,  (12)  have, 
(13)  flag,  (14)  fan,  (15)  apple,  (16)  large,  (17)  no,  (18)  red,  (19) 
like,  (20)  an,  (21)  boy,  (22)  girl,  (23)  dog,  (24)  doll,  (25)  has,  (26) 

I    ball,  (27)  play,  (28)  do,  (29)  you,  (30)  to,  (31)  two,   (32)   cat,   (33) 

I    kittens,   (34)  with,  (35)  her,   (36)  yes,  (37)   can,  (38)   ran,   (39)   run, 

I    (40)   he,    (41)   little,    (42)   one,   (43)    are,    (44)    dig,   (45)    sand,    (46) 

I    pail,  (47)  fill,  (48)   does. 

I  11.     Spelling    Words — Birds,    men,    nests,    houses,    build.      Birds 

'    build  nests.     Men  build  houses. 

12.  Shadow,  goes,  out,  use,  of.  I  have  a  little  shadow.  It  goes 
in  and  out  with  me.     What  can  be  the  use  of  it? 

13.  Now,  day,  over,  night,  come  (s),  when.     Now  the  day  is  over. 
I    Now  the  night  has  come.     What  do  you  do  when  night  comes? 

I  14.     Others,  would,  should,  that,  they,  as.     Do  to  others  as  you 

would  that  they  should  do  to  you. 
i  15.     Indian,   lived,   grandmother,   wigwam,    was,    where.      A    little 

Indian  boy  lived  with  his  grandmother.     Where  did  they  live?     They 

lived  in  a  wigwam.    What  was  his  name?    What  was  the  name  of  his 

grandmother  ? 

16.  Moon,  new,  looks,  pretty,  tonight,  cradle,  draw,  picture.  The 
new  moon  looks  pretty  tonight.  It  looks  like  a  cradle.  Can  you  draw 
a  picture  of  the  moon  ? 

17.  Rain,  from,  drops,  window,  pane,  down,  go,  there. 

Where  do  you  come  from,  little  drops  of  rain? 
There  you  go,  down  the  window-pane. 
Pretty,  pretty  rain  ! 

18.  April,  primrose,  sweet,  brings,  scatters,  daisies,  our,  feet. 

April  brings  the  primrose  sweet. 
Scatters  daisies  at  our  feet. 

19.  June,  tulips,  lilies,  roses,  children's,  hands,  posies,  sky. 

June  brings  tulips,  lilies,  roses. 

Fills  the  children's  hands  with  posies. 

20.  Twinkle,  star,  wonder,  how,  above,  world,  high,  diamond. 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are. 
Up  above  the  world  so  high. 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

Revieiv  of  Words  for  2B. — (1)  birds,  (2)  men,  (3)  nests,  (4) 
houses,  (5)  build,  (6)  shadow,  (7)  goes,  (8)  out,  (9)  use,  (10)  of, 
(11)  new,  (12)  day,  (13)  over,  (14)  night,  (15)  come,  (16)  when, 
(17)  others,  (18)  would,  (19)  should,  (20)  that,  (21)  they,  (22)  as, 
(23)  Indian,  (24)  lived,  (25)  grandmother,  (26)  wigwam,  (27)  was, 
(28)  where,  (29)  moon,  (30)  new,  (31)  looks,  (32)  pretty,  (33) 
tonight,  (34)  cradle,  (35)  draw,  (36)  picture,  (37)  rain,  (38)  from, 
(39)  drops,  (40)  window-pane,  (41)  down,  (42)  there,  (43)  April, 
(44)  primrose,  (45)  sweet,  (46)  brings,  (47)  scatters,  (48)  daisies, 
(49)  our,  (50)  feet,  (51)  June,  (52)  tulips,  (53)  lilies,  (54)  roses, 
v55)  children,  (56)  hands,  (57)  sky,  (8)  high,  (59)  twinkle,  (eC  star. 
(61)  wonder,  (62)  how,  (63)  above,   (64)  world,  (65)  diatnond. 

Arithmetic. 
I. 

(1)  Write  6,  17,  703,  51,  485. 

(2)  Add  345,  287  and  465. 

(3)  Add  76,  39,  21  and  63. 

(4)  Subtract  342  from  967.     Prove. 

(5)  Subtract  427  from  859.     Prove. 

(6)  I  saved  6  pennies  on  Monday,  7  pennies  on  Tuesday,  and 
15  pennies  on  Wednesday.    How  many  did  I  have? 

(7)  A  boy  had  65  marbles,  he  lost  23  marbles.  How  many 
were  left? 

(8)  I  had  65  pencils ;  I  bought  46  more.  How  many  pencils  did 
I  have  then  ? 

(9)  I  had  $59;  spent  $22.    How  many  left? 

(10)  56  apples  were  in  a  basket;  14  dropped  out.  How  many  in 
the  basket? 
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(1)  I  had  2  feet  of  cord.    How  many  inches  did  I  have? 

(2)  I  had  2  feet  of  cord  and  I  cut  off  4  inches.     How  many 
inches  left? 

(3)  How  many  dimes  in  $1? 

(4)  The   American  flag  has  7   red   stripes  and  6  white   stripes. 
How  manv  stripes  altogether? 

(5)  '9  +  7  =  14? 

(6)  A  quart  of  milk  costs  8  cents.     Cost  of  1  pint? 

(7)  If  I  have  a  quarter,  to  how  many  boys  can  I  give  5  cents? 

(8)  ohn    wishes    to   go   to   his    aunt    12   blocks   away.      He   has 
walked  5  blocks.     How  many  more  blocks  must  he  walk  to  get  there? 

(9)  Which  would  you  rather  have,  $J4  or  6  5-cent  pieces? 
(10)     Visualize  and  add  23  +  42  =  ? 

in. 

(1)  There  are  nine  red  pencils  in  one  box  and   seventeen  blue 
ones  in  another.     How  many  pencils  are  there? 

(2)  How  many  4's  in  36? 

(3)  Man  had  $22;  he  spent  ^  of  it.    How  much  did  he  have  left? 

(4)  How  many  quarts  in  5  gallons  of  milk? 

(5)  How  many  inches  in  yi  yard  of  ribbon? 

(6)  8X4  +  7=? 

(7)  Write  the  Roman  number  41. 

(8)  When  3  bunches  of  grapes  cost  12  cents,  what  is  the  cost 
of  1   bunch? 

(9)  Write  this  number:    One  thousand  four  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five. 

(10)  How  many  cents  are  there  in  1  quarter,  1  dime  and  1 
nickel? 

IV. 

(1)  Add  428,  367,  799,  78  and  67. 

(2)  From  7,324  take  4,456.     Prove. 

(3)  A  boy  bought  23  pencile  at  3  cents  each.     How  much  did 
he  spend? 

(4)  If  a  quart  of  berries  costs  8  cents,  what  will  a  quart  and  a 
pint  cost? 

(5)  I  have  24  pens  to  give  to  4  boys.     How   many   does   each 
boy  get? 

(6)  433  X  4  =   ? 

(7)  ^  of  334  =  ? 

(8)  There  are  three  sets  of  books  on  a  shelf.     Each  shelf  has 
nine  books.     How  many  books  are  there? 

(9)  Divide  644  by  2. 

(10)     If  a  gallon  of  oil  costs  28  cents,  what  will  a  quart  cost? 

TEST  QUESTIONS— 3A 

Phonetics. 
I. 

Presupposing  the  sound  of  (1)  ch,  like  k,  as  in  chorus,  (2)  i  like 
long  e,  as  in  eat,  (3)  gh  like  f,  as  in  rough,  (4)  ar,  ir,  or,  like  er  have 
been  taught,  then  the  teacher  might  ask  pupils  to  say  or  write  on  paper 
words  belonging  to  each  group. 

They  might  be  able  to  give  under  (1)  echo,  Christmas,  cholera, 
chrysalis,  broncho,  chronic;  under  (2)  machine,  police,  Josephine, 
Pauline,  sardine,  magazine,  valise ;  under  (3)  cough,  enough,  laugh, 
tough;  under  (4)  dollar,  collar,  scholar,  sugar,  collar,  Oscar,  girl, 
circle,  circus,  skirt,  first,  color,  actor,  sailor,  tailor,  camphor,  parlor, 
doctor. 

IL 

A  number  of  selected  words  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard 
and  the  children  may  be  asked  to  pick  out  from  this  list  one  or  more 
words  according  to  directions,  (a)  Copy  the  words  which  contain 
the  sound  of  o,  like  00,  as  in  broom,  (b)  In  which  of  these  words 
does  the  a  sound  like  short  o,  as  in  dot?  (c)  In  which  words  does 
the  e  sound  like  long  a,  as  in  obey?  (d)  Pick  out  the  words  in  which 
the  e  sounds  like  a,  as  in  air.  (e)  Find  and  copy  the  words  in  which 
the  o  sounds  like  00,  as  in  good. 
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rein 

neighbor 

could 

bear 

swan 

shoe 

nowhere 

wolf 

whose 

should 

what 

together 

there 

sleigh 

vein 

boat 

quarrel 

better 

move 

their 

woman 

wash 

weigh 

two 

love 

hop 

bat 

swallow 

wear 

hate 

III. 

help 

skein 

See  questions 

under  2B. 

Many  of  these  will  be  found  suitat 

onetic  work 

in 

3A. 

Dictation 

"Short  paragraphs  and  stanzas  should  be  copied  and  written  from 
dictation ;  some  of  these  may  be  taken  from  the  readers,  the  selections 
for  memorizing,  and  the  songs  of  the  grade." — Syllabus. 

1.  Grown,  man's,  estate,  proud,  great,  very,  other,  meddle, 
tell,  toys. 

When    I    am   grown   to    man's    estate 
I  shall  be  very  proud  and  great, 
And  tell  the  other  girls  and  boys 
Not  to  meddle  with  my  toys. 

2.  England,  named,  long,  ago,  whose,  father,  mother,  died,  i'oung, 
Dick  Whittington.  Long  ago  in  England  there  was  a  little  boy  named 
Dick  Whittington.  His  father  and  mother  died  when  he  was  very 
young. 

3.  Turn,  lord,  again,  mayor,  London,  people,  found,  wise,  good, 
made. 

"Turn  again,  Whittington, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London." 
When  people  found  out  how  good  and  wise  he  was,  they  made  him 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

4.  Wisdom,  wisely,  ways,  seek,  observe,  care,  whom,  speak,  five, 
things. 

If  wisdom's  ways  you  wisely  seek. 

Five  things  observe  with  care : 
Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak. 

And  how  and  when  and  where. 

5.  Greatest,  able,  joy,  look,  mirror,  been,  today,  would,  say. 
Her  greatest  joy  was  to  be  able  to  look  in  the  mirror  and   say: 

"Mother,  I  have  been  today  what  you  would  have  me  to  be." 

6.  Early,  leaf,  were,  bursting,  their,  away,  sweeping,  leave,  blos- 
soms, prayed,  while,  grown,  trembled,  rootlet,  crown,  alone. 

The  Tree's  early  leaf  buds  were  bursting  their  brown ; 
"Shall  I  take  them  away?"  said  the  Frost,  sweeping  down. 

"No,  leave  them  alone 

Till  the  blossoms  have  grown," 
Prayed  the  Tree,  while  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to  crown. 

7.  (a)  Lost  time  is  never  found  again. 

(b)  Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do 

Work  that  is  earnest,  brave,  and  true. 
Moment  by  moment,  the  long  day  through, 
(c)  One  today  is  worth  two  tomorrows,     (d)  Think  before  you  speak. 

8.  America. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing! 
Land  where  my  fathers  died ; 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride; 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring! 

9.  Longfellow  has  told  us  about  his  three  daughters  in  a  beau- 
tiful poem  called  "The  Children's  Hour." 

10.  There  are  leaves  shaped  like  hearts  and  leaves  shaped  like 
arrow  heads.  There  are  many  other  wonderful  leaves  which  we  may 
see  if  we  keep  our  eyes  open.  (Any  unusual  or  unknown  words  in 
lessons  7  to  10  may  be  studied  and  written  first  before  the  paragraph 
or  stanza  is  dictated.) 


Stories  for  Or.^l  RErRODUCTiON. 

The  Porcelain  Stove. 

August  Hirschvogel,  a  great  painter,  had  made  a  porcelain 
stove  and  painted  beautiful  figures  on  it  as  no  other  artist  had  ever 
attempted.  For  many  centuries  this  stove  had  occupied  prominent 
places  in  kings'  palaces.     Then  it  had  been  laid  aside  and  lost. 

In  a  small  town  in  Germany  there  lived  a  family  named 
Strehla.  They  were  very  poor  people.  The  father,  Aug[ust  Strehla, 
was  worthless  and  given  to  drink.  He  had  ten  children,  the  oldest, 
a  daughter  seventeen  years  of  age,  kept  house  for  all.  The  father 
had  never  brought  home  money  and  they  were  dependent  upon 
the  grandfather,  who  gave  them  a  large  porcelain  stove  to  keep  the 
poor  children  warm.  He  told  the  children  many,  many  fairy  tales 
as  they  sat  around  the  stove.  He  told  them  how  his  grandfather 
had  unearthed  this  wonderful  stove  and  that  it  had  been  in  the 
family  many  years.  He  told  them  about  the  great  maker  of  it 
and  the  children  began  to  idolize  this  wonderful  stove  and  called 
it  the  Hirschvogel.  They  loved  it  and  one  would  think  it  was  a 
human  being. 

One  cold  night  in  December  a  few  days  before  Christmas  the 
father  came  home  in  a  drunken  frenzy  and  told  the  children  he 
had  sold  the  stove  for  two  hundred  florins.  The  children  cried. 
Many  times  they  had  gone  to  bed  hungry  but  never  cold  and  now 
their  future  would  be  cold  and  hunger. 

The  oldest  boy,  August,  a  lad  about  twelve  years  of  age,  had 
always  taken  care  of  the  fire.  He  learned  to  love  and  at  times  even 
kissed  the  stove.  August  pleaded  with  his  father  not  to  sell  the 
stove,  but  he  threw  August  to  the  floor,  injuring  him,  and  Dorothea, 
the  oldest  girl,  bathed  the  little  fellow  and  told  him  not  to  worry. 
But  August  would  not  leave  the  room.  When  all  had  gone  to  bed 
that  night  he  opened  the  stove  door  and  stepped  into  it.  He  took 
some  bread  and  sausages  with  him,  for  he  did  not  know  how  long 
he  would  remain  in  this  prison,  but  he  would  not  be  separated  from 
this  wonderful  stove.  Early  the  next  morning  the  dealers  came  for 
it.  They  put  plenty  of  straw  and  paper  around  it,  and  carefully 
tied  it.  The  wonderful  stove  with  its  little  prisoner  had  started  on 
its  journey.  .'Xugust  bored  a  hole  through  the  wrapping  so  that 
he  could  breathe. 

By  night  it  was  in  the  dealer's  antique  place  and  little  August 
dreamed  that  the  stove  and  he  should  never  be  parted.  He  thought 
he  heard  Hirschvogel  say  it  was  happier  to  be  in  the  poor  humble 
home  with  the  ten  children  crying  for  warmth  than  it  would  be 
in  any  mansion. 

The  following  morning  the  porcelain  stove  was  again  on  an- 
other journey  to  its  new  owner.  Soon  it  was  unpacked  and  some 
one  opened  the  door  and  shouted,  "A  live  child."  Little  August 
sank  to  his  knees  and  begged  not  to  be  separated  from  Hirschvogel. 
The  owner  was  touched  by  the  child's  story.  He  commanded  the 
dealers  of  the  stove  to  be  sent  for  and  made  them  send  two  thou- 
sand ducats  to  August's  father,  for  he,  the  king,  had  paid  eleven 
thousand  ducats  for  it.  Its  new  owner  was  the  king  and  he  learned 
to  love  August  and  kept  him  there  with  him,  educating  him  to  be 
a  great  painter.  The  king  sent  another  large  stove  to  the  Strehla's 
home  to  keep  the  children  warm  and  he  promised  that  when 
August  became  twenty-one  years  of  age  the  Hirschvogel  shall  be 
returned  to  him. 

Arachne. 

The  Greek  maidens  all  knew  how  to  spin.  They  said  that 
Athene  had  taught  them. 

One  day  a  maiden  sat  spinning.  The  little  maid  was  Arachne. 
None  could  equal  her  in  the  weaving  of  beautiful  webs.  Everyone 
praised  her  so  much  that  it  quite  turned  her  head. 

One  day  Arachne  made  a  foolish  boast.  She  declared  that 
she  could  weave  better  than  Athene.  Athene  was  angry  and 
.■\rachne  would  not  ask  her  pardon.  It  was  decided  to  have  a  trial 
of  skill. 

They  met  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Arachne's  web  was  very 
beautiful,  but  Athene's  was  more  beautiful  than  mortal  eyes  had 
ever  beheld.  Arachne  knew  that  she  was  beaten,  but  she  would  not 
ask  forgiveness.  Athene  touched  Arachne  and  turned  her  into  a 
spider.     She  still   shows  us  how  beautiful   a  web   she  wove. 
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Narcissus. 

In  a  country  far  away,  there  was  a  pool  with  water  like  silver. 
Xo  sheep,  nor  goats,  nor  wild  beasts  ever  drank  from  it.  There 
were  no  fallen  leaves  or  branches  near  it,  but  the  grass  all  around 
was  fresh  and  green. 

One  day  Narcissus,  a  beautiful  youth,  was  out  hunting.  He 
was  tired  and  warm  and  thirsty.  He  found  the  pool  and  stopped  to 
drink  from  it.  As  he  did  so  he  saw  his  own  image  in  the  water. 
He  had  never  before  seen  his  likeness  and  he  thought  he  was  looking 
at  some  beautiful  water  spirit. 

He  gazed  and  gazed,  forgetting  to  eat  or  to  rest.  There  he 
stayed  by  the  side  of  the  pool  until  he  pined  away  and  died.  The 
wood  nymphs  would  have  buried  him,  but  his  body  was  no  where 
to  be  found.  In  its  place  was  a  beautiful  flower,  which  you  know — 
the  narcissus.  You  may  find  it  in  the  springtime  hanging  its  pretty 
head  near  some  clear  stream. 

Latona  atid  the  Frogs. 

Latona  had  two  children,  Apollo  and  Diana.  One  day  Latona 
had  a  quarrel  with  Juno,  who  was  the  queen,  and  Juno  sent  Latona 
with  her  babies  to  earth  as  a  punishment.  She  went  from  hous.- 
to  house  for  food  but  no  one  gave  her  any.  At  last  she  saw  a 
pretty  little  lake,  where  the  babies  could  get  a  drink  of  water. 
Some  boys  got  sticks  and  waded  in  the  water  with  their  bare  feet 
and  made  the  water  muddy.  Latona  begged  the  rude  boys  to  stop, 
so  her  children  could  get  a  drink,  but  the  boys  kept  on  making  the 
water  muddy  with  their  sticks.  Latona  asked  Jupiter  to  come  to 
her  aid.  Jupiter  turned  these  boys  into  frogs  and  their  green  coats 
turned  into  skin.  They  grew  smaller  and  they  could  not  say  a 
word,  but  they  still  call  in  a  hoarse  voice  and  always  live  in  mudd\- 
water.     But  no  one  wants  to  drink  out  of  a  frog  pond. 

Reading  to  Pupils. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  portions  of  Hiawatha  which  are  sug- 
gested to  be  read  to  pupils  are  to  be  memorized  later. 
See  English  syllabus. 
See  suggestions  for  other  grades. 

Coiiiposilioit. 

See   English    syllabus. 

See  suggestions  for  other  grades. 

See  Written  Composition  in  the  Third  Year,  Moxogr.\phs,  Vol. 
IX,  No.  3,  October,  1907. 

"Teachers  and  Pupils  Working  Together  Should  Construct  Para- 
graphs." 

English  Syllabus. 

Proceeding  from  this  text  many  very  excellent  models  have  been 
constructed  and  are  here  presented  in  simple  form.  Other  models 
are  given  in  the  Monographs,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2,  June,  1910,  and  in 
Monographs,  Vol.  XV,  No.  2,  June,  1913. 

Can  your  pupils  construct  coherent  paragraphs  from  questions  or 
directions  ? 

Have  you  done  careful  work  with  your  class  in  having  paragraphs 
and  stanzas  copied  and  written  from  indication? 

Memori2;inc. 
The    Owl. 

36.  What  do  the  following  words  mean :  Dumb,  whirring,  belfry, 
thatch,  roundelay? 

37.  What  season  is  spoken  of  in  the  first  stanza? 

38.  When  do  cats  run  home  ? 

39.  What  is  meant  by  "stream   is   dumb"? 

40.  To  what  does  the  whirring  sail  belong? 

41.  What  five  wits  has  the  owl? 

42.  Why  does  he  sit  in  the  belfry? 

43.  When  do  the  milkmaids  click  the  latch? 

44.  In  what  season  is  hay  new-mown? 

45.  When  does  the  cock  sing? 

46.  What  season  is  spoken  of  in  the  second  stanza? 


TEST  QUESTIONS— 3B 

Dictation. 

.     .    .    "Short  model  letters  should  be  copied  and  written  from  dicta- 
tion."— Syllabus. 

1. 

(Have  pupils  study  new  words  from  the  blackboard  before  dictat- 
ing the  following  selections)  : 

Dear  Little  Sister :  Here  is  a  new  book  for  you.  There  is  a  funny 
story  about  an  old  hen  in  this  book.  When  you  can  read  this  story  I 
will  give  you  one  of  my  rabbits.  Bennie. 

(From  Brooks's  Second  Year  Reader.) 

2. 

Killingworth,  Conn.,  July  20,  1860. 
Dear  Ruth :     You  would  not  know  Killingsvorth  this  year.     All  of 
the  birds  are  dead !     The  farmers  killed  them.     They  thought  the  birds 
hurt  the  crops.     We  children  miss  them.     Do  you  not  feel  sorry? 

Your  friend,  jM.\ry  Brow.v. 

(From  Baker  &  Carpenter — Third  Year  Reader.)  First  read  the 
story  to  the  children. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  25,   1860. 

Dear  Mary:  I  am  very  sorrj'  about  the  birds.  The  farmers  will 
soon  see  how  wrong  they  have  been.  Next  year  they  will  bring  more 
birds.    Then  you  will  be  happy.  Your  friend,         Ruth  White. 

(From  Baker  &  Carpenter's  Reader.) 

4. 

Nahant,  August  18,  1859. 

Your  letter  followed  me  down  here  by  the  seaside,  where  I  am 
passing  the  summer  with  my  three  little  girls. 

The  oldest  is  about  your  size.  .  .  .  Her  name  is  Alice.  .  .  . 
She  is  a  nice  girl  and  loves  poetry  almost  as  much  as  you  do. 

The  second  is  Edith,  with  blue  eyes  and  beautiful  golden  locks 
.     .     .     She  is  a  busy  little  woman  and  wears  gray  boots. 

The  youngest  is  Allegra,  which  means  merry ;  and  she  is  the  mer- 
riest little  thing  you  ever  saw. 

Now,  Miss  Emily,  give  my  love  to  your  papa,  and  good  night,  with 
a  kiss  from  his  friend  and  yours.  Hexry  W.  Longfellow.* 

*Adapted. 

5. 
Longfellow  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  teacher.     He  wrote  'The  Vil- 
lage Blacksmith,"   "Hiawatha,"   "Evangeline,"  and  many  other  poems. 


Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 


-Longfellow. 


A  Letter  from  Phillips  Brooks. 
(From  The  Horace  Mann  Third  Reader.) 

Venice,  August  13,  1882. 
Dear  Gertie :     When  the  little  children  in  Venice  want  to  take  a 
bath,  they  just  go  down  to  the  front  steps  of  the  house  and  jump  off, 
and  swim  about  in  the  street. 

Yesterday  I  saw  a  nurse  sitting  on  the  front  steps,  holding  one 
end  of  a  string,  and  the  other  end  was  tied  to  a  little  fellow,  who  was 
swimming  up  the  street.  When  he  went  too  far,  the  nurse  pulled  in  the 
string,  and  got  the  baby  home  again. 

Is  not  this  a  queer  city?  Phillips.* 

♦Adapted. 

8. 
Many  hands  make  light  work. 
Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel. 
Order  is  heaven's  first  law. 
The  early  bird  catches  the  worm. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  Jan.  S,  1913. 

Dear  Dorothy :  Yesterday,  Helen  and  I  went  to  see  the  play  of 
"Little  Women."  There  were  Meg,  Joe,  Beth,  and  Amy,  with  their 
father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  March.  Of  course,  Laurie  and  his 
grandfather  were  there,  too,  and  cross  old  Aunt  March,  whose  "bark 
was  worse  than  her  bite,"  and  dear,  funny,  old  Hannah,  the  servant. 

John  Brooks  and  Professor  Bhaer  made  their  appearance  also; 
and  it  was  all  very  real  and  like  the  book  we  all  love  so  much.  Helen 
wished  that  Miss  Alcott  could  have  seen  her  own  characters  acting 
on  the  stage. 

I  hope  your  mother  will  take  you  to  see  it,  and  then  we  shall  talk 
more  about  it.  Your  loving  Aunt  Ella. 

10. 
(Sing  this  first,  then  explain  hard  words.) 
O,  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light. 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? 
Whose  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the  perilous  fight, 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming. 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare;  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 

English. 

1.  Fill  in  blank  with  was  or  were:     Mary  and  Celia  not 

in  school  today. 

2.  Fill  in  blank  with  is  or  are :     There  twelve  inches  in 

a  foot. 

3.  Fill  in  blank  with  have  or  has :  December  thirty- 
one  days. 

4.  Write  the  abbreviations  for:  (a)  Mister,  (b)  February,  (c) 
inch,  (d)  Public  School,  (e)  United  States,  (f)  New  York,  (g)  pint, 
(h)  doctor,  (i)  Wednesday,  (j)  Post  Office. 

5.  Write  the  plurals  for:  (a)  man,  (b)  church,  (c)  penny,  (d) 
sheep,  (e)   mouse,   (f)   tooth,   (g)   deer,   (h)   child,   (i)    foot,   (j)   box. 

6.  Write  a  question  about  a  dog. 

7.  Fill  in  blank  with  is  or  are :     there  many  girls  skating 

in  the  park? 

8.  Fill  in  blank  with  have  or  has ;     you  been  to  school 

today? 

9.  Fill  in  blank  with  was  or  were :  Where  you  yes- 
terday ? 

10.  Mark  the  a  in  fairy,  o  in  ordinary,  i  in  machine,  e  in  disoliey, 
00  in  broom,  a  in  small,  e  in  sent  (yesterday),  o  in  romping,  u  in 
unite,  g  in  gentle. 

11.  What  is  the  short  way  of  writing  "was  not"? 

12.  Punctuate  the  following  sentences:  There  are  two  pints  in  a 
quart.  Yes  I  am  going  to  school.  Where  were  you  yesterday  Why 
did  you  stay  home  from  school    No  I  did  not  bring  my  book 

Geography. 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  a  mountain. 

2.  Name  two  uses  of  mountains. 

3.  Where  is  the  summit  of  a  mountain? 

4.  What  do  we  call  the  top  of  a  mountain? 

5.  What  is  the  lower  part  called? 

6.  Why  do  sick  people  go  to  the  mountains? 

7.  With  what  are  mountains  covered? 

8.  Name  two  ways  a  river  is  useful  to  man. 

9.  What  is  a  sea? 

10.  What  are  the  branches  of  the  sea  called? 

11.  What  is  a  lake? 

12.  What  is  a  plain? 

13.  How  are  lakes  formed? 

14.  What  is  direction? 

15.  Name  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

16.  Name  two  streets  (a)  east  of  the  building,  (b)  west  of  the 
school,  (c)  south,  (d)  north. 

17.  What  do  sailors  use  to  determine  direction  at  sea? 

Nature  Study. 

1.  Name  the  three  changes  in  the  life  of  a  butterfly. 

2.  Name  the  parts  of  a  leaf. 


3.  What  time  of  the  year  do  the  trees  look  most  beautiful? 

4.  How  many  seasons  are  there?     Name  them. 

5.  Compare  the  moth  and  the  butterfly. 

6.  How  are  buds  protected? 

7.  What  is  the  color  of  leaves  in  autumn? 

8.  How  are  seeds  protected  while  ripening? 

9.  Name  two  ways  seeds  are  dispersed. 

10.  In  what  direction  do  the  roots  of  a  plant  grow? 

11.  For  what  is  clay  used? 

12.  Name  the  parts  of  a  flower. 

13.  Where  does  the  violet  grow.     What  color  are  the  petals? 

14.  What  is  pollen?     Nectar? 

15.  Tell  the  color  of  the  following  flowers :     Dahlia,  wild  carrot, 
gladiolus,  hydrangea,  chickweed. 

16.  Tell    one    thing   you    know    about    the    woodpecker,    ostrich, 
chicadee,  bluejay,  crow. 

17.  What  does  a  farmer  use  to  keep  crows  out  of  his  field? 

18.  What  two  trees   stay  green  all  winter? 

19.  What  four  things  will  make  a  plant  grow? 

Geography. 

1.  What  is  a  hill? 

2.  What  is  a  mountain? 

3.  Which  takes  longer  to  climb?     Why? 

4.  What  is  an  island? 

5.  On  what  island  do  we  live? 

6.  What  is  a  slope? 

7.  Which  slope  is  easier  to  climb?     (Illustration.) 

8.  What  can  be  seen  from  hill  tops  and  mountain  tops? 
What  is  a  valley? 
How  do  ships  reach  the  ocean? 


9. 
10. 

11.     What  is  a  river 
12. 
13. 
volcano  ? 


What  is  a  volcano? 

Why   is    it    dangerous    for   people    to   live   on    the    side   of   a 

Nature. 


The  Sun. 

14.  What  do  we  call  the  time  when  the  sun  is  with  us? 

15.  What  do  we  call  the  time  when  the  sun  leaves  us? 

16.  If  the  sun  never  left  us,  what  should  we  have? 

17.  What  does  the  sun  give  us? 

18.  Why  does  the  cat  like  to  sleep  in  a  sunny  spot? 

19.  What  else  does  the  sun  give  besides  heat? 

Qualities  of  Water. 

20.  When  Jack  and  Gill  fell  down  the  hill,  what  happened  to  the 
water  in  their  pail? 

21.  If  I  put  a  pail  of  water  out  of  doors  on  a  cold  night,  uliat 
happens  to  the  water? 

22.  What  made  the  water  change  its  form? 

23.  Why  won't  the  water  run  now? 

24.  How  can  we  change  the  ice  back  into  water? 

Hygiene. 

Importance  of  Regularity  in   Eating. 

25.  What  meal  did  we  have  before  we  came  to  school? 

26.  When  the  bell  rings  at  twelve  o'clock  and  we  go  home,  what 
meal  do  we  eat? 

27.  What  meal  do  we  eat  in  the  evening? 

28.  How  many  meals  should  we  eat  a  day?     Why? 

Composition. 
A  Chair.— {Descriptive.) 

29.  What  are  the  parts  of  a  chair? 

30.  Of  what  is  the  seat  made? 

31.  Of  what  is  the  back  made? 

32.  Of  what  are  the  legs  made? 

33.  What  is  the  use  of  the  seat? 

34.  What  is  the  use  of  the  back? 

35.  Of  what  use  are  the  legs? 


i 
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TEST  QUESTIONS— 4A 

Geography. 

The  following  questions  have  been  put  together  for  convenience  in 
recalling  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  work  that  has  been  previously  taught. 

Review  of  land  and  water  forms  taught  in  connection  with  the 
nature  work  in  3B. 

1.  What  is  a  hill? 

2.  What  is  the  highest  part  of  a  hill  called? 

3.  What  is  the  low  land  between  hills  called? 

4.  What  is  a  valley? 

5.  Which  is  more  sheltered,  a  hill  or  a  valley? 

6.  Which  is  best  for  coasting? 

7.  Where  would  one  be  most  likely  to  find  good  skating? 

8.  Draw  a  chain  of  hills. 

9.  What  is  a  spring? 

16.  Where  does  the  water  come  from  that  forms  a  spring? 

11.  How  are  brooks  formed? 

12.  What  is  a  brook? 

13.  When  a  number  of  brooks  meet  what  is  formed? 

14.  What  is  a  river? 

15.  Name  one  river  you  have  seen. 

16.  In  which  direction  is  it  from  the  school? 

17.  What  use  are  rivers? 

18.  What  is  a  pond? 

19.  What  is  a  lake? 

20.  Name  a  lake  that  you  have  seen. 

21.  What  is  the  name  of  the  water  that  washes  the  beach  at 
Coney  Island?     How  does  it  taste? 

22.  What  is  an  ocean? 

23.  What  is  a  sea? 

24.  From  which  would  you  rather  drink,  an  ocean  or  a  river? 

25.  Why  ? 

26.  In  which  would  you  rather  bathe? 

27.  What  bodies  of  water  have  fresh  water? 

28.  What  bodies  have  salt  water? 

29.  What  name  is  given  to  land  that  has  water  all  around  it? 

30.  What  is  an  island? 

31.  Name  one  island  you  have  seen? 

32.  How  must  you  travel  to  reach  it? 

33.  Where  does  the  sun  rise? 

34.  Where  does  it  set? 

35.  Point  to  the  east. 

36.  Point  to  the  west;  to  the  north;  to  the  south. 

37.  In  what  direction  does  your  shadow  point  at  noon? 

38.  In  what  direction  do  you  walk  on  your  way  to  school? 

39.  How  does  smoke  help  you  to  tell  the  direction  of  the  wind? 

40.  Draw  a  plan  of  the  class  room. 

41.  How  are  land  forms  shown  on  a  map? 

42.  Water  forms? 

43.  What  is  an  island? 

44.  Point  to  one  on  the  map  of  New  York  City. 

45.  Point  to  the  part  of  the  map  that  shows  the  northern  part  of 
New  York  City ;  the  southern  part ;  the  eastern  part. 

46.  What  is  a  bay? 

47.  Point  to  a  bay  on  the  map. 

48.  Name  it. 

49.  What  body  of  water  is  east  of  Richmond? 

50.  East  of  Brooklyn? 

51.  North  of  Queens? 

52.  What  is  a  continent? 

53.  On  what  continent  do  we  live? 

54.  In  what  country  do  we  live? 

55.  In  what  city? 

56.  In  what  borough  ? 

57.  Name  the  boroughs  of  New  York  City. 

58.  Name  the  largest  borough ;  the  smallest ;  the  one  witli  the 
largest  population ;  the  one  with  the  smallest  population  :  the  boroughs 
that  are  islands ;  the  borough  that  is  part  of  an  island. 

59.  How  are  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  separated?  How  are 
they  connected? 


60.  Name  the  bridges  that  cross  the  East  River. 

61.  What  is  a  State? 

62.  In  what  State  do  we  live? 

63.  In  what  city? 

64.  Name  one  difference  between  a  State  and  a  city. 

65.  From    what    State    does    the    Hudson    River    separate    New 
York  City? 

66.  In  what  State  is  the  land  west  of  Upper  New  York  Bay? 

67.  Point  to  Kill  Von  Kull. 

68.  From  what  State  does  it  separate  Richmond? 

69.  Locate  Hoffman  Island. 

70.  Where  is  Governors  Island? 

71.  Bedloe's  Island? 

12.  Name  four  islands  in  the  East  River. 

73.  Name  two  islands  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

74.  In  which  borough  is  Central  Park?  Prospect  Park? 

75.  Name  two  parks  in  The  Bronx; 

Ho:me    Borough    Review. 

76.  Give  the  land  boundaries  of . 

n .  Name  the  water  boundaries  of  . 

78.  Name  one  of  the  principal  business  streets  of . 

79.  In  what  direction  does  it  run? 

80.  How  would  you  reach  it  from  your  home? 

81.  Name  the  largest  park  in  . 

82.  Which  is  the  park  nearest  your  home? 

83.  Where  is  the  principal  museum  in  your  borough  ? 

84.  What  car  would  you  take  to  reach  it  from  the  school? 

85.  Name  two  important  car  lines  that  pass  through  . 

86.  Where  is  the  subv/ay  nearest  your  home? 

87.  Name   the   largest   body   of   water   that   touches   the   borough 
of  . 


88.  What  are  factories? 

89.  Name   some  things  that  are  manufactured  in  your  borough. 

90.  Locate  some  of  the  principal  factories. 

91.  How  many  different  languages  have  you  heard  spoken  ? 

92.  From  what  country  do  people  come  who  speak  German  ? 

93.  Spanish  ? 

94.  Italian? 

95.  Chinese? 

96.  French  ? 

History. 

97.  Who  were  the  first  people  to  live  in  New  York? 

98.  What  was  it  called  then? 

99.  To  whom  did  the  Indians  sell  Manhattan  Island? 

100.  \\'hat  did  the  Dutch  call  it? 

101.  Who  was  the  last  Dutch  governor? 

102.  What  was  the  name  of  his  farm. 

103.  Where  is  he  buried? 

104.  How  did  he  cease  to  be  governor? 

105.  Who  was  De  Witt  Clinton? 

106.  How  did  he  help  the  commerce  of  the  country? 

107.  What  did  he  do  for  education  in  New  York  City? 

108.  How    did    Peter    Cooper    assist    the    work    of    education    in 
New  York? 


109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
house? 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


How  did  he  help  in  the  work  of  fire  prevention? 
What  did  he  do  to  encourage  the  building  of  railroads? 
Where  in  New  York  City  is  there  a  monument  to  his  memory? 
Name  three  other  prominent  New  Yorkers. 
Tell  how  each  helped  his  city. 

Fire    Department. 

How  does  our  city  protect  us  from  fire? 

Where  is  the  engine  house  nearest  your  home? 

How    would   you   let    the    firemen   know   about   a   fire   in   the 

How  do  you  send  in  an  alarm? 

How  do  the  firemen  put  out  a  fire? 

Mention  some  other  things  that  firemen  sometimes  have  to  do. 

How  may  you  help  to  prevent  fires? 

Where  should  matches  be  kept? 

What  is  meant  by  iiiflannnablef 
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How  should  kerosene,  naphtha,  benzine  be  kept? 
What  should  you  do  before  lighting  a  gas  oven? 
Why  is   it  wrong  to   keep  boxes   or  other   things   on   a   fire- 


10. 

11. 

12. 
escape  ? 

13. 

14. 

15. 
started? 

16    Why  is  standing  in  the  aisles  of  halls,  theatres,  etc.,  forbidden? 


How  is  the  fire  alarm  sounded  in  your  school? 
What  should  you  do  if  you  see  a  fire  in  the  school? 
What  would  you   do   if  you   were   in  a  theatre  where  a 


fire 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

S. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
the  laws, 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Police    Department. 

How  does  the  city  protect  our  property? 

During  what  part  of  the  day  are  policemen  on  duty? 

Where  are  they  stationed? 

Where  is  the  station  house  nearest  your  home? 

In  what  precinct  do  you  live? 

Why  are  policemen  stationed  at  some  crossings? 

Why  are  they  outside  schools  at  dismissal  time? 

How  do  they  help  traffic? 

What  service  do  they  render  when  accidents  occur? 

Why  are  people  arrested? 

Tell  about  one  way  in  which  you  have  seen  people  breaking 

Why  is  ball  playing  in  the  streets  forbidden? 

Why  is  stone  throwing  forbidden? 

How  can  we  help  the  police  to  do  their  work  well? 

The    Earth. 


1.  What  shape  is  the  earth? 

2.  With  what  is  the  surface  of  the  earth  covered? 

3.  Name  four  forms  of  land. 

4.  What  is  a  continent? 

5.  What  is  an  island? 

6.  What  is  a  peninsula? 

7.  What  is  an  isthmus? 

8.  Point  to  one  of  each  form  on  the  map. 

9.  Name  five  forms  of  water. 

10.  Point  to  one  of  each  form  on  the  map. 

11.  What  is  an  ocean? 

12.  A  sea? 

13.  A  gulf  r-r  bay? 

14.  A  rivei? 

15.  A  lal?^? 

16.  Ni^ne  the  continents  in  order  of  size. 
17  Which  is  the  largest? 

18.  Which  is  the  smallest? 

19.  Which  is  joined  to  North  America? 

20.  From    what   continent    is    North    America    separated    by    the 
Pacific  Ocean? 

21.  By  the  Atlantic  Ocean? 

22.  What  continent  is  east  of  Europe? 

23.  Name  two  continents  east  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

24.  West  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

25.  What  continent  is  southwest  of  Asia? 

26.  Name  the  Oceans  in  order  of  size. 

27.  Which  is  north  of  Asia? 

28.  Which  is  east  of  Africa? 

29.  Which  is  west  of  Australia? 

30.  Which  is  south  of  South  America? 

31.  Which  must  you  cross  to  go  to  Europe? 

32.  Name  a  gulf  in  the  northern  part  of  Nortn  .America. 

33.  Where  is  the  Caribbean  Sea? 

34.  What  sea  separates  Europe  and  Africa? 

35.  Where  is  the  Red  Sea? 

36.  How  is  a  city  shown  on  the  map? 

37.  Point  to  New  York  City. 

38.  What  is  a  mountain? 

39.  How  are  they  shown  on  a  map? 

40.  Point  to  some  mountain  ranges. 

41.  What  mountains  are  in  the  western  part  of  North  America? 

42.  In  the  eastern  part? 

43.  Point  to  a  range  of  mountains  in  .Asia. 


44.  Name  them. 

45.  In  what  direction  do  they  run? 

46.  What  mountains  are  in  South  America?    In  what  direction  do 
they  extend? 

47.  Name  the  principal  mountain  range  in  Europe. 

48.  Point  to   it. 

49.  What  is  an  island? 

50.  Name  one  island  near  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America. 

51.  By  what  waters  is  it  surrounded? 

52.  Name  a  group  of  islands  north  of  South  America. 

53.  Locate  the  West  Indies. 

54.  Where  is  Greenland? 

55.  Iceland  ? 

56.  Name  a  group  of  islands  in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia. 

57.  What  islands  are  southeast  of  Asia? 

58.  Where  is  New  Zealand? 

59.  What  waters  surround  it? 

60.  What  continent  is  it  near? 

61.  Name  some  important  islands  of  Europe? 

62.  Locate  the  most   important. 

63.  Name  an  island  near  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa. 

Civics, 
Fire    Dep.\rtment. 

Where  are  firemen  on  duty? 

What  is  the  duty  of  every  fireman? 

What  kind  of  a  uniform  does  the  fireman  wear? 

What  kind  of  a  hat? 

What  do  firemen  use  in  fighting  fires? 

How  do  firemen  know  where  a  fire  is' 

Describe  an  engine  house. 

What  traits  must  a  man  possess  to  be  a  good  fireman? 

How  can  we  help  the  fireman  ? 

What  are  fire-escapes  for? 

What  should  we  not  use  our  fire-escapes  for? 

Name  three  ways  of  preventing  fires. 

Name   five    things    that    are    dangerous    to    keep    exposed   to 

gas  light. 

Tell  how  to  send  in  an  alarm. 

Police   Department. 

Where  are  policemen  on  duty? 

What  is  the  duty  of  every  policeman? 

How  is  the  policeman  "Our  Friend"? 

Describe  the  policeman's  uniform. 

What  aid  is  the  policeman  to  the  fireman  in  a  fire.  i 

Why  does   the   policeman   sometimes   interfere   with   boys  at 

Who  pays  the  policeman  his  salary? 

Who  is  the  head  of  the  police  department? 

Who  appoints  the  Commissioner  of  Police? 

Name  five  qualities  that  make  a  good  policeman. 

How  do  the  police  protect  us  from  robbers? 

How  do  the  police  protect  our  property? 

Of  what  use  is  the  "Traffic  Squad." 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  if  you  are  lost? 

Written    Composition. 

1.  Write  today's  date  correctly. 

2.  Write  the  heading  of  a  business  letter  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

3.  Draw  an  oblong  6"  x  S"/'"-  Let  it  represent  an  envelope. 
Address  the  envelope  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Cohen,  95  Moore  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

4.  Write  a  short  story,  containing  two  paragraphs,  describing 
"The  Fireman." 

5.  With  what  kind  of  a  letter  must  every  first  word  in  a  para- 
graph begin? 

6.  Write  a  short  note  to  your  principal  asking  to  be  excused  for 
being  late.     State  the  cause  and  time. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
flame  or 
14. 


1. 
2 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
play? 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
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7.  Suppose  you  are  going  to  have  a  birthday  party  on  Friday  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Write  an  invitation  to  Sarah  Cohen 
asking  her  to  attend. 

8.  Write  an  answer  to  the  invitation  telling  that  Sarah  will 
accept  it. 

9.  Write  four  sentences  making  a  short  story  about  "The  Proper 
Way  to  Cross  the  Street." 

Language. 

1.  How  do  nouns  ending  in  s,  sh,  ch,  x  or  y  form  their  plurals? 

2.  What  is  a  statement?    What  do  we  place  after  every  statement ? 

3.  Place  one  line  under  nouns  and  two  lines  under  verbs  in  the 
following  sentences:  Flowers  grow  in  the  garden.  The  girl  was  read- 
ing a  book. 

4.  Change  the  following  statement  to  a  question  :  Peter  Minuit 
was  the  first  Dutch  Governor. 

5.  Write  two  sentences,  one  telling:  (a)  "What  things  do,"  the 
Other  telling  (b)   "What  is  done  to  things." 

6.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns:  Leaf,  church,  tur- 
key, glass,  baby,  woman,  foot,  child,  knife,  tax. 

7.  What  are  the  contractions  for  :  Over,  I  will,  do  not,  it  is,  on 
the  clock? 

8.  What  are  the  abbreviations  for  noon,  doctor,  ounce,  pound. 
Mister? 


TEST  QUESTIONS— 4B 


Language. 


1.  What    is   a   declarative   sentence? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  subject  of  a  sentence?  By  the  predicate 
of  a  sentence? 

3.  Write  two  declarative  sentences,  two  interrogative  sentences, 
and  two  exclamatory  sentences. 

4.  Punctuate  the  following:  This  bell  of  justice  said  the  judge  is 
for  every  man  woman  and  child. 

5.  Write  the  following  (to  be  dictated)  :  Dr.  Brown  visited  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swift  on  Sunday  at  4  p.  m.  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth.     People  believe  in  Him. 

6.  Change  to  show  more  than  one :  The  fox  runs  quickly.  The 
woman   buys   groceries.     The  child   studies   diligently. 

7.  Write  the  first  stanza  of  September. 

8.  Write  the  singular  of  foxes,  deer,  ladies  and  oxen. 

9.  Write  the  abbreviations  of  the  following  words :  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Saturday,  November,  January,  March,  yard,  foot,  inch, 
post  office,  superintendent.  North  America. 

10.  Underline  the  subject  of  the  following  sentences:  A  fly 
alighted  on  a  pot  of  honey.  The  honey  along  the  edge  of  the  pot  was 
eaten  quickly.  The  foolish  fly  crept  into  the  jar.  His  legs  stuck  fast. 
He  was  caught. 

11.  Underline  the  predicate  of  the  following  sentences :  The  moon 
is  a  shepherdess.  The  large  stars  are  the  sheep.  The  little  stars  are 
the  lambs. 

12.  Write  two  sentences  showing  the  quality  of  things ;  two  to 
show  what  things  do ;  two  to  show  what  is  done  to  things. 

13.  Write  the  contractions  for :  Have  not,  I  am,  cannot,  will  not. 
I  will,  do  not. 

14.  (a)  The  prince  was  crowned  king,  (b)  Was  Prince  Charles 
crowned  king?     Write  the  rule  for  the  capitals  in  sentence  2. 

15.  I  the  list  to  the  office,     (bring.)     Have  they  

all  their  books  to  school?     (bring) 

H. 

1.  Punctuate:  The  most  important  rivers  in  the  United  States 
ire  the  Mississippi  the  Missouri  the  Ohio  the  Columbia  the  Rio  Grande 
md  the  St.  Lawrence  said  the  teacher. 

2.  Write  the  possessive  of:  Lady,  mouse,  house,  child,  girl.  Give 
he  rule  for  possessive. 


3.  Change  the  following  to  more  than  one:  My  dress  is  very 
pretty.  This  book  did  not  belong  to  that  girl.  Her  lesson  is  neatly 
written.     The  ox  is  in  the  field.     That  child  is  seven  years  old. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  to  illustrate  each  of  the  four  types  of  sentences. 

5.  Write  a  declarative  sentence  about  North  America.  Change 
it  to  an  interrogative  sentence. 

6.  Write  an  imperative  sentence.    Write  an  exclamatory  sentence. 

7.  Draw  one  line  under  the  subject  and  two  under  the  predicate 
of  the  following:  My  mother  and  I  saw  many  daisies,  lilies  and  poppies 
in  the   fields. 

8.  Give  the  nouns  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

9.  What  is  an  adjective?  Write  five  adjectives.  Compare  one  of 
these  adjectives. 

10.  Give  the  abbreviations  of:  Wednesday,  general,  principal, 
doctor,   yard,   pound,   ounce,   foot,    rod,    November. 

11.  Write  the  plural  of:  Ox,  foot,  goose,  child,  sheep,  man,  woman, 
church,  penny,  boy. 

HL 

1.  Punctuate:  North  America  said  Mary  is  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  Western  hemisphere. 

2.  Write  two  sentences  in  which  capitals  are  used  correctly. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  showing :  (a)  What  things  do.  (b)  What  is 
done   to   things,      (c)   What   things   are.      (d)  The   quality   of   things. 

4.  What  is  an  adjective? 

5.  Compare  the  following  adjectives:  Beautiful,  good,  fine, 
honest,  bad. 

6.  Write  the    possessive    of:     Lady,    mouse,    sheep,    fox,    dress. 

7.  Write  a  declarative  sentence  about  North  America. 

8.  Write   an   interrogative   sentence   about    Europe. 

9.  Change  to  more  than  one :  My  dress  is  very  pretty.  The  book 
was  on  my  desk. 

10.  Abbreviate :    New  York,  avenue,  pound,  foot,  doctor. 

11.  Draw  one  line  under  the  entire  subject  and  two  lines  under 
the  predicate:     The  Volga  River  flows  through  Russia. 

12.  Insert  did  or  done:      (a)    Who  the  most  to  help  the 

sick  man?     (b)   Have  you  all  you  could? 

13.  Write  the  contraction  of:  Will  not,  have  not,  I  will,  cannot, 
I  am. 

14.  Give  the  plural  of :    Ox,  man,  child,  woman,  goose. 

15.  Write  a  declarative  sentence  and  then  change  it  into  an  inter- 
rogative sentence. 

IV. 

1.  Give  the  rule  for  capitals  in  writing  of  honor  or  respect. 

2.  Write  five  titles  of  honor  or  respect. 

3.  Give  the  rule  for  capitals  in  writing  names  applied  to  the  Deity. 

4.  Write  the  fourth  stanza  of  America. 

5.  Pick  out  five  names  or  titles  of  the  Deity. 

6.  Give  the  rule  for  capitals  in  writing  proper  nouns. 

7.  Write  five  proper  nouns. 

8.  Give  the  rule  for  capitals  in  writing  words  derived  from 
proper  nouns. 

9.  Write  five  words  derived  from  proper  nouns. 

10.  How  do  we  write  the  possessive  form  when  the  noun 
is  singular? 

11.  Write  sentences  using  these  expressions:  The  sun's  rays. 
Alice's  voice,  The  day's  work.  The  bird's  flight.  The  lark's  song. 

12.  Write  these  words  as  contractions :  I  would,  I  will,  is  not. 
have  not,  I  am. 

13.  Write  these  words  as  abbreviations  (dictate)  :  Mrs.,  Mr., 
Dr.,  N.  E.,  S.  W. 

14.  Write  the  plural  of  these  words :   Day.  leaf,  knife,  wolf,  thief. 

15.  What  mark  should  be  placed  after  a  question? 

Geography. 

1.  How  many  motions  has  the  earth? 

2.  How  long  does  the  earth  take  to  turn  on  its  axis. 

3.  How  long  does  the  earth  take  to  revolve  around  the  sun? 

4.  What  results  from  the  daily  motion  ? 

5.  What  results  from  the  yearly  motion  ? 

6.  What  is  the  axis? 
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7.  What  is  the  equator? 

8.  What  tropic  is  north  of  the  equator? 

9.  What  tropic  is  south? 

10.  What  circle  is  near  the  North  Pole? 

11.  What  circle  is  near  the  South  Pole? 

12.  Which  is  nearer  the  equator,  the  tropic  of  Cancer  or  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn? 

13.  What  are  zones? 

14.  Name  the  zones. 

15.  In  which  zone  do  you  live? 

16.  Where  is  the  Torrid  zone? 

17.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  South  Frigid  zone. 

18.  What  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  North  Temperate  zone? 

19.  Locate  the  South  Temperate  zone. 

20.  What  is  a  meridian? 

21.  Name   one   place   through   which   the   prime   meridian   passes. 

22.  What  is  longitude? 

23.  Where  on  the  map  of  the  world  is  longitude  recorded? 

24.  Name  three  animals  to  be  found  in  temperate  countries. 

25.  Name  two  animals  to  be  found  in  cold  countries. 

26.  Name  two  animals  found  in  hot  countries. 

27.  In  what  kind  of  climate  would  one  find  the  tiger,   tlie  sheep 
and  the  reindeer? 

28.  Name  two  plants  cultivated  in  temperate  countries. 

29.  Where  does  corn  thrive  best? 

30.  In  what  kind  of  climate  would  you  expect  to  find  pahn  trees? 

31.  Where  do  ferns  grow  largest? 

32.  What  is  a  continent? 

33.  Name  the  continents  in  order  of  size. 

34.  In  what  direction  from  North  America  is  Asia? 

35.  Name  the  continents  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

36.  The  Western  Hemisphere. 

37.  In  what  zones  is  North  America. 

38.  South  America? 

39.  Europe  ? 

40.  What  is  an  ocean? 

41.  Name  the  oceans. 

42.  What  is  a  sea? 

43.  Name  the  sea  south  of  Europe. 

44.  Where  is  the  North  Sea? 

45.  Where  is  the  Baltic  Sea? 

46.  What  sea  is  south  of  Russia? 

47.  What  sea  is  west  of  Japan? 

48.  Where  is  the  China  Sea? 

49.  What  sea  is  northwest  of  North  America? 

50.  What  sea  is  southeast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 

51.  Ih  what  zone  is  it? 

52.  What  is  a  gulf? 

53.  What  gulf  is  west  of  Newfoundland? 

54.  What  gulf  is  west  of  the  West  Indies? 

55.  Where  is  Hudson  Bay? 

56.  What  bay  is  southwest  of  Greenland  ? 

57.  In  what  zone  is  it? 

58.  Name  one  bay  in  the  western  part  of  Europe. 

59.  Name  one  bay  in  the  southern  part  of  .-^sia. 

60.  What  is  a  mountain? 

61.  Name  an  important  mountain  range  in  North  America. 

62.  One  in  South  America? 

63.  One  in  Asia. 

64.  What  mountains  form  a  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia? 

65.  What    mountains    e.xtend    between    the    Black    and    the    Cas- 
pian Seas? 

66.  What  is  a  river? 

67.  How  is  a  river  shown  on  a  map? 

68.  Name  the  largest  river  in  North  America? 

69.  Point  to  its  source. 

70.  Point  to  its  mouth. 

71.  In  what  direction  does  it  flow? 

72.  What  body  of  water  does  it  enter? 

73.  What  city  is  at  its  mouth? 

74.  Name  its  principal  tributary'. 


What  country  does  it  drain  ? 


a  country. 


75.  Name  one  large  river  that  flows  into  the  Mississippi  from  the 
east. 

76.  In  what  direction  does  the  Hudson  flow? 
71.  What  water  does  it  enter? 

78.  What  city  is  at  its  mouth? 

79.  Where  is  the  Columbia  River?     Locate  its  source. 

80.  Into  what  water  does  it  flow? 

81.  What  river  is  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico? 

82.  In  what  direction  does  it  flow? 

83.  What  river  enters  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence? 

84.  Through  what  country  does  it  flow? 

85.  In  what  country  is  the  Amazon? 

86.  In  what  direction  does  it  flow  ? 

87.  What  water  does  it  enter? 

88.  What  important  river  of  South  America  enters  the  ocean  on 
the  east  coast  of  Argentina. 

89.  What  important  city  is  at  its  mouth  ? 

90.  Name  an  important  river  that  enters  the  North  Sea. 

91.  Name  two  of  the  countries  through  which  it  flows. 

92.  In  what  direction  does  it  flow? 

93.  Which  is  the  most  important  river  of  Russia? 

94.  What  sea  does  it  enter? 

95.  Name  an  important  river  that  flows  into  the  Black  Sea 

96.  Name  one  country  through  which  it  flows. 

97.  In  what  direction  does  it  flow? 

98.  Name  a  river  in  Africa  that  flows  toward  the  north. 

99.  What  sea  does  it  enter? 

100.  What  city  is  at  its  mouth? 

101.  Where  is  the  Congo  River? 

102.  What  water  does  it  enter? 

103.  Where  is  the  Yangtse  River? 

104.  In  what  country  do  we  live? 

105.  On  what  continent. 

106.  Mention  one  difference  between  a  continent  and 

107.  What  country  is  north  of  ours? 

108.  What  country  is  south? 

109.  Name  the  waters  to  the  east,  west  and  south. 

110.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

111.  In  what  city  do  we  live? 

112.  In  what  State  is  it  located? 

113.  Mention  one  difference  between  a  State  and  a  couatry. 

114.  What  is  the  capital  of  our  country?     Locate  it. 
lis.  What  State  is  west  of  New  Jersey? 

116.  Name  its  principal  city. 

117.  In  what  State  is  Boston? 

118.  On  what  water  is  Chicago  located? 

119.  In  what  State? 

120.  What  city  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri? In  what  State  is  it? 

121.  What  city  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi? 

122.  In  what  State  is  it? 

123.  What  water  bounds  Louisiana  on  the  south? 

124.  Name  the  principal  city  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

125.  In  what  State  is  it? 

126.  What  is  a  port? 

127.  Name  three  seaports  in  the  United  States. 

128.  Name  one  gulf  port;  one  river  port;  one  lake  port. 

129.  Tell  in  what  State  each  is  located. 

130.  What  country  is  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 

131.  What  river  flows  between  it  and  the  United  States? 

132.  What  is  the  largest  country  of  South  America? 

133.  What  river  drains  it? 

134.  What  water  bounds  it  on  the  east? 

135.  Name  the  longest,  narrowest  country  of  South  America. 

136.  What  mountains  traverse  it? 

137.  What  ocean  is  west  of  it? 

138.  What  country  is  east  of  Chile? 

139.  What  river  flows  through  it? 

140.  Name  the  most  important  island  of  Europe. 

141.  Locate  England. 

142.  Where  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world? 
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143.  Name  it. 

144.  What  meridian  passes  through  it? 

145.  In  what  zone  is  it? 

146.  What  country  is  south  of  England? 

147.  Name  and  locate  its  capital. 

148.  What  water  bounds  it  on  the  west? 

149.  Name  the  largest  of  the  countries  that  bound  it  on  the  east. 

150.  Locate  the  German  Empire. 

151.  Name  its  capital. 

152.  What  important  river  flows  through  it? 

153.  What  is  a  peninsula? 

154.  Name  an  important  peninsula  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

155.  What  shape  is  it? 

156.  What  waters  almost  surround  it? 

157.  Locate  Rome. 

158.  Name  the  largest  country  of  Europe. 

159.  What  sea  is  south  of  it? 

160.  What  circle  crosses  the  northern  part? 

161.  In  what  zones  is  it? 

162.  Name  one  of  the  rivers  that  drain  it. 

163.  Name  an  important  mountain  range  that  traverses  it. 

164.  Locate  St.  Petersburg. 

165.  What  country  is  drained  by  the  Nile? 

166.  Name  and  locate  its  capital 

167.  Name  one  important  peninsula  in  southern  Asia. 

168.  In  what  zones  is  it? 

169.  What  tropic  crosses  it? 

170.  Name  and  locate  its  capital. 

171.  What  mountain  range  is  one  of  its  boundaries? 

172.  Where  is  China? 

173.  What  river  partly  drains  it? 

174.  Name  and  locate  its  most  important  port. 

175.  Name  its  capital. 

176.  Locate  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

177.  What  sea  does  it  partly  enclose? 

178.  Name  and  locate  the  capital. 

179.  Into  how  many  races  may  the  people  of  the  earth  be  divided? 

180.  To  what  race  do  you  belong? 

181.  From  what  continent  do  the  people  of  the  black  race  come? 

182.  By  what  race  was  North  America  once  inhabited? 

183.  Name  one  country  populated  by  people  of  the  yellow  race. 

184.  Where  may  people  of  the  brown  race  be  found. 

185.  Mention    some    prominent    features    of    the   black    race ;    the 
red  race. 

TEST  QUESTIONS— 5A 

Spelling  and  Dict.^tion. 

1.  Dictate  :^(New  words  in  italics)  : 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

(a)  How  are  the  lines  indented?     (b)  How  do  we  begin  every  line  of 
poetry  ? 

2.  Dictate : — Mr.  Henry  W.  Longfellow  was  a  poet.  He  had 
three  daughters.     He  wrote  about  them  in  a  poem,     (a)   How  do  we 

I  abbreviate  Mister?     (b)  How  do  we  begin  every  sentence?     (c)   How 

I  do  we  capitalize  people's  names? 

I  3.    Dictate: — There    are    five    boroughs   in    Greater   New    York. 

The  most  important  is  Manhattan  Borough,     (a)  How  should  names  of 

cities  be  written?    Boroughs? 

4.  Dictate: — The  teacher  asked,  "What  is  a  peninsula?"  I  re- 
plied, "A  peninsula  is  a  body  of  land  nearly  surrounded  with  water." 
(a)  How  does  a  quotation  begin?  (b)  How  is  a  quotation  punctuated? 
(c)  How  is  I  always  written?  (d)  What  is  placed  after  every  state- 
ment?    (e)   What  is  placed  after  every  question? 

5.  Dictate ;— "When  did  Thanksgiving  Day  come  this  year?" 
asked  the  teacher.  Thanksgiving  Day  came  on  November  27,  1913. 
(a)  How  is  a  date  punctuated  and  capitalized?  (b)  Where  do  we 
start  and  answer  to  a  statement?     f2nd  par.) 


You  and  - 


■will 


There  isn't   much 


Language. 
I. 

1.  Supply  /  or  me:  He  is  taller  than  — 
go.     Everyone  is  going  except  you  and  

2.  Supply  he  or  him:    I  knew  it  was  — 
difference  between  you  and  . 

3.  Underline  entire  subject  and  predicate:    Mary's   dress  is  nice 
and  clean.    Did  John  study  his  lessons  ? 

4.  Fill  blanks  with  the  following  verbs :    Lie,  lay,  lying,  laid,  lain. 

Let  him there.    I  found  it on  the  floor.    Annie  has 

in  bed  all  day. 

5.  Write  a  declarative  sentence. 

6.  Write  an  imperative  sentence. 

7.  Write  abbreviations  of  days  of  the  week. 

8.  Write  plurals  of  following  nouns  :  Man,  woman,  child,  knife,  ox. 

9.  Supply  the   following  prepositions;    off,  from,  in,  into:    Take 

your  elbows the  desk.    He  fell the  water.    He  dipped  his 

pen  the  ink.     May  I  borrow  a  pencil  John?  We  played 

the   park. 

10.  Write  an  interrogative  sentence. 

11.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences:    Write,  wrote,  written, 


wear,  wore,  worn. 

12.  Supply    blanks    with 
among:    Divide   this   apple  — 
divided  four  boys. 

13.  Supply  subjects:    


the    following   prepositions :    Between, 
John    and    Mary.      The    pie    was 


jrowl. 


bloom. 


bark. 

14.  Write  the  following  contractions  in  full :     I'm,  won't,  can't,  don't. 

15.  Underline  the  nouns :   Mary  went  to  the  park.     She  played 
games.    She  had  cakes  and  apples  for  lunch. 

IL 

1.  Who  were  the  Mound  Builders  and  in  what  section  of  the 
country  did  they  live? 

2.  What  was  found  in  the  mounds  and  what  were  some  of  them 
used  for? 

3.  From   whom   do  you   suppose  the   Mound   Builders   were   de- 
scended? 

4.  How  did  they  first  get  the  name  of  Indians? 

5.  Why  did  Columbus  think  he  had  reached  India? 

6.  What  was  the  object  of  his  expedition? 

7.  In  what  direction  did  he  sail  and  from  where  did  he  start? 

8.  How  did  Columbus  get  money  for  his  expedition?    Tell  about 
his  trials. 

9.  What  were  Columbus'  terms  if  new  land  was  discovered? 

10.  What  was  the  object  of  tlie  second  voyage  and  the  result? 

11.  Where  was  Columbus  born?    Tell  about  his  youth? 

12.  Who  were  the  Pueblos?     In  what  section  of  the  country  did 
they  live? 

13.  What  is  the  origin  of  the   Cliff  Dwellers?     Where  did  they 
build  their  homes,  and  give  reason  for  choosing  these  places. 

14.  Compare  the  civilization  of  the  Aztecs  with  the  other  tribes 
studied.    What  was  their  object  in  war? 

15.  When  and  by  whom  were  the  Aztecs  conquered? 

16.  Why  was  the  Continent  called  America? 

17.  Who  was  Americus  Vespucci,  and  in  whose  employ  did  he 
discover  new  lands?    In  what  year  did  he  visit  South  America? 

18.  Who  was  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  what  did  he  discover? 

19.  Why  was  the  land  called  Florida? 

20.  In  what  year  and  what  great  discovery  is  credited  to  Balboa? 

21.  Who  was  he,  and  tell  a  story  connected  with  an  incident  in 
his  life? 

22.  Tell  the  story  of  his  discovery. 

23.  What  honor  is  due  Magellan?    In  what  year? 

24.  Tell  about  the  hardships  of  his  voyage? 

25.  What  two  things  did  he  prove  by  his  expedition? 

26.  Tell  about  Pizarro  and  his  dealings  with  the  Peruvians? 

27.  In  what  year  and  wliat  event  connected  with  De  Soto,  Cabots 
and   Drake  ? 

28.  Tell  me  about  the  travels  of  De  Soto  before  his  great  dis- 
covery ? 
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29.  Did  he  accomplish  what  he  set  out  to  find?  If  not,  what  was 
the  results  of  his  eflforts? 

30.  What  part  of  America  did  the  Cabots  visit,  and  what  did  the 
Enslish  gain  from  their  expedition? 

31.  What  credit  is  due  Drake? 

32.  By  whom  was  the  first  attempts  made  to  found  an  English 
st.Jement?     When,  where  and  how  successful  were  they? 

33.  Tell  about  the  Dutch  eflforts  to  find  a  western  passage.  In 
what  year? 

34.  Name  two  French  explorers  and  tell  when  and  what  each 
accomplished. 

History. 

1.  What  did   Columbus   discover? 

2.  What  discovery  was  made  in  1492? 

3.  Who  discovered  the  West  Indies? 

4.  Who  discovered  the  mainland  of  Continent? 

5.  North  America.     In  whose  honor  was  America  named? 

6.  What  discovery  was  made  in  1497? 

7.  What  did  the  Cabots  discover? 

8.  Who  discovered  Florida? 

9.  What  did  Ponce  de  Leon  discover? 

10.  For  what  country  was  it  claimed? 

11.  What  discoveries  were  made  in  1513?    • 

12.  By  whom  was  the  Pacific  Ocean  discovered?     When? 

13.  Who  enetred  and  named  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

14.  What  did  Magellan  discover? 

15.  What  did  Magellan's  men  accomplish? 

16.  What  did  this  voyage  prove? 

17.  When  did  the  voyage  around  the  world  end? 

18.  What  did  Cortez  do? 

19.  Who  were  the  Aztecs  ? 

20.  Where  did  the  Incas  live? 

21.  Who  conquered  them? 

22.  What  discovery  was  made  in  1541  ? 

23.  Who  was  the  first  Englishman  to  sail  around  the  world? 

24.  What  did  Sir  F.  Drake  do? 

25.  Who  made  the  first  attempt  to  found  a  colony  in  North 
America? 

26.  What  happened  to  this  colony? 

27.  What  discovery  was  made  in   1609? 

28.  Who  discovered  the  Hudson  River?  What  name  was  given  to 
the  land  along  the  Hudson  ?  What  did  Hendrik  Hudson  discover. 
Who  claimed  it? 

29.  Who  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  River?     When? 

30.  What  discovery  was  made  in  1534? 

31.  What  did  Cartier  discover? 

32.  What  country  claimed  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Civics. 

1.  What  is  needed  to  make  good  citizens? 

2.  Why  are  our  schools  free? 

3.  How  are  the  schools  supported? 

4.  What  are  parents  compelled  to  do  with  children? 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  elementary  school? 

6.  What  free  schooling  does  the  city  of  New  York  give  its 
children  ? 

7.  Name  the  different  free  schools  provided  for  the  children  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

8.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  High  Schools? 

9.  What  do  the  vacation  schools  afford  ? 

10.  Of  what  use  are  the  evening  schools? 

11.  How  can  children  help  in  making  the  schools  successful? 

12.  Why  are  school  rules  made?     Give  two  rules. 

13.  What  is  a  good  citizen? 

14.  What  should  pupils  do  in  regard  to  school  property  and  why? 

15.  What  is  required  of  a  child  on  entering  school?     Why? 

16.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  teacher?  The  principal?  The 
district  superintendent? 

17.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  the  city's  schools  and  what  is  his  name? 

18.  How  is  he  chosen  and  what  are  his  duties? 

19.  What  is  the  local  School  Board,  and  how  are  its  members 
chosen  ? 


20.  What  is  the  duty  of  said  board? 

21.  What  may  be  done  to  parents  who  keep  children  out  of  school 
unlawfully? 

22.  What  is  the  compulsory  school  law? 

23.  What    are    the    steps   to    be   followed   in    getting    a    working 
certificate? 

24.  What  is  the  requirement  regarding  the  selling  of  newspapers? 

25.  What  does  the  law  say  about  the  hours  of  labor  for  children? 


26. 
court? 
27. 
28. 
29. 


What  are  courts  for?     What  kinds  of  cases  are  brought  to 

What  is  a  subpoena? 

Why  was  a  children's  court   founded? 

What  is  a  jury  and  what  are  its  duties? 

Language. 


1.  What  is  a  sentence?    Name  the  different  kinds  of  sentences? 

2.  Tell  what  each  of  the  following   is  :     Declarative,   interroga- 
tive, imperative,  and  exclamatory. 

3.  How  many  parts  to  a  sentence?     Tell  what  each  part  is. 

4.  Distinguish    the    difference    in    meaning    between    the    verbs 
learn  and  teach.    Give  two  sentences,  using  the  verbs  in  the  past  tense. 

5.  How  many  parts  has  a  verb? 

6.  Write  the  parts  of  the  verb  lay  which  means  to  place.     Use 
the  past  of  the  verb  in  a  sentence.    The  present  participle. 

7.  Use  the  correct  form  of  the  verbs  He  or  lay  in  each  of  the 
following   sentences : 

8.  The  hat  is  on  the  table. 

Mary  is  sick  and  has  in  bed  for  a  week. 

James  his  book  on  the  desk. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


The  man  was 


his  hat  down. 


Distinguish  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the   verbs  sit 
an4  set  and  give  the  principal   parts. 

13.  Give  the  parts  of  the  following  verbs :  break,  tear,  do,  come 
and  carry. 

14.  Give  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  in  each   of  the  following 

sentences.-     (a)  The  man  has  his  wagon  and  cannot  use 

it     (break.)     (b)  The    boy    his    homework    neatly     (do). 

(c)   Mary  has  from  the  store   (come). 

15.  Use  the  form  done  and  broke  in  sentences. 

16.  Write  an  interrogative  sentence  and  change  it  to  the  declara- 
tive form.  Write  an  imperative  sentence  and  change  it  to  the  interrog- 
ative form. 

17.  Fill   in   the   blanks   with    one   of   the    following   prepositions: 

in,  at,  into,  of,  off,  from,  on  :     (a)  Mary  was the  library,     (b) 

She  walked  the  children's  room,     (c)   She  borrowed  a  book 

her  sister,     (d)   The  book  fell  the  table,     (e)  The 

cover  the  box  is  broken,     (f)   Mary  looked  the 

man  with  surprise. 

18.  What  is  an  adjective?  Name  the  forms  of  comparison  of  an 
adjective. 

19.  How  is  the  comparative  formed?     The  superlative? 

20.  When  do  we  use  the  comparative?    The  superlative? 

21.  Compare  small  and  sweet.  Use  the  comparative  degree  of 
each  in  sentences. 

22.  How  do  you  compare  adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable? 
Compare  delicious,  fragrant. 

23.  Compare  good,  bad,  much,  little. 

24.  Fill   in   the   blanks   with   the  correct   form   of  the  adjective:  I 

(a)    Mary  is  the  girl  in  the  class    (good),     (b)    John  has 

the  number  of  marbles  of  the  three  boys   (little),     (c)  Of 

the  two  sisters,  Mary  is  the  (bad).  I 

25.  What  is  a  pronoun?     Name  some.  | 

26.  Write  a  sentence  using  a  pronoun.    Underline  it.  , 

27.  Use  the  correct  pronoun  in  the  following  sentences :     It  was 

who  knocked  at  the  door  (she  or  her).     It  is  who  I 

spilled  the  milk  (I  or  me). 

28.  What  is  a  noun?     Pick  out  the  nouns  in  the  following  sen-  j 
tence :     The  fireman  entered  the  burning  building  to  rescue  the  child. 

29.  Underline  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  above  sentence,  i 
Mark  subject  word  and  predicate  verb. 

30.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns :  Dress,  half,  toy, 
lilv,  stitch. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS— 5B 

Phonetics. 

1.  Write  five  words  containing  (a)  the  long  sound  of  a,  (b)  the 
long  sound  of  e,  (c)  the  long  sound  of  i,  (d)  the  long  sound  of  o, 
(e)   the  long  sound  of  u. 

2.  Copy  and  mark  diacriticallj'  the  vowels  in  the  following : 
Calm,  help,  thank,  blink,  kindness,  hop,  clump,  gladness,  blush,  dwelt, 
twelfth,   arrow,   torrid,    forest,   Wednesday. 

3.  Pick  out  (a)  the  words  from  the  list  below  which  contain  n 
with  a  sound  of  ng,  as  in  long,  singer;  (b)  the  words  in  which  n  sounds 
like  ng,  as  in  bank,  finger;  (c)  the  words  in  which  occurs  the  sound  of 
hard  g,  as  in  dog,  finger;  (d)  the  words  which  contain  g  like  j,  as  in 
gem: 

sprang  fling  single  strength 

thank  manger  donkey  dungeon 

gorgeous  giant  Frank  ink 

cigar  ankle  gimlet  angle 

nothing  agree  stingy  message 

bring  napkin  tongue  thigh 

twinkle  juggler  longer  thunder 

mingle  gander  clinging 

hungry  during  giggle 

[Note. — Some  words,  like  napkin,  thigh,  thunder,  cannot  be  classi- 
fied under  (a),  (b),  (c)  or  (d).  They  are  included  in  the  list  in  order 
to  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  discrimination. 
Other  words,  like  gorgeous,  single,  hungry,  should  appear  under  two 
classifications,  e.  g.,  single  contains  an  n  like  ng,  and  a  hard  g.] 

Geography. 

1.  Compare  the  climate  of  the  North  .Atlantic  States  with  that  of 
the  South  Atlantic  States. 

2.  What  are  the  leading  industries  of  the  North  Atlantic  States? 

3.  Why  is  ^lassachusetts  called  the  manufacturing  state? 

4.  Name  the  chief  manufactured  products  of  Massachusetts. 

5.  Why  is  agriculture  the  leading  industry  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic States? 

6.  Name  four  important  agricultural  products  of  tlie  South  At- 
lantic States. 

7.  Describe  the  Mississippi  River. 

8.  Name  three  important  cities  located  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  tell  for  what  each  is  noted. 

9.  Name  the  mountain  ranges  that  are  located  in  the  Western 
States. 

10.  What  valuable  minerals  are  found  in  these  mountains? 

History. 

1.  When  and  where  was  the  first  English  settlement  made  in 
America? 

2.  Describe  the  kind  of  people  who  came  to  the  settlement  in 
Virginia. 

3.  Tell  about  the  work  of  John  Smith  in  Virginia. 

4.  Why  did  the  Pilgrims  come  to  America? 

5.  Tell  about  William  Bradford  and  I\Iiles  Standish. 

6.  What  were  the  two  most  important  settlements  made  in  Mas- 
sachusetts?   Give  the  date  of  each  settlement. 

7.  Tell  how  Pennsylvania  came  to  be  settled? 

8.  What  colony  was  established  as  a  refuge  for  Catholics? 

9.  When  and  by  whom  was  New  Amsterdam  settled? 

10.     How  did  the  English  get  possession  of  New  ."Amsterdam? 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Add  46.005,  7.3,  .372,  6.14,  401.007. 

2.  From  8.006  take  3.74. 

3.  From   5.13  take  6.7. 

4.  Divide  86.714  by  34. 

5.  Change  7/35  to  a  decimal. 

6.  Change  .875  to  a  common  fraction. 

7.  Find  the  cost  of  126  yards  of  silk  at  $165<5  a  yard. 

8.  How  manv  bushels  of  grain  at  $.68  a  bushel  can  be  bought 
or  $16.32? 

9.  From  a  piece  of  silk  containing  50  yards,  there  were  sold  4^4 
•ards,  SYi  yards,  and  12^^  yards.     How  many  yards  remained? 


L.\XGU,\GE. 

1.  Compare     the     following     adjectives,     good,    ill,    old,    happy, 
industrious. 

2.  Write   the   principal   parts   of   the   verbs,   bring,   begin,   drink, 
come,  eat,  drive,  build. 

3.  What   is   a  verb   phrase?     Illustrate. 

4.  Write    a    declarative    sentence. 

5.  Write   an   interrogative  sentence. 

6.  Write    an    imperative    sentence. 

7.  Write   an   exclamatory   sentence. 

8.  Write   the   possessive    form   of   the    nouns,   girl,    sun,   needic- 
babies. 

9.  Write    the    plural    form    of    the    nouns,    child,    woman,    deer, 
ox,  sheep. 

10.  Hiawatha  was  a  little  Indian  boy.  He  had  been  taught 
many  things  by  his  grandmother.  She  often  told  him  stories  about 
birds   and   animals. 

Select  the  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs  and  adjectives. 

11.  "Near  the   river  stands  an  old  boat-house.     Hiawatha  was  a 
brave  Indian  boy.''     Underline  the  subject  and  predicate  in  the  above" 
sentences. 

12.  "Mary  has  planted  geraniums  in  her  garden.  The  happ)' 
children  played  games  in  the  park."  In  each  of  the  above  sentence?' 
select  the  subject  word,  the  predicate  verb  and  the  object  of  the  verb. 

Hygiene. 

1.  What  is  the  first  thing  to  do  when  a  person  has  cut  himself? 

2.  How  can  the  flow  of  blood  be  lessened  or  stopped? 

3.  Why   is   the   question   of   cleanliness   very    important? 

4.  What    is    the    use    of   antiseptics? 

5.  Name  two  antiseptics  and  tell  how  you  would  use  them. 

6.  What  should  be  done  first  in  case  of  a  burn? 

7.  Name  two  ways  in  which  air  can  be  kept  away  from  burns 

8.  How  would  you  treat  a  blister? 

9.  What  should  be  done  first  in  case  of  poisoning? 

10.  How  can  poison  ivy  be  recognized?  What  should  the  treat- 
ment be   for  poisoning  in  this  manner? 

Or.\l    .Arithmetic. 

(1)  A  man  had  20  bales  of  hay;  he  sold  %  for  $3  a  bale ;  remain- 
der for  $2.    How  much  did  he  receive? 

(2)  23]/}%  was  a  boy's  average  in  arithm.etic,  what  part  of  the 
whole  was  correct? 

(3)  The  percentage  for  a  man's  money  was  $.48,  the  rate  was 
12;^%.    What  was  the  base? 

(4)  Max   picked    18  bushels   of   nuts   and   sold   them   for   $1.80. 
What  was  the  cost  of  a  pint? 

(5)  If  you  had  32  packages  of  tea  and  each  contained  4  ounces, 
how  many  pounds  would  you  have? 

(6)  6  pints  of  cream  cost  $1.80.     What  will  five  quarts  cost? 

(7)  A  boy   sold   14   records,  which   was   J^   of  all  he  had.     At 
$.05  each,  how  much  should  he  have  had,  had  he  sold  them  all? 

(8)  (3  X  6)  -f  (H  of  8)? 

(9)  A  family  used  8  pecks  of  potatoes  in  2  weeks.     How  many 
quarts  were  used  a  day? 

(10)  At  $.03  each,  how  many  marbles  can  be  exchanged  for  20 
pens  at  $.06  each? 

(11)  Jacob  is  .331/3  of  his  older  brother's  age;  the  latter  is  24. 
How  old  is  Jacob? 

(12)  What  is  .66=^  of  48? 

(13)  A  boy  had  120  marbles;  IZyiVf  were  expensive.  What 
%  was  cheap? 

(14)  If  a  boy  works  6  hours  a  day,  what  %  does  he  work? 

(15)  A  family  uses  6  ounces  of  butter  a  meal.  How  many  pounds 
are  needed  for  15  meals? 

(16)  How  much  would  it  cost  at  $.16;^  a  pound. 

(17)  A  boy  misses  3  words  in  spelling;  if  he  had  20  words,  how 
much  %  ? 

(18)  A  boy  earns  $40  a  month;  he  spends  $15  for  a  suit,  $20  for 
board  and  $1.50  for  fare.    Left? 

(19)  %  y  Vs  -^  1/30. 

(20)  A  refrigerator  costs  $6  and  was  sold  for  Yj  as  much.  Wh.nt 
%  was  gained. 
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Language, 

I. 

1.  Define  sentence. 

2.  How  many  kinds  are  there?     Name  them. 

3.  Tell  what  kind  of  a  sentence  each  of  the  following  is:  Rose 
recites  well.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Hiawatha?  What  a  pleasant 
day  it  is !     Study  your  spelling  every  night. 

4.  Define  noun. 

5.  How   many  kinds  are  there?     Give  an  example  of  each. 

6.  Give  a  sentence  telling  what  quality  things  are.  Name  the 
adjective  in  this  sentence. 

7.  Tell  what  kind  of  sentence  each  of  the  following  is:  New 
York  City  has  five  boroughs.  Always  tell  the  truth.  At  the  door  on 
summer  evenings  sat  the  little  Hiawatha. 

8.  Draw  one  line  under  the  subject  and  two  lines  under  the 
predicate  verb. 

9.  Name  the  subject  word  and  predicate  verb. 

10.  Tell  what  part  of  the  sentence  boroughs  and  truth  are. 
11     and     12.     Give  the  principal  parts  of  bring,  do,  break,  go. 

13.  Compare  hard,  heavy  and  handsome. 

14.  Give  three  rules  for  capitals. 

15.  Write  the  contractions  for  does  not,  it  is,  and  never. 

n. 

Copy  these  sentences,  numbering  them,  1,  2,  3.  4,  5. 

1.  The  happy  birds  built  a  nest  in  the  trees. 

2.  On  the  high  table  lay  the  tiny  golden  key. 

3.  Bring  your  paper  to  the  desk. 

4.  A  book  was  given  to  the  little  girl. 

5.  Captain  John  Smith  showed  the  compass  to  the  Indians. 

I,  2  and  3.  Draw  one  line  under  the  subject  and  two  lines  under 
the  predicate  in  the  first  and  second  and  third  sentences. 

4.  Mark  the  subject  word,  the  predicate  verb  and  the  object  in 
the  first  sentence. 

5.  Mark  the  subject  word  and  predicate  verb  in  the  fourth 
sentence. 

6.  What  kind  of  sentence  is  the  third  sentence? 

7.  Why  is  the  word  T/k?  in  the  first  sentence  written  with  a  capital? 

8.  What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  happy  m  the  first  sentence? 

9.  Pick  out  a  noun  in  the  second  sentence.  Tell  why  you  think 
it  is  a  noun. 

10.  What   part   of   speech   is   the  words  John   Smith   in   the   fiftli 

sentence? 

II.  What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  shozi'ed  in  the  fifth  sentence? 

12.  Make  a  proper  adjective  from  the  proper  noun,  England. 

13.  Add  the  suffix  less  to  the  word  head  to  form  a  new  word. 
Tell  the  meaning  of  the  new  word  that  you  have  made. 

14.  Use  the  correct  form  of  the  adjective  heavy  in  the  following 
sentences :  The  pail  of  water  John  carried  was  heavy,  but  the  pail  of 
wood  was .     The  of  all  was  the  pail  of  coal. 

15.  Use  the  correct  forms  of  the  adjective  beautiful  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences :  The  sunset  on  Monday  was  beautiful,  but  on  Tues- 
day it  was .     On  Thursday  we  had  the  sunset  of  all. 

III. 

The  young  Indian  boy  built  a  birch-bark  canoe. 

1.  In   the   above   sentence   indicate   the   subject. 

2.  In   the   above   sentence   indicate   the   predicate. 

3.  In  the  above  sentence  name  the  subject  noun. 

4.  In  the  above  sentence  name  the  predicate  verb. 

5.  In  the  above   sentence  name  the  object. 

6.  Down  by  the  river  stands  a  small  boat-house.  Indicate  subject 
and  predicate  in  the  above  sentence. 

7.  The  little  Hiawatha  was  taught  many  things  by  his  grandmother. 

8.  Select  the  nouns  in  the  above  sentence. 

9.  Select   the   verbs   in   the   above   sentence. 

10.  Select  the  pronouns  in   the  above   sentence. 

11.  Select  the  adjectives  in  the  above  sentence. 

12.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  bring. 

13.  Write  a  sentence  telling  what  things  do. 

14.  Write  a  sentence  telling  what  is  done  to  things. 


15.  Write  a  sentence  telling  what  things  are. 

16.  Write  a  sentence  telling  the  quality  of  things. 

17.  Write  two  rules  for  capitals. 

18.  What  is  the  subject  and  what  is  the  predicate  in  the  follow-     ) 
ing  sentence :    The  books  and  rulers  were  collected  by  the  monitors. 

19.  Fill    in    blanks    in   the   following    sentences    (have   or   had) : 

Miss  Rosenberg  our  class  yesterday.     I  my  sister  to 

school  today   for  the  first  time. 

20.  What  is  a  verb? 

21.  What  is  a  noun? 

22.  What  is  a  sentence? 

23.  Punctuate :    The  pencil  is  broken,  said  John. 

IV. 

1.  Dictate:    Mrs.  Campbell  asked,  "What  is  an  island?" 

2.  Give  four  statements  about  girls. 

3.  Use  part  of  the  verb  teach:     May  is  me  my  lessons. 

John,  will  you me  how  to  write  ?   Yesterday  my  sister 


how  to  read?     I  always 


my 


me  how  to  sew.     Who  

sister   arithmetic. 

4.  Plurals :    Girl,   glass,   baby,   leaf,   man. 

5.  Write  contractions  for  : 

he  is  have  not  did  not  I  am  will  not 

6.  Abbreviate :  Governor,  President,  square  rod,  Public  School, 
New  York. 

7.  Change  to  questions :  This  is  your  hat.  You  have  my  book. 
Children  like  to  play.  My  little  sister  goes  to  school.  This  flower 
smells  sweet. 

8.  What  is  a  noun? 

9.  What  is  a  verb? 

10.  Give  five  nouns. 

11.  Give  five  verbs. 

12.  John  said,  "This  is  mine."  Why  do  I  write  This  with  a 
capital  ? 

13.  Give  the  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of  leaf. 

14.  Give  the  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of  baby. 

15.  Write  the  first  stanza  of  the  "Children's  Hour." 

V. 

1.  Give  the   plural  of  leaf  and  tell  how   you   formed  the  plural. 

2.  Give  three  words  which  form  their  plurals  by  changing  f  or  fe 
to  v  and  adding  es. 

3.  What  is  a  noun? 

4.  Give   five  nouns. 

5.  Give   the   abbreviations    for   doctor,    mile,   ounce,   pound. 

6.  Give  the  contractions  for :  It  is,  I  am.  I  will,  do  not. 

7.  Give  three  rules  for  capitals. 

8.  Fill  in  blanks  with  proper  form  of:  Give,  gives,  gave,  giving, 

John  me  a  book  yesterday.    We  had  the  pencils 

I  will  a  star  for  good  work. 


given, 
away. 

9. 

10. 


What  is  a  verb? 
Give  five  verbs. 

11.  Give  the  plural  of  baby,  fox,  girl,  church,  wife,  house. 

12.  Punctuate     (dictation)  :      Mrs.     Campbell     said,     "Every    girl 
should  get  to  school  on  time." 

13.  Write  in  full  forms:  Tm,  won't,  haven't,  can't. 

14.  Give  the  words  for  the  following  abbreviations :    P.  S.,  U.  S., 
N.  Y.,  oz.,  mi. 

15.  Give  a  rule  for  using  a  capital  in  poetry. 

VI. 

Thought   Questions. 
What   is   a   noun? 

Underline  the  nouns  in  the  following  sentence 
jarden.     Why  are  they  nouns? 
What  is  a  verb? 

Underline  the  verb  in  the  above  sentence. 
Why  is  it  a  verb? 

How  do  nouns  ending  in  y  and  preceded  by  a  consonant 
their  plurals? 

7.  How  does  the  word  turkey  form  its  plural? 

8.  What  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence?     The  predicate? 

9.  What  is  the  predicate  in  the  above  sentence?     Why? 


1. 
2. 
the 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Flowers  grow 


form 
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HISTORY— 6A 

I. 

1.  What  were  the  Navigation  Laws? 

2.  What  did  the  colonies  do  to  avoid  the  tax  on  imported  goods  ? 

3.  What  warrants  were  issued  when  the  colonies  began  smug- 
gling goods?  To  whom  were  they  given?  What  right  did  they 
give  the  king's  officers?  How  did  they  abuse  this  right?  (What  were 
Writs  of  Assistance?) 

4.  What  was  the  Stamp  Act?  When  was  it  passed?  Who  tried 
to  stop  its  passage?  What  did  Benjamin  Franklin  do  to  stop  its  pas- 
sage?   When  was  it  repealed? 

5.  What  bill  closed  the  port  of  Boston?  Why  was  the  port 
closed?  How  did  the  people  of  Boston  protest  against  the  tax  on  tea? 
What  happened  as  a  result  of  this  act?  (What  was  the  Boston 
Port  Bill?) 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  Boston  Massacre?    Give  its  date. 

7.  Name  an  important  event  in  which  each  of  the  following 
men  were  connected:  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  John  Jay. 

8.  What  was  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  Give  dates, 
leaders,  and  tell  who  was  successful  in  each  of  the  following  battles : 
Bunker  Hill,  Long  Island.  Trenton,  Saratoga,  Yorktown. 

9.  Who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  Who  signed 
it?    What  did  it  say?    When  was  it  written? 

10.  What  great  British  general  was  defeated  at  Saratoga? 

11.  What  did  the  French  decide  to  do  after  his  defeat? 

12.  What  did  Washington  do  after  the  capture  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  British? 

13.  How  did  Washington  and  his  men  spend  the  winter  at  Valley 
Forge? 

14.  What  was  the  last  important  battle  of  the  war?  What  great 
general  was  defeated? 

15.  What  victories  were  won  by  the  .American  navy  off  the  coast 
of  England? 

16.  Who  was  the  American  Commander? 

17.  What  was  the  result  of  the  Revolution?  What  treaty  was 
signed?     Give  its  date. 

18.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty? 

19.  By  what  laws  were  the  United  States  governed  immediately 
after  the  Revolution  ?     Why  were  they  called  weak  laws  ? 

20.  What  land  in  the  United  States  was  claimed  by  four  states? 
What  was  this  territory  called?  Locate  the  Northwest  Territory. 
What  did  they  do  with  their  claims?  What  laws  did  Congress  make 
for  the  Northwest  Territory?  What  were  the  provisions  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787? 

2L  When  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  found  to  be  weak 
laws,  what  did  Congress  do?  What  were  the  new  laws  called?  When 
was  the  Constitution  adopted?  Who  was  chosen  President  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time? 

22.  Who  was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States'  When 
was  he  elected? 

23.  What  was  invented  during  Washington's  administration? 
What  effect  did  this  invention  have  upon  slavery? 

24.  Who  was  the  third  President  of  the  United  States?  What 
land  was  purchased  during  his  administration?  What  land  was  called 
Louisiana?  From  whom  did  the  United  States  buy  it  and  for  how 
much?  What  did  this  land  do  to  the  size  of  the  United  States? 
What  expedition  was  sent  out  to  explore  the  Louisiana  territory? 

25.  Who  was  the  next  President  ?  What  war  broke  out  during  his 
administration?     What  caused  the  War  of  1812? 

26.  What  was  the  American  plan  of  campaign?  Why  were  they 
not  successful?  What  victory  did  the  Americans  win  on  Lake  Erie? 
Who  was  the  captain?  What  victory  was  won  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence?     What  victory  in  the  Chesapeake? 

27.  What  did  the  British  do  at  Washington? 

28.  What  was  the  last  battle  of  the  war?  Give  its  date.  Who 
was  successful?     Who  was  the  American  general? 

29.  What  song  was  written  during  the  War  of  1812? 

30.  What  was  the  result  of  the  War  of  1812? 


Grammar. 


I. 


1.  Diagram  sentences :  (a)  The  honest  man  returned  the  lost 
ring,  (b)  Many  men  work  in  this  factory,  (c)  Precious  stones  are 
found  in  dark  Africa,  (d)  Into  the  valley  of  death  rode  the  six  hun- 
dred,    (e)   May  I  use  your  pen? 

2.  Define  a  noun. 

3.  Give  five  possessive  nouns. 

4.  Pick  out  the  nouns  in  the  following  sentences :  South  America 
is  the  fourth  in  size  of  all  the  continents.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
Europe,  a  little  smaller  than  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  and  contains 
about  one-seventh  of  the  land  of  the  world.  South  America  derives 
its  name  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  was  the  first  man  to  draw  a  map 
of  the  New  World. 

5.  Give  the  definition  of  a  verb. 

6.  Use  the  verb  "be"  or  some  part  of  it  as :  an  auxiliary  verb,  a 
predicate  verb. 

7.  Define  a  pronoun. 

8.  Use  pronouns  in  sentence  :    He,  him,  her.  you,  us,  they,  them,  we. 

9.  Define  an  adjective. 

10.  Name  five  adjectives. 

11.  Underline  adjectives;  (a)  Kind  words  are  valuable  jewels, 
(b)  The  beautiful  flower  was  plucked  by  a  careless  child,  (c)  The 
dark  night  frightened  the  little  boy.  (d)  A  tall,  stout  man  walked  into 
the  little  room,     (e)   He  wore  a  black  suit,  gray  hat  and  tan  gloves. 

12.  Name  the  kinds  of  sentences. 

13.  Give  an  imperative  sentence. 

14.  Give  five  phrases. 

15.  Underline  the  phrases  in  the  following  sentences:  (a)  We 
sailed  on  the  ten  o'clock  boat,  (b)  The  patriots  retreated  across  New 
Jersey,  (c)  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,  (d)  We  stood  on  the 
bridge  at  midnight,     (e)  This  store  will  close  at  one  o'clock. 

II. 

1.  What  is  a  noun?    How  many  kinds?     (Two  examples  of  each.) 

2.  What  is  a  verb?     (Two  examples.) 

3.  What  is  a  pronoun?     (Two  examples.) 

4.  What  is  an  adjective?     (Two  examples.) 

5.  What  is  an  adverb?     (Two  examples.) 

6.  Give  the  parts  of  following  verbs :  Write,  be,  come,  leave,  fall. 

7.  Use  the  following  words  as  verbs  in  sentences :  Study,  scratch, 
ring,  sail,  fly. 

8.  How   many   kinds   of   sentences?      Name   them. 

9.  Underline    subject    ( )    and   predicate    ( )    of: 

A  fairy  workman  hides  in  every  little  finger.     Open  the  window,  please. 
Did  you  sleep  well  last  night? 

10.  Point  out  the  words  that  modify  nouns ;  In  place  of  the  ugly 
caterpillar  was  a  beautiful  butterfly. 

11.  Underline  the  modifiers  of  verbs:  If  you  study  diligently  you 
will  improve  rapidly.  The  kitten  purred  drow^sily  while  May  gently 
and  lovingly  stroked  its  fur. 

12.  Write  the  plurals  of:   Lady,   sheep,   fly,  knife,   fox. 

13.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  proper  form  of  lay  or  lie:    I 

down  to  rest.    Who that  on  the  table  ?    When  people  are  weary 

they down.    The  floor  was by  an  expert  carpenter. 

14.  What  does  the  subject  of  a  sentence  do?  What  does  the 
predicate  of  a  sentence  do.' 

in. 

1.  Tell  what  kind  of  sentences  the  following  are:  Did  you  see 
the  procession  yesterday?  Don't  stand  there  all  the  time.  Mary's 
dress  was  neat  and  clean. 

2.  Underline  subject  word  and  predicate  word  in  the  first  and 
third  of  the  above  sentences. 

3.  Put  the  following  nouns  in  sentences :  Chicago,  German,  Phil- 
adelphia, grammar,  flower. 

4.  Fill  blanks  with  suitable  prepositions:    A  boy  a  drum 

stood  near   me.     Wolves  prowl   about  night.     The  baby   died 

fever. 

5.  Write  a  declarative,  an  interrogative  and  an  imperative  sentence. 
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6.  Write  abbreviations  of  the  following:  Gill,  gallon,  peck,  bushel, 
pint,  square  inch,  cubic  foot,  ounce,  hour,  month,  year. 

7.  Write  plurals  of  the  following:  Lady,  valley,  ox,  fox,  sheep, 
knife,  leaf,  fly. 

8.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  following  sentence:  The  old 
man  was  sleeping  in  a  large  rocking-chair. 

9.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences :  Teach,  taught,  tear, 
tore,  torn,  steal,  stole,  stolen. 

10.  Change  the  following  declarative  sentences  to  interrogative 
sentences:  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.  She  picked  many  beautiful 
flowers. 

11.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences:  Between,  among, 
in,  into. 

12.  Supply   suitable   predicates:     Ducks   .     Crickets   . 

Sheep  . 


IV. 

1.  Re-write  the  following  sentence,  changing  the  singular  nouns 
to  plurals:    A  woman  was  cutting  a  loaf  of  bread  with  a  sharp  knife. 

2.  Give  a  rule  for  forming  the  plural  number  of  nouns  and  illustrate. 

3.  Write  the  possessive  case,  singular  and  plural,  of :  Lady,  Gypsy, 
wife,  fish,  child,  woman. 

4.  Change  each  phrase  to  a  possessive  without  changing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence,  and  give  rules :  The  song  of  the  lark  is  the  sunrise 
song.    The  tails  of  swallows  are  forked.    Dresses  for  women  are  on  sale. 

5.  Fill  each  blank  with  word  learned  or  taught:    My  father 

me  to  build  a  canoe.    He  has me  many  things. 

6.  Fill  the  blanks  with  suitable  prepositions :   The  note the 

teacher  contained  a  complaint the  lessons all  my  children 

my  oldest  son. 

7.  Diagram :  At  the  door  on  summer  evenings  sat  the  little  Hia- 
watha.    Large  fields  of  golden  grain  waved  in  the  morning  breeze. 

8.  Give  definition  of  preposition  and  verb.    Illustrate. 

9.  Underline  pronouns : 

"Suppose,  my  little  lady. 

Your  doll  should  break  her  head. 
Could  you  make  it  whole  by  crying 

Till  your  eyes  and  nose  are  red?" 

10.  Parse  the  words  italicized :  /  met  my  sister  in  the  tozvn. 
Tom  lives  near  us. 

11.  Pick  out  the  phrases  and  tell  the  kind:  A  great,  yellow  cat 
sat  on  the  sill  of  our  kitchen  window. 

12.  Use  adverbs  instead  of  the  adverbial  phrases  in  the  following : 
I  said  that  for  a  purpose.  John  spoke  without  thought.  You  have  de- 
scribed it  with  precision. 

13.  In  the  following  tell  what  part  of  speech  each  word  is:  During 
the  morning  we  heard  a  snatch  of  a  merry,  little  song. 

14.  Use  there  and  their  in  sentences. 

15.  Write  three  rules  for  capitals,  and  illustrate. 


V. 

1.  Analyze:      The    companions   of    Columbus    saw    land    in    the 
distance. 

2.  Write  an  interrogative  sentence  containing  an  adjective  phrase. 

3.  Write  an  imperative  sentence  containmg  an  adverbial  phrase. 

4.  Give  a  declarative  sentence  containing  a  noun  phrase. 

5.  Tell  the  kinds  of  phrases  in  the  following  and  tell  how  they 
are  used. 

The  girl  with  the  red  ribbon  is  my  sister. 

Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  at  Appomatox  Court  House. 

He  likes  to  read  books. 

6.  Decline  :    me,  you,  they. 

7.  Give  a  sentence  containing  a  personal  pronoun,  one  contain- 
ing an  interrogative  pronoun. 

8.  Parse  the  adjectives  in   the   following:     That   book  with  the 
brown  cover  is  a  good  one. 

9.  Tell  what  part  of  speech  each  word  is  in  the  following:     I 
shall  have  finished  my  lessons  in  a  very  short  time. 


10.  Parse  the  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  following:  It  was  the 
first  snow  of  the  season,  and  the  children  were  loudly  talking  of  the 
fun  they  expected  to  have. 

11.  Give  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case  by 
direct  address. 

12.  Give  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  used  in  apposition. 

13.  Give  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case 
used  as  predicate  nominative. 

14.  Give  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  used 
as  object  of  a  preposition. 

15.  Give  the  cases  and  reasons  for  cases  of  the  italicized  words  in 
the  following : 

They  elected  him  president. 
He  was  made  captain. 
She  gave  me  a  book. 

16.  Compare:  good,  evil,  beautiful,  bright,  happy,  skillful,  slowly, 
quiet,  tired,  little. 

17.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following:  potato,  lady,  leaf,  woman, 
ox,  piano,  valley,  knife,  fox.  sheep. 

18.  Write  four  rules  for  using  capitals. 

19.  Give  a  sentence  containing  an  interjection. 

20.  Use  some  part  of  the  verbs  lie  or  lay  in  the  following : 

The  tired   child   came   in   and on   the   couch.     "I 

shall  down  and  rest,"  said  she. 

He    said   he   the   book   on   the   table.       the 

pencil  next  to  the  book. 


VI. 


9. 

10. 

11. 


What  is  a  noun? 

What  is  a  verb? 

What  is  an  adjective? 

How  many  forms  of  comparison  has  an  adjective?    Name  them. 

When  do  we  use  the  comparative?     When  the  superlative? 

Compare  the  following  adjectives:  Big,  cool,  warm.  dull. 

How  many  parts  to  a  sentence?     Name  them. 

What  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence? 

What  is  the  predicate  of  a  sentence? 
Name  the  diflferent  kinds  of  sentences. 

Tell  what  kind  of  sentence  each  of  the  following  'is:  (a) 
Plow  deep  while  sluggards  sleep,  (b)  Down  the  street  marched  the 
soldiers,  (c)  Where  is  the  source  of  the  i\Iississippi?  (d)  What  a 
beautiful  painting  he  made  ! 

12.  Underline    the     subject    and    predicate     of    the    above    sen- 
tences, a,  b,  c  and  d. 

13.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  words :    Box,  dish,  glass, 
loaf,  valley. 

14.  Give  the   reason   for  the  capitals   in   the   following   sentence: 
In  October  Captain  Smith  went  to  Africa. 

15.  Supply  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  in  the  following:  (a)  Last 

winter  the  snow on  the  ground,    (lie  or  lay?)   (b)   The  boys  have 

the  window,     (break.)      (c)   Mary  her  uncle  yesterday. 


(see.)     (d)  The  boy 


his  home-work  when  he  came  home,    (do.) 


TEST  QUESTIONS— 6B 


Geography. 

1.  What  are  the  bordering  waters  of  Europe? 

2.  Name  5  peninsulas  of  Europe. 

3.  What  mountains  are  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas? 
Name  S  other  mountain  ranges  of  Europe. 

4.  Name  12  countries  of  Europe. 

5.  Name  and  describe  2  rivers  of  each  country:  (a)  England; 
(b)  Scotland;  (c)  Germany;  (d)  France;  (e)  Italy;  (f)  Russia. 

6.  (a)  Where  are  the  Shetland  Islands?  (b)  Where  are  the 
Balearic  Islands?  (c)  Name  2  islands  west  of  Sicily?  (d)  Name 
4  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea?  (e)  What  separates  the  Brit- 
ish I.sles  from  the  mainland  of  Europe? 

7.  Name  the  6  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  with  the  capital 
of  each. 
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8      Locate  and  state  one  reason  for  the  importance  of  each: 
(a)    London;    (b)    Liverpool;    (c)    Birmingham;    (d)    Edmburgh; 

(e)  Glasgow;  (f)  Belfast;  (g)  Dublin;  (h)  Berlin;  (i)  Hamburg; 
(j)  Bremen;  (k)  Cologne;  (1)  Leipzig;  (m)  Dresden;  (n)  Munich; 
(o)  Paris;  (p)  Lyons;  (q)  Havre;  (r)  Marseilles;  (s)  Bordeaux; 
(t)  Vienna;  (u)  Budapest;  (v)  St.  Petersburg;  (w)  Moscow;  (x) 
Odessa;    (y)   Rome;    (z)   Venice. 

9  Name  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  followmg  countries: 
(a)  Russia;  (b)  Germany;  (c)  France;  (d)  Spain;  (e)  Switzerland; 

(f)  Austria;  (g)   England.  ,       ,   „ 

10.  Name  3  exports  and  2  imports  of  each  ot  the  following 
countries:  (a)  England;  (b)  Germany;  (c)  France;  (d)  Italy;  (e) 
Spain;  (f)  Austria;  (g)  Switzerland. 

Geogr.^phy. 


1.  Name  the  chief  highlands  of  Europe. 

2.  Name  the  chief  seaports  of  Europe  and  locate  them. 

3.  How  does  Europe  compare  in  size  with  the  other  continents? 

4.  Name  six  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Europe  and  tell  what  coun- 
tries they  drain. 

5.  What  countries  of  Europe  have  most  coast  line? 

6.  Bound  Europe. 

7.  What  countries  of  Europe  have  no  coast  line." 

8.  Name  six  seas  of  Europe  and  locate  them. 

9.  Locate  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  tell  what  waters  it  connects. 

10.  Tell  about  the  climate  of  Europe  and  explain  why  it  is  milder 
than  that  of  Labrador. 

11.  How   has   the  coast   line   of   Europe   affected   its   commercial 

importance? 

12.  How  has  the  position  of  Great  Britain  affected  its  seafai  ing 

industries? 

13.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  have  a  large  navy. 

14.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  situation  of  London? 

15.  How  is  the  great  population  of  England  supplied  with  food? 

16.  How  has  the  situation  of  iron  and  coal  mines  affected  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  Great  Britain? 

17.  What  branches  of  the  English  government  correspond  to  our 
President,  Congress,  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives? 

18.  What   products   does   England   export   to   the   United    States. 
Name  our  principal  exports  to  England. 

19.  What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  German  Empire? 

20.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  Germany  to  maintain  a  large  army? 

21.  How  has  the  location  of  Hamburg  made  it  one  of  the  world's 

greatest  ports? 

22.  Name  two  important  rivers  in  Germany  and  tell  why  they  are 

important. 

23.  How  is  Germany  governed? 

24.  What  are  some  of  the  mineral  products  of  Germany?     How 
have  they  helped  the  growth  of  manufacturing? 

25.  How  has  the  fine  system  of  canals  and  railroads  aided  Ger- 
man trade  and  commerce? 

26.  Tell    something   about   the    German    people,    their    education, 
their  interest  in  science. 

27.  Bound  France. 

28.  Although  France  has  such  a  long  coast  line,  it  has  few  good 
harbors.     Explain. 

29.  Mention  three  rivers  of  France  and  locate  each. 

30.  How  is  the  artistic  nature  of  the  French  shown  in  the  manu- 
factures produced? 

31.  What  are  some  of  the  industries  of  France? 

32.  Why  is  the  mulberry  tree  cultivated? 

33.  Why  has  France  become  the  greatest  wine  producing  country 
in  the  world? 

34.  Tell  some  of  the  points  of  interest  in  Paris. 

35.  What  is  the  government  of  France? 

36.  Where  is  the  Riviera?     What  is  it  noted  for? 

37.  For  what  are  the  French  peasants  noted? 

38.  How  does  Russia  compare  in  size  with  other  countries? 

39.  Give  its  location. 

40.  Tell    why   the   climate   is    so    different    in    dift'erent    parts    of 
Russia. 


41.  Where    is    the    agricultural    region    of    Russia    and    what    is 
raised  there? 

42.  Where  is  the  cattle  raising  region? 

43.  What  are  some  of  the  mineral  products  ? 

44.  Why  has  Russia  not  progressed  so  rapidly  as   some  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe? 

45.  Why  are  the  ports  in  Northern  Russia  not  of  great  commer- 
cial value? 

46.  What  is  the  capital  of  Russia?    For  what  is  it  noted? 

47.  Tell  about  the  fairs  held  annually  in  Russia. 

48.  Tell  about  education  in  Russia. 

49.  What  is  the  government  of  Russia? 

50.  Locate  Italy. 

51.  What  is  the  climate  of  Italy,  and  what  is  its  effect? 

52.  What  are  some  of  the  agricultural  products? 

53.  What  are  some  of  the  important  mineral  products? 

54.  Why  is  manufacturing  not  well  advanced  in  Italy? 

55.  Mention  some  points  of  interest  in  Venice.     In  Rome. 

56.  What  are  the  Italian  people  like? 

57.  What  is  the  government  of  Italy? 

58.  Locate  Spain  and  Portugal. 

59.  How  has  irrigation  helped  the  agriculture  of  Spain? 

60.  What  are  some  of  the  valuable  minerals  of  Spain? 

61.  Why  have  Spain  and  Portugal  few  good  harbors? 

62.  What  are  the  capitals  of  Spain  and  Portugal? 

63.  Tell  about  the  climate  of  Spain? 

64.  What  forms  a  barrier  between  Spain  and  France? 

65.  Why    is    manufacturing    not    more    advanced    in    Spam    and 
Portugal  ? 

66.  What  are  some  of  the  customs  of  the  people? 

67.  What  is  the  government  of  Spain? 

68.  What  is  the  government  of  Portugal? 

69.  Locate  Austria-Hungary. 

70.  Why  is  the  climate  so  varied? 

71.  What  are  some  of  the  agricultural  products? 

72.  Mention  some  of  the  stock  raised. 

73.  What  are  some  of  the  mineral  products? 

74.  Why  is  manufacturing  poorly  developed? 

75.  Mention  two  important  cities  and  tell  for  what  each  is  noted. 

76.  Tell  about  the  people  of  Austria-Hungary. 

77.  What  is  the  government  of  Austria-Hungary? 

78.  Bound  Switzerland.  ^ 

79.  How  has  the  water  power  aided  the  manufacturing  interests; 

80.  Mention  some  articles  manufactured. 

81.  What  is  the  climate  of  Switzerland? 

82.  Why  is   Switzerland  noted   for   its   scenery?     What   are   the 
points  of  interest? 

83.  What  are  the  people  like? 

84.  What  is  the  government? 

85.  Why  is  Switzerland  so  advanced? 

86.  How  does  the  entertaining  of  tourists  in  Switzerland  become 
one  of  the  leading  occupations? 

87.  Locate  Norway  and  Sweden. 

88.  Why  are  there  good  harbors  in  Norway  and  Sweden? 
89^    Why  is  there  so  great  a  difference  in  climate  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  ?  . 

90.  Why   are   Norway   and   Sweden   important   timber   producing 

countries? 

91.  How  has  this  affected  manufacturing? 

92.  What  are  some  of  the  mining  products? 

93.  Why  have  the  people  of  Norway  and   Sweden   become  sea- 
faring? 

94.  Tell  about  the  trade  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

95.  Mention  some  of  the  important  cities  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Tell  for  what  each  is  noted. 

96.  What  is  the  government  of  these  countries? 
97!    Tell  some  of  the  places  visited  because  of  the  beauty  of  the 

scenery.  . 

98     Why  is  Holland  an  important  commercial  country . 

99.    How    has    the    inland    city    of    Amsterdam    been    made    an 

ocean  port?  .  ,115 

100.     How  is  the  sea  kept  from  advancing  on  the  land . 
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101.  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  people? 

102.  What  are  some  of  the  industries  of  tlie  people? 

103.  What  is  the  government  of  Holland? 

104.  Locate  Belgium. 

105.  Mention    two    cities    of    Belgium    and    tell    for    what    each 
is  noted. 

106.  What  are  some  of  the  industries  of  Belgium? 

107.  Tell  what  cities  are  noted  for  lace  and  carpets,  iron  and  steel 
goods,  linens. 

108.  What  is  the  government  of  Belgium? 

109.  Locate  Turkey. 

110.  What  is  the  capital  of  Turkey?     Tell  what  it  is  noted  for. 

111.  What  are  some  of  the  industries  of  Turkey? 

112.  What  is  the  government? 

113.  How  has   the   Sultan's   tax   on  the   faimers   discouraged   ag- 
riculture ? 

114.  Bound  Greece. 

115.  Why  has  Greece  little  manufacturing? 

116.  What  is  the  chief  industry? 

117.  What  are  some  of  the  products? 

118.  What  is  the  capital  and  for  what  is  it  noted? 

119.  Locate  Denmark. 

120.  What  is  its  climate? 

121.  Why  does  Denmark  do  little  manufacturing? 

122.  What  is  the  capital  of  Denmark  and  for  what  is  it  noted? 

123.  Why  are  the  Danes  seafaring? 

124.  What  is  the  government? 

125.  Locate  Roumania. 

126.  What  is  its  climate? 

127.  What  minerals  are  mined? 

128.  What  is  the  capital  of  Roumania?    What  is  it  noted  for? 

129.  Tell  something  of  interest  about  the  people. 

130.  What  is  the  government? 

Geography. 

1.  Name  five  important  countries  of  Europe. 

2.  Name  and  locate  five  rivers  of  Europe. 

3.  What  is  the  leading  commercial  country  of  Europe?  (b) 
What  is  the  chief  manufacture  of  England? 

4.  What  mountains  lie  between  Europe  and  Asia?  Between 
France  and  Spain?    What  mountains  are  in  Italy? 

5.  Name  the  capital  of  France ;  Germany ;  England. 

6.  In  what  city  is  the  Louvre?  Westminster  Abbey?  A  famous 
cathedral?     Great  silk  mills? 

7.  Name  the  present  rulers  of  England,  Germany,  Holland, 
Russia. 

8.  Locate  Lyons,  Edinburgh,  Hamburg,  St.  Petersburg,  Rome. 

9.  Bound  Europe. 

10.  What  bodies  of  water  are  connected  by  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar?    The  Straits  of  Dover. 

11.  Compare  the  climate  of  the  western  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Europe.  Give  reasons  for  the  warm  climate  in  the  southern  part  of 
Europe. 

12.  Name  the  countries  that  lead  in  the  export  of  wheat,  cutlery, 
wine,  csilk,  lace,  linen,  jewelry,  toys,  olive  oil,  cotton  fabrics. 

13.  What  are  the  capitals  of  Russia?  Scotland?  Austria?  Hun- 
garj'?    Norway? 

14.  Name  the  chief  industries  of  France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Italy. 

15.  What  river  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world? 
Write  a  short  paragraph  describing  it. 

Gramm.^r. 
I. 

1.  How  many  kinds  of  sentences  are  there?  Give  an  example 
of  each. 

2.  Diagram  and  tell  what  kind  of  sentence  each  is:  (a)  At  day- 
break, bugles  were  heard  in  the  distance,  (b)  Are  copper  and  tin 
found  in  England? 

3.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  above  sentences. 

4.  (a)  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverb  of  time,  (b)  One 
containing  an  adverbial  phrase. 

5.  Underline  the  phrases  in  the  following  sentences  and  tell  how 


each  is  used:  (a)  The  snow  falls  in  silence  over  the  landsc<»p^. 
(b)  The  low  roar  of  the  ocean  hangs  over  the  coast  like  smoke  above 
a  battle. 

6.  What  is  an  adjective  pronoun?    Use  one  in  a  sentence. 

7.  Compare  good,  beautiful,  long,  small,  ill. 

8.  When  may  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  be  in  the  nominative  case? 
The  objective  case? 

9.  Write  two  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the  possessive  case. 

10.  Give  the  part  of  speech  of  every  word  in  the  following  sen- 
tence :    Mary  went  to  the  store  with  her  brother  and  little  sister. 

11.  (a)  What  is  an   adjective  pronoun?     (b)   Give  an  example. 

12.  (a)  What  is  a  personal  pronoun?  (b)  Write  the  first  person, 
plural,  objective  case.  Third  person,  singular  number,  objective  case, 
masculine  gender. 

13.  Write  tlie  plurals  of:  Box,  boy,  penny,  knife,  chimney,  child, 
mouse,  daisy,  ox,  church. 

14.  Write  four  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals. 

15.  Write  the  singular  possessive  of:  Girl,  sheep,  man,  penny,  fox. 
The  plural  possessive  of:  Deer,  woman,  dwarf,  donkey,  lady. 

16.  Write  four  lines  of  some  poem  you  have  learned  this  term. 

17.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentence:  He 
drew  out  his  handkerchief,  which  Marygold  had  hemmed  for  him. 

II. 

1.  Shakespere,  the  poet,  and  Bacon,  the  philosopher,  lived  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England.     l\Iark  parts  of  speech. 

2.  Write  sentences  containing:  (a)  A  personal  pronoun,  objective 
case.  (b)  A  relative  pronoun,  nominative  case.  (c)  An  adjective 
pronoun,  objective  case,  (d)  An  interrogative  pronoun,  nominative 
case. 

3.  Decline   the  pronoun   of  the  first  person,   singular   and   plural. 

4.  Fill  the  blanks  with  suitable  pronouns:       (a)  We  want  a  boy 

we  can  trust,     (b)   It  was  sent  to  Mary  and .     (c)   Was 

it    who    broke    the    window?      (d)     Did    you    see    Alice    and 

this  evening?     (e)  did  you  see? 

5.  The  patient  squaw  lifted  her  papoose  to  her  back  and  started  on 
her  weary  march.     Diagram. 

6.  Parse  sqiiazv  in  the  above  sentence. 

7.  On  a  sunny  hillside  grew  a  little  colony  of  Mayflowers.  Under- 
line subject  and  predicate. 

8.  Write  sentences  containing:  (a)  A  noun  phrase  used  as  the 
subject,  (b)  A  predicate  nominative.  (c)  A  noun  in  apposition, 
(d)   An  adjective  phrase,     (e)  An  adverbial  phrase. 

9.  Fill  blanks  with  correct  forms  of  verbs :     How  long  have  you 

there?  (lie)  I  many  beautiful  pictures  in  the  mu- 
seum,    (see)      Have  they  ?     (go)      The  letter  was  

very  neatly,     (write). 

10.  Write  sentences  containing:  (a)  The  superlative  degree  of 
good,  (b)  The  comparative  degree  of  many,  (c)  An  adverb  of  man- 
ner,    (d)   An  adverb  of  degree,     (e)   A  descriptive  adjective. 

III. 

1.  When  may  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  be    in    the    nominative   case? 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a    noun    in    the    possessive    case. 

3.  Give  the  part  of  speech  of  every  italicized  word  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :    Mary  went  to  the  store  with  her  brother  and  sister. 

4.  Underline  the  phrases  in  the  following  sentence  and  tell  what 
kind  they  are :    The  book  on  the  table  belongs  to  Alice. 

5.  Diagram :    The  sun,  moon  and  stars  light  the  earth. 

6.  What  is  a  personal  pronoun? 

7.  (a)  Write  the  first  person,  singular,  of  the  personal  pronoun, 
(b)  Third  person,  plural.  (c)  Second  person,  singular.  (d)  First 
person,  plural. 

8.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentence :  Mary 
gave  her  book  to  Tom. 

9.  Write  plurals  of:     Box,  child,  mouse,  wolf,  penny. 

10.  Write  the  singular  possessive  of :  Man,  fox,  child.  The  plural 
possessive  of:  Woman,  sheep. 

11.  Put  the  book  on  the  table,  Mary.  John  asked,  "IVill  you  come 
to  my  house?"     Give  the  rules  for  capitals  in  italicized  words. 

12.  Insert  the  correct  words  in  the  following  sentences — sit  or 
set:    Where  would  you  like  to ?    Alice  may here.    


the  vase  on  the  table.     Lie  or  lay:     You  may 
Where  did  you your  hat  and  coat? 


down  and  rest. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS— 7A 


IV. 


Grammar. 


1.  Classify  sentences  according  to  use;  according  to  form. 

2.  Underline  the  subjects  in  the  following  sentences: 
Into  the  jaws  of  death  rode  the  six  hundred. 

Hearing  a  noise,  I  went  to  the  window. 
To  govern  justly  is  a  king's  duty. 

3.  Give  definitions  of: 

A    complex    sentence ;    a    simple    sentence ;    an    imperative 
sentence. 

4.  Give  a  written  analysis   (not  a  diagram)   of: 

We  saw  a  girl  studying  diligently. 

5.  Underline  the  infinitive  phrases  and  mark  according  to  their 
uses.  (Example:  This  horse  likes  to  go  fast.  [Noun  phrase:  to 
go  fast.]) 

Do  you  know  how  to  parse  a  verb? 
The  hill  to  be  climbed  is  steep  and  high. 
It  is  easy  to  find  errors  in  another's  work. 
I  was  too  hungry  to  wait  long. 

6.  Underline  the  participial  phrase,  marking  above  its  kind  ac- 
cording to   use : 

Having    climbed    a    tree,    the    monkey    amused    himself    by 

throwing  cocoanuts  at  the  boys. 
Quickly  advancing,  he  gave  the  signal  by  clapping  his  hands. 
He   apologized   for  having   spoken   angrily. 

7.  Give  a  definition  of  verbals.     Mention  two  kinds. 

8.  Make  up  a   sentence  containing: 

(a)  A  phrase  for  the  object  complement. 

(b)  A  clause  for  the  object  complement. 

9.  Mention  three  ways  in  which  noun  clauses  may  be  used. 

10.  What  are  the  kinds  of  verbs  according  to  form?    Illustrate. 

11.  When  is  a  transitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice?  Illustrate 
with  a  sentence. 

12.  Give  the  syntax   (a)   for  a  verb,    (b)   for  a  pronoun. 

13.  Underline  the  adjective  modifier  and  classify  them  according 
to  form : 

This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

Smiling  pleasantly,  the  child  opened  the  gate. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  waved  proudly  aloft. 

14.  Mark  the  part  of  speech  above  each  italicized  word: 

Cross  the   bridge   carefully. 

Mary  wears  a  gold  cross. 

Rover,   you   are   a   very   cross   dog. 

15.  Parse  the  italicized  word: 

The  child's  name  is  John. 

II. 

1.  The  girl  who  is  good  will  succeed.  Parse  the  noun  in  this 
sentence.     Six   counts:    Kind,   person,   number,   gender,   case,   syntax. 

2.  Parse  the  verbs  in  this  sentence.  Eight  counts :  Regular  or 
irregular,  parts,  transitive  or  intransitive,  copulative,  voice,  mood, 
tense,    syntax. 

3.  Analyze  the   above   sentence. 

4.  Diagram  the  above  sentence.  Have  had  analysis  and  diagram- 
ming of  only  complete  sentences  having  adjective  and  adverbial  clauses. 

5.  William  caught  three  rabbits  in  a  hollow  tree  by  the  meadow. 
Copy  this  sentence  and  over  each  word  write  what  part  of  speech  it  is. 

III. 

1.  Parse  the  italicized  verbs  in  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  The  children  sat  by  the  window  that  opened  on  the 
veranda,  (b)  We  stood  upon  the  ragged  rocks  when  the 
long  day  was  done,  (c)  /  ici//  have  eaten  my  supper  by  the 
time  you   have  returned. 

2.  Parse  the  italicized  nouns  or  pronouns  in  above  sentences. 

3.  Analyze  Sentence  (a). 

4.  Diagram  Sentence   (c). 

5.  Copy  this  selection  and  tell  what  part  of  speech  each  word  is : 
"Boys  had  to  study,  four  thousand  years  ago.  We  know  that  they  had 
school  books,  or  clay  tablets,  to  answer  the  same  purpose." 


1.  Write  principal  parts  of  give,  come,  run. 

2.  Write  future  tense,  indicative  mood,  of  take. 

3.  We  came  early.     Parse  came. 

4.  Write  a  simple  sentence. 

5.  Write  a  complex  sentence. 

6.  Write   a   compound   sentence. 

7.  Write   sentence   containing   an   adjective   clause   and   underline 
the  clause. 

8.  Adverbial    clause. 

9.  Fill  blanks  with  pronouns. 

To  are  you   speaking? 

It  is  . 


The  books  were  carried  by  Marj'  and  . 

10.  Write  rule  for  the  plural  of  story. 

11.  Fill  blanks  with  verbs  as  indicated: 

He  has  home,     (go) 

Who  has my  books?     (take) 

12.  Write  sentence  containing  transitive  verb,  active  voice. 
Change  to  passive. 

13.  Sentence  containing  copulative  verb. 

14.  In  the  fall  man}'  birds  fly  to  the  South.     Analyze  the  sentence. 

15.  Make  diagram  of  the  sentence. 

V. 

1.  Mention  two  ways  of  forming  plurals  of  nouns  and  give  ex- 
amples to  illustrate. 

2.  Write  plurals  of  the  following:  Lady,  money,  deer,  woman, 
Mr.,  Miss,  man,  servant,  this,  chimney,  pailful. 

3.  Use  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  lady,  child,  woman, 
he,  it  in   sentences. 

4.  How  is  the  possessive  plural  of  nouns  formed? 

5.  How  do  nouns  ending  in  y  form  their  plurals? 

6.  Write  a  good  definition  of  verb,  preposition,  conjunction  and 
adverb.     Give  examples  to  illustrate. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  personal  pronoun.  4r.st  person, 
possessive   case. 

8.  Parse  the  italicized  words : 

He  is  a  scholar. 
Mary,  come  here. 

9.  Analyze :  -\t  the  door  on  summer  evenings  sat  the  little 
Hiawatha. 

10.  Correct  the  following :  It  is  me.  It  is  her.  He  do»'t  know. 
Them  are  the  ones.  She  dresses  very  neat.  Between  you  and  I,  it  was 
™e  who  done  it.     He  learned  me. 

11.  Change  nouns  to  singular:  Those  children  were  reading  their 
kooks. 

12.  Change  phrases  to  possessives :  The  tails  of  foxes  are  bushy. 
Dresses  for  women  are  expensive. 

13.  Write   an    interrogative   sentence   and   diagram   it. 

Oral  Examples. 
(80)  .\  kilometer  is  1.000  meters.  How  many  kilometer*  in  5,000 
meters?  (81)  A  piece  of  paper  is  1  decimeter  each  way.  What 
part  of  a  meter  is  the  distance  all  around  it?  (.4).  (82)  A  kilometer 
is  about  ^^  of  a  mile.  If  a  man  walks  16  kilometers,  how  many 
miles  is  that?  (83)  If  a  decimeter  =  about  4  inches,  how  many 
square  inches  are  there  in  a  piece  of  paper  2  decimeters  long  and 
3  decimeters  wide?  (84)  If  a  liter  =  a  quart,  how  many  gallons 
are  there  in  12  liters?  (85")  A  kilogram  =  2%  pounds.  How  many 
pounds  in  5  kilograms?  (Drill  on  definitions  of  Bajse,  Rate,  Per- 
centage, Amount  and  Difference.  Have  a  great  deal  of  practice 
in  naming  them  in  various  problems:  The  rate  is  the  per  cent,  or 
number  of  hundredths,  as  6%,  10%,  12i/^%,  etc.  The  base  is  the 
number  of  which  the  per  cent,  is  to  be  found  (it  always  follows 
the  word  "of"),  as  67f  of  $S0O.  The  percentage  is  the  number  which 
is  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  base,  as  30  is  6%  of  what?  The  amount 
is  the  number  which  is  a  certain  per  cent,  more  than  the  base,  as 
530  is  67c  more  than  what?    The  difference  is  the  number  which  is 
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a  certain  per  cent.  less  than  the  base,  as  470  is  6  %  less  than  what? 
In  Profit  and  Loss,  Base  ^  Cost,  Rate  =  gain  or  loss  per  cent., 
Per.  =:  gain  or  loss,  S.  P.  =  Amount,  if  there's  a  gain,  and  Dif- 
ference, if  there's  a  loss.  Study  the  five  rules  [only  one  of  which 
is  a  multiplication  example  and  the  other  four  are  division 
examples.]  1.  Base  X  Rate  =  Percentage.  2.  Per.  -r-  Base  =  Rate. 
3.  Per.  -=-  Rate  =  Base.  4.  Amount  -^  1  +  Rate  =  Base.  5.  Differ- 
ence -T-  1  —  Rate  =^  Base.  Have  rules  written  for  every  percentage 
example.)  (86)  A  man  bought  a  house  for  $6,000  and  sold  it  at  a 
loss  of  10%.  How  much  did  he  lose?  Base  X  Rate  =  Percentage; 
$6,000  X  1/10  —  $600.  (87)  If  there's  a  gain  of  4  cents  a  pound 
on  butter  that  cost  25  cents  a  pound,  what  is  the  gain  per  cent.? 
Per.  H-  Base  =  Rate;  4  cents  -^  25  cents  =  16%.  (88)  If  a  man 
buys  tea  for  40  cents  a  pound  and  sells  it  for  60  cents,  what  is  the 
gain  per  cent.?  (89)  If  there's  a  gain  of  8  cents  a  pound  in  selling 
butter,  and  that's  a  gain  of  20%,  what  was  the  cost  per  pound? 
Per.  -H  Rate  =  Base;  $.08  ~  yi  =  $.40.  (90)  If  there's  a  loss  of 
10  cents  a  yard  in  selling  goods,  and  that's  a  loss  of  87o,  what  was 
the  cost  per  yard?  Per.  -^  Rate  —  Base;  $.10  -^  8/100  =  $1.25. 
(91)  A  man  sells  a  horse  for  $250,  gaining  25%  of  cost.  Find  the 
cost.  Amount  -h  1  +  Rate  =  Base;  $250  -^  I14  =  $200.  (92)  A 
man  sells  an  automobile  for  $800,  losing  20%  of  what  it  cost  him. 
Find  the  cost.  Difference  -^-  1  —  Rate  =  Base;  $800  ^  Vs  —  $1,000. 
In  Commission  the  price  of  the  goods  (bought  or  sold)  or  the  sum 
of  money  collected  is  the  Base.  The  rate  of  commission  is  the  Rate. 
The  commission  the  agent  gets  is  the  Percentage.  The  money 
sent  to  the  agent  to  invest  is  the  Amount,  because  it  includes  the 
price  of  the  goods  and  his  commission.  The  money  remitted  to 
the  employer  after  the  agent  has  taken  out  his  commission  for  sell- 
ing goods  is  the  Difference.  (93)  An  agent  buys  $5,000  worth  of 
goods.  What  is  his  commission  at  2j/2%?  Base  X  Rate  =  Per- 
centage; $5,000  X  .02^  =  $125.  (94)  An  agent  collects  $3,000  for 
a  landlord.  What  will  be  his  commission  at  1^4%?  (Base  X  Rate 
=  Percentage.)  (95)  An  agent  sells  a  house  for  $6,500.  What 
is  his  commission  at  2%?  (Base  X  Rate  ^  Percentage.)  (96)  If 
an  agent  gets  a  commission  of  $300  for  selling  a  house  worth 
$15,000,  what  is  his  rate  of  commission?  Percentage  -^  Base  ^ 
Rate;  $300  ~  $15,000  =  2%.  (97)  If  an  agent  gets  $150  for  selling 
a  house  and  his  rate  of  commission  is  2%,  what  did  he  sell  the 
house  for?  (Percentage  -^  Rate  ^  Base.)  (98)  If  a  man  sends  his 
agent  $5,250  to  buy  flour  and  pay  himself  a  commission  at  the  rate 
of  5%,  how  much  does  he  invest  in  flour?  Amount  -^  1  +  Rate  = 
Base;  $5,250  -^  1.05  =  $5,000.  (99)  If  an  agent  remits  to  his  em- 
ployer $475  after  selling  a  piano  for  him  and  his  commission  was 
5%.  what  did  he  sell  the  piano  for?  Difference  -f-  1  —  Rate  = 
Base;  $475  -=-  .95  =  $500.  (100)  If  a  man  pays  1"^%  of  the  assessed 
value  of  his  house  as  a  j'early  tax,  what  tax  will  he  pay  on  a  house 
valued  at  $8,000?  Base  X  Rate  =  Percentage:  $8,000  X  .01 J^  = 
$120.  (101)  If  the  duty  paid  on  imports  is  a  certain  rate  per  cent. 
of  the  cost  of  the  goods,  what  will  be  the  duty  on  a  $10,000  im- 
portation at  2^%?  (Base  X  Rate  =  Percentage.)  (102)  If  a  man 
is  allowed  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  goods  for  cash  pay- 
ment, this  allowance  is  called  a  discount.  What  will  be  the  dis- 
count on  a  bill  of  $650  at  5%?  Base  X  Rate  =  Percentage;  $650 
X  .05  =  $32.50.  (103)  Interest  is  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 
Like  percentage,  it  is  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  of  the  base  (called 
in  Interest  examples  the  principal);  but  this  rate  per  cent,  is  always 
for  a  year  or  a  part  of  a  year  or  for  several  years.  When  a  person 
puts  money  in  the  Savings  Bank,  he  gets  a  certain  rate  of  interest 
per  year  because  the  bank  uses  his  money  (though  it  always  has 
enough  to  pay  him  back  when  he  asks  for  it).  Find  the  interest  on 
$500  for  a  year  at  4%.  Principal  X  Rate  X  Time  =  Interest; 
$500  X  -04  X  1  year  =  $20.  (104)  Find  the  interest  of  $400  at  4% 
for  2  years.  (105)  Find  the  interest  of  $350  at  4%  for  half  a  year. 
(106)  Find  the  interest  on  $1,000  at  5%  for  2  years  6  months.     Prin- 


cipal X  Rate  X  Time  —  Interest;  $1,000  X  5/100  X  2i<^  =  $125. 
(107)  Find  the  interest  on  $650  at  4%  for  6  months.  Principal  X  Rate 
X  Time  —  Interest;  $650  X  4/100  X  Vz  year  =:  $13.  (108)  Find 
the  interest  of  $800  at  4%  for  3  months  (!4  of  a  year).  (109)  Find 
the  interest  of  $600  at  4%  for  4  months  (^  of  a  year).  (110)  Find 
the  interest  of  $1,000  at  4%  for  2  years  3  months  (214  years).  (Ill) 
Find  the  interest  of  $800  at  4^%  for  1  year,  for  2  years.  (112) 
Find  the  interest  of  $600  at  354%  for  1  year,  for  2  years.  (113) 
Find  the  interest  of  $250  at  5%  for  2  years.  (5X2=  10%  for  1 
year,  therefore  10%  of  $250  =  $25  Answer.)  (114)  Find  the  in- 
terest of  $350  at  4%  for  5  years.  (4X5  =  20%  for  1  year,  there- 
fore 350  X  20%  =  115.  The  interest  of  any  principal  at  6%  for  1 
year  will  be  .06  of  it.  A  month  is  1/12  of  a  year,  so  the  interest  of 
any  principal  at  6%  for  1  month  will  be  1/12  of  .06  =  .OO^^  or  .005. 
A  day  is  1/30  of  a  month,  so  the  interest  of  any  principal  at  6% 
for  1  day  will  be  1/30  of  .005  =  .000  1/6.  Memorize:  At  6%,  the 
interest  for  7  years  =  .06,  1  month  =  .005,  1  day  =  .000  1/6.  At 
6%  what  decimal  part  of  the  principal  will  the  interest  for  2  years 
be?  (2  X  -06  =  .12.)  (116)  At  6%,  what  decimal  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal  will  the  interest  for  2  months  be?  (2  X  -005  =  .01.)  (117) 
For  60  days?  (The  same  as  2  months,  for  in  interest  we  count  30 
days  to  a  month.)  (118)  For  2  months  12  days?  (.01  -f  .002  = 
.012).  (119)  Interest  of  $1,000  at  6%  for  2  months  12  days?  (120) 
Interest  of  $385  at  6%  for  60  days?  $385  X  .01  =  $3.85.  (121) 
6  -|-  X  ^  10.  Find  value  of  X.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  10. 
One  of  the  numbers  is  6;  what  is  the  other?  What  must  be  added 
to  X  (the  unknown  number)  to  make  10?  Subtract  6  from  both 
sides.  X  ^  10  —  6  or  4.  (122)  The  difference  between  two  num- 
bers is  8.  The  greater  number  is  12.  What  is  the  other?  (Ex- 
press this  in  the  form  of  an  equation.)  12  —  X  =  8.  What  must 
be  subtracted  from  12  to  give  8?  12.  greater  number,  —  4,  less 
number,  =^  8,  difference.  (123)  The  difference  between  two  num- 
bers is  3;  the  less  number  is  5.  What  is  the  greater?  X  —  5  =  3, 
X  =  8.  (Add  5  to  both  sides.)  (124)  The  product  of  two  numbers 
is  56.  One  of  them  is  7.  What  is  the  other?  7  X  X  or  7X  =  56, 
X  =  8.  (125)  The  area  of  a  rectangle  is  56  square  rods.  The 
length  is  7  rods.  What  is  the  width?  (126)  If  ZYz  yards  cost  45  cents, 
price  of  1?  (127)  If  3.^  yards  cost  $1.05.  price  of  6?  (128)  If  Va 
yard  cost  75  cents,  price  of  V/2  yards?  (Twice  as  much.)  (129)  If 
1  yard  costs  12  cents,  how  many  yards  can  be  bought  for  $1?  (130) 
If  6  yards  cost  75  cents,  how  many  yards  can  be  bought  for  $3?  (4 
times  as  many.)  (131)  If  2^  yards  cost  88  cents,  how  many  yards 
can  be  bought  for  $1?  (132)  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of 
6,  4  and  8?  (24).  (133)  What  is  the  least  common  denominator  of 
these  fractions,  ?-4,  54.  M.  Vi^  (134)  Give  a  multiple  of  12.  Give  the 
multiple  of  12;  the  multiple  of  12.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  mul- 
tiple and  a  factor?  (135)  Find  the  interest  of  $5,000  at  5%  for  2  years. 
(1/10  X  $5,000.)  (136)  Find  the  interest  of  $1,000  at  6%  for  4  months 
12  days.  (.022  X  1,000  =  $22.)  (137)  Find  the  interest  of  $500  for  1 
year  6  months  at  4%.  ($45  at  6%  ;  %  of  45  =  $30.)  (138)  Find  the 
interest  of  $365  at  6%  for  2  months.  ($3.65.)  (139)  60  days  from 
May  4  =   ? 

TEST  QUESTIONS— 7B 

Geography. 

1.  (a)  Draw  a  map  of  Australia,  (b)  Indicate  chief  political 
divisions,  (c)  Indicate  three  cities,  (d)  What  king  rules  over  Aus- 
tralia? 

2.  (a)  For  what  product  is  Australia  especially  noted?  (b) 
With  what  country  does  .Australia  chiefly  trade? 

3.  Write  what  you  know  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

4.  What  do  the  following  names  suggest  to  you :  Ganges,  Persia, 
Cairo,  Himalaya,  New  Zealand? 

5.  (a)  Name  three  important  countries  in  Africa,  (b)  Name 
three  important  cities  in  Africa,  (c)  Name  two  important  rivers  in 
Africa,  (d)  Name  two  products  of  Africa,  (e)  In  what  zones  is 
Africa?  (f)  What  great  R.  R.  in  process  of  construction  in  Africa? 
(g)  To  what  human  races  do  the  people  of  Africa  belong? 

6.  (a)  Sailing  from  Pekin  to  New  York,  through  what  waters 
would  you  pass?     (b)  What  cargo  would  a  ship  carry? 
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7.  (a)   To  what  race  do  people  of  China  belong?     (b)    What 
form  of  government  now  prevails  there? 

8.  Write  the   following  products   in   a  column.     Opposite  each, 
state  a  country  of  Asia  that  produces  it ;    Tea,  ivory,  coffee,  spices,  silk. 

9.  (a)  What  oceans  on  the  cost  of  Asia?  (b)  Name  three 
nearby  islands,     (c)   Estimate  the  latitude  of  Hong  Kong. 

10.  fa)  Where  is  India?  (b)  With  what  countries  does  India 
carry  on  trade?  (c)  How  is  India  governed?  (d)  What  kind  of  cli- 
mate has  it?     (e)   What  waters  wash  its  shores? 

11.  Where  do  most  of  rivers  of  Asia  rise?  Name  two  valuable  to 
commerce.     Into  w'hat  waters  do  they  empty? 

12.  (a)  By  what  route  does  tea  pass  from  China  to  Russia?  (b) 
From  China  to  Europe?     (c)  From  China  to  New  York? 

13.  Of  what  does  the  empire  of  Japan  consist?  Name  the  largest 
island?     What  seas  separate  it  from  the  mainland? 

14.  (a)  Describe  the  Ganges  River,  (b)  Of  what  race  are  the 
natives  of  India?     What  religion?     Tell  something  of  this  religion. 

15.  Describe  the  surface  of  Africa. 

16.  In  sailing  from  New  York  eastward  to  Hong  Kong  by  the 
most  direct  route,  what  waters  would  you  pass  through? 

17.  What  is  the  loftiest  mountain  range  on  the  globe?  Where 
is  it? 

18.  (a)  Name  three  peninsulas  in  the  south  part  of  Asia,  (b) 
Name  three  rivers  that  empty  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  (c)  What  two 
mountain  ranges  separate  Asia  from  Europe? 

19.  Name  four  religions  of  the  people  of  Asia. 

20.  Locate  the  following  cities ;  tell  why  each  is  important :  Jeru- 
salem, Madras,  Calcutta,  Pekin,  Tokio. 

21.  Tell  the  most  important  product  of  each  of  the  following: 
Siberia,  Persia,  India,  China,  Japan. 

22.  For  what  are  the  following  cities  noted :  Yokohama,  Bombay, 
Bokhara,  Teheran,  Mecca,  Hong  Kong? 

23.  (a)  Where  is  Siberia?  (b)  Of  what  country  is  it  a  part? 
(c)  In  what  direction  do  its  rivers  flow?    Why?     Name  three. 

24.  (a)  What  and  where  is  Kamchatka?  (b)  What  sea  east  of  it? 
What  sea  west  of  it? 

25.  (a)  What  empire  south  of  Siberia?  (b)  Name  two  of  its 
rivers?     (c)  What  and  where  are  the  steppes? 

26.  Through  what  waters  would  you  sail  in  traveling  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Gibraltar? 

27.  How  is  commerce  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  Asia?  Tell 
one  of  the  routes. 

28.  (a)  What  great  railroad  completed  recently  in  Asia?  (b) 
Name  four  important  vegetable  products  of  Asia.  Tell  where  each  is 
found. 

29.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  an  exile?  (b)  Where  are  there  many 
exiles?     Why? 

30.  In  what  part  of  Asia  are  the  following  countries?  Name  the 
capital  and  important  city  of  each :  Japan,  India,  Afghanistan,  Turkey, 
Persia,  Arabia.    Where  is  the  Desert  of  Gobi? 

English. 

1.  ''Pitt  was  not  a  man  to  be  disheartened  by  a  single  failure, 
or  to  be  put  down  by  the  most  lively  repartee."  Analyze  and  parse 
italicised  words. 

2.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  suitable  pronouns  and  give  reasons  for 

the  choice  in  each  case:     (a)  To  did  you  speak?     (b)   It  was 

spoke  so  clearly. 

3.  What  is  a  noun?  Into  how  many  classes  are  nouns  divided? 
Illustrate  each  in  a  sentence. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  using  an  infinitive  as  a  noun,  and  one  using 
an  infinitive  as  an  adverb. 

5.  The  child  who  was  sick  went  home.     Parse  who. 

6.  The  tallest  tree  on  the  mountain  was  a  pine  tree.  Parse 
tallest. 

7.  Give  the  possessive  plural  of :     Man,  mouse,  goose,  dog,  child. 

8.  "She  was  to  pack  up  all  the  things,  that  the  child  might  have 
everything  necessary  to  take  with  her."  Underline  the  dependent 
clause. 

9.  Name  three  kinds  of  pronouns  and  illustrate  each  in  a 
sentence. 


10.     Write  ten  lines  of  poetry  from  memory. 

11.  Name  the  verbals  in  the  following  sentences  and  tell  to  which 
class  each  belongs:  (a)  Throwing  aside  his  coat,  he  marched  boldly 
up  to  the  man.  (b)  What  would  life  be  without  fighting!  (c)  Never 
try  to  be  popular,  but  only  to  do  your  duty. 

12.  Which  words  are  conjunctions  in  the  following  sentences? 
To  w^hich  class  does  each  belong?  Give  reason  for  your  answer: 
(a)  Mary  may  have  the  book  and  I  will  take  the  pencil,  (b)  I  will  be 
home  early  unless  something  happens,  (c)  The  flowers  seem  more 
beautiful  when  the  sun  shines,  (d)  Because  you  work  slowly,  you  do 
not  accomplisli  much. 

SCIENCE— SEVENTH  YEAR 

Force  Pump. 
Expemment  1. 

Names  of  parts:  A  and  B — Argand  lamp  chimneys.  C— Dowel 
rod.  D — one  hole  rubber  stopper.  E — two  holed  rubber  stopper.  One 
hole  fitted  with  leather  valve.  F — one  holed  rubber  stopper  fitted  with 
valve.  G  and  G' — two  short  glass  tubes.  H — long  glass  tube.  J — long 
piece  of  rubber  tubing.  K — glass  tubing  with  narrow  opening  delivery 
tube.     L — tumbler  of  water. 

Directions :  Arrange  apparatus  as  in  diagram.  Raise  piston 
slowly.  What  is  the  action  of  the  suction  valve  (M)  ?  Lower  the 
piston  and  note  the  action  of  the  valves.  Slowly  raise  and  lower  the 
piston  rod,  at  the  same  time  observing  the  behavior  of  the  water  and 
the  action  of  the  valves.  Repeat  several  times  until  a  steady  stream  is 
produced  from  the  nozzle  of  the  delivery  tube. 

Illustrations  of  lifting  and  force  pumps :  Raising  water  from 
wells  and  cisterns ;  filling  reservoirs  and  tanks ;  steam  fire  engines. 

Experiment  2. 

Explain  action  of  air  pump  by  diagrams,  and  by  comparison  with 
lift  pump.  Place  on  air  pump  plate  an  open  top  receiver  covered  with 
sheet  rubber  or  hand.    Exhaust  air.    Note  and  explain  results. 
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(1) 


C — small 
G — board 


car.       D- 
( smooth, 


-siiiall 
about 


(1) 
Experiment  3. 

Names  ef  parts :  A— long  glass  tube  (about  1  in.  long  and  2.5 
cen.  drain).  B  and  C— rubber  stoppers.  D— jet  tube.  E.— rubber 
tubing.     F — tumbler  containing  water. 

Directions:  Arrange  apparatus  as  in  figure.  With  mouth  applied 
to  the  rubber  tube,  exhaust  as  much  air  as  possible  from  the  glass  tube. 
Pinch  rubber,  and  holding  glass  tube  upright,  insert  rubber  tube  in  tum- 
bler.    Release  pressure  on  tube  and  account  for  fountain  produced. 


(4) 

Experiment   S 

Apparatus :       A— table.       B— blocks, 
weights.      E. — spring   balance.      F — string. 
fO  cm.  long. 

Arrange  apparatus  as  in  diagram.    Incline  board  at  various  angles 
and  observe  different  readings  of  spring  balance.     What  effect  has  iM- 
clination  of  board  on  force  required  to  hold  car  in  place? 
(  To  he  continued.) 


Experiment   4. 
closed  bottle  partly  filled  with  colored  water. 


B — open  bottle 


A- 
— empty.     C — inverted  V  tube.     D— air  pump  receiver. 

Directions:  Place  both  bottles  under  air  pump  receiver.  Exhaust 
air  from  receiver  and  observe  behavior  of  liquid.  Readmit  air  to  re- 
ceiver.    Note  action  of  liquid.     Explain. 
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It  means  a  systematic  watching  that  results  in 

Cleaner  Books  Cleaner  Hands  Cleaner  Habits 

For  Samples  and  Particulars  Address 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 


Springfield 


Miles   C.  Holden,  President 


Massachusetts 


THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Answers  Every  Question 

FULLY— LUCIDLY— INTERESTINGLY 

That  a  Child  Can  Ask  a  Teacher. 

EVERY    TEACHER'S    DAILY    NEED 

Supplementing  the  technical  text-books  so  attractively,  and  so  fascinatingly  that  one  reads  on  and  on. 

THE    SIMPLEST,  COMPLETEST  SCHEME  OF 
UNIVERSAL     KNOWLEDGE     YET     DEVISED. 

Comprised  in   SIXTEEN  GREAT   DEPARTMENTS: 

United  States  and  Other  Countries;  Earth  Study;  Animal  and  Plant  Life;  Stories  and  Legends;  Men  and  Women;  Our  Own 
Times;  Book  of  Wonders;  Famous  Books;  The  Earth;  Poetry  and  Rhymes;  Golden  Deeds;  School  Lessons;  Familiar  Things; 
Things  to  Make  and  Do. 

Embellished  with  10,000  Educational  Pictures  and  Hundreds  of  Colored  Plates. 

EVERY  TEACHER  BECOMES  A  SPECIALIST  WITH  THE 
AID   OF   THE   WONDERFUL  BOOK   OF   KNOWLEDGE 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETS  containing  many  interesting  questions  answered  in  this  Master- 
piece of  the  World's  Knowledge. 


THE  GROLIER  SOCIETY 


2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 


180  Teachers    Monographs 


THE  MAXIMUM  OF  VALUE        THE  MINIMUM  OF  PRICE 

8  Helpful  Monthly  Numbers    $4 
Teachers  Monographs  I 

TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS     TV/i/^lVTTrUI    "V 
WILL  BE  PUBLISHED     iVkKJl\   1  I~lJLi  I 

Appearing  October,  November,  December,  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May 

GREATLY  ENLARGED  IN  SIZE 

GIVING  TEACHERS 

TWICE  THE  NUMBER  OF  ISSUES 

DOUBLE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MATTER 

FOR  JUST  ONE  DOLLAR 

QUERY:    Can  any  other  dollar  a  teacher  spends  yield  so  great  a  return? 

LET  US  SEE:  Eight  times  during  the  school  year  the  GRADE  WORK  SERIES 
OF  TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS  will  publish  PLANS  AND  DETAILS  of 
GRADE  WORK  in  ALL  SUBJECTS  for 

EACH  GRADE  FROM  lA  THROUGH  SB 

A  Dollar  Spent 

for  Eight  Grade  Work  Monographs  Brings  to  a  Teacher,  Monthly,  a  Mentor 
and  Guide  Invaluable  as  a  Conserver  of   Time   and   Energy,    a   Veritable   Saver 

of    Worry    Arising    from    the    Eternal    Questions: 

WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  TO  DO  IT  HOW  TO  DO  IT 

HELP  YOURSELF.  SUBSCRIBE  NOW.  THE  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER 
ISSUES  are  devoted  to  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH.  The  December  Num- 
ber treats  of  Oral  Arithmetic.  Every  Grade  Gets  an  Equal  Share  of  Attention. 
That  dominant  characteristic  distinguishes  Teachers  Monographs.  In  turn  dur- 
ing the  year, 

EACH    TOPIC    OF   THE   COURSE    OF    STUDY 

w^ill  be  discussed.    Eight  Monthly  Grade  Work  Monographs,  $1 ;  single  copies,  20c. 

TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS   CO.,   P.  O.  Box  268,  G.  P.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  point  at 
which,  in  our  largest  cities,  a  dollar  will  go  further 
in  the  making  of  those  things  for  which  the  city 
exists  than  in  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
playgrounds.— ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN, 
Ph.D. 

Our  present  ill-advised  system  of  public  instruction 
is  constantly  defeating  its  own  ends  and  turning  out 
invalids,  cranks  and  "bookful  blockheads,  igno- 
rantly  read,"  simply  for  want  of  a  well-balanced 
curriculum  of  instruction  according  an  appropriate 
place  for  physical  instruction.  —  PROFESSOR 
NEWTON. 

If  I  had  to  take  my  choice  for  my  own  child,  in  one 
of  our  large  cities,  between  a  school  without  a  play- 
ground and  a  playground  without  a  school,  I  would 
choose  the  playground.— DR.  WOODS  HUTCHIN- 
SON. 

One  good  Playground  in  Chicago  will  do  more  to 
prevent  the  great  white  plague  of  consumption  than 
all  the  physicians  in  the  city.— DR.  HENRY 
BAIRD     FAVILL. 

We  seem  sometimes  to  have  forgotten  that  the  aim 
of  school  and  college  is  not  primarily  learning,  but 
the  development  of  strong,  well-balanced  men  and 
women  who  can  bear  the  burdens  and  do  the  work 
of  their  own  place  in  life  and  meet  the  emergencies 
of  a  complex  civilization.  The  chief  business  of  the 
lower  grades  (below  High  School)  should  be  to  pro- 
mote healthy  physical  growth.  The  body  of  the 
young  boy  or  girl  demands  more  care  and  attention 
than  the  mind.  Pulmonary  rather  than  cerebral 
capacity  is  the  best  promise  of  future  usefulness. 
Playground,  garden  and  gymnasium  can  help  more 
than  desk  and  recitation.  Both  are  needed,  but  the 
physical  is  first;  afterwards  that  which  is  mental 
and  spiritual.— PROFESSOR  TYLER. 

Play  counts  for  morals,  for  it  is  in  our  play  that  we 
choose  things  according  to  our  character,  and  by 
choosing  we  make  our  character. — ELMER  ELLS- 
WORTH BROWN,  Ph.D. 


Playing,  the  child  grows  character — therefore  there 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  schooling  that  is  as 
educational.— JACOB  RIIS. 

Not  skill,  nor  books,  but  life  itself  is  the  foundation 
of  all  education.— ELBERT  HUBBARD. 

It  is  during  leisure  rather  than  during  work  time 
that  character  is  formed.  The  basis  of  character  is 
the  will,  and  at  no  time  does  this  function  of  the 
mind  have  so  free  a  scope  as  during  recreation.  It 
is  then  that  all  restraint  is  removed  and  we  do  as  we 
will.  The  excellent  effect  of  recreation  on  character 
is  seen  in  children  at  play.  Often  for  the  first  time 
they  learn  the  meaning  of  self-restraint.  They 
learn  the  significance  of  co-operation  and  group 
action  in  those  games  requiring  team  work.  At 
play  the  cheat  is  quickly  discovered  and  punished 
with  ostracism  by  his  fellows.  Such  object  lessons 
in  the  fundamentals  of  morality  are  invaluable  in  the 
normal  development  of  any  child.  After  all,  charac- 
ter is  acquired  from  the  environment  and  not  from 
the  blood.  Amusement  is  gaining  recognition  as  a 
force  as  potent  as  formal  instruction. — FRANK  D. 
WATSON. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  our  schools  is  bet- 
ter equipment  for  Playgrounds;  for  free  play  is  one 
of  the  highest  forms  of  manual  training. — PRO- 
FESSOR DRESSLER. 

The  playground  and  the  recreation  center  do  more 
for  the  implanting  of  the  proper  social  ideas  and 
ideals  than  the  school  itself,  and  hence,  if  the  Pub- 
lic School  would  not  be  deficient  on  the  cultural  side 
it  must  include  the  work  of  the  Playground  among 
its  legitimate  functions. 

Wherever  the  Playground  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  school  system  there  has  been  a  material  reduc- 
tion in  failures,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  principal  cause  for  truancy  is  the  natural  desire 
of  the  child  to  play.  Well,  now,  he  knows  that  after 
three  o'clock  all  sorts  of  games  and  athletic  sports 
are  awaiting  him  in  the  school  yard  and  he  will  go 
to  school  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  privilege  of 
playing.— JOSEPH  D.  KORNFIELD. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.  Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

MANUFACTURERS 

ALL-STEEL  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  PLAYGROUND 

"YOU  SEE  IT  EVERYWHERE" 

Write  for  Catalog — Mention  Teachers  Monographs 
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The  New  Barnes  Writing  Books     The  Sunshine  and  Shadow  Series 


By  C.  S.  HAMMOCK  and  A.  G.  HAMMOCK 
have  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  cities  of  Providence,  Pater- 
son,  Jersey  City,  and  more  than  300  cities  and  towns.  They 
are  in  use  in  more  than  one  hundred  (100)  buildings  in  New 
York  City  and  have  been  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  Canada. 


THE  NEW  BARNES  WRITING  BOOKS  are  simple,  prac- 
tical, attractive  and  very  inexpensive.  We  train  teachers  by 
mail  free  of  charge  and  our  plan  gets  results.  Are  you 
intereited? 

The  New  Barnes  Writing  Books 
Nos.  7378,  7379,  7380,  7381.     Price,  10c  each 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL  FREE 


All  teachers  satisfactorily  completing  the  course  of 
instruction  given  by  the  authors,  receive,  without 
charge,  certificates  of  proficiency. 

Under  certain  conditions  pupils  receive  certificates 
of  improvement  and  certificates  of  proficiency,  with- 
out charge.    Write  for  particulars. 

THE   A.   S.   BARNES    COMPANY 


Translated   from   the   German. 
By  AGNES  M.  DUNNE  and  SOPHIE  A.  MILLER 

THREE  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

for  supplementary  reading  in  ethics: 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  KING,  No.  8059,  for  Sth  year. 
IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  FOREST,  No.  8029,  for  4th  year. 
AFTER  LONG  YEARS,  No.  7454  (for  6th  year),  has  been 
ordered  by  hundreds  of  schools  of  this  city. 

The   4th   and   Sth   year  books  will   appear   on   the   new   list. 
Price   40  cents  each. 


FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

A  Brief  English  Grammar 

By  H.  A.  ALSHOUSE  and  MINNIE  R.  ROOT, 
of  Jamaica  High  School 

Covers  the  essentials.     Valuable  for  review. 
On   the  new   List.  Price,   29   cents. 


The  Barnes  English  Texts 

Edited  ky  EDWTV  FAIEL£Y,  Jamaicft  Hirh  BoIimL 

On    the  New   Lilt: 
1. ,  Tlie  BaveB,  Coortahlp  of  Mile*  Standleb  end  Soowbonnd. — Chae.  1.   Bhedee. 

2.  Treaswe   lelaad,    F.   L.   Blancbard. 

3.  Sllaa  Marner,    BdwiD   Falrley. 

381    Fourth    Avenue,   NEW    YORK 


B.  Q 


(Finest  Beyond  Question) 

Is  the  verdict  of    many  enthusiastic 
readers  regarding  the  New  Series  of 

TEACHERS 
MONOGRAPHS 


What  Is  Your  Opinion? 


N.B. — It  cost  the  publishers  of  Teachers  Mono- 
graphs many  thousand  dollars  a  year  additional 
to  change  Teachers  Monographs  from  a  Quarterly 
to  a  Monthly. 

The  Extra  Service  Is  Free  to  You 


HOTEL  DENNIS 

ATLANTIC    CITY.   NEW    JERSEY 

^  Directly  on  the  ocean  front 
with  large  elevated  Solarium,  sur- 
rounded by  open  lounge  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  famous  Board- 
walk. 

^  All  rooms  connected  with  pri- 
vate bath  or  have  hot  and  cold 
running   w^ater. 

^  Headquarters  for  the  Nevv^  Jer- 
sey State  Teachers'  Association 
for    1913. 

q  Capacity,  600. 

Walter  J.  Buzby. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS— 8A 

Oral   Arithmetic. 
Integers. 

(1)  18  +  12+11  +  8  —  7  —  9  —  8. 

(2)  6  +  7X3-9  (18). 

(3)  18—12  +  4  +  9  (24).  Multiplication  and  division  signs 
refer  only  to  the  numbers  on  each  side  of  the  signs. 

(4)  Give  multiples  of  8  (16,  24,  32,  etc). 

(5)  Raise  8  to  the  second  power.     (8X8  =  64.) 

(6)  Raise  8  to  the  third  power  (8  X  8  X  8  =  512).  A  rauhiple 
is  a  number  which  will  exactly  contain  another  number;  12  is  a  mul- 
tiple of  2,  of  3,  of  4,  and  of  6.  A  power  of  a  number  is  the  product  ob- 
tained by  using  the  number  as  a  factor;  as  9  is  the  square  or  second 
power  of  3,  and  27  is  the  cube  or  third  power  of  3,  for  3  X  3  ^  9,  and 
3  X  3  X  3  =  27. 


(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(H) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(IS) 

$37.50). 

(16) 


Raise  6  to  the  third  power. 

Raise  10  to  the  third  power. 

Give  the  least  multiple  common  to  3,  5,  6. 

Give  the  least  nmltiple  common  to  4,  8,  9. 

Multiply  76  by  25   (^   X  7.600). 

:Muhiply  48  by  1254    (^  X  4,800). 

Multiply  324  by  75  (^  X  32.400). 

Multiply  25  by  99  (2,500  —  25). 

Find  the  cost  of  375  pineapples  at  $10  per  C. 


(3.75 


10 


If  5  yards  cost  $12.   what  will   IS  yards  cost?    (3   X   $12). 


Fractions, — Types. 


(Examples  17  and  18,  first  type;  19  and  20,  second  type 
22,  third  type;  23  and  24,  fourth  type.) 
(17)     Find  Yi  of  105. 

Find  Yi  of  M  of  Yi. 

18  is  what  part  of  45? 

24  is  what  part  of  60? 

63  is  Yi  of  what  number? 

81  is  9/10  of  what  number? 

54  is  Y;,  more  than  what  number? 

72  is  Yi  more  than  what  number? 

35  is  Yi  less  than  what  number? 

65  is  Yb  less  than  what  number? 

A  man  earned  $2,000  and  spent 


21   and 


(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
he  spend? 

(28)  A  lady  saved  $200  out  of  her  salary  of  $1,600  a  year.    What 
%  did  she  save? 

(29)  John  had  50  marbles  and  that  was  62'/a%  of  the  number 
Fred  had.     How  many  had  Fred? 


of  it.     How  much  did 


(30)  Amy  had  60  cents   and   that   is 
How  much  had  Bessie? 

(31)  If  a  number  is  decreased  by 
What  is  the  number? 

(32)  Add  Y2,  Yi,  Ya. 
Subtract  Yi  from  Yi- 
Multiply  5/6  by  9/10. 
Divide  Ya  by  Y- 
From  the  sum  of  Yi  and  '1' 


Yi   more   than   Bessie   had. 


of  itself,  the  result  will  be  24. 


take  their  difference. 


Divide  the  sum  of  Yz  and  %  by  their  difference. 

Subtract   the   product   of   Yi    and    Yi    from   the   product   of 


(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
Va  and  Yi. 

(39)  The  sum  of  two  fractions  is  H  and  one  of  the  fractions  is 
Yi,  what  is  the  other? 

(40)  The  difference  of  two  fractions  is  1/12  and  the  smaller 
fraction  is  Ya,  what  is  the  other?  (The  difference  added  to  the  smaller 
=  the  larger  fraction.) 

(41)  The  product  of  two  fractions  is  Vz.  If  one  of  the  fractions 
is  Yi,  what  is  the  other?     (?^  X  =  %;  X  =  ,?4  -4-  Yi  or  Ya-) 

(42)  The  quotient  of  two  fractions  is  IVs.  If  the  divisor  is  54. 
what  is  the  other?  (The  quotient  and  the  divisor  are  factors  of  the 
dividend:     Ya  X  IJ-i  =  Wi-    Proof:  VYi  -^  Ya  =  IVz-) 

(43)  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  two  days.  It  takes  B  3  days 
to  do  the  same  piece  of  work.     How  long  would  it  take  them  if  they 
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Stuilying   Music   Appreciation,      Pupils   point- 
ing   out    motif.      Seattle,    Wash. 


With  a  Victor  you  can  teach 
music  with  the  real  music  itself 

For  the  first  time  in  history  this  is  now  pos- 
sible, and  it  marks  the  greatest  advance  move- 
ment ever  made  in  school  music. 

The  course  of  study  embodied  in  the  book, 
"What  We  Hear  in  Music,"  is  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  work  in  music  history  and  ap- 
preciation, illustrated  at  every  point  by  Victor 
Records. 

A  Victor  in  the  school  furnishes  the  only  prac- 
tical method  for  the  real  study  of  music. 

It  illustrates  music  to  the  pupils — teaches  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  actual  voices  of  the 
world's  greatest  singers  and  the  actual  music  of 
the  most  famous  musicians. 

That  is  why  the  Victor  is  being  rapidly  adopted 
by  high  schools,  universities,  colleges,  conserva- 
tories and  other  institutions  everywhere. 

And    because    of   its    all-around    usefulness    in 

every  branch  of  school  work  as  well  as  in  music 

study,  the  Victor  is  today  in  actual  use  in  the 

schools  of  more  than  900  of 

the  leading  cities  throughout 

the    country. 

How  long  will  it  be  before 
there  is  a  Victor  in  yoar 
school?  Why  wait  another 
day  when  any  Victor  dealer 
will  gladly  send  the  special 
school  \^ictor  to  your  school 
for  a  thorough  trial? 

Write  to  us  for  booklets  and 
full  information,  and  we'll  ar- 
range for  a  demonstration  right 
in  your  own  school. 

Educational  Department 

Victor 


Victor  XXV 

$60  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

The  liorn  can  bo  rt- 
moved  and  the  Instrtinieiil 
Becurel.v  locked  to  protect 
It  from  dviBt  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  Irresponsible 
people. 


Talking 

Machine 

Co. 

Camdan, 
N.J. 
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''Mcintosh  Lanterns  are  Honest  Lanterns'" 


The    Ideal    Classroom 

Is  Equipped  with  a  Stereopticon  and  one  that  is  Easy  to  Operate — Simple — Efficient 

The    Mcintosh         I^ioptiCOll         ^*    •'"s*    *^"* 

You  Can  attach  it  to  an  ordinary  incandescent  socket,  using  5  amperes,  110  to  115  volts,  and 
project  pictures  at  a  cost  of  about  3c.  per  hour. 

It  Is  on  a  base  5^  inches  in  diameter.     It  is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  operate  it  after  a  few 
moments'  practice.     It  is  the  most  efficient  machine  in  its  class  ever  produced. 
It  Is  the  ideal  class  room  lantern,  and  can  even  be  used  in  the  halls  or  assembly  room. 
Price  is  only  $35.00  complete  with  rheostat.      We  have  other  lanterns  from  $20.00  up. 
We  Will  send  a  little  booklet  telling  about  the  Miopticon  if  you  want  it.     It  is  free.     A  post- 
card will  bring  it  to  you.    Write  for  it  now. 

Mcintosh  Stereopticon  Co.,  453-60  Atlas  Block,  Chicago 


both  worked  together?  (A  can  do  J^  of  the  work  in  one  day  and  B 
can  do  H  of  the  work  in  one  day.  Together  they  can  do  H  of  the 
work  in  one  day;  %  in  ys  oi  a.  day  and  6/6  in  6  X  /^,  or  6/S  ^= 
lYs  days.) 

(44)  If  I  spend  Yz  of  my  money  and  H  of  it,  and  have  $6  left, 
how  much  had  I  at  first?     ($6  =  14, ;  therefore  $36  ^  answer.) 

(45)  How  many  bananas  at  %  cent  each  can  I  buy  for  20  cents? 

Interest. 

(46)  Interest  of  $275  at  6%  for  60  days? 

(47)  Interest  of  $10,000  at  3%  for  60  days?     ($50.) 

(48)  Interest  of  $540  at  5%  for  2  years?  (2  X  5%  =  10%  or 
1/10  of  $540.) 

(49)  A  4  months'  note  for  $500  is  discounted  at  date  at  6%. 
What  is  the  bank  discount  and  the  proceeds? 

(50)  What  is  the  compound  interest  on  $1,000  if  compounded 
annually  at  4%  for  2  years?  $40  for  first  year  and  4%  of  $1,040  = 
$41.60  for  second  year,  making  the  amount  $1,081.60;  therefore  $81.60 
is  the  compound  interest.) 


Ratio  and  Proportion. 

Ratio  is  the  relation  of  one  number  to  another  of  the  same  kind. 

(51)  What  is  the  ratio  of  3  to  6?  of  $8  to  $56?  of  9  yards  to  72 
yards  ? 

(52)  What  is  the  ratio  of  12  to  4?  of  $35  to  $7?  of  16  yards  to 
8  yards?  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  the  diameter? 

(53)  What  is  the  ratio  of  36  to  Ye  (Either  Ys  ^  Ye  or  4/6  to  5/6). 

(54)  What   is   the   ratio   of   1   quart  to    1    gallon    (1   quart   to   4 
quarts). 

(55)  What  is  the  ratio  of  8  quarts  to   1   bushel?    (8  quarts  to 
32  quarts.) 

(56)  (A  proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios;  as  2:4  =  5:10;  Vs 


=  Y-     Notice  that  the  product  of  the  extremes  or  end  terms  =  the 


3    :  4 


<60  =  lOX,  6  =  X.) 
(^/jX  =  6,  X  =  9.) 
,  what  will  9  yards  cost? 


[3  X  =  24; 


($X   :   $8 


product  of  the  means  of  middle  terms. 
X  =  8.]    3  X  =  24  X  =  8.) 

(57)  5   :  10  : :  X  :  12. 

(58)  Ys  :  Y4   :   ■■  8  :  X. 

(59)  If  6  yards  cost  $8 
yards    :  6  yards.) 

(60)  If  8  men  can  do  a  task  in  5  days,  how  long  will  it  take  10 
men?     (X   :  5   : :  8  :  10.) 

Measurements.  ; 

I 

(61)  Square  feet  in  floor  15  feet  long,  12  feet  wide.     (Floor  is  a  ' 
rectangle.) 

(62)  How  many  square  yards  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room  12  feet 
long  and  9  feet  wide? 

(63)  How  many  square  yards  in  the  wall  of  a  room  which  is  9 
feet  high,  if  the  base  of  the  wall  is  12  feet? 

(64)  How  many  square  yards  in  the  four  walls  of  a  room  which  • 
is  5  yards  long,  4  yards  wide  and  3  yards  high?     Get  the  perimeter  of 
the  floor   (the  sum  of  its  four  sides)   and  multiply  by  height.     Show 
by  means  of  a  quadrangular  prism,  getting  square  inches  in  each  side 
and  then  adding  them. 

(65)  How  many  square  yards  in  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room 
6  yards  long,  5  yards  wide  and  3  yards  high?  (30  square  yards  in 
ceiling  +  66  square  yards  in  four  walls  ;:=  96  square  yards.) 

(66)  About  how  many  bushels  will  fill  a  bin  5  feet  long,  4  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  high?  (A  box  1  foot  long,  1  foot  wide  and  IVi  feet 
deep,  i.  r.,  one  that  contains  1J4  cubic  feet  will  hold  about  a  bushel, 
therefore,  5  X  4  X  3,  or  60  cubic  feet  -=-  l;4=  the  answer;  or,  more 
briefly — j4  of  the  cubic  foot  =  the  number  of  bushels.) 

(67)  About  how  many  gallons  will  fill  a  tank  3  by  4  by  5  feet? 
(About  7Vs  gallons  to  a  cubic  foot.    Therefore  60  X  7}4  =  answer.) 

(68)  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  in  a  room  6  yards  X  5  X  4? 
(120  X  27  cubic  feet.) 
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AT 
THE 


FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 


ON 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

BUFFALO,  AUGUST  25-30,  1913 
1,400  u2ll'S)A\s  AND  6,000  '""^f^lP^SH"  WERE  CONVINCED 


1st.  that  THE  TUEC 
SCHOOL  TOOL  has  abol- 
ished the  arduous  work  at- 
tending the  sanitary  cleaning 
of  school  rooms. 


2nd,  that  THE  TUEC 
SCHOOL  TOOL  has  elim- 
inated the  "Human  Element" 
in  cleaning  under  desks  and 
makes    it    mechanical. 


3rd,  that  THE  TUEC 
SCHOOL  TOOL  will  reduce 
the  time  required  to  clean  a 
single  unit  school  room  from 
3y2  hours  to  1  hour  and  SO 
minutes,  or  over  529c. 


^5 


THEY  NOW  PROCLAIM  TO  BE  TRUE 

Our  statement  "Every  Schoolhouse  will  sooner  or  later  be  cleaned  by  the  TUEC 
SCHOOL  TOOL."  Many  have  already  appreciated  its  possibilities.  Others 
will  do  likewise  shortly. 

Think,  if  you  can,  the  help  a  TUEC  SCHOOL  TOOL  will  be  to  the 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
School  Board  Principals 
Teachers  Janitors 

But  above  all,  think  of  the  saving    of  lives  of  pupils  who  are  weak  and 
anaemic  and  cannot  survive  the  dust  of  the  school  rooms. 


Write  (or    descriptive   literature    and    list   of   schools 
using  Tuecs 

The   United   Electric  Co. 

42  Hurford  Street 
CANTON,  -  OHIO 

Every  day  in  the  year,  Tuecs  are  being  installed  in 
some  school  house 
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LITTLE  PEOPLE  EVERYWHERE 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHY  READERS 


A  mine  of  information  in  story  form. 

A  series  that  enriches  the  dry  text-book  work  and  makes 
the  geography  hour  a  delight. 

By  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald,  author  o(  the  "Child  Lite  Readers,"  and  Julia 
Dalrymple.  Illustrated  with  colored  plates  and  full-page  pictures.  Each 
volume  60  cents:  to  teachers  or  schools.  45  cents,  postpaid.  The  following 
volumes  are  ready: 


KATHLEEN  IN  IRELAND 
BETTY  IN  CANADA 
MANTEL  IN  MEXICO 
GERDA  IN   SWEDEN 
MARTA  IN  HOLLAND 
DONALD  IN  SCOTLAND 


UME  SAN  IN  JAPAN 
FRITZ  IN  GERMANY 
RAFAEL  IN  ITALY 
BORIS  IN   RUSSIA 
HASSAN  IN   EGYPT 
JOSEFA  IN   SPAIN 


COLETTE  IN  FRANCE 

THE    WIDE   AWAKE  READERS 

are  firmly  established  in  the  best  school  systems  of  the  country.  Why! 
Because  they  are  the  most  carefully  graded,  the  most  interesting',  and  the 
most  uuhackneyed  of  reading'-books. 

All  three  of  these  qualities  help  to  make  the  books  a  perfect  expression 
series.  Good  expression,  too.  is  secured  by  the  rapid  reading  due  to  the  use 
in  the  First  Reader  of  two-thirds  of  the  words  introduced  in  the  Primer. 

The  prose  selections  do  not  duplicate  those  in  other  readers. 
Fourth    Reader   just    published. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  Street,  BOSTON.        623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
New  York  City  Repreientative,  STANLEY  JOHNSON 


ONE  DOLLAR  BUYS 

Teachers 
Monographs 


The  Progressive  Teacher's   Daily 
Guide  and  Mentor. 

THE  MAXIMUM  OF  VALUE 
THE  MINIMUM  OF  PRICE 

EIGHT  MONTHLY  TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS 
ONE  DOLLAR 


(69)  If  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  20  feet,  what  is  the  circumfer- 
ence?    (20  X  3.1416.) 

(70)  If  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  31.416  feet,  what  is  the 
diameter?     (10  feet.) 

(71)  If  the  radius  of  a  circle  is  5  feet,  what  is  the  area?     (5"  X 
3.1416,  i.  e.,  M  X  314.16.) 

(72)  If  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  20  inches,  what  is  the  area? 
(^  of  20,  or  10,  is  the  radius.    Therefore  (100  X  3.1416  =  answer.) 


(73) 
lyi  feet.) 
■     (74) 
3  inches. 

(75) 


Find  area  of  rectangle  IS  inches  wide  and  2  feet  long.  (2 


Find  area  of  triangle,  whose  base  is  4  inches  and  altitude 
(4  X  3/2.) 

How  many  liters  of  water  will  fill   a  can  2  dm.   long,   1.5 
dm.  wide  and  4  dm.  high?     (2  X  3/2  X  4  cu.  dm.  or  liters.) 

(76)  How  many  liters  of  water  will  fill  a  tank  3  m.  long,  4  ni. 
wide,  8  dm.  deep?     (30  dm.  X  40  X  8.) 

(77)  Counting  a  meter  as  about  40  inches  (instead  of  39.37  in.), 
what  is  the  difference  between  5  yards  of  ribbon  and  5  m.  (5  X  40  = 
20  in.,  or  5/9  of  a  yard.) 

(78)  Bought  10  m.  for  $1.20  and  sold  at  12  cents  a  yard.  What 
was  the  gain?  (1354  cents.  Simply  a  gain  of  40  inches  in  the  amount 
sold,  which  is  1  1/9  yards.    Therefore  1  1/9  X  12  cents  =  answer.) 

(79)  Bought  for  $1.00  a  meter  and  sold  for  $1.25  a  yard.  Find 
gain  on  9  m.     (9  m.  =  10  yards.    Therefore  $12.50  —  $9  =  gain.) 

(80)  How  many  lbs.  in  10  kg.?     (10  X  2/5  lbs.) 

(81)  How  many  kg.  in  55  lb.?     (55  ~  2y=,.) 

(82)  A  rectangle  4  dm.  long  by  3  dm.  wide  contains  how  many 


sq.  dm.?  sq.  in. 


(A  dm.  is  nearly  4  in.     Therefore  4  dm.  =  16  in. 


and  3  dm.  ^  12  in.) 

(83)  If  a  5  cent  piece  weighs  5  grams,  how  many  kg.  do  1,000 
of  them  weigh?     (5,000  g.  =  5  kg.) 

(84)  How  many  millimeters  in  12  meters?     (12  X  1.000  mm.) 

(85)  How  many  km.  in  20  miles     (20  -^-  5-^.) 

(86)  I  bought  a  book  in  London  for  $2.  What  was  that  in  Eng- 
lish money?     (%  of  a  pound  ^  8  shillings.) 

(87)  I  changed  $100  to  English  money.  How  many  sovereign  s 
did  I  get  for  it? 

(88)  I  paid  10  francs  for  a  pair  of  gloves  in  Paris.  What  was 
that  in  United  States  money?     (10  X  ^Vi  —  $2.) 

(89)  If  I  took  $500  to  France,  how  many  francs  would  that  equal  ?' 
($500  —  Yi,  or  since  there  are  5  francs  in  $1,  in  $500,  there  will  be  500 
X   5  francs.) 

(90)  I  spent  10  marks  for  linen,  5  marks  for  hosiery,  and  3  marks 
for  toys  in  Germany.     What  was  that  in  our  money?     (18  X  $/'4-) 

(91)  If  X  =  12,  what  does  8X  equal? 

(92)  If  X  =  854,  what  does  12X  equal? 

(93)  If  3X  =  72,  what  does  X  equal? 

(94)  If  i^X  =  24,  what  does  X  equal? 

(95)  If  ^X  =  12,  what  does  X  equal? 

(96)  If  X  +  6  =  18,  what  does  X  equal? 

(97)  If  X  with  6  subtracted  from  it  =  20,  what  does  X  equal? 
(X  —  6  =  20;  X  =  26.) 

(98)  If  the  sum  of  two  numbers  ^=  12  and  one  number  is  twice 
the  other,  what  are  the  numbers?     (X  +  2X  z=  12.) 

(99)  If  the  difference  between  two  numbers  is  10  and  one  of 
the  numbers  is  three  times  the  other,  what  are  the  numbers? 
(3X  —  X  =  10) 

(100)  If  the  perimeter  of  a  rectangle  is  18  inches,  and  the 
length  is  twice  the  width,  what  are  the  dimensions,  and  what  is  the 
area?  (2  (X  +  2X)  =  18.  3  and  6,  dimensions;  18  square  inches, 
area.) 

(101)  A  man  bought  a  horse  for  $225  and  sold  it  at  a  loss  of 
10%.  Loss? 

(102)  A  man  bought  an  auto  for  $800  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of 
20%.     Gain? 

(103)  A  commission  agent  sold  $3,000  worth  of  goods.  What 
was  his  commission  at  5%? 

(104)  If  the  rate  of  taxation  is  \]'V"<:,  what  will  a  man  pay  on 
property  worth  $10,000? 
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STANDARDS    OF 
THIS  STEEL 


The   only    Desks    combining   beauty   and 
strength    is    what    school    boards    say    of 


American  Steel  Sanitary  Desks 


American  Steel  Automatic  Desk. 
Over  10,000  in  Philadelphia 


Electric  Welded 


Warranted  Unbreakable 


Installed  and  erected  to  conform  to  all  building  codes.  Designed  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  in  our  future  generations.  Finished  and  constructed  as  the 
model  of  school  sanitation  and  hygienic  school  equipment  advocated  by  promi- 
nent educators.  Not  an  experiment — not  the  idea  of  a  theorist — but  a  Prac- 
tical Achievement.    Over   300,000  in  use  today. 

Write  for  booklet  J-K  and  School   Equipment   Review^. 

Ask  for  our   1  20-page  catalog  of  Blackboards  and  School 
Equipment. 


Hmerican  Seating  Company 


218   S.  Wabash   Avenue 
CHICAGO 


15   E.  32d    Street 
NEW  YORK 

A   REPEODUCTION   OF 
TBIANGITLAR  STEEL  TUBING 


American  Steel  Adjust- 
able   Desk 


/M-~^-^^ 


(105)  A  man  imported  $2,0UO  worth  of  silk.  If  the  duty  is  4'c 
ad  valorem,  what  did  the  silk  cost  him  altogether? 

(106)  A  piano  listed  at  $500  is  finally  sold  with  two  discounts, 
10  and  10%.     For  what  was  it  sold? 

(107)  A  man  bought  a  house  for  $6,000  and  sold  for  $6,500. 
Gain  per  cent.? 

(108)  If  he  had  sold  the  $6,000  for  $5,500,  what  would  have 
been  the  loss  per  cent.? 

(109)  An  agent  gets  $20  commission  for  collecting  $1,000. 
What  is  his  rate  of  commission? 

(110)  A  tax  of  $100  is  paid  on  a  $5,000  house.  What  is  the 
rate  of  taxation? 

(111)  A  duty  of  $50  is  charged  on  a  $500  importation.  Rate  of 
duty? 

(112)  A  man  gained  $50  in  a  certain  transaction;  if  that  was  a 
gain  of  5%,  what  was  the  cost  of  the  thing  bought  and  sold? 

(113)  A  man  lost  $25  on  the  sale  of  a  horse.  If  that  was  a 
loss   of   lO'^o,  what  was  the   cost  and  the   selling  price? 

(114)  An  agent  receives  $375  for  buying  flour.  How  many 
dollars'  worth  did  he  buy,  if  his  rate  of  commission  was  S9f  ?  How- 
many  barrels  at  $5  a  barrel? 

(115)  A  tax  of  $150  is  2%  of  the  value  cf  the  house.  Find  the 
value. 

(116)  A  3%  duty  is  charged  on  an  import.  If  the  duty  paid 
was  $300,  what  was  the  value  of  the  import? 

(117)  A  man  sold  a  house  for  $7,000,  gaining  lOyi'Tc  of  cost. 
Find  cost  and  gain. 

(118)  A  man  sold  a  house  for  $5,000,  losing  16^^%  of  cost. 
Find  cost  and  loss. 

(119)  A  man  sent  his  commission  agent  $5,250  to  buy  goods 
for  him,  allowing  the  agent  5%  of  the  cost  of  the  goods.  How 
much  was  invested  and  how  much  was  the  agent's  commission? 
($5,250  is  5%  more  than  he  invested,  therefore  5,250  -^-  1.05  = 
amount  invested.) 

(120)  $3,150  equals  cost  of  goods  bought  in  Germany  plus  the 


duty  of  5%  paid  U.  S.  Customs.     What  was  cost  uf  goods  and  what 
was  duty? 

(121)  An  agent  sent  his  employer  $4,500  from  a  sale  of  goods, 
retaining  for  his  own  commission  10%  of  sale  price.  How  many 
dollars'  worth  did  he  sell  and  what  was  his  commission.  (4,500  = 
9/10  of  sales.) 

(122)  $400  is  net  price  of  goods  sold  at  20%  discount.  Find  list 
price.     (400  =  ji  oi  list  price.) 

(123)  $500  was  gained  on  the  sale  of  50  acres  of  land.  If  this 
was  a  gain  of  10%  on  the  cost,  what  was  the  cost  per  acre? 

(124)  Bought  20  pair  of  shoes  for  $40  and  sold  them  for  $50. 
What  was  the  gain  per  cent.?  The  gain  per  cent,  is  the  same  for  any 
number  of  things  as  for  one..  In  this  example,  $10  gain  on  all  is  54 
of  cost,  or  25%;  and  the  50  cents  gain  on  1  is  54  of  cost  of  1  or 
25%.) 

(125)  A  man  bought  some  land  for  $75  an  acre  and  sold  it 
for  $100  an  acre.  What  was  the  gain  per  cent,  on  1,000  acres? 
33'/37c  or  25/75  of  cost.) 

Geography. 


Of  w-hat  does  the  Solar  System  consist? 

Name  the  eight  largest  planets. 

Which  two  planets  have  their  orbits  next  to  that  of  the  earth? 

Which  planet  is  nearest  to  the  Sun?     V.'hich  is  farthest  away? 

Which  planet  is  the  largest? 

Which  of  the  planets  have  moons  or  satellites? 

What  body  is  the  center  of  the  Solar  System? 

8.  What   is   its   approximate   diameter? 

9.  Describe  the  motions  of  the  earth.     How  long  does  it  take  to 
complete  one  rotation? 

10.  State  briefly  what  is  meant  by  the  Nebular  Theory. 

11.  Describe  briefly  the  two  forces  which  keep  the  planets  in  their 
courses. 
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Bi  Welsbach  EfSn? 

This  Btyle  of  gas  mantle  illumination  hat  bwn 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  a  great  many  schools  throughout 
all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


Throws    the    Light 

DOWN 

Where    You    Want  It 

SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


Get  the  Genuine 

Latest  Improvement  in 
Gas    Lighting 


Writt  for  lllaatratad  Booklet 


WELSBACH  GAS  LAMP  CO. 

New  York  City 


392  Canal  Street 


PRINCIPALS   5Tay^  teachers 


This  will  buy  an  Accident  and  Health  Pohcy,  paying 
you  $10  to  $20  per  week  for  52  to  200  weeks,  for  any 
illness  or  accident.  It  pays  for  one  day,  one  week,  one 
month,  or  to  the  end  of  a  lifetime. 

In  addition  to  the  above  $2,000  to  $5,000  for  acci- 
dental death,  or  loss  of  hands,  feet  or  eyes. 

Thousands  of  principals  and  teachers  already  have  this 
contract,  and  are  being  benefited  thereby  daily. 

This  contract  is  guaranteed  by  a  New  York  Corporation, 
established  in  1876  with  $12,000,000  of  assets. 

Actual  cost  of  this  policy  for  a  vear  is  less  than  your  pay 
for  a  few  days'   absence  from  school. 

You  can  pay  the  $25.00  at  one  time  or  $5  will  place 
the  contract  in  force. 

Address  only 

GEORGE  W. MEACHAM 

SPECIAL  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  REPRESENTATIVE 

Telephone  2685  John  90    William  StfCCt 


12.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  planets?  Give  proofs  of  the  spher- 
ical shape  of  the  earth. 

13.  What  is  the  average  diameter  of  the  earth?  What  is  its 
circumference?     What  is  its  average  distance  from  the  sun? 

14.  What  is  the  orbit  of  the  earth?  What  is  the  shape  of  the 
orbit? 

15.  Describe  the  two  motions  of  the  earth  and  give  the  time  that 
it  takes  for  each. 

16.  What  is  the  axis  of  the  earth?     The  poles? 

17.  What  is  the  equator? 

18.  What  are  the  parallels? 

19.  What  are  the  tropics?  The  polar  circles?  What  are  the 
zones  of  the  earth? 

20.  What  causes  day  and  night? 

21.  Why  do  the  days  and  nights  vary  in  length  throughout  the 
year  ? 

22.  How  do  the  days  and  nights  vary  in  length  from  the  equator 
to  the  pole? 

23.  Where  are  the  days  and  nights  nearly  equal  throughout 
the  year? 

24.  Where  on  the  earth's  surface  do  the  longest  days  and  nights 
occur? 

25.  Between  what  two  dates  are  the  days  longer  than  the  nights 
in  the  northern  hemisphere?    In  the  southern  hemisphere? 

26.  What  causes  the  change  of  seasons? 

27.  Which  rays  give  the  most  heat,  vertical  or  slanting?     Why? 

28.  Where  are  the  sun's  rays  vertical  on  June  21  ?  December  21  ? 
March  21  ?     September  21  ? 

29.  What  variation  is  there  in  seasons  in  the  Torrid  zone?  The 
Temperate  zone?     The  Frigid  zone? 

30.  Compare  the  seasons  of  the  north  Temperate  zone  with  those 
of  the  south  Temperate  zone. 

31.  Define  latitude.    Longitude. 

32.  At  what  time  does  the  sun  cross  the  meridian  of  any  place? 

33.  What  is  standard  time? 

34.  How  many  time  belts  in  North  America?  How  many  of  these 
are  included  in  the  United  States?  What  is  the  difference  in  time 
between  each  belt? 

35.  Name  each  belt  and  state  what  meridian  fixes  the  time 
for  each. 

36.  What  change  would  be  made  in  the  time  of  a  watch  when 
traveling  east?     When  traveling  west? 

37.  What  is  the  International  date  line? 

38.  What  is  the  moon? 

39.  Describe  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  the  time  it  takes  for 
each  motion : 

40.  What  are  the  phases  of  the  moon? 

41.  Give  the  position  of  the  moon  at  each  phase. 

42.  Of  what  is  the  atmosphere  composed? 

43.  Where  is  the  atmosphere  densest  and  why? 

44.  Where  does  the  vapor  in  the  air  come  from? 

45.  Upon  what  does  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  depend? 

46.  What  effect  does  a  lowering  of  temperature  have  upon  the 
invisible  vapor? 

TEST  QUESTIONS— 8B 

Geography. 

What  is  meant  by  the  Solar  System? 

In  what  way  do  we  depend  on  the  sun? 

Name  the  planets  in  their  order  from  the  sun. 

What  causes  day  and  night? 

What  causes  change  of  seasons? 

When  do  we  have  our  longest  day? 

When  are  the  days  and  nights  equal  all  over  the  world?  ] 

What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth?    Give  three  proofs. 

Draw   a   diagram   showing  the  zones   and   the   inclination   of  the  j 
earth's  axis.    Name  the  zones.    Width  in  degrees  of  each. 

Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  shape  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  the 
position  of  the  earth  when  we  are  having  winter. 
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This  is  one  of  several  New  York 
schools  in  which  Gasteam  Radiators 
are  installed  in  connection  with  a 
regular  steam  system. 


AFTER  SCHOOL  HOURS 

And  on  Saturdays  there  is  no  need  of  heating 
the  whole  school  when  heat  is  only  required  in 
the  Janitor's  room  and  Superintendent's  office 

CLOW  GASTEAM 
RADIATORS 

Give    You    Heat    When 
and  Where  You  Want  It 


Each  Radiator  can  be  used  independently  with  gas  or  in 
combination  with  a  regular  steam  heating  boiler. 
Therefore  we  say  "You  get  the  best  radiation  from  a 
Gasteam  Combination." 

Matches  for  kindling — Gas  for  fuel — Steam  for  heat 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  GASTEAM  RADIATORS 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS  -  CHICAGO 


Clow  2  Column 
Gasteam    Radiator. 


What  is  latitude? 

What  is  longitude? 

How  is  longitude  measured? 

What  is  the  greatest  longitude  a  place  can  have? 

What  places  have  no  longitude? 

What  is  the  greatest  latitude  a  place  can  have? 

Name  two  countries  in  north  latitude.    Two  in  south  latitude. 

Name  three  cities  in  west  longitude.    Three  in  east  longitude. 

Give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  New  York  City. 

Two  places  have  the  same  latitude  but  the  climate  of  one  is  colder 
than  that  of  the  other.  Mention  two  conditions  that  might  cause  this 
difference. 

What  is  wind? 

What  causes  wind  ? 

What  are  trade  winds? 

What  causes  rain? 

What  causes  ocean  currents? 

What  causes  dew? 

What  causes  tides? 

Name  the  Standard  Time  Belts  in  the  United  States.  Name  a 
city  in  each  belt. 

Define  rotation  of  the  earth.     What  is  the  result? 

Give  the  number  of  states  in  the  United  States.  Give  the  name  of 
a  state  recently  admitted. 

Name  three  important  possessions  of  the  United  States.  Tell  how 
each  was  obtained. 

Define  a  peninsula.  Give  two  examples  in  North  America.  One  in 
Europe.    One  in  Asia. 

Locate  the  Alps,  Andes,  the  Himalayas,  the  Catskills,  the  White 
mountains. 

Name  two  lands  or  political  divisions  separated  (a)  by  the  Strait 
of  Gibrahar,  (b)  by  the  Ohio  River,  (c)  by  the  Strait  of  Dover,  (d) 
by  the  Red  Sea,  (e)  by  the  Bering  Strait. 

Name  five  seaports  in  the  United  States.  Name  four  lake  ports. 
Name  two  gulf  ports.    Name  four  river  ports. 


Name  the  groups  of  states  into  which  the  United  States  is  divided. 
Name  one  state  in  each  group.    Name  the  capital  of  each. 

Mention  five  points  of  interest  that  one  would  visit  in  New 
York  City. 

In  what  four  respects  does  New  York  City  excel  all  other  cities 
of  the  United  States? 

Name  the  state  in  which  one  of  the  following  is  located :  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Denver,  Cincinnati, 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Savannah,  Pittsburgh. 

Name  a  country  that  produces  each  of  the  following :  Copper, 
tin,  silver,  iron,  gold,  petroleum,  tea,  coffee,  silk,  rubber,  rice,  cocoa, 
wheat,  olives. 

Locate  each  of  the  following  and  state  whether  it  is  a  city,  state, 
river,  country,  etc. :  Nile,  Quebec,  Honolulu,  Everest,  Galveston,  Se- 
attle, Servia,  Orinoco,  Yukon,  Yucatan. 

Name  a  railway  on  which  one  might  travel  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York.     From  New  York  to  Chicago. 

Describe  the  Japanese  Islands,  giving  location,  capital,  important 
city,  products. 

Draw  a  map  of  New  York  State,  locate  on  it  (a)  Lake  Champlain, 
(b)   Buffalo,  (c)   Erie  Canal,  (d)   Albany,   (e)   Hudson. 

Name  three  seaports  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Tell  in  what  country 
each  seaport  is  located.     Name  three  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Locate  five  of  the  following  cities:  Munich,  Paris,  Venice,  St. 
Petersburg,  Constantinople,  Calcutta,  Yokohama,  Madrid.  Name  one 
thing  for  which  each  is  noted. 

Name  three  important  countries  of  South  America  and  mention 
one  product  of  each. 

Name  three  important  exports  of  the  United  States. 

Mention  a  country  from  which  the  United  States  buys  (1)  silk, 
(2)   coffee,  (3)   rubber,   (4)  tea. 

Name  the  capital,  metropolis,  and  ruler  of  each  of  the  following: 
England,  Russia,  France,  Spain,  Italy. 

Name'and  locate  two  countries  that  produce  each  of  the  following: 
Wheat,  raw  silk,  cotton,  lumber,  cattle. 
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Merit    Recognized 

Eighteen  New   Titles  on  the  School 

Supply  List  of  the  New  York 

Board  of  Education 

The   First  School  Year   (Methods  and   Material) 

The  Second  School  Year 

The   Third   School   Year 

The   Fourth   School  Year 

Little  Journeys  to  Norway  and  Sweden 

Games,  Seat  Work  and  Sense  Training  Exercises 

Children  in  Literature 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse 

Nature  Myths 

The  Story  of  Our  Country  in  Poetry  and  Song 

Great  American  Industries — Manufactures 

Great  American  Industries — Minerals 

Great  American  Industries — Products  of  the  Soil 

Great  American  Industries — Transportation 

Household  Stories  for  Little  Readers 

Tales  of  the  Far  North 

Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew 

Many  other  titles  to  select  from.     Little  Classics 
Drawing  Books,  School  Supplies 


EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

31-33  East  27th  Street,  New  York  City 

Publishers   of   Teachers   Magazine. 
The  Leading  Magazine   of  Methods  and  Educational 
Foundations. 
The  Leading  Magazine  of  Pedagogy. 
$1.25  a  Year 
Eastern  Depository  of  A.  Flanagan  &  Company,  Chicago 


THE  JOHNSTON  SUSPENSION  GLOBE 

has  just  been  added  to  the  approved  list  of  supplies  for  high 
schools.  Note  the  superior  qualities  of  this  globe.  It  is 
always  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  It  can  not  be  upset 
or  broken.  The  map  on  the  globe,  being  a  Johnston  map, 
is  guaranteed  to  be  up-to-date;  the  colors,  being  lithographed, 
are  guaranteed  not  to  fade. 

Johnston  maps,  globes  and  charts  are  the  World's  stand- 
ard for  geographical  accuracy  and  perfection  of  coloring. 

A.' J.  NYSTROM  &  CO.,  Sole  U.  S.  Agents,  Chicago 


Name  two  transcontinental  railroad  lines.  Name  the  terminal 
cities  of  each. 

Name  three  transatlantic  steamship  lines.     One  transpacific  line. 

Name  five  foreign  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  Two  of  France. 
One  of  Holland. 

Name  three  important  European  seaports.    Locate. 

Give  the  name  and  location  in  South  America  of  (a)  one  moun- 
tain range,  (b)  two  rivers,  (c)  two  cities. 

What  is  the  government  of  Australia?  Name  two  important  cities. 
Principal  products? 

Draw  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  locate  a  city  on  each  lake. 

Name  five  states  that  border  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  name  a 
city  in  each  state. 

Name  five  articles  manufactured  in  New  York  State.  Where  is 
each  manufactured? 

Name  one  leading  product  of  Russia,  Australia,  Spain,  Japan,  Bra- 
zil, Egypt. 


English. 


In  a 


1.  How  many  independent  clauses  are  in  a  simple  sentence, 
complex  sentence?     In  a  compound  sentence? 

2.  How  many  dependent  clauses  may  a  complex  sentence  have? 
Illustrate  with  a  sentence. 

3.  "Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."    Analyze  the  above 
sentence. 


What  is  the  sign  of  the  passive  voice 
Parse   the   verb   in   the   sentence 


home.' 


"Many   of  the  boys   went 
Parse  James  and  slozuly. 


6.  "James,   read  more  slozcly." 

7.  Paraphrase : 

(a)  Do  the  duty  that  lieth  nearest  thy  hand, 

And  seek  not  thy  mission  o'er  all  the  wide  land. 

(b)  Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. 

8.  Change  the  following  simple  sentence  into:  (a)  a  complex 
sentence,  (b)  a  compound  sentence.  "Esther  and  Rose  were  good  stu- 
dents and  jolly  companions." 

9.  Condense  the  following:  Mr.  Smith,  who  sells  groceries,  sold 
some  apples  which  were  very  good  to  an  uncle  of  mine. 

10.  Correct  the  following  and  give  reasons  for  the  changes:  (a) 
Between  you  and  I,  I  don't  believe  it.  (b)  Tom  walks  just  like  his 
father  does,  (c)  Jane  is  the  tallest  of  the  two.  (d)  Can  I  take 
your  book? 

11.  "Among  all  the  builders  of  civilization,  not  the  least  are  the 
inventors  and  discoverers."  (a)  Name  the  subject  in  the  above,  (b) 
Name  the  verb.  Give  its  syntax,  (c)  Name  a  phrase.  Give  its  syntax, 
(d)  State  the  part  of  speech  of  the  italicized  words.  Give  the  syntax 
of  each. 

12.  (a)  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  clause  used  as  a  subject. 
Underline  the  clause,  (b)  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  compound 
object.  Underline  the  object,  (c)  Write  a  sentence  containing  an 
auxiliary  verb.     Underline  the  auxiliary  verb. 

En'glish. 

1.  Underline  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentence  and  tell  in  what 
tense  each  is :  "No  one  will  ever  know  what  my  feelings  were  at 
this  time." 

2.  Distinguish  between  the  Indicative  and  Imperative  moods  and 
illustrate  each  by  sentences. 

3.  Define  Subjunctive  mood  and  name  two  of  its  uses. 

4.  Give  the  person,  number  and  case  of  the  pronouns  in  the 
following  sentences:  (a)  Whose  book  did  you  give  him?  (b)  Who 
came  with  your  mother?  (c)  That  picture  was  sold  to  him  by  his 
partner,     (d)  The  paper  that  was  stolen  has  been  returned  to  her. 


B.  Q 


(Finest  Beyond  Question.) 
That's    the    verdict    of    the    readers    of    Teachers    Mono- 
graphs. 
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5.  Write  the  singular  and  plural  possessive  of:    ox,  box,  valley, 
turkey,  library. 

6.  Write  five  sentences  containing  five  different  kinds  of  verbs. 
Tell  which  kind  each  is  and  why  you  think  so. 

7.  Write  a  compound  sentence.     Change  it  into  a  complex  sen- 
tence. 

S.     Paraphrase : 

(a)  We  look  before  and  after. 
And  pine  for  what  is  not. 

(b)  Go  forth  under  the  open  sky  and  list 

To  Nature's  teachings. 
9.     Underline  the  phrases  and  tell  which  are  adjectival  and  which 
adverbial:    "At  the  next  instant,   a  youthful  warrior  passed  between 
them  with  a  noiseless  step,  and  seated  himself  on  the  bank  of  the  rapid 
stream." 

10.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  a  noun  clause  is  the  object  of  a  verb. 

11.  Who  wrote  "The  Sky  Lark"?    Is  it  prose  or  poetry? 

12.  From  question  8:  (a)  Give  two  rules  for  capitals.  (b)What 
kind  of  sentence  is  (a)  of  8?  (c)  What  kind  of  sentence  is  (b)  of  8? 
(d)  Rewrite   (b)   and  change  the  case  of  "Nature's." 

Oral  Arithmetic. 

Integers  and  Fractions. 

(1)  18+11+9  +  12. 

(2)  91—9  —  8  —  7  —  11. 

(3)  18  X  12'/^  iVs  X  1,800). 

(4)  60  X  62^   (-j/g  X  6.000). 

(5)  75  X  25  (54  X  7,500). 

(6)  72  X  99   (7,200  —  72). 

(7)  24  X  199  (200  X  24)  —  24.        ' 

(8)  16  X  49  (800  —  16). 

(9)  728  ~  100  (7.28). 

(10)  654  ^  200  (3.27). 

(11)  72  H-  25  (72  -^  100  and  then  by  H  =  2.88), 

(12)  40  H-  1214  (3.20). 

(13)  A  man  bought  12  pairs  of  shoes  at  62^  cents  apiece  and 
sold  them  at  $1  a  pair.    How  much  did  he  make?  (5^  X  $12  =  $45^.) 

(14)  Bought  for  $1.75  a  pair  and  sold  for  $2.25.  How  much 
was  made  on  2  dozen  pair? 

(15)  I  gave  a  $5  bill  to  pay  for  flour  20  cents,  butter  38  cents, 
coffee  35  cents,  tea  $1.     How  much  change  would  I  receive? 

(16)  If  a  gross  of  pencils  cost  $2  and  they  are  sold  at  3  cents 
apiece,  what  is  the  gain  on  all  of  them? 

(17)  6  dozen  hats  were  sold  for  $360.  How  much  was  that 
apiece? 

(18)  Paper  cost  $1.20  for  a  quarter  of  a  ream.  How  much  was 
that  a  quire? 

(19)  If  potatoes  are  sold  for  $1.60  a  bushel,  or  7  cents  a  quart, 
which  is  the  better  way  to  buy  them,  and  how  much  better? 

(20)  If  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  92  and  one  of  them  is  64. 
what  is  the  other? 

(21)  If  the  sum  of  two  fractions  is  1  7/12  and  one  of  the 
numbers  is  §^,  what  is  the  other?     (19/12  —  10/12.) 

(22)  If  the  difference  between  two  numbers  is  11  and  the 
smaller  number  is  34,  what  is  the  other  number? 

(23)  If  the  difference  between  two  fractions  is  1/15  and  the 
smaller  one  is  5-^,  what  is  the  other? 

(24)  If  the  product  of  two  numbers  is  126  and  one  of  them  is 
7,  what  is  the  other? 

(25)  If  the  product  of  two  fractions  is  7/15  and  one  of  them 
is  5^,  what  is  the  other? 

(26)  If  the  product  of  three  numbers  is  96  and  two  of  them 
are  6  and  2,  what  is  the  other?     (6  X  2  X  X  =  96.) 

(27)  If  the  product  of  three  fractions  is  J4  ^nd  two  of  them 
are  '/,  and  Ys,  what  is  the  other?  (^  X  ^  X  X  =  i/J ;  ^X  =  ^; 

X  =  54.) 

(28)  The  quotient  of  two  numbers  is  84,  if  the  divisor  is  7, 
what  is  the  dividend?     (7  X  84.) 

(29)  If  the  quotient  of  two  fractions  ie  9/16  and  the  divisor  is 
Ys,  what  is  the  dividend? 

(30)  If  the  quotient  of  a  number  is  12,  the  divisor  6  and  the 
remainder  2,  what  is  the  dividend? 


You  Learn,  that 
You  May  Earn 


That  is  the  one  best  rea- 
son why  every  commercial 
student  should 


Learn  Typewriting   on    the 

REMINGTON 

Do  you  know  that  42,216  Remington-made  machines 
are  used  for  instruction  purposes  in  the  schools  of  America 
— manv  thousands  more  than  all  other  rnalfes  of  Tvriiing 
machines  combined?      Do  you  know  why? 

Because  the  principal  demand   of  the 
business  world  is  for  Remington  Typists 

That  is  reason  enough  for  the  schools  of  America.  And 
it  is  the  best  reason  on  earth  why  every  girl  or  boy  who 
seeks  a  commercial  education  should  insist  on  learning  the 
skilled  use  of  the  Remington  Typewriter. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

325-331   Broadway,  New  York  Branches  Everywhere 


ON  THE  SUPPLY  LIST 

BROWN'S  FIRST  LESSONS 

in 

LANGUAGE  and  GRAMMAR 

No.  1680.     5A  to  6B. 


BROWN'S  INSTITUTES 

of 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

NEW  YORK  EDITION 

No.  1681.    7A  to  8B. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  COMPANY 

Publishers 
51  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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When  you  select  Eberhard  Faber  Lead  Pencils,  Penholders  and  Rubber 
Bands  for  use  in  your  school,  you  provide  the  best  and  most  serviceable  obtain- 
able.    Quality   First  is  emphasized  in  all  of  the  Eberhard  Faber  product. 

The  following  goods  have  been  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  1914: 


Item 

3722     Pencils,  Colored,  Brown 

3899     Pencils,  Soft  (black  lead) 

Item 

3888     Penholders,  Thick 


Item 

3904     Pencils  (black  lead) 

3887     Penholders,  Thin 


EBERHARD     E/VBER,         NE\A/     YORK. 


(31)  What  is  the  perimeter  of  a  rectangle  12  rods  long  and 
IS  rods  wide?    2  (12  +  IS.) 

(32)  What  is  the  area  of  the  same  rectangle  in  acres? 

(33)  What  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  having  the  same  base  and 
altitude  as  the  preceding  rectangle? 

(34)  If  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  about  3  1/7  times  the 
diameter,  what  is  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is 
14  inches? 

(35)  If  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  22  inches  what  is  the 
radius?  (3j4  inches). 

(36)  The  area  of  a  circle  is  obtained  by  squaring  the  radius 
and  multiplying  by  3.1416.  Find  area  of  circle  whose  diameter  is 
10  inches.     (R.'  =  5',  therefore  H   X  314.16.) 

(37)  How  many  bushels  will  about  fill  a  bin  5  feet  long,  4  feet 
wide,  3  feet  deep?     ^  of  (S  X  4  X  3.) 

(38)  How  many  gallons  will  fill  a  tank  6X4X5  feet?  (1 
cubic  foot  holds  7^^  gallons,  therefore  120  X  15/2  =  900.) 

(39)  How  many  square  yards  in  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a 
room  S  yards  long,  4  yards  wide,  3  yards  high?  (20  square  yards 
in  ceiling  and  54  square  yards  in  walls.  Get  perimeter  of  floor  and 
multiply  by  height.) 

(40)  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  room  S  X  4  X  3  yards? 
(60  X  27.) 

(41)  Add  3  to  both  terms  to  the  fraction  7^  and  then  find  the 
difference  between  the  two  fractions,     (-/i  and  %,  difference  =  %.) 

(42)  Subtract  3  from  both  terms  of  the  fraction  5-0  and  find 
the  difference  between  the  two  fractions.     (,}/2  and  5^  =  13/10.) 

(43)  Change  6^4  to  eighths. 

(44)  Change  7  6/7  to  improper  fraction. 

(45)  Change  6,  K,  Ys,  P/s  to  sixths. 

(46)  Change  85/3  to  a  mixed  number. 

(47)  Find  y3  oi  lyi. 

(48)  H  is  what  part  of  H? 


(49)  .3  is  what  part  of  3?     (.3  ^  3.0.) 

(50)  .03  is  what  part  of  .3?     (.03-^.30.) 

(51)  .06  is  what  part  of  .3?     (.06  ^  .30.) 

(52)  18  is  3/3  oi? 

(53)  54  is  ^/i  more  than  what? 

(54)  63  is  1/10  less  than  what? 

(55)  Give  two  equal  factors  of  144. 

(56)  Give  two  unequal  factors  of  144. 

(57)  Give  three  factors  of  231. 

(58)  Square  15. 

(59)  Cube  4. 

(60)  Give  three  equal  factors  of  8. 

(61)  What  is  the  square  root  of  121? 

(62)  What  is  meant  by  the  square  root  of  a  number?  (One 
of  its  two  equal  factors.)     What  is  the  square  root  of  169? 

(63)  If  a  square  is  7  inches  long,  how  wide  is  it?  What  is 
its  area?  (The  area  of  a  square  is  the  product  of  two  equal  factors.  1 
What  is  the  length  of  a  square  whose  area  is  49  inches,  81  inches, 
64  inches?  What  is  the  perimeter  of  a  square  whose  area  is  49 
inches?     (7  X  4  =  28  inches.) 

(64)  If  a  rectangle  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide  and  contains 
20  acres,  what  are  its  dimensions?  (3,200  square  rods  -=-  2  r=  1,600 
square  rods  in  each  of  the  two  squares  that  the  rectangle  may  be 
divided  into,  therefore  40  X  80  rods.) 

(65)  If  the  perimeter  of  a  rectangle  which  is  twice  as  long 
as  it  is  wide  is  42  rods,  what  are  its  dimensions?  (6X  =  42;  X  = 
7;  2X  =  14.) 

(66)  If  the  area  of  a  rectangle  which  is  twice  as  long  as  it 
is  wide  is  72  square  rods,  what  are  its  dimensions?  Its  perimeter' 
(X  =  width;  2X  =  length;  2X'  =  72;  X'  =  36;  X  =  6,  width; 
2X  =:  12,  length;  or  36  square  rods  in  one  of  the  two  squares  into 
which  the  rectangle  may  be  divided,  therefore  6  rods  wide  and 
12  long.     Perimeter  2  (6  +  12)  =  36  rods.) 

(67)  A,  B,  C  are  3  points.  B  is  6  miles  north  of  A  and  C  is 
8  miles  east  of  A.     How  far  is  B  from  C?     (V6=  +  8'  =  10  miles.) 
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(68)  If  A  does  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days  and  B  could  do  it 
in  3  days,  how  long  would  it  take  them  both  working  together? 
(A  could  do  54  in  1  day  and  B  ^j  in  1  day.  Both  7/12  in  1  day. 
They  could  do  1/12  in  1/7  of  a  day  and  12/12  in  12/7  =  1  5/7  days.) 

(69)  If  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  2  days  when  they 
work  together  and  B  can  do  it  alone  in  three  days,  how  long 
would  it  take  A  alone?  (Both  can  do  ^  in  1  day.  B  alone  can 
do  ^  in  1  day.  A  alone  can  do  ^  —  J4  =  ^  in  1  day,  and  6/6  in 
6  X  1  day  =  6  days.) 

(To  be  Continued.) 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 
APPRENTICESHIP  AND   INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

That  apprenticeship  is  the  main  reliance  of  industrial  training  in 
Germany,  and  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  revive  it  in  some  form 
in  this  country,  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Holmes  Beckwith,  who  has 
prepared  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  a  study  of  German 
industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States. 

"Wasteful  though  the  old  apprenticeship  was  of  the  apprentice's 
time  and  effort,  apprenticeship  in  its  newer  forms,  both  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  has  in  it  much  of  promise  for  the  future  train- 
ing of  industrial  workers,"  says  Dr.  Beckwith.  "Xo  better  way,  or 
even  as  good,  has  yet  been  devised  for  the  main  training  of  the  mass 
of  industrial  workers  than  in  the  shops  where  they  are  employed  and 
by  those  who  supervise  their  work." 

Dr.  Beckwith  suggests  that  if  all  employers  pay  the  cost  of  ade- 
quate training  for  any  youthful  workers  whom  they  may  employ  as 
apprentices,  the  burden  will  not  be  serious.  He  points  to  instances 
both  here  and  abroad  to  prove  that  "firms  employing  bona  fide  ap- 
prentices today  find  that  their  apprenticeship  system  pays." 

Revival  of  apprenticeship  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem,  how- 
ever. "What  we  should  strive  for,"  declares  Dr.  Beckwith,  "is  such 
broadening  industrial  training  as  will  supplement  the  narrower  range 
of  skill  and  knowledge,  and  give  the  specialized  worker  greater  re- 
source. Specialization  is  probably  more  widespread  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Germany,  and  this  constitutes  an  added  need  which  we 
have  for  industrial  education  greater  than  that   in   Germany. 

"Industrial  schools,  then,  we  must  have,  and  in  far  greater  num- 
bers, to  meet  the  needs  of  far  more  workers  than  at  present.  Other- 
wise we  can  make  little  claim  to  really  popular  education  of  the  sort 
closest  to  the  worker's  activities." 

Dr  Beckwith  notes  the  present  awakened  interest  in  industrial 
education  in  the  United  States,  but  issues  a  vi'ord  of  caution.  He  fears 
that  unless  the  vocational  movement  is  carefully  guided  it  will  lead 
to  waste  of  money  by  States  and  cities  and  unwise  choice  of  schools 
to  do  the  work.  He  describes  in  some  detail  the  German  industrial- 
education  system  and  typical  schools,  with  a  view  to  presenting  the  best 
of  German  experience  as  a  guide  to  American  practice. 


Boys  in  a  fresh  air  school  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  prune  the  orchard 
trees  on  the  school  grounds,  grow  catalpa  trees  for  future  transplanting, 
study  bird  whistles  and  notes  as  they  hear  them  in  the  orchard,  and 
incidentally  acquire  a  valuable  insight  into  the  main  principles  of 
forestry. 


Of  the  6,572,000  school  children  in  Prussia,  3,815,000  are  in  Protes- 
tant schools,  2,383,000  in  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  368,565  in  the  non-sectarian  schools,  where  the 
pupils  take  most  of  the  subjects  in  common,  but  receive  religious  in- 
struction separately  in  the  faith  to  which  they  belong. 


"The  school  garden  movement  has  shown  us  one  way  of  solving  the 
child-labor  problem,"  says  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  "It  has  proved  that  children  can  make  things 
grow,  and  grow  abundantly.  A  tiny  plat  4  by  8  feet,  such  as  a  child 
has  in  the  city  farm,  grows  vegetables  enough  to  supply  a  family  of 
five  with  a  different  vegetable  every  day  for  five  days  in  the  week." 


Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

are  prepared  with  the  same  care  as  are  the  colors  for  pro- 
fessional use.  They  supplement  your  teaching  as  effectively 
as  do  the  colors  an  artist  puts  on  his  own  canvas. 


MAXIMUM    VALUE  MINIMUM 

8  Helpful  Monthly  Numbers  S 1 


PRICE 


The  box  here  shown  is  3672  on  the  Supply  List  for  1914. 
It  has  four  colors:  Carmine,  Ultramarine  Blue,  Black  and 
Perfect  Yellow;  No.  7  Brush,  Charcoal  Gray  or  another 
Perfect  Yellow  in  place  of  Black,  if  desired. 

The  following  are  on  the   1914  Supply  List: 

Item. 
36001 

3602  (  Superior  Water  Colors. 

3603  I 

3672 — Box  Water  Colors,  4  Colors. 
3673— Camel  Hair  Brush  No.  2. 
3685 — Cake  Colors  for  Refilling  Boxes. 
3695 — Liquid  India  Ink. 
3591 — Atomizer  vnth   Bulb. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


B.   &   S.   CO. 

CRAYONS 

Adopted  by  New  York  Schools  1914 

Item  4532 — Purple  Enameled  Chalk 
Item  3690 — 6"  Colored  Wax  Crayon 
Item  3683 — Colored  Chalk  Lecturers'  Crayon 


Send  for  catalog  of  full  line  of  Crayons 
for  every  use. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH   CO. 

Makers  of  Gold  Medal  Crayons. 
81-83  Fulton  Street  NEW  YORK 
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Additions  to  1914  List 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading — Introductory  Book  Three 

This  series  is  in  use  in  over  65%  of  the  schools  in  New  York 
City  as  a  basal  method  series.  Introductory  Book  Three  is  the 
latest  addition,  and  is  designed  to  follow  Book  Two.  Its  stories, 
taken  from  the  most  cherished  child-literature  of  the  world,  are 
unusual  in  their  plot-interest. 

Buker-Felter  Arithmetics 

By  Eva  F.  Buker,  Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics,  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  and  William  L.  Felter,  Pli.  D.,  Principal, 
Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Book  One,  Part  One— 3A  &  3B    Book  Two,  Part  One— 5A  &  SB 
Part  Two— 4A  &  4B  Part  Two— 6A  &  6B 

The  first  and  only  series  of  arithmetics  which  has  yet  appeared 
written  expressly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  City 
Syllabus. 

Progressive  Composition  Lessons 

By  Ida  M.  Brautigam,  Assistant  to  Principal,  Charles  Harper, 
Teacher  of  English,  and  Cecil  A.  Kidd,  District  Superintendent, 
New  York  City. 

Book  One,  Part  One— 3A  &  3B    Book  Two,  Part  One— SA  &  SB 
Part  Two— ^A  &  4B  Part  Two— 6A  &  6B 

These  books  have  received  most  enthusiastic  praise  from  New 
York  teachers. 

The  New  Normal  Music  Course 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

231    West   39th   Street  New    York   City 


BEST    FOR    SCHOOL    USE 


Colonial 
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Crayons 


White  —  Colored  —  Dustless 

"  A  crayon  for  every  purpose  " 

Teachers  :  Send  for  catalog,  pick  out  the  numbers  you  want, 
and    we  will   send  you  samples,  postage   paid 

THE  COLONIAL  CRAYON  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO 


Ohio  State  University  has  instructed  an  apprentice  course  in  animal 
husbandry  that  includes  two  years  study  at  the  university  and  two 
years  of  practical  work  on  a  stock  farm.  The  student  in  this  course 
spends  the  first  year  at  the  university ;  the  second  on  a  stock  farm ; 
the  third  year  at  the  university  again;  and  the  fourth  year  on  another 
stock  farm.  The  students  are  paid  for  their  work  while  on  the  farm. 
The  plan  has  interested  a  number  of  the  leading  stock  men  of  Ohio 
and  other  States,  and  they  are  co-operating  with  the  university  in  car- 
rying it  out. 


Swimm.ing  lessons,  sex  hygiene  instruction,  aviation,  and  wireless 
telegraphy  are  some  of  the  new  subjects  in  city  public  schools,  as  re- 
ported to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


"The  best  thing  in  my  section  this  year  was  the  introduction  of 
industrial  education  for  the  negroes  by  means  of  a  negro  supervisor," 
writes  a  division  superintendent  of  schools  in  Virginia. 


It  costs  25  typical  American  cities  an  average  of  less  than  a  dollar 
a  pear  per  pupil  to  provide  free  text  books,  according  to  W.  S.  Def?en- 
baugh,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


Elbert  Hubbard  on  Hygiene  and  Health. 

To  be  strong,  well,  happy  and  efficient,  we  must  be  hygienic  in  our 
habits.  Soap,  water  and  sanitary  plumbing  are  now  accepted,  but 
poisoned  air  in  the  home  means  toxins  in  the  bodies  of  the  occupants — 
then  disease. 

The  housekeeper  can  do  her  work  effectively  and  efficiently,  with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  drudgery. 

Sweeping  and  dusting  are  very  iTude,  laborious  and  primitive 
operations. 

Distributing  the  dust  and  dirt  in  the  air  so  it  settles,  and  then 
where  the  furniture  has  to  be  wiped  oil  by  hand,  is  a  very  faulty 
method. 

Besides,  the  dust  that  falls  on  the  furniture  is  the  dust  that  falls 
on  the  floor,  or  on  the  carpet,  or  on  the  hangings,  or  creeps  into  the 
crevices,  or  which  is,  in  large  degree,  breathed  into  the  lungs  and  taken 
up  by  the  human  system. 

These  things  mean  that  we  absorb  the  germs  of  disease  and  weaken 
our  constitutions  until  we  get  ripe  for  the  ethercone,  the  surgeon  and 
the  undertaker. 

There  is  one  way  to  keep  your  house  sweet  and  wholesome,  and 
that  is  to  pick  up  the  dirt  by  the  suction  process  and  take  all  of  the 
air  out  of  a  room,  so  that  the  sweet  and  wholesome  air  from  out  of 
doors  may  come  in  and  take  its  place.  The  best  method  known  to 
science  is  with  the  aid  of  the  Tuec  Suction  Cleaner. 

The  machine  itself  is  down  in  the  basement  of  your  home.  You 
do  not  have  to  touch  it,  to  carry  it  around  from  room  to  room,  from 
floor  to  floor.     Y^ou  press  an  electric  button  and  it  gets  busy. 

It  stands,  say,  five  feet  high,  and  is  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  has 
an  iron  tank.  Situated  on  top  of  this  tank,  completely  enclosed,  are  a 
motor  and  a  fan. 

This  fan  is  the  secret  of  the  process. 

The  Tuec  Fan  is  a  wonderful  invention.  The  fan  is  what  moves 
the  air.  It  travels  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  hundred  revolutions  a 
minute.  The  fan  is  so  constructed  that  it  gives  the  air-current  a  spiral 
movement,  like  that  of  a  cyclone. 


Note:   What   Elbert   Hubbard   says   of  the   Home   is   equally   ap- 
plicable to  the  School. 

The  "Tuec  School  Tool"  is  made   specially   for   school   houses.— Ed- 
itors. 


Denver   has    10  public   playgrounds,   with   a   teaching   corps   of   13   j 
len  and  women. 


Women  teach  practical   agriculture   in   the   elementary   schools   of    ' 
Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana.  j 
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The  New  Course  of  Study  in  History 


In  the  first  four  years,  history  is  taught  by  story-telling  and 
supplementary  reading  in  connection  : 

(1)  With  current  events  and  the  celebration  of  national  and 
local  anniversaries. 

(2)  With  the  City  of  New  York. 

(3)  With  types  of  discavery  and  exploration. 

(4)  With  great  historic  personalities. 

GRADE  5A 

American  history,  from  the  discovery  of  America  through 
the  period  of  colonization,  with  important  related  European 
history. 

GRADE  5B 

American  history,  through  the  Revolutionary  War,  with 
important  related  European  history. 

GRADE  6A 

The  history  of  the  United  States,  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  Civil  War,  with  important  related  European 
historv. 

GRADE  6B 

The  history  of  the  United  States,  from  the  beginning  of  the 


*This  course  of  study  has  been  recently  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  New  York  City. 


Civil  War  to  the  present  time,  with  important  related  European 
history. 

GRADE  7A 
Beginning  of  American  history  in  Europe.  Zones  of  in- 
fluence of  European  nations  on  American  continent  as  de- 
termined by  explorations  and  discoveries.  Inventions  and 
discoveries  that  have  influenced  the  development  of  industries 
and  the  social  life  of  mankind,  with  special  reference  to  the 
progress  of  our  country. 

GRADE  78 

United  States  history,  with  related  European  history.  The 
colonies  and  their  governments.  The  conflict  between  the 
English  and  the  French  for  supremacy  in  America.  The 
Revolutionary  War. 

GRADE  8A 

United  States  history,  with  related  European  history.  The 
period  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War. 

GRADE  8B 

United  States  history,  with  related  European  history. 
Growth  and  development  since  the  Civil  War.  Topical  reviews 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 


Interpretations   and  Suggestions  Concerning  the  Course  of  Study  in 

History 


Prepared  by  a  Committee  of  Principals  and  Teachers. 


General   Aim. 

The  aim  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  elementary  schools 
should  be : 

(1)  To  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  the  principal  occur- 
rences in  the  development  of  our  nation. 

(2)  To  give  an  understanding  of  the  institutions  of  our 
country  and  their  origin. 

(3)  To  engender  in  the  pupil  a  recognition  of  and  a  feeling 
for  what  is  good  and  great,  and  to  awaken  in  him  a  sympathy 
for  all  praiseworthy  human  endeavor. 

(4)  To  induce  right  conduct  through  imitation  of  illus- 
trious examples. 

(5)  To  foster  a  love  of  country. 


Its  Place  in  the  First  Four  Years. 

Although  the  study  of  history  as  a  separate  subject  is  not 
taken  up  until  the  fifth  year,  many  historical  topics  present 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  study  of  current  events  and 
the  celebration  of  national  and  local  anniversaries  that  may 
properly  be  considered  in  the  first  four  years.  It  is  suggested, 
therefore,  that  teachers  include  in  the  language  and  geography 
work  of  these  years  topics  for  story-telling  and  supplementary 
reading  that  have  an  historical  meaning. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  anniversaries  from  which 
selections  may  be  made  : 

September   (first  Monday) Labor  Day. 

October  12 Columbus  Day. 
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November  (Tuesday  after  first  unsuitable  gesture,  action  or  facial  expression  of  the  story- 
Monday)  Election  Day.  teller. 

November  (last  Thursday) Thanksgiving  Day.  (g)  The  teacher  should  recognize  and  bring  out  the  ethical 

January   1 New  Year's  Day.  value  of  certain  stories  in  history,  such  as  those  that  teach 

February  12 Lincoln's  Birthday.  lessons    of     steadfastness,     mercy,     patriotism,     truthfulness, 

February  22 Washington's   Birthday,  honor,  love,  courage,  and  duty.    The  stories  should  be  so  told 

May  (selected  date) Arbor  Day.  as  to  bring  out  noble  ideas  of  life  and  instill  love  of  truth  and 

May  18 Peace  Day.  fair  dealing.     To  make  the  best  impression,  pupils  should  be 

May  30 Memorial  Day.  led  to  see  for  themselves  the  good  moral  qualities  of  char- 
June  14 Flag  Day.  acters  in  history. 

July   4 Independence  Day.  There  should  be  a  free  use  of  illustrative  material :    Pic- 

^^,       ,.        r,       ,  ■  ^        ^           .       jjj,        .,  tures,  photographs,  scrap  books,  dolls  in  costume,  blackboard 

Other  topics  of  local  mterest  may  be  added  when  there  are  .„      '  ^.       '^    ^     '         ^         ,  ,      ,         r, 

.  ,  ,    ,-j                 1  u     i-  illustrations,  maps,  charts  and  books,     bongs,  games,  dances 

special  holidays  or  celebrations.  .'        ^  ' .                    .          ,,,,,.' 

and  simple  dramatic  presentations  should  also  be  introduced 

Suggestions  to  Teachers.  '"'^^  "^^  lessons. 

There  should  be  no  formal  examinations  or  tests  in  this 

The  topics  mentioned  below  for  the  first  three  years  are  ^york  in  the  grades  of  the  first  four  years. 

to   be    considered    chiefly    in   connection   with    holidays    and  jt  is  to  be  understood  that  the  following  lists  are  only  sug- 

celebrations.     The  teacher's  aim  should  be  to  make  clear  the  gestive  and  that  the  teacher  is  not  expected  to  teach  all  the 

reason  for  the  observance  of  the  day.     There  should  be  no  topics  nor  to  confine  herself  to  these  alone  if  she  wishes  to 

attempt  here  at  teaching  history  as  such.  ^.^^  ^q  them. 

Story-telling,  recitations,  dramatizations  and  songs  are  the 

methods  of  procedure  at  first.    Later,  stories  may  be  read  by  Aim  in  First  Three  Years. 

the  teacher  or  bv  the  class.  t      ,     ^        ,                    i      r      i             ,     •      •                  • , 

In  the  first  three  vears  the  fundamental  aim  is  so  to  guide 

The  teacher  of  beginners  in  history  should  be  a  good  ^,^^  ^,^i,j.g  thoughts  as  to  give  him  a  taste  for  historical  read- 
story-teller.  The  principles  underlying  the  art  of  successful  j^^  ^^^  ^,^  j^^^^^^^t  -^^  j^j^^^^^  j^3^1f_  j^  t,^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^i^t^j.y 
story-telhng  should  be  well  understood  by  the  teacher  of  his-  ^j^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^^i^^  informally  through  storv-telling,  historical 
tory:  the  better  he  understands  this  art,  the  greater  will  be  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  dramatization  in  connection  with  the  celebration 
his  success.  In  story-telling  there  should  be  spontaneity,  vivid  ^^  ^^^j^^^l  ^^^  j^^^,  anniversaries, 
and  graphic  expression. 

Teachers    who    tell    stories    effectively    and    successfully  Topics    Suggested    for    Historical    Reading    and    Story- 

observe  the  following  principles :  Telling  in  Connection  with  the  Celebration  of 

(a)  The  subject  matter  of  the  story  is  well  prepared,  and  National  and   Local   Anniversaries — Grades 
the  relation  of  parts  and  characters  well  understood.    A  story  qp  jjjg  First  Three  Ye.\rs. 
patched  up  from  notes  arouses  no  interest  or  enthusiasm. 

,,^   -ri      ^      1            ,        •  ^     ^1          ■  V      J-  ^u       ^             J  Indian   Life. — Home,    boyhood,    occupations    of   men    and 

(b)  Ihe  teacher  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  story  and  ,'          ^        '                        ^  ^^. 

1       ,,       ,          .        ,.           J      ^         1            •     !_•                  ■  i  women;  methods  of  warfare;  story  of  Hiawatha, 

makes  the  characters  live  and  act,  each  one,  in  his  appropriate  r    t       r-.         t-i     ■                         ,   ,■     ■        <•  ,  i 

,,•         1    1   ■        ,      J       1        ii        i      i           r  iu       <.            -NT  Labor  Day. —  ihe  importance  and  dignity  of  labor, 

setting,   helping  to   develop  the  structure  of  the   story.     No  „,,-^^          ^,          ,.,,,                           , 

,.      ,             Hi-               u            4.      ^  J    -r  iu       u     4.  ij  Columbus  Day. — Columbus;  his  bovhood;  vovage  to  the 

matter  how  well  stories  may  be  constructed,  if  they  be  told  ,,,.                   .,                          '           >-» 

rr  1                       .tu      u        i          n  J.1       ^           -11  t         i-iii  new  land:  discoverv  of  America, 

in  a  lifeless  manner,  the  characters  of  the  story  will  have  little  „,,..'          ,,               ,  ,r      i                    i-  •           c 

y.     r      ,,       u-ij           T-1      1                   i  1-           J      i        J  Ihanksnvmg,  Day. — Voyage  of  Mavnower;  conditions  of 

reality  for  the  children.     The  heroes  must  live  and  act,  and  ,.,     .                                 ^  ■                       ,   '        x     •            ,       r 

,,     ,      ,              i.     •      i.1     ■             ■         r             u    1          -i.          J  life  in  new  country;   friendly  attitude   of  Indians;  the  first 

the  teacher  must  give  the  impression  of  one  who  has  witnessed  .           „,             .   .-^                 ■' 

.,          ,•             J          .   ,              ^  ii        1  -u          •     r            i     it,  winter;  Thanksgiving  feast, 

the  action,  and  must  transport  the  children,  in  fancv,  to  the  ^  .  '       ,        '^       '^ 

r  .,       ,           T-u       £c    i  J         J               „  1  •    '  4.U     •  Lincoln s    Birthday. — Lincoln;    his    boyhood;     his    early 

scene  of  the  story,     ihe  eiiect  depends  upon  making  the  im-  -                     '                 -'           ' 

•   -J                -,,        T,,                   ,                           c  home ;  stories  illustrating  his  kindly  nature ;  his  freeing  of  the 

pression  as  vivid  as  possible.     Ihe  personal  appearance  of  a  &                 j'              >                  & 

, ^  „          11     •  J.        i                  uMj  negro  slaves;    The  Martyred  President." 

hero  generally  interests  young  children.  rir       •          ^ 

,  .    _,     ,                   ,           .                  .              ,            .  r     r   1  Washington  s   Birthday. — Washington ;    his   boyhood ;    his 

(c)  ihe  language  chosen  is  appropriate  to  the  motif  of  the  ,              .     ■        r  i  •    .                c    ^  td      -j     i.     j  ^i.     tt  v  j 

,    ,            ,       r    ,            .,                .              .    .              ,  home;  stories  of  his  bravery;  first  President  of  the  United 

storv  and  the  grade  of  the  pupils.     The  interest  is  increased  ^^  ^        <'t-  ^i         r  tt-    r-       .      » 

'', '    '  States;    Father  of  His  Country. 

by  contrasts  and  similarities.  ,-•          ■  ;    n          c.     •         n    r-   -i    -ixr       i.                   u    „„ 

■'  Memorial   Day. — Stories    of    Civil    War   heroes,    such    as 

(d)  How  the  story  is  told  is  as  important  as  the  selection  q^^^^^  Lee;  why  it  is  called  Decoration  Day. 

and  preparation  of  the  story.  pi^g  Day.— The  making  of  the  first  flag;  signification  of 

(e)  The  well-trained  story-teller  avoids  unnecessary  repeti-  the  colors;  of  the  stars  and  stripes;  story  of  the  song,  "The 
tion  and  unnecessary  details,  sustaining  interest  to  the  end  by  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

keeping  a  progressive  unity  in  the  thought.     Digression  and  Independence  ZPay.— Stories  of  heroes  of  the  Revolution, 

discursiveness  beget  inattention  in  the  hearers.  such  as  Washington,  Hale,  Jones ;  stories  of  the  Revolution, 

(f)  The  story-teller's  self  must  not  be  made  so  prominent  such  as  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  Boston  Tea  Party,  Liberty  Hall, 
that  attention  is  transferred  from  the  story  and  its  characters  Other  Events. — Local  or  general  may  be  added  as  they 
to  the  manner  of  the  one  who  tells  it.  Inattention  to  the  occur,  with  a  simple  explanation  of  the  reason  for  celebrating 
thought  of  the  story  results  often  from  inappropriate  voice,  or  such  events,  and  stories  in  connection  with  them. 
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General  Aim. 

The  aim  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  be : 

(1)  To  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  the  principal  occur- 
rences in  the  development  of  our  nation. 

(2)  To  give  an  understanding  of  the  institutions  of  our 
country  and  their  origin. 

(3)  To  engender  in  the  pupil  a  recognition  of  and  a  feeling 
for  what  is  good  and  great,  and  to  awaken  in  him  a  sympathy 
for  all  praiseworthy  human  endeavor. 

(4)  To  induce  right  conduct  through  imitation  of  illus- 
trious examples. 

(5)  To  foster  a  love  of  country. 

Aim  in  Grade  4A. 

The  aim  in  the  4A  grade  is  to  arouse  in  the  pupils  an  in- 
terest in  their  own  city,  by  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
city  at  large. 

The  knowledge  gained  in  this  grade  should  awaken  civic 
pride  and  serve  as  an  introduction  to  American  history  in 
general. 

The  time  for  this  work  should  be  taken  from  the  geography 
schedule. 
Topics  Suggested  for  Historical  Reading  and  Story- 
Telling  in  Grade  4A. 

Local  Places  of  Interest : 

Manhattan — Bowling  Green,  Fraunce's  Tavern,  Golden 
Hill,  McGowan's  Pass  in  Central  Park,  Jumel  Mansion,  Fort 
George. 

The  Bronx — Bronx  Park,  Van  Cortlandt  Mansion  and 
Park,  Drake  Park  at  Hunt's  Point,  Poe  Cottage  and  Park, 
Lorillard  Mansion  and  Museum  (Fort  Schuyler). 

Brooklyn — Battle  Pass  Tablet  (Prospect  Park),  Maryland 
Monument  (Prospect  Park),  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Arch,  Fort 
Greene,  Prison  Ship,  "Martyrs'  JXIonument,"  Navy  Yard. 

Queens — Bowne  House  (Flushing),  Moore  House  (New- 
town), King  Mansion  (Jamaica). 

Richmond — Fort  Wadsworth,  Fort  Tompkins,  Billop  House. 

Note  that  a  school  is  to  study  only  such  places  as  are 
accessible  to  it. 

Suggestions  to  Te.\chers. 

The  topics  in  this  grade  are  taken  in  connection  with  local 
geography  as  remembered  in  our  city  streets,  parks,  monu- 
ments, buildings,  etc.  They  should  include  names  of  such  men 
as  Hudson,  Stuyvesant,  Lafayette,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln  and  Grant ;  also  places  of  interest  in  our  city, 
with  special  attention  to  those  in  the  boroughs  in  which  the 
school  is  situated. 

The  story  of  Hudson  should  be  told  or  read  when  teaching 
the  geography  of  the  Hudson  river;  the  story  of  Lincoln  when 
Fulton  Ferry,  Fulton  street,  or  Fulton  Market  is  located; 
and  the  story  of  Stuyvesant  in  connection  with  the  Bowery, 
Stuyvesant  Square,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  etc. 

General  Aim. 

The  aim  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  be : 

(1)  To  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  the  principal  occur- 
rences in  the  development  of  our  nation. 


(2)  To  give  an  understanding  of  the  institutions  of  our 
country  and  their  origin. 

(3)  To  engender  in  the  pupil  a  recognition  of  and  a  feeling 
for  what  is  good  and  great,  and  to  awaken  in  him  a  sympathy 
for  all  praiseworthy  human  endeavor. 

(4)  To  induce  right  conduct  through  imitation  of  illus- 
trious examples. 

(5)  To  foster  a  love  of  country. 

Aim  in  Grade  4B. 

The  aim  in  Grade  4B  is  to  give  the  pupil,  through  types  of 
discovery  and  exploration,  some  understanding  of  ho'./  the 
world  has  come  to  be  known  as  we  find  it  today. 

The  time  for  this  work  should  be  taken  f>t>m  the  geo- 
graphy schedule. 

Topics  Suggested  for  Historical  Re.\ding  and  Story- 
Telling  IN  Grade  4B. 

Vikings  or  Norsemen. — Eric  the  Red,  Leif  the  Lucky. 

Beginnings  of  Trade  ivith  the  East. — Marco  Polo  and 
China. 

Voyages  to  Find  a  New  Route  to  the  East. — Columbus, 
DaGama,  Magellan. 

Modern  Discoverers  and  Explorers. — Livingston,  Peary, 
Amundsen. 

In  connection  with  these  stories  the  inventions  which  made 
these  wonderful  discoveries  possible  should  be  referred  to, 
e.  g.,  compass,  printing,  gunpowder,  the  telegraph. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers. 

The  topics  suggested  in  this  grade  lend  themselves  readily 
to  correlation  with  the  geography  of  the  grade.  The  topics 
selected  should  be  planned  to  give  some  impressions  of  the 
world's  history  and  how  the  movement  for  discovery  and 
colonization  originated.  They  should  include  incidents  and 
type  characters  taken  from  ancient  and  medieval  as  well  as 
from  modern  history,  and  should  show  the  pupils  that  emigra- 
tion to  and  settlement  in  America  were  only  a  repetition  of 
what  had  been  happening  from  earliest  times,  and  that  emigra- 
tion and  discovery  are  still  going  on. 

Thus  there  should  be  kept  constantly  before  the  child's 
mind  the  progress  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  in  unfolding  the 
world's  geography  by  means  of  travel,  and  the  discovery  of 
trade  routes.  The  names  of  the  travelers  and  discoverers 
should  appear  as  the  history  makers  of  these  times. 

Grade  5A. 
Course  of  Study. 

American  history  through  the  Revolutionary  War,  with 
related  European  history. 

Syllabus. 

Note. — It  is  to  be  definitely  understood  that  teachers,  with 
the  approval  of  their  principals,  shall  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment in  determining  to  what  extent  each  topic  shall  be 
elaborated. 

Troubles  Between  the  English  and  the  French. — The 
French  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Marquette  and  Joliet, 
La  Salle.    The  story  of  the  Five  Nations. 
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The  French  and  Indian  War. — Important  events  connected 
chiefly  with  Franklin,  Washington,  Braddock,  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe;  the  effects  of  the  war,  especially  territorial  changes 
and  the  settlement  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Daniel  Boone 
and  the  Wilderness  Road. 

The  American  Revolution. — General  causes,  preliminary 
incidents,  Sons  of  Liberty  and  Golden  Hill,*  Boston  Tea 
Party,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  statesmen  of  the  time, 
such  as  Patrick  Henry,  Samuel  Adams,  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Chief  events :  Lexington,  Concord  and 
Bunker  Hill,  Long  Island,*  the  capture  of  Nathan  Hale,* 
Harlem  Heights,*  White  Plains*  and  Fort  Washington,* 
Saratoga  and  the  French  Alliance,  Philadelphia  and  Valley 
Forge,  Arnold  and  Andre,*  Paul  Jones  and  fighting  on  the 
sea,  Yorktown.    Results. 

Repeat  dates  in  5A  and  add  these: 

1759     Fall  of  Quebec. 

1776     Declaration  of  Independence. 

1776     Battle  of  Long  Island  and  of  Trenton. 

1783     Treaty  of  Paris. 

Historic  Landmarks  and  Monuments  in  th^  City  of  New 
York. — To  be  identified  and  connected  with  the  historic  facts, 
such  as  the  Battery,  Fraunce's  Tavern,  statues  of  Revolutionary 
heroes,  such  as  Washington,  Hamilton,  Nathan  Hale,  tablets 
on  Harlem  Heights  and  at  McGowan's  Pass,  Jumel  Mansion, 
monuments  to  the  Prison  Ship  Martyrs  and  to  the  Mary- 
landers,  and  tablets  connected  with  the  Battle  of  Long  Island. 

Grade  5B. 
Course  of  Study. 
American  history  from  the  discovery  of  America  through 
the  period  of  colonization  with  related  European  history. 

Syll.\bus. 

Note. — It  is  to  be  definitely  understood  that  teachers,  with 
the  approval  of  their  principals,  shall  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment in  determining  to  what  extent  each  topic  shall  be 
elaborated. 

Discovery  and  Exploration. — Selections  to  be  made  from 
the  following  list:  Columbus,  the  Cabots,  Vespucius,  Balboa, 
Magellan,  Cortez,  De  Leon,  De  Soto,  Drake,  Raleigh,  Cartier, 
Champlain,  Hudson. 

The  Beginning  of  Colonisation. — The  history  of  the  found- 
ing of  New  York,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Rhode 
Island  and  Pennsylvania,  with  related  European  history. 

(1)  The  story  of  the  settlers — what  kind  of  men  they  were 
and  why  they  came. 

(2)  Leaders — Peter  Minuit,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  John  Smith, 
Governor  Bradford,  Miles  Standish. 

(3)  Location  of  each  colony — its  climate  and  general 
physical  features. 

(4)  Early  days  in  the  colonies — typical  stories  of  hardships, 
manners,  customs  and  occupations.  Stories  of  persons  and 
places  should  be  enlivened  bv  anecdotes  and  special  incidents 
related  by  the  teacher ;  they  should  be  illustrated  as  far  as 
possible  by  pictures. 

The  following  dates  and  events  associated  with  them  should 
be  memorized : 

1492     Columbus. 


♦These  topics  are  prominent  features  of  our  local   history. 


1588     Drake  and  Spanish  Armada. 

1607     Jamestown. 

1609     Hudson  River. 

1620     Pilgrims. 

1623     Settlement  of  New  Amsterdam. 

1654     English  Conquest  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Historic  Landmarks  and  Monuments  in  the  City  of  Neiv 
York. — To  be  identified  and  connected  with  the  historic  events, 
such  as  Bowling  Green,  the  Bowery,  St.  Marks,  and  any 
statues,  houses  and  tablets  commemorating  persons  and  events 
studied  in  this  grade. 

Current  Events. — Any  occurrence  that  can  be  connected 
with  the  topics  of  the  grade,  and  any  other  occurrence  that  may 
become  historical  in  significance. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers. 

The  teacher  may  profitably  arrange  the  topics  of  each  grade 
around  a  central  thought.  When  thus  presented  the  topics  re- 
inforce and  emphasize  one  another  like  the  successive  stages 
of  an  unfolding  plot  of  a  story. 

The  relation  of  each  topic  to  this  general  idea  as  well  as  to 
the  topic  already  presented  affords  opportunity  for  reviews 
from  different  points  of  view,  far  more  effective  than  the  mere 
rehearsal  of  facts  usually  termed  drill. 

As  a  result  of  such  organized  treatment,  the  children  are 
not  bewildered  by  a  mass  of  fragmentary  facts  as  when  they 
have  been  taught  a  series  of  unrelated  stories.  The  power 
thus  gained  may  be  tested  by  their  ability  to  give  short  sum- 
maries of  a  topic  or  of  the  entire  work  of  the  term. 

Grade  6A. 
Course  of  Study. 
The  history  of  the  United  States  and   related   European 
history  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Civil  War. 

Syllabus. 

Note. — It  is  to  be  definitely  understood  that  teachers,  with 
the  approval  of  their  principals,  shall  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment in  determining  to  what  extent  each  topic  shall  be 
elaborated. 

Building  the  Nation. — Weaknesses  of  the  Articles  of  Con-     , 
federation,  no  power  to  tax,  no  central  government,  no  freedom     I 
of  trade ;  framing  the  Constitution.     Statesmen  of  the  time, 
such  as  Washington,  Franklin,  Madison,  Hamilton. 

The   Young  Republic. — The  inauguration  of  Washington, 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  the  removal  of  the  capital  to     j 
Washington,   the   purchase  of    Louisiana,    Lewis   and    Clark, 
Fulton  and  the  steamboat. 

The  War  of  1812. — Causes,  sea  fights,  commercial  in- 
dependence. 

New  Leaders. — Jackson,  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun. 

Growth  and  Progress. — The  purchase  of  Florida,  De  Witt  j 
Clinton  and  the  Erie  Canal,  Watts,  the  railroads  and  home 
making  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Morse  and  the  tele- 
graph, McCormick  and  the  reaper,  Howe  and  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, Texas  and  Oregon,  the  Mexican  War  and  the  gain  of 
territory,  gold  in  California. 

The  following  dates  and  events  associated  with  them  should 
be  memorized : 

1492     Columbus. 

1588     Drake  and  Spanish  Armada. 
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1607    Jamestown. 

1609     Hudson  River. 

1620     Pilgrims. 

1623     Settlement  of  New  Amsterdam. 

1664     English  Conquest  of  New  Amsterdam. 

1759    Fall  of  Quebec. 

1776    Declaration  of  Independence. 

1776    Battle  of  Long  Island  and  of  Trenton. 

1783     Treaty  of  Paris. 

1789    Washington's  Inauguration. 

1803     Purchase  of  Louisiana. 

1819     Purchase  of  Florida. 

1825     Opening  of  Erie  Canal. 

1848  Discovery  of  Gold  in  California.  Acquisition  of 
California. 

Historical  Monuments,  Statues  and  Tablets  connected  with 
the  history  studied  in  this  grade. 

Current  Events. — Any  occurrence  that  can  be  connected 
with  the  topics  of  the  grade,  and  any  other  occurrence  that 
may  become  historical  in  significance. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers. 

The  teacher  may  profitably  arrange  the  topics  of  each  grade 
around  a  central  thought.    When  thus  presented  the  topics  re- 
i    inforce  and  emphasize  one  another  like  the  successive  stages 
of  the  unfolding  plot  of  a  story. 

The  relation  of  each  topic  to  this  general  idea  as  well  as  to 
I   the  topic  already  presented  affords   opportunity   for   reviews 
I   from  different  points  of  view,  far  more  effective  than  mere 
rehearsal  of  facts  usually  termed  drill. 

As  a  result  of  such  instruction  the  children  grasp  the 
coherence  of  history,  and  are  not  bewildered  by  a  mass  of 
fragmentary  facts,  as  when  they  have  been  taught  a  series  of 
unrelated  stories.  The  power  thus  gained  may  be  tested  by 
their  ability  to  give  short  summaries  of  the  topic  or  of  the 
entire  work  of  the  term. 

Grade  6B. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  present  time,  related  with  European  history. 

Syllabus. 

Note. — It  is  to  be  definitely  understood  that  teachers,  with 
the  approval  of  their  principals,  shall  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment  in    determining    to    what    extent    each    topic    shall    be 

j  elaborated. 

I       Slavery. — The  first  slaves,  slave  ships,  the  effect  of  the 

j  cotton  gin,  a  slave's  life,  the  abolitionists.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
John  Brown. 

1  The  Civil  War. — Causes,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  formation 
of  the  Confederacy,  Jefferson  Davis,  Fort  Sumter,  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrimac,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Gettys- 
burg and  Vicksburg,  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,  Grant  and 
Lee  at  Appomattox,  results. 

A  Great  Nation. — The  purchase  of  Alaska,  a  transcon- 
tinental railroad,  immigration,  great  farms  and  cattle  ranches, 
development  of  iron  and  steel.  World's  Fair,  the  wonders  of 
electricity,  Edison  the  great  inventor,  great  cities  and  how  the 
people  live  in  them. 


A  World  Power. — The  Spanish-American  War,  causes, 
Manila  Bay,  Santiago,  results. 

New  Problems. — Island  possessions,  Colonies. 

Panama  Carnal. — History  now  in  the  making. 

The  following  dates  and  events  associated  with  them  should 
be  memorized : 

1492     Columbus. 

1588    Drake  and  Spanish  Armada. 

1607    Jamestown. 

1609     Hudson  River. 

1620     Pilgrims. 

1623     Settlement  of  New  Amsterdam. 

1664     English  Conquest  of  New  Amsterdam. 

1759     Fall  of  Quebec. 

1776     Declaration  of  Independence. 

1776     Battle  of  Long  Island  and  of  Trenton. 

1783     Treaty  of  Paris. 

1789     Washington's  Inauguration. 

1803     Purchase  of  Louisiana. 

1819     Purchase  of  Florida. 

1825     Opening  of  Erie  Canal. 

1848     Discovery  of  Gold  in  California. 

1861  Secession  of  States. 

1862  Monitor  and  Merrimac. 

1863  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
1863     Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg. 
1898     United  States  acquires  colonies. 
1914    Opening  of  Panama  Canal. 

Historic  Monuments,  Statues  and  Tablets  connected  with 
the  history  studied  in  this  grade. 

Current  Events. — Any  occurrence  that  can  be  connected 
with  the  topics  of  the  grade,  and  any  other  occurrence  that 
may  become  historical  in  significance. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers. 

The  teacher  may  profitably  arrange  the  topics  of  each  grade 
around  a  central  thought.  When  thus  presented  the  topics  re- 
inforce and  emphasize  one  another  like  the  successive  stages 
of  the  unfolding  plot  of  a  story. 

The  relation  of  each  topic  to  this  general  idea  as  well  as  to 
the  topic  already  presented  affords  opportunity  for  reviews 
from  different  points  of  view,  far  more  effective  than  the  mere 
rehearsal  of  facts  usually  termed  drill. 

As  a  result  of  such  instruction  the  children  grasp  the 
coherence  of  history,  and  are  not  bewildered  by  a  mass  of 
fragmentary  facts,  as  when  they  have  been  taught  a  series  of 
unrelated  stories.  The  power  thus  gained  may  be  tested  by 
their  ability  to  give  short  summaries  of  the  topic  or  of  the 
entire  work  of  the  term. 

Suggested  Methods  of  Teaching. 
History  in  the  5th  Year. 

In  this  year  the  teacher  should  make  definite  appeals  to  the 
child's  emotions,  imagination  and  will.  The  fundamental  aim 
here  is  not  to  store  the  child's  mind  with  detailed  facts,  but 
to  paint  vivid  pictures  so  as  to  give  the  pupil  lasting  im- 
pressions that  will  serve  as  a  background  for  more  intensive 
reading  and  historical  study,  that  will  arouse  noble  feelings 
and  high  ideals  and  will  lead  to  moral  conduct. 

The  child  is  still  fond  of  the  dramatic,  and  of  thrilling 
adventure :  the  material  outlined  for  the  work  of  this  year  is 
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specially  adapted  to  appeal  to  these  emotional  impulses  of 
children.  Teachers  should  therefore  use  such  methods  of 
presenting  the  topics  chosen  as  will  emphasize  the  deeds,  the 
daring,  the  hardships,  the  sacrifices,  the  courage,  the  persever- 
ance and  patriotism  of  heroic  leaders  and  their  followers. 

Excursions  and  Collections. — The  teacher  should  employ 
every  device  to  give  life  and  reality  to  these  men  and  events 
of  distant  days.  Visits  to  museums  give  this  sense  of  reality, 
as  do  excursions  to  historic  houses,  battlefields,  monuments 
and  statues,  and  the  collection  by  the  pupils  of  coins,  Indian 
relics  and  the  like. 

Pictures  and  Maps. — Pictures  help  us  to  realize  the  archi- 
tecture, costumes  and  implements  of  early  times.  Even  works 
of  art  like  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  Columbus  before 
Ferdinand,  and  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,  whose 
complete  accuracy  has  been  questioned,  may  be  utilized  with 
telling  effects.  The  stereoscope,  stereopticon  and  moving  pic- 
tures afford  opportunity  for  presenting  pictures  with  added 
vividness.  Too  frequent  use  can  hardly  be  made  of  maps. 
They  lend  reality  to  the  narrative  by  locating  the  site  where  an 
event  took  place,  and  they  often  present  more  quickly  and  more 
clearly  than  any  other  means  the  purpose  and  results  of  his- 
toric enterprises. 

Dramatization. — Dramatization  gives  the  children  a  chance 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  olden  times.  It  should  not,  however, 
become  an  end  in  itself,  but  should  be  employed  only  when  it 
serves  to  secure  clear  comprehension  of  facts  and  thereby  in- 
sures a  sound  emotional  appeal.  Festivals  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  dramatic  presentation  of  the  facts  of  history. 

Constructive  Work  and  Composition. — The  instruction  in 
history  may  also  be  reinforced  by  manual  work  as  in  the  con- 
struction of  Indian  weapons  or  Colonial  costumes,  by  writing 
imaginary  letters,  by  drawing  and  painting  illustrations  for 
compositions,  by  making  charts  to  show  the  claims  of  different 
nations  and  by  sketching  maps  to  show  the  location  of  English 
settlements,  or  the  Revolutionary  battlefields  near  New  York. 

These  aids  and  devices  should  not  be  restricted  to  making 
drills  and  reviews  interesting,  but  should  be  employed  at  every 
stage  of  instruction.  At  no  time  is  it  more  important  to  en- 
liven the  imagination  and  enlighten  the  understanding  than 
when  a  topic  in  history  is  introduced. 

Boo^.f.— Text-books  may  be  used  advantageously  by  pupils, 
and  the  habit  of  reading  books  on  history  taken  from  the  class 
library  and  the  public  library  should  be  inculcated.  Children 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  fuller  accounts  of  the  inventors, 
of  the  industrial  leaders  and  of  all  the  heroes  who  figure  in 
their  histories  as  well  as  in  fiction  and  poetry.  They  should 
read  aloud  or  tell  to  their  classmates  extracts  which  supplement 
the  text-books  available  in  the  classroom. 

Story-Telling. — Stories  of  persons  and  places  should  be 
enlivened  by  anecdotes  and  special  incidents  related  by  the 
teacher. 

Problems. — The  teacher  may  lead  the  children  to  discuss 
the  reason  for  historic  results  by  setting  such  problems  as 
"What  might  have  happened  to  Jamestown  had  Pocahontas 
failed  to  save  Captain  Smith's  life?"  or  "What  might  have 
been  the  result  if  Burgoyne  had  won  the  battle  of  Saratoga  ?" 

Organization. — Pupils  should  be  taught  the  art  of  selecting 
the  main  thought  of  a  lesson  or  chapter,  to  make  topical  out- 
lines, and  to  point  out  the  connection  between  one  lesson  and 


another.  They  should  learn  to  ask  questions  of  one  another  and 
of  the  teacher,  and  to  give  connected  oral  and  written  repro- 
ductions of  their  lessons  without  the  aid  of  questions. 

The  topic  Life  in  the  Colonies  should  not  be  treated  ex- 
clusively in  a  series  of  lessons.  Any  attempt  to  give  formal  in- 
struction, lists  of  occupations,  utensils,  etc.,  should  be  avoided. 

The  children  should  be  directed  mainly  to  the  actual  life  of 
the  early  settlers.  These  primitive  conditions  and  the  ways 
adapted  in  order  to  begin  living  in  the  wilderness  are  especially 
interesting  to  children  of  this  grade. 

The  ethical  lesson  that  honest,  hard  work  is  the  only  basis 
of  permanent  success  in  life  should  follow  from  the  stories  of 
the  early  pioneers. 

Why  did  so  many  European  nations  fit  out  expeditions  in 
search  of  the  land  of  spices? 


HISTORY  IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  YEARS. 
The  following  stories  of  Lincoln  and  Washington  are  suit- 
able for  reproduction  or  conversation  in  the  first  three  years : 


Abr.\ham  Lincoln. 


He  lived  in  a  log- 


(1)  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  poor  boy. 
cabin.    He  liked  to  read  and  study. 

(2)  He  was  a  very  bright  boy.  He  used  to  write  letters  for 
his  father  and  friends  who  could  not  write.  He  liked  to  work 
examples.  If  he  had  no  paper  he  would  use  the  coal  shovel 
and  some  chalk. 

(3)  When  he  grew  older  he  tried  to  help  his  mother  and 
father.  He  chopped  wood  for  the  neighbors.  He  worked  on 
their  farms.  They  paid  him  for  it.  He  gave  the  money  to  his 
mother. 

(4)  Abraham  Lincoln  liked  to  read.  He  did  not  have  many 
books  so  he  used  to  borrow  some.  He  was  very  careful  of  these 
books.    He  returned  them  as  soon  as  he  could. 

(5)  One  day  he  borrowed  a  book.  He  put  it  in  a  crack  in 
the  cabin.  The  rain  fell  that  night.  The  book  was  spoiled. 
Abraham  felt  very  sorry.  So  he  worked  very  hard  to  make 
money.     Then  he  could  pay  for  it. 

(6)  When  Abraham  became  a  man  he  was  made  president 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  very  kind  to  everyone.  The 
people  felt  very  sorry  when  he  died. 

A  great  man  was  born  in  a  little  log  cabin  like  this. 
(Teacher  draws  picture  on  board.)  He  was  very,  very  poor, 
indeed,  poorer  than  any  little  boy  here.  His  father  could 
not  write  or  read.  Many  days  this  little  fellow  did  not  have 
enough  to  eat.  This  chap  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  had 
no  chairs  in  this  home.  They  sat  on  little  stools  which  Abe 
helped  to  make,  and  they  looked  like  this.  (Teacher  draws 
picture  of  stool  on  board.)  The  table  was  very  much  like 
the  chair  and  the  bed  was  a  board  fastened  by  pegs  in  the 
walls.  Abe  climbed  on  these  pegs  to  his  bed.  His  mother 
made  all  his  clothes.  Abe  could  not  go  to  school  because 
there  was  none  near  his  home,  and  he  studied  the  books 
people  would  loan  him.  Sometimes  he  walked  miles  and  miles- 
to  get  a  book.  Abraham  had  no  paper  and  pencils  like  the 
boys  nowadays.  He  had  to  do  all  his  numbers  on  a  shovel 
with  some  charcoal.  When  this  was  filled  with  writing  he 
had  to  shave  the  wood  with  a  knife  to  clean  it. 

Think  of  it,  children,  Abraham  had  no  lamp  or  candle. 
He  had  to  sit  down  beside  the  fire  and  read  by  the  light  of 
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the  fire.  He  could  not  read  in  the  daytime  because  he  was 
always  helping  his  father.  He  had  to  chop  down  trees  with 
a  great  big  axe  like  this.     (Teacher  draws  axe  on  the  board.) 

Abe  was  always  kind.  One  day  when  he  was  riding,  he 
saw  some  pigs  stuck  in  the  mud.  Abe  felt  sorry  for  them 
and  pulled  them  out  one  by  one. 

When  this  little  fellow  became  a  man  he  saw  how  little 
negro  children  were  taken  from  their  mothers.  How  would 
you  little  boys  like  to  be  taken  from  your  mother's  arms  and 
sold?  That's  what  happened  to  some  people  when  Lincoln 
was  living.  He  was  very  angry  and  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  this. 
The  people  loved  him  and  made  him  president  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  is  an  incident  in  Lincoln's  life  which  may 
be  dramatized: 

Lincoln  (meets  two  friends)  :  Good  morning  friends.  May 
I  go  with  you. 

First  friend:  Yes,  certainly.  Isn't  it  cool  here  in  the 
woods. 

Second  friend :  Look,  there  is  a  bird.  It  has  fallen  out  of 
its  nest. 

Lincoln:   Where  is  it? 

First  friend :    Over  there  near  the  tree. 

(Lincoln  goes  over  to  the  tree,  picks  up  the  bird  and  puts 
it  back  into  the  nest.) 

Second  friend  :  Look,  he  is  picking  up  the  bird. 

First  friend :   He  is  putting  it  back  into  the  nest,  too. 

Lincoln :   Well,  here  I  am  again. 

Second  friend :   What  did  you  stop  to  do  that  for  ? 

Lincoln :  My  dear  friend.  I  would  not  be  able  to  sleep 
to-night  if  I  left  the  poor  bird  there  to  die  and  not  help  it. 

Lincoln  Exercise. 

(Child,  holding  card  inscribed  February  12,  1809.)  — 

Lincoln  was  born  upon  this  date, 

Kentucky  was  his  native  state. 
(Child,  holding  miniature  log  cabin) — 

In  a  home  like  this  he  lived  as  a  child, 

In  the  backwoods  country,  unsettled  and  wild. 
(Child,  holding  book,  slate  and  quill  pen) — 

Little  Abe,  as  a  scholar  was  very  bright, 

And  he  early  learned  to  read  and  write. 
(Child,  holding  miniature  flat-boat) — 

In  his  young  manhood  he  used  to  go 

In  a  boat  like  this  down  the  Ohio. 
(Child,  holding  a  small  axe)  — 

Hundreds  of  rails  he  split  to  gain 

His  homespun  clothes  of  coarse  brown  jean. 
(Child,  holding  a  pair  of  scales) — 

A  country  storekeeper  once  was  he. 

And  noted  for  his  honesty. 
(Child,  holding  books  and  papers) — 

He  studied  law  and  at  last  became 

A  man  of  more  than  local  fame. 
(Child,  holding  picture  of  Capitol) — 

To  the  halls  of  Congress  he  was  sent 

And  at  last  was  elected  President. 
(Child,  holding  roll  of  paper) — 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three 

Lincoln  declared  that  slaves  were  free. 


(Child,  holding  Hag)  — 

To  our  own  dear  flag,  red,  white  and  blue. 
Throughout  his  life  was  Lincoln  true. 

^;, Why  We  Love  Lincoln. 

A\hy  we  hold  Lincoln's  name  so  dear 

We  wish  to  tell  to  each  one  here. 
First  Child — 

Lincoln,  you  will  ever  find. 

To  bird  or  beast  was  always  kind. 
Second  Child — 

Lincoln  was  not  afraid  of  work. 

Though  hard  the  task,  he'd  never  shirk. 
Third  Child — 

He  was  not  afraid  to  do  the  right. 

Brave  and  honest  in  God's  sight. 
Fourth  Child — • 

True  to  his  mother  and  always  kind. 

An  honest  life  and  cheerful  mind. 
All— 

Why  we  love  Lincoln  we  have  told  to  you. 

He  was  kind  and  honest,  brave  and  true. 

George  Washington. 

(1)  When  Washington  was  a  little  boy  he  liked  to  play 
soldiers.  He  was  the  captain.  His  school  friends  were  the 
soldiers.    Then  they  had  marches  and  parades  and  battles. 

(2)  George  was  a  good  boy.  He  did  not  like  to  tell  lies. 
One  day  his  father  gave  him  a  hatchet.  George  liked  it  very 
much.  He  wanted  to  try  it.  So  he  chopped  one  of  his  father's 
cherry  trees.  His  father  saw  the  broken  tree.  He  asked 
George  who  did  it.  George  said,  "Father,  I  did  it.  I  cannot 
tell  a  lie." 

(3)  When  Washington  grew  up  he  became  a  soldier.  He 
was  very  brave.    He  helped  to  fight  to  make  America  free. 

(4)  Then  he  was  made  our  first  president.  He  is  called 
the  "Father  of  Our  Country." 

Dramatization. 

The  interest  in  the  lives  of  these  two  men  will  be  livened 
if  some  parts  were  dramatized.  For  example,  take  the  story 
of  Washington  and  the  cherry  three.  It  may  be  dramatized  in 
this  manner : 

Father :  Here,  George,  is  a  little  hatchet  for  your  birthday. 

George :  Thank  you,  father. 

Father:  Be  very  careful  with  it,  George.  (Father  walks 
away.) 

George:  Oh,  what  a  sharp  hatchet.  (Feels  the  edge  of 
the  hatchet.)  I  am  going  to  try  it  on  this  tree.  (Makes  mo- 
tion of  chopping.)  Oh,  see  it  is  falling.  Now,  I'll  look  for 
something  else  to  chop. 

Father  (comes  back)  :  What  do  I  see !  My  cherry  tree  has 
been  cut  down.  I  wonder  who  did  it.  I  must  ask  George. 
George,  come  here.  Do  you  know  who  chopped  my  cherry 
tree? 

George :  Yes,  father.    I  did  it  with  my  little  hatchet. 

Father:    I  will  forgive  you  because  3'ou  did  not  tell  a  lie. 
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Additional  Lincoln  and  Washington  Stories. 

(1)  When  Abraham  Lincohi  was  a  boy  he  was  very  poor. 
He  lived  with  his  parents  in  a  little  log-cabin.  He  was  a  good 
boy.  He  helped  his  mother  with  the  housework.  He  also 
helped  his  father  on  the  farm. 

(2)  Abraham  Lincoln  could  not  go  to  school  as  we  go. 
There  were  no  schools  near  his  home.  His  mother  taught  him 
to  read.  Lincoln  was  very  fond  of  reading.  He  read  every 
book  he  could  get.     Later  on  he  was  able  to  go  to  school. 

(3)  Abraham  Lincoln  was  very  honest.  Once  a  friend 
loaned  him  a  book.  The  snow  drifted  in  through  the  logs  of 
the  cabin  in  which  they  lived.  The  snow  spoiled  the  book. 
Abraham  Lincoln  chopped  down  trees  and  split  rails  for  three 
days  to  pay  for  the  book. 

(4)  Lincoln  helped  his  father  during  the  day.  At  night 
he  would  read.  He  read  his  favorite  books  again  and  again. 
When  a  teacher  came  to  live  near  the  home  of  Lincoln,  Abra- 
ham went  to  school.  He  studied  very  hard  for  he  wanted  to 
learn  a  great  deal. 

(5)  When  Lincoln  became  older  he  went  to  a  city  in  the 
South.  Here  he  saw  men  and  women  being  sold  like  animals. 
He  saw  their  masters  whip  them.  These  men  and  women  were 
negro  slaves.  Lincoln  began  to  hate  slavery.  He  felt  sorry 
for  the  slaves. 

(6)  Lincoln  was  a  favorite  with  the  people.  He  was  al- 
ways cheerful  and  bright.  He  became  a  lawyer.  He  made 
many  speeches.  The  people  wanted  Lincoln  to  be  their  presi- 
dent.    After  Lincoln  was  president  he  set  the  slaves  free. 

(7)  We  have  a  holiday  on  the  twenty-second  of  February. 
It  is  called  "Washington's  Birthday."  George  Washington  was 
born  in  a  little  farmhouse  in  Virginia.  He  was  a  good  boy 
who  always  obeyed  his  parents.  When  he  grew  up  he  wanted 
to  be  a  sailor.  His  mother  needed  him  at  home.  Washington 
did  not  become  a  sailor,  but  he  stayed  at  home  with  his  mother. 

(8)  When  Washington  was  a  little  boy  he  played  with  a 
hatchet.  He  chopped  down  one  of  his  father's  favorite  cherry 
trees.  His  father  was  very  angry.  He  asked  George  if  he 
had  chopped  down  the  tree.  George  said,  "Yes,  father,  I  did." 
His  father  said,  "I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  tree,  but  I  am  glad 
you  told  the  truth." 

(9)  George  Washington  was  very  fond  of  playing  soldiers. 
He  would  be  captain  over  all  the  other  boys  he  played  with. 
When  he  grew  to  be  a  man  he  really  became  a  soldier.  He  was 
a  very  good  soldier,  too. 

(10)  When  Washington  was  a  young  man  there  was  no 
president  in  this  country.  A  king  ruled  over  the  people.  This 
king  was  called  the  King  of  England.  He  did  not  let  the 
people  do  what  they  wanted  to  do.  The  people  did  not  like  the 
king. 

(11)  The  people  wanted  to  go  to  war  against  the  king. 
They  needed  a  leader.  They  asked  Washington  to  be  the 
leader.  Washington  helped  the  people  to  win  this  war.  The 
people  called  him  the  "Father  of  His  Country." 

(12)  When  the  war  was  over  the  people  needed  a  president. 
They  wanted  a  good  man  for  this.  They  knew  there  wasn't 
a  better  man  than  George  Washington.  So  they  asked  Wash- 
ington to  be  our  first  president. 


Dramatization.  ' 

Abralus/m  Lincoln's  Honesty. 

Scene :  Store,  Table,  Scales,  etc. 

Characters :  A  boy  as  Lincoln.    A  girl  as  a  purchaser. 

Lincoln  (behind  table)  :    "Good  morning,  madam." 

Purchaser :  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is  fine 
weather  we  are  having." 

Lincoln:  "Yes,  indeed.    How  can  I  serve  you  today?" 

Purchaser:  "Here  is  my  list.  You  can  put  the  things  into 
my  cart.  I'll  wait  outside.  Let  me  have  the  bill  when  it  is 
ready." 

(Purchaser  walks  out.  Lincoln  reads  list  and  gets  parcels 
ready.    He  carries  the  parcels  out  and  writes  items  on  paper.) 

Purchaser  (coming  into  the  store  again)  :  "Is  the  bill 
ready?" 

Lincoln  :    "Yes,  here  it  is." 

Purchaser:    "Here  is  the  money." 

Lincoln:    "Thank  you.     Good  morning." 

Purchaser:   "Good  morning."     (Goes  away.) 

Lincoln  (looking  over  bill,  starts  with  surprise)  :  "Why, 
I  charged  that  lady  six  cents  too  much.  She  lives  several 
miles  from  here.  I  must  return  the  money  to  her  at  once." 
(Starts  out  to  return  six  cents.)  „ 

IVashington  and  His  Hatchet.  - 

Scene :  Orchard.  Several  branches  placed  about  to  repre- 
sent trees. 

Characters:  Boy  as  George  Washington.  Boy  as  Mr. 
Washington. 

George  (playing  with  new  hatchet,  running  finger  along 
edge)  :  "I  am  so  happy  to  have  this  new  hatchet.  Father  was 
kind  to  give  it  to  me.  I  must  try  it  and  see  if  it  is  as  keen  as 
it  looks."  (Goes  up  to  tree.  Begins  to  chop  and  chop.  Tree 
falls.)  "Perhaps  I  was  disobedient  in  chopping  down  that 
lovely  tree.    Father  may  be  angry.    Here  he  comes  now." 

Mr.  Washington  (comes  into  orchard.  Looks  at  fallen 
tree.  Very  angry)  :  "Ah,  my  favorite  cherry  tree.  George, 
come  here.    Did  you  chop  down  that  tree?" 

George :   "Father,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie.    I  did." 

Mr.  Washington :  "I  am  sorry  you  chopped  down  the  poor 
little  tree,  but  I  am  proud  of  you  because  you  told  the  truth.  I 
shall  not  punish  you  today." 

Construction. 
Paper  folding:   George  Washington  hats. 
Paper   cutting:    Silhouette   pictures   of   Washington   and 
Lincoln.     Pictures  traced  from  cardboard  pattern.     Then  cut. 
Drawing :  Boy  with  hatchet  about  to  chop  tree. 

Poetry. 
To  be  read  to  the  class  or  learned  by  the  children. 
George  IVashington. 
When  great  and  good  George  Washington 

Was  a  little  boy  like  me, 
He  took  his  little  hatchet 

And  chopped  down  a  cherry  tree. 

And  when  his  father  called  him, 

He  then  began  to  cry, 
"I  did  it,  oh,  I  did  it, 

I  cannot  tell  a  lie." 
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His  father  did  not  scold  at  all, 

But  said,  "You  noble  youth, 
I'd  gladly  lose  ten  cherry  trees 

And  have  you  tell  the  truth." 

But  I  myself  am  not  quite  clear ; 

For  if  I  took  my  hatchet 
And  chopped  my  father's  cherry  tree, 

Oh,  wouldn't  I  just  catch  it! 

A  Girl's  Point  of  View. 
They  tell  about  George  Washington, 

How  good,  and  wise,  and  brave; 
He  left  his  home  plantation 

His  native  land  to  save. 

And  all  the  folks  admonish  us 

To  be  like  Washington, 
To  carry  on  the  glorious  work 

By  him  so  well  begun. 

I've  been  athinking,  as  for  me, 

That  I'd  prefer  another; 
If  I  should  copy  anyone. 

It  would  be  George's  mother. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  seven  years  old  he  helped 
his  father  in  all  heavy  labors  of  clearing  the  farm.  When 
he  was  eight  his  mother  died,  and  his  father  married  again. 
His  new  mother  became  very  fond  of  him  and  helped  to  im- 
prove him  in  his  studies.  He  went  to  a  school  house  five 
miles  from  his  home.  This  was  made  of  logs  with  small 
holes  bored  through  for  the  windows,  which  were  greased 
paper.  The  only  light  coming  in  this  school-room  was  by 
means  of  the  door.  Abraham's  folks  were  very  poor  and 
could  not  afford  to  buy  paper,  so  he  did  his  numbers  on  a 
wooden  shovel  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  when  the  shovel 
was  all  covered  he  would  take  a  knife  and  shave  it  off  clean 
again. 

His  stepmother  said  that  Abe  was  never  cross  and  he 
never  refused  to  do  anything  he  was  asked.  She  said  he  was 
the  best  boy  she  ever  saw. 

One  day  Abe  had  been  trying  to  make  himself  useful  and 
was  coming  home,  proudly  swinging  a  fish  from  his  line. 
Near  the  house  he  met  an  old  soldier,  and  as  he  stopped  to 
ask  questions  of  the  man,  a  thought  flashed  upon  him  that 
his  mother  told  him  to  be  kind  to  soldiers.  So  he  gave  the 
man  his  fish  and  went  home  empty-handed,  yet  happy  that 
he  had  done  a  patriotic  act. 

When  Abe  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  he  made  a  mistake  in 
change  and  charged  a  poor  woman  six  cents  too  much.  When 
the  store  closed  he  walked  three  miles  in  the  pouring  rain  to 
give  her  the  money. 

A  man  was  trying  to  get  a  herd  of  pigs  on  board  a  boat. 
The  more  the  man  tried  to  drive  them  the  more  they  would 
not  go.  As  the  pigs  would  not  be  coaxed,  Abraham  carried 
them  one  by  one  in  his  arms  and  put  them  on  board. 


Abraham  Lincoln  stood  in  an  auction-room  where  slaves 
were  sold.  He  heard  the  auctioneer  tell  just  what  each  slave 
was  best  fitted  for.  He  saw  those  poor  slaves  crying  as  they 
were  separated  never  to  meet  again.  He  said  "I'll  hit  that 
hard  some  day,  with  the  help  of  God."  It  wasn't  many  years 
after  that,  he  put  an  end  to  all  slavery. 

Abe  grew  very  fast,  and  at  an  early  age  was  six  feet  four 
inches  tall.  He  could  outrun  and  outwrestle  all  his  com- 
panions. He  could  chop  logs  faster,  split  more  rails  in  a 
day,  carry  heavier  logs  than  any  boy  in  his  neighborhood. 

When  Abe  was  sixteen  years  old  he  took  charge  of  a  flat- 
boat.  One  night  after  the  boat  was  tied  up  to  the  shore  they 
were  attacked  by  seven  negroes,  who  came  aboard  intending 
to  kill  and  rob  them.  Abe  quickly  cut  his  boat  adrift  and 
fought  these  men  till  each  jumped  overboard  and  swam  for 
his  life. 

Some  fellows  were  in  a  store  lounging  about  and  using 
profane  language  in  the  presence  of  women.  Lincoln  said, 
"Don't  use  such  language."  The  fellow  replied,  "Who  are 
you?  I'll  swear  where  I  please.  I  can  lick  you."  Lincoln 
said,  "When  the  ladies  are  gone  I'll  give  you  a  chance."  The 
women  departed  and  the  fellow  went  for  Lincoln,  but  he  felt 
the  strength  of  Lincoln's  blows.  He  begged  for  mercy  and 
Lincoln  bathed  the  fellow's  face  to  relieve  the  pain. 

Abe  always  borrowed  books  from  the  neighbors.  One  of 
these  books  he  took  to  read  in  his  bed,  which  was  in  the  loft. 
He  laid  it  between  the  logs  in  the  walls,  and  a  sudden  rain 
in  the  night  drenched  it.  The  owner  refused  to  accept  the 
book  and  made  Abe  pull  fodder  for  three  whole  days  to 
pay  for  it.  But  at  the  end  of  the  three  days  Abe  owned  his 
first  book,  and  often  he  would  throw  himself  down  by  the 
fireplace  and  read  this  book  at  night. 

Washington. 

George  Washington's  mother  had  a  horse  of  which  she  was 
very  proud.  One  day  George  said  to  his  friends,  "If  you 
will  help  me  catch  the  horse,  I  will  ride  it."  Early  the  next 
morning,  they  caught  the  horse.  George  sprang  on  its  back. 
The  horse  became  angry  and  leaped  high  in  the  air.  In  doing 
so  it  burst  a  blood  vessel  and  fell  down  dead. 

At  breakfast,  Mrs.  Washington  asked  if  the  boys  had  seen 
her  favorite  horse.  They  were  frightened,  and  no  one  spoke. 
Then  George  said,  "The  sorrel  is  dead,  mother.  I  killed  it." 
For  a  moment  his  mother  was  angry,  then  she  said,  "I  am 
sorry  the  horse  is  dead,  but  I  am  proud  of  my  son.  He  is  not 
afraid  to  speak  the  truth." 

When  George  \^'ashington  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
thought  he  would  like  to  be  a  sailor.  Flis  brother  Lawrence 
said  he  might  do  as  he  wished.  He  found  a  ship  that  he 
thought  would  be  the  right  one  for  George.  His  clothes  were 
packed  and  he  was  almost  ready  to  say  good-bye  when  his 
mother  said,  "Don't  go,  my  boy ;  I  cannot  do  without  you." 
"If  it  grieves  you  so,  my  mother,"  said  George,  "I  will  remain 
with  you."  So  he  stayed  at  home  with  her  and  the  other 
children. 

When  George  Washington  was  a  young  man,  he  learned 
to  be  a  surveyor.  Surveyors  measure  the  land.  They  measure 
people's  gardens  and  farms  and  can  tell  just  where  to  put  the 
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fences.  They  tell  how  much  land  belongs  to  you.  To  be  a 
good  surveyor,  you  have  to  be  very  careful,  indeed,  and  make 
no  mistakes.  George  Washington  was  so  careful  that  he  was 
the  best  surveyor  in  the  land. 

When  Washington  became  a  man  he  was  a  very  brave 
soldier.  He  fought  for  his  country.  He  was  the  leader  of  our 
army  and  defeated  the  English  in  a  great  war.  He  is  now 
called  "The  Father  of  his  Country."  The  people  so  loved 
and  honored  him  that  they  made  him  their  first  President. 
All  boys  should  do  as  Washington  did : 

Do  your  best,  your  very  best. 
And  do  it  every  day. 

George  Washington  and  the  Cherry  Tree. 

Place. — A  garden  with  a  cherry  tree  in  it. 

Mr.  Washington. — This  is  a  fine  cherry  tree. 
Gardener. — Yes,  sir.    It  is  a  little  tree  now,  but  it  is  grow- 
ing fast. 

Mr.  W. — Of  all  my  trees  I  like  this  tree  best.  Take  good 
care  of  it,  gardener. 

G. — I  will,  sir. 

Mr.  W. — Here  comes  my  little  boy  George.  George,  I 
have  something  in  my  pocket  for  you.  Here  is  a  little  hatchet 
for  your  birthday. 

Geo. — Thank  you,  father. 

Mr.  W. — Where  have  you  planted  my  other  trees,  gardener? 

G. — I'll  show  you.    This  way,  sir. 

Geo. — What  a  nice  little  hatchet!  What  shall  I  do  with  it? 
Here  is  a  little  cherry  tree.  I  wonder  if  I  could  chop  it  down  1 
I'll  just  try  it.  Chop  1  Chop !  It  falls  1  What  fun !  Oh,  here 
comes  the  gardener !    What  will  he  say  ? 

G. — Oh,  see  the  cherry  tree!  Some  one  has  cut  it  down. 
What  a  shame !  Who  could  have  been  so  bad  !  I  must  go  and 
tell  Mr.  Washington  right  away. 

Geo. — I  wish  I  had  not  done  it.  Here  comes  my  father 
now.  What  shall  I  say  if  he  asks  me  who  did  it?  If  I  tell  the 
truth  he  will  punish  me.     Oh,  what  shall  I  do! 

Mr.  W. — Where  is  it?  Oh,  who  has  done  this?  Who  has 
dared  to  cut  down  my  favorite  cherry  tree !  Geo.,  come  here ! 
Do  you  know  who  cut  down  this  tree? 

Geo. — Father,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie.  I  did  it  with  my  little 
hatchet. 

Mr.  W. — My  boy,  you  did  wrong  to  cut  down  the  cherry 
tree,  but  I  forgive  you  because  you  told  the  truth  so  bravely. 
I  would  rather  lose  a  thousand  cherry  trees  than  have  you 
tell  a  lie. 


(1)  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  little  log-cabin.  There 
were  no  schools  near  him.  His  mother  taught  him  to  read 
and  write.  After  a  while  a  school  teacher  came  to  the  town. 
Then  Lincoln  went  to  school.  He  studied  very  hard.  He  had 
to  do  most  of  his  studying  at  night.  He  had  to  help  his  father 
during  tlie  day.    He  helped  cut  down  trees  and  split  rails. 

(2)  The  house  in  which  Lincoln  was  born  was  a  log-cabin. 
It  was  a  house  built  of  rough  logs.    There  was  just  one  large 


room.  They  had  no  window  panes.  Instead  skins  of  animals 
hung  over  the  openings.  The  Lincoln  family  were  quite  happy 
in  this  home.    All  of  their  neighbors  had  homes  just  like  this. 

(3)  Once  Lincoln  worked  in  a  store.  A  customer  came  in 
for  a  half-pound  of  tea.  It  was  almost  dark.  Lincoln  put  the 
weight  on  the  scale  and  weighed  the  tea.  The  next  morning 
he  saw  that  he  had  only  given  the  woman  four  ounces  of  tea. 
He  closed  the  store  and  carried  another  four  ounces  of  tea  to 
the  customer.     People  called  him,  "Honest  Abe." 

(4)  When  Lincoln  worked  as  a  storekeeper  he  had  time  to 
study.  He  became  interested  in  politics.  He  practiced  mak- 
ing speeches.  One  day  he  received  a  book  on  law.  He  began 
to  study  law.  He  borrowed  books  from  his  friends.  Later  he 
became  a  lawyer. 

(5)  In  the  South  white  men  were  allowed  to  have  slaves. 
Slaves  were  negroes.  White  men  bought  and  sold  them  just 
as  a  man  today  would  buy  and  sell  a  horse  or  a  cow.  Some- 
times slaves  were  very  happ)^  They  were  the  slaves  with  kind 
masters.  But  many  of  the  slaves  were  not  happy  at  all.  They 
were  the  slaves  who  had  cruel  masters.  They  were  whipped 
when  they  did  not  work  hard  enough.  Some  slaves  had  work 
to  do  that  they  did  not  like.  They  had  to  stand  in  the  hot  sun 
and  pick  cotton.    Lincoln  felt  very  sorry  for  these  slaves. 

(6)  The  people  became  very  fond  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
because  he  was  so  kind  and  honest.  They  elected  him  Presi- 
dent. Lincoln  was  sorry  when  the  people  who  kept  slaves 
began  to  quarrel  with  the  people  who  did  not  keep  slaves. 
There  was  a  long  war.  It  was  called  "The  Civil  War." 
Lincoln  set  the  slaves  free.  They  were  happy  when  they  were 
free. 

(7)  When  the  war  was  over  everyone  was  glad  to  have 
peace  again.  There  were  a  few  people  in  the  South  who  hated 
Lincoln  because  he  set  the  slaves  free.  One  night  when 
Lincoln  was  in  the  theatre  one  of  these  men  shot  him.  He  died 
the  next  day.  The  whole  country  was  in  deep  sorrow.  The 
people  knew  they  had  lost  their  best  friend. 

(8)  Washington  was  born  on  the  twenty-second  of  Feb- 
ruary. His  home  was  a  farm  house  in  Virginia.  He  was  an 
obedient  boy.  His  father  died  when  George  was  ten  years 
old.  His  mother  had  him  educated.  He  became  a  surveyor. 
A  surveyor  measures  land. 

(9)  When  George  was  a  surveyor  he  had  a  good  chance 
to  prove  that  he  was  brave  and  strong.  He  had  to  climb 
mountains  and  wade  through  deep  waters.  Often  he  had  to 
sleep  on  the  ground.  He  was  in  danger  of  meeting  unfriendly 
Indians.  Washington  was  not  afraid.  It  was  the  hard  work 
that  fitted  him  to  be  a  soldier.    He  became  a  soldier. 

(10)  The  King  of  England  ruled  the  people  of  this  country 
while  Washington  was  growing  to  manhood.  The  king  and  the 
people  became  unfriendly  after  a  while.  The  people  went  to 
war  against  the  king.  They  wanted  someone  to  command  their 
soldiers.  They  knew  Washington  was  brave.  'So  they  asked 
him  to  be  their  commander-in-chief.  The  war  was  called  "The 
Revolution." 

(11)  When  Washington  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armv  he  did  not  have  an  easv  time.    The  men  were  not  good 
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soldiers.  They  did  not  have  good  food  or  warm  clothing. 
Sometimes  they  had  to  go  barefoot  through  the  snow.  But 
Washington  showed  these  men  how  to  fight  and  how  to  be 
brave.    At  last  they  won  "The  Revolution." 

(12)  When  the  Revolution  was  over  Washington  was 
about  fifty  years  old.  He  was  glad  to  go  back  to  his  home. 
But  he  could  not  stay  there  long.  The  people  gave  a  new 
name  to  this  country.  They  called  it  "The  United  States  of 
America."  Now,  they  needed  a  president.  Everyone  said, 
"Washington  must  be  our  president."  So  Washington  had  to 
leave  his  home  and  go  to  New  York  and  be  made  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(13)  Washington  was  a  good  president  as  well  as  a  good 
soldier.  People  always  said  they  knew  he  would  do  the  thing 
that  was  right.  He  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth.  When 
Washington  died  the  whole  country  mourned.  Ever  since  he 
has  been  called  "The  Father  of  His  Country." 

Construction. 

Drawing:   Log-cabin.     School  house  attended  by  Lincoln. 

Charts :  Pictures  and  postals  collected  by  children.  Pic- 
tures explained  by  teacher. 

Scrap  Books :  Pictures  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  put 
into  scrap  books. 

Poetry. 

To  be  read  to  the  class,  or  to  be  learned  by  the  children. 

Washington. 

Of  all  the  great  men  that  have  lived 

And  served  their  country  well. 
There's  one  far  greater  than  them  all, 

Whose  name  I  now  will  tell. 
His  deeds  are  known  throughout  the  land. 

His  name  renown  has  won ; 
Who  is  it  we  all  love  so  well? 

Our  own  dear  Washington. 

The  English  tried  to  take  this  land. 

And  claim  it  as  their  own — 
This  land  so  bright  and  beautiful — 

The  land  we  call  our  home. 
They  came  across  the  ocean 

With  cannon,  sword  and  gun; 
Who  drove  them  back  to  whence  they  came  ? 

Our  own  dear  Washington. 

The  Twenty-second  of  February. 

Pale  is  the  February  sky. 

And  brief  the  mid-day's  sunny  hours ; 

The  wind-swept  forest  seems  to  sigh 

For  the  sweet  time  of  leaves  and  flowers. 


For  this  chill  season  now  again 

Brings,  in  its  annual  round,  the  morn 

When,  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men. 
Our  glorious  Washington  was  born. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 

The  Name  of  Washington. 

A  nobleness  to  try  for, 

A  name  to  live  and  die  for — 

The  name  of  Washington ! 
His  grandeur  we  will  try  for, 
His  name  we'll  live  and  die  for — • 

The  name  of  Washington ! 

— George  Parsons  Lathrop. 

Faithful  Unto  Death. 

His  work  is  done,  his  toil  is  o'er ; 
A  martyr  for  our  land  he  fell — 
The  land  he  loved,  that  loved  him  well ; 

Honor  his  name  forever  more ! 

R.  H.  Titherington. 

No  Slave  Beneath  the  Flag. 

No  slave  beneath  that  starry  flag, 

The  emblem  of  the  free ! 
No  fettered  hand  shall  wield  the  brand 

That  smites  for  liberty: 
No  tramp  of  servile  armies 

Shall  shame  Columbia's  shore, 
For  he  who  fights  for  freedom's  rights 

Is  free  for  ever  more ! 


Washington  and  His  Hatchet. 

He  had  a  hatchet — little  George— 

A  hatchet  bright  and  new. 
And  sharp  enough  to  cut  a  stick — 

A  little  stick — in  two. 

He  hacked  and  whacked,  and  whacked  and  hacked, 

This  sturdy  little  man; 
He  hacked  a  log  and  hacked  a  fence, 

As  round  about  he  ran. 

He  hacked  his  father's  cherry  tree 

And  made  an  ugly  spot; 
The  bark  was  soft,  the  hatchet  sharp, 

And  little  George  forgot. 

You  know  the  rest.    The  father  frowned 

And  asked  the  reason  why ; 
You  know  the  good  old  story  runs ; 

He  could  not  tell  a  lie. 


Yet  has  no  month  a  prouder  day, 
Not  even  when  the  summer  broods 

O'er  meadows  in  their  fresh  array. 
Or  autumn  tints  the  glowing  woods. 


The  boy  that  chopped  that  cherry  tree 

Soon  grew  to  be  a  youth; 
At  work  and  books  he  hacked  away. 

And  still  he  told  the  truth. 
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The  youth  became  a  famous  man, 

Above  six  feet  in  height, 
And  when  he  had  good  work  to  do 

He  hacked  with  all  his  might. 

He  fought  the  armies  that  the  king 

Had  sent  across  the  sea ; 
He  battled  up  and  down  the  land 

To  set  his  country  free. 

For  seven  long  years  he  hacked  and  whacked 

With  all  his  might  and  main, 
Until  the  British  sailed  away, 

And  did  not  come  again. 

— Selected. 

Washington's    Birthday. 
Yet  has  no  month  a  prouder  day, 

Not  even  when  the  summer  broods 
O'er  meadows  in  their  fresh  array, 

Or  autumn  tints  the  glowing  woods. 

For  this  chill  season  now  again 

Brings,  in  its  annual  rounds,  the  mom 

When  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
Our  glorious  Washington  was  born. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Recitation. 
Dear  little  boys  whose  birthday  comes 

With  Washington's  today, 
You  may  not  be  the  President, 

Although  perhaps  you  may. 
But  each  who  does  the  best  he  can 
May  be,  like  him,  a  noble  man. 

The  Champion. 

Like  Washington  I'd  like  to  be 
The  champion  of  liberty  ! 

Like  Washington  Fd  like  to  keep 

My  courage  up,  through  dangers  deep. 

Like  Washington  Fd  like  to  grace 
My  country's  highest,  proudest  place. 

Like  Washington  Fd  love  to  gain 
The  honor  of  my  countrymen. 

Like  Washington  Fd  like  my  name 
Inscribed  upon  the  scroll  of  fame. 

Like  Washington  I  mean  to  say 
I'm  truth's  brave  champion  every  day. 
*         *         *         * 

A  shield  booklet  would  be  interesting  to  the  children.  It  is 
suitable  for  both  Lincoln's  and  Washington's  Birthdays  and  is 
made  of  three  shield-shaped  leaves,  the  outer  one  to  be  used 
as  a  cover,  the  inner  leaves  having  either  maxims  or  a  few 


descriptive  words,  as :  George  Washington  was  our  first  presi- 
dent. He  loved  his  country.  He  was  good  and  wise.  He  was 
a  brave  soldier.  On  the  other  leaf  such  maxims  as:  "Think 
before  you  speak."  "Be  careful  to  keep  your  promise."  "Do 
not  speak  when  others  are  speaking."  The  cover  of  the  booklet 
may  have  stars  and  stripes  to  produce  the  proper  effect. 

If  I  had  been  Washington,  ah,  what  then? 
Why  I'd  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  men. 
And  my  picture  would  hang  on  many  a  wall. 
And  I  should  be  loved  and  praised  by  all. 

— Martha  Banks. 

If  all  the  trees  were  cherry  trees. 

And  every  little  boy. 
Should  have,  like  young  George  Washington, 

A  hatchet  for  his  toy. 
And  use  it  in  a  way  unwise. 
What  should  we  do  for  cherry  pies  ? 

— Selected. 

Like  Washington. 

Characters — Joe,  Harry,  Ben. 

Joe — I  am  so  tired  of  hearing  about  George  Washington! 
One  would  think  that  everyone  else  is  good  for  nothing.  I 
don't  think  much  of  him,  anyhow. 

Harry — Neither  do  I.  I  should  like  to  know  what  great 
things  he  did.  Mother  says  she  wants  me  to  be  just  like  him. 
I  guess  it  would  be  easy  enough. 

Ben — I  know,  for  one  thing,  he  was  always  kind  and 
obedient  to  his  mother. 

Joe  and  Harry — Always? 

Ben — Yes.  Besides,  he  was  always  so  just  and  honest  that 
his  schoolmates  used  to  ask  him  to  settle  their  quarrels. 

Harry — Is  that  true? 

Joe — Did  they  really? 

Ben — Oh,  I  know  more  about  him.  He  was  never  impolite 
to  anyone. 

Joe  and  Harry — Oh-h-h  ! 

Ben — And  his  writing  books  were  marvels  of  neatness. 

Joe — Gracious ! 

Harry— My ! 

Ben — And  he  always  did  what  was  right,  whether  it  was 
pleasant  or  not.    Also 

Joe — Oh,  stop,  stop !     Please  don't  tell  us  any  more ! 

Harry — I'm  afraid  it  isn't  so  very  easy  to  be  like  George 
Washington,  after  all ! 

Hoza  Washington  Got  Out  of  a  Trap. 

After  the  battle  of  Trenton  Washington  went  back  across 
the  Delaware  River.  He  had  not  enough  men  to  fight  the 
whole  British  Army.  But  the  American  army  were  glad  when 
they  heard  that  he  had  beaten  the  Hessians.  They  sent  him 
more  soldiers.  Then  he  went  back  across  the  river  again. 
There  was  a  British  general  in  command  named  Cornwallis. 
He  marched  to  Trenton  to  fight  against  Washington.  But  the 
British  had  more  men  than  the  Americans  had.  Night  came 
and  they  could  not  see  to  fight.  There  was  a  little  creek  be- 
tween the  two  armies.     Washington  had  not  enough  boats  to 
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carry  his  men  across  the  river,  and  CornwalHs  was  sure  to  beat 
him  if  they  should  fight  a  battle  the  next  morning.  Cornwallis 
said,  "I  will  catch  the  fox  in  the  morning." 

He  called  Washington  a  fox.  He  though  he  had  him  in  a 
trap.  Cornwallis  sent  for  more  soldiers  to  come  to  Princeton 
in  the  morning.    He  wanted  them  to  help  him  catch  the  fox. 

But  foxes  sometimes  get  out  of  traps.  When  it  was  dark 
Washington  had  all  his  camp  fires  lighted.  He  put  men  to 
digging  where  the  British  could  hear  them.  He  made  Corn- 
wallis think  that  he  was  getting  ready  to  fight  in  the  morning. 

But  Washington  did  not  stay  in  Trenton.  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  caught  like  a  fox  in  a  trap.  He  could  not  get  across  the 
river.  He  knew  a  place  where  the  British  army  were.  He 
took  that  road  and  got  behind  the  British  army.  Washington 
went  out  of  Trenton  in  the  darkness.  He  left  Cornwallis 
watching  him  at  the  front  door,  while  he  marched  quietly  out 
of  the  back  door.  The  Americans  left  a  few  men  to  keep 
up  the  fires  and  to  make  a  noise  like  digging.  Before  morning 
these  slipped  away,  too.  When  morning  came  Cornwallis  went 
to  catch  his  fox.    But  the  fox  was  not  there. 

The  acrostics  may  be  used  for  a  part  of  a  little  celebration 
for  the  festal  day. 

Each  child  who  takes  part  may  recite  one  line,  the  initial 
letter  being  printed  in  red  or  blue  on  a  white  ground,  to  be 
fastened  on  a  child's  chest  as  a  breastplate  would  be  and  when 
complete  spelling  Washington : 

W-ho  for  his  country  bravely  fought, 
A-nd  gave  his  help  in  every  way, 
S-o  forthwith  let  his  name  be  brought, 
H-is  birthday  is  today. 
I-n  battles,  strifes,  for  Freedom's  right, 
N-ot  once  from  duty  did  he  swerve, 
G-ive  honor  now  with  all  your  might 
T-o  one  honor  does  deserve. 
O-h,  Washington,  brave  Washington, 
N-obly  has  your  work  been  done. 

W-hat  man  throughout  this  land  of  ours, 
A-11  people  honor  give  today, 
S-o  noble,  truthful,  brave  he  towers, 
H-is  name  for  manliness  shall  stand, 
I-n  our  loved  country's  sorest  need, 
N-o  one  more  quickly  found  a  way, 
G-iving  heart  and  soul  and  bravest  deed, 
T-o  free  our  land  from  foreign  greed. 
O-h  to  you,  the  nation's  surest  stay, 
N-ot  enough  honor  can  we  say. 

George  Washington. 

All  people,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  feel  this  day 
(February  22)  that  there  is  one  treasure  common  to  them  all, 
that  is  the  fame  and  character  of  Washington.  H  Washing- 
ton had  one  passion  more  strong  than  another  it  was  love  of 
country.  His  virtues,  his  candor,  his  love  of  justice  were  un- 
exampled. Just  honor  to  him  can  only  be  rendered  by  observ- 
ing his  precepts  and  imitating  his  example. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  chosen  for  oral  reproduction  we 
may  include  incidents  of  his  childhood,  youth  and  manhood ; 
stories  which  reveal  his  strong  character,  his  love  of  country, 
daring  deeds  of  valor,  courage  and  patriotism,  his  justice  in  all 


things,  filial  love,  shown  by  giving  up  desire  to  become  a  sailor, 
his  work  as  surveyor,  going  into  forests  alone,  no  fear  to  under- 
take to  do  things — things  that  he  did  were  well  done — why 
chosen  to  be  a  general,  how  he  won  the  confidence  and  love  of 
soldiers  and  of  people,  traits  that  fitted  him  for  president? 
Why  known  as  "Father  of  His  Country"?  Our  flag,  by  whon] 
made,  at  whose  suggestion? 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  too  many  suggestions  and 
stories,  as  many  others  can  be  found  by  referring  to  Irving's 
Life  of  Washington,  Johonnot's  Stories  of  Our  Country,  The 
Story  Hour  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Scudder's  George  Wash- 
ington. An  excellent  supplementary  reading  lesson  suitable 
for  these  years  may  be  found  in  Buckwalter  Third  Reader, 
entitled  "George  Washington"  I  and  II,  pages  81-84.  Many 
maxims  are  also  given  in  this  reader. 

The  plan  of  model  compositions,  as  outlined  in  the  Mono- 
graph of  October,  1907,  cannot  be  improved  on,  so  no  addi- 
tional suggestions  are  given. 

Make  your  sentences  simple  in  structure  as  well  as  in  choice 
of  words. 

As  a  model  the  following  may  be  used,  other  stories  may 
be  readily  formed  from  it. 

On  February  22,  1732,  George  Washington  was  born  in 
Virginia.  He  was  truthful  and  brave.  He  became  our  first 
president.    He  is  sometimes  called  the  "Father  of  His  Country." 

Some  of  the  maxims  of  Washington  are  given,  so  that  a 
few  of  them  may  be  chosen  as  mottoes. 

Speak  not  when  others  speak,  nor  jog  the  table  or  desk  on 
which  another  reads  or  speaks.  Turn  not  your  back  to  otherSj 
especially  when  speaking. 

Come  not  near  the  books  or  writings  of  anyone,  so  as  to 
read  them  unasked.  Read  no  letters,  books  or  papers  in  com- 
pany. Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform,  but  be  care- 
ful to  keep  your  promises.  Mock  not  nor  jest  at  anytliing  of 
importance. 

Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice  or  envy. 

Whisper  not  in  the  company  of  others.  Be  not  apt  to  relate 
news  if  you  know  not  the  truth  thereof. 

When  another  speaks  be  attentive  yourself  and  disturb  not 
the  audience. 

Speak  no  evil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is  unjust. 

Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  some  sign  of  respect 
to  those  present. 

Show  not  yourself  glad  of  the  misfortunes  of  another,  even 
though  he  were  your  enemy. 

When  a  man  does  all  that  he  can,  even  though  it  succeed  not 
well  blame  him  not  that  did  it. 

When  you  reprove  another  be  not  blamable  yourself,  for 
example  is  more  prevalent  than  precept. 

Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the  disparagement 
of  anyone. 

Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality,  if  you  esteem 
your  own  reputation,  for  it  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad 
company. 

When  your  superiors  talk  to  anybody  hear  them,  neither 
talk  nor  laugh. 

For  reading  to  children,  not  especially  for  reproduction,  the 
following  story  might  be  used : 

Note. — For  additional  work  for  the  first  year  see  page  42. 
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HISTORY— 4A 

Outline  by  Weeks. 

First  Week. 
Manhattan — Bowling  Green,  Fraunces'  Tavern. 

Second  Week. 
McGowan's  Pass  in  Central  Park. 

Third  Week. 
Golden  Hill. 

Fourth  Week. 
Jumel  Mansion. 

Fifth  Week. 
Fort  George. 

Sixth  Week. 
Van  Cortlandt  Mansion  and  Park. 

Seventh  Week. 
Drake  Park  at  Hunt's  Point. 

Eighth  Week. 
Poe  Cottage  and  Park.     Lorillard  Museum  and  Mansion. 

Ninth  Week. 
Fort  Schuyler. 

Tenth  Week. 
Brooklyn— Battle  Pass  Tablet  (Prospect  Park). 

Eleventh  Week. 
Maryland  Monument  (Prospect  Park). 

Tzvelfth  Week. 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Arch,  Fort  Greene. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
Prison  Ship  Martyrs'  Monument. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Navy  Yard. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Queens — Bowne  House,  Flushing. 

Si.vteenth  Week. 
Moore  House,  Newtown. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
King  Mansion,  Jamaica. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Richmond — Fort  Wadsworth. 

Nineteenth  Week. 
Fort  Tompkins. 

Twentieth  Week. 
Billop  House. 

Details  of  Work. 

First  Week — Manhattan  :  Bowling  Green. 

Bowling  Green  is  famous  as  the  place  where  the  statue 

of  King  George  III  stood  during  the  Revolutionary  War.    A 

tablet  is  fastened  to  the  wall  of  a  house  at  No.  1  Broadway  to 


mark  the  place  where  the  statue  once  stood.  On  the  Common 
George  Washington  read  aloud  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776.  The  citizens  tore  down  the  iron  railing 
around  the  statue  and  battered  down  the  heads  of  the  royal 
family  from  the  posts.  Then  they  pulled  down  the  statue  and 
carried  it  away  to  be  made  into  bullets. 

Fraunces'  Tavern. 
This  is  a  house  that  Etienne  De  Lancey  built  and  lived  in 
until  1762,  when  it  was  turned  into  a  tavern  by  Sam  Fraunces. 
Here  Washington  had  his  headquarters  and  bade  his  officers 
farewell  when  the  Revolution  ended.  There  is  a  tablet  near 
the  Pearl  street  entrance  of  the  tavern. 

Second  Week — McGowan's  Pass  in  Central  Park. 
During  the  revolution  Central  Park  was  a  rough  and  rocky 
section  through  which  ran  a  road  called  McGowan's  Pass  after 
Daniel  McGowan  who  owned  a  farm  near  by.  The  pass  was 
an  important  avenue  to  Harlem.  Here  on  September  15,  1776, 
the  last  of  the  tired  stragglers  passed,  and  scarcely  were  they 
out  of  sight  when  a  party  of  showily  uniformed  British  horse- 
men rode  up  followed  by  a  long  line  of  troops,  and  demanded 
of  a  lad  who  happened  to  be  there  if  he  knew  in  which  direc- 
tions the  rebels  had  gone.  The  lad,  Andrew  McGowan,  was 
a  faithful  little  patriot,  and  had  no  idea  of  helping  the  enemy. 
He  guided  the  hated  redcoats  along  a  road  that  led  them  away 
from  the  weary  Americans,  and  after  taking  them  over  a 
round  about  path  he  managed  to  slip  away  and  get  back  to 
his  home.  In  spite  of  his  clever  ruse  the  English  met  a  few 
of  the  retreating  patriots  and  a  skirmish  took  place  in  which 
one  American  was  killed. 

Third  Week — Goloen  Hill. 

I 

From  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  in  Broadway,  two  minutes' 
walk  toward  the  east  and  we  stand  on  Golden  Hill,  the  ground 
reddened  by  the  first  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  Where  John  street  touches  William  is  a  dingy 
tablet  on  a  dingy  house-wall  which  tells  of  the  shedding  of  that  j 
martyr  blood  in  1770.  Cross  William  street  from  the  tablet, 
count  six  houses  toward  the  north  and  we  stand  before  Golden 
Hill  Inn,  which  is  so  freshened  up  that  it  is  impossible  to  | 
believe  it  to  be  over  100  years  old. 

The  colonists  bitterly  opposed  the  Stamp  Act  passed  in 
1765.  When  it  was  repealed  they  set  up  the  Libery  Pole. 
The  dragging  down  of  this  pole  by  the  British  soldiers  led  to 
the  battle  of  Golden  Hill.  The  battlefield  was  back  of  the  inn 
on  what  is  now  a  small  yard. 

Gold    street,   a   few    feet   east   of   the   battleground,   com- 
memorates the  name  of  Golden  Hill.     Gold  street  now  winds 
and  turns  where  once  a  narrow  lane  led  through  green  fields    | 
and  at  every  step  the  underbrush  became  more  tangled  until  it 
ended  in  a  forest  of  great  trees. 

Fourth  Week — Jumel  Mansion. 
Jumel  Mansion,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  street,  east  of 
St.  Nicholas  avenue,  was  erected  in  1758  by  Roger  Morris. 
Morris  became  a  royalist  and  in  1776  his  estate  was  forfeited. 
That  year  Washington  occupied  the  house  as  his  headquarters 
and  later  the  Hessian  general  occupied  it.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion Washington,  John  Adams,  John  Ouincy  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  General  Knox,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  other  dis- 
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tinguished  men  were  entertained.  In  1810  it  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Stephen  Jumel,  a  wealthy  man.  Then  among  its  guests 
were  numbered  Louis  Philippe,  Lafayette,  Talleyrand,  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Louis  Napoleon.  After  a  while  the  Jumels  went 
to  France,  and  returning  some  years  later  brought  with  them 
eight  chairs  that  had  belonged  to  the  great  Napoleon  and  many 
other  historically  interesting  and  valuable  furnishings. 

To  the  right  of  the  doorway  there  is  a  profile  bust  of 
Washington  and  beneath  it  a  plate  with  this  inscription : 

'•Washington's  Headquarters.  This  tablet  is  dedicated  by 
the  Washington  Heights  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  to  the  memory  of  General  George  Washington, 
who  occupied  this  mansion  as  his  headquarters  from  September 
16  to  October  21,  1776.  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  September 
16.  Councils  of  War.  President  Washington  visited  this 
mansion,  accompanied  by  his  Cabinet,  July  1790.  Morris 
House,  1758.    Jumel  Mansion,  1810.    Earle  Clifif,  1900. 


GEOGRAPHY— 4A. 

Plan  of  Work — First  Week. 

(1)    Plan  of  room  in  school.      (2)    Plan  of  one  floor  of 
school  building.     (3)  Plan  of  block. 

Second  Week. 
(1)     Points    of    compass.       (2)     Other    ways    of    telling 
directions. 

Third  Week. 
(1)    Semi  cardinal  points  of  compass.      (2)    Direction  of 
streets  in  vicinity  of  school. 

Fourth  Week. 
(1)  Boroughs  of  Greater  New  York.     (2)  Boundaries  of 
home    borough.       (3)     Direction    of    boroughs    from    home 
borough. 

Fifth  Week. 
(1)   Comparison  of  boroughs  as  to  size  and  population. 
(2)  Good  citizenship.    Fire  department  alarms.  (3)  The  Earth 
— Its  shape. 

Sixth  Week. 
(1)     Circumference    and    diameter    of    the    earth.       (2) 
Hemispheres.     (3)  Continents. 

Seventh  Week. 
(1)  Oceans.     (2)  Exact  location  of  Home  Borough.     (3) 
Location  of  New  York  City  with  reference  to  New  York  State. 

Eighth  Week. 
(1)   Location  of  New  York  City  with  reference  to  New 
[Jersey.     (2)  The  engine  house.     (3)   Forms  of  land — island, 
peninsula. 

Nimth  Week. 
(1)  Forms  of  land — peninsula,  cape.     (2)  Hill,  mountain, 
plateau.     (3)  Duties  of  firemen. 

Tenth  Week. 
(1)   Forms  of  water — lake,  bay.     (2)   Strait,  river.     (3) 
Instances  of  heroism  on  part  of  firemen. 


First  Week — Details  of  Work. 

(1)  Plan  of  schoolroom. 

Teacher  should  place  a  model  on  blackboard,  very  simple, 
with  no  reference  to  scale.  The  plan  should  show  windows, 
door,  teacher's  desk,  pupils'  desks  and  the  aisles.  Plans  should 
be  kept  and  afterwards  marked  with  points  of  compass. 

(2)  Plan  of  one  floor  of  school  building. 

This  should  show  only  the  floors  of  each  room — no  scale. 

(3)  Plan  of  block. 

Show  different  streets  surrounding  school  block  and  loca- 
tion of  the  school  itself. 

Second  Week. 

(1)  Points  of  compass. 

Suppose  you  wished  to  visit  a  friend  who  had  invited  you. 
What  is  the  first  thing  you  would  have  to  know  in  order  to 
reach  his  house?  Where  he  lives?  What  else?  How  to  get 
to  it,  or  the  way?  There  is  a  special  name  for  the  way  to  a 
place.  We  call  it  direction.  What  is  direction?  Direction  is 
the  way  to  a  place. 

We  must  also  know  how  far  to  travel  in  that  direction.  We 
call  this  distance.  What  is  distance?  Distance  means  how 
far  one  place  is  from  another. 

When  you  come  to  school  in  the  morning  you  walk  in  a 
certain  direction.  When  you  go  hope  you  walk  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

There  are  names  for  dift'erent  directions.  Let  us  see  if  we 
can  name  them. 

In  the  morning  the  sun  shines  into  our  schoolroom  through 
the  windows.  Now  we  say  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east. 
Therefore,  when  we  look  toward  the  sun  in  the  morning  we 
are  facing  the  east.  Since  the  direction  toward  sunrise  is 
called  east  which  side  of  our  schoolroom  is  the  east  side?  The 
side  with  windows.  Point  to  the  east.  Teacher  has  large 
printed  letters  N.  E.  S.  W.  ready  to  tack  up  on  each  side 
of  room  as  pupils  learn  them. 

In  the  afternoon  we  cannot  see  the  sun  because  we  have 
no  windows  on  the  side  where  it  is  shining.  But  if  we  had 
windows  on  that  side,  the  sun  would  be  shining  into  our  room 
from  the  side  directly  opposite  to  where  it  shines  in  the 
morning.  Toward  evening  the  sun  will  disappear  entirely  and 
we  say  the  sun  has  set.  The  direction  toward  sunset  or  where 
the  sun  shines  in  the  afternoon  is  west.  Point  to  the  west. 
Hang  up  W. 

If  you  face  the  sun  in  the  morning,  in  what  direction  are 
you  looking?  East.  Then  if  you  extend  your  right  hand  out 
from  your  side  you  will  be  pointing  south  If  you  extend  your 
left  hand  out  from  your  side,  you  will  be  pointing  north.  What 
direction  is  back  of  you? 

Pupils  now  indicate  on  the  plans  they  have  made  the  direc- 
tions and  then  plans  or  maps  may  be  hung  with  north  at  top. 

Have  drill  in  facing,  walking,  pointing  towards  north,  east, 
south,  west. 

(2)  Other  ways  of  telling  direction. 

At  night,  by  stars.  Find  the  seven  stars  which  form  the 
dipper.  Then  follow  with  your  eye  on  the  line  of  the  front 
side  of  dipper  and  you  will  see  another  very  brilliant  star. 
This  is  the  North  Star.  The  earth's  axis  always  points  toward 
it.    It  is  north  of  the  earth. 
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Sailors  use  the  mariner's  compass  on  sea.  (Show  one.) 
The  compass  was  invented  by  the  Chinese  more  than  2,000 
years  before  Christ.  It  was  not  known  in  Europe  until  the 
12th  century.  The  best  in  use  is  that  invented  by  Sir  Wm. 
Thompson  in  1876.  The  compass  made  it  possible  to  cross 
the  vast  ocean. 

The  Indians  found  out  direction  by  moss  on  trees.  The 
side  of  the  tree  having  most  moss  on  it  was  the  one  vk^hich 
received  the  smallest  amount  of  sun.  Therefore  it  was  north, 
and  from  north  they  could  easily  find  the  other  directions. 

HISTORY— 4B 

Outline  by  Weeks. 
First  Week. 
The  Vikings  or  Norsemen. 

Second  Week. 
Eric  the  Red. 

Third  Week. 
Leif  the  Lucky. 

Fourth  Week. 
Story  of  a  "Skeleton  in  Armour." 
Fifth  Week. 
Beginnings  of  trade  with  the  East — Marco  Polo. 

Sixth  Week. 
Voyages  to  find  a  new  trade  route  to  the  East. 

Seventh  Week. 
Columbus. 

Eighth  Week. 
Da  Gama. 

Ninth  Week. 
Magellan. 

Tenth  Week. 
The  Mariner's  Compass. 

Details  of  Work. 
First  Week — The  Vikings  or  Norsemen. 

The  Northmen  were  a  brave  and  hardy  people  who  lived 
in  northern  Europe  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Many  of  them  left 
their  homes,  some  going  to  one  place  and  some  to  another. 
Some  of  the  very  boldest  sailed  westward  and  settled  in  a 
country  called  Iceland.  Here  in  this  land  of  ice  and  snow, 
with  its  long  winters  and  very  short  summers  they  lived  and 
raised  their  flocks  and  herds. 

Second  Week — Eric  the  Red. 

Among  these  brave  and  hardy  Norsemen  was  a  bold  sailor 
named  Eric  the  Red.  He  sailed  one  day  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery and  did  not  come  back  to  Iceland  for  two  years.  When 
he  did  return  he  told  his  friends  and  neighbors  of  a  land  they 
had  never  seen.  He  told  them  many  wonderful  stories  of  this 
new  place,  which  was  even  more  snowy  than  Iceland.  It  was 
called  Greenland.  Then  the  Northmen  went  to  live  in  Green- 
land. Once  when  some  Northmen  w^ere  out  sailing  a  great 
storm  drove  them  far  to  the  south.  Here  they  saw  a  strange 
country.  When  they  returned  to  Greenland  they  told  of  this 
unknown  region  they  had  seen. 


Third  Week — Leif  Ericson. 

Eric   the   Red   had   a   son   who    was   called    Leif   Ericson. 
When  he  heard  the  story  of  the  unknown  region  he  said  he 
would  go  and  explore  this  land.     After  sailing  for  many  days  i 
to  the  southward  he  finally  reached  the  shores  of  this  New  ; 
World. 

Lief  and  his  men  landed  and  explored  the  country  in  all 
directions.  It  was  a  very  strange  place  to  them.  They  had  i 
spent  their  lives  among  mountains,  where  in  winter  the  snow  i 
was  so  deep  that  even  the  summer  did  not  take  it  all  away.  In 
this  new  land  were  great  forests,  were  grew  all  kinds  of  beauti- 
ful flowers.  Here  birds  sang  gaily  among  the  trees.  The 
travelers  were  so  delighted  to  find  vines  with  grapes  on  them 
that  they  named  the  countn,'  Vinland,  a  country  of  grapes. 

Leif's  discovery  caused  great  excitement  among  his  people 
and  ever  after  he  was  known  as  Leif  the  Lucky. 

Fourth  Week — A  "Skeleton  in  Armor." 

After  hearing  of  Vinland  from  Leif  Ericson  some  of  his 
people  could  hardly  wait  until  winter  was  over  and  snow  and 
ice  broken  up  so  as  to  let  their  ships  go  out  once  more. 

This  time  Thorvald,  one  of  Leif's  brothers,  led  the  ex- 1 
pedition.  On  reaching  land,  as  he  stepped  ashore,  he  ex-  ■ 
claimed,  "It  is  a  fair  region  and  I  should  like  to  make  my  home ; 
here."  Thorvald  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Indians  and  was  I 
buried  where  he  had  wanted  to  build  his  home.  Here,  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  later,  a  skeleton  dressed  in  armor 
was  dug  up. 

Longfellow  made  this  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  poem  in 
which  he  tells  an  interesting  story  of  an  imaginary  Northman. . 

For  eight  or  ten  years  the  Northmen  of  Greenland  came, 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  America.  But  finally  the  Indians  grew  I 
so  hostile  that  the  Northmen  went  away  and  never  came  back  j 
again. 

We  learn  about  these  men  and  what  they  did  from  their 
old  songs  or  legends,  called  sagas.  The  place  where  they 
landed  in  America  and  settled  for  a  short  time  is  not  known 
exactly,  but  is  suposed  to  be  in  a  part  of  New  England. 

Fifth  Week — Beginnings  of  Tr.\de  With  the  East. 

Many,  many  years  ago  the  people  of  southern  Europe  car- 
ried on  a  long,  hard  war  with  the  people  of  western  Asia. 
Long  before  the  war  had  ended  the  people  of  Europe  were 
returning  to  tell  wonderful  stories  of  the  rich  countries  and 
cities  they  had  seen. 

These  stories  made  travelers  anxious  to  go  to  Asia  and 
see  for  themselves.  Two  brothers  named  Polo,  living  in 
Venice,  were  among  the  most  famous  of  all  the  men  who  went 
to  see  those  strange  lands  and  stranger  people. 

These  brothers  had  reached  middle  life  wdien  they  went  to 
Asia  and  visited  the  great  ruler  of  China.  A  few  years  after 
their  return  home  they  made  a  second  voyage  to  visit  the  kiiii; 
of  China.  This  time  they  took  Alarco,  their  nephew,  with 
them.  At  the  time  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  The  king  wa? 
glad  to  see  the  brothers  again  and  was  pleased  with  Marco. 

Marco  was  quick  to  learn  all  the  languages  he  heard  spoken. 
The  king  made  him  a  member  of  his  great  Council,  which  had 
to  decide  important  questions  about  laws  and  customs  in  the 
kingdom.    Marco  was  always  helping  the  king. 
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For  more  than  twenty  years  Marco  Polo  was  with  the 
king  going  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  some- 
times carrying  messages  to  rulers  of  other  lands. 

Finally  he  went  back  to  his  old  home  in  Venice.  The  people 
did  not  know  the  brothers.  Marco  was  now  a  large,  fine  look- 
ing man. 

Finally  the  brothers  gave  a  feast  to  which  they  invited  their 
friends.  They  showed  their  friends  the  precious  stones  that 
they  had  collected  in  the  Far  East.  Rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds 
and  sapphires  rolled  from  their  chests. 

Shortly  after  the  city  of  Genoa  and  the  city  of  Venice 
were  at  war  with  each  other.  Marco  Polo  joined  the  army  of 
Venice.    In  a  battle  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Genoese. 

In  the  prison  Marco  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  writing 
a  book.  In  it  he  told  of  all  he  saw  and  heard  in  Asia.  From 
this  book  men  who  studied  geography  and  made  maps  learned 
some  things  they  had  never  before  known. 

This  book  was  written  in  the  town  where  Columbus  was 
born,  years  before.  It  led  the  people  to  larger  trade  with 
the  East,  to  get  the  products  of  the  East  and  to  see  the  great 
cities  that  Polo  had  seen. 


GEOGRAPHY— 4B. 

First  Week. — Daily  Motion  of  the  Earth ;  day  and  night ; 
direction  of  earth's  rotation  from  west  to  east ;  axis ;  poles. 

The  earth  is  round.  It  turns  on  its  axis.  The  ends  of  the 
axis  are  called  the  North  Pole  and  the  South  Pole.  The  axis 
is  purely  imaginary.  The  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is 
called  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  The  earth's  rotation  causes 
day  and  night.  The  earth  turns  from  west  to  east ;  the  sun 
stands  still.    It  takes  the  earth  24  hours  to  turn  on  its  axis. 

Yearly  motion  of  the  earth ;  earth's  orbit ;  revolution  :  The 
earth  has  another  motion.  It  is  rolling  through  space  in  a 
curved  path,  called  the  orbit,  around  the  sun.  It  takes  the 
earth  ZGSyi  days  to  complete  its  path  around  the  sun.  This 
length  of  time  is  known  as  a  year.  The  motion  of  the  earth 
around  the  sun  is  called  the  earth's  revolution. 

Seasons :  Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter.  Spring — 
March,  April,  May ;  summer — June,  July,  August ;  autumn — 
September.  October,  November ;  winter — December,  January, 
February. 

Equator :  The  equator  is  an  imaginary  line,  extending 
around  the  earth,  midway  between  the  poles. 

The  equator  divides  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts :  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  the  southern  hemisphere.  Some- 
times we  divide  the  earth  so  as  to  make  an  eastern  hemisphere 
and  a  western  hemisphere. 

Parallels  of  latitude  are  circles  north  or  south  of  the 
equator  extending  around  the  earth,  from  east  and  west. 

Five  important  circles:  Tropic  of  Cancer,  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, Arctic  Circle,  Antarctic  Circle  and  the  Equator. 

Latitude  is  the  distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

Lines  passing  north  and  south  around  the  earth  are  known 
as  meridians.  Meridians  are  used  to  measure  distances  east 
and  west  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  prime  meridian,  or  line 
from  which  we  begin  to  measure  distances,  passes  through 
Greenwich. 

Longitude  is  the  distance  east  or  west  of  the  prime 
meridian. 


Zones:  Torrid,  north  temperate,  south  temperate,  north 
frigid,  south  frigid. 

Second  Week. — 

Continents :  The  grand  divisions  of  the  earth  are  known  as 
continents:  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia. 

North  America  lies  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

It  lies  in  the  north  temperate,  north  frigid  and  torrid  zones. 
It  is  triangular  in  shape  and  is  third  in  size. 

South  America  is  the  fourth  grand  division;  it  is  triangu- 
lar ;  it  lies  in  the  torrid  zone  and  south  temperate  zone ;  it  is 
smaller  than  North  America. 

Europe  is  the  smallest  continent,  except  Australia ;  it  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  United  States ;  it  is  in  the  north  temper- 
ate zone  and  north  frigid  zone. 

Asia  is  the  largest  continent ;  it  is  larger  than  North  Amer- 
ica ;  it  lies  in  the  north  frigid  zone,  north  temperate  zone  and 
torrid  zone. 

Africa  is  the  second  largest  continent;  it  is  larger  than 
North  America  ;  it  lies  in  the  north  temperate,  torrid  and  south 
temperate  zones. 

Australia  is  the  smallest  continent ;  it  is  about  the  size  of 
the  United  States ;  it  lies  in  the  torrid  and  south  temperate 
zones. 

Distribution  of  races  on  the  continents :  Caucasion  or  white, 
Americans,  Europeans,  Jews,  Syrians  and  Persians ;  mongo- 
lian or  yellow,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Javanese,  Maoris:  negro  or 
black,  Africans ;  Indian  or  red,  natives  of  North  and  South 
America. 

Oceans — The  five  great  oceans  are  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic, 
the  Indian,  the  Antarctic  and  the  Arctic.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
is  the  largest  and  deepest  ocean ;  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the 
next  in  size.  Then  comes  the  Indian  Ocean,  being  six  times 
the  size  of  Europe ;  the  Antarctic  Ocean  is  fourth  in  size,  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean  is  the  smallest. 

Third  Week. — North  America. 

North  America  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  west,  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

This  continent  lies  in  the  western  hemisphere  and  north- 
em  hemisphere.  It  lies  in  the  north  frigid,  north  temperate 
and  torrid  zones. 

North  America  is  triangular  in  shape.  It  is  third  in  size 
of  the  grand  divisions.  It  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
Europe.  Its  area  is  about  8,000,000  square  miles.  Its  surface 
is  covered  with  great  mountains,  rivers  and  plains. 

The  countries  of  North  America  are  Canada,  United  States. 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Canada  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  North  America. 
The  United  States  is  in  the  central  part  of  North  America ; 
Mexico  is  in  the  southern  part,  and  Central  America  is  south 
of  Mexico. 

The  bordering  waters  of  North  .America  are  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Caribbean  Sea,  Bering  Sea,  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Hudson  Bay,  Baffin  Bay 
and  Bering  Strait. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  bounds  the  northern  coast.  The  At- 
lantic Ocean  washes  the  eastern  shore,  the  Pacific  Ocean  the 
western  shore.  The  Caribbean  Sea  is  east  of  Central  America. 
Bering    Sea    lies    northwest    of    Alaska.      The    Gulf    of    St. 
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Lawrence  is  east  of  Canada.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  south  of 
the  United  States  and  east  of  Mexico.  Hudson  Bay  hes 
within  Canada.  Baffin  Bay  Hes  northeast  of  Canada,  and 
Bering  Strait  connects  Bering  Sea  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Tlie  islands  of  North  America  are  the  West  Indies,  New- 
foundland and  Greenland. 

Fourth  Week. — North  America. 

Draw  a  map  of  North  America.  Locate  Canada,  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Locate  and  name  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Bering 
Sea,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Hudson  Bay, 
Baffin  Bay,  Bering  Strait.  Locate  the  West  Indies,  New- 
foundland, Greenland. 

Civics :  Good  citizenship.  Street  cleaning  department ;  col- 
lection and  disposal  of  refuse;  use  of  rubbish  boxes;  street 
cleaning  leagues. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  make  our  city  and  our  country 
the  best  in  the  world.  It  must  be  a  safe  and  law-abiding  place 
in  which  to  live.  We  must  have  laws,  and  we  must  obey 
them.  It  is  our  duty  to  help  the  authorities  to  keep  order 
and  peace.  We  must  be  cautious  in  all  things,  especially  not 
to  cause  any  fires  by  carelessness.  We  must  make  our  city  a 
splendid  place  to  live  in.  A  very  competent  street  cleaning 
department  takes  charge  of  collecting  the  garbage  and  of 
cleaning  the  streets  to  prevent  fearful  diseases  and  plagues. 
Garbage  pails  should  be  covered  and  placed  outside  of  the 
homes.  Waste  paper  and  other  rubbish  should  be  thrown  into 
receptacles  in  the  streets  especially  placed  for  the  purpose. 
School  children  form  "street  cleaning  leagues,"  and  in  this 
way  help  to  keep  the  city  clean.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  removal  of  orange  or  banana  skins  to  prevent 
people  from  serious  injury. 

HISTORY— 5A 
American  History  from  the  discovery  of  America  through 
the  period  of  colonization,  with  related  European  history. 
First  Week — Plan  of  Work. 
Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America:    (1)  Extent  of 
knowledge  of  known  world  in  the  15th  century.     (2)   Trade 
routes.     (3)  Constantinople  and  the  Turks.     (4)  The  desire 
to  find  a  new  route  to  India.     (5)  Portuguese  efforts  to  get 
to  the  east. 

Second  Week. 
Discovery    and     Exploration. — Spanish    explorers:      (1) 
Christopher  Columbus. 

Third  Week. 
(2)  Amerigo  Vespucci.     (3)  Vasco  Balboa. 

Fourth  Week. 
(4)  Ponce  de  Leon.     (5)  Hernando  Cortez. 

Fifth  Week. 
(6)  Fernando  Magellan.     (7)  Fernando  De  Soto. 

Sixth  Week. 
English  explorers  :    (1)  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot. 

Seventh  Weew. 
(2)  Sir  Francis  Drake.     (3)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Eighth  Week. 
French    explorers:     (1)    Jacques    Cartier.      (2)    Samuel 
Champlain. 

Ninth  Week. 
Dutch  explorers :  Henry  Hudson. 


Tenth  Week. 
The    Beginning    of    Colonization. — Virginia.      With    each  j 
colony  designated  use  the  following  topics:     (1)  Location  of 
each  colony — its  climate  and  general  physical  features.     (2) 
The  story  of  the  settlers — what  kind  of  men  they  were  and 
why   they    came.      (3)    Early    days    in   the    colonies — typical  l 
stories  of  hardships,  manners,  customs  and  occupations.     (4)   j 
Leaders. 

First  Week — Details  of  Work. 

Europe  Before  the  Discovery  of  America. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  only  a  small  part  of  this  world 

was  known.    The  earth  was  believed  to  be  flat ;  the  only  parts 

known    were    Europe,    the    western    part    of    Asia,    and    the 

northern  and  western  parts  of  Africa. 

For  a  long  time  trade  was  carried  on  between  Asia  and 
Europe.  Silks,  spices  and  precious  stones  had  been  brought 
by  ships  and  caravans  from  India,  Japan,  China  and  the  East 
Indies.  The  routes  taken  by  the  traders  were  either  via 
Genoa  to  Constantinople  to  the  Black  Sea  and  thence  overland 
to  Asia  or  via  Venice  to  Cairo  and  the  Red  Sea  and  thence  to 
India  by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  1453  the  Turks  cap- 
tured Constantinople.  At  this  time  European  vessels  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  were  no  longer  safe  from  the  attack  of 
these  fierce  and  warlike  people.  Again  these  routes  were  long 
and  expensive.  This  led  the  countries  of  Europe  to  seek  for  ' 
a  shorter,  cheaper  and  safer  route  to  the  Indies. 

For  many  years  the  sailors  of  Portugal  tried  to  find  a  way 
to  India  by  going  around  the  southern  point  of  Africa, 
wherever  it  might  be,  then  known  as  the  "Cape  of  Stonns." 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  a  man  who  was  verj^  much  in- 
terested in  navigation  again  and  again  sent  ships  south  along 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  try  to  find  the  way  around  its 
southern  end  into  the  Ocean.  Every  year  brave  Portuguese 
sailors  went  a  little  further  than  they  had  gone  before. 

In  1487  Bartholomew  Diaz,  a  navigator  under  instructions 
of  Prince  Henry,  succeeded  in  saihng  around  the  "Cape  of 
Storms."  While  sailing  along  the  western  shore  of  Africa  he 
was  driven  south  by  a  great  storm.  When  the  wind  died  away 
and  the  sea  grew  calm,  he  sailed  to  the  east,  thinking  to  come 
in  sight  of  the  land  again.  The  storm,  nevertheless.had  car- 
ried his  three  small  ships  so  far  to  the  south  that  when  he 
turned  east  he  sailed  by  the  "Cape  of  Storms"  and  found  that 
he  was  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Turning  now  to  the  north  he 
passed  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  for  about  six  hundred 
miles.  His  little  ships  were  far  from  home  now.  Being  afraid 
of  shipwreck  from  another  storm  and  worn  out  with  work  the 
tired  sailors  refused  to  go  farther.  Diaz  started  on  his  journey 
homeward,  rounding  the  cape  again  and  reached  Portugal  a 
few  months  later. 

The  people  of  Portugal  were  overjoyed  when  they  learned 
that  Diaz  had  sailed  around  the  "Cape  of  Storms."  At  this 
time  this  name  was  changed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  be- 
cause the  people  were  in  "good  hope"  that  they  had  at  last  found 
an  ocean  route  to  India.  However,  this  route  did  not  satisfy 
many  of  the  merchants.  The  route  was  twelve  thousand  miles 
long,  too  long  to  be  useful.  Although  the  traders  escaped  the 
fire  of  the  Turks  they  met  a  formidable  foe  in  the  waves  near 
the  Cape.  The  question  for  the  merchants  of  Europe  was, 
"Can  a  shorter  sea  route  than  this  one  around  Africa  be 
found?" 
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Second  Week. 
Christopher  Columbus  (1436  or  46-1506). 
Columbus  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  or  near  Genoa 
in  the  year  1436  or  1446.  Though  virtually  the  greatest  man 
of  his  era,  there  is  little  definite  information  about  his  family 
and  his  early  life.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  wool-comber;  that  he  attended  for  some  little  time 
the  then  great  school  of  learning  at  Pavia  where  he  evinced  a 
taste  for  astronomy,  and  that  he  early  went  to  sea,  and  made 
several  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Settling  in  Lisbon  in  1470,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Portuguese  navigator  and  with  her  obtained  some  valuable 
charts,  journals  and  memoranda.  Lisbon  at  this  time  was  the 
headquarters  of  all  that  was  speculative  and  adventurous  in  the 
way  of  geographical  discovery,  and  here,  while  constructing 
maps  and  charts  for  the  livelihood  of  his  family,  Columbus 
first  appears  to  have  gotten  that  idea  of  land  to  the  westward 
which  he  was  destined,  after  long  disheartening  years,  to  es- 
tablish as  a  fact.  With  the  view  of  better  qualifying  himself 
for  his  great  enterprise,  Columbus  made  several  voyages  to 
the  Azores,  the  Canaries  and  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Not  until 
about  1482  or  1483  did  Columbus  find  opportunity  to  lay  his 
scheme  before  John  II.  of  Portugal.  This  scheme  was  laid 
before  a  number  of  scientific  men  and  the  result  was  that 
Columbus  was  forced  to  leave  the  city,  scorned  and  jeered. 

He  found  his  way  to  Genoa,  where  he  again  unfolded  his 
scheme  but  with  the  same  success.  Disappointed  but  not 
despairing,  Columbus  turned  his  steps  to  Spain.  There  he 
stopped  at  a  convent.  The  superior  of  the  convent,  who  was 
struck  with  the  grandeur  of  Columbus'  views,  used  all  his  in- 
fluence to  gain  an  audience  for  Columbus.  It  was  not  until 
seven  more  years  of  disappointments  had  passed  that  he  found 
himself  in  the  command  of  three  small  Spanish  vessels  with 
120  men,  ready  to  start  on  his  adventurous  enterprise. 

On  the  third  of  August,  1492,  Columbus  started,  and  after 
a  perilous  journey — during  which  Columbus'  life  was  threat- 
ened many  times  by  his  crew — he  discovered  land,  which  he 
called  San  Salvador,  on  October  12,  1492.  He  also  discovered 
the  islands  of  Cuba,  Hayti  and  San  Domingo.  He  returned  to 
Spain  in  triumph  in  March,  1493.  On  his  second  voyage,  1493, 
he  planted  a  colony  on  Hayti  and  was  made  governor  of  the 
colony.  On  his  third  voyage,  1498,  he  discovered  Trinidad, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  and  landed  at  Para  on  the  coast 
of  South  America.  In  the  meanwhile  everything  was  in  dis- 
order in  Spain  and  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  countr}'- 
men  Columbus  was  ordered  home,  a  prisoner  bound  in  chains, 
while  this  one  took  his  place  as  governor. 

But  in  1502  Columbus  was  sent  out  again  to  seek  a  passage 
uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  which  he  imagined 
lay  somewhere  between  Honduras  and  Para.  But  the  mutinous 
character  of  his  crew  forced  him  aside  to  seek  for  gold,  and 
after  many  difficulties  and  disasters  and  having  added  little  of 
importance  to  his  previous  discoveries  he  returned  to  Spain 
in  November,  1504.  Isabella,  the  queen  of  his  protector  was 
dead.  Ferdinand,  the  king,  proved  basely  ungrateful,  and  so 
the  noblest  navigator  the  world  has  seen  was  permitted  to  die 
in  poverty  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1506.  He  was  buried  in 
Spain.  Years  afterward  his  body  was  removed  to  Havana, 
Cuba.  Again  it  was  removed  from  its  resting  place  to  Spain, 
where  it  now  remains. 


Third  Week. 
Amerigo  Vespucci  (1451-1512). 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  naval  astronomer,  from  whom 
America  accidentally  received  its  name,  was  born  at  Florence 
March  9,  1451.  In  his  youth  he  did  not  progress  in  his  Latin, 
although  he  showed  great  aptitude  for  astronomy  and  geo- 
graphy. In  1486  he  went  to  Spain  and  engaged  in  a  business 
of  shipbuilding.  The  success  of  the  great  discoverer  Columbus 
inflamed  Amerigo  with  a  passion  for  discovery.  He  abandoned 
his  business  and  determined  to  try  his  luck  on  the  sea.  In  all, 
he  made  six  voyages  and  visited  the  coasts  of  North,  Central 
and  South  America. 

The  King  of  Spain  sent  him  on  his  first  voyage  in  1497 
with  four  ships  from  Cadiz.  It  appears  that  he  first  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Honduras.  He  was  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot 
on  the  mainland  of  this  continent.  From  Honduras  Vespucci 
sailed  northward  perhaps  as  far  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  1499 
he  began  his  second  voyage,  again  sailing  from  Spain.  This 
time  he  reached  the  north  coast  of  Brazil  from  which  he  sailed 
northward  as  far  as  Venezuela.  His  third  and  four  voyages 
were  made  in  the  service  of  King  Emanuel  of  Portugal.  On 
his  third  voyage  (1501-1502)  he  sailed  down  the  coast  of  South 
America  and  reached  the  Antarctic  regions.  He  reached  Brazil 
and  sailed  south  as  far  as  the  present  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
his  fourth  voyage  (1503-1504).  On  his  last  two  voyages,  made 
in  the  years  1505  and  1507  he  was  again  in  the  service  of  Spain 
and  explored  the  coast  of  Darien  in  Central  America.  He  died 
at  Seville,  Spain,  on  February  22,  1512. 

Vespucci  has  been  accused  of  trying  to  claim  the  honor  of 
discoveries  which  he  never  made  and  has  been  commonly  re- 
garded as  an  adventurer.  The  name  of  the  new  world  probably 
came  from  Germany.  A  selection  from  Amerigo  Vespucci's 
narrative  of  his  voyages  found  its  way  into  that  country. 
Martin  Waldseemiiller,  a  German  professor,  translated  it  for 
a  bookseller.  As  the  first  account  of  the  wonderful  discovery 
was  issued  it  was  greedily  devoured  by  the  people.  Edition 
upon  edition  was  printed,  and  according  to  Humboldt,  an 
authority  on  geography,  it  was  Waldseemuller  who  proposed 
that  the  new  world  should  be  called  America  in  honor  of  the 
author.  According  to  this  suggestion  the  name  America  was 
at  first  applied  to  Brazil,  later  to  South  America  and  later 
still  to  the  whole  of  the  New  World.  Afterwards  this  name 
was  generally  employed  by  the  geographical  writers  and  even 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  adopted  it. 

Vasco  Ntniea  Balboa  (1475-1517). 

Balboa,  Vasco  Nuilez  de,  a  Spanish  conqueror,  was  born 
of  a  noble  but  reduced  family  in  Spain  in  1475.  He  established 
himself  in  St.  Domingo  very  early  and  began  to  cultivate  the 
soil.  But  fortune  proving  adverse  and  in  order  to  escape  from 
his  creditors,  he  had  himself  smuggled  on  board  a  ship  and 
joined  the  expedition  to  Darien  in  1510. 

An  insurrection  which  took  place  obtained  for  Balboa  the 
supreme  command  in  the  new  colony.  Confused  accounts 
which  reached  him  of  a  great  western  ocean  whose  shores  were 
lined  with  gold,  impelled  him  in  1513  to  set  out  in  quest  of  it. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  1513,  he  obtained  the  first  sight  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  a  mountain  top  in  the  isthmus  of 
Panama. 
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American  history,  the  period  of  colonization  through  the 
Revolutionary  War,  with  related  European  history. 

Plan  of  Work. 
First   Week — Troubles   Between   the    English    and   the 

French. 
The  French  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi:    (1)    Mar- 
quette and  Joliet.    (2)  La  Salle. 

Second  Week. 
(1)  The  story  of  the  five  nations.     (2)  Relation  of  English 
and  French  to  the  Indians. 

Third  Week. 
(1)  Land  claims  of  England,  France,  Spain  and  Holland. 
(2)  Dispute  over  the  Ohio  territory. 

Fourth  Week — The  French  and  Indian  Was.  . . 
Important  events  connected  chiefly  with  the  following  men : 

(1)  Benjamin  Franklin — Franklin's  Plan  of  Union. 

Fifth  Week. 

(2)  George  Washington — His  mission  to  the  French 
Commander.  (3)  General  Braddock — Braddock  sent  from 
England  to  subdue  the  French.    His  defeat. 

Sixth  Week. 
(4)    Montcalm — French   Commander.     Obtains  control  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  at   Quebec.      (5)    Wolfe — English   Com- 
mander.    Captures    Quebec.      Story   of  climb   to    heights   of 
Quebec.    Death  of  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 
Seventh  Week. 
Effects  of  the  war:  (1)  Terms  of  Treaty.     (2)  Territorial 
changes  and  settlement  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.     (3)  Daniel 
Boone  and  the  Wilderness.     (4)  Colonies  see  need  of  union. 
Eighth  Week. — The  American  Revolution. 
Causes  of  the  Revolution  in  general :    ( 1 )  The  Navigation 
Acts.     (2)  English  colonial  policy. 

Ninth  Week. 
Preliminary  Incidents:  (1)  Writs  of  Assistance — James 
Otis.  (2)  Stamp  Act — Patrick  Henry.  (3)  Boston  Massacre. 
(4)  Boston  Tea  Party.  (5)  Boston  Port  Bill.  (6)  Com- 
mittees of  Correspondence — Samuel  Adams  and  Continental 
Congress. 

Tenth  Week. 
Chief  Events:    (1)  Lexington.     (2)  Concord.     (3)  Bunker 
Hill.     (4)  Washington  appointed  Commander-in-Chief.     (5) 
Evacution  of  Boston. 

Eleventh  Week. 
(1)  Declaration  of  Independence — Jefferson.     (2)   Causes 
of    revolution    as    enumerated    in    the    Declaration    of    Inde- 
pendence. 

Twelfth  Week. 
Long  Island,  New  York  in  the  Revolution  with  reference  to  : 

(1)  Battle  of  Long  Island.  (2)  Sons  of  Liberty.  (3)  Capture 
of  Nathan  Hale.  (4)  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights.  (5)  White 
Plains.     (6)  Fort  Washington. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
1)  New  Jersey  in  the  Revolution:   Trenton  and  Princeton. 

(2)  Burgoyne's  Campaign.     (3)  The  Battle  of  Saratoga. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
(1)   Philadelphia  in  the  Revolution.     (2)   Battles  of  Ger- 
mantown  and  Brandywine.     (3)   The  French  Alliance.      (4) 
Valley  Forge. 


Fifteenth  Week. 
(1)  Arnold's  treason.     (2)  Capture  of  Andre. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
(1)  The  American  navy.     (2)  Paul  Jones  and  fighting  on 
the  seas. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
(1)  Yorktown.     (2)  Results  of  the  war. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Historic  landmarks  and  monuments  in  the  City  of  New 
York.     To  be  identified  and  connected  with  the  historic  facts, 
such  as  the  Battery,  Fraunce's  Tavern ;  statues  to  Revolutionary 
heroes,  such  as  Washington,  Hamilton,  Nathan  Hale ;  Tablets 
on  Harlem  Heights  and  at  McGowan's  Pass,  Jumel  Mansion, 
monuments  to  the  Prison  ship  Martyrs  and  to  the  Marylanders, 
and  tablets  connected  with  the  Battle  of  Long  Island. 
Nineteenth  Week. 
Any  occurrence  that  can  be  connected  with  the  topics  of  the 
grade,  and  any  other  occurrence  that  may  become  historical  in 
significance. 

Twentieth  Week. 
General  Review.     Memorization. 

The  following  dates  and  events  associated  with  them  should 
be  memorized  . 

Review  of  5A  and  add : 
1759     Fall  of  Quebec. 
1776     Declaration  of  Independence. 
1776     Battle  of  Long  Island  and  of  Trenton. 
1783     Treaty  of  Paris. 

Details  of  Work. 
First    Week — Troubles    Between   the    English    and   the 

French. 
The  French  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  French  colonists  in  America  were  of  two  types ;  the 
trader  who  desired  fur  skins  and  the  missionary  who  wished  to 
civilize  the  Indian.  Missionary  stations  had  been  planted  along 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  as  early  as  1669.  At 
Mackinaw,  one  of  these  stations,  the  Indians  spread  rumors  of 
a  great  river  lying  to  the  west.  Frontenac,  Governor  of 
Canada,  sent  the  missionary  Marquette  and  his  friend  Joliet,  a 
famous  French  explorer  and  fur  trader,  to  find  the  river. 

Marquette  and  his  friend  started  on  their  perilous  journey 
in  birch-bark  canoes  (1673).  They  paddled  their  way  slowly 
from  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  into  Green  Bay  and  up  the  Fox 
River.  From  thence  they  carried  their  "portage"  to  the  banks 
of  the  Wisconsin.  Down  this  stream  they  floated  till  they 
reached  the  main  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  The  current  sent 
the  canoes  down  the  stream  and  after  many  days  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas  was  reached.  Marquette  and  Joliet  now  knew 
they  were  on  the  Mississippi,  discovered  by  De  Soto,  rather 
than  the  "Great  Western  River"  as  described  by  the  Indians. 
Warned  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  who  lived  lower  down 
the  river  and  fearing  to  near  the  Gulf,  the  home  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  explorers  began  the  long,  toilsome  return. 
Fighting  against  the  current,  the  two  followed  a  new  course. 
They  entered  the  Illinois  River  and  finally  reached  Lake 
Michigan  where  Chicago  now  stands.  Marquette  fell  sick  here 
and  was  carried  in  a  canoe  across  Lake  Michigan  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  in  the  forest.  Joliet  returned  to  Quebec 
to  report  his  discovery  and  exploration. 
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In  1679  La  Salle,  the  greatest  of  French  explorers,  set  out 
from  Canada  to  complete  the  work  of  Marquette  and  Joliet. 
His  aim  was  to  reach  the  Gulf  and  to  claim  all  the  land  for  the 
King  of  France.  For  his  journey  he  built  a  little  ship,  the 
Griffin,  and  launched  her  on  Lake  Erie.  She  was  the  first 
vessel  that  ever  bore  sails  on  the  Great  Lakes.  From  there  he 
journeyed  to  Green  Bay,  where  Marquette  and  Joliet  had 
started  their  journey.  La  Salle  made  two  attempts  to  reach  his 
goal.  On  his  second  trial  he  finally  reached  the  Mississippi  by 
way  of  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  River  and  journeyed  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  (1682).  Regardless  of  any  Spanish  claims 
La  Salle  planted  a  cross  and  declared  that  all  the  land  drained 
by  the  Mississippi  with  all  its  branches  east  and  west  belonged 
to  France.  La  Salle  named  the  country  Louisiana  in  honor  of 
the  King  of  France,  Louis  XIV.  France  now  claimed  the 
greatest  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  North  America. 
The  English  settlements  at  this  time  occupied  only  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  1687  La  Salle  made  a  third  voyage  to  this  region.  This 
time  he  took  an  overland  route.  His  men,  however,  became 
heartsick  and  sullen  and  they  blamed  him  for  their  troubles. 
On  the  way  La  Salle  was  murdered  by  one  of  them. 

Second  Week — The  Indians. 

When  the  whites  began  to  settle  in  New  York  they  en- 
countered a  number  of  Indian  tribes  who  occupied  the  Mohawk 
Valley  to  Niagara.  They  were  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas  and  Senecas.  They  were  bold,  energetic 
tribes  who  were  held  in  fear  by  their  neighbors,  the 
Algonquins. 

These  tribes  did  not  live  at  peace  with  each  other.  They 
were  constantly  waging  war  among  themselves.  At  last  a  wise 
chief  came  forward  and  denounced  these  warlike  demonstra- 
tions. He  persuaded  all  the  tribes  to  join  and  organize  a  con- 
federacy for  mutual  protection.  At  last  his  efforts  were 
rewarded  and  a  union  was  effected.  Five  nations  joined.  The 
Tuscaroras,  a  tribe  living  in  the  southern  part  of  this  country, 
were  in  sympathy  with  this  organization  and  joined  the  others 
a  hundred  years  afterward  (1713).  All  six  tribes  were 
strongly  welded  into  one  confederacy,  called  the  Six  Nations 
or  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  The  Iroquois  occupied  all  of 
New  York  State,  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ontario, 
Erie  and  Huron,  and  the  territory  that  is  now  Tennessee. 

The  other  great  family  living  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  was  the 
Algonquins.  They  were  the  most  numerous.  They  included 
all  the  tribes  living  in  southeast  Canada,  New  England,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  thence  west  to 
the  Mississippi.  This  territory  was  mostly  claimed  by  the 
French. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  our  early  settlers  treated  these 
two  powerful  tribes.  The  French  treated  the  Algonquins  as 
their  equals ;  at  times  there  were  intermarriages.  This  friend- 
ship lent  the  French  material  aid  in  the  coming  war  of  1756 
with  the  English.  The  Algonquins  considered  the  English  as 
their  deadliest  enemies.  They  believed  the  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  had  unjustly  taken  away  their  land.  King  Philip's 
War  in  1675  was  an  outcome  of  this  controversy. 

The  Iroquois,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  friendly  with 
the  English  because  of  the  just  treatment  accorded  to  them 
by  William  Penn,  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  Dutch.    The  French 


were  hated  by  the  Iroquois.  In  1609  when  Champlain  was 
making  his  way  south  along  the  Hudson  River  he  assisted  the 
Algonquins  to  fight  the  Iroquois.  The  Iroquois  were  badly 
beaten ;  they  never  forgot  this  occurrence  and  became  the 
enemy  of  the  French.  The  Iroquois  aided  the  English  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  of  1756. 

When  Champlain  fired  that  shot  while  assisting  the 
Algonquins  he  changed  the  history  of  America.  Could  the 
French  have  made  friends  with  the  Iroquois  they  might  have 
held  Manhattan  and  the  Hudson  River  and  the  rest  of  what 
later  became  the  State  of  New  York  might  have  been  French 
instead  of  Dutch.  Also  the  French,  through  the  friendship  of 
the  Iroquois  might  have  prevented  the  settlement  by  the 
English  of  the  New  England  coast  region  later.  As  it  was  the 
Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  checked  the  French  and,  though 
they  did  not  know  it,  they  saved  North  America  for  the 
English. 

Third  Week — The  French  and  Indian  War. 
Land  Claims. 

The  territory  claimed  by  the  various  nations  on  this  con- 
tinent about  1750  was  as  follows : 

England — Claimed  the  land  known  as  Virginia,  which  ex- 
tended from  Newfoundland  to  what  is  now  Florida  and  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  westward  indefinitely.  She  based  her 
claims  on  the  discoveries  and  explorations  of  the  Cabots, 
Raleigh  and  Drake. 

Fran-ce — New  France  was  divided  into  three  parts  :  Acadia, 
Canada  and  Louisiana.  Acadia  extended  from  Cape  Breton  to 
New  York  harbor  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  westward 
indefinitely. 

Canada  included  all  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  northward  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  westward  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Louisiana  included  the  land  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
River  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rockies  and  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

France  based  her  claims  on  the  discoveries  and  explora- 
tions of  Verrazani,  Cartier,  Champlain,  Marquette  and  Joliet 
and  La  Salle. 

Spain — Claimed  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  Mexico, 
the  land  along  the  Pacific  coast  called  New  Mexico,  and 
Florida,  which  extended  from  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  westward  indefinitely.  Spain 
based  her  claims  on  the  discoveries  and  explorations  of  Colum- 
bus, Cortez,  Balboa,  Ponce  de  Leon  and  De  Soto. 

Holland — Claimed  New  Netherlands,  which  extended  from 
the  Connecticut  to  the  Delaware  River  and  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  westward  indefinitely.  Holland  based  her  claim  on  the 
discoveries  and  explorations  of  Henry  Hudson. 

Dispute  Over  the  Ohio  Territory. 
Both  England  and  France  claimed  the  Ohio  territory. 
England  claimed  it  by  the  discover}'  of  the  Cabots  and  by 
Indian  treaty,  and  France  by  reason  of  exploration.  France 
had  done  more  than  England  to  make  this  region  known,  but 
had  not  occupied  the  country.  When  the  English  colonist 
began  spreading  as  far  west  as  the  eastern  base  of  the  Al- 
leghanies the  French  conmmenced  building  forts  in  the  ter- 
ritory. By  1750  the  French  had  built  a  line  of  sixty  forts  by 
way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
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The  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  Civid  War  and  related  European  history. 

Plan  of  Work. 

First  Week — Building  the  Nation. 
(1)    Articles  of  Confederation.     (2)   Weaknesses  of  the 
Articles:    (a)   Central  government;   (b)   Power  of  taxation; 
(c)  Treaty  relations;  (d)  Trade  relations;  (e)  General  defects. 

Second  Week. 

(1)  Framing  the  Constitution.  (2)  Statesmen  of  the  time: 
(a)  George  Washington;  (b)  Benjamin  Franklin;  (c)  James 
Madison;  (d)  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Third  Week — The  Young  Republic. 

(1)  The  inauguaration  of  Washington.  (2)  The  removal 
of  the  capital  to  Washington. 

Fourth  Week. 

Important  Inventions:  (1)  Whitney  and  the  cotton  gin. 
(2)  Fulton  and  the  steamboat. 

Details  of  Work. 

First  Week — Building  the  Nation. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation. 

As  early  as  1777  Congress  passed  the  plan  of  union  em- 
braced in  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  It  was  only  in  1781 
that  the  union  was  finally  completed.  The  purpose  of  this 
"league  of  friendship"  was  "common  defense,  the  securities 
of  their  liberties  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare."  The 
principal  features  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were : 

(1)  The  Confederation  was  declared  to  be  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  between  the  several  States. 

(2)  Congress  consisted  of  but  one  house,  to  be  composed  of 
not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  seven  delegates  from  each 
State. 

(3)  Each  State  had  but  one  vote  in  the  Congress. 

(4)  No  provision  was  made  for  a  president,  but  executive 
power  was  vested  in  a  "Committee  of  the  States,"  which  con- 
sisted of  one  delegate  from  each  State. 

(5)  All  matters  pertaining  to  war,  finances,  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  disputes  between  the  States  were  to  be  under  the 
control  of  Congress,  but  no  power  was  given  to  Congress  to 
■enforce  these  rights. 

(6)  There  was  no  national  judiciary. 

(7)  The  Articles  could  not  be  amended  without  the  consent 
of  all  the  States. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  worked  well  while  the 
colonists  had  a  common  enemy,  England.  After  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  States  began  bickering  over  their  individual 
rights.  It  was  then  shown  that  this  set  of  laws  was  impractic- 
able.   The  principal  defects  were  as  follows : 

(1)  Congress  had  no  authority  to  enforce  its  laws.  A  State 
could  disregard  an  act  of  Congress  and  there  was  no  way  to 
compel  obedience.    There  was  neither  judiciary  nor  executive. 

(2)  There  were  no  means  of  raising  revenue.  Congress 
could  do  nothing  but  request  the  States  to  pay  certain  sums  of 


money  needed  by  the  Central  government,  and  the  States  could, 
and  usually  did,  refuse  the  requests.  Nobody  would  lend  the 
government  money  and  the  union  was  obliged  to  issue  paper 
money,  which  soon  became  worthless. 

(3)  Treaties  could  not  Be  enforced.    A  government  so  weak  . 
at  home  could  not  command  respect  abroad.    Few  treaties  were  I 
made  and  those  that  were  made  could  not  be  executed.    Eng- 
land kept   troops   in  this   country   after   the   treaty   of    1783, 
because  this  government  did  not  fulfill  the  conditions  of  that 
contract. 

(4)  No  ability  to  regulate  commerce.     Congress  had  no  ^ 
power  to  tax  imports.     Other  nations  taxed  our  goods  and  we 
were  powerless  to  retaliate.    Congress  even  could  not  regulate 
interstate  commerce. 

(5)  All  important  measures  required  the  votes  of  nine 
States.    This  meant  no  legislation  on  most  matters.  i 

(6)  Impossibility  of  amendment.     The  Articles  could  be ' 
amended  only  by  unanimous  votes.     Because  of  the  selfish 
attitude  of  most  of  the  States  this  meant  that  the  people  could 
not  even  help  themselves. 

With  such  laws  the  country  could  not  progress  very  rapidly. 
As  time  went  on  the  country  was  overflooded  with  worthless 
paper  money.  Congress  was  unable  to  pay  even  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government.  The  personnel  of  Congress  also  de- 
clined ;  men  thought  service  under  the  State  government  to  be 
more  honorable.  The  States  were  forever  quarreling  with  one 
another.  Foreign  countries  paid  no  attention  to  our  appeals  for 
help.  By  1786  it  was  shown  that  the  Articles  had  no  effect ;  the 
wise  men  knew  that  the  only  alternative  to  anarchy  lay  in  a 
strong  central  government. 

Second  JVeek — Fr.'Miing  the  Constitution. 

In  1786  a  conference  was  called  at  Annapolis  by  Maryland 
and  Virginia  to  discuss  trade  regulations.  Only  five  States 
answered  the  call.  The  delegates  saw  that  they  could  do 
nothing  and  they  therefore,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  issued  a  call  for  a  national  convention  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of 
Confederation. 

The  convention  met  in  Philadelphia  1787  and  remained  in 
session  four  months,  with  Washington  as  President.  Among 
other  prominent  members  were :  Franklin,  Madison,  Hamilton 
and  Marshall.  They  found  it  impossible  to  revise  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  so  they  drew  up  the  present  Constitu- 
tion. All  proceedings  were  in  secret,  and  each  State  had  one 
vote.  The  debates  were  rather  exciting  and  at  times  dissolution 
of  the  convention  was  threatened.  There  were  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  the  members.  The  most  important 
question  was  that  of  representation  in  Congress.  The  delegates 
from  the  small  States  favored  equal  representation  of  States 
in  Congress,  those  from  the  larger  States  wished  for  a  pro- 
portional representation,  based  upon  the  population  of  the 
States.     Slavery  was  another  troublesome  question. 

In  order  to  settle  the  disputes  three  great  compromises  were 
effected. 

(1)  Small  States  were  afraid  of  being  overpowered  by 
large  ones — dif^culty  was  overcome  by  giving  them  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate.  The  large  States  were  pacified 
by  having  representation  in  the  lower  house  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  population  of  the  States. 
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(2)  Question  how  to  count  the  negro  in  apportioning  taxa- 
tion and  representation.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  by 
counting  five  negroes  as  three  whites. 

(3)  Third  question  dealt  with  the  regulation  of  commerce 
and  importation  of  slaves.  It  was  agreed  that  commercial 
questions  were  to  be  decided  in  Congress  by  a  majority  vote 
instead  of  two-thirds  vote ;  that  the  slave  trade  was  to  continue 
without  interference  for  twenty  years  (until  1808). 

After  the  three  great  compromises  were  settled  the  work 
of  the  convention  proceeded  more  smoothly.  The  Constitution 
was  finally  completed  and  adopted  by  the  convention,  Septem.- 
ber  17,  1787.  It  was  then  submitted  to  Congress  which  sent  it 
to  the  different  States  to  be  ratified.  The  Constitution  was  to 
go  into  effect  when  ratified  by  nine  States.  Within  two  years 
all  the  States  ratified  it  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  had  begun. 

Statesmen  of  the  Time. 

George  Washington  was  the  most  influential  man  in 
America,  the  leading  spirit  in  calling  together  the  convention. 
As  president  of  the  convention  he  presided  ably  over  its  stormy 
sessions.    The  compromises  were  effected  through  his  influence. 

Benjamin  Franklin — His  attitude  in  this  matter  is  best 
described  by  James  Madison,  who  says :  "While  the  last  mem- 
bers were  signing  Dr.  Franklin,  looking  toward  the  president's 
chair,  at  the  back  of  which  a  rising  sun  happened  to  be  painted, 
observed  to  a  few  members  near  him  that  painters  had  found 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  in  their  art  a  rising  from  a  setting  sun. 
'I  have,'  said  he,  'often  and  often  in  the  course  of  this  session 
looked  at  that  behind  the  president  without  being  able  to  tell 
whether  it  was  rising  or  setting ;  but  now  at  length  I  have  the 
happiness  to  know  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun.'  " 

James  Aladison — He  took  a  leading  part  in  framing  the 
Constitution.     He  believed  in  a  strong  central  government. 

Alexander  Hamilton — It  is  said  that  Alexander  Hamilton 
did  more  than  anyone  else  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Together  with  Madison  and  Jay  he  published  "The 
Federalist,"  a  paper  which  did  much  to  convince  the  people  to 
adopt  the  Constitution. 

Third  Week — The  Young  Republic. 
The  Inauguration  of  Washington. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  nation  must  have  a  President. 
Each  State  followed  its  own  plan  in  selecting  the  Presidential 
electors.  When  the  votes  were  counted  it  was  found  that 
George  Washington  had  been  elected  President  unanimously 
and  that  John  Adams  had  been  made  Vice-President.  New 
York  City  was  then  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  There 
were  no  railroads  then  and  it  was  necessary  for  Washington  to 
make  the  journey  from  his  home  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Va.,  to  New 
York  by  coach.  Along  the  road  men,  women  and  children 
gathered  to  see  the  great  leader  and  give  him  a  hearty  welcome. 
In  some  towns  his  friends  feasted  and  toasted  him.  Phila- 
delphia celebrated  his  coming  with  extensive  decoration  of 
triumphal  arches,  with  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of  cannon  and 
illumination  of  the  buildings  and  streets  of  the  city.  At  Trenton 
he  received  an  impressive  welcome.  There  the  women  of  the 
town  had  erected  a  triumphal  arch  over  the  Bridge  at  As- 
sanpink.  On  the  arch  were  these  words,  "The  Defender  of  the 
Mothers  will  be  the  Protector  of  the  Daughters." 

The  inauguration  at  New  York  City  was  equally  impressive. 


On  April  30,  1789,  Washington  stood  in  Federal  Hall,  where 
now  stands  the  Sub-Treasury  building  in  Wall  street,  waiting 
to  take  his  oath  of  office.  The  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  then  stepped  forward  and  read  to  him  the  following  oath 
of  office  required  by  the  Constitution. 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  and  will, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Laying  his  hand  on  an  open  Bible  Washington  replied,  "I 
bells  tolled  the  multitude  of  people  in  the  street  shouted,  "Long 
live  George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States." 

In  1790  the  national  capital  was  removed  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Ten  years  later  the  capital  was  removed  to 
swear — so  help  me  God!"  Then,  while  cannons  roared  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  measure  for  removing  the  capital  was 
coupled  in  the  House  with  a  bill  by  which  the  national  govern- 
ment assumed  all  the  State  debts.  It  required  a  great  deal  of 
log-rolling  for  Hamilton  in  order  to  get  his  financial  measure 
through.  In  return  the  opposite  party,  the  Jeffersonians  passed 
the  bill  which  removed  the  capital  from  Philadelphia  to  its 
present  site. 

George  Washington  himself  had  selected  a  tract  of  land  ten 
miles  square  on  the  Potomac  as  the  future  home  of  the  national 
government.  The  place  was  named  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  in  honor  of  the  "Father  of  Our  Country." 

Fourth  Week — Eli  Whitney  and  the  Cotton  Gin. 

In  1793  Eli  Whitney,  a  Massachusetts  teacher,  was  living 
as  a  tutor  at  the  home  of  General  Greene's  widow  in  Georgia. 
Whitney  was  interested  in  cotton  production.  He  saw  that  the 
slave  was  a  very  slow  worker,  he  could  separate  the  seeds  from 
only  one  pound  of  cotton  fibre  in  a  day.  Whitney  wondered  if 
he  could  not  make  some  device  by  which  he  could  turn  out  a 
greater  amount  of  cotton  more  quickly.  His  ingeniousness  led 
to  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793.  By  using  this  new 
machine  a  negro  could  easily  clean  at  least  300  pounds  of  cotton 
a  day. 

This  changed  the  whole  question  of  cotton  production  and 
cotton  manufacture  in  this  country.  The  amount  of  cotton 
produced  rose  from  200,000  pounds  to  6,000,000  pounds.  Many 
cotton  mills  were  established  in  the  North.  Our  export  trade 
increased  enormously.  The  most  important  result  of  this  in- 
vention, however,  was  the  fixing  of  slave  labor  in  this  country. 
Before  Whitney's  time  it  was  generally  believed  that  slavery 
would  gradually  die  out.  It  did  not  pay  in  the  North  and  be- 
cause of  the  small  plantations  in  the  South  slave  labor  was  not 
required.  After  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  the  cotton 
grower  of  the  South  and  the  mill  owner  of  the  North  had  a 
selfish  interest  in  the  institution.  The  slave  meant  more  cotton 
and  more  cotton  meant  bigger  profits.  From  now  on  the 
cotton  States  made  urgent  demands  for  more  slaves. 

Robert  Fulton  and  the  Steamboat. 
One  of  the  most  important  inventions  ever  made  by  man 
was  the  steamboat  by  Robert  Fulton.  Traveling  by  water  in 
those  days  was  particularly  uncertain  since  one  had  to  be 
guided  by  the  wind.  When  Fulton  gave  notice  in  1807  that 
he  intended  to  launch  a  steamboat  the  people  were  somewhat 
surprised.  In  the  summer  of  1807  thousands  gathered  at  the 
wharves  of  New  York  City  to  watch  "Fulton's  Folly"  make 
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her  initial  trip  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany.  The  steamboat — The 
Clermont — was  a  clumsy  affair.  Nevertheless,  it  worked  and 
made  the  trip  to  Albany  in  thirty-two  hours.  "Fulton's  Folly" 
was  a  revelation  and  the  invention  completely  revolutionized 
water  travel. 

Shortly  after  Fulton's  successful  experiment  numerous 
steamships  were  put  on  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  steamboat  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  flatboat. 
Western  settlers  could  now  more  easily  and  cheaply  reach  the 
fertile  land  in  the  great  valley  and  send  their  produce  to  good 
markets.  The  steamboat  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Western 
migration.  Population  increased  and  many  new  settlements 
sprang  up.  A  number  of  years  later  ( 1819)  the  ship  Savannah 
made  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
ocean  transportation  by  steamship. 

HISTORY— 6B. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  present  time,  related  with  European  history. 

Plan  of  Work. 

First  Week — Slavery. 

(1)  The  first  slaves.  (2)  The  slave  ships.  (3)  The  effect 
of  the  cotton  gin. 

Second  Week. 

(4)  The  abolitionists.  (5)  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  (6)  John 
Brown. 

Third  Week — The  Civil  War. 

Causes:  (1)  Remote:  State  or  Federal  sovereignty.  (2) 
Secondary:  Slavery  in  connection  with  (a)  Missouri  Com- 
promise 1820:  (b)  Acquisition  of  Texas  1845;  (c)  Com- 
promise of  1850;  (d)  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  1854;  (e)  Dred 
Scott  decision  1857.  (3)  Immediate:  (a)  Election  of  Lincoln 
1860:  fb)  Firing  on  Fort  Sumter  1861. 

Fourth  Week. 
The  life  and  work  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Details  of  Work. 
First  Week — Slavery. 

Slavery  is  an  old  institution.  It  existed  as  far  back  as  the 
"Bible"  days.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  its  in- 
troduction in  this  country.  The  most  memorable  year  in  the 
early  history  of  Virginia  was  1619.  It  was  this  year  that 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  slavery.  This  institution  was 
to  fasten  itself  like  a  blight  on  the  free  institutions  of  this 
country  and  in  the  end  to  bring  about  the  sacrifice  of  thousands 
of  human  lives. 

In  this  year  a  Dutch  vessel  landed  at  Jamestown  and  sold 
twenty  negroes  which  had  been  kidnapped  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  English  planters.  The  planter  found  he  could 
use  these  negroes  on  his  plantation.  More  were  brought  over. 
The  influx  was  slow  at  first,  but  it  gradually  increased  so  that 
in  1800  nearly  one-fifth  the  population  of  the  colonies  were 
negroes.  Slavery  soon  became  recognized  in  many  colonies. 
Massachusetts  recognized  the  institution  as  early  as  1641 ; 
by  1760  the  institution  was  firmly  established  in  every  colony. 


The  great  bulk  of  slaves,  perhaps  four-fifths  of  them, 
were  in  the  South.  Here  conditions  were  favorable  to  the 
negro — a  warm  climate,  rich  soil  which  required  a  low  grade 
of  labor.  The  negro  is  immune  from  the  scourge  of  malaria 
and  the  South,  which  in  parts  contained  many  malaria  fields, 
was  just  his  climate.  The  white  man  could  not  work  there. 
Being  a  lazy  creature  the  negro  was  harnessed  for  work  b\ 
his  Caucasian  neighbor,  and  so  slavery  became  a  necessary 
institution.  Slavery  did  not  pay  at  the  North  because  of  two 
reasons :  first,  the  climate  is  not  adaptable  to  the  negro,  and, 
second,  intelligent  labor  was  required. 

About  1793  the  South  underwent  an  industrial  revolution. 
This  was  due  to  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by  Eli  Whitney. 
This  machine  was  used  in  separating  the  seed  from  the  cotton. 
Heretofore  a  negro  could  only  separate  about  one  pound  of 
cotton  per  day.  With  the  aid  of  the  machine  one  negro  could 
separate  about  300  pounds.  This  meant  that  the  planter  could 
extend  his  agricultural  area.  The  number  of  pounds  of  cotton 
sent  to  Europe  soon  rose  from  two  hundred  thousand  to  six 
million.  The  slave  was  needed  in  the  south.  Slaves  were  now 
so  profitable  that  the  slaveholders  in  the  South  wanted  to  buy 
more  instead  of  freeing  those  they  had.  The  North,  too, 
profited  by  this  invention,  since  some  of  its  merchants  were 
engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade,  and  because  New  England 
towns  began  to  set  up  cotton  mills.  The  cotton  gin  fixed 
slavery  in  this  country. 

Early  views  on  slavery :  At  first  it  was  not  considered 
wrong  either  morally  or  politically  for : 

(1)   Negro  came  from  a  harsh  slavery  to  a  light  slavery. 

(2)  He  came  the  property  of  a  Christian  rather  than  an  infidel. 

(3)  The  social  life  of  the  slave  was  better. 
Later  views  on  slavery  : 

(1)  Abolitionists:    Slavery  at  all  times  is  wrong  because  it 
is  contrary  to  law  of  God.     (2)  Slavery  was  a  good  thing.    It. 
was  a  temporary   necessity.      (3)    Slavery   at   all   times   is  a 
benefit. 

Second  Week — The  Abolitionists. 

Opposition  against  slavery  began  as  early  as  1821.  The 
very  first  leaders  in  this  anti-slavery  movement  were  Benjamin  | 
Lundy,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy.  In 
1831  Garrison  founded  "The  Liberator,"  a  paper  in  which  he 
denounced  all  slaveholders  with  unsparing  severity.  He  de- 
manded the  unconditional  emancipation  of  all  slaves  and  de- 
nounced the  Constitution  for  permitting  slavery.  Garrison  • 
and  his  friends  founded  abolition  societies  in  New  Englam! 
and  also  in  the  Middle  States  in  order  to  carry  on  the  agita- 
tion. Abolition  societies  grew  rapidly  in  number  in  the  North, 
and  sent  "The  Liberator"  and  other  anti-slavery  writings  intc 
the  slave  States.  The  Southerners  were  very  angry  at  these 
publications,  destroyed  as  many  as  they  could  and  called  on 
the  Government  to  keep  them  out  of  the  mails.  (Here  tnt 
abolitionist  movement  was  intensified  by  a  slave  insurrection 
in  Virginia  led  by  Nat  Turner,  a  negro,  in  which  sixty-one 
whites,  mostly  women  and  children  were  killed.  This  incident 
send  a  shiver  of  horror  throughout  the  South).  In  the  North 
this  movement  was  not  well  received  at  first.  Northern  mobs 
broke  up  anti-slavery  meetings.  In  1837  a  pro-slavery  mob  at 
Alton,  111.,  killed  Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy,  the  publisher  of  an  anti- 
slavery  paper.     These  acts  did  not  help  the  morement.     By 
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1846  the  abolitionists  had  gained  favor  in  this  region  and 
petitions  were  filed  in  Congress  for  the  extermination  of 
slavery. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  shaping  the  political 
status  in  the  North  in  the  "Fifties"  was  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  The  book  laid  hold  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  as  no  anti-slavery  orator  had  ever 
done.  The  book,  perhaps,  is  unfair  to  the  South,  but  as  a  series 
of  pictures  of  slave  life,  colored  with  a  profound  human  sym- 
pathy, the  book  held  the  attention  of  readers  of  every  class. 
Thousands  were  sold  the  first  year  and  thereafter  the  sale 
exceeded  a  million  copies.  The  effect  of  this  book  was 
marvellous.  Thousands  of  boys  who  read  this  publication 
laughed  at  Topsy,  loved  little  Eva,  wept  over  the  fate  of  Uncle 
Tom,  and  became  enraged  at  the  brutal  Legree,  were  voters 
in  1860,  and  their  votes,  as  determined  by  that  book,  which  led 
them  to  believe  that  slavery  was  wrong,  became  an  important 
element  in  effecting  the  political  revolution  of  that  year. 

John  Brown. 

On  the  morning  of  October  17,  1859,  the  country  was 
startled  by  the  news  that  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  Va.,  had  been  seized  the  night  before  by  a  band  of 
abolitionists  and  negroes  and  that  the  slaves  of  Virginia  were 
rising  against  their  masters.  The  report  was  exaggerated. 
The  arsenal  had  been  captured  by  an  elderly  fanatic,  John 
Brown,  with  the  help  of  nineteen  associates.  There  was  no 
negro  uprising.  John  Brown  was  captured  and  was  tried,  con- 
demned and  hanged. 

I  Brown  believed  he  was  specially  intended  by  Providence 
I  to  bring  freedom  to  the  slaves.  In  the  North  his  conduct  was 
]  condemned  by  some,  but  others  regarded  him  as  a  martyr.  The 
1  South  was  aroused  by  the  terrible  fear  of  a  slave  rebellion, 
I  and  he  was  denounced  as  the  blackest  of  villains.  The  com- 
'  mon  opinion  today  is  that  he  was  an  honest  abolitionist,  but  a 
I  sadly  misguided  fanatic.  He  brooded  over  the  condition  of 
I  the  blacks  until  his  judgment  became  warped  and  distorted. 
i  This  foolish  episode  helped  to  embitter  both  sections  of  the 
country  more  than  anything  else. 


Third  Week—TsK  Civil  War. 
Causes  of  the  Civil  War. 

Remote :  The  people  of  the  South  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  State  rights.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  Union  was  a 
compact  of  sovereign  states,  and  the  powers  of  the  central 
government  were  liinited.  A  State  could  refuse  to  obey  a  law 
of  Congress  which  it  considered  unconstitutional.  The  North 
maintained  an  exactly  opposite  doctrine.  Belief  in  this  doctrine 
was  shown  in  the  opposition  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws 
(1798),  the  Hartford  Convention  (1818),  the  Nullification 
Ordinance  (1832)  and  finally  in  the  Civil  War. 

Secondary :  The  South  was  determined  to  keep  slavery 
within  her  domains.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
gain  enough  political  power.  This  only  could  be  done  by 
maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  power  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Therefore  since  1820  the  South  tried  to  extend 
slavery  to  new  territories.  The  effects  of  this  political  struggle 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  acts : 


(a)  Missouri  Compromise  (1820)  :  (1)  Maine  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  free  State;  (2)  Missouri  to  be  admitted  as  a  slave 
State;  (3)  All  territory  north  of  30°  30'  was  to  be  free 
territory. 

(b)  Annexation  of  Texas  in  1845  increased  the  slave 
territory. 

(c)  Compromise  of  1850:  (1)  Admission  of  California  as 
a  free  State;  (2)  Territorial  government  to  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  without  any  restriction  to  slavery;  (3)  Slave  trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  abolished;  (4)  A  more  effective 
fugitive  slave  law. 

(d)  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  (1854). 

Two  territories  to  be  formed  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
north  of  36°  30'.  The  bill  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of 
each  State  should  decide  whether  they  should  hold  slaves  or 
not.  This  was  known  as  "Squatter  Sovereignity"  and  virtually 
repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

(e)  Dred  Scott  Decision  (1857). 

Dred  Scott  was  a  slave  taken  into  free  territory  and  from 
there  into  a  slave  State.  At  the  death  of  his  master  he  sued 
for  his  freedom.  The  case  was  finally  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  he 
was  a  citizen  or  not.  As  a  slave  he  could  not  come  before  the 
court.  It  was  decided  that  he  was  a  slave.  The  court,  how- 
ever, went  further  and  decided  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  unconstitutional  and  that  Congress  could  not  prevent  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  from  taking  with  him  a  slave  or 
any  other  personal  property  into  any  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

Immediate :  In  1860  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Republican,  was 
elected  President.  Before  his  election  threats  of  secession  had 
been  made  by  the  South  if  a  Republican  President  not  in  favor 
of  slavery  should  be  elected.  The  South  upheld  the  Dred  Scott 
Decision  by  which  they  could  bring  their  slaves  into  any  part 
of  the  country.  The  Supreme  Court  at  this  time  was  to  under- 
go a  change  among  its  members.  A  Republican  President 
would  appoint  new  members  who  perhaps  might  change  the 
Dred  Scott  Decision.  We,  therefore,  can  understand  the  at- 
titude of  the  South. 

In  December,  1860,  South  Carolina  declared  herself  in- 
dependent of  the  United  States.  Other  southern  'States  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  South  Carolina.  These  States  began 
appropriating  property  of  the  United  States.  Many  forts  and 
arsenals  held  out  against  the  invader.  Fort  Sumter,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Anderson,  held  on  bravely  in  the  face  of  a 
stormy  siege  by  the  Confederates.  On  April  14,  1861,  ]\Iajor 
Anderson  surrendered  the  fort  to  the  Confederate  commander. 
The  Civil  War  had  begun. 

Fourth  Week. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-1865. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky, 
February  12,  1809.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  toil,  hardship 
and  poverty.  When  the  boy  was  eight  years  old  he  had  learned 
to  swing  an  axe.  His  schooling  was  limited.  He  received 
probably  less  than  a  year's  schooling.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
had  access  to  a  few  good  books.  He  not  only  read  them,  but 
absorbed  them;  among  them  were  the  Bible,  ^sop's  Fables, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Shakespere's  plays. 
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His  life  from  this  point  on  till  the  Civil  War  is  best  described 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  himself.    He  says: 

"I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I  continued  till  I  was 
twenty-two.  At  twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois,  and  passed  the 
first  year  in  Macon  County.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at  that 
time  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  County,  where  I  remained 
a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store.  Then  came  the  Black  Hawk 
War  and  I  was  elected  a  captain  of  volunteers — a  success 
which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had  since.  I 
went  through  the  campaign,  ran  for  the  Legislature  the  same 
year  (1832)  and  was  beaten — the  only  time  I  have  ever  been 
beaten  by  the  people.  The  ne.xt  and  three  succeeding  biennial 
elections  I  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  I  was  not  a  can- 
didate afterwards.  During  the  legislative  period  I  had  studied 
law  and  removed  to  Springfield  to  practice  it.  In  1846  I  was 
once  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  but  was  not  a 
candidate  for  re-election.  From  1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive, 
I  practiced  law  more  assiduously  than  ever  before.  Always 
a  Whig  in  politics,  and  generally  on  the  Whig  electoral  tickets, 
making  active  canvasses.  I  was  losing  interest  in  politics, 
when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  aroused  me 
again."     (Note  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.) 

He  now  came  forward  as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of 
those  who  contended  for  the  restriction  of  slavery,  especially 
in  the  territories.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  1856,  which  eventually  elected  him  as  Presi- 
dent in  1860.  From  this  time  until  his  death  Lincoln's  life  is 
the  history  of  the  nation.  Throughout  the  terrible  years  of 
the  Civil  War  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  North.  He 
showed  marvellous  political  sagacity,  great  executive  ability 
and  a  capacity  to  deal  with  men  unexcelled  in  the  nation's 
history.  He  exercised  more  power  than  any  executive  has  used 
since  the  days  of  Cromwell.  His  power  was  that  of  an  auto- 
crat— yet  he  used  it  wisely.  He  understood  thoroughly  the 
people  over  whom  he  was  placed. 

In  1864  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Presidency.  Soon  after  his 
inaugural  address  and  at  the  moment  of  the  final  triumph  of 
the  cause  of  the  Union  he  was  assassinated  (April  14,  1865) 
in  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a 
fanatic  actor.  His  death  was  mourned  by  the  entire  country. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  had  Lincoln  lived  the  country  would  have 
been  saved  the  bitterness,  the  strife  and  the  misrule  of  the 
years  1865-70.  "Under  Lincoln,"  says  the  historian  Rhodes, 
"reconstruction  would  have  been  a  model  of  statecraft  which 
would  have  added  to  his  great  fame."  Lincoln's  chief  char- 
acteristics were :  His  honesty  and  sincerity,  his  simplicity,  his 
tender-heardedness,  his  self-abnegation,  and  his  sound 
common-sense. 

GEOGRAPHY— 7A 

Plan  of  Work. 

Review  of  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies. 

First  Week. — United  States : 

Location:  1.  With  relation  to  hemispheres.  2.  With  rela- 
tion to  zones.  3.  As  determined  by  latitude  and  longitude. 
4.  With  relation  to  continents.  5.  With  relation  to  surround- 
ing countries.    6.  With  relation  to  surrounding  waters. 

Comparative  size  and  shape. 

Coast  Line:   1.  Its  character.     2.  Its  effect  on  commerce. 

Important  projections.     Important  islands  off  the  coast. 


Second  Week. — Surface. 

Five  Divisions:   1.  Atlantic  Slope.     2.  Atlantic  Highland 

3.  Great  Central  Plain.    4.  Pacific  Highland.    5.  Pacific  Slope. 

Study  of  the  cross  section  of  the  country  from  east  to  west. 
Character  of  each  division. 

Location  of  the  mountain  systems. 

Location  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges. 

Height  of  a  few  of  the  principal  peaks. 

Third  Week. — Drainage  : 

1.  General  location  of  the  river  systems.  2.  General  location 
of  the  principal  rivers.     3.  Relation  to  commerce. 

Fourth  Week. — Climate  and  rainfall  of  the  United  States. 
Climate  as  modified  by  : 

1.  Latitude.  2.  Elevation.  3.  Nearness  to  the  sea.  4.  Pre- 
vailing winds.     5.  Forest  denudation. 

Fifth  Week. — Groups  of  States  : 

1.  North  Atlantic.     2.  South  Atlantic.     3.  South  Central. 

4.  North  Central.     5.  Western. 

Location  of  the  groups.  Location  of  important  states  in 
each  group.     Capitals. 

Sixth  Week. — Territorial  Expansion  of  the  United  States 
since  1873. 

Seventh  Week. — Natural  Resources :  Location  of  areas : 
A.  Agricultural  products:  corn,  hay,  cotton,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  sugar,  tobacco  and  forests. 

Eighth  Week. — B.  Mineral  wealth :  salt,  iron,  coal,  petro- 
leum, gas,  copper,  silver  and  gold. 

Ninth  Week. — C.  Animal  products:  cattle,  horses,  swine, 
sheep  and  wool,  and  poultry. 

Fisheries :  Inland  waters:  trout,  bass,  pickerel,  herring, 
whitefish,  yellow  perch,  German  carp,  buffalo  fish  and  mussels. 
Coast  waters :  cod,  halibut,  mackerel,  lobsters,  oysters,  salmon, 
sponges  and  seals. 

Water  Power, 

Tenth  Week. — Industries:  Location  and  very  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  leading  farming,  cattle-raising,  manufacturing  and 
mechanical,  domestic  and  personal  service,  commercial,  profes- 
sional, mining  and  fishing  pursuits. 

Interstate  travel  and  transportation. 

Eleventh  Week. — Ocean  steamship  lines  from  : 

1.  New  York.    2.  Boston.    3.  Philadelphia.    4.  Baltimore. 

5.  New  Orleans.    6.  Galveston.    7.  San  Francisco. 

Twelfth  Week. — Approximate  routes  of  important  trunk 
railroads : 

1.  New    York    Central    R,    R,     2.  Pennsylvania    R.    R. 

3.  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  4.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
5.  Union  Pacific  R,  R.     6.  Great  Northern  R.  R. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Lake  ports. 

Exports:  1.  Raw  cotton.  2.  Iron  and  steel.  3.  Meat 
and  dairy  products.  4.  Breadstufifs.  5.  Copper.  6.  Petro- 
leum. 7.  Timber.  8.  Leather.  9.  Coal  and  coke.  10.  Man- 
ufactured cotton.     11.  Tobacco.     12.  Cars  and  carriages. 

Imports:      1.  Cofifee.      2,  Raw    sugar.      3.  India    rubber. 

4.  Hides  and  skins,  5.  Chemicals,  6,  Raw  silk,  7.  Manufac- 
tured cotton.  8.  Manufactured  fibers.  9.  Wood.  10.  Tin. 
11.  Fruits  and  nuts.     12.  Jewelry  and  precious  stones. 
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Fourteenth  Week. — Artificial  irrigation.     Immigration. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Location  of  one  or  two  important  cities 
in  each  of  the  leading  states  of  the  Union.  Comparative  popu- 
lation. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Dependencies :  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  Pan- 
ama, Canal  Zone,  under  the  following  topics  : 
'       1.  Location.     2.  Size.     3.  Surface.     4.  Climate.     5.  Most 
important  cities.     6.   People  and  government.     7.  Industries 
and  products.     8.  Advantage  to  United  States. 

Seventeenth    Week. — Dependencies     (continued)  :    Philip- 

ipine  Islands,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Guam,  Tutuila  and  other  Pa- 

jcific  Islands.     Same  topics  as  given  above. 

I       Eighteenth   Week. — Historical   Associations:   One  or  two 

historical  events  associated  with  each  of  the  following  names : 

1.  Massachusetts.  2.  Boston.  3.  Providence.  4.  New 
York.  5.  City  of  New  York.  6.  Lake  Champlain.  7.  Phila- 
idelphia.  8.  Pittsburgh.  9.  Baltimore.  10.  Virginia.  11.  James- 
jtown.  12.  Charlestown.  13.  St.  Augustine.  14.  New  Or- 
leans. IS.  Mississippi  River.  16.  St.  Louis.  17.  California. 
I  Nineteenth  Week. — Location  of  places  associated  with  im- 
jportant  current  events.  Occurrences  of  national  and  of  inter- 
I  national  importance  should  be  included  in  the  topics  under  this 
I  head,  such,  for  instance,  as: 

1.  Hague  Conference.  2.  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  3.  Panama 
Canal.  4.  Mexican  Situation.  5.  Currency  Bill.  6.  Great 
Inventions. 

Twentieth  Week. — Review  and  test. 

{To  be  continued  in  an  early  issue.) 

GEOGRAPHY— 7B 

Plan  of  Work. 
First  Week. — Asia :  Location  as  to  hemisphere  ;  latitude  and 
longitude;  zones;  direction  from  other  countries. 

Boundaries:  Size  of  earth's  surface;  size  in  comparison 
with  other  continents. 

i       Shape,  Coast  line.   Surface:  Great  Siberian  Plain,  Great 
■  Asian  Highland,  and  smaller  plains  in  the  south  and  east. 

Mountain  Ranges :  Himalayas,  Altai,  Thian  Shan,  Hindo 
jKush,  Suliman  Range. 

Mountain  Peaks :     Mt.  Everest  and  Kanchanjanga. 

Plateaus :     Tibit,  Gobi,  Iran  and  Deccan. 
I       Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 
I       Second    fF^-e/fe.— Drainage :      Euphrates,     Tigris,     Indus, 
I  Ganges,  Yangtze  and  Amur  Rivers. 
I       Lakes :    Aral,  Baikal  and  Balkash. 

Location  of  seas,  gulfs  and  bays. 

Seas:     Bering,  Okotsk,  Japan,  Yellow,  China,  Java,  Ara- 
jbian.  Red,  Mediterranean,  Black,  Caspian. 
I       Gulfs :    Persian,  Aden,  Pechili,  Siam. 
}       Bay:  Bengal. 

What  do  the  following  straits  connect : 

Straits :  Bering,  Korea,  Malacca,  Ormus,  Babel  Mandeb. 

Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 

Third  Week. — Location  of  the  following : 

Peninsulas:     Kamchatka,  Korea,  Malay,  Indo-China,  Hin- 
doostan,  Arabic. 

Capes :    Chelyuskin,  East,  Cambodia,  Romania,  Comorin. 

Climate:    Location  of  Asia  as  to  heat  belts.     Climate  of 
northeast,  southwest  and  central  parts  of  Asia. 

Vegetation.    Minerals.    Animals.    People. 


Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 
Fourth  Week. — Occupation  of  peoples.     Countries.     Gov- 
ernment. 

Japan :     Islands  that  comprise   it ;   location ;   latitude  and 
longitude ;  surrounding  countries  and  waters. 

Size  (New  York  State  taken  as  a  unit).     Shape.     Coast- 
line.    Surface.     Drainage. 

Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 
Fifth  Week. — Climate.     Industries.     Products.     Exports. 
Imports. 

Important  Cities :  Tokio  and  Yokohama — their  location  and 
for  what  noted. 

Government.     People.     Education. 

Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 
Si.rth  Week. — China :    Location ;    latitude    and    longitude ; 
surrounding  countries  and  waters. 

Size  compared  with  New  York  State,  United  States,  and 
extent  of  land  in  Asia. 

Shape.    Coastline.    Surface.    Drainage — Yangtze. 
Climate.    Industries.    Products.    Exports.    Imports. 
Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 
Seventh  Week. — Important  Cities :  Pekin,  Hong  Kong  and 
Canton — their  location  and  for  what  noted. 
Government.     Education.     People. 

India :    Location ;    latitude    and    longitude ;    surrounding 
countries  and  waters. 

Size  compared  with  New  Y^ork  State. 

Coastline.    Shape.    Surface.    Drainage — Indus  and  Ganges 
rivers. 

Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 
Eighth  Week. — Climate.    Industries.    Products.    Exports. 
Imports. 

Important  Cities:    Delhi,  Bombay,  Madras  and  Calcutta — 
their  location  and  for  what  noted. 

Government.     Education.     People. 

Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 
Ninth  Week. — Persia:     Location;  latitude  and  longitude; 
surrounding  countries  and  waters. 
Size.     Surface.     Drainage. 

Climate.     Industries.     Products.    Exports.     Imports. 
Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 
Tenth  Week. — Important  city,  Teheran,  with  its  location, 
and  for  what  noted. 

Government.     Education.     People. 

Turkish  Empire:    Turkey,  Arabia  and  C— an:    Location; 
latitude  and  longitude ;  surrounding  countries  and  waters. 

Size.     Shape.     Surface.    Drainage — Euphrates  and  Tigris 
rivers. 

Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 
Eleventh  Week. — Climate.    Industries.    Productions.    Ex- 
ports.    Imports. 

Important  cities,  Jerusalem  and  Mecca,  with  their  location 
and  for  what  noted. 

Government.     Education.     People. 

Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 
Tzvelfth  Week. — Siberia :  Location ;  latitude  and  longitude ; 
surrounding  countries  and  waters. 

Size.      Shape.     Surface.     Drainage — Yenisei,    Ob,   Lena, 
Amur  rivers. 
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Climate.     Industries.     Products.     Exports.     Imports. 
Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Important  cities,  Irkutsk  and  Vladivos- 
tok, with  their  location  and  for  what  noted. 
Government.     People. 

Limited  Monarchies :  Turkish  Empire.     Persia.     Japan. 
Republic :     China. 
Owned  by  Great  Britain:     India. 
Steamship  lines  from  New  York  City  to  Asiatic  ports. 
Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 

Fourteenth  Week. — Africa:  Location  as  to  hemisphere; 
latitude  and  longitude ;  zones. 

Boundaries.     Size.     Coastline. 

Surface :  Principal  mountain  ranges :  Atla.s,  Cameroon, 
Snow,  Moon,  Black. 

Peaks:    Kilimanjaro,  Kenia. 

Deserts:    Sahara,  Kalahari,  Libyan. 

Rivers:    Nile,  Kongo,  Niger,  Zambesi,  Orange. 

Seas  :    Mediterranean  and  Red. 

Gulfs  :    Sidra,  Cabes,  Aden,  Guinea. 

Bay :    Delagoa. 

Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 

Fifteenth  Week.—Sira.\U :  Bab  el  Mandeb,  Gibraltar. 
Capes:     Bon,   Guardafui,   Agulhas,    Good   Hope,    Blanco, 
Verde,  Corrientes,  Frio,  Lopez. 
Climate.     People.     Products. 

Egypt :    Location  ;  latitude  and  longitude ;  boundaries. 
Size.     Surface.    Climate.     Industry.    Products. 
Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Important  cities:  Cairo,  Alexandria, 
Khartoum,  their  location  and  why  noted. 

Government.     Progress.     Exports.     Imports. 

Morocco:    Location;  latitude  and  longitude;  boundaries. 

Divisions :    French,  Spanish. 

Size.     Surface.     Climate.     Industries.     Products. 

Important  cities:  Morocco,  Fez,  Tangier;  their  location 
and  why  noted. 

People.     Government. 

Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 

Seventeenth  W^^^?^.— Algeria :  Location ;  latitude  and 
longitude ;  boundary. 

Size.     Surface.     Climate.     Industries.     Products. 

City  of  Algiers ;  location  and  for  what  noted. 

People.     Government. 

Kongo  Free  State :  Location ;  latitude  and  longitude ; 
boundaries. 

Size.     Climate.     Products. 

Capital,  Boma ;  location. 

People.     Government. 

Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 

Eighteenth  Week. — South  Africa :  Countries  that  it  com- 
prises.   Location  ;  latitude  and  longitude  ;  boundaries. 

Surface.     Climate.     Industries.     Products. 

People.     Government. 

Chief  cities:  Cape  Town,  Johannesburg,  Kimberly;  their 
location  and  why  noted. 

Locaticn  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 


Nineteenth  Week. — Australia :  Location ;  latitude  and 
longitude ;  zones. 

Extent. 

Seas  :    Banda,  Arafura,  Coral. 

Gulfs :   Carpentaria,  Spencer,  Exmouth. 

Bays :  Moreton,  Encounter,  Great  Australian  Bight. 

Straits :  Damphier,  Torres,  Bass,  Cook. 

Capes :  Aruhem,  York,  Sandy,  Port  Danger,  Howe,  North, 
West,  North  West. 

Surface. 

Rivers :  Murray,  Darling. 

Lakes  :  Eyre,  Torrens,  Gairdner. 

Mountains. 

Government — Commonwealth  ruled  by  governor-general 
appointed  by  King  of  England  and  parliament  chosen  by 
people. 

Twentieth  Week. — Colonies  of  Australia:  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  West  Australia. 

Chief  cities :  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney ;  their  location 
and  for  what  noted. 

Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — location : 

U.  S. :  Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands,  Tutuila,  Guaire.  Their 
industries  and  products. 

Germany:   Marshall,  New  Guinea  (part). 

Holland :  Java,  Sumatra,  part  of  Borneo  and  New  Guinea, 
Spice  Islands,  Celebes,  Products. 

France:  Sicily,  Low  Archipelago,  New  Caledonia,  Loyalty 
Islands. 

GEOGRAPHY— 8A. 

First  Week. — The  Earth  as  a  Planet.  The  sun  as  the 
source  of  light  and  heat ;  its  distance  from  the  earth. 

Fixed  Stars  and  Planets  : 

Nearly  all  the  stars  we  see  are  fixed  stars.  They  accupy 
today  nearly  the  same  position  in  the  skies  as  when  man  first 
beheld  them.  Other  stars  change  their  positions  from  night 
to  night  and  return  to  the  positions  where  they  were  first  ob- 
served after  a  certain  time.  There  are  seven  principal  stars 
of  this  class  which  we  may  observe  from  the  earth.  They  are 
called  planets,  a  word  meaning  wanderers.  The  earth  also 
is  a  planet  and  if  we  could  see  it  from  a  great  distance,  as  we 
see  the  other  planets,  it  would  appear  to  us  like  one  of  them. 

The  Solar  System : 

This  system  includes  the  sun  and  all  the  planets,  with  their 
moons  that  revolve  about  it. 

Commencing  with  the  nearest  to  the  sun,  the  planets  are 
in  order:  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus  and  Neptune.  Four  of  these,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  are  plainly  visible  at  certain  periods.  Two  of  them, 
Venus  and  Jupiter,  are  at  times  the  brightest  bodies  in  the 
heavens  except  the  sun  and  moon.  Part  of  the  time  they  are 
morning  stars,  at  other  times  evening  stars.  The  planets  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  true  stars  by  the  steady  light.  The 
stars  twinkle. 

All  the  planets  except  Mercury  and  Venus  have  bodies 
revolving  about  them  called  moons  or  satellites. 

Besides  the  planets  and  their  satellites,  the  solar  system  in- 
cludes numerous  other  bodies  (mostly  asteroids)  which  have 
little  influence  on  the  earth. 
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The  Sun :  The  sun  is  the  center  of  the  solar  system.  All 
the  planets  of  the  system  revolve  about  it  and  receive  heat 
and  light  from  it.  It  i3  thought  to  be  a  white  hot  mass  of 
matter  enveloped  in  burning  vapors.  The  diameter  of  the 
sun  is  866,500  miles,  which  would  make  the  sun  a  million  times 
the  bulk  of  the  earth. 

The  distance  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  varies  from  91,500,000 
miles  in  winter  to  94,500,000  miles  in  summer.  The  earth 
is  nearest  to  the  sun  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  (about  January  1)  and  farthest  from  it 
early  in  summer. 

Second  Jl'cck. — The  earth;  its  size,  shape  and  motions. 

Size  of  the  Earth : 

The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  nearly  25,000  miles,  and 
its  iliameter  nearly  8,000  miles.  Since  the  earth  is  not  a  per- 
fect sphere,  its  various  diameters  and  circumferences  are  not 
exactly  equal.  Its  longest  diameter  (through  tlie  equator)  is 
7,926.6  miles  and  its  shortest  I  through  the  poles)  is  27  miles 
less  (7,899.6  miles).  The  area  of  the  earth's  surface  is  nearh- 
197,000,000  square  miles. 

The  Shape  of  the  Earth :  The  earth  is  a  slightly  flattened 
sphere,  or  oblate  spheroid. 

The  proofs  are : 

(a)  When  a  vessel  goes  to  sea  its  lower  part  disappears 
first,  and  when  a  vessel  approaches  land  its  highest  part  is 
seen  first  from  the  land.  By  people  on  the  vessd,  the  spires 
and  chimneys  of  buildings  appear  before  the  roofs,  and  the 
roofs  before  the  lower  parts. 

(b)  Ships  have  sailed  around  it. 

(c)  As  we  ascend  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  hori- 
zon grows  larger  and  the  greater  is  the  extent  of  our  view. 

(d)  As  we  travel  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles,  or 
the  reverse,  new  stars  appear  to  us  in  the  sky. 

(e)  The  shadow  that  the  earth  casts  upon  the  moon  dur- 
ing an  eclipse  is  circular. 

Motions  of  the  Earth :  The  earth  has  two  principal  mo- 
tions:  (1)  It  rotates  on  its  shortest  diameter,  called  its  axis, 
and  (2)  it  revolves  around  the  sun. 

Rotation :  The  rotation  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east 
gives  us  day  and  night.  The  time  required  liy  the  earth  to 
make  one  rotation  is  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Revolution :  The  earth  revolves  about  the  sun  in  a  little 
more  than  365  days  and  the  period  of  revolution  fixes  the 
length  of  the  year.  The  path  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  is 
called  its  orbit.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  is  an  eliipse.  but  very 
nearly  circular.  The  velocity,  or  rate  of  motion,  is  about  18 
miles  per  second. 

Third  JFcck. — Gravitation :  axis,  poles,  equator,  zones, 
circles. 

Gravitation:  Gravitation  is  the  bond  or  force  that  holds 
the  earth  and  the  other  planets  in  their  planes.  If  it  were 
possible  for  the  sun  to  lose  its  attraction  of  gravitation  the 
earth  would  fly  ofT  into  space,  as  a  stone  whirled  by  a  string 
flies  away  if  the  string  breaks. 

The  law  of  gravitation  as  stated  by  Sir  Isaac  Xewton.  who 
discovered  it,  is  as  follows : 

Every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every 
other  particle  of  matter,  with  a  force  that  varies  directlv  as 


the  mass  of  the  particles  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  them. 

From  the  first  part  of  the  law  it  follows  that  if  the  amount 
of  matter  that  two  bodies  contain  should  be  doubled,  the  at- 
tractive force  between  them  would  be  doubled.  The  second 
part  of  the  law  means  that  if  bodies  should  be  twice  as  far 
apart,  the  attraction  would  be  only  one-fourth  as  great.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  distance  be  divided  by  two,  the  attraction 
will  be  multiplied  by  four.  It  is  the  force  of  gravitation  which 
causes  bodies  to  fall  to  the  earth  and  gives  them  weight. 

Axis  of  the  Earth :  An  imaginary  line  upon  which  the 
earth  rotates,  passing  through  the  center  of  the  earth  from 
pole  to  pole. 

Fourth  Week. — 

Poles :  The  poles  are  the  ends  of  the  earth's  axis.  There 
are  two,  the  North  Pole,  which  points  to  the  Xorth  Star,  and 
the  South  Pole. 

Circles:  (a)  Great  circles.  (  b)  Small  circles.  Great  cir- 
cles divide  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts. 

The  equator  i-;  a  great  circle  passing  around  the  surface. of 
the  earth  midway  l^etween  the  poles. 

A  meridian  circle  is  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  passing 
through  the  poles  and  cutting  the  equator  at  right  angles. 

A  meridian  is  an  imaginary  line  passing  around  the  earth 
from  pole  to  pole.    It  is  one-half  of  a  meridian  circle. 

Small  circles  divide  the  earth  into  two  unequal  parts. 

Small  circles  drawn  on  the  globe  parallel  to  the  equator  are 
called  parallels  of  latitude.  They  are  Arctic  Circle,  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  Antarctic  Circle. 

Equator :  The  equator  is  an  imaginary  line  passing  around 
the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  midway  between  the  poles. 

Zones  of  Heat :  The  most  wide-sjiread  cause  for  variations 
in  climate  is  the  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat  from  equator 
to  poles.  This  results  from  the  differences  in  angle  at  which 
the  sun's  rays  reach  the  eartli  in  different  latitudes.  From 
this  has  arisen  the  common  division  of  the  earth  into  five  cli- 
matic zones : 

The  five  zones  are:  (a)  Xorth  frigid,  (b)  Xorth  temper- 
ate,     (c)   Torrid,      (d)   South  temperate,      (e)    South  frigid. 

Orbit  ( Latin,  orbis,  a  circle,  a  ring)  : 

The  path  traced  out  by  a  planet  or  comet  in  its  revolution 
around  the  sun.     The  orbits  of  the  planets  are  elliptical. 

Fifth  Week. — Day  and  night  at  different  latitudes  and  at 
different  seasons :  seasons  and  their  causes. 

Day  and  Xight : 

The  sun's  rays  illuminate  one-half  of  the  earth  all  the  time. 
The  border  of  the  illuminated  half  is  called  the  circle  of  illu- 
mination. All  places  on  one  side  of  the  circle  of  illumination 
have  day,  while  all  places  on  the  other  side  have  night.  If 
the  axis  about  which  the  earth  rotates  were  perpendiciilar  to 
tlie  plane  in  which  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun.  the 
circle  of  illumination  would  always  pass  through  the  poles. 
(Draw  diagram  showing  that  under  these  conditions  half  of 
the  equator  and  half  of  every  parallel  of  latitude  would  be 
illuminated  all  the  time  and  that  days  and  nights  would  be 
equal  everywhere.) 

Since  days  and  nights  are  not  equal  at  all  seasons  in  most 
parts  of  the  earth,  it  proves  that  the  axis  on  which  the  earth 
rotates  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orliit. 
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Sixth  Week  (Continued). 

Again,  if  the  earth  rotated  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit,  the  sun  always  would  be  equally  high 
at  a  given  place  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  sun  is  much 
higher  above  the  horizon  at  noon  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

This  variation  of  the  angle  at  which  the  sun's  rays  strike 
the  same  place  at  different  times,  as  well  as  the  unequal  lengths 
of  days  and  nights  in  most  places,  is  the  result  of  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  earth's  axis  23>4°  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  The 
position  of  the  axis  is  constant  throughout  the  year.  (Draw 
diagram  showing  the  position  of  the  earth  with  reference  to 
the  sun  at  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  the  inclination  of 
its  axis.)  On  March  21  the  half  of  each  parallel  is  illuminated. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  days  and  nights  are  equal  everywhere. 
On  June  21  more  than  half  of  every  parallel  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  illuminated,  and  there  the  days  are  more  than 
twelve  hours  long  and  the  nights  correspondingly  less.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  nights  are  longer  than  the  days.  On 
September  22  the  days  and  nights  are  again  equal.  On  De- 
cember 22  more  than  half  of  each  parallel  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  in  the  light,  and  there  the  days  are  longer  than 
the  nights,  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  nights  are 
longer  than  the  days.  Twice  during  the  year,  therefore,  on 
I\Iarch  21  and  September  22,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal 
evervwhere.  These  times  are  known  as  the  equinoxes.  (Lat. 
equus.  equal;  nox,  night.)  The  equinox  in  March  is  the 
vernal  equinox ;  that  of  September  is  the  autumnal  equinox. 

On  June  21,  when  the  days  are  longest  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  sun  is  highest  in  the  heavens  at  noon  and  its 
rays  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  farther 
north  than  at  any  other  time.  This  is  the  summer  solstice. 
The  winter  solstice  occurs  six  months  later,  December  22. 

GRADE— 8B 

Pl.\x  of  Work. 

Review  of  political  and  commercial  geography. 

Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 

In  a  brief  review  of  the  political  geography  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  form 
of  government  of  each  country  and  to  its  chief  cities. 

In  a  review  of  commercial  geography,  the  trade  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  other  countries  of  the  world  should 
be  made  prominent;  steamship  routes  and  railroad  lines;  ex- 
ports and  imports. 

Location  of  places  associated  with  important  current  events. 
Occurrences  of  national  and  of  international  importance  should 
be  included  in  the  topics  under  this  head,  such,  for  instance,  as 
The  Hague  Conferences,  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
great  inventions. 
First  rF(?f A'— Commerce:  The  Necessity  for  Commerce. 

\\'ithout  the  aid  of  his  fellow  man  no  one  can  produce  all 
the  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  other  things  he  needs  to  nourish 
his  body  and  develop  his  mind.  Even  the  savage  fisherman 
of  the  Congo,  whose  needs  are  few,  exchanges  his  fish  for  the 
bananas  and  maize  of  the  neighboring  planter.  The  farmers 
of  the  United  States,  who  raise  grain,  cotton  or  tobacco,  have 
neither  the  skill  nor  the  time  to  make  plows  or  to  weave  cloth. 
They  must,  therefore,  exchange  the  things  which  they  produce 
for  groceries,  clothing,  furniture  or  machinery,  and  other 
comforts  produced  by  the  toil  of  others.    This  division  of  labor 


among  men  and  the  dift'erence  in  the  productions  of  various 
parts  of  the  earth  give  rise  to  trade  or  commerce. 

Commerce  Depends  Upon  Natural  Conditions. 

Many  natural  conditions,  such  as  the  climate  and  the  char- 
acter of  different  countries,  the  nature  of  their  coasts  and  the 
])osition  of  their  harbors  have  a  great  influence  upon  commerce. 

In  the  excessive  heat  and  moisture  of  the  tropical  regions 
where  there  is  little  need  for  clothing  and  where  articles  of 
food,  like  the  banana,  grow  wild  man's  wants  are  few.  He 
his  little  energy  for  he  can  live  almost  without  work.  He  has 
no  need  for  woolen  clothing,  machinery  and  other  products  of 
the  north. 

We  should  not  expect  to  sell  nnich  in  the  arctic  regions, 
because  very  few  people  live  there  and  the  animals  they  kill 
for  food,  the  skins  and  furs  they  make  into  garments  and  the 
snow  and  stone  huts  in  which  they  live  are  better  adapted  for 
their  needs  than  the  food,  cloths  or  lumber  we  might  send 
them.  It  is  in  the  temperate  zones  that  we  find  the  best  condi- 
tions for  the  development  of  commerce.  It  is  here  that  man 
works  hardest  with  brain  and  hand.  He  invents  many  con- 
veniences and  engages  in  many  industries.  He  Ijuys  and  sells 
more  than  the  people  in  any  other  zone. 

Second  Week— Tim  United  St.\tes. 

Area. — About  3,000,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 

Location.— Latitude  2^  N  to  49"  N.  Longitude  67°  ^^■ 
to  125°  W.   ■ 

Natural  Division. — As  the  United  States  stretches  entirely 
across  the  continent  it  has  four  well-marked  physical  divisions 
— the  Atlantic  coast  plain,  the  Appalachian  highlands,  the 
Central  plain  and  the  Western  highlands.  (Have  pupils  draw 
a  cross  section  of  the  L'nited  States.  Have  them  locate  on  a 
map  the  following  mountains :  Adirondacks,  Catskills,  White. 
Blue  Ridge,  Appalachian  system  and  the  Rockies,  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Coast  Range.) 

Drainage. — The  surface  of  the  United  States  may  be 
divided  into  four  great  drainage  slopes — the  Atlantic  Slope, 
the  Great  Lake  Slope,  the  Gulf  Slope  and  the  Pacific  Slope 
The  Atlantic  Slope  is  drained  by  short  rivers,  ranging  from 
two  to  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  navigable  in  their 
lower  courses  and  most  of  them  supplying  water  power  at  one 
or  more  points.  The  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Potomac  ami 
the  James  are  the  largest.  (Have  pupils  locate  these  river- 
on  map.) 

The  Great  Lake  Slope  is  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
system. 

The  Gulf  Slope  is  drained  chiefly  by  the  Mississippi  river 
and  its  branches. 

The  Pacific  Slope  is  drained  chiefly  by  rivers  that  rise  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Climate. — The  varied  relief  of  the  L'nited  States  and  its 
great  extent  through  twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude  give 
it  every  variety  of  the  climate  of  the  temperate  zone. 
The  climate  of  the  Atlantic  coast  plain  is  mild  and  moist. 
The  southern  part  has  a  very  heavy  rain  fall  during  the 
summer;  in  the  north  the  rainfall  is  less,  but  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year.  The  winters  of  the  northern 
half  are  cold.  The  interior  region  has  a  wide  range  of 
temperature. 

{Continued  on  page  36.) 
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The  thing  that  most  needs  to  be  understood  about  play  is  that  it  is  not  a  lux- 
ury, but  a  necessity.  It  is  not  simply  something  that  a  child  likes  to  have;  it 
is  something  he  must  have  if  he  is  ever  to  grow  up.  It  is  more  than  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  education;  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  law  of  his  growth,  of 
the  process  by  which  he  becomes  a  man  at  all —     .     .     . 

The  "boy  problem,"  as  we  call  it,  is  really  a  grown-up  problem.  The  boy  is  all 
right.  He  breaks  our  laws,  but  he  does  so  in  obedience  to  a  law  that  is  older 
than  ours,  a  law  that  has  never  failed  to  get  its  way  or  else  to  impose  a  pen- 
alty— and  to  collect  it.     .     .     .     — Joseph   Lee. 


The  plays  of  the  age  are  the  heart 
leaves  of  the  whole  future  life;  for  the 
whole  man  is  visible  in  them  in  his 
finest  capacity,  in  his  innermost  being. 
— Froebel. 


Happy  hearts  and  happy  faces, 
Happy  play  in  grassy  places; 
That  was  how  in  ancient  ages 
Children  grew  to  kings  and  sages. 

— Robert   Louis   Stevenson. 


♦ 


I  beheve  that  all  Public  Schools  should  be  equipped  with  well  furnished  Playgrounds 
and  Outdoor  Gymnasia,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  to  prove  their  need  on  purely 
pedagogical  grounds.  I  believe  also  that  Public  School  teachers  should  be  able  to 
direct  and  lead  play  in  such  Playgrounds,  and  that  it  falls  within  the  function  of  the 
Normal  Schools  to  help  fit  teachers  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  even  though  they  do  not 
prepare  specialists. 

RICHARD  K.  PIEZ,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  New  York. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  getting  out  the  excellent  Playground 
Apparatus  you  have.  The  State  Normal  School  of  Colorado  installed  your  apparatus 
last  fall  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  connected  with 
the  Institution  that  has  been  so  profitable  in  every  way  as  this  Outdoor  Gymnasium. 
To  the  end  that  the  children  may  have  joy,  health  and  power  it  is  indispensable.  Every 
school  should  have  one. 

Z.  X.  SNYDER,  President,  Colorado  State  Normal  School  of  Greeley. 

As  an  instructor  I  cannot  speak  in  too  emphatic  terms  of  the  very  marked  increase 
of  energy  and  "snap"  which  outdoor  exercise  puts  into  the  classes,  resulting  in  health 
and  vigor  to  the  students.     I  question  how  the  work  was  done  here  without  the  Out- 
door Gymnasium. 
JNO.  TH.  LISTER,  Director  Physical   Education.   Colorado   State   Normal   School. 

A.  G.   SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC.,  CHICOPEE,  MASS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
ALL-STEEL     APPARATUS     FOR     THE     PLAYGROUND 
"YOU  SEE  IT  EVERYWHERE" 
Write  for  Catalog — Mention  Teachers  Monographs. 
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Save  Middlemen's  Profits 
on  Science  Apparatus 

When  equipping-  your  science  labora- 
tory, why  pay  prices  which  include  ex- 
travagant traveling  expenses  and  the 
extra  profits  of  jobbers  and  dealers, 
when  you  can  send  your  orders  direct 
to  our  factory  and  in  all  probability 
SAVE  25%  ON  SCIENTIFIC  APPARA- 
TUS. 

Chapco  Laboratory  supplies  are  of  the 
highest  frrade :  scientifically  accurate 
and  absolutely  unfailing  in  their  power 
to  demonstrate  scientific  laws  and  prin- 
ciples. In  the  hands  of  students  they 
give  the  results  you  desire.  Every 
Chapco  article  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Ad- 
justments are  always  made  cheerfully. 
Shipped  in  dust-proof  packages  bearing 


OKf   lf*V  C»^ll0t 


our  easy-to-rhfCk -labels  which  insure 
accuracy  and  facility  in  checking  ship- 
ments. No  charge  for  bosing.  packing 
or  cartagf  at  this  end. 

Write  for  Chapco  Book  No.  11.  State 
your  school  connection  and  get  a  copy 
FREE.  It  contains  a  comprehensive 
list  of  articles  for  laboratory  use. 

nu'jdreds  of  articles  fully  described 
and  pictured.  Our  prices  are  the  same 
to  all  and  will  be  found  the  lowest  pos- 
sible on  liigh  grade  apparatus. 

Chapco  Scientific  Apparatus  is  sold 
direct  to  schools.  Please  send  «s  a 
trial  ordt-r  to  test  our  service  and  the 
grade  of  instruments. 

CHICAGO    APPARATUS    CO. 

67  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 
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(Finest  Beyond  Question) 

Is  the  verdict  of   many   enthusiastic 
readers  regarding  the  New  Series  of 

TEACHERS 

MONOGRAPHS 


What  Is  Your  Opinion? 


N.B. — It  cost  the  publishers  of  Teachers  Mono- 
graphs many  thousand  dollars  a  year  additional 
to  change  Teachers  Monographs  from  a  Quarterly 
to  a  Monthly. 

The  Extra  Service  Is  Free  to  You 


Third  Week — Natural  Resources  of  the  Uxited  States. 

(In  teaching  products,  have  pupils  locate  the  names  on  an 
outline  map.) 

Agricultural  Products. — The  United  States  is  the  leading 
producer  and  exporter  of  cereals  and  the  chief  source  from 
which  Europe  derives  its  foreign  breadstuffs. 

(a)  Corn:  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Indiana  are  the  leading  corn  producing  States.  In  1912  the 
corn  crop  of  the  United  States  was  3,124,746,000  bushels. 
(The  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  is  about  25  bushels.  This 
does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  average  yield  in  other 
countries.  Experiments  now  being  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  there  is  need  of  better  methods  of 
tillage.) 

(b)  Wheat :  Kansas,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Neb- 
raska are  the  leading  wheat  producing  States,  ^^'heat  con- 
tains more  nutriment  than  any  other  cereal  and  is  therefore  the 
most  valuable  as  an  article  of  food.  The  total  wheat  crop  of 
the  country  in  1912  was  730,267,000  bushels. 

(c)  Cotton:  (1)  Long  staple  sea-island  cotton  grown  on 
our  islands  and  coast  lands,  particularly  between  Charleston 
and  Savannah.  As  sea-island  cotton  is  the  longest  of  all  cotton 
fibers  it  makes  the  finest  cotton  yarn  thread  and  cloth  and 
therefore  is  the  more  valuable.  (2)  Upland  cotton,  a  shorter 
fiber,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  our  cotton  crop,  is  grown  prin- 
cipally in  Texas. 

fd)  Sugar. — Sugar-cane  is  a  tropical  and  subtropical  plant 
and  its  cultivation  in  the  United  States  is  confined  to  the  Culf 
States.  Louisiana  grows  more  than  9/10  of  the  total  cro])  of 
the  country. 

Fourtli  Week — Resources  of  Uxited  States. 


Animal  Products  of  Farm  and  Range  Cattle.- 


-Cattle  are 

raised  in  the  United  States  chiefly  for  beef,  dairy  products  and 
hides.  They  are  raised  in  greatest  number  in  the  Central 
States. 

Sheep. — Sheep  are  raised  for  mutton  and  wool.  The 
Western  States,  particularly  those  in  the  extreme  Northwest. 
have  more  than  -/t,  of  the  sheep  of  the  country. 

Swine. — About  %  of  the  swine  of  the  world  are  raised  in 
the  United  States.  The  great  swine  region  is  the  same  as  the 
leading  corn-producing  section,  for  corn  is  the  chief  food  for 
swine. 

Horses. — The  North  Central  States  raise  the  largest 
number. 

Poultry  and  Eggs. — Poultry  and  eggs  are  incidental  pro- 
ducts of  most  farms.  The  value  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  pro- 
duced yearly  in  the  United  States  is  nearly  $300,000,000. 

Mineral  Products. — Coal :  Coal  is  the  most  important 
mineral  product  of  the  United  States.  Pennsylvania.  West 
Virginia,  Illinois  and  Ohio  lead  in  mining  coal. 

Iron. — Iron  is  the  most  important  metal,  because  it  is  most 
useful  to  man.  Our  country  produces  more  than  Yz  of  the 
world's  iron.  The  most  important  deposits  of  our  country  are 
in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  especially  in  Northern  Michigan 
and  ^Minnesota. 

Gold. — The  leading  gold  producing  States  are  California, 
Colorado  and  Nevada.    Alaska  is  also  a  heavy  producer. 
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Are  You   Violating   the   Laws   of   Health 
and    Cleanliness    in    Your    Schools? 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  formerly  Health  Commissioner  of  N.  Y. 
City,  said: 


"The  old-fashioned  home  made  Cloth  Book  Cover  must  y 


o. 


EiUbliataed    1869. 


and  be  replaced  with  a  hard  paper  cover.     A  New  Cover  means  a 
Clean  Cover  and  a  Minimum  of  Danger." 

The  Holden  Unfinished  Leatherette  Book  Cover 

fully  meets  the  exacting  demands  of  medical  science. 

This  material  is  made  of  pure  fibres  rendered  waterproof  for  the 
full  period  of  use. 

It  does  XOT  become  porous,  rufl:"  up,  split  or  peel,  like  wood  pulp 
paper  covers. 

Get  the  Best.     It  saves  you  money  by  making  your  Books 
Last  from  ONE  to  THREE   Years   Longer. 


The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 


Springfield,   Massachusetts 


Miles   C.  Holden,  President 


^ 


-Silver. — Acvada,  Alontana  and  Utah  are  the  leading  silver 
producing  States. 

Copper. — Arizona,  JNIontana  and  Alichigan  are  the  leading 
copper  producing  States.  The  United  States  gives  the  world 
more  than  half  of  its  copper. 

Salt. — Salt  is  indispensable  to  man  and  fortunately  the 
■^upply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Michigan,  Xew  York  and 
Kansas  are  the  leading  salt  producing  States. 

Petroleum. — In  1911  California  produced  most  petroleum 
and  Oklahoma  and  Illinois  ranked  second  and  third. 

Natural  Gas. — Natural  gas  is  the  most  perfect  fuel.  In- 
diana, Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Kansas  have  the 
greatest  supply. 

Fifth  Week — Resources  of  the  Uxited  St.\tes. 

Fisheries. — Sea  fisheries  are  open  to  all  the  world,  but 
the  nations  have  agreed  to  reserve  for  their  own  fishermen 
all  fishing  rights  within  three  miles  of  the  coast. 

(a)  Deep    Sea:     North    Atlantic    States,    cod,    halibut, 
.,  mackerel,   oysters,   lobsters.      Maryland    and    South   Atlantic 

States,  oysters  and  shad.    Gulf  States,  oysters,  sponges.     The 
Pacific  States,  salmon  and  oysters. 

(b)  Inland  Waters:  Lake  States,  herring,  lake  trout,  white 
fish  and  yellow  perch.  Mississippi  \'alley  States,  German 
carp,  catfish,  mussels. 

The  streams  and  lakes  of  the  United  States  abound  with 
trout,  bass  and  pickerel. 

Water  Power  Obtained  from  the  Rivers. — The  many  water 
falls  in   New   England  rivers  were  a  great  source,  of  power 


before  the  days  of  steam;  this  fact  gave  that  part  of  the 
country  the  supremacy  in  manufactures  which  it  still  holds. 
Water  power  is  now  not  so  important  as  it  was  in  the  days 
before  steam  became  the  great  source  of  power. 

Industries  of  the  United  States. 

Agricultural. — Agriculture  is  the  most  fundamental  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States ;  it  furnishes,  directly  or  indirectly, 
most  of  what  wc  eat  and  wear.  More  than  yi  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  the  country  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Manufacturing  Industries. — New..  York,  Pennsylvania,  Il- 
linois and  Ohio  are  the  four  leading  manufacturing  States. 

According  to  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  the  leading  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  United  States  are : 

(a)  Food  and  Kindred  Products. — The  most  important 
items  in  this  group  are  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  pro- 
ducts;  flour  and  grist  mill  products;  butter,  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk ;  canned  and  preserved  fruits ;  vegetables  and  fish 
and  refined  products.  The  total  value  of  the  products  in- 
cluded in  this  group  in  1911  was  $3,937,617,891. 

(b)  Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products. — The  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  carried  on  in  some  27  States,  but  nearly  9/10  of 
the  total  output  comes  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Alabama.    Total  value  in  1909  was  $3,163,126,293. 

(c)  Textiles. — The  industries  of  this  group  furnish  the 
materials  for  nearly  all  our  clothing.  The  principal  industries 
of  this  group  are  based  on  cotton,  wool  and  silk.  Southern 
New  England  has  led  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  but  now 
its  leadership  is  threatened  by  the  south  Atlantic  States. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Schwartz,   Kirwin  &  Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,   Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND   FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


5,. 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


ONE  DOLLAR  BUYS 

Teachers 
Monographs 


The  Progressive  Teacher's   Daily 
Guide  and  Mentor. 

THE  MAXIMUM  OF  VALUE 
THE  MINIMUM  OF  PRICE 

EIGHT  MONTHLY  TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS 
ONE  DOLLAR 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


AN    EFFICIENT   SCHOOL    DESK 

An  extract  from  a  paper,  by  V.  E.  Kilpatrick,  on  "Movable 
Furniture  for  Schools." 

How  can  the  modern  school  best  meet  the  many  demands 
made  upon  it?  It  should  supply  a  desk  which  embodies  the 
most  practical  forms  of  the  modern  business  man  and  pro- 
ducer's desk. 

Therefore,  it  should  be  a  simple  table  and  chair  with  a  few 
modifications  to  meet  the  limitations  of  growing  children.  The 
table  and  chair  are  the  simple  evolution  of  the  ages,  and  are 
used  universally  among  all  civilized  peoples. 

The  most  significant  requirements  of  a  serviceable  desk 
are  as  follows : 

1.  A  writing  table  of  proper  size.  Because  writing  is  one 
of  the  chief  exercises  of  the  elementary  school,  a  desk  should 
be  first  of  all  a  writing  table.  The  chief  essential  of  such  a 
table  is,  judging  from  the  usage  of  those  who  write  at  a  desk, 
that  it  have  a  flat  top,  and  of  such  size  that  the  right  forearm 
may  rest  upon  it.  Many  desks  now  in  use  are  so  diminutive 
that  the  writing  table  is  only  9  inches  wide  by  16  inches  long. 

2.  A  mechanical  drawing  board.  The  greatest  industrial' 
e.xercise  common  to  all  the  trades  is  doubtless  mechanical 
drawing.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  employ  a  desk  top  so 
fitted  that  this  exercise  can  be  easily  undertaken. 

3.  A  movable  seat.  A  movable  seat  means  service  every- 
where. The  chair  is  universally  employed.  The  child  in 
school  can  just  as  well  use  a  movable  chair  as  his  father  or 
mother.  He  uses  a  chair  at  home.  It  is  good  common  sense 
that  he  should  learn  to  use  properly  in  his  school  life  the  things 
of  his  future  life.  The  little  active  kindergarten  child  uses  a. 
chair.  His  teacher  uses  a  chair.  Why  not  the  child  in  the 
grades?  The  only  reason  is  that  we,  on  account  of  a  wretched 
tradition,  are  AFRAID  he  can't  use  a  chair,  and  even  afraid; 
to  try  him  in  one. 

The  fact  is  he  can  and  should  use  a  chair,  and  these  are 
the  principal  gains : 

(a)  A  movable  chair  permits  him  to  sit  near  enough  to  the- 
desk  for  work,  which  is  not  true  of  any  other  manner  of  seat- 
ing.    "Plus  and  minus"  difficulties  will  all  disappaer. 

(h)  A  movable  chair  permits  him  to  sit  witli  his  right  side 
to  the  desk — the  true  position  of  a  writer. 

(c)  A  movable  chair  allows  the  worker  to  always  take  the 
most  advantageous  position  for  a  given  piece  of  work. 

(d)  A  movable  chair  can  be  removed,  and,  therefore,  op- 
portunity is  given  for  exercises  which  do  not  demand  a  se?l. 
as  physical  training. 

(e)  A  movable  chair  facilitates  perfect  cleanliness  of  the 
school-room. 

4.  A  level  or  slant  top.  The  level  table  has  rapidly  sup- 
planted in  all  businesses  and  industries  the  slanting  top.  Nine- 
tenths  of  school  activities  are  doubtless  best  performed  upon 
a  level  table ;  therefore,  all  desks  should  primarily  be  made 
level. 

5.  A  movable  desk.  The  demands  of  modern  schools  are- 
such  that  all  desks  should  be  made  movable. 

6.  A  repository  of  sufficient  capacity.  The  room  in  a  desk 
should  not  only  be  as  great  as  possible,  but  it  should  be  so- 
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Enlightened  Public  Sentiment 

demands  that  you  make  provision  for  stationary  vacuum  cleaning  in  the  school  precisely  as 
you    make    provision    for    stationary    heating,  lighting  and  plumbing. 

Really  efficient  air  cleaning  depends  upon  the  volume  of  air  moved  in  a  given  time,  and  this 
requires  piping  of  ample  capacity.  Therefore,  you  should  always  use  2^4 "  pipe  if  you  want 
to  be  able  to  install  the  most  efficient  and  economical  system  of  cleaning. 

The  TUEC  S"r^ 

operating  in  connection  with  piping  of  this  size  does  the  most  effective  work  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  TUEC  SCHOOL  TOOL  revolutionizes  the  cleaning  of  schools.  It  will  cut  down  the 
janitor's  labor  and  time  in  cleaning  a  school  room  by  about  one-half!  Schools  may  be 
cleaned  with  the  TUEC  SCHOOL  TOOL  thoroughly  and  perfectly  without  any  of  the 
old  back-breaking  contortions;  without  tangling  the  hose  and  tool  among  the  legs  of  desks; 
with  all  the  advantages  of  Vacuum  Cleaning  minus  the  former  troublesome  features  of  this 
method. 

The  TUEC  Stationary  Air  Cleaning  System  is  now  the  accepted  standard  system  for  the 
cleaning  of  school  buildings.  The  high  volume  idea  in  vacuum  cleaning  for  school  houses 
where  large  quantities  of  dirt  must  be  moved,  has  proven  absolutely  correct.  TUEC  plants 
are  made  from  One  (1)  sweeper  to  Six  (6)  sweeper  plants  and  can  be  installed  just  as  speci- 
fied by  engineer  and  architect. 


Write  today  for  catalogs  and  information  on 
the  TUEC  SCHOOL  TOOL. 

The   United   Electric  Co. 

42  Hurford  Street 
CANTON,  -  OHIO 

Every  day  in  the  year,  Tuecs  are  being  installed  in 
some  school  house 
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Teactiing  the  tones  of  the  various  orchestral  instruments   ■^_^___ 
by  means  of  the  Viclrola — Seattle.  Wash. 

Do  your  pupils  know  the 
instruments  of  the  orchestra? 

Can  they  recognize  the  different  tones  as  they 
are  played  ? 

Educators  are  coming  to  realize  that  young 
children  should  begin  early  in  life  to  distinguisli 
the  pipes,  the  strings,  the  brasses.  These  instru- 
ments make  a  strong  appeal  to  them  and  bring 
to  them  the  simple  melodies  that  satisfy  their 
primiti^-e  musical  tastes. 

The  \'ictor  and  its  splendid  list  of  educational 
recordsprovide  the  only  practical  way  for  the  chil- 
dren to  become  familiar  with  these  individual  in- 
struments and  dift'erent  combinations  of  instru- 
ments in  the  orchestra.  This  method  of  teaching 
musical  appreciation  is  invaluable  from  tlic  kin- 
dergarten right  up  through  the  grades. 

Nothing  could  give  your  pupils  a   more  com- 
plete  understanding  of  the  tones  of  the   instru- 
ments than  such  records  as  these : 
Violin  64197     Traumerei  (Schumann)        Mischa  Elman 

Harp    700.31     Am  Springbrunnen   (The   Fountain) 

(ZabeU  Ada  Sassoli 

Flute    70026     Wind        Amongst 
the  Trees 
(Ericcialdi)        John  Lemmone 

French   Horn   17174     Siegfried's 
Call    ( \^'agner)     A.   Horner 

Brass    Quartet    17216      Farewell 

to  the  Forest  (Mendelssohn) 

Victor  Brass  Quartet 

Write  to  us  for  the  complete 
list  of  Victor  Educational  Rec- 
ords with  full  information  about 
the  work  the  Victor  is  doing  in 
the  schools  of  more  than  900 
cities. 

Educational  Department 


Victor  XXV 

$60  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

The  horn  car.  be  re- 
moved and  the  instrument 
Becurely  locked  to  protect 
It  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  Irresponsible 
people. 


Victor 
Talking 
Machine 
Co. 

Camden, 
N.J. 


placed  that  it  can  be  easily  inspected  by  the  teacher.  To  give 
a  child  a  thing  and  not  observe  his  use  of  it,  is  little  better 
than  throwing  it  away. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  any  educator  will  dispute  the  fact 
that  it  is  time  a  radical  change  was  made  in  the  seating  of 
our  schools,  and  Professor  iNIoulthrop  has  certainly  gone  a 
long  way  toward  solving  this  problem.  The  Moulthrop  mov- 
able and  adjustable  school  chair  is  manufactured  by  The 
Langslow,  Fowler  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York. 

It  consists  of  a  movable  chair  with  the  desk  attached  there- 
to. The  desk  is  adjustable  up  and  down  to  suit  the  height  of 
the  pupil,  and  is  also  adjustable  back  and  forth  to  take  care 
of  the  plus  and  minus  quality.  Books  are  kept  in  a  sanitary, 
dust-proof  drawer  under  the  seat. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  desk  will  work  a  revolution  in 
school  seating,  as  it  permits  the  teacher  the  greatest  possible 
flexibility  of  arrangement.  Due  to  its  movable  feature,  the 
floors  may  be  cleared  for  exercises;  social  center  and  night 
school  work  can  be  carried  on  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  all  four  blackboards  as  well 
as  all  lighting  facilities,  by  turning  the  chairs  in  the  direction 
desired. 

We  understand  that  these  chairs  are  rapidly  being  adopted 
in  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  that  they  have  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  some  of  our  most  prominent  edu- 
cators and  hygiene  experts. — Editors. 

AN     ARITHMETIC     WHICH      MEETS      MODERN 
CONDITIONS. 

The  modern  business  world  and  the  progressive  school- 
men are  realizing  more  and  more  that  the  required  knowledge, 
culture,  power  and  skill  should  be  acqitired  with  a  minimum 
of  time,  labor  and  scholastic  expenditure,  Any  school  equip- 
ment that  enables  the  man  or  child  to  overcome  his  environ- 
ment problems  in  accordance  with  this  dictum  deserves  the 
attention  and  commendation  of  the  educators  of  our  country. 
In  no  other  field  is  this  result  more  desired  than  in  the  text 
book  presentation  of  the  all  important  subjects  of  arithmetic. 
.\ny  new  series  should  therefore,  as  a  basic  feature,  so  relate 
the  instruction  of  the  classroom  as  to  develop  real  daily  life 
efficiency.  When  such  a  series  of  te.xt  books  appear  they  mark 
an  educational  mile-stone  in  the  progressive  advancement  of 
human  knowledge. 

In  fulfilling  the  above  requirements  "Harvey's  Essentials 
of  Arithmetic  with  Every  Day  Problems,  Relating  to  -Agri- 
culture, Commerce  and  Other  V'ocations,"  by  L.  D.  Harvey, 
Ph.  D.,  president  of  Stout  University,  Menomonie,  Wis. ; 
published  by  the  American  Book  Co.,  mark  an  epoch  in  im- 
proved arithmetical  presentation. 

The  problems  are  not  dry  and  improbable,  but  deal  with 
the  every  day  interests  and  experiences  of  children  and  provide 
a  variety  of  exercises  and  data  of  a  pre-vocational  character 
admirably  suited  to  enable  the  average  pupil  to  become  ac- 
cjuainled  with  the  actual  iM-esent  day  customs,  usages  and  con- 
ventions of  agriculture,  commerce,  athletics,  games,  manual 
training,  household  arts,  economics,  industrial  and  commercial 
pursuits. 

Books  I  and  II  of  Harvey's  Essentials  overcome  manv  of 
the  difficulties  that  confront  superintendents,  jjrincipals,  teach- 
ers   and    parents,    for    a    facile    and    necessary    correlation    is 
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Model  B 


Are  You  Purchasing 
New  Seating  Equipment? 

If  so,  what  are  you  going  to  buy — the  old  rigid 
type  of  desk  or  the  up-to-date  MOULTHROP  MOV- 
ABLE AND  ADJUSTABLE  SCHOOL  CHAIR? 

This  chair  is  adjustable  to  each  child,  is  comfort- 
able, sanitary  and  hygienic.  At  the  same  time  it  per- 
mits a  great  flexibility  of  arrangement,  clearing  of 
floor  for  exercises,  and  the  use  of  blackboard  and  light- 
ing facilities  to  the  utmost. 

Ideal  for  Social  Center  work. 

Can   your  school  afford  to  be  w^ithout  it? 


LANGSLOW,  FOWLER   COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


secured  l)cl\vecn  anthnietic  and  ihobc  subjects  thai  are  in  such 
increasinr;-  demand  by  our  complex  modern  civihzation. 

The  first  book  of  this  two-book  series  is  adniiral)ly  adapted 
lor  the  pupils  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  school 
life.  The  second  book,  now  in  press,  treats  of  the  subjects 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  curriculum. 
The  timely  appearance  of  this  practical  series  will  be  welcomed 
by  educators  who  realize  that  only  the  best  is  good  enough 
for  their  pupils. 

President  Harvey's  book  demands  less  of  teachers'  strength 
ancj  patience  and  adds  more  to  the  development  of  originativo 
anij  self  initiative  by  the  pupil  than  any  similar  series  now  in 
existence. 

Rapidity,  accuracy,  the  abilitx'  to  figure  thoughtfully  and 
econ<jmically  are  skillfully  developed  in  this  series  for  the  main 
])urposc  being  to  secure  these  fundamentals  and  the  ability  to 
interpret  surely  and  successfully  such  problems  as  will  come 
in  the  range  of  the  child's  experience.  They  enable  a  pupil 
not  i>nl\  to  read  a  problem  intelli.gently,  to  recognize  and  to 
interpret  the  conditions,  to  analyze  clearly,  to  establish  essen- 
tial numerical  relations  and  to  apply  arithmetical  principles 
and  to  logically  arrange  the  serial  steps,  but  also  to  reason 
clearly,  figure  accurately,  thoughtfully  and  economically.  Then 
by  an  adequate  amount  of  correlated  review  and  testing,  Har- 
vey's Essentials  of  Arithmetic  make  the  worth-while  principles 
and  data  of  arithmetic  a  permanent  possession.  Permanent 
and  valuable  because  when  thus  clearly  comprehended  they 
are  associated  with  and  correlated  with  what  the  pupil  feels 
lie  needs  most. 


.\n  esjjccially  wortln  feature  is  a  s\  stcnialically  graded 
series  of  questions  and  problems  (diagrams,  manual  work 
problems)  to  be  formulated  by  the  pupil.  This  gives  the  pupil 
confidence  in  his  knowledge,  establishes  motive,  develops  origi- 
nation, cultivates  self  expression  and  gives  an  added  zest  to 
each  arithmetical  recitation  by  organizing  facts  already  pos- 
sessed to  solve  a  problem  suggested  by  a  fellow  classmate. 

Part  I  of  the  first  book,  covering  the  work  of  the  second 
school  year,  gives  ample  concrete  and  oral  work  in  counting 
to  100  and  to  the  45  facts  in  addition  admirably  correlated 
with  the  corresponding  facts  in  subtraction. 

The  introduction  of  easy  fractions,  correlated  with  the 
multiplication  and  division  tables  of  2,  giving  the  young  pupil 
a  power,  so  easily  acquired,  so  quickly  and  profitably  utilized 
and  so  remarkably  extended  to  other  numbers,  forms  a  unique 
and  most  worthy  feature  of  the  Harvey's  First  Book. 

Part  n  for  the  third  year,  carries  out  notation  and  numera- 
tion to  10,000,  continues  the  addition  and  subtraction  and  intro- 
duces the  processes  of  carrying  and  borrowing.  Multiplica- 
tion and  division  are  taught  concurrently  by  developing  the 
multiplication  and  division  tables  of  2  with  variations  and 
applications. 

Part  III  for  the  fourth  _\ear,  continues  notation  and  mi- 
meration  to  millions,  completes  the  multiplications  and  division 
tables,  with  formal  w  ork  and  simple  exercises  in  easy  fractions 
and  mixed  numbers.  .\ll  the  necessary  measures,  inch,  foot, 
yard,  pint,  quart,  peck,  gallon,  U.  S.  money,  making  change, 
telling  time,  drawing  to  scale,  are  introduced  at  the  point  where 
the  pupils  are  best  prepared  fo  do.il  with  them. 
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lhi  Welsbach 

This  ityle  of  gas  mantle  illumination  hai  boon 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  it 
now  in  operation  in  a  great  many  schools  throughout 
all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws    the    Light 

DOWN 

Where    You    Want  It 

SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


REFLEX 
LIGHT 


Get  the  Genuine 

Latest  Improvement  in 
Gas    Lighting 


Write  for  Illaslrafd  Booklet 


WELSBACH  GAS  LAMP  CO. 


392  Canal  Street 


New  York  City 
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The  study  recitations  in  Part  Three  of  the  first  book,  de- 
voted to  multiplication  and  division  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  long  division,  with  illustrative  examples  overcoming 
each  of  the  various  difficulties  that  occur  in  long  division,  place 
the  Harvey's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic  in  a  class  by  itself.  It 
relieves  the  drudgery  of  teaching  long  division ;  it  makes  the 
learning  of  it  pleasurable.  Every  phrase  of  this  hitherto 
complicated  operation  is  presented  so  agreeably  and  yet  de- 
veloped so  systematically  that  these  former  obstacles  become 
helpful  stepping  stones  to  a  comprehensive  mastery  of  the 
principles  involved. 

The  problems  under  the  heading  "Making  Change"  are 
delightful  for  the  pupil;  they  are  intensely  vital  in  form  and 
mirror  the  life  around  him.  While  they  develop  his  imagina- 
tion they  are  thought  invoking  and  their  content  conveys  just 
that  pre-vocational  knowledge  needed  to  acquaint  a  child  with 
the  world's  essential  activities. 

Book  I  starts  with  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  num- 
ber facts  grouped  about  the  numbers  from  1  to  20.  with  ab- 
stract problems  and  abundant  concrete  presentation  of  suitable 
material  copiously  illustrated.  Each  number  has  a  page  that 
by  easy  stages  makes  each  new  step  in  the  process  easy  to 
comprehend. 

The  introduction  of  subtraction,  correlated  with  addition,  is 
accompanied  by  drills  and  study  recitations  for  its  appropriate 
development.  Each  page  being  a  unit  in  itself  to  discover  and 
apply  some  basic  principle  and  to  reveal  the  most  practical  and 
easy  method  of  solution  stimulates  the  child's  interest  and 
secures  thoughtful,  successful  work  without  fatigue  or  dislike. 
The  abstract  reasoning  involved  in  these  processes  are  post- 
poned till  the  pupil  is  mature  enough  to  comprehend  them. 

This  series  is  most  carefully  graded ;  there  is  a  stead>', 
gradual  advancement.  The  new  when  taught  is  related  to 
the  old  and  the  old  is  reviewed  with  different  but  allied  asso- 
ciations. Any  unnecessary  abstract  reasoning  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  is  eliminated  but  stress  is  laid  on  the  development 
of  self  activity  by  asking  the  pupil  to  state  the  problems  and 
to  indicate  the  operations,  to  develop  the  diagrams  and  to  cut 
out  with  scissors  or  manual  tools  the  concrete  representation 
necessary  to  show  that  the  pupil  has  in  reality  mastered  its 
practical  application.  Many  problems  without  numbers  arc 
given  to  develop  power  to  attack,  skill  in  solving  and  to  incul- 
cate habits  of  clear,  accurate  reasoning  and  the  ability  to  com- 
prehend and  express  vividly  arithmetical  language.  The  abun- 
dant valuable  suggestions  throughout  the  book  will  enable 
teachers  to  secure  for  their  pupils  that  mental  alertness,  in- 
spired effort  and  increased  interest  so  necessary  to  secure 
mathematical  efficiency. 


TEST    QUESTIONS 

Reading  1A  and  IB. 

My  name  is  Rose  Cohen. 

I  live  at  number  42  Humboldt  street. 

I  go  to  Public  School  Number . 

Instead  of  writing  these  questions  for  children,  teacher  may 
give  them  orally. 

2.     Reproduction, 

Any  one  of  the  short  familiar  fables  or  folk  lore  stories  is  told 
by  the  teacher  in  as  simple  a  style  as  possible.  Individual  children 
called  upon  to  reproduce  the  story.  The  following  arc  suitable  for 
this  kind  of  work: 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 
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American  Steel  Sanitary  Desks 


Electric  Welded 


Warranted  Unbreakable 


Do  you  know  why  they  are  sanitary?  Do  you  know  what 
the  advantage  of  electric  welding  is  riveted  fastenings?  Do 
you  know  what  is  the  best  process  of  enamel?  Do  you 
know  of  any  useful  purpose  of  filigree  work  on  iron  desks. 

Do  you  know — but  why  ask  more,  get  our  new  book  J-K, 
which  answers  all  these  questions  and  many  others. 


American  Steel  Automatic  Desk. 


AnicTitan   Stcrl 
Adjustable 

Desk    ami    Chair 


Blackboards    and 

A  catalog  of  school  room  necessities 
arranged  in  an  instructive  manner,  fully 
illustrating  many  new  items  and  various 
improvements  on  the  old  ones. 


^Wiiow  Smwb  c 


School  Equipment 

Not  a  price  list,  but  a  guide  and  text 

book. 

Write  todav  for  free  copv  of  Catalog 

J-L   and   School   Equipment   Revierv. 


218  S.  Wabash  Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


Hmerlcan  Seating  Company 


15  E.  32d  Street, 
NEW  YORK 


The  Wolf 

and 

the  Goat. 

The  Three 

Bears. 

Little  Red 

Rid 

ing 

Hood. 

3.     Language. 
Which  means  one 

and  which 

means  more 

than 

one? 

boy 
girl 
baU 

boys 

girls 
balls 

cat 

rabbit 

lion 

cats 

rabbits 
lions 

hand 

hands 

hen 

hens 

eacher  places  1 

ist 

of  singular 

nouns  on 

b 

oard, 

asking  children 

to  tell  how  they  must  be  changed  to  mean  more  than  one. 

Drill  on  "I  saw." 

Teacher   prints    following   sentences    on    board.     Children    supply 
missing  word: 

I a  cow  yesterday. 

Last  week  I  some  boys  playing  ball. 

A  long  time  ago  I  a  sheep. 

I  a  kind  girl  yesterday. 

In  the  summer  I  some  flowers  in  the  fields.     Etc. 

Form  of  singular  and  plural  verb  taught  as  follows: 

Teacher  writes  statements  on  board: 

(a)  Ben  sings. 

(b)  The  boy  runs 

(c)  The  girl  hops. 

(d)  The  dog  jumps. 

(e)  The  cat  drinks  milk.     Etc. 

The  children   read  these  and  then  are  asked  to  give  the  new 
form  in  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  Ben  and  Tim . 

(b)  Boys  . 

(c)  Girls  . 

(d)  Dogs  . 

(e)  Cats milk. 


u> 

\\'hat  does  Kate   sce? 

(b) 

Who  is  with  her? 

(c) 

Where  have  they  been  playing? 

In  Disgrace.     (.Barber.) 

(a) 

Who  is  the  little  girl? 

(b) 

Who  is  with  her? 

(c) 

Why  are  they  so  bad? 

Little  Bo  Peep.     (Ariz.) 

(a) 

Whom   do  you  see   in   the   picture? 

ih) 

What  is  she  doing? 

(c) 

Where  do  you  think  she  is? 

4. 


Questions  on  pictures. 

Friends  or  Foes. 


(Barber.) 


Re.-vdikg. 

1.  Catch  the  ball. 

Roll  it  to  a  girl. 

2.  Have  you  a  dog? 

Mary,  ask  some  little  girl  that  question.     .Ncv.'  answer 
it,   Fanny. 
Same  with: 

Can  you  jump?  run?  sing?  hop? 

Will  you  play  with  me? 

Have  you  my  doll?     Etc. 

3.  Play  you  are  a  brown  bird. 

Hop,  little  browm  bird. 
Katie,  tell  the  little  brown  bird  what  to  do. 

4.  You  may  run  and  jump. 

Sarah,   tell   some  little  girl  to  do  what   that   says. 
Same  witli : 

You  may  fly  like  a  bird. 

You  may  catch  the  ball. 

5.  Break,  blows,  bough. 

.^fter  these  words  have  been  taught  as  sight  words  the  teacher 
may  ask.  Who  can  give  me  a  storj'  with  the  word  break  in  it? 
With  blows?     With  bough?     Etc. 

6.  Fannie,  tell  me  in  your  own  words  what  you  just  re,-  ' 
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7.  Read  this  page  to  yourselves.  (After  a  short  interval  of 
J  minutes.)  Who  were  Jack  and  Jill?  Where  did  they  sit?  What 
color  was  Jack?    Jill?     What  phonics  did  Jack  and  Jill  do? 

Language. 

1.  f-at,  f-athcr,  f-an,  f-ill,  f-eet,  f-ast.  What  sound  did  I  say 
first  each  time? 

2.  m-ill,  k-ill.  s-ill,  b-ill,  t-ill,  f-ill,  w-ill.  What  did  I  say  last 
in  each  word? 

3.  Little  wind.  What  family  do  we  lind  in  the  first  word? 
In  the  second?  Sound  the  first  word.  What  does  it  say?  Sound 
the  second.     What  does  that  say? 

4.  Who  can  guess  the  little  girl's  name?  (Teacher  sounds 
M-ary.   S-adie,   F-annie,   R-osie,   etc. 

5.  Sadie  is  a  little  girl.  She  has  a  t-in  p-ail.  (What  did 
Sadie  have?)  One  day  she  went  to  the  b-eaeh.  (Where  did  she 
go?)  Her  m-other  went  with  her.  (Who  went  with  her?)  She 
played  in  the  s-and  with  her  new  p-ail.      (Where  did  she  play?) 

5.  Cards  with  sounds  or  families  are  placed  on  blackboard 
ledge.  Fannie,  pick  out  the  card  which  says  "b."  Mary,  find  "s." 
Sadie,  you  may  pick  out  any  sound  you  like.  \\'hat  does  it  say? 
The  same  with  at,  in,  etc. 

Reading. 

1.  Children  read  silently,  then  act  out  or  answer  what  they  read: 
(a)  Run  little  girl,  (b)  Skip  to  me.  (c)  Hop  to  the  door,  (d) 
What  is  your  name?  (e)  Catch  the  ball,  (f)  Give  the  ball  to  me. 
(g)  Put  out  your  hands,  (h) Where  do  you  live?  (i)  Shake  hands, 
little  girl,  (j)  Clap  your  hands,  (k)  Can  you  run?  (1)  Have  you  a 
brother?  (m)  Is  the  door  open?  (n)  How  do  you  keep  your  teeth 
clean?     (o)  Have  you  clean  hands? 

Note. — This   work  may  be  given   during  the   term,   from   time   to 
time,  as  the  necessary  words  occur  in  the  regular  work  in  reading. 

2.  Dramatization  Test  for  Thought.— Note.— Any  story  that  has 
occurred  during  term's  work  in  reading  may  be  used.  Teacher  men- 
tions title,  children  dramatize  story  for  themselves,  suggesting  the 
use  of  any  available  scenerv  or  costumes. 


3.  Test  for  Thought. — Children  read  story,  teacher  writes  ques- 
tions on  board  relative  to  the  story,  which  are  answered  by  the 
children. 

Example:   Story  of  the  Hen  and  the  Bag  of  Flour. 

Questions. —  (a)  What  did  the  hen  find?  (b)  What  did  she  try 
to  do?  (c)  Could  she  carry  it  herself?  (d)  Whom  did  she  ask  to  help 
her?(  (e)  Did  they  help  her?  (f)  What  did  the  hen  do  then?  (g) 
What  did  she  try  to  make  from  the  flower?  (h)  Did  anyone  help  her? 
(i)  Who  made  the  bread?  (j)  Who  wanted  to  eat  the  bread?  (k) 
Did  the  hen  give  them  any? 

4.  Children  are  presented  with  new  reading  matter  in  which 
no,  or  \ery  few,  new  words  occur.  They  should  be  able  to  read  the 
new  thoughts  without  help.  If  it  is  impossible  to  find  new  subject 
matter  which  is  sufficiently  simple,  then  the  teacher  may  revise  one  of 
the  old  stories. 

Nature. 

1.  What  is  a  daisy?     Name  some  other  kinds  of  flowers. 

2.  Why  do  we  like  flowers  and  plants?  (a)  What  should 
we  give  them?  (b)  Where  do  they  grow?  (c)  How  should  we 
take  care  of  them? 

0.     What  colors  are  daisies?-     Roses?     Geraniums?  etc. 

4.  Horses,  pigs  and  cats  are  animals.  Name  some  other 
animals. 

5.  How  many  feet  has  a  cat?  Eyes?  Ears?  etc.  What 
else  has  a  cat? 

6.  What  do  we  get  from  a  sheep?     A  cow?  etc. 

7.  Who  can  make  a  picture  of  a  cat?     A  squirrel? 


Penmanship. 

1.  What  is  the  position  of  our   hands   in   writing? 
Our  feet? 

2.  How  must  we  hold  our  pens  ? 

3.  What  must  we  have  under  our  wrists? 

4.  How  do  we  push? 


Our  head? 
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What  did  I 
What  did  I 
Children  tell 


Ear    Training. 

1.  Teacher  sounds  till,  mill,  sill,  till,  kill,  bill,  rill 
say  last  time? 

2.  Teacher  sounds  dog,  den,  doll,  door,  date,  etc. 
say  first  each  time? 

3.  Teacher  sounds  words  as  M-  ay,  I-  it,  tic,  etc. 
the  word. 

4.  Children  are  asked  to  sound  and  blend  in  new  combinations 
sounds  and  families  already  taught,  as  b  r  ight,  bright,  etc. 

5.  (New  words  in  reading.)  Sound  this  word,  vv  ind.  What  is 
the  word?  In  a  similar  waj',  named,  lame,  see,  high,  rope,  blue, 
cradle,  etc. 

6.  What  does  rock  begin  with? 

7.  What    do    we    say    first    when    we    say 
say  last? 

8.  Find  the  family  in  this  word,  kitty. 

9.  Written  (Busy  Work)— Children 
printed  copy  in  view,  as  fan,  man,  ran,  etc 
children  write  fan,  man,  ran,  etc. 

10.     Cards  arranged  like  this  may  also  be  used 


tall?     What    do    we 


What  is  it? 
can    write    families    with 
on  chart  or  blackboard ; 


"Write  the  ing  family  on  the  board,  I^Iary.  Jennie,  write  the  at  fam- 
ily," etc.  When  finished,  Mary  sounds  hers  this  way:  "My  family  is 
ing,  s-  ing,  sing;  r-  ing,  ring;  th-  ing,  thing."  Jennie  does  likewise. 
"My  family  is  at,  h-  at,  hat ;  c-  at,  cat ;  s-  at,  sat ;  r-  at,  rat."  etc. 

11.  John  find  the  little  letter  that  is  asleep  in  this  word,  ate 
(on  blackboard.)  X.  B. — Other  familiar  words  as  little  may  be  printed 
on  the  blackboard,  and  different  children  may  be  asked  to  cross  out  the 
silent  letters. 

12.  Who  can  find  the  family  in  this  word?  fling,  that,  bring, 
told,  etc,  N.  B. — Familiar  phonograms  or  sounds  may  be  pointed  out 
by  the  children  in  strange  or  new  words. 

13.  Special  attention  is  paid  in  lA  to  these  sounds  and  phono- 
grams: a  (as  in  ale),  c  (as  in  cat),  e,  f,  h,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o,  p,  r,  s  (so), 
t,  V,  z,  ight,  ing. 

14.  Children  may  be  asked  to  sound  any  combination  of  these 
sounds  and  phonograms  and  others  that  have  been  taught,  as 

fight  sing  fan 

right  ring  pan 

sight  ringing  ran 

tight  fling  tan 

light  sting  can 

might  van 

slight  Dan,  etc. 

15.  What  little  girl  can  mark  this  word?  make.  X.  B. — Other 
words  containing  familiar  sounds  may  be  used — bake,  bold,  lay,  etc. 

16.  (Rub  out)  erase  the  part  that  says  s.  Put  a  ring  around  the 
family  and  tell  me  what  it  says.     Sing. 

Language. 

1.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  is  or  are:      (a)    The  apple  

a   fruit,     (b)    The  girls  strong,     (c)   The  Indians  

fond  of  shooting,     (d)  The  man  working,     (e)   We  

smart  girls. 

2.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  zcas  or  were:     (a)  Four  girls 

late,     (b)   The  class  surprised,     (c)    The  children  

not  happy,     (d)   The  fence  torn  down,     (e)   It  an 

old  fence. 

3.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  lias  or  liaz'c:      (a)   The  fox  

black  fur.    (b)  Foxes bushy  tails,     (c)  The  man four 

horses.      (d)    We    a    sunny    room.      (e)    It    ■ five 

windows. 

4.  Dictate:  (1)  Do  you  kiioiv  how  to  sew?  (2)  The  boy  was 
too  small  to  carry  ttvo  chairs.  (3)  The  girls  hung  their  hats  in  the 
closet.  (4)  There  are  two  quarts  in  every  pint.  (5)  I  wrilc  with  my 
right  hand. 


u 


ALDINE 


w 


What  METHOD  do  you  use  in  the  teaching 
of  LANGUAGE?  How  much  does  your 
METHOD  in  READING  contribute  to  your 
^lETHOD  in  LANGUAGE?  To  what  ex- 
tent do  both  prepare  your  pupils  for  a  mas- 
terful study  of  the  subjects  that  have  their 
pedagogical  foundation  in  READING  and 
LANGUAGE? 

Your  earnest  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
the  Aldine  Method  in  Reading  and  the 
.Vldine  .Method  in  Language  is  respectfully 
invited. 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

27-29  West  Twenty  Third  Street  New  York 


ON  THE  SUPPLY  LIST 

BROWN'S  FIRST  LESSONS 

in 

LANGUAGE  and  GRAMMAR 

No.  1680.     5A  to  6B. 


BROWN'S  INSTITUTES 

of 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

NEW  YORK   EDITION 

No.  168L    7A  to  SB. 


WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  COMPANY 

Publishers 
51  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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In  making  the  new  Course  of  Study  in  History  the  committee  followed  for  the  work  in  Indus- 
trial History 

Forman's  Stories  of  Useful  Inventions 

Order  No.  8047— Price  $0.50 
From  the  Syllabus: 

"In  treating  this  subject  the  story  method  should  be  employed;  the  invention  should  be  briefly  traced  back 

to  its  source,  or  followed  to  the  present  development,  as  the  case  may  be The  matter  of  tmie  and  place  should 

be  treated  broadly While  the  mechanical  side  of  an  invention  should  not  be  neglected,  its  effect  on  the  growth 

of  the  nation,  on  the  policies  of  a  government,  on  the  industrial  and  business  world,  on  progress  and  civilization, 
should  be  emphasized." 

//  yoH  have  not  already  ordered  this  book  send  for  an  examination  copy. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.  Union  Square  New  York  City 


5.  Write  the  first  stanza  of  "America''  from  memorj-. 

6.  Write  the  plural  or  arrow,  niece,  month,  year,  bough,  canoe, 
father,  nurse,  queen,  king,  doctor,  feather,  secret,  tongue,  wigwam. 

7.  Write  the  following  words  the  short  way:     Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember, Thursday,  December. 

S.     With  what  kind  of  a  letter  does  every  sentence  begin"" 
9.     Write  today's  date  correctly. 

10.     Make  a  list  of  ten  nouns  or  name  words  that  add  s  to  form 
the  plural. 

Reading. 
To  test  thought  getting.     Teacher  writes  sentences  on  board,  chil- 
dren read  silently  and  then  do  what  sentence  says : 

1.  Class,  stand. 

2.  Class,  sit. 
Take  out  books. 
Put  them  away. 
Stretch  up. 

Clasp  hands  on  desks. 
Sadie,  open  the  door. 
Rose,  close  the  door. 
Come  to  my  desk,  Ray. 
Bring  me  your  book.  Sophie. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Progressive-    11. 
Questions  to  be  read  silently  and  answered. 
1.     What  did  Red  Riding  Hood's  mother  make  lor  her? 
What  did  she  carry  to  her  grandmother? 
Whom  did  she  meet  in  the  woods? 
What  did  he  say? 
Where  was  the  grandmother? 
What  did  the  wolf  do? 

When  Red  Riding  Hood  reached  the  cottage  what  did  she  do? 
What  did  the  wolf  say? 
Who  came  in  and  saved  the  little  girl? 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


2. 
3. 

4. 


fail,    sail,    mail? 


1.     Te 


Phonics. 
me  some  words  that  begin  with  p. 


2.  What  sound  do  all  these  words  begin  with :    but,  baby,  bet- 
ter, big? 

3.  What  sound  do  these  begin  with:    pig,  paper,  pan? 

4.  Tell  me  some  words  that  begin  with  m,  n. 

5.  Tell  me  some  words  with  this  sound :    a. 

6.  What  sound  do  these  words  begin  with :   very,  village,  violet  ? 

7.  Name  some  words  with  i  in  them,  e,  o,  u. 

8.  Tell  me  some  words  that  begin  with  j,  g.  k. 

9.  Sound  these:  y,  y,  p,  g,  x,  z,  ch,  sh. 

10.  What  family  is  this,  ill?  Name  some  words  that  belong  to 
this  family. 

11.  What   family   do    these   words    belong    to: 
Name  some  others  that  belong  to  the  same  family. 

Or.\l  Composition. 

To  develop  a  story  about  a  clock. 

Why  do  we  have  clocks?  What  do  we  call  the  round  white  part? 
What  do  you  see  on  the  face?  For  what  are  the  numbers?  What 
are  those  two  black  pointers?  Why  do  we  call  them  hands?  What 
does  the  clock  say?    Why  does  it  tick?    How  shall  we  wind  it  up? 

To  develop  a  story  about  the  squirrel. 

What  kind  of  coat  does  the  squirrel  wear?  What  color  is  it? 
What  kind  of  tail  has  he?  Where  does  he  live?  What  does  he  like 
to  eat?    What  does  he  like  to  do? 

To  develop  a  story  about  the  policeman. 

Who  helps  us  across  the  street  when  a  car  is  coming?  What 
color  is  his  suit?  What  does  he  wear  pinned  on  his  coat?  Why 
must  we  alwaj's  do  what  he  tells  us  to?  What  will  happen  if  we  do 
not? 

At  the  end  of  the  term  the  children  should  be  able  to  tell  a  con- 
nected story  about  any  familiar  topic  aided  by  a  few  questions.  For 
example : 

My  Pet. 

What  pet  have  you  at  home?  How  do  you  care  for  hira?  What 
do  you  feed  him?     What  does  he  like  to  do? 


When  you  select  Eberhard  Faber  Lead  Pencils,  Penholders  and  Rubber 
Bands  for  use  in  your  school,  you  provide  the  best  and  most  serviceable  obtain- 
able.    Quality  First  is  emphasized  in  all  of  the  Eberhard  Faber  product. 

The  following  goods  have  been  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  1914 : 


Item 

3722     Pencils,  Colored,  Brown 

3899    Pencils,  Soft  (black  lead) 

Item 

3888     Penholders,  Thick 


Item 

3904     Pencils  (black  lead) 

3887     Penholders,  Thin 


EBERHARD     EABER, 


NE\A/     YORK 
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The  Aster. 
What  color  is  the  aster?    What  kind  of  leaves  has  it?    Where  does 
it  grow^    How  must  you  take  care  of  it? 

Language. 

Drill  on  expression  /  saw. 

Tell  me  something  you  saw  this  morning  on  your  way  to  school. 
What  did  you  see  when  you  went  to  Coney  Island  last  summer? 
t.    Drill  on  expression  /  haven't  any. 

What  do  you  want  Santa  Claus  to  bring  you  Christmas?  Why 
do  you  want  a  doll?  Haven't  you  any  books,  Yetta?  Haven't  you 
a  sled? 

Drill  on  expression  /  have,  not  I've  got. 

Tell  me  some  toys  you  have  to  play  with  at  home?  What  kind 
of  a  pet  have  you  at  home? 

Nature. 

1.  Flowers.     (Golden  rod,  aster.) 

What  flowers  bloom  in  the  fall  of  the  year?  How  do  you  know 
it  is  golden  rod,  aster?  What  color  is  golden  rod  or  aster?  Where 
shall  we  go  to  find  them?  Have  they  nice  smells?  Does  the  aster 
look  like  the  rose?    What  is  the  difference? 

2.  Fruits.     (Apple,  peach,  pear,  plum.) 

With  what  do  you  like  to  finish  your  dinner?  Name  some  fruit? 
Where  do  apples,  pears,  plums  and  peaches  grow?  How  are  they 
brought  to  the  city?  What  colors  are  apples,  plums,  etc?  Do  you 
like  the  taste?  What  do  we  see  on  the  end  of  the  fruit?  For  what 
is  the  stem?  Oi  what  use  is  the  skin?  What  part  do  we  eat?  Where 
ire  the  seeds?     For  what  are  they? 

Ethics.  ' 

Why  niu.-.i  we  get  the  habit  of  being  orderly?  How  will  this  help 
us  at  home,  in  school,  at  work?  Why  must  we  always  be  on  time? 
What  do  we  miss  by  being  late?  What  happens  to  children  who  are 
late  in  the  morning?  What  happens  to  people  who  are  late  for  busi- 
ness? Why  should  you  do  what  your  mother  tells  you  to  do?  What 
happens  if  you  do  not  do  it?  Should  you  do  it  in  a  careful  way? 
Does  a  careless  girl  ever  do  anything  well?  Why  must  we  keep  busy 
at  something?  Does  the  teacher  promote  girls  who  are  lazy?  How 
can  children  help  their  mothers? 

Langu.vge. 

I  a  pencil  to  school. 

I  a  book  to  school. 

Rose  an  orange  to  school. 

They three  cents  to>my  house. 

The  girls five  apples  to  the  party. 

—  a  dog  home. 

me  a  doll. 


The  boys 

My  mother  — 

To  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  on  the  use  of  /  haven't  any. 
must  supply  word  in  the  blank  space. 

I any  ribbon. 

They any  pencils. 

We  any  chalk. 

The  boys  any  books  to  read. 

My  sisters  any  money. 


Pupils 


The  birds 
The  dogs 


any  nest. 

any  food  to  eat. 


To  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  Nature  Study : 

On  fruit: 

What  is  the  apple? 
What  are  the  colors  of  apples? 
How  do  ihey  grow? 
With  what  is  the  apple  covered? 
What  do  you  find  inside  of  the  apple? 
How  does  the  apple  smell? 
How  does  the  apple  taste? 
The   s.ime  questions  can  be  applied  to  other  fruit  as   pear,  plum, 
peach. 


Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

are  prepared  with  the  same  care  as  are  the  colors  for  pro- 
fessional use.  They  supplement  your  teaching  as  effectively 
as  do  the  colors  an  artist  puts  on  his  own  canvas. 


The  box  here  shown  is  3672  on  the  Supply  List  for  1914. 
It  has  four  colors;  Carmine,  Ultramarine  Blue,  Black  and 
Perfect  Yellow;  No.  7  Brush,  Charcoal  Gray  or  another 
Perfect  Yellow  in  place  of  Black,  if  desired. 

The  following  are  on  the  1914  Supply  List: 

Item. 

36001 

3502  I  Superior  Water  Colors. 

3603] 

3672— Box  Water  Colors,  4  Colors. 

3673 — Camel  Hair  Brush  No.  2. 

3685 — Cake  Colors  for  Refilling  Boxes. 

3695 — Liquid  India  Ink. 

3591— Atomizer  with   Bulb. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


B.   «&    S.   CO. 

C  R  A  YO  INS 

Adopted  by  New  York  Schools  1914 

Item  4532— Purple  Enameled  Chalk 
Item  3690 — 6"  Colored  Wax  Crayon 
Item  3683 — Colored  Chalk  Lecturers'  Crayon 


Send  for  catalog  of  full  line  of  Crayons 
for  every  use. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH   CO. 

Makers  of  Gold  Medal  Crayons. 
51-83  Fulton  Street  NEW  YORK 
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Rich  in  Literary  Content — 

Strong   in   Dramatic   Quality 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  ROAD  TO  READING 

is   unexcelled 

These  are  the  most  successful  story-telling  readers 
with  a  simple,  effective  phonetic  method  that  have 
ever  been  published.  Even  the  little  stories  in  the  first 
book  are  told  with  such  dramatic  skill  that  the  child's 
keen  interest  is  held  and  his  reading  has  real  expres- 
sion. The  other  books  of  the  series  fulfill  the  high 
standard  set  by  Book  One. 

The  illustrations  are  of  unusual  artistic  quality 

Supplementary  Reading  for  the 
Geography  Class 

AROUND    THE    WORLD 

These  bouks  are  profusely  illustrated  and  are  printed 
in  a  large,  clear  type  that  is  a  delight  to  the  eye.  The 
pictures  are  reproduced  from  up-to-date  photographs 
which  have  been  obtained  from  every  possible  source. 
Full  of  life  and  spirit,  they  have  the  vigorous,  convinc- 
ing quality  found  in  the  best  magazine  illustrations.  A 
series  which  covers  grades  one  to  six  inclusive. 

Sctid    for    circulars. 

SILVER,    BURDETT    &    COMPANY 

Boston     New  York     Chicago     San  Francisco 


On  '..•cgctablcj: 

What  is  the  color  of  the  potato? 
With  what  is  the  potato  covered? 
Where  does  the  potato  grow? 
What  do  we  use  the  potato  for? 
The   same   questions   may  be   applied,  to   other  vegetables,   as   the 
onion,  the  carrot,  etc. 

On  iiniinals: 

What  color  are  rabbits  ? 
With  what  are  thev  covered? 


DIEGES  &  CLUST 


"If  ive  made  it,  it's  right' 


Official 
Jewelers 
of  the 


CLASS  PINS 

FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS,  BADGES 

CUPS,  ETC. 


WATCHES 
DIAMONDS 
JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 


Leading 
Colleges 

Schools  and 
Associations 


20  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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What  du  they  eat? 

Where  do  they  live  ? 

How  should  we  treat  all  animals? 

How  many  feet  has  the  .rabbit? 

For  what  do  they  use  their  feet? 

What  kind  of  ears  do  rabbits  have? 

What  kind  of  tail? 

For  what  do  wo.  use  rabbits? 

Tlie  same  questions  may  be  applied  to  other  animals,  as  the  squir- 
rel, the  cat,  the  mouse. 


RATES  FOR  ADVERTIsmC 


TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS 


The  National  Journal  of  the  Public  Schools 


READ— BY    SO.OOO    TEACHERS 


One  Page,  preferred  position,  $100 
One  Page,        -        -        -       -       75 


Half  Page, 
Quarter  Page, 


-  $50 

-  30 


A  Diccount  Allowed  for  Time  Contract! 


TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS  CO.,  16  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


p.  O.  Box  268,  G.  P.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Telephone,  Main  5885. 


Supplement  Teachers  Monographs,  March    1914. 


President  Board  of  Education, 
City  of  New  York. 
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Ccacbcrs  JMonograpbs 

plans  and  Dctaile  of  Grade  dork 

A  Forum  for  the  Discussion  of  the  Present  Needs  of  the  Pubuc  Schools. 


Volume  17. 


MARCH,  1914. 


No.  2. 


THOMAS  W.  CHURCHILL,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City 
The  man  who  is  reading  "Vocational  Education"  into  the  Curriculum  and  "Humanization"  into  School  Management 


Churchill  the  President  af  the  Beard  of  Edncation 

Now  and  then  a  man  arises  who  refuses  to  confound  dig- 
nity with  inefBciency.  Mr.  Churchill  has  been  adversely  criti- 
cized for  being  undignified.  What  his  critics  meant  was  that 
the  man  who  is  active  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  New 
York's  educational  institutions  is  refusing  to  mount  an  unap- 
proachable pedestal,  grounded  on  chilling  aloofness  and  is  frac- 
turing into  infinitesimal  fragments  all  rules  of  educational 
etiquette  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  "Educational  Heads." 
He  refuses  to  render  himself  incommunicado  to  the  Teaching 
Staff.  He  believes  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  work  connected  with 
the  ofifice  of  president,  and  he  thinks  that  the  best  way  to  do  it 
is  to  roll  up  one's  sleeves  and  pitch  in.  He  possesses  "poise 
without  pose."  Dignity  of  bearing  and  speech  he  has  aplenty, 
but  he  refuses  to  bring  parlor  manners  into  the  work  room  and 
persists  in  conducting  his  conferences  in  a  thorough  demo- 
cratic manner  because  his  idea  of  dignity  does  not  include 
snobbery. 

As  a  successful  legal  practitioner,  he  has  learned  the  value 
of  time  and  the  efificiency  of  a  terse,  virile,  simple  Anglo-Saxon 
vocabulary.  Those  who  come  in  contact  with  him  are  delighted 
with  his  straight-forward,  homely  logic.  He  doesn't  mince 
words  because  with  him  words  must  express  thoughts  and  not 
conceal  them. 

With  a  directness  that  is  almost  brusque  he  readily  wields 
the  shears  of  common  sense  upon  the  "red  tape"  of  a  dilatory 
business  practice  that  in  the  past  has  tied  up  many  an  educa- 
tional project  retarding  indefinitely  its  progress  through  the 
various  committees. 

Efificiency  to  him  is  more  than  a  shibboleth;  it  is  to  him  a 
living  e.xpediting  business  creed.  He  doesn't  see  why  our 
schools  cannot  be  run,  at  least  on  the  administrative  side,  as 
is  a  thriving,  scientifically  managed  business. 

He  doesn't  claim  to  be  an  Educational  Expert  in  matters 
relating  to  details  of  procedure  or  the  reasonableness  of  cer- 
tain methods  of  teaching,  but  he  yields  to  no  man  the  authority 
to  speak  on  school  topics  that  grow  out  of  life  itself  and  are 
not  beyond  the  ken  of  common  sense  backed  by  a  teaching 
experience  of  fourteen  years.  He  is  a  product  of  our  school 
system  and  has  succeeded  in  converting  the  instruction  re- 
ceived there  into  a  "life  product"  that  spells  successful  and 
complete  living — the  desired  consummation  of  the  present- 
dav  educational  ideal. 


Churchill  the  Educational  Reformer 

Thomas  W.  Churchill  has  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the 
task  of  remodelling  a  course  of  study,  of  emphasizing  in  the 
curriculum  provision  for  training  the  child  in  conformity  with 
the  demands  of  an  industrial  age  that  places  a  premium  on 
"hand  instruction"  in  contradistinction  to  mere  "book  instruc- 
tion." 

These  views  find  fuller  expression  in  the  platform  on  which 
he  was  re-elected  in  1914 : 

The  restoration  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  complete 
control  over  the  schools,  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  into  closer  touch  with  the  Board. 

The  revision  of  the  course  of  study  in  such  a  way  as  to 
adapt  it  in  general  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  child,  and  in 
particular  to  adjust  it  to  local  conditions. 

The  extension  of  manual  training,  balanced  by  courses  in 
cooking  and  home  economics  for  girls. 

Raising  the  quality  of  teaching  instruction  by  encouraging 
individuality  in  the  teachers. 

Establishing  Vocational  Schools  where  some  of  the  40,000 
children  who  leave  school  to  join  the  rank  of  the  employed 
may  receive  instruction  that  will  ensure  the  placing  of  "round 
pegs  into  round  holes,"  and  that  will  minimize  the  industrial 
stagnation  of  the  "blind  alley"  employments. 
Churchill  the  Man 

One  understands  the  revolution  lie  has  wrought  in  the 
administration  of  New  York  City  schools  when  one  knows 
the  man  himself.  Thomas  W.  Churchill  is  human.  He  has  a 
simplicity  of  manner  that  loosens  the  tongue  of  many  a  hesi- 
tating visitor ;  a  directness  of  speech  that  stills  the  loquacious ; 
an  intensity  of  gesture  that  drives  many  a  statement  to  a  posi- 
tive finality ;  a  ready  wit,  kindly  and  caustic,  capable  of  col- 
lapsing like  a  toy  balloon  conceit  and  pompousness ;  a  clear- 
ness of  vision  that  X-rays  instanter  an  educational  sham ; 
fearlessness,  courage,  constancy,  honesty  that  is  constitutional ; 
no  desire  to  take  a  by-path  when  the  middle  of  the  road  leads 
directly  to  the  desired  destination ;  common  sense,  and  a  sense 
of  common  things :  all  these  render  him  eminently  successful 
as  a  leader  of  men  who  represent  the  noble  and  disinterested 
civism  of  our  great  city. 

He  is  not  demonstrative  in  his  work.  He  has  himself  well 
in  hand  and  however  busy  he  may  be,  one  is  sure  of  prompt, 
courteous  treatment  and  one  leaves  with  the  glowing  feeling 
that  one's  presence  in  his  office  is  not  regarded  as  an  intrusion. 
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He  13  not  content  with  skimming  the  surface  of  the  educa- 
tional stream  and  does  not  consider  the  utterance  of  high- 
sounding  platitudes,  and  carefully-worded  promises,  as  the 
sum  total  of  his  endeavors.  He  has  deliberately  chosen  the 
thorny  path  of  the  iconoclast  because  he  is  not  at  all  averse  to 
fighting  when  other  means  prove  unavailing.  But  no  word 
of  protest  has  been  raised  that  could  be  construed  into  an 
imputation  of  partisanship  and  unfairness.  He  considers  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  an  appreciative  community  as  too 
sacred  to  taint  with  personalities  and  recriminations  and  stands 
ready  to  efface  himself  because  he  hasn't  the  vanity  of  his 
opinions.  With  an  openmindedness  that  invites  enlightenment 
from  those  qualified  to  give  it ;  with  an  innate  nobility  of  char- 
acter that  gracefully  champions  the  rights  of  others;  with  an 
indomitable  perseverance  that  leaps  the  barriers  of  criticism 


and  displeasure,  he  has  sought  by  official  actions  and  ex 
cathedra  influences,  to  bring  about  a  better  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  great  army  that  does  the  actual  resultful 
teaching  and  those  who  direct  their  efforts.  He  finds  the 
"olive  branch"  of  good  will  more  potent  than  the  "stick"  of 
unreasoning  authority. 

No  representation  is  too  insignificant  for  his  personal  atten- 
tion ;  no  complaint  is  too  unreasonable  for  his  personal  scrutiny. 
With  a  patience  that  is  tolerant,  because  sympathetic,  with  a 
zeal  that  is  creating  a  new  conception  of  public-spiritedness,  he 
has  nobly  responded  to  the  call  of  the  city  and  is  creating  an 
educational  atmosphere  that  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  or- 
ganization of  school  boards  of  other  cities.  One  is  hard  put  to 
it  to  find  another  man  who  is  more  "sane,  solid  and  sensible" 
than  Thomas  W.  Churchill. 


SHOULD    PHONICS    BE    TAUGHT    IN    OUR       SCHOOLS? 

Some  Mistakes  in  Teaching  Them. 
By  John  W.  Davis,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York. 


On  October  16,  1913,  there  was  produced  in  Vienna  at 
the  Hofburg  theater,  George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Pygmalion." 

So  great  a  success  was  it,  that  it  moved  thence  to  Berlin, 
and  report  said  of  it  there  that  it  bade  fair  to  be  the  most 
popular  success  that  had  obtained  in  Germany  for  some  time. 

Why  its  premiere  was  not  given  in  London  is  one  story, 
one  which  does  not  interest  us  here.  The  other  story — the 
reason  for  its  being — does  interest  us.  Phonics  is  the  reason, 
as  the  following  extract  from  The  New  York  Times  will 
show: 

"Pygmalion"  is  the  story  of  a  professor  who  made  a 
Duchess  out  of  a  little  Cockney  flower  girl  simply  by  care- 
ful attention  to  her  vowels  and  consonants,  the  assump- 
tion being  that  not  what  we  do  but  what  we  say  makes  us 
what  we  are  and  establishes  our  rank  in  society.  And  not 
only  does  Mr.  Shaw's  Galatea,  whom  he  calls  Eliza  Doo- 
little,  change  outwardly,  but  she  develops  a  soul,  some- 
thing which  the  professor  had  not  counted  on. 

Eliza  makes  her  first  appearance  among  a  little  knot  of 
people  who  have  gathered  late  one  Summer  evening  under 
the  porch  in  Covent  Garden  to  escape  a  driving  rain.  The 
suspicions  of  the  crowd  in  general  and  Eliza,  selling  flowers, 
in  particular,  have  been  aroused  by  a  mysterious  person 
who  stands  in  the  background  and  takes  notes  on  the  con- 
versation. The  fact  that  the  mysterious  person,  who  is 
Henry  Higgins,  specialist  in  phonetics  and  hero,  can  tell 
what  district  each  one  of  the  company  hails  from,  increases 
the  mystery,  until  he  explains  that  phonetics  is  his  voca- 
tion, a  fact  which  makes  little  impression  on  Eliza  except  to 
assure  her  that  he  is  not  a  detective. 

Higgins — The  science  of  speech.  That  is  my  business. 
It  is  also  my  hobby.  Fortunate  the  man  who  can  live  by 
his  hobby.  You  can  recognize  a  .Scotchman  or  an  Irish- 
man by  his  accent  easily  enough.  I  can  ascertain  within 
eight  kilometers  the  place  from  which  a  person  comes.  If 
he  is  from  London,  I  can  fix  the  place  of  his  birth  within 
three  kilometers — in  fact,  I  can  often  guess  the  very  street. 

Eliza — 'E  oughter  be  ashimed  of  'imself,  the  snivellin' 
coward ! 

A  Man— But  can  one  live  on  that? 


Higgins— Oh,  yes,  very  well,  indeed.  In  this  age  of 
parvenus!  People  start  in  Kent  with  eighty  pounds  a  year 
and  end  in  Park  Lane  with  a  hundred  thousand.  They 
want  to  forget  Kent,  but  as  soon  as  they  open  their  mouths 
they  betray  themselves.     Now  I  educate — 

Eliza — 'E  oughter  mind  'is  own  bizness  and  let  a  poor 
goil— 

Higgins  (bursting  out)— Wom.an,  stop  this  fearful  racket 
for  one  minute  or  find  another  church  to  stand  under. 

Eliza  (weakly  defiant) — I  c'n  stand  'ere  just  as  good  as 
you  if  I  vv^ant  to. 

Higgins — Any  female  that  projects  into  the  atmosphere 
such  horrible  and  such  disgusting  tones  has  no  right  to  be 
anywhere — has  no  right  to  exist!  Remember  that  you  are 
a  human  being  with  a  soul  and  with  the  God-given  gift  of 
an  articulate  speech ;  that  your  mother  tongue  is  the  tongue 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  the  Bible,  and  don't  cackle 
like  a  barnyard. 

W.  J.  Henderson,  musical  critic  of  The  New  York 
Times  had  this  to  say  recently.  His  criticism  might  have 
been  put  in  a  few  words — lack  of  phonic  teaching.  Here 
it  is: 

Not  long  ago  a  professor  in  Yale  University  bewailed 
the  fact  that  only  a  remote  and  solitary  few  of  the  students 
habitually  consulted  a  dictionary  of  the  English  tongue. 
He  demonstrated  by  examples  that  most  of  those  who  came 
under  his  observation  as  interesting  types  of  their  curious 
species  did  not  know  the  meanings  of  common  words.  This 
is  beyond  dispute.  But  this  excellent  professor — would 
there  were  thousands  more  of  his  type — might  have  gone 
much  further  and  said  that  not  only  did  his  pupils  speak  the 
language  without  knowledge  of  its  meanings,  but  that  they 
also  spoke  ungrammatically,  unidiomatically,  and  without 
even  a  cognizable  approach  to  correctness  in  pronunciation. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which 
the  language  of  the  people  is  so  badly  spoken  by  the  people 
as  it  is  in  this.  In  Germany,  barring  those  parts  where 
dialects  are  heard,  the  language  is  better  spoken  even  by 
the  servants  than  it  is  here  by  the  ordinary  people  one  meets 
in  a  day's  journey  through  life. 
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The  reader  has  only  to  hsten  to  the  conversations  which 
go  on  around  him  wherever  he  may  chance  to  be.  In  the 
street  car,  in  the  elevator,  in  the  high  priced  restaurant,  in 
the  drawing  room  car,  in  the  theater,  in  the  opera  house — 
it  is  always  the  same.  One  hears  the  English  language 
spoken  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  almost  unintelligible. 
It  is  not  only  the  emotional  shop  girl  who,  having  gone  to 
a  "movie"  show,  exclaims  to  her  sister,  "Oh,  Mame,  it  was 
just  gray-und!" 

The  root  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  radically  incorrect 
pronunciation  of  the  language.  Singers  are  not  a  privileged 
class  in  language ;  they  do  not  speak  English  better  than 
the  people  who  sit  "in  front"  and  applaud  them.  Most  of 
them  speak  it  very  badly,  even  when  their  grammar  is 
impeccable.  They  learned  to  speak  it  badly  when  they 
were  at  school,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
there  was  no  one  to  teach  them  to  speak  it  better. 

"Oh,  Ah  lak  that!"  So  exclaimed  a  charming  young 
woman  who  sat  behind  this  writer  at  a  concert.  What  she 
intended  to  say  was,  "Oh,  I  like  that !"  What  she  actually 
said  was  that  written  above.  Now  she  would  probably  have 
been  amazed  if  any  one  had  told  her  that  she  pronounced 
such  simple  words  incorrectly.  But  she  was  no  worse  than 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  you  meet.  How  would  they 
say  the  clause  which  has  just  been  written? 

"B't  she  uz  no  worse'n  the  vass  majonitty  'the"  people  yeh 
meet." 

David  Belasco  recently  said  that  in  the  Dramatic  School 
to  be  inaugurated  in  New  York,  they  wish  to  have  their 
pupils  able  to  pronounce  and  to  enunciate  properly  and 
clearly.  To  bring  about  the  desired  result,  one  of  the  fac- 
ulty is  to  be  a  teacher  of  English — just  plain  English — 
pronunciation  and  enunciation. 

"Further,"  he  said,  "the  one  city  of  the  world  where  im- 
proper pronunciation  and  imperfect  enunciation  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  is  New  York,  for  which  the  United 
States  suffers." 

Fifteen  years  ago,  or  more,  Alexander  Melville  Bell 
said:  "The  rarest  quality  among  all  classes  of  speakers  is 
the  clear  and  intelligible  delivery  of  words.  That  which 
ought  to  be  characteristic  of  every  educated  person,  we  look 
for  almost  in  vain  among  the  majority  of  the  most  highly 
educated.  Instead  of  sonorously  vocalizing,  crisply  articu- 
lating, and  speaking  out  to  their  hearers,  they  mutter  and 
mumble  and  speak  to  themselves.  The  fundamental  fault 
is  the  absence  of  phonetic  syllabication.  Syllables  and 
words  run  together  so  that  the  closest  attention  is  required 
to  enable  the  hearer  to  gather  the  sense.  Instead  of  this,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  catch  the  speaker's  every  syllable.  The 
difficulty  is  that  a  speaker  must  utter  syllables  before  an  auditor 
can  catch  them. 

"Common  sense  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  preserve 
speakers  from  such  errors,  but  the  subjects  of  them  are 
simply  unconscious  of  their  failings.  The  blame  for  this 
goes  back  to  the  public  school,  where  no  training  in  articu- 
lation and  in  vocalization  had  been  afforded  to  the  pupils. 
To  the  schools  we  must  look  for  amendment  in  the  future. 
Teach  the  young  to  speak  intelligently,  to  speak  out,  and 
to  pronounce  words  distinctly,  and  the  formation  of  such 


habits  as  now  detract  from  effectiveness  will  be  rendered 
impossible." 

The  dramatist,  the  playwright,  and  the  critic,  all  agree 
on  a  fact;  Mr.  Bell  gives  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
this  fact. 

It  is  true  that  a  change  for  the  better  has  occurred  in 
recent  years.  Instruction  in  phonetics  is  now  given  in 
many  schools;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  many  teachers 
do  not  give  sufficient  instruction  in  this  subject,  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  realize  its  importance;  while 
others  give  improper  instruction,  which  is  worse  than  none 
at  all. 

The  preponderance  of  opinion  now  is  in  favor  of  begin- 
ning the  work  in  phonetics  with  the  pupil's  first  day  in 
school  (not  in  the  kindergarten,  but  in  the  elementary 
school).  That  this  work,  in  combination  with  the  word, 
phrase,  and  sentence  method,  will  give  a  child  the  practical 
mastery  of  the  printed  page  in  a  year's  time  has  been  shown 
time  and  time  again.  Further,  through  early  and  proper 
phonetic  practice  the  pupil's  ear  is  attuned  to  nice  distinc- 
tions in  sound. 

And  how  is  this  phonetic  work  to  be  done?  It  requires 
but  a  few  minutes  each  morning  and  each  afternoon,  unless 
the  class  is  on  part  time,  in  which  case  there  can  be  but 
one  drill  period.  The  following  plan  has  stood  the  test  of 
classroom  use  for  many  years:  (1)  Take  up  new  phono- 
gram. (2)  Review  old  phonograms  by  card  or  by  chart. 
(3)  Review  by  card,  for  individual  work,  all  words  used  in 
reading.  The  principle  of  your  advance  is  not  to  let  go  of 
your  gain.  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned."  Do  not  forget 
to  review. 

In  addition,  when  necessary,  oral  gymnastics  should  be 
indulged  in  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  will  be  found 
that  a  hand  mirror  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  or  better  still, 
a  kindergarten  mirror  affixed  to  the  wall  at  such  a  height 
as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  pupils,  will  be  very  useful 
to  the  class  in  studying  the  positions  of  their  vocal  organs 
when  asked  to  produce  certain  sounds. 

Suggestions  for  Oral  GviMnastics. 

(1)  Projection  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  possible  anteriorly. 

(2)  Movement  of  the  tongue  freely  within  the  buccal 
cavity. 

(3)  By  order:  (a)  Tongue  between  the  teeth;  (b)  Place 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  the  top  of  the  upper  teeth ;  (c) 
Place  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

(4)  Open  the  mouth  wide  (so  as  to  insert  two  fingers 
vertically).     Say:  ah,  ee,  o.     Again,  prolonging  the  sounds. 

(5)  Moving  jaws  from  side  to  side. 

In  teaching  the  sounds  of  the  consonants,  the  children 
will  have  to  differentiate  between  breath,  voice,  and  nasal 
sounds.  They  should  first  be  taught  the  difference  by  imi- 
tation. Later,  the  children  can  be  told  that  they  can  feel 
the  voice  and  nasal  sounds  by  placing  the  hand  on  the 
throat  and  on  the  nose,  respectively.  The  breath  sound 
cannot  be  felt  in  this  way.  The  following  table  should  be 
placed  on  oak  tag  and  used  for  phonic  work.  Sounds  in 
the  same  horizontal  row  have  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
position  of  the  vocal  organs. 

(Continued  on  page  88.) 
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GRADE  I A 

Summary  of  Work  During  February. 

I.    Arithmetic — 1.    Oral:    Counting   10  objects, 
numbers  to  10. 

12       13       1 

112  13 
Combinations  —  —  —  —  — 
Problems  involving  combinations  taught. 


Reading 


3      3 
Jack  and  Jill.     Little  Jack 

Phonogram — at.     Blend- 


2.  Written:  0,  1,  2,  3,  also     2 

II.  Memory:  Five  Little  Pigs. 
Horner.    Baa-baa  Black  Sheep. 

III.  Phonics :  Sounds — f,  c,  s,  r. 
ing  and  ear-training  exercises. 

IV.  Oral  Composition:  1.  Conversation  and  reproduction 
stories.  Example :  Myself — My  name  is  Jennie  Goldman.  I 
live  at  232  Bushwick  avenue.  I  go  to  Public  School  147.  I 
am  in  the  lA  Class.  Also :  Our  School.  Our  Principal.  A 
Dream.  Winter.  The  Snow.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Our  Room. 
George  Washington.     How  I  Look. 

2.  Picture  Story.    Jack  and  Jill. 

V.  Language:  1.  Game — "Who  is  it?  It  is  /.'"  2.  Story — 
"I  haven't  any." 

VI.  Nature:  1.  Dog — kind,  habits,  movements,  parts, 
sounds,  etc. ;  comparison  with  cat.  2.  Chicken — recognition, 
name,  color,  parts,  covering,  food,  habits,  movements,  sounds ; 
comparison  with  duck.  3.  Squirrel — recognition  and  name, 
characteristic  movements  and  actions,  observation  of  same  if 
possible,  color,  parts,  covering,   food,  habits,  care  of  young. 

VII.  Hygiene:  1.  Care  of  the  face.  2.  Care  of  the  hands. 
3.  Care  of  the  nails.  4.  Care  of  the  mouth.  Daily  inspection 
of  general  cleanliness. 

VIII.  Ethics:  1.  General  politeness  :  Good  morning, ! 

Thank  you !    Please !    Excuse  me ! 

2.  February  patriotism :  Stories  of  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Plan  of  Work  for  March. 


she  says,  "Please  excuse  me!"  I  know  a  polite  girl.  Her 
name  is  Jessie  Jones.  When  anyone  gives  her  something  she 
always  says,  "Thank  you."     Etc. 

5.  Language:  It  isn't  instead  of  It  ain't.  N.  B.— This  can 
be  taught  in  the  form  of  a  missing  word  game.  Is  it  run  ? 
No,  it  isn't  run  !    Etc. 

6.  Nature:  Kindness  to  animals.     Stories  and  anecdotes. 

7.  Hygiene :  Care  of  the  teeth.  Daily  inspection  of  clean- 
liness. 

8.  Ethics:  March — Truthfulness  and  Honesty. 

9.  Dramatization:   Pussy   Cat;   Pussy   Cat! 

Second  Week. 
Oral:  Reading  numbers  to  14.     Count- 


Fir.?^  Week. 
1.  Arithmetic — a  Oral:  Reading  numbers  to  12. 
12  (without  objects). 
4  1 

1  4 

Addition    —        — 


3, 
by 


4,  also    4 
indefinite 


4 
units, 


1.  Arithmetic, 
ing  14. 

5 

1 

Addition    — 


Counting 


steps 


spans. 


b.  Written:  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  also     5       5 

c.  Measurements:  Undefined  units,  steps, 

2.  Memory:  Little  Boy  Blue. 

3.  Phonics :  p,  ing,  an.    Daily  exercises  in  ear  training  and 
blending,    s-ing,  r-ing,  s-t-ing,  etc. 

4.  Oral  Composition:  The   Month  of   March.     A  Tooth- 
brush.   Our  Songs.    A  Tidy  Girl.    The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

5.  Language:    "I   brought"    instead   of   "I    brung"    or   "I 
bringed." 

6.  Nature :  Opening  of  buds.    Horse-chestnut,  beach,  lilac. 
Color,  protection  of  buds,  unfolding  of  leaves. 

7.  Hygiene :  Care  of  the  hair.     Daily  inspection  of  clean- 
liness. 

8.  Ethics:  March— Truthfulness  and  Honesty. 

9.  Dramatization:  Hen  and  Bag  of  Flour. 


1.  Arithmetic, 
ing  to  17. 

6 
1 

Addition     — 


Third  Week 
Oral 


Reading  numbers  to  17. 


Count- 


1 
6 


b.  Written:  Numbers  0,  1,  2, 

c.  Measurements :     Measure 
around  the  room. 

2.  Memory:  Little  Bo-Peep. 

3.  Phonics:  m,  t.  Daily  exercises  in  ear  training  and 
blending. 

4.  Oral  Composition :  The  Fox  and  the  Crow.  My  Dress. 
My  Dog.  A  Polite  Girl.  Example :  I  know  a  polite  girl.  Her 
name  is  Ida  Brown.    When  she  walks  in  front  of  some  one, 

(For  additional  Grade  Work  see  page  93.) 


b.  Written:  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  also    6      6 

c.  Measurements :  Undefined  units,  steps,  paces,  spans, 
cupfuls. 

2.  Memory:  Rock-a-bye  Baby. 

3.  Phonics :  Blending,  at,  f-at,  s-at,  c-at,  m-at,  r-at,  p-at ; 
ing,  s-ing,  r-ing,  st-ing;  an,  m-an,  c-an,  r-an.  Review  and 
drill. 

4.  Oral  Composition:  A  Horse.  Alice.  My  Mother.  In 
the  morning.     The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

5.  Language:  Use  of  throiv  instead  of  knock.  111.:  May 
I  throw  the  paper  into  the  basket? 

6.  Nature :  Signs  of  spring. 

7.  Hygiene:  Care  of  the  eyes.  Daily  inspection  of  clean- 
liness. 
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8.  Ethics  :  March — Truthfulness  and  Honesty. 

9.  Dramatization:  Little  Miss  Mufifet.     Little  Red  Riding 
Hood. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Arithmetic,  a.  Oral:  Reading  numbers  to  20.  Count- 
ing to  20. 

1  7 

7  1 

Addition     —         — 
Problems  based  on  combinations. 

6       1 
1       6 

b.  Written :  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  also     7      7 

c.  Measurements.     Undefined  units,  as  before. 

2.  Memory  :  America — first  stanza. 

3.  Phonics :  k  as  in  kiri^.  a  as  in  ale.  Ear  training  and 
blending  exercises. 

4.  Oral  Composition:  A  Picture  Story.  A  Riddle.  Play- 
ing Store.    After  School.    A  Friend. 

5.  Language:  "I  can"  instead  of  "I  could."  One  boy. 
Two  boys.  One  pencil.  Two  pencils.  One  orange.  Four 
oranges.     One  man.     Two  men,  etc. 

6.  Nature:  Planting  of  seeds,     pjean,  pea,  corn. 

7.  Hygiene :  Care  of  the  hair.  Daily  inspection  for  clean- 
liness. 

8.  Ethics:  March — Truthfulness  and  Honesty. 

9.  Dramatization :  The  Three  Bears. 

GRADE   IB 

Summary  of  Work  Done  in  February. 

1.  Arithmetic.  Writing  numbers  to  25.  Counting  by  2's 
to  20.  Teach  -f ,  — ,  =  signs ;  name  and  meaning  of  each 
sign. 


Combinations : 


6  +  3 
3  +  6 


6-3|-:|    {lzl\    \IZI] 

Minus  table  of  I's  through  9  —  1.  Problems  on  new  com- 
binations taught.    General  review  of  lA  work. 

2.  Phonics:  Review  of  sounds  taught  in  lA — c,  f,  h,  k,  1, 
m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  w,  wh ;  long  a,  e,  i,  o,  u ;  ill,  old,  ing,  at,  ight. 
New — b,  on,  short  a,  e, 

3.  Memory:  "I  saw  a  ship  a  sailing."     (4  verses.) 

4.  Spelling  at,  an,  ell  series. 

5.  Language  :  Drills  on— "I  have"  for  'T  got."  "I  brought" 
for  "I  brung." 

6.  Read  to  children :  The  Unhappy  Pine  Tree.  The  Wish- 
ing Tree.    Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk. 

7.  Picture  Stories:  "Who  Will  Buy  a  Rabbit?"  M.  Von 
Bremen. 

8.  Oral  Composition:  Subjects— A  Careful  Girl.  How  I 
Look.  My  Family.  Our  Principal.  Library  Books.  School. 
Our  Room.  The  Fox  and  the  Crow.  A  Snow  Man.  George 
Washington.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Squirrels.  Development. 
Example:  "A  Careful  Girl." 

"Nellie  is  a  careful  girl.    Sometimes  she  fills  the  ink  wells 


{.'o  =  ^} 


11  —  8 

11  —  3 


in  her  class  room.    She  never  spills  any  ink  on  the  floor."    Or 
"Jennie  is  a  careful  girl.     Yesterday  she  saw  some  papers 

on  the  floor.     She  picked  them  up.     Then  she  put  them  in 

the  waste  paper  basket." 

9.  Nature:  Dog.    Monkey.    Chicken.     Parrot. 

Plans  of  Work  for  March. 
Arithmetic. 

First  Week. — 

Review:  Combination  tables  as  far  as  taught,  writing  num- 
bers from  dictation  1-25 ;  counting  to  30,  read  numbers  1-100. 
Teach:  Counting  by  3s  to  18.  Writing  numbers  25-50.  Begin 
column  addition  at  the  blackboard,  not  more  than  three  num- 
bers, no  addend  greater  than  three,  no  carrying.  Drill:  Minus 
table  of  Is.    Blackboard: 

6  2        8        4        7        5        39 
_1         1         1         1         1         1         11 

Second  Week. — 

Review:    Counting  by  2s  to  20;  combination  tabic  of  3s 
through  6  +  3  ;  addition  tables  of  Is  and  2s. 
Teach: 

7  +  3 
3  +  7 

8  +  3 
3  +  8 

Column  addition  at  the  blackboard,  not  more  than  four 
numbers,  no  addend  greater  than  four. 

Drill:  Reading  numbers  1-100.  Minus  table  of  2s  at  the 
board. 

Third  Week. — 

Review:  Combination  tables  as  far  as  taught,  writing  num- 
bers from  dictation  through  50,  column  addition  same  as 
previous  week. 

Teach:  Writing  numbers  50-80. 

{  3  +  9    }  {    12  -  9   } 

Drill:  Minus  table  of  3s  at  the  board. 

Fourth  Week. — 

Rei'iew:  Problems  on  addition  and  minus  table  of  3s. 

Buying  and  selling;  problems  on  cent,  nickel  and  dime. 

Teach:   Subtraction  from  the  blackboard  within  the  tables 

taught. 

Example :       94 
—  32 

Inch  and  foot,  lengths  measured  in  feet  and  inches. 
Drill:  Reading  and  writing  numbers  from  dictation  1-80. 

Oral  Composition. 
First  Week. — 

Subjects:  Fire  Drill.  Our  Games.  A  Policeman.  Our 
House.    My  New  Reader. 

Dez'elopment:  Example,  "Fire  Drill."  "Sometimes  a  big 
bell  rings  in  our  school.  It  is  called  a  fire  gong.  We  all  march 
out  into  the  street." 

or 

"The  fire  gong  rings.     We  stand  up  quickly.     Then  we 
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march  down  stairs.  We  are  ver\-  careful  not  to  push  any  one. 
All  the  children  stand  on  a  line  in  the  street." 

Second  Week. — 

Subjects:  Myself.  Annie's  Birthday  Party.  Our  Flag. 
Playing  Store.    Our  School  Room. 

Third  Week.— 

Subjects:  Sarah's  Doll.  My  Tooth  Brush.  The  Clock. 
The  Library.    My  Cat. 

Fourth  Week. — 

Subjects:  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  Description  of  a  Class- 
mate.   Shopping.    Who  I  Am.    My  Best  Friend. 

Nature. 

First  Week. — 

Goose :  Recognition  and  name,  color,  parts,  covering,  food, 
feeding,  habits,  movements,  calls. 

Second  Week. — 

Duck :  Same  outline  as  for  goose. 

Third  Week.— 

Signs  of  Spring:  Return  of  birds,  trees,  budding,  grass 
sprouting. 

Fourth  Week.— 

Observation  of  trees :    Preparation  of  seeds  for  planting. 
Language. 

Drill  on  "may  I,"  instead  of  "can  I" ;  "I  haven't  any,"  in- 
stead of  "I  ain't  got." 
Read  to  the  children : 
The  Nest  Builders. 
The  Wind  and  the  Sun. 
Cinderella. 
Sleeping  Apple. 
Picture  Stories : 
Family  Cares. — Barnes. 
The  Dog  in  the  Manger. — Douglas. 

Phonics. 
First  Week. — 

Review  of  sounds  taught.  Teach  d  as  in  den.  Children 
give  list  of  words  to  be  printed  on  blackboard  containing  new 
sound.  Blend  drills:  Print  unfamiliar  words  on  the  board, 
which  children  may  recognize  from  their  knowledge  of  phonics, 
as  day,  ate,  road,  maple.  Iambs,  dinner,  etc.  Teacher  pro- 
nounces phonetically  words  familiar  to  the  ear.  Pupil  gives 
words,  as  bean,  shout,  wet,  damp,  still,  desk,  etc. 

Second  Week. — 

Teach  short  t,  as  in  ill.  Children  give  list  of  words  to  be 
placed  upon  the  blackboard,  containing  the  following  sounds, 
short  a.  e,  i.  Blend  drill :  List  of  words  containing  the  new 
sound  in  combination  with  familiar  sounds,  i.  e.,  ill.  which,  hit. 
in,  wish,  etc.  Teacher  draws  circle  on  the  board ;  about  the  cir- 
cumference she  places  sounds  difficult  to  remember.  This  drill 
is  conducted  the  same  as  the  "clock  drill"  in  arithmetic. 
Teacher  sounds,  i.  e.,  enunciates  with  great  distinctness  a  group 
of  words  having  as  a  common  element  the  new  soimd.  short  i. 
Children  are  asked  to  tell  what  words  have  been  sounded  and 
to  distinguish  the  common  element. 

Example :   111.  rich,  big.  bit,  finger,  kick. 

Third  Week.— 

Special  drills  to  correct  d  for  th. 


Teach  j,  as  in  just,  jewel,  etc.  Children  group  given  list 
of  words  according  to  the  family  to  which  they  belong. 

Example :   Cat,  sing,  gold,  fight,  ring,  sold,  mat,  right,  etc. 

Drill  on  building  words.  Give  the  children  the  series,  as 
the  ill  series,  with  a  list  of  sounds,  b,  f,  h,  m,  p,  r,  s,  t,  w. 
Children  then  build  words. 

Fourth  Week. — 

Rapid  drills  to  review  all  sounds  previously  taught. 

Special  drills  to  correct  use  of  k  in  words  as  kingh  instead 
of  king. 

Children  find  words  in  given  list  of  words. 

Example :  Pan,  Hour,  meat,  bring,  sit,  etc. 

Children  mark  diacritically  words  printed  on  blackboard  by 
teacher. 

Example:  Day,  hill,  pine,  dish,  came,  goat. 

Teach  g,  as  in  go,  give. 

Hygiene. 
Care  of  the  teeth. 
Care  of  the  hair. 
Care  of  the  eyes. 
Care  of  the  ears. 

Spelling. 
First  Week. — 
Present  ed  series — bed,  fed,  led,  red,  sled. 

( 1 )  Children  copy  words  on  blackboard  from  cards. 

(2)  Teacher  writes  word  on  card,  presents  it  to  child  ;  child 
spells  from  card. 

(3)  Children  spell  words  from  dictation. 

(4)  Children  write  words  from  dictation. 
Second  Week. — 

Present  ig  series. 
Third  Week. — 
Present  et  series. 
Fourth  Week. — 
Present  id  series. 


Memory. 


First  Week.- 


Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star. 

Present  poem  as  a  whole. 
Thought  of  first  verse. 

Special  drill  on  enunciation  of  words:    Twinkle,   wonder, 
"what  you  are,"  above,  diamond,  etc. 

Memorization  of  verse. 

Second  Week. — 

Thought  of  second  verse. 

Enunciation  of  words:   Traveler,  spark,  bright,  tinv,  etc. 

Memorization  of  verse. 

Third  Week.— 

Thought  of  third  verse. 

Enunciation  of  words:    Blue,  peep,  curtain,  etc. 

Memorization  of  verse. 

Fourth  Week. — 

Thought  of  fourth  verse. 

Enunciation  of  words:    Traveler,  spark,  bright,  tiny,  etc. 

Memorization  of  verse. 
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GRADE  2A 

Summary  of  the  February  Work  of  the  2A  Grade. 

In  Mathematics.  Oral  work  :  4  +  4,  4  +  5,  4  +  6,  4  +  7, 
8  —  4,  9  —  4,  9—5,  10  —  4,  10  —  6,  11—4,  11  —  7.  Value 
of  one-half.  Value  of  one-half  dollar.  Making  change,  using 
the  dime,  the  half  dollar  and  the  dollar.  Problems  involving 
the  combinations  taught. 

Written  work.  Addition :  Single  column  addition.  Col- 
umn addition  with  numbers  of  two  orders,  no  carrying. 

Subtraction :  Numbers  of  two  orders. 

In  Phonetics.  The  following  new  sounds  were  taught : 
a  as  in  car,  a  as  in  fall,  sh  as  shell,  u  as  in  rude,  oo  as  in  food. 

In  Spelling.  The  italicized  words  of  the  following  story 
were  taught.  The  sentences  were  used  for  dictation  at  the 
blackboard.  A  little  red  hen  found  a  seed.  It  was  a  grain  of 
wheat.  The  cat  zvoiild  not  plant  it.  The  dog  would  not  plant 
it.  The  little  red  hen  planted  it.  The  seed  grew  to  be  a  wheat 
stalk.  The  wheat  became  ripe.  The  little  red  hen  took  it  to 
the  mill.  She  carried  the  Hour  back.  She  m<ide  the  flour  into 
bread. 

In  Memory  Work :  Stevenson's  "The  Swing."  Alexander's 
"All  Things  Beautiful."     (4  lines.) 

In  Oral  Composition.  Myself:  What  is  your  name? 
Where  do  you  live  ?  What  school  do  you  go  to  ?  What  grade 
are  you  in?  The  following  subjects  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  story  on  Myself.  The  teacher  asks  questions 
and  the  pupils  answer  them.  Then  one  child  tells  the  entire 
story  without  being  questioned  by  the  teacher. 

Our  School.  My  Hair.  My  Pet.  The  Weather.  The 
Dog.  The  Horse.  My  Book.  Abraham  Lincoln.  George 
Washington.  Winter.  The  Snow.  My  Dress.  My  Friend. 
My  Shoes.  My  Doll.  My  Rubbers.  Lena's  Dog.  My  Coat. 
The  Teeth.    The  Cow.    Our  Schoolroom.    Our  Flag. 

In  Language  Work.  The  following  correct  expressions 
have  been  taught  and  drilled  upon :  I  haven't  any.  I  brought. 
I  have.    I  went  to. 

In  Hygiene :  Care  of  the  hair,  the  skin,  the  eyes,  the  ears, 
the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  neck,  the  body. 

In  Nature  Work :  Horse — recognition  and  name,  color, 
characteristic  parts,  covering,  food,  uses,  movements,  home, 
habits.  Camel — same  outline  as  for  the  horse.  Compare  with 
the  horse. 

Plan   of   Work   for   2A   Grade   for   March. 
Arithmetic. 
First  Week. 

Mathematics.  Oral :  Teach  the  value  of  %.  Teach  4  +  8, 
12  —  4,  12  —  8.  Problems:  Reading  numbers  of  three  orders 
from  100  through  120. 

Written:  Illustrations  of  34.  Writing  numbers  from  100 
through  120. 

Addition  :  Withm  the  combinations  taught,  four  numbers 
of  two  orders,  no  carrying. 

Subtraction  :  Within  the  combinations  taught,  numbers  of 
two  orders. 

Phonics  :  Teach  on  as  in  out.  cloud.  Drill  on  sh.  on,  oo  as 
in  food,  u  as  in  rude,  a  as  in  car,  a  as  in  fall.  Teach  oi  as  in 
boij,  o\  as  in  bow 


Spelling  and  Dictation :  Complete  "The  Little  Red  Hen" 
story  begun  in  February.  The  new  words  to  be  taught  are 
underlined.  The  cat  ivanted  to  eat  it.  The  dog  wanted  to  eat 
it.     The  little  red  hen  would  not  let  them.     She  ate  it  herself. 

Oral  Composition :  Short  stories  on  the  following  subjects. 
The  stories  are  developed  by  questioning  the  pupils.  Rosie's 
Plant.  Ettie's  Doll.  Elsie's  Sister.  Learning  to  Write.  De- 
scription of  a  Classmate.  My  Home.  The  Chicken.  How  I 
Come  to  School. 

Language :  Drill — I  saw. 

Nature :  Donkey — Recognition  and  name,  color,  parts,  cov- 
ering, food,  home,  uses. 

Hygiene :  Care  of  the  teeth — at  home. 

Memory:  Alexander's  "All  Things  Beautiful.''  (2d  stanza.) 

Second  Week. 

Mathematics.  Oral :  9  +  4.  10  +  4,  13  —  4,  13  —  9,  14  — 
4,  14 —  10.  Teach  34  dollar.  Making  change.  Reading  num- 
bers from  120  to  150.    Counting  by  3  through  30. 

Written :  Addition  and  Subtraction.  The  same  as  the  first 
week. 

Phonics :  Teach  o  as  in  orb.  Blending.  Drill  on  oi  as  if 
oil,  sh  as  in  shut,  oo  as  in  food,  ti  as  in  rude,  oy  as  in  boy. 

Spelling  and  Dictation :  Commencement  of  "The  Three 
Bears"  story.  The  new  words  to  be  taught  are  italicized. 
.\  little  girl  went  for  a  walk.  She  came  to  a  house.  The 
door  was  open.    No  one  was  at  home. 

Oral  Composition.  Short  stories  on  the  following  sub- 
jects :  My  Teddy  Bear.  A  Trip  to  New  York.  Our  Penman- 
ship Lesson.    The  Rabbit.     Frank's  Kindness. 

Language:  Drill — May  I  throw. 

Nature :  Lettuce — color,  odor,  taste,  parts,  use. 

Hygiene :  Care  of  the  teeth — when  decayed. 

Memory:  Alexander's  "All  Things  Beautiful."  (3d  stanza.) 

Third  Week. 

Mathematics.  Oral :  Teach  5  +  5,  10  —  5.  Counting  by 
4  through  20.  Reading  numbers  from  150  to  200.  Teach 
pint  measure. 

Written.  Addition :  Within  the  combinations  taught  three 
numbers  of  three  orders — carrying  in  the  unit's  column. 

Subtraction :  The  same  as  the  first  week. 

Phonics :  Teach  th  as  in  then,  there.  Drill  on  words  be- 
ginning with  bl  a>  in  blind.  Drill  on  words  containing  en  as 
in  pencil. 

Spelling  and  Dictation :  Continuation  of  "The  Three  Bears" 
story.  The  new  words  to  be  taught  are  italicized.  She  went 
into  the  house.  She  sazc  three  bo-wls  of  soup.  She  ate  so^ne 
soup.  She  broke  the  little  bowl.  She  sat  on  the  three  chairs. 
She  broke  the  little  chair.  She  lay  on  the  little  bed.  Soon 
she  was  fast  asleep. 

Oral  Composition.  Short  stories  on  the  following  subjects : 
The  Orange.  The  Apple.  How  I  Look.  The  Wind.  Spring. 
My  Family.    Yetta's  Dress.    The  Baby. 

Language :  Drill — I  am  afraid.    I  was  afraid. 

Nature:  The  Robin — recognition  and  name,  colors,  f-on^. 
movements,  habits,  food. 

Hygiene :  Importance  of  good  teeth. 

Memory:  Alexander's  "Ml  Things  Beautiful."  (4th 
stanza.) 
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Fourth  Week. 

Mathematics.  Oral :  Reading  any  number  of  three  orders. 
Teach  5  +  6,  5  +  7,  11 —5,  11 —  6,  12  —  5,  12  —  7.  Count- 
ing by  four  through  40.    Problems. 

Written :  The  same  as  the  third  week. 

Phonics :  Teach  cli  as  in  chair.  Blending.  Drill  on  bl  as 
in  blow,  o  as  in  orb,  on  as  in  out,  u  as  in  rude. 

Spelling  and  Dictation:  The  story  of  "The  Three  Bears"' 
concluded.  The  new  words  to  be  taught  are  italicized.  In 
the  house  lived  three  bears.  They  came  home.  They  saw  the 
broken  bowl.  They  saw  the  broken  chair.  They  tried  to 
catch  the  little  girl.     She  ran  home  as  fast  as  she  could. 

Oral  Composition.  Short  stories  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: Our  Games.  Fire  Drill.  The  Squirrel.  The  Maple 
Leaf.  The  Pussy  Willow.  The  Robin.  The  Weather.  The 
Fire  Gong.    The  Sparrow. 

Nature :  Signs  of  spring. 

Hygiene:  Necessity  for  eating. 

Memory:  Sherman's  "Daisies."     (1st  stanza.) 

GRADE  2B 

Plan  of  Work. 
February — Summary  of  Work. 

Oral  Arithmetic :  Counting  by  3's  to  60 ;  by  4's  to  80.  Ro- 
man number  I  to  VIII.    Telling  time;  the  hours. 

Problems :  John  has  4c.  His  father  gives  him  5c.  and  his 
mother  gives  him  7c.  How  much  has  he  then?  Mary  has  12c. 
She  buys  a  5c.  handkerchief.     How  much  has  she  left? 

Written  Arithmetic :   Addition  of  four  numbers  of  three  or- 
ders. 

748     368 

36     192 

125      43 

9       2 

etc. 


Subtraction:    Borrowing   in    units'    place   only. 
combinations  through  18. 

780        562        744      .  896        698        981 
—245     —216     —327     —248     —249     —248 


Use   the 

952 
229 


783         894 
-247     —265 


545         466 
-327     —239 


727 
-208 


863 

-549 


Problems :  A  man  had  647  sheep  in  one  pasture,  534  in  an- 
other and  39  in  another.    How  many  sheep  did  he  have  ? 

Memory:  "Windy  Nights,"  "Lady  Moon,"  stanzas  1  and  2. 

Phonics :  n  as  in  bank,  oo  as  in  foot,  u  as  in  use,  a  as  in 
care. 

Spelling : 

Teach  the  italicized  words. 

The  Dog  in  the  Manger. 

Some  hay  was  in  a  manger. 

A  growling  dog  lay  on  the  hay. 

A  hungry  ox  ccnne  along. 

He  zvanted  the  hay  for  his  supper. 

Nozv  the  dog  could  not  eat  the  hay. 


Yet  he  would  not  let  the  ox  touch  it. 
The  poor  ox  zt'ent  away  hungry. 

The  Dog  and  His  Shadow. 

A  dog  was  crossing  a  bridge. 

He  held  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  month. 

In  the  water  he  saw  his  shadow. 

He  also  saw  the  shadow  of  the  meat. 

To  him  it  seemed  like  a  larger  piece. 

He  tried  to  get  it. 

In  doing  so  he  dropped  his  oztm  piece. 

Then  the  greedy  dog  went  zmthout  any  dinner. 

The  Boy  and  the  Nuts. 

A  boy  saw  some  nuts  in  a  pitcher. 
He  took  as  many  as  his  hand  would  hold. 
Then  he  tried  to  draw  out  his  hand. 
The  neck  of  the  pitcher  was  too  small. 
His  list  full  of  nuts  stuck  fast. 
He  cried  for  his  father  to  help  him. 
His  father  told  him  zvhat  to  do. 
The  boy  dropped  most  of  the  nuts. 
Then  he  was  able  to  take  out  a  fezv. 
How  was  the  boy  like  the  greedy  dog  ? 

Dictation:  The  stories  "The  Dog  in  the  Manger,"  "The 
Dog  and  His  Shadow,"  "The  Boy  and  the  Nuts,"  written  at 
the  blackboard  from  dictation. 

Oral  Composition :  Selected  topics  for  conversation.  See 
March. 

Language :  Present  correct  forms,  /  sazv,  I  zvent,  I  did,  I 
threzv. 

Nature:  The  horse,  the  donkey,  the  deer.  Daily  observa- 
tion of  the  weather. 

Plan  of  Work  for  March. 
Arithmetic. 
First  Week. 

Arithmetic,  Oral:  (New)  Counting  by  2's  and  5's  to  100. 
Reading  numbers  to  1,000.  (Review)  Counting  3's  to  60;  4's 
to  80.  Roman  numbers  I  to  VIII.  Telling  time;  the  hours. 
Subtraction  combinations  of  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14.  Written: 
(New)  Subtraction  with  borrowing  in  tens  column.  Prob- 
lems. 

Memory :    "Lady  Moon,"  stanza  3. 

Phonics :  Review  and  drill  on  a  as  in  ale,  c  as  in  cat,  e  as  in 
eve,  f,  h,  k,  I,  m,  n,  o  as  in  old,  p,  r,  s  as  in  so,  t,  v,  «',  z.  Teach 
u  as  in  full. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  The  Crozv  and  the 
Pitcher  and  The  Fox  and  the  Crow  as  far  as  sly. 

Dictation :  The  Crozv  and  the  Pitcher;  The  Fox  and  the 
Crozv  at  the  blackboard  from  dictation. 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 

A  thirsty  crozv  looked  for  some  water. 
After  a  zvhile  he  found  a  little. 
It  was  in  a  tall  pitcher. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  reach  it. 
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At  last  he  had  a  bright  thought. 

First  he  dropped  one  pebble  into  the  pitcher. 

Then  he  dropped  in  another  and  another. 

After  some  time  the  water  rose  to  tlie  top. 

Then  the  crow  could  drink  it. 

Was  he  not  a  Tinse  crow? 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 

A  fox  saw  a  crow  in  a  /r<?£'. 

The  crow  was  eating  a  piece  of  cheese. 

The  fox  wanted  the  cheese  for  himself. 

He  knezu  her  t'ojce  was  harsh. 

Yet  the  i/ii  /^//ozt^  ^^e^aw  to  praise  it. 

The  foolish  crow  was  pleased  with  ^/n'i-. 

She  opened  her  mouth  to  sing. 

Dow-n  dropped  the  cheese  to  the  ground. 

Do  you  think  the  fox  ate  it? 

Oral  Composition :  Reproduction— The  Dog  in  the  Manger, 
The  Dog  and  His  Shadow,  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

Conversation:  Spring— Spring  is  here.  The  birds  are 
coming  back.  The  leaves  are  coming  out  on  the  trees.  The 
flowers  will  soon  be  here.  A  Policeman— A  policeman  wears 
a  dark  blue  uniform.  He  arrests  people  who  do  not  obey  the 
laws.  He  walks  across  the  street  with  us.  Then  the  cars  can- 
not hurt  us.  Other  topics  for  conversation  are:  The  wind, 
March,  The  Potato,  Reading,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Visitors, 
The  Dance  Club,  Pussy  Willows. 

Language— Present  the  following  correct  forms  which  are 
often  used  incorrectly ;  drill  on  them.    //  is  I  (not  It  is  me)  ; 
This  is  my  book  (not  This  is  mine  or  me,  etc.). 
Nature :   Signs  of  Spring.    Bluebird. 

Second  Week. 

Arithmetic,  Oral:  (Review)  Counting  by  2's  and  5's  to 
100;  3's  to  60;  4's  to  80.  Reading  numbers  to  1,000.  Roman 
numbers  I  to  VHI.  Telling  time,  the  hours.  Inch  and  foot. 
Subtraction  combinations  of  15,  16,  17.  (New)  Counting  by 
3's  to  81.  Teach  yard.  Written:  (Review)  Addition  of  four 
numbers  of  three  orders.  Subtraction  with  borrowing  in  tens' 
place  and  in  units'  place.  Problems :  See  February. 
782  539 

—368  —292 


Memory:    My  Shadow,  stanza  1. 

Phonics :  Review  and  drill  on  a  as  in  am,  b,  c  as  in  cell,  d 
as  in  day,  e  as  in  end,  g  as  in  go,  i  as  in  ice,  i  as  in  ill,  n  as  m 
bank,  00  as  in  foot,  u  as  in  use,  a  as  in  care,  u  as  in  pull.  Teach 
X  as  in  exist,  example,  e.vactly. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  The  Fox  and  the 
Crozv  beginning  with  sly.  The  Discontented  Pine  Tree  as 
far  as  winter. 

Dictation:  The  Fox  and  the  Crow  written  at  the  black- 
board from  dictation. 

Oral  Composition:  Reproduction— The  Fox  and  the 
Grapes,  The  Fox  and  the  Crow,  The  Tioy  and  the  Nuts. 

Conversation  Topics:  The  Library,  Prospect  Park,  Coney 
Island,  Playing  Soldier,  Poetry,  The  Swing,  A  Fireman,  Play- 
ing House,  The  Bridge,  The  Milkman. 


The  Discontented  Pine  Tree. 

A  pretty  little  pine  tree  grew  in  the  woods. 

Its  needles  stayed  green  all  Tinnier. 

Even  so  the  little  tree  was  not  contented. 

A  kind  fairy  promised  to  grant  all  its  wishes. 

First  it  wished  for  gold  leaves. 

A  man  with  a  bag  stole  every  one. 

The  second  time  the  tree  wished  for  glass  leaves. 

Every  glass  leaf  was  broken  by  a  strong  unnd. 

The  third  time  it  wished  for  soft,  green  leaves. 

The  soft  green  leaves  were  eaten  by  a  goat. 

Then  it  wished  for  its  own  needles  again. 

At  last  the  little  pine  tree  was  contented. 

Do  you  think  it  had  learned  a  lesson? 

Language:  Present  and  drill  on  the  following  correct 
forms:  /  poured  the  water  into  the  pail  (not  I  spilled  the 
water,  etc.);  How  many  zvords  shall  we  write?  (not  How 
much  words,  etc.). 

Nature:  Study  of  neighboring  trees  begun.  Effects  of 
wind. 

Third  Week. 

Arithmetic,  Oral:  (Review)  Counting  by  2's  and  5's  to 
100;  3's  to  81 ;  4's  to  80.  Roman  numbers  I  to  VIII.  Inch, 
foot,  yard.  Telling  time,  the  hour.  (New)  Roman  numbers 
I  to  XII.  Telling  time,  the  half  hour.  Addition  tables  of 
2"s  increasing  by  10.  Written:  (Review)  Subtraction  with 
borrowing  in  units'  place.  Subtraction  with  borrowing  in 
tens'  place.  Addition  of  four  numbers  of  three  orders. 
Memory:   My   Shadow,  stanza  2. 

Phonics :  Review  and  drill  on  g  as  in  ginger,  j  as  in  jam, 
ng  as  in  long,  o  as  in  odd,  u  as  in  use,  u  as  in  up,  iv  as  in  li'et, 
y  as  in  you,  y  as  in  hymn,  a  as  in  care,  oo  as  in  foot,  n  as  in 
bank.    Teach  zvh  as  in  whistle,  white,  where. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  The  Discontented 
Pine  Tree,  beginning  with  zcinter  to  third. 

Dictation:  The  Discontented  Pine  Tree  to  "The  third  time 
it  wished  for  soft  green  leaves,"  written  on  the  blackboard 
from   dictation. 

Oral    Composition:     Reproduction— The    Crow    and    the 

Pitcher. 

Conversation  Topics :  The  Park,  My  Dog,  Cat  and  Mouse, 
My  Toys,  Rainy  Days,  How  to  Act  at  Home,  How  to  Act 
in  School,'  How  to  Act  on  the  Street,  Helping  Mother,  Oean- 
liness,  A  Visit  to  the  Country. 

Language:  Present  and  drill  on  the  correct  forms:  /  am 
going  to  my  aunt's  (Not  I  am  going  by,  etc.);  /  am  going 
to  Coney  Island  (Not  I  am  riding  away  in,  etc.). 

Nature:  Planting  seeds.  Observation  of  growth  of  seeds. 

Fourth  Week. 

Arithmetic,  Oral:  (Review)  Counting  by  2's  and  5's  to 
100-  3's  to  81;  4's  to  80.  Roman  numbers  I  to  XII.  Inch, 
foot',  yard.  Telling  time,  hour  and  half  hour.  .Addition  tables 
of  2's  increasing  by  10.  (New)  Week,  day.  Addition  tables 
of  3's  increasing  by  10.  Written:  (Review)  Addition  of  four 
numbers  of  three  orders.  Subtraction  with  borrowing  in  units' 
place.      Subtraction  with  borrowing  in  tens'  place. 

Memon- :  My  Shadow,  stanza  3. 

Phonics:  Review  and  drill  on  a  as  in  arm,  a  as  in  all,  e  as 
in  fern,  ch  as  in  chair,  on  as  in  out,  oi  as  in  oil.  00  as  in  food. 
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o  as  in  orh,  th  as  in  thin,  th  as  in  then,  ii  as  in  nide,  a  as  in 
care,  u  as  in  use,  u  as  in  pull,  x  as  in  example,  zch  as  in  zvhite. 
Feach  a  as  in  ask,  grass. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  The  Discontented 
Pine  Tree,  beginning  with  third,  and  in  The  Golden  Touch  as 
far  as  threw. 

Dictation:  Sentences  in  The  Discontented  Pine  Tree,  be- 
ginning with  "The  third  time  it  wished  for  soft  green  leaves," 
and  in  The  Golden  Touch  as  far  as  "Just  then  his  little  girl 
ran  to  kiss  him." 

Oral  Composition  :  Reproduction — The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb, 
The  Wind  and  the  Sun,  The  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket,  The 
Discontented  Pine  Tree. 

Conversation  Topics  :  Signs  of  Spring,  Playing  Jacks,  Danc- 
ing Hop,  Pansies,  Jumping  Rope. 

The  Golden  Touch 

King  Midas  liked  to  count  his  bags  of  gold.  He  was  al- 
ivays  zvishing  for  more  gold.  One  day  a  fairy  gave  him  the 
golden  touch.  Now  anything  he  touched  would  turn  to  gold. 
Just  then  his  little  girl  ran  to  kiss  him.  She  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck.  In  an  instant  she  turned  into  gold.  The  king 
was  sad  to  see  a  golden  child.  He  wanted  his  own  dear  little 
girl  again.  At  last  the  fairy  felt  sorry  for  Midas.  She  changed 
the  golden  child  to  a  real  one.  The  fairy  also  took  back  the 
golden  touch.  Never  again  did  King  Midas  wish  for  more 
gold. 

Language:  Present  and  drill  on  correct  forms:  /  got  up 
at  seven  o'clock  (Not  I  stood  up  at  seven  o'clock)  ;  My  mother 
put  a  clean  dress  on  me  (Not  my  mother  put  me  on,  etc.). 

Nature:  Scarlet  Tanager,  Morning  Glory,  Pussy  Willows. 

GRADE  3A. 

Plan  of  Work. 
Arithmetic. 
First   Week.— Oral: 
Reading  numbers  2,500  to  3,000. 
Roman  numerals  XXI,  XXII. 
Counting  by  3's  beginning  with  1,  2  and  3. 
Subtrahends  1  through  6. 

Multiplication  table  of  4  tlirough  6X4.    Simple  problems. 
Division  table  of  4  through  24  ^  4.     Simple  problems. 
Finding  factors  when  multiple  is  given. 
Review  J^  and  '4  of  single  objects. 
Review  sum,  difiference  and  product. 
Written : 

Numbers  through  3.000.     Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition— Sums  through  3,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 
Subtraction — Number  of  4  orders. 

8,276         7,203         8.100         7,800         $72.54 
—  4,505     —4,360    —3,346    —1,020      —10.66 


Multiplication— Numbers  of  3  orders  bv  2  and  4  fno  car- 
rying)- 

Division— Numbers  of  3  orders  by  2  and  4.  Dividend  is 
to  be  a  multiple  of  the  divisor. 

Problems — Simple  problems  involving  one  operation. 

Use  numbers  of  2  orders  in  problems. 

Signs  -\ =  ^  $  c. 


Second  Week. — Oral : 
Reading  numbers  3,000  through  4,500. 
Roman  numerals  XXIII,  XXIV. 
Counting  by  3's  beginning  with  4,  5  and  6. 
Addition^ — Decimation  table  8  through  98  adding  8  each 
lime.    Review  addition  and  subtraction  tables  of  7  and  8. 
Subtraction — Subtrahends  through  7. 
Multiplication  table  of  4  through  12  X  4. 
Division  table  of  4  through  48  -^  4. 
Exercise  in  finding  factors  when  a  multiple  is  given. 
Simple  problems  within  tables  taught. 
Teach  ]/(,  of  single  objects.    Review  yi  of  single  objects. 
Written : 

Writing  numbers  through  4,500. 
Addition — Sums  through  4,500. 
Subtraction — Numbers  of  4  orders.    Dollars  and  cents. 


$85.04 
-23.06 


$73.02 
-41.60 


5,826 
•4,677 


Multiplication — Numbers  of  3  orders  by  2  and  4. 
643         895         701         803         710         802 
X2         X4         X4         X2         X2         X4 


Division — Numbers  of  3  orders  by  2  and  4.  Dividend  is 
to  be  multiple  of  the  divisor. 

Fractions — Yi  and  Ye  of  single  objects  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings by  pupils. 

Third  Week.— Ov3.\: 

Reading  numbers  4,500  to  5,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 
Roman  numerals  XXV,  XXVI. 
Counting  by  3's  beginning  with  7,  8  and  9. 
Subtraction — Subtrahends  1  through  7. 
Addition— Decimation  table  of  9  (9,  19,  etc.). 
Review  addition  and  subtraction  tables  of  9. 
Multiplication  table  of  3  through  6X3. 
Division  table  of  3  through  18  -^  3. 
Finding  factors  when  a  multiple  is  given. 
Simple  problems  within  tables  taught. 
Review  Y&  ol  simple  objects.    Review  money  tataght  in  21'. 
Recognize  and  name  sum.  difiference  and  product. 
Written : 

Writing  numbers  4,500  to  5,000. 
Roman  numerals  I  through  XXVI. 
Addition— Sums  through  5,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 
Subtraction— Numbers  of  4  orders.     Dollars  and  cents. 
Multiplication— Numbers  of  3  orders  by  2,  4  and  3  within 
tables  taught. 

Division— Numbers  of  3  orders  by  2,  4  and  3.  Dividends 
to  be  a  multiple  of  the  divisor. 

Problems— Numbers  of  2  orders.  One  operation  in  a 
problem. 

Fourth  Week.-OvaX: 

Reading  numbers  2,500  through  5,000. 

Roman  numerals  XXVI  through  XXX. 

Subtrahends  1  through  9. 

Multiplication  table  of  3  through  12  X  3. 

Division  table  of  3  through  36  -f-  3. 

Finding  factors  when  a  multiple  is  given. 
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Simple  problems  within  tables  taught  to  perfect  tables. 

Teach  one  pound.  Review  dozen.  Review  telling  time  by 
clock. 

Written : 

Numbers  through  5,000. 

Roman  numerals  I  through  XXX. 

Addition — Sums  through  5,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 

Subtraction — Numbers  of  4  orders.     Dollars  and  cents. 

Multiplication — Numbers  of  3  orders   (with  carrying). 

Division — Numbers  of  3  orders  by  2,  4  and  3.  Dividend  to 
be  a  multiple  of  the  divisor. 

Or.'KL  Composition. 

First  Week. — 

Picture  Story — "Children  of  Charles  I,"  Van  Dyck. 
Reproduction — "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 
Imitation — "The  Fox  and  the  Crow." 
Description — "How  to  Set  a  Table." 
Ethical  Lesson — "Dropping  Fruit  Skins.'" 
Page  62   "Composition    Book   by   Grades.     Third    Year." 
O'Shea-Eichmann. 

Second  Week. — 

Picture  Story — "The  Pet  Bird,"  Meyer  von  Bremen. 

Reproduction — "Aurora."* 

Imitation — "A  Girl  I  Like." 

Description — " .\  Walk  to  P.attfrman's  Store." 

Ethical  Lesson — "Cats   \\  a.sli    .\fter   Fating."t 

*Page  43    )  "Composition  Book  by  Tirades.    Third  Year." 

tPage  32    j    O'Shea-Eichmann. 

Third  Week.— 

Picture  Story— "The  First  Step,"  Millet. 

Reproduction — "The  Lion  and  the  Bear."* 

Imitation — "My  Mother's  Kitchen." 

Description — "How  to  Make  Soap  Bubbles." 

Ethical  Lesson — "Kindness  to  the  Helpless." 

*Page  42  "Fables  and  Folk  Stories."  Edited  by  Horace 
E.  Scudder. 

Fourth  Week. — 

Picture  Story — "The  Contented  Flock,"  Bonheur. 

Reproduction — "The  Arab  and  His  Camel." 

Imitation — "Our  Baby." 

Description — "How  to  March  from  the  Room." 

Ethical  Lesson — "An  Honest  Girl." 

*Page  81  "Fables  and  Folk  Stories.  Edited  by  Horace 
E.  Scudder. 


Second  W eek .—X ^vhs :  may  and  have. 

Use  of  Capitals :  Names  of  the  days  of  the  week.  Names  of 
the  months  of  the  year. 

Third  Week. — Abbreviations :  Months  of  the  year.  Days  of 
the  week. 

Comma :  After  name  of  person  addressed. 

Second  stanza  of  "America"  written  from  memory. 

Fourth  Week. — Verbs :  is,  are,  was  and  has. 

First  three  stanzas  of  "America"  written  from  memory. 

Nature. 

First  Week — Blackbird,  tiger,  and  lion. 

Second  Week. — Swallow,  robin,  and  protection  of  birds. 

Third  Week. — Humming-bird,  frog,  and  phoebc. 

Fourth  Week. — Beans  and  peas  planted  in  school  by  chil- 
dren and  by  the  teacher.  Talk  about  the  little  plant  in  the 
seed  and  the  storage  of  food  for  the  little  plant.  Observation 
of  beans  and  peas  planted. 

Phonics. 

First  Week. — Sound  of  gh  like  f,  as  in  rough.  Review 
e  like  a,  as  in  obey ;  inging,  as  in  ringing ;  long  sounds  of 
the  vowels. 

Second  Week. — Sound  of  o  like  u,  as  in  some.  Review  ch 
like  k,  as  in  chorus ;  ed  and  id  as  terminals ;  short  sounds  of 
the  vowels. 

Third  Week. — Sound  of  ph  like  f,  as  in  cipher.  Review  e 
like  a,  as  in  there ;  wh,  as  in  what :  th,  as  in  that  and  thin ; 
qu,  as  in  queen;  u,  as  in  full. 

Fourth  Week. — Review  all  sounds  taught  during  the  term ; 
vowels  used  before  r;  obscure  vowels. 

Spelling  and  Dictation. 

In  this  grade  the  model  used  for  dictation  is  slightly  differ- 
ent from  the  model  used  for  study.  The  same  model  is  used 
for  the  study  and  dictation  of  "America." 

The  italicized  words  in  the  accompanying  models  are  to 
be  taught. 

First   Week. — Study : 

376  Bushwick  Ave.. 
Brooklyn-,  March  2.   1914 
Dear  Aunt  Mary  : 

Miss  Brown  has  taught  us  the  first  stanaa  of  ".\merica" 
I  know  every  word  of  it.  Would  yon  like  to  see  how  well 
I  can  7vrite  it? 

Your  loving  nephew, 


^^^^^^^-  Dictate: 

First    Week. — Care    of    the    Head.    Importance    of    Gean 
Clothing. 

Second  Week.—Czvt  of  the  Teeth,  Care  of  the  Ear,  Nose  Dear  Aunt  Mary  : 

and  Throat.  Miss   Black   has    taught   us   to   sing   ".America."      I    know 

Third  Week.—Voiim^  During  Lessons.  every  word  of  the  first  stanza.    Shall  I  write  it  for  you  to  see? 

Fourth  Week. — How  to  Breathe  Correctly,  Importance  of 

Fresh  Air.  ,            .     „     c         j     . 

America  — Second  stanza. 

Language.  native      rills             rapture 

First  Week.— Verbs :  have  and  do.  noble        templed       thrills 

Punctuation :  End  of  a  question.    Date.  thy            heart           above 

First  stanza  of  "America"  written  from  memory.  Review  of  week's  words. 


216  Moore  St., 
Brooklyn.  March  2,  1914. 


Your  lozing  niece. 
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Second  Week. — Study : 

What  Hiawatha  Learned. 

Hiawatha  learned  the  language  of  every  bird  and  beast. 
He  learned  their  names  and  their  secrets.  Whenever  he  met 
them  he  talked  to  them. 

Dictate : 

Hiawatha  learned  the  names  of  every  bird  and  beast.  He 
learned  their  langtiage  and  all  their  secrets.  He  talked  to 
them  whenever  he  met  them. 

Hiawatha's  Bozv  and  Arrows. 

Hiawatha's  bozv  was  made  with  a  branch  from  the  ash  and 
a  piece  of  deer  skin.  The  arrows  were  made  from  the  boughs 
of  an  oak  tree.  They  were  tipped  with  flint  and  winged  with 
feathers. 

Review  of  week's  words. 

Third  Week. 

"America" — Third  stanza, 
music  mortal  breathe 

tongues  partake 


break 
sound 
prolong 


swell 

breeze  awake  silence 

freedom's 

Third  Week. — First  three  stanzas  of  "America"  written 
from  dictation. 

Feurth  Week. — Study  : 

Hiawatha's  Canoe. 

Hiawatha  stripped  the  bark  from  the  trunk  of  a  birch  tree. 
He  wrapped  this  around  a  framework  made  of  the  tough 
boughs  of  the  cedar.  Then  he  bound  the  ends  together  with 
roots  of  the  larch.  To  keep  the  canoe  from  leaking  he  smeared 
the  seams  with  resin  from  the  fir  tree. 

Review  of  all  words  taught  during  the  month. 

GRADE  3B. 

Pl.ans  of  Work  for  March. 

Arithmetic.    First  Week. — 

Oral :  Reading  numbers  to  6,000.  Counting  by  7's  and  9's. 
Addition— Numbers  from  1  to  9  to  numbers  from  1  to  100. 
Subtraction— Minuends  to  100.  Subtrahends  1  to  9.  Multi- 
plication—Through 8X6.  Division— Exercise  in  finding 
factors  when  multiple  is  given.  Measurements— Review  qt., 
pk.,  bu.  Fractions— Review  thirds.  Teach  two-thirds  of  mul- 
tiples of  3  within  the  table.  Problems— Involving  one  or  two 
operations. 

Written:  Writing  numbers  to  6,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction— Continued  practice.  Multiplica- 
tion—Alultipliers  of  two  orders  involving  tables  taught. 
Division— Short  division;  divisors  to  6.  Problems— Two 
operations.     Signs  +,  — ,  X,  -H,  =,  $,  c. 

Second  Week.— Oral:  Roman  numerals  to  LX.  Counting 
by  9's.  By  2's  beginning  with  1.  Addition— Finding  sum  of 
two  numbers  of  two  orders.  Subtraction— Minuends  to  100. 
Subtrahends  1  to  9.  Multiplication— Through  8  X  12.  Di- 
vision—Exercise in   finding  factors  when  multiple   is   given. 


Fractions — Review  two-thirds,  fifths.  Problems — Involving 
one  or  two  operations.  Terms — Multiplicand,  multiplier  and 
product. 

Written :  Writing  numbers  to  6,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice.  Multiplica- 
tion— Multipliers  of  one  and  two  orders.  Division — Short 
division;  divisors  to  6.     Problems — One  or  two  operations. 

Third  Week. — Oral :  Reading  numbers  to  7,000.  Counting 
by  9's.  By  3's  beginning  with  1.  Addition  and  Subtraction- — • 
Finding  the  sum  or  difference  of  numbers  of  two  orders.  Mul- 
tiplication— Through  8  X  12.  Division — Exercise  in  finding 
factors  when  multiple  is  given.  Measurements — Teach  square 
inch.  Fractions — Review  fifths  and  tenths.  Problems — In- 
volving one  or  two  operations. 

Written:  Writing  numbers  to  7,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice.  Multiplication 
— Multiplier  of  two  orders.  Division — Short  division, 
divisors  to  7.     Problems — One  or  two  operations. 

Fourth  Week. — Oral :  Roman  numerals  to  LXX.  Count- 
ing by  9's.  By  3's  beginning  with  2.  Addition  and  Subtrac- 
tion— Finding  the  sum  or  difference  of  numbers  of  two  or- 
ders. Multiplication — Review  7X  and  8X  tables.  Division — 
Exercise  in  finding  factors  when  multiple  is  given.  Fractions — 
Review  fourths;  two-thirds.  Problems — One  or  two  opera- 
tions.    Term — Factor. 

Written :  Writing  numbers  to  7,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice.  Multiplication 
— Multiplier  of  two  orders.  Division — ^^Short  division,  divisor 
to  7.     Problems — Two  operations. 

Memory. 

First  Week.—Tht  Owl.     Stanza  I. 
Second  Week.—Tht  Owl.     Stanza  II. 
Third  Week.—lht  Child's  World.     Stanza  I. 
Fourth  Week.— The  Child's  World.     Stanza  II. 

Phonics. 

First  Week. — Review  a  as  in  ask,  d  as  in  dsk.  Teach 
e  =  a    (obey). 

Second  Week.—Revkw  a  as  in  tall,  a  as  in  air.  Teach 
i  =  e  (machine). 

Third  Week.—Revkw  y  (i)  as  in  fly,  ou  as  in  out,  g  (j) 
as  in  gem.    Teach  6  before  r  =  a  (lord). 

Fourth  Week. — Review  long  and  short  vowel  sounds. 

Spelling. 

Four  new  words  daily.  Words  to  be  selected  and  studied 
from  the  following  dictation  models  and  poems  of  the  grade. 
New  words  are  in  italics. 

First  Week. — 

Letter  I. 

178  Boerum  Street, 

Brooklyn,  February  25,  1914. 
Dear  Cousin  : 

Is  there  an  aquarium  in  the  school  to  which  you  go  ?  There 
is  one  in  ours.  It  is  great  fun  to  watch  the  mimon-s  dart 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  the  food.  I  was  permitted  to 
feed  them  yesterday.  Your  loving  cousin. 
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The  Reward  for  Hospitality. 

Jupiter  rewarded  Philemon  and  Baucis  because  they  had 
treated  strangers  with  such  kindness.  He  promised  that  they 
should  never  be  parted.  Then  he  changed  their  old  hut  into 
a  beautiful  temple. 

The  Beautiful  Trees. 

In  their  beautiful  temple  Baucis  and  Philemon  lived  happily 
together.  While  standing  in  front  of  it  one  day  a  wonderful 
thing  happened.  After  wishing  that  they  might  remain  there 
forever  they  were  almost  instantly  changed  into  two  sturdy 
trees. 

Second  Week. — 

Letter  II. 

49  Manhattan  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  February  28,  1914. 
Dear  Uncle  John: 

After  we  finished  studying  the  story  of  Philemon  and 
Baucis  we  told  all  the  stories  we  knew  about  wishes.  We  all 
decided  that  these  two  old  people  knew  how  to  choose  better 
than  King  Midas.  Their  wish  brought  them  great  happiness. 
Which  story  about  wishes  do  you  prefer? 

Your  loving  nephew  {niece). 


Multiplication:  15  times  3  is  45. 

In  this  example  in  multiplication  the  product  is  forty-ftve. 
The  multiplicand  is  fifteen.  Three  is  the  midtiplier.  (Teach 
fourteen.) 

Third  Week.— 

Home,  Sweet  Home.    Teach  difficult  words  in  third  stanza. 

Division  :  48  divided  by  4  is  12. 

In  the  above  division  example  twelve  is  the  divisor.  The 
dividend  is  forty-eight.     The  quotient  is  four. 

Fourth  Week. — 

The  Owl.  Teach  difficult  words  in  the  first  and  second 
stanzas. 

Dictation. 

One  or  two  sentences  or  a  few  lines  of  poetry  added  to 
one  of  the  above  paragraphs  or  poems  every  day  until  the 
paragraph  or  poem  is  complete.  The  sentences  or  lines  added 
should  contain  new  words  taught.  Models  may  be  rearranged 
for  the  dictation  exercises  as  follows : 

Because  Philemon  and  Baucis  had  treated  strangers  with 
such  kindness  Jupiter  rewarded  them.  He  changed  their  old 
hut  into  a  beautiful  temple.  He  promised  them  also  that  they 
should  never  be  parted. 

Oral  Composition. 

Five  twenty-minute  periods  a  week.  During  the  oral  com- 
position period,  children  are  to  be  encouraged  to  speak  upon 
some  subject,  or  a  correct  form  of  expression  should  be  em- 
phasized. 

First  Week. — Topics :  My  Pet,  How  to  Play  a  Game,  Care 
of  Teeth.  Correct  expressions — She  went  to  New  York  (not 
rode  away).    Come  and  go  (not  has  came,  has  went). 


Second  Week. 

Topics — Description  of  a  Classmate,  Our  Flag,  Making  a 
Bed.  Correct  Expressions — Take  (Tooken) .  It  is  a  nice  story. 
(Substituting  other  words  for  nice.) 

Third  Week. 

Topics — How  to  Set  a  Table,  My  Library  Book,  Our  Win- 
dow Box.  Correct  Expressions — Threw,  throat  (trew,  troat), 
Double  negatives. 

Fourth  Week. 

Topics — Description  of  Pictures  in  Classroom,  How  I 
made  my  Bag,  Our  Assembly.  Correct  Expressions — Spill 
and  pour.  (Not  I  spill  water  on  the  plants.)  Avoiding  so 
at  the  beginning  of  sentences. 

Written  Composition. 

Three  twenty-minute  periods  a  week.  Five  minutes  for 
preparation,  10  minutes  for  writing  composition,  and  5  min- 
utes for  correction. 

First  Week. 

Letter — Accepting  an  Invitation.  Compositions — March, 
An  Apple. 

Second  Week. 

Letter — Declining  an  Invitation.  Compositions — My 
Wish,  A  Sunny  Day. 

Third  Week. 

Letter — To  a  friend  telling  about  a  visit  to  some  interest- 
ing place.    Compositions — My  New  Dress,  Shopping. 

Fourth  Week. 

Letter — To  a  friend  telling  her  why  you  like  your  new 
library  book.     Compositions — A  Poet  (Tennyson),  The  Sun. 

Language. 

First  Week. 

Verb  drill-review  was,  were.  .Abbreviations  N.  E.,  S.  W. 
Plurals  of  Nouns — Rule:  Nouns  ending  in  s,  sh,  ch,  x  or  y 
form  their  plural  by  adding  s  to  the  singular. 

Second  Week. 

Verb  drill — see.  .Abbreviations — Review.  Plurals  of 
nouns — woman,  goose. 

Third  Week. 

Verb  drill — was.  were.  .Abbreviation — sq.  in.  Punctua- 
tion— Review  period,  interrogation  point. 

Fourth  Week. 
Verb  drill — see.    Plurals  of  Nouns — Review.     Punctuation 
— Comma  after  yes,  no. 

Nature. 

First  Week. 

The  Tiger.  Recognition  and  name,  striking  characteris- 
tics, covering,  food,  uses,  movements,  home,  habits. 

Second  Week. 

Comparison  of  tiger  and  cat.    Protection  of  Birds. 
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Third  Week. 

Migratory  birds — The  robin,  the  swallow. 

Fourth  Week. 

Planting  of  seeds  in  sawdust,  in  sand  or  rich  loam  to  show 
need  of  good  soil. 

Hygiene. 
First  Week. 
Necessity  for  eating. 

Second  Week. 
Kinds  of  Food,     (a)  Wholesome  solid  food. 

Third  Week. 
Kinds  of  Food,     (b)  Wholesome  liquid  foods. 

Fourth  Week. 
Proper  mastication  of  food. 

HISTORY— 4A* 

{Continued  from  the  February,  1914,  Number.) 
Plan  of  Work. 
Sixth  Week. 
V^an  Cortlandt   Mansion  and   Park. 

Seventh  Week. 
Drake  Park  and  Hunt's  Point. 

Eighth  Week. 
Poe  Cottage  and  Park.     Lorillard  Museum  and  Mansion. 

Ninth  Week. 
Fort  Schuyler. 

Tenth  Week. 
Brooklyn — P,attle  Pass  Tablet  (Prospect  Park). 

Details  of  Work. 

Fifth  Week — Fort  George. 

In  1694  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  great  battery  of  fifty 
guns  that  should  command  both  rivers  and  the  bay.  It  was 
completed  in  1735,  but  twenty  years  passed  before  the  cannons 
were  added.  This  battery  extended  from  Greenwich  street 
and  Battery  Place  to  where  Whitehall  now  touches  Front 
street.  Battery  Park  has  been  formed  by  filling  in  the  water 
between  the  shore  and  the  rocks  on  which  stood  the  southern 
end  of  this  fort. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Georges  in  1714 
the  fort  became  Fort  George.  For  a  time  the  fort  was  used 
for  a  custom  house  before  it  was  torn  down  in  1815.  The  new 
Custom  House  is  built  upon  the  same  site. 

Si.vth  Week. 

Van  Cortlandt  Mansion  and  Park: 

Van  Cortlandt  Park  lies  nearest  the  Hudson  and  extends 
from  the  Yonkers  line  almost  to  Spuyten  Duyvil.  It  is  two 
miles  long  by  one  mile  wide  and  contains  1,132  acres.  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  comprises  part  of  the  famous  old  manor  of 
Phillipseborough.  This  city  has  done  little  more  to  improve 
it  than  to  lay  out  good  roads  through  its  forests  and  valleys. 


On  leaving  Kingsbridge  and  following  the  old  Albany  Poit 
Road  north,  shortly  before  reaching  the  Yonkers  city  line,  the 
old  Van  Cortlandt  manor  can  be  seen.  It  is  a  fine  old  man- 
sion, standing  in  the  fields  on  our  left,  with  wide  lawns  in 
front.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  blockhouse  erected  by  Gov- 
ernor Dongan  as  an  outpost  and  place  of  refuge  from  the 
Indians  for  hunting  and  scouting  parties.  Jacobus  Van  Cort- 
landt married  Eva  Phillipse,  daughter  of  Frederick,  the 
famous  lord  of  Phillipseborough,  and  his  son  Frederick  built 
the  present  mansion  in  1748,  as  you  may  see  by  a  stone  on 
the  southeast  corner.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  city,  being 
included  in  the  park,  and  we  may  enter  freely.  Here  are  the 
wide  halls,  the  huge  fireplaces  flanked  by  blue  tiles  bearing 
pictures  of  scriptural  scenes,  the  deep  window  seats  where  the 
people  smoked  and  gravely  talked  in  colonial  days.  During 
the  Revolution  this  section  was  a  dark  and  bloody  ground, 
and  the  old  house  was  the  headquarters  of  the  commander  of 
the  German  yagers.  A  few  days  before  the  British  left  New 
York  on  Evacuation  Day  Gen.  George  Washington  took 
up  his  abode  here,  making  it  his  headquarters  until  he,  with 
his  army,  occupied  the  city.  The  bed  in  which  he  slept  is 
still  preserved  in  the  old  house.  On  part  of  the  estate  is  an 
old  oak  on  which  thirty  cowboys  were  hanged  during  the 
Revolution. 

Seventh  Week. 

Drake  Park  at  Hunt's  Point. 

Eighth  Week.  > 

I' 

Poe  Cottage:  ■ 

Poe  Cottage  is  situated  near  the  edge  of  Fordham  Hill, 
with  only  an  ancient  cherry  tree  to  shield  it  from  the  Kings- 
bridge  Road.  It  is  an  old  frame  building,  and  its  mournful- 
ness  seems  to  suggest  the  poet  himself. 

Lorillard  Mansion  and  Museum. 


Fort  Schuyler. 


Ninth  Week. 


Tenth  Week. 


*For  additional  Grade  Work  see  page  96. 


Battle  Pass  Tablet  in  Prospect  Park  : 

No  doubt  you  have  ridden  on  your  wheels  through  the 
pleasant  shades  of  Prospect  Park,  or  skimmed  over  the  smooth 
surface  of  Flatbush  avenue  to  the  rural  hamlet  to  Flatlands, 
or  taken  the  Ocean  Parkway  path  to  the  sea,  or  18th  avenue 
that  runs  to  Bath  Beach,  or  Fort  Hamilton  avenue,  skirting 
the  southern  border  of  Greenwood  Cemetery,  to  Fort  Ham- 
ilton ;  again  perhaps  you  have  ridden  out  by  the  Eastern 
Boulevard,  and  the  roads  leading  from  it  eastward  to  the  old 
Jamaica  Plank  Road,  or  from  the  terraced  heights  of  Fort 
Greene  Park  have  looked  down  on  the  mighty  city  below  ;  if 
you  iiave  you  are  familiar  with  the  battleground  of  Autju<!t 
27,  1776. 

Let  us  see  first  where   the   American   Army   was  posted.       i 
If  you  draw  a  line  straight  across  from  the  present  Navy  Yard 
to  Gowanus  Canal,  the  region  west  and  southwest  is  a  penin- 
sula ending  in  a  sharp  point  called  Red  Hook,  Gowanus  Cre«k 
and  Marsh. 
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HISTORY— 4B 

( Continued  from  the  February,  1914,  Number.) 

Plan  of  Work. 
Sixth  Week. 
Voyages  to  find  a  new  trade  route  to  the  East. 

Seventh  Week. 


Eighth   Week. 
Ninth  Week. 


Columbus. 
Da  Gama. 

Magellan. 

Tenth  Week. 
The  Mariner's  Compass. 

Details  of  Work. 
Sixth  Week. 

\'oyages  to  find  a  new  trade  route  to  the  East. 

While  the  wonderful  stories  of  Marco  Polo  were  working 
their  way  into  the  minds  of  Europeans,  and  making  them  wish 
that  they  knew  more  of  these  strange  countries,  the  old  routes 
to  the  East  were  closed  b\  the  armies  of  the  Turks.  The 
Turks  who  were  Mohammedans,  and  believers  in  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  prophet  Mohammed,  then  lived  in  western 
.Asia,  and  were  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe. 
In  1453  tlie  city  of  Constantinople  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
the  eastern  trade  of  Genoa  began  to  decline. 

The  race  for  India  began.  Gradually  all  the  overland 
roads  were  closed,  and  European  merchants  were  compelled 
to  look  to  the  ocean  for  new  routes  to  India.  The  advantage 
naturally  lay  with  the  countries  of  western  Europe  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic — Spain,  Portugal,  France  and  England. 
When  commerce  began  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  well  as  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  all  these  became  important  commercial 
nations. 

Spain  and  Portugal  gradually  came  to  see  that  the  dis- 
covery of  an  ocean  route  to  Far  East  would  greatly  increase 
their  trade,  and  that  whichever  nation  controlled  such  a  route 
would  far  outstrip  her  rivals.  Obtaining  trained  sailors  from 
Italy  they  began  the  search  for  a  new  route  to  India  by  sea 
long  before  France  or  England  realized  how  important  sucli 
a  voyage  would  be. 

The  Portuguese  find  a  new  route  (1486).  Before  the 
old  land  routes  were  entirely  cut  of?  the  new  movement  to 
give  Europe  a  sea  route  to  Iohl;  sought  land  was  well  under 
way.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  Prince  Henry,  of  Por- 
tugal, wishing  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  geography  to  con- 
vert the  heathens,  and  add  to  the  glory  of  his  countrv, 
established  a  school  of  navigation  at  Cape  St.  Vincent.  Here 
he  gathered  students  and  experienced  sea  captains  to  be  taught 
by  wise  teachers  summoned  from  distant  lands. 

Trained  in  the  use  of  chart  and  compass  Henry's  seamen 
began  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  unknown  western  coast 
of  Africa  in  their  elTorts  to  find  a  new  route  to  India.  The 
ignorant  and  superstitious  sailors  imagined  that  the  sea  was 
full  of  all  sorts  of  dangers ;  that  the  earth  was  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  fire  at  the  equator :  that  the  sea  was  uphill  and 
downhill,   and   that   the  ocean   giants   stood   readv   to   destroy 


their  vessels.  But  Henry  urged  his  seamen  to  sail  past  the 
dreadeii  Cape  Bagador,  and  bring  back  accounts  of  the  seas 
beyond.  This  brave  deed  was  accomplished  in  1434,  and  all 
Portugal   rang  with  applause. 

From  that  time  on,  attracted  by  slave  trade,  by  "Gold 
Coast,"  and  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  reaching  the  East 
Indies,  the  Portuguese  pushed  slowly  down  the  African  coast 
till  Bartholomew  Dias  rounded  the  Cape  of  Storm,  as  he 
called  it,  and  sailed  into  the  Indian  Ocean  (1486).  With  Dias 
on  his  famous  voyage  was  a  brother  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

In  his  enthusiasm  over  the  e.xploit  of  Dias,  the  King  of 
Portugal  renamed  the  Cape  of  Storm  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  way  to  India  was  at  last  known,  and  many  terrors  of  the 
deep  had  vanished.  But  the  journey  was  long  and  tedious, 
and  men  hoped  for  a  shorter  route. 

Eighth  Week. 

Columbus. 

Early  life  of  Columbus. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born  at  Genoa,  probably  in 
1446,  when  the  city  was  at  the  height  of  its  maritime  enter- 
prise. In  his  boyhood  days  he  studied  geography,  astronomy 
and  drawing.  When  not  in  school  he  made  frequent  voyages 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  ancient  training  school  for 
sailors,  and  on  his  return  he  sometimes  engaged  in  making 
maps  and  charts. 

In  1470  Columbus,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Portuguese 
discoveries,  journeyed  to  Lisbon.  The  story  runs  that  while 
there  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  Prince  Henry's  most 
famous  navigators,  and  went  to  live  on  the  Island  of  Porto 
Sante,  of  which  his  father-in-law  had  been  governor.  There 
he  came  into  possession  of  the  old  sailors'  maps  and  charts. 

Columbus  thinks  of  a  shorter  route.  It  is  said  that 
the  idea  of  a  shorter  route  to  India  by  way  of  the  west  first 
came  to  Columbus  while  he  was  poring  over  these  maps.  He 
had  gradually  come  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  round.  This 
was  not  a  new  theory,  for  it  had  been  believed  by  learned 
men  for  hundreds  of  years.  But  Columbus  alone  determined 
to  make  good  his  theory  by  a  voyage  to  the  westward.  He 
had  figured  out  from  maps,  charts  and  books  of  travels  that 
the  earth  was  a  third  smaller  than  it  is,  and  that  Asia  was 
a  great  deal  larger  than  it  is,  and  from  this  he  reasoned  that 
the  East  Indies  were  about  where  the  West  Indies  are. 
Toscanelli,  a  celebrated  Italian  geographer,  sent  Columbus  a 
map  which  he  used  on  his  voyage.  On  this  map  Zipangu 
(Japan)  and  the  mainland  of  India  were  both  shown,  Japan 
being  placed  only  twenty-five  hundred  miles  west  of  the 
Canaries.  This  mistake  was  a  fortunate  one,  for  probably 
neither  Columbus  nor  any  one  else  would  have  then  ventured 
on  a  vovage  that  promised  to  be  longer,  more  dangerous  and 
more  expensive  than  that  around  the  southern  point  of  Africa. 

Columbus  begins  the  struggle  for  aid  (1474).  And  now 
began  one  of  the  most  heroic  struggles  in  the  history  of 
the  world — a  struggle  of  faith,  patience  and  wisdom  against 
superstition,  jealousy  and  ignorance.  Only  great  courage  and 
resolution  could  have  succeeded. 

.A.S  the  mind  dwelt  upon  the  greatness  of  his  undertaking 
he  felt  that  God  had  called  him  to  carry  it  out.  Once  con- 
vinced of  this,  no  opposition  was  too  strong  for  him  to  over- 
come,   no   suffering   too   great    for   him    to    bear.      Columbus 
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believed,  too,  that  the  untold  wealth  of  India  would  be  his, 
but  even  here  his  noble  view  led  him  to  pledge  the  riches  he 
has  gained  to  the  service  of  the  church.  He  was  also  ambitious 
to  win  an  honorable  place  for  himself  by  doing  great  deeds. 

Columbus  in  Spain  (1482-1492).  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, the  Spanish  king  and  queen,  were  busy  trying  to  drive 
the  Moors,  a  people  from  Africa,  out  of  Spain,  but  they  sum- 
moned Columbus  to  meet  their  wise  men  in  the  University 
of  Salamanca.  The  majority  doubted  his  views  and  argued 
against  him.  Though  he  found  friends  among  the  most 
learned  friars  no  decision  was  made. 

Then  came  years  of  waiting  and  disappointments.  His 
brother,  Bartholomew,  having  returned  from  the  great  voyage 
of  Dias,  appealed  in  vain  to  England  and  to  France  for  help. 

Spain  was  carrying  on  her  last  great  struggle  with  the 
Moors,  but  soon  Granada,  the  Moorish  capital,  fell,  and  all 
Spain  was  now  Christian.  Now  Isabella  was  ready  to  aid 
Columbus.  She  provided  more  than  half  the  money  for  the 
voyage,  and  compelled  the  town  of  Palos  to  furnish  two 
vessels. 

He  sailed  from  Palos  August  3,  1492.     For  over  a  month 
they  sailed  directly  west.     On  October  12,  the  shores  of  the 
new  world   came   into   view.     The   dream  of  Columbus   had' 
more  than  come  true.     He  was  received  by   Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  with  marks  of  favor  on  his  return  to  Spain. 

Eighth  Week. 
Vasco  Da  Gama. 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  first  to  be  aroused  by  the  news 
of  Columbus'  discovery.  Portugal,  deeply  disappointed  at 
having  let  slip  the  golden  opportunity,  pushed  her  explorations 
around  Africa,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  own 
sailor,  Da  Gama,  reach  India  before  any  other  European  navi- 
gator, 1498. 

Ninth  Week. 

Magellan. 

In  1519  Magellan  started  from  Spain  to  sail  around  the 
world  by  way  of  South  America,  the  East  Indies  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    This  voyage  proved  two  things : 

(1)  That  the  earth  is  round  and  can  be  circumnavigated. 

(2)  That  the  new  lands  already  discovered  are  not  only  a 
part  of  Asia,  but  stand  across  the  pathway  to  that  country. 
The  Ladrones  and  Philippine  Islands  were  added  to  Spain's 
claim. 

Tenth  Week. 

The  Mariner's  Compass. 

It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Mariner's  Compass  that  sailors 
began  to  venture  out  far  on  the  high  seas.  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  this  wonderful  device  they  were  afraid.  The  compass 
was  invented  by  the  Chinese.  The  date  of  its  invention  is  not 
known.  It  has  helped  navigation  to  progress  far  more  rapidly 
than  it  would  have  progressed. 

HISTORY— 5A 

{Continued  from  the  February,  1914,  Number.) 
Fourth  Week — Details  of  Work. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan  (1460-1521). 
Ponce  de  Leon,  a   Spanish  governor  of   Porto  Rico  and 


discoverer  of  Florida,  was  born  at  San  Servas,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Leon,  in  1460.  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1493  went  to  America 
on  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus.  In  1508  he  went  to  Porto 
Rico,  and  in  1510  he  was  empowered  to  conquer  the  island, 
of  which  he  became  governor. 

On  April  8,  1513,  he  discovered  land,  which  was  Florida. 
He  then  explored  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas.  Ponce 
de  Leon  returned  to  Spain  in  September,  where  he  obtained 
permission  to  conquer  and  colonize  the  island.  It  was  not 
until  1521  that  he  was  again  ready  to  start  for  Florida.  There 
he  proceeded  to  build  a  settlement.  The  natives,  however, 
attacked  the  white  men  and  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  land. 
Ponce  de  Leon  was  wounded  in  this  engagement  and  died 
soon  after. 

Hernando  Cortes  (1485-1547). 

Hernando  Cortes,  the  daring  conqueror  of  Mexico,  was 
bom  in  1485  at  MedelHn,  Spain.  In  1511  he  distinguished 
himself  in  an  expedition  against  Cuba.  In  1518  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  was  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Governor  of  Cuba. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  an  enterprise  so  great  undertaken  with  so 
little  regard  for  its  difficulties  and  dangers. 

Arriving  at  the  coast  of  Mexico,  Cortes  was  visited  by 
some  Mexican  chiefs,  with  whom  he  entered  into  negotiation 
regarding  a  visit  to  Montezuma,  who  then  ruled  with  nearly 
absolute  sway  over  Mexico.  Having  founded  the  town  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  burned  his  ships  so  that  his  troops  could  not 
return  and  must  therefore  conquer  or  perish,  Cortes  with  a 
force  reduced  to  400  Spaniards,  but  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Indian  followers,  lent  him  by  dissatisfied  chiefs  de- 
pendent on  Montezuma,  marched  upon  tlie  capital.  Cortes 
on  November  8,  1519,  reached  the  city  of  Mexico  with  his 
little  band,  and  was  received  with  great  pomp  by  the  emperor 
in  person. 

In  1528  Cortes  returned  to  Spain.  On  his  return  to  Mexico 
in  1530  he  was  divested  of  his  civil  rank.  At  his  own  expense 
he  fitted  out  several  expeditions,  one  of  which  discovered  Cali- 
fornia. In  1540  he  came  again  to  Spain,  but  was  coldly  received 
at  court,  from  which  he  retired  and  died  at  Seville,  December, 
1547. 

Fifth   Week. 
Fernando  de  Magellan. 

Magellan,  Fernando  de,  a  famous  voyageur,  was  born  in 
Oporto,  of  good  family.  He  served  with  distinction  under 
Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies,  but  thinking  his  services  ill 
rewarded  by  the  Portuguese  Court,  he  went,  in  1517,  to  Spain, 
with  his  countryman,  Ruy  Falero,  a  geographer  and  astron- 
omer. They  laid  before  Charles  V  a  scheme  for  reaching  the 
Moluccas  by  the  west,  and  were  well  received  by  him. 

Magellan  sailed  September  20,  1519,  with  five  ships  and 
236  men,  and  proceeding  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  and 
along  the  shores  of  Patagonia,  he  discovered  and  sailed  through 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name;  discovered  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  to  which  he  gave  that  name  upon  account  of  the 
fine  weather  which  he  experienced  there;  reached  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Here  he  fell  in  a  fight  with  the  chief  of  the 
island  on  April  26,  1521.  His  ship  was  safely  carried  home 
to  Spain,  and  thus  completed  on  September  6,  1522,  the  first 
voyage  ever  made  around  the  world. 
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Fernando  de  Soto   (1500-1542). 

Fernando  de  Soto,  a  Spanish  adventurer  and  explorer  in 
America,  was  born  in  1500.  In  1514  he  accompanied  Pedrarias 
de  Avila,  his  patron,  to  the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  daring  and  independence.  In  1524 
he  jomed  Cordoba,  in  the  expedition  to  conquer  Nicaragua, 
but  remained  loyal  to  Pedrarias  when  Cordoba  rebelled.  Leav- 
ing his  service  in  1528,  he  explored  the  coast  of  Guatemala 
and  Yucatan,  seeking  for  a  supposed  water  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  In  1532  he  was  in 
Pizarro's  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Peru  and  used  all 
his  influence  to  prevent  the  murder  of  the  Peruvian  Inca. 

Having  amassed  a  fortune,  de  Soto  returned  to  Spain  and 
married  the  daughter  of  his  former  patron  in  1536.  Soon 
afterward  de  Soto  was  appointed  Governor  of  Cuba  and 
Florida.  Florida  so  far  had  not  been  thoroughly  explored. 
On  May  12,  1539,  de  Soto  sailed  from  Havana  with  nearly 
600  men.  Landing  at  Tampa  Bay  May  25,  1539,  he  set  out 
.  on  his  inland  journey  on  July  15.  For  nearly  three  years  the 
little  army  explored  the  wild  country  to  the  north  and  west, 
first  penetrating  as  far  north  as  the  two  Carolinas,  then  mov- 
ing down  the  Alabama  River,  then  north  again  crossing  the 
Mississippi,  and  finally  returning  southward  to  where  the  Red 
River  joins  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  were  everywhere 
brutally  treated  and  made  slaves  of,  the  result  being  constant 
warfare.  Several  bloody  battles  were  fought,  the  most  im- 
portant being  near  Mobile  Bay,  October,  1540.  Though  the 
Spaniards,  were  uniformly  successful,  yet  200  of  de  Soto's 
men  perished.  He  himself,  worn  out  and  discouraged,  suc- 
cumbed to  a  fever  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  May  21, 
1542.  His  body  was  secretly  sunk  in  the  river,  lest  the  hostile 
Indians  should  get  at  it.  The  sliattered  remnants  of  the  ex- 
pedition succeeded  in  floating  down  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  reaching  their  countrymen. 

Sixth  Week — English  Explorers. 

John  Cabot  (1425-1498). 

John  Cabot  was  born  in  Genoa  in  1425.  In  1461  he  settled 
in  Venice,  where  he  associated  with  the  navigators  of  the 
town.  His  ambition  was  to  discover  new  lands  across  the  sea, 
and  having  failed  to  receive  aid  at  the  courts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  lie  went  to  Bristol,  England.  There  he  was  more 
successful. 

The  whole  world  has  been  aroused  by  tlie  discoveries  of 
Columbus.  England  was  determined  to  sliare  in  these  dis- 
coveries. Hence,  in  1497,  Henry  VH,  who  was  then  king  of 
England,  encouraged  John  Cabot  to  make  a  journey  westward, 
as  Columbus  had  done,  in  order  to  find  a  ''nortliwestern 
passage"  to  the  Indies,  and  thus  secure  the  trade  of  that  region 
for  England.  Accompanied  by  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian 
and  Sancto,  the  explorer  set  out  from  Bristol  in  a  little  vessel 
to  find  the  new  route.  In  June,  1497,  he  sighted  the  shore 
of  the  western  continent,  probably  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
or  Labrador.  He  sailed  along  these  shores  for  about  three 
hundred  miles.    He  thought  he  had  reached  the  east  coast  of 


China.  John  Cabot  formally  took  possession  of  the  country 
and  then  returned  to  England  with  the  glad  tidings.  In  1498 
John  Cabot  sailed  again  from  Bristol  with  a  small  fleet  of 
five  ships,  but  of  the  fate  of  the  expedition  nothing  more 
was  ever  heard.  To  the  credit  of  John  Cabot,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  was  the  first  navigator  to  reach  the  mainland  of  North 
America. 

Sebastian  Cabot  (1474-1557). 

Sebastian  Cabot,  a  navigator,  was  probably  born  in  Venice 
in  1474.  He  is  often  mistaken  for  his  father,  John  Cabot,  who 
discovered  Newfoundland,  on  which  occasion  Sebastian  ac- 
companied him.  Sebastian  Cabot  is  known  for  his  voyage  to 
this  continent  in  1498  unaccompanied  by  his  father.  On  this 
trip  he  reached  the  mainland  of  North  America  and  explored 
the  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  as  far  as  North  Carolina.  Upon 
these  discoveries  England  based  her  claim  to  North  America. 

He  made  other  voyages  to  this  great  western  land.  In 
1517  he  sailed  from  Bristol  and  discovered  the  bay  and  strait 
now  known  as  Hudson  Bay  and  Hudson  Strait.  In  1526,  now 
sailing  under  the  flag  of  Spain,  he  explored  the  southeast 
coast  of  South  America,  discovering  the  Paraguay  and  Rio 
de  La  Plata  rivers.  Upon  these  discoveries,  Spain  laid  claim 
to  all  lands  in  the  southern  area  of  South  America.  In  1546 
Sebastian  Cabot  again  entered  the  services  of  England  as  chief 
pilot  of  England.  His  last  days  were  not  very  happy.  He  met 
many  reverses  and  died  in  poverty  in  London  (1557). 

Seventh  Week. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  (1539-1595). 

Sir  Francis  Drake  was  born  about  1539  in  Devonshire. 
He  was  a  zealous  Protestant  and  during  the  persecution  under 
Queen  Mary  he  fled  to  Kent.  There  he  obtained  some  work 
among  the  sea-faring  men  of  the  district,  and  in  consequence 
Drake's  younger  days  were  passed  among  sailors.  He  joined 
Hawkins  in  his  last  expedition  to  the  Spanish  mainland.  The 
adventure  was  disastrous  to  him  and  Drake  came  home  poorer 
than  when  he  set  out.  Undismayed,  however,  he  gathered 
around  him  wild  and  reckless  men  and  they  fitted  out  a  vessel 
and  under  the  command  of  Drake  made  several  voyages  to 
the  West  Indies  in  1570.  For  the  next  five  years  he  stayed 
around  these  coasts  and  gathered  much  plunder. 

Spain  at  this  time  was  preparing  an  armada  for  an  invasion 
of  England,  and  Elizabeth  sent  Drake  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
ship  in  their  own  harbors.  Here  he  harassed  the  enemy  re- 
lentlessly and  gained  very  much  plunder.  He  was  also  with 
Howard  when  the  armada  was  destroyed  in  1588.  In  1595  he 
sailed  with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies.  On  the  voyage  a  disease 
spread  and  Drake  fell  a  victim  on  December  27,  1595. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh    (1522-1618). 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  born  in  1552.  In  1568  he  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  accounted  bright.  In  1579  he  made  a 
voyage  to  America  with  his  half  brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, but  this  was  unsuccessful.    During  the  next  year  he  held 
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a  captain's  commission  in  Ireland  and  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  and  conduct.  During  this  time  he  seems 
to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Elizabeth  with  whom  he  rose 
in  favor.  In  1584  he  fitted  out  ships  and  visited  Virginia, 
which  was  afterward  colonized.  Elizabeth  conferred  on 
Raleigh  the  honor  of  knighthood.  The  only  good  of  the  colony 
was  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Until  1595  he  held  many  positions  at  court.  In  1595  he 
headed  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  having  for  its  object  the  dis- 
covery of  El  Dorado,  a  city  of  gold  and  gems.  This  expedi- 
tion failed.  He  was  mixed  up  in  some  court  intrigues  and 
this  put  a  stain  on  his  fame. 

Eighth  Week — French  Explorers. 
Jacques  Cartier  (1494-1557). 

.  Jacques  Cartier,  a  famous  French  navigator,  was  born  at 
St.  Malo,  France,  in  1494.  Cartier  was  always  deeply  inter- 
ested in  sea-faring  adventures.  The  French  did  not  intend  to 
remain  idle  while  their  neighbors,  Spain  and  England, 
were  sending  out  expeditions  to  the  new  world.  As  early  as 
1534  the  French  king  sent  out  Cartier  to  search  for  the  north- 
west passage  to  the  East.  The  navigator  reached  the  main- 
land of  North  America  along  the  shores  of  Newfoundlnd  and 
Labrador  at  about  the  same  places  that  John  Cabot  visited  in 
1497.  Cartier  entered  two  strange  bodies  of  water  which  he 
named  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  He 
then  returned  to  France. 

Samuel  Champlain   (1567-1635), 

Samuel  Champlain,  the  founder  of  New  France,  was  born 
at  Browage,  France,  in  1567.  The  son  of  a  captain  in  the 
French  navy,  he  early  became  proficient  as  a  sailor.  He  made 
numerous  voyages  to  this  continent.  In  1599  he  visited  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  was 
the  first  man  to  advise  that  a  canal  be  cut  across  this  narrow 
strip  of  land.  He  understood  clearly  that  this  would  give 
Europe  the  much-desired  short  water  route  to  India. 

In  1603  he  made  a  voyage  to  Canada,  proceeding  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  up  to  the  present  site  of  Montreal.  From 
1604  to  1607  Champlain  was  again  in  Canada,  making  careful 
explorations  of  the  New  England  coast.  Returning  to  Canada 
as  lieutenant-governor  in  1608,  he  founded  Quebec,  and  there- 
after spent  most  of  his  life  in  New  France.  In  1609  he  dis- 
covered Lake  Champlain.  and  by  taking  the  part  of  the 
Algonquins  in  an  engagement  with  the  Iroquois,  began  the 
traditional  warfare  between  the  French  and  the  Five  Nations. 

\inth   Week — Dutch   Explorers. 

Henry  Hudson. 

In  1609  Henry  Hudson  was  engaged  by  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  to  find  a  northwest  passage  to  India.  At  this 
time  Holland  was  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  countries 
in  the  world  and,  like  the  other  great  European  powers,  de- 
sired to  find  a  shorter  route  for  the  trade  that  was  making 
her  people  rich.  Hudson  sailed  from  Amsterdam,  .^pril,  1609. 
in  .1  \essel  called  the  Half  Moon.  He  set  sail  for  Nova  Zembla. 
but  danger  from  the  ice  forced  him  to  sail  southward.  After 
going  as  far  south  as  Chesapeake  Bay,  he  sailed  northward 


along  the  coast  until  be  came  to  a  large  stream  which  he  thought 
might  be  the  passage  he  sought.  He  cast  anchor  here.  The 
stream,  which  was  named  after  him,  was  the  Hudson  River, 
and  the  place  where  he  anchored  was  what  we  now  call  New 
York  harbor. 

He  sailed  upon  his  last  voyage  in  April,  1610,  with  23 
sailors,  and  reached  Greenland,  Steering  westward,  he  dis- 
covered the  strait  now  known  as  Hudson's  Strait,  and  passed 
through  it  and  entered  the  great  bay  which  bears  the  name 
of  Hudson  Bay.  Here  he  planned  to  spend  the  winter,  but  his 
men  would  not  obey  him.  The  sailors  mutinied  and  placed 
him  and  his  son  and  seven  of  the  crew  in  a  small  boat  and 
set  them  adrift.  The  rest  of  the  crew  returned  to  England. 
The  English,  hearing  of  this  cruel  act  from  one  of  the  men 
who  returned,  sent  a  vessel  to  search  for  the  missing  men. 
No  trace  of  them  was  ever  found. 

On  the  third  voyage  of  Hudson,  the  Dutch  based  a  claim 
to  the  country  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  90Uthwesterl>- 
to  the  Delaware  and  as  far  to  the  east  as  the  Connecticut  River. 
This  country  they  called  the  New  Netherlands. 
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Third  Week   (^Continued) — Details  of  Work. 

Dispute  Oi'er  the  Ohio  Territory. 

French  and  English  traders  had  often  come  into  collision 
in  the  disputed  territory,  and  both  the  French  and  the  English 
saw  the  need  of  immediate  action.  The  organization  of  the 
Ohio  Company  widened  the  breach  between  the  French  and 
the  English.  This  company  received  from  the  king,  on  con- 
dition of  settlement,  a  grant  of  600,000  acres  of  land  between 
the  Great  Kanawha  and  Monongahela  rivers.  The  Ohio  Com- 
pany at  once  began  sending  explorers  into  the  disputed  region. 
The  French  at  the  same  time  were  taking  formal  possession 
of  the  countr} .  The  strife  over  this  territory  was  now  in- 
evitable. Governor  Dinwiddie  sent  George  Washington,  then 
an  officer  of  the  Virginia  militia,  to  inform  the  French  com 
niander  that  he  was  on  English  territorv. 


Fourth  Week. 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Januar\ 
17,  1706.  In  his  youth  he  helped  his  father  at  candle  making. 
.\fter  a  year  in  his  father's  shop,  Benjamin  was  apprenticed 
to  his  brother,  James,  a  printer.  Here  he  learned  the  trade 
proficiently,  and  evinced  a  taste  for  literature.  Some  time 
afterward  he  broke  his  indentures  and  slipped  away  by  sea 
to  New  York.  Finding  no  work  there  he  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  arrived  friendless  and  almost  penniless.  Never- 
theless he  found  friends  and  established  himself  as  a  printer. 
In  1729  Franklin  got  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  printing  and  the  spirit  of  writing  won 
him  high  consideration  throughout  the  colonies.  From  this 
time  on  he  was  engaged  almost  constantly  in  some  sort  of 
public  activity.    His  achievements  were  varied. 

His  influence  in  1766  helped  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  In  1775,  seeing  war  to  be  inevitable,  he  returned 
and  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress,     He  was  on  the  com- 
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mittee  which  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Dur- 
ing the  war  P'ranklin  represented  American  interests  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  France.  His  scientific  reputation,  his 
dignity  of  character  and  charm  of  manner  made  him  very 
popular  in  France.  He  was  able  to  secure  for  the  Government 
aid  and  concessions  which  no  other  man  could  possibly  have 
obtained.  He  lent  aid  to  the  American  navy ;  he  received 
loans  for  our  bankrupt  country,  and  in  1778  he  concluded  an 
alliance  with  France.  In  1783  he  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constituti  U  Conven- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age  was  very  aciive  in  the 
proceedings.  He  died  soon  after  C April  17,  1790),  mourned 
by  many  countries  of  the  world.  Franklin's  great  service  to 
America  was  due  to  his  skill  in  diplomacy. 

Franklin's  Plan  of  Union  (  1754). 

(1)  Appointment  by  the  crown  of  the  president-general. 
who  was  to  nominate  all  military  officers,  and  have  veto  power 
over  the  acts  of  the  Grand  Council. 

(2)  A  Grand  Council,  composed  of  representatives  of  each 
colony.  This  council  was  to  manage  Indian  affairs,  authorize 
new  settlements,  nominate  all  civil  officers,  impose  taxes,  enlist 
and  pay  troops,  and  construct  forts,  all  of  its  acts  to  be  valid 
unless  vetoed  by  the  crown  within  three  years. 

The  plan  was  everywhere  rejected — by  the  court  and  the 
royal  governors,  because  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the 
colonies;  by  the  colonies  because  it  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  king.  It  is  important  because  it  is  the  first  scheme  of 
union  formally  proposed  to  the  various  colonial  governments 
in  America. 

Fifth  Week. 

George  Washington  (1732-1799). 

George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia  on  February  22, 
\72i2.  Although  a  wealthy  man  he  gave  all  his  time  for  his 
country's  welfare.  Washington's  mission  to  the  French  com- 
mander at  \^enango  first  brought  him  into  public  notice.  From 
this  time  until  his  death,  in  1799,  his  life  is  the  history  of  the 
nation. 

Ed'uard  Braddock  (1693-1755). 

Edward  Braddock,  a  British  soldier,  was  born  in  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  in  1695.  He  entered  the  British  Army  in 
1710.  Here  he  served  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  in 
1754  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  Because 
of  the  many  reverses  suffered  by  the  En,L;lifh  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Braddock  was  sent 
from  England  to  take  command  of  the  English  forces  in 
America. 

Braddock  was  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  Indian  warfare.  He  was  too  self-confident  and 
headstrong  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  experienced  men  such 
as  Washington  and  Franklin,  who  both  warned  him  of  Indian 
ambuscades.  Braddock  regarded  the  colonial  troops  with  con- 
tempt; he  later  learned  to  think  more  highly  of  them.  He 
started  from  Alexandria  with  2,000  men  for  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
a  French  stronghold.  His  purpose  was  to  capture  this  fort, 
march  northward,  and  meet  other  British  forces  at  Niagara, 


thus  cutting  the  belligerent  territory  in  two.  Braddock 
marched  his  troops  in  military  line,  and  would  listen  to  no 
suggestions  of  avoiding  risks  from  ambush.  The  ambush  did 
come,  however,  about  eight  miles  from  the  fort.  The  attack 
came  suddenly,  and  from  an  unseen  foe.  The  British  line 
made  easy  targets  for  the  lurking  French  and  Indians.  The 
army  was  routed.  Braddock  made  a  brave  effort  to  check 
the  enemy,  but  it  was  useless.  In  the  struggle  the  general 
was  mortally  wounded.  Without  their  general  to  guide  them 
the  regulars  fled  in  shameful  rout.  Washington,  who  ac- 
companied Braddock  as  a  staff  officer,  led  the  Virginian  troops 
and  fought  the  foe  in  Indian  fashion,  and  saved  the  army 
from  total  destruction. 

Sixth  Week. 

Louis  Joseph  Montcalm  (1712-1759). 

Louis  Joseph  Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  a  French  soldier, 
was  born  near  Nimes,  France,  in  1712.  A  soldier  most  of 
his  life,  he  was  given  the  military  command  of  Canada  in 
1756,  when  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  raging.  For 
some  time  he  was  successful  against  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans, capturing  Fort  William  Henry  in  1757,  and  defeating 
General  Abercrombie's  army  in  1758.  In  time  he  obtained 
complete  control  of  the  region  around  Lake  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  At  the  battle  of  Quebec  (1759)  Montcalm  fell  mor- 
tally wounded. 

James  Wolfe  (1727-1759). 

James  Wolfe,  a  British  soldier,  was  born  at  Westerham, 
Kent,  in  1727.  He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Wolfe,  an  officer 
in  the  British  Army.  He  entered  his  father's  regiment  in 
1741,  and  fought  on  the  continent.  In  1750  he  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant-colonel.  His  zeal  and  ardor  attracted  the 
attention  of  William  Pitt,  who  was  conducting  the  French 
and  Indian  War  for  England.  In  1758  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  in  the  expedition  against  Louisburg.  Wolfe 
laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  finally  captured  the  fortress. 

Because  of  his  gallant  services  at  Louisburg,  Pitt  selected 
Wolfe  to  command  the  expedition  against  Quebec  (1759), 
now  the  onlv  French  stronghold  uncaptured.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  1759,  the  expedition  left  Louisburg,  and  on  the 
27th  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  four  miles  below  Quebec. 
With  a  force  of  about  9,000  men  he  was  expected  to  capture 
a  city  that  was  well  fortified  and  defended  by  16,000  men. 
Quebec  was  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  overlooking  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  This  fortress — the  "Gibraltar  of  .America" 
— was  the  strongest  in  America,  and  the  key  to  Canada. 

For  three  months  Wolfe  and  his  army  tried  to  find  a 
weak  spot  where  the}  might  make  a  successful  attack,  but 
failure  met  them  on  every  hand.  On  the  night  of  September 
12,  1759,  he  led  his  troops  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff  leading  to 
the  Plains  of  .Abraham,  climbed  the  hei£;hts.  and  early  in  the 
morning  had  his  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 

Montcalm,  astonished  at  what  the  English  had  done,  would 
not  wait  for  an  attack,  but  at  once  gave  battle.  The  fighting 
was  terrible.  The  French  could  not  stand  up  against  the 
attack  of  the  English,  and.  being  quite  unprepared  for  the 
emergency,  lost  the  battle.     Both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were 
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mortally  wounded.  As  Wolfe  lay  dying  someone  cried:  "They 
run ;  see  how  they  run  !"  Wolfe,  waking  from  his  heavy  stupor, 
said,  "Who  run?"  "The  enemy,  sir;  egad,  they  give  way 
everywhere."  "Now,"  said  Wolfe  as  he  breathed  his  last, 
"God  be  praised;  I  will  die  in  peace." 

Montcalm  also  died  a  heroic  death.  When  told  that  death 
was  but  a  few  hours  away  he  cried  out:  "Thank  God,  I  shall 
not  live  to  see  Quebec  surrender!"  Five  days  later  Quebec 
surrendered  to  the  English.  The  fall  of  this  fortress  prac- 
tically ended  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Seventh  Week. 
Effects  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Terms  of  Treaty — When  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end 
in  1763  France  gave  up  to  Spain  all  her  holdings  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  on  which  stood  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  To 
England  went  all  the  French  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  a  little  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  fishing  station. 
Florida,  which  had  belonged  to  Spain,  was  given  to  England  by 
that  nation,  on  England's  returning  Havana  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  which  the  English  had  captured  during  the  war. 
The  English  had  driven  out  of  North  America  successfully 
the  Dutch  (1664)  and  the  French  (1763). 

Effect  on  Colonies :  Colonies  see  need  of  Union — Before 
the  French  and  Indian  War  the  colonies  were  entirely  sepa- 
rated. This  was  due  to:  (a)  Difference  of  people,  (b)  dif- 
ference in  religion,  (c)  separate  governments,  (d)  difficulty 
of  travel.  During  the  war  the  colonies  had  to  unite  against 
the  French.  The  colonists  fought  side  by  side.  They  did  most 
of  the  fighting  because  the  British  were  ignorant  of  Indian 
warfare.  The  colonists  were  becoming  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ments. They  felt  their  work  at  Braddock's  defeat,  and  at 
the  capture  of  Quebec.  After  the  war  these  results  may  be 
noted:  ^1)  Sectional  diiiferences  among  the  colonies  disap- 
peared; (2)  there  was  a  strengthened  feeling  of  union  be- 
cause of  habit  of  working  together;  (3)  the  war  trained 
thousands  of  resolute  men  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  practically 
served  as  a  training  school  for  the  War  of  Independence;  (4) 
the  colonists  were  made  to  realize  their  own  strength.  In  case 
of  injury  the  colonists  would  band  together,  fight,  and  would 
not  ask  aid  from  England. 

Daniel  Boone  (1734-1820). 

Daniel  Boone,  the  famous  American  pioneer,  was  born 
near  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1734.  In  1752  his  family  moved  to 
the  North  Carolina  frontier,  where  he  became  a  hunter  and 
trapper.  From  1767  to  1771  he  was  in  Kentucky,  then  an 
unknown  region.  In  1775  he  founded  Boonesboro,  Ky.  In 
1778  he  was  a  captive  of  the  Indians,  from  whom  he  after- 
wards made  a  daring  escape.  Returning  to  Boonesboro  he 
assisted  in  repelling  a  fierce  attack,  which  lasted  ten  days,  by 
the  Indians.  He  subsequently  held  several  offices  among  the 
frontier  settlers.  Many  stories  are  told  to  illustrate  his 
prowess  and  bravery  as  an  Indian  fighter,  and  his  great  skill 
as  a  backwoodsman. 


HISTORY— 6A 

{Continued  from  the  February,  1914,  Number.) 
Plan  of  Work. 
Fifth  Week. 
(1)  The  purchase  of  Louisiana.    (2)  Expedition  of  Lewis 


and  Clark. 


The  War  of  1812. 
Sixth  Week. 


Causes:  (1)  Maritime  difficulties  of  the  United  States. 
(2)  Jay  Treaty,  1794.  (3)  Embargo  Act,  1807.  (4)  Non- 
Intercourse  Act,  1809.     (5)  General  causes. 

Seventh  Week. 

Sea  Fights:  (1)  Constitution  and  Guerrierc.  (2)  Chesa- 
peake and  Shannon.     (3)  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

Land  Fights:  (1)  Capture  of  Detroit.  (2)  Burning  of 
Washington.    (3)  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Eighth  Week. 
Results  of  the  war:     (1)   Expressed  in  the  treaty.     (2) 
Commercial  independence. 

New  Leaders. 
Ninth  Week. 
(1)  Andrew  Jackson.     (2)  Daniel  Webster. 

Tenth  Week. 
(3)  Henry  Clay.     (4)  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Details  of  Work. 

Fifth  Week. 

Purchase  of  Louisiana  (1803). 

The  greatest  event  of  Jefferson's  administration  was  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana.  The  territory  lying  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Rocky  Mountains  had  been  given  to  Spain  by 
France  under  the  treaty  of  1763.  But  the  great  Napoleon 
dreamed  of  establishing  a  new  French  colonial  empire,  and 
accordingly  in  1800,  by  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain,  France  re- 
gained her  territory.  At  this  time  the  port  of  New  Orleans  was 
closed  to  American  producers  of  the  Ohio  valley  by  the  Spanish 
authorities.  Closing  the  Mississippi  to  our  trade  meant  com- 
mercial ruin.  The  farmers  urged  Jeflferson  to  get  control  of 
the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  and  thus  assure  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  river. 

President  Jefferson  therefore  sent  envoys  to  France  to 
purchase  West  Florida  and  New  Orleans.  It  was  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  the  Americans.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was 
then  about  to  engage  in  a  war  with  England,  was  afraid  of 
losing  the  territory.  For  that  reason  he  was  willing  to  sell  the 
entire  strip — especially  as  he  was  in  great  need  of  money  to 
combat  with  his  foes.  The  result  was  that  we  purchased  from 
France,  in  1803,  for  $15,000,000  the  immense  Louisiana  terri- 
tory, about  one  million  square  miles.  By  this  master  stroke 
JeiTerson  doubled  the  area  of  the  United  States. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  had  five  important  results:  (1) 
It  kept  France  from  planting  colonies  in  this  country  and  so 
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avoided  disputes  with  that  country;  (2)  it  prevented  England 
from  getting  it;  (3)  it  gave  us  an  immense  tract  of  fertile  land 
for  less  than  three  cents  an  acre;  (4)  it  gave  us  control  of  the 
Mississippi;  (5)  it  added  much  to  the  strength  of  the  national 
government. 

Expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  (1804). 

In  1804,  President  Jefferson  sent  out  Lewis  and  Clark  to 
explore  the  new  territory.  They  started  from  St.  Louis  (May 
14)  and  followed  the  Missouri  River  until  late  in  October, 
when  they  encamped  for  the  winter  near  the  site  of  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota.  Early  in  the  spring  (1805)  they  continued 
their  journey  and  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  reaching 
the  Columbia,  that  river  which  Captain  Grey  had  discovered 
fourteen  years  before,  they  floated  with  its  current.  Their 
journey  was  full  of  hardships,  but  they  were  repaid  with  many 
romantic  scenes.  They  met  and  made  friends  with  many  Indian 
tribes. 

On  the  morning  of  November  7,  1806,  after  a  journey  of  a 
year  and  a  half  through  the  wilderness,  they  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  Pacific  Ocean.  After  spending  the  winter  on  the 
coast,  they  returned  to  the  east,  reaching  St.  Louis  in  Sep- 
tember, 1807.  In  two  and  one-half  years  they  had  traveled,  in 
all,  about  nine  thousand  miles  in  boats,  on  horseback  and  on 
foot  through  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  savages.  Lewis  and 
Clark's  expedition  gave  the  people  of  this  country  their  first 
ideas  of  the  natural  wealth  and  wonders  of  the  Great  West. 
It  was  largely  on  this  expedition  of  these  two  great  pioneers 
that  our  government  forty  years  later  (1846)  based  its  claim 
to  the  Oregon  territory,  when  the  settlement  was  made  with 
Great  Britain. 

Sixth  Week—Tn^  War  of  1812. 
Causes  of  the  War. 

As  early  as  1790  Great  Britain  claimed  the  right  to  stop  any 
of  our  ships  on  the  sea,  and  search  them  for  British  subjects. 
England,  in  her  desire  to  obtain  more  sailors  for  her  navy, 
often  pressed  many  American  seamen  into  her  service.  Amer- 
ica was  indignant  because  of  this  outrage.  England  at  that 
time  was  at  war  with  France  and,  in  order  to  cripple  the  com- 
merce of  France,  forbade  our  ships  to  trade  with  her  colonies. 
In  1794  Washington  sent  John  Jay  to  England  to  adjust  the 
commercial  difficulties  with  England,  stop  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen,  and  adjust  the  boundary  conflicts  caused 
bv  the  late  war.  In  this  mission  Jay  partly  succeeded,  and  a 
treaty  was  made  with  England,  known  as  the  Jay  Treaty  of 
1794.  The  treaty  was  the  best  that  could  be  had  at  the  time, 
although  none  of  the  outrages  were  stopped. 

In  1806  the  rival  powers  of  Europe  were  again  at  war. 
England  and  France  tried  to  starve  each  other  into  submission 
by  injuring  their  trade.  England  passed  laws  (Orders  in 
Council  1806  and  1807)  to  prevent  other  countries  from  trad- 
ing with  France,  and  France  passed  laws  (Berlin  Decree  and 
Milan  Decree)  to  prevent  trade  with  England.  These  laws 
were  very  bad  for  our  commerce,  as  Americans  did  a  lucrative 
trade  with  both  countries.  The  American  ship  owner  was 
caught  by  the  English  when  trading  with  the  French,  and 
caught  by  the  French  when  trading  with  the  English.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  vessels  were  so  captured  and  sold.    The  people  of 


Xew  England  were  especiallv  indignant  because  she  was  largely 
engaged  in  this  commerce. 

Hoping  to  force  England  and  France  to  repeal  these  hateful 
laws.  Congress  passed  the  Embargo  Act  in  1807,  which  for- 
bade American  vessels  to  set  sail  to  any  foreign  port,  and  for- 
eign vessels  to  load  in  American  ports.  Jefferson  thought  Eng- 
land and  France  stood  in  such  need  of  our  trade  that  they 
would  soon  come  to  terms.  In  this  the  President  was  mistaken. 
Our  trade  was  not  needed.  As  a  result  our  ships  lay  idle  in 
their  ports.  Our  commerce  was  destroyed  and  business  dis- 
tress became  very  severe.  Such  a  clamor  was  raised  that  after 
fourteen  months  of  trial  the  Embargo  Act  was  repealed.  Nev- 
ertheless, Congress  did  not  wish  to  "give  in,"  and  accordingly 
passed  a  Non-Intercourse  Act  in  1809,  allowing  American  ves- 
sels to  open  trade  with  all  the  world  except  with  England  and 
France,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Embargo.  This  act  some- 
what relieved  the  distress  caused  by  the  Embargo. 

This,  however,  did  not  stop  the  commercial  disputes.  It 
seemed  that  we  could  not  hold  amicable  relations  with  these 
two  foreign  powers.  Many  Americans  believed  there  was 
quite  as  much  reason  why  we  should  go  to  war  with  France  as 
with  England.  But  the  English  seemed  to  be  irritating  us  more 
than  the  French.  They  still  insisted  upon  the  "right  of  search." 
England  believed  that  we  were  favoring  France,  and  therefore 
purposely  waited  for  our  ships  off  our  eastern  coasts.  We 
were  too  weak  to  fight  with  both  of  them,  and  since  the  stronger 
of  the  political  parties  (Democratic-Republican)  sympathized 
with  France,  war  was  declared  with  England  on  June  18.  1812. 

Seventh  Week. 

Sea  Fights. 

When  the  war  of  1812  opened,  little  was  expected  from 
our  navy.  England's  navy  contained  about  1,000  vessels.  It 
was  greater  than  the  combined  navies  of  the  world.  Yet  the 
Americans  with  a  dozen  ships  were  able  to  show  the  English 
that  they  had  an  efficient  navy,  although  a  small  one.  The  first 
sea  fight  of  importance  was  the  conflict  between  the  "Constitu- 
tion" and  the  "Guerriere."  The  "Constitution,"  while  cruising 
ofT  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  met  the  "Guerriere,"  a  British 
man-of-war.  The  ships  were  evenly  matched.  In  about  a  half 
an  hour,  the  fire  of  the  "Constitution"  had  so  badly  smashed 
the  "Guerriere"  that  she  surrendered.  The  British  ship  sank. 
The  American  vessel  was  not  damaged  to  any  extent.  From 
that  dav  the  "Constitution"  was  known  as  "Old  Ironsides." 
England  now  felt  that  .America  could  fight. 

Land  Fights. 

in  tlie  war  of  1812.  the  Americans  were  more  successful 
in  their  sea  fights  than  in  their  land  fights.  When  the  war 
opened  it  was  our  plan  to  attack  Canada  and  if  successful  to 
anne.x  the  country.  General  Hull  was  ordered  to  take  Detroit 
and  push  his  way  across  the  Canadian  border.  When  Hull 
reached  the  walls  of  Fort  Detroit,  he  was  told  that  a  large 
force  of  British  and  Indians  were  waiting  for  him.  Without 
waiting  to  be  attacked,  without  firing  a  single  gun  at  the  enemy, 
Hull  surrendered  his  army  to  the  British.  He  had  been  tricked 
by  the  British  by  a  false  story.  With  Hull's  surrender  we  lost 
an  army  and  all  our  northwestern  possessions. 

In  August.  1814,  a  British  fleet  sailed  into  Chesapeake  Hay 
and  landed  an  army  which  marched  against  Wasliingt»n.    The 
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British  met  the  Americans  about  six  miles  from  the  city.  Here 
General  Winder,  an  incompetent  commander  with  6,000  un- 
trained Americans,  tried  to  stop  the  British  advance.  The 
Americans  were  routed  and  fled.  The  British  entered  the  city 
and  disgraced  their  victory  by  burning  the  capitol  and  other 
government  buildings. 

In  but  one  instance  did  the  Americans  win  a  glorious  land 
battle.  It  was  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  fought  on  June  8, 
1815.  In  the  fall  of  1814  England  sent  a  fleet,  bearing  an  army 
of  12,000  veterans,  under  command  of  General  Pakenham,  to 
take  New  Orleans  and  thus  control  the  Mississippi  River. 
General  Andrew  Jackson  was  in  command  of  an  army  of  6,000 
men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  hold  the  fortifications  at  New  Or- 
leans. The  British  met  a  sturdy  foe  in  Jackson.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  Pakenham  was  killed  and  the  enemy  had  lost 
2,000  men  to  our  71.  For  three  hours  the  English  endured  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  Americans.  The  British  then  surrendered. 
It  was  a  wasted  battle,  for  peace  had  already  been  declared 
(Dec.  24,  1814— Treaty  of  Ghent). 

Eighth  Week. 

Results  of  the  War. 

The  war  closed  without  either  side  being  victorious.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  not  a  word  was  said  about  the  im- 
prisonment of  American  sailors,  nor  about  the  right  of  search, 
nor  about  meeting  the  Indians  to  attack  our  frontier,  all  of 
which  Madison  had  declared  to  be  causes  of  the  war.  Yet  we 
gained  a  great  deal. 

(1)  England  stopped  all  the  outrages  mentioned  as  causes 
of  the  war. 

(2)  Our  naval  victories  made  us  the  equal  of  any  maritime 
power. 

(3)  It  gave  the  United  States  a  position  of  respect  and 
honor  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  showed  foreign  na- 
tions that  any  attempt  to  establish  themselves  on  the  territory^ 
of  the  United  States  would  be  useless. 

(4)  During  the  war  our  commerce  was  cut  off.  It  was 
impossible  to  pass  the  English  blockade  and  procure  any  man- 
ufactured articles  from  abroad.  In  order  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency the  Americans  turned  to  manufacturing.  Mills  and  fac- 
tories were  built  and  manufacturing  began  to  flourish.  In  this 
way  the  war  made  us  independent  of  European  manufactures. 
Our  manufactures  have  grown  rapidly  ever  since  the  war  of 
1812.  The  greatness  of  many  of  our  New  England  manufac- 
turing cities,  such  as  Fall  River,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Lynn, 
Worcester  and  Manchester,  had  its  beginning  in  that  war. 

(5)  In  order  to  protect  these  new  born  industries  against 
foreign  competition,  Congress  enacted  a  protective  tariff.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  our  "protective  tariff"  system. 

The  war  of  1812  may  well  be  called  the  Second  War  of 
Independence.  In  the  Revolution  the  Americans  fought  for 
their  political  independence  of  England ;  in  the  war  of  1812 
they  fought  for  their  commercial  independence  of  Europe. 
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Fifth  Week. 

m  Secession  of  the  Southern  States.  (2)  Formation  of 
the  Confederacy. 


Sixth   Week. 
(1)    The  life  and  work  of  Jefferson   Davis.      (2)    Fort 
Sumter. 

Seventh  Week. 
(1)  The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac.     (2)  The  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

Eighth  Week. 
(1)  Battle  of  Gettysburg.     (2)  Siege  of  Vicksburg. 

Ninth   Week. 
(1)  Shennan's  march  to  the  sea.     (2)  Grant  and  Lee  at 
Appomattox. 

Details  of  Work. 


Fifth  Week. — Secession. 

The  threat  to  secede  from  the  Union  was  very  old;  it  had 
been  indulged  in  by  many  States  North  and  South,  and  it 
usually  created  little  fear.  But  the  election  of  Lincoln  stirred 
the  South.  They  felt  that  Lincoln  would  not  harbor  any 
Southern  views  and  immediate  action  was  necessary.  This 
time  the  South  was  in  deep,  deadly  earnest.  They  looked  for- 
word  to  secession. 

The  ground  on  which  the  South  based  its  right  to  secede 
was  that  of  States'  Rights.  According  to  this  doctrine  the 
Union  was  a  compact  of  sovereign  States,  and  the  powers  of 
the  central  government  were  strictly  limited.  A  State  could 
refuse  to  obey  a  law  of  Congress  which  it  considered  uncon- 
stitutional, and  had  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union  if  it 
thought  that  course  necessary.  The  pretext  for  secession  at 
that  time  was  issued  by  South  Carolina,  who  in  the  "declara- 
tion of  causes"  said:  "That  thirteen  of  the  Northern  States 
had  passed  personal  liberty  laws,  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  that  the  anti-slavery  agitation  of  the  North  had  rendered 
property  in  slaves  insecure;  and  that  a  man  whose  opinions 
and  purposes  were  hostile  to  slavery  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

South  Carolina  was  the  first  State  to  secede.  On  December 
20,  I860,  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State.  The  waiting  crowds  outside  the  capitol 
greeted  this  decision  with  uncontrollable  cheers,  with  booming 
of  cannons  and  tolling  of  bells.  Within  six  weeks  six  more 
States  followed  her  example,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Virginia.  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  joined  the  Confederacy  a  few 
months  later,  making  eleven  States  in  all. 

Formation  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  February,  1861,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
seven  seceding  States  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and,  framed 
a  government  under  the  name  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  A  constitution  was  adopted.  The  Confederate  con- 
stitution was  modeled  closely  after  that  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  it  provided  for  slavery  and  prohibited  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  Provision  was  made  for  the  admission  of 
new  States.  In  accordance  with  this  provision  the  four 
States  mentioned  above  were  admitted  to  the  Confederacy. 
In  July  of  that  year  Richmond,  Va.,  was  made  the  capital. 
Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  chosen  President  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  was  given  the  Vice-Presidency. 
Jefferson   Davis  chose  a  Cabinet  of  six  member.-;,   one   from 
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each  of  the  seceding  States,  except  his  own.  Thus  within 
three  months  after  the  election  of  Lincoln,  and  one  month 
before  his  inauguration,  seven  of  the  Southern  States  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Union  and  had  set  up  a  government  of 
their  own. 

Sixth   Week. 

Jefferson  Dazns   (1808-1889). 

Jefferson  Davis  was  born  in  Fairview,  Ky.,  on  June  3, 
1808.  As  a  youth  he  studied  for  a  time  at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, Lexington,  Ky.,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1828, 
served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  in  1835  resigned  from  the 
army.  He  first  made  himself  conspicuous  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  afterward  of  the  Senate,  in  which 
he  represented  the  State  of  Mississippi.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Mexican  War  he  left  Congress,  and  engaged  actively  in  the 
contest,  where  he  particularly  distinguished  himself.  In  1853, 
President  Pierce  appointed  him  Secretary  of  War ;  at  this 
period  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  the  administra- 
tion— ruling  the  President  as  well  as  the  greater  number  of 
the  Cabinet.  When  Buchanan  became  President  he  left  the 
Cabinet,  but  received  the  office  of  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
which  position  he  retained  till  the  secession  of  his  State. 

On  February  18,  1861,  Davis  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  and  re-elected  for  six  years  in  1862. 
Though  his  high  character  and  his  devotion  to  the  Confed- 
eracy were  everj-where  recognized,  his  administration  met 
with  severe  criticism  from  the  beginning.  His  government 
was  virtually  a  military  autocracy.  He  seems  without  question 
to  have  interfered  injuriously  with  his  generals  in  the  actual 
execution  of  campaigns.  Throughout  the  war,  however,  he  did 
much  to  inspirit  the  people  of  the  South,  and  he  himself  was 
one  of  the  last  to  despair  of  success.  After  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond, Davis  was  captured  when  endeavoring  to  escape  in 
1865,  and  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  Fortress  Monroe  for  two 
years.  He  was  released  on  bail  in  1867,  and  finally  set  at 
liberty  by  the  general  amnesty  of  December  25,  1868.  After 
his  release  he  traveled  abroad  and  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  retirement. 

Fort  Sumter  (1861). 

As  soon  as  the  Confederacy  was  formed,  the  States  at  once 
began  to  seize  upon  all  the  national  property  within  their 
borders,  such  as  forts,  custom  houses,  post  offices  and  light 
houses.  Fort  Sumter,  commanded  by  Major  Anderson,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  was  one  of  the 
few  which  had  not  been  captured  by  the  South.  President 
Buchanan  sent  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West  with  men  and 
supplies  for  Major  Anderson  early  in  January,  1861,  but  the 
people  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  fired  upon  the  steamer  and  pre- 
vented her  reaching  the  fort.  Early  in  March,  Lincoln,  now 
President,  learned  that  the  fort  for  want  of  food  could  not 
hold  out  very  long.  The  President  meant  to  hold  Federal 
property  and  immediately  sent  relief  to  Major  Anderson,  but 
it  arrived  too  late. 

Under  orders  of  President  Davis  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
Confederate  force  of  about  7.000  opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumter 
April  12,  1861.  Major  Anderson  with  his  famished  army  of 
80  men  returned  the  fire.  The  Civil  War  had  begun.  The 
garrison  at  the  fert  bravelv  defended  its  flaj;'.     For  thirtv-four 


hours  nineteen  batteries  rained  shot  and  shell  against  the  fort 
which  continued  to  fire  back.  On  the  morning  of  April  13 
the  fort  was  set  on  fire  by  the  foe,  but  still  the  Yankees  held 
on.  At  last,  seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Major  Anderson  was  compelled  to  surrender.  On  .'\pril 
14,  1862,  he  gave  up  the  fort  to  General  Beauregard,  the  Con- 
federate commander.  The  garrison  was  permitted  to  return 
to  New  York.  The  South  did  not  realize  that  they  had  drawn 
first  blood  in  this  great  Civil  War.  Both  sides  now  called  for 
volunteers  and  began  organizing  their  armies. 

Seventh  Week. 
The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac. 

The  most  famous  of  all  naval  duels,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  world's  history,  was  that  between  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrimac  at  Hampton  Roads  on  Sunday,  March  9, 
1862.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Confederates  seized 
the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  got  in  possession  of  the 
U.  S.  warship,  the  Merrimac.  They  iron  plated  this  vessel  and 
sent  her  out  to  destroy  the  Union  ships  which  were  then 
blockading  the  Southern  ports.  The  Union  vessels  were  made 
of  wood  and  the  balls  from  their  guns  could  not  penetrate 
the  four-inch  plate  of  the  Merrimac.  The  Merrimac  advanced 
single-handed  to  meet  a  fleet  of  five  Union  ships  off  the  coast 
of  Hampton  Roads  about  noon  of  March  8,  1862.  The  Union- 
ist could  not  pierce  the  iron  sides  of  the  Merrimac.  So  de- 
structive was  the  fire  of  the  ironclad  that  the  entire  fleet  was 
threatened. 

The  news  of  this  fearful  day's  work  created  consternation 
in  the  North.  "The  Merrimac,"  said  Secretary  Stanton,  "will 
change  the  whole  character  of  the  war ;  she  will  destroy  every 
naval  vessel,  she  will  lay  all  the  cities  on  the  sea  coast  under 
contiibution."  To  cope  with  this  danger  the  North  had  also 
been  preparing  an  ironclad,  the  Monitor,  the  invention  of 
Ericsson. 

On  the  night  of  March  8,  1862,  the  Monitor  arrived  on 
the  scene.  The  next  day  the  Merrimac  returned  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  when  she  observ^ed  a  strange  craft, 
looking  like  a  "cheese  box  on  a  raft"  confronting  her.  A 
terrible  battle  took  place.  The  duel  continued  over  three 
hours  and  ended  in  a  draw.  The  Merrimac  had  met  her  match 
and  could  no  longer  attempt  to  break  the  blockade.  The 
Monitor  had  saved  the  Union.  This  battle  between  the  iron- 
clads completely  revolutionized  naval  warfare,  for  it  showed 
that  wooden  war  vessels  were  useless. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  (1863). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  had  not  been  the  intention 
of  the  North  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  South.  The  key- 
note to  Lincoln's  inaugural  address  was  the  "preservation  of 
the  Union."  But  as  the  war  proceeded  it  was  seen  that  the 
slaves  in  the  South  were  helping  the  Confederates ;  they  were 
used  in  the  barricades,  and  were  helpful  in  procuring  food 
for  the  Southerners  both  at  home  and  in  the  army. 

As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  President  Lincoln 
thought  it  expedient  to  stop  this.  .\s  a  military  measure  he 
had  the  authority  to  set  free  all  slaves  in  territory  conquered 
by  the  Union  armies.  On  September  22,  1862,  he  warned  the 
seceded  States  that  unless  they  returned  to  the  Union  before 
the  first  of  the  year  he  would  set  the  negroes  free.    The  States 
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did  not  return.  The  President  waited  for  a  Union  victory 
before  issuing  a  proclamation  to  that  effect.  The  Battle  of 
Antietam  was  the  signal  and.  accordingly,  on  January  1, 
1863,  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  the  famous  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, which  freed  all  the  slaves  in  those  States  of  the 
South  which  were  in  rebellion.  From  that  time  the  North 
fought  not  only  for  the  Union,  but  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  results  of  this  proclamation  were  very  important.  The 
issue  of  the  war  was  made  plain  to  the  world.  Important 
European  countries  had  abandoned  slavery  in  1830  and  now 
they  could  not  in  any  way  support  the  South.  The  measure 
also  weakened  the  Confederates.  Negroes  deserted  the  South 
by  the  thousands  and  enlisted  for  the  North.  Before  the  end 
of  the  war  there  were  as  many  as  180,000  blacks,  who  made 
good  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  the  North.  The  South,  how- 
ever, did  not  recognize  their  former  slaves  as  soldiers.  This 
led  to  many  misunderstandings  and  ended  in  stopping  all  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  thus  causing  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 

Eighth  Week. 
Battle  of  Gettysburg  (1863). 

Elated  by  the  victories  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellors- 
ville,  Lee  made  a  second  attempt  to  enter  the  Northern  ter- 
ritory and  compel  the  Union  government  to  make  a  favorable 
peace.  Early  in  June,  1863,  he  moved  down  the  Shenandoah 
valley  with  about  70,000  men  and  moved  into  Pennsylvania, 
intending  to  take  a  few  important  cities  of  the  North.  Lee 
hoped  to  win  a  decisive  battle.  He  believed  that  such  a  victory 
would  lead  England  and  France  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  South. 

The  North  was  full  of  alarm.  General  Meade,  who  had 
superseded  Hooker  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, was  sent  with  90,000  men  to  stop  Lee.  On  July  1  the 
armies  met  at  Gettysburg,  the  Confederates  occupying  Semi- 
nary Ridge,  while  the  Union  forces  held  Cemetery  Ridge 
nearly  opposite.  (See  map  in  any  history.)  Here  one  of  the 
most  important  and  decisive  battles  of  the  war  took  place. 
Both  sides  fought  with  desperate  courage.  The  battle  raged 
for  three  days.  On  each  of  these  days  the  Confederates  made 
desperate  attempts  to  displace  their  foe  from  their  stronghold 
on  the  Ridge.  On  the  first  day  General  Hancock  stopped 
their  advance,  although  the  Confederates  gained  a  decided 
advantage.  On  the  second  day  General  Warren  defended  it 
successfully.  On  the  third  day  General  Lee  massed  the  flower 
cf  his  army  for  a  last  assault  upon  the  Union  center.  Fifteen 
thousand  men  led  by  General  Pickett  moved  upon  the  hill. 
General  Hancock  and  his  Union  forces  watched  the  line  ap- 
proaching. When  they  were  withing  striking  distance,  the 
Union  artillery  blazed  forth.  Great  holes  were  torn  in  the 
Confederate  ranks.  They  never  faltered,  but  closed  up  and 
moved  on.  Pickett's  men  reached  the  first  line  of  Northern 
troops.  The  struggle  that  followed  was  terrific.  The  Con- 
federates were  repulsed.  The  failure  of  Pickett's  charge  in- 
sured Lee's  defeat.  Lee  retreated  across  the  Potomac.  Gettys- 
burg was  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war.  From  then  on  the 
cause  of  the  South  was  doomed. 

Siege  of   Vicksburg    (1863). 

While  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  raging,  another  battle 
of  almost  equal  importance  was  being  fought  at  Vicksburg, 


on  the  Mississippi.  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  heJd  by  a 
strong  Southern  force  under  General  Pemberton,  were  the 
only  Confederate  strongholds  left  on  the  Mississippi.  General 
Grant  spent  months  in  an  effort  to  take  Vicksburg  from  the 
North,  but  with  no  success.  Grant  then  made  an  attack  from 
the  South. 

HISTORY— 7A 

Useful  Inventions. 

The  match. 
The  stove. 
The  lamp. 
The  plow. 
The  reaper. 

Before  taking  up  the  stories  of  invention  it  is  wise  to 
give  the  children  some  idea  of  how  man  progressed  from 
savagery  to  barbarism  and  from  barbarism  to  civilization ; 
or  let  them  imagine  themselves  on  an  island  like  Crusoe 
but  without  Crusoe's  load  of  tools.  They  will  then  see  that 
many  things  which  they  probably  took  for  granted  were 
inventions,  as  new  and  valuable  as  any  piece  of  modern  ma- 
chinery. This  will  give  them  an  idea  of  how  man  grew 
industrially  and  how  he  gradually  added  to  his  comforts 
and  well-being.  It  will  also  show  them  how  much  we  owe 
to  the  past.  The  unselfishness  of  the  inventors  who  often 
suffered  loss  and  poverty  before  their  ideas  brought  finan- 
cial returns  will  give  them  examples  of  right  conduct. 

Characteristics  of  S.w.'iGes. 

1.  Absence  of  fixed  abode.  The  people  live  by  hunting 
and  fishing. 

2.  Absence  of  classes.     Possibly  tribal  organization. 

3.  Absence  of  property. 

Transition  to  Barbarism. 

In  barbarism  fire  and  its  uses  are  known.  Hunting  ard 
fishing  give  place  to  pastoral  and  agricultural  life. 

Transition  to  Civilization. 

Progress  is  slow  in  the  early  periods  of  human  culture, 
so  that  the  divisions  of  savagery,  barbarism  and  civilization 
are  by  no  means  equal  in  time. 

The  stories  of  the  inventions  deal  with  the  industrial  his- 
tory of  man,  but  the  greatest  inventions  of  our  time  would 
not  give  man  civilization  unless  there  was  social  progress  as 
well.  A  community  may  be  said  to  be  civilized  when  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  considered.  Civilization  says 
that  an  institution  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  barbarism 
considers  people  the  slaves  of  an  institution.  Anarchy  is 
savagery.     Slavery  is  barbarism.    Liberty  is  civilization. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  stories  of  inventions  from  being 
isolated  facts  in  the  complete  history  course,  all  possible 
correlations  should  be  made  with  topics  in  history  previous- 
ly taught,  with  topics  in  geography  and  with  passages  in 
literature.  Let  the  children  review  their  knowledge  of  the 
Indians — how  they  lived,  how  they  kindled  a  fire,  cooked 
their  food,  lighted  their  wigwams  and  cultivated  the  fields. 
The  chapter  on  Egypt  in  the  geographies  generally  has  a 
few  cuts  showing  the  pictures  on  the  temples  ©f  people 
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working  in  the  fields.  Several  lines  in  "Miles  Standish" 
describe  household  equipment.  The  "invincible  army  of 
twelve  men"  had  no  such  arms  as  our  soldiers  today. 

The  Match. 

The  first  method  of  getting  fire  for  use  was  to  light 
sticks  of  wood  at  a  flame  kindled  by  nature — by  a  volcano 
perhaps  or  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

The  first  time  a  man  kindled  a  fire  for  himself  he  did  so 
by  rubbing  two  dry  pieces  of  wood  together.  This  was 
really  the  use  of  the  first  match.  The  Indians  were  using  this 
method  of  kindling  a  fire  when  the  white  men  came,  and  it  is 
still  in  use  among  savages  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  second  step  in  fire-making  was  taken  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  spark  can  be  made  by  the  striking  together  a 
flint  stone  and  a  piece  of  iron  ore.  (Children  have  probably 
seen  sparks  made  b}-  horses'  hoofs  on  stone  pavement.)  The 
sparks  were  made  to  fall  into  small  pieces  of  dried  moss  called 
tinder.  Then  a  dry  splinter  tipped  with  sulphur  was  held  in 
the  glowing  tinder  and  it  burst  into  flame.  This  was  the 
strike-a-light  or  percussion  method  of  making  fire.  The  colon- 
ists used  this  method. 

The  first  chemical  match  was  made  about  three  hundred 
years  ago  by  a  man  in  Vienna.  This,  then,  was  the  third 
method  of  producing  fire.  He  dipped  a  splinter  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  applied  it  to  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar 
and  a  bright  flame  was  produced.  This  was  expensive  and  did 
not  drive  out  the  old  strike-a-light  method. 

The  match  we  use  today  is  the  friction-chemical  match.  It 
is  made  by  mixing  certain  chemicals  together  and  rubbing 
them.  The  first  match  of  this  kind  was  made  in  1827  by  John 
Walker,  a  druggist  in  a  small  English  town.  Our  matches 
are  made  with  other  chemicals  than  Walker's,  but  the  idea  is 
the  same.     Most  matches  are  tipped  with  phosphorus. 

There  is  one  thing  against  the  phosphorous  match :  it  ig- 
nites too  easily.  Many  a  house  has  been  set  on  fire  because 
somebody  stepped  on  a  phosphorous  match  unawares.  Mice 
have  caused  fires  by  gnawing  these  matches  and  igniting  them. 
To  avoid  accident  by  matches  the  safety  match  has  recently  been 
invented.  The  safety  match  does  not  contain  phosphorus. 
The  phosphorus  is  mixed  with  fine  sand  and  glued  to  the 
side  of  the  box  in  which  the  matches  are  sold.  The  safety 
match,  therefore,  cannot  be  lighted  unless  it  is  rubbed  on  the 
phosphorous  on  the  outside  of  the  box.  It  is  so  much  better 
than  the  old  kind  of  phosphorous  match  that  in  some  places 
it  is  forbidden  by  law  to  sell  any  kind  of  match  hut  the  safety 
match. 

The  invention  of  the  safety  match  is  the  latest  step  in  the 
long  history  of  fire-making. 

The  Stove. 

Since  the  first  and  greatest  use  of  fire  is  to  cook  food  and 
keep  the  body  warm,  the  history  of  the  stove  will  give  us  a 
series  of  inventions  connected  with  the  use  of  fire. 

The  primitive  stove  was  the  entire  house;  the  floor  was  the 
fire-place  and  the  hole  in  the  roof  was  the  chimney.  The  word 
"stove"  originally  meant  "a  heated  room."  Stories  of  England 
at  the  time  of  Alfred  tell  us  that  this  method  was  still  in  use. 

About  the  time  of  the  Conquest  (1066')  a  great  deal  of 
fighting  was  done  on  the  roofs  of  English  fortresses,  and  the 


smoke  coming  up  through  the  hole  in  the  center  of  the  roof 
proved  to  be  troublesome  to  the  soldiers.  So  the  fire  was  moved 
from  the  center  of  the  floor  to  a  spot  near  an  outside  wall,  and 
an  opening  was  made  in  the  wall  just  above  the  fire,  so  that 
the  smoke  could  pass  out.  Here  was  the  origin  of  the  chmuiey. 
The  next  and  last  step  in  the  development  of  the  cliimney  was 
to  make  a  recess  in  the  wall  as  a  fireplace,  and  to  build  a  sep- 
arate structure  of  masonry — the  chimney — for  the  smoke.  As 
the  fireplace  and  chimney  cleared  the  house  of  soot  and  smoke, 
they  grew  in  favor  rapidly.  By  the  time  Columbus  discovered 
America  they  were  found  in  the  houses  of  nearly  all  civilized 
people. 

The  open  fireplace  did  not  heat  all  parts  of  a  room  equally. 
That  part  next  to  the  fireplace  might  be  too  warm  for  com- 
fort, while  in  another  part  of  the  room  it  might  be  freezing. 
Soon  efforts  were  made  to  distribute  heat  throughout  the  room 
more  evenly.  These  efforts  led  to  the  invention  of  the  modern 
stove.  We  owe  the  invention  of  the  chimney  to  England,  but 
for  the  stove  we  are  indebted  to  France. 

The  first  stoves  were  clumsy,  but  inventors  kept  working 
at  them  making  them  better  both  for  cooking  and  heating.  By 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  stove  was  practically  what  it  is 
today. 

A  stove  will  heat  but  one  room.  If  a  house  with  a  dozen 
rooms  is  to  be  heated  a  dozen  stoves  are  necessary.  About  one 
hundred  years  ago  there  began  to  appear  an  invention  by  which 
a  house  of  many  rooms  could  be  heated  by  means  of  one  stove. 
This  invention  was  the  furnace.  The  first  furnaces  sent  out 
only  hot  air,  but  in  recent  years  steam  or  hot  water  is  sent  out 
through  the  pipes  to  radiators. 

In  its  last  and  most  highly  developed  form  the  stove  appears 
not  only  without  dust  or  smoke,  but  also  without  even  a  fire 
in  the  cellar.  This  is,  of  course,  the  modern  electric  stove. 
This  new  invention  is  at  present  too  expensive  for  general  use, 
but  it  will  certainly  drive  out  all  other  kinds  of  stoves  if  the 
cost  of  electricity  can  be  sufficiently  reduced :  for  it  is  the  clean- 
est, the  healthiest,  the  most  convenient  and  the  most  easily  con- 
trolled of  stoves. 

The  Lamp. 

The  second  great  use  of  fire  is  to  furnish  light  to  drive  away 
darkness.  Man's  efforts  to  conquer  darkness  gives  us  the  story 
of  the  lamp. 

A  burning  stick,  or  torch,  was  the  first  lamp.  Then  men 
tied  splinters  of  oily  wood  together  and  a  fuller  and  clearer 
light  resulted.  This  would  burn  longer  than  the  single  stick. 
Soon  a  layer  of  fat  was  added  and  gradually  the  torch  de- 
veloped into  the  candle.  The  candles  of  today  are  made  of 
better  material  than  those  of  the  olden  time,  and  they  are 
nuich  cheaper :  yet  in  principle  they  do  not  differ  from  the 
candles  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Along  with  the  torch  there  was  used,  almo.'^t  from  the  be- 
ginning, another  kind  of  lamp.  The  earliest  lamp  consisted  of 
a  hollow  stone  or  shell  filled  with  melted  fat  with  a  wick  of  flax 
or  other  fibrous  material  laid  upon  the  edge.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  lamps  of  this  kind.  They  were  sometimes  costly 
and  beautiful,  but  they  never  gave  a  good  light.  They  sent  out 
an  unpleasant  odor  and  were  very  smoky.  The  candle  was  in 
every  way  better  than  the  ancient  lamp,  and  after  the  inven- 
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tion  of  wax  candles  in  the  thirteenth  century  lamps  were  no 
longer  used  by  those  who  could  afford  to  buy  tapers,  as  they 
called  the  candles  made  of  wax. 

Finally,  at  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
a  man  named  Argand,  a  Swiss  physician  residing  in  London, 
invented  a  new  lamp.  His  lamp  was  the  first  to  have  a  chim- 
ney and  to  provide  for  a  draft  of  air  strong  enough  to  cause 
the  wick  to  burn  with  a  white  flame.  After  the  invention  of 
Argand  the  art  of  lamp-making  improved  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
New  burners  were  invented,  new  and  better  oils  were  used,  and 
better  wicks  made.  But  all  the  new  kinds  of  lamps  were  pat- 
terned after  the  Argand. 

Soon  after  Argand  invented  his  lamp  William  Murdock,  a 
Scottish  inventor,  showed  the  world  a  new  way  of  lighting  a 
house.  He  heated  coal  in  a  large  vessel,  and  allowed  the  gas 
which  was  driven  off  to  pass  through  tubes  to  different  parts  of 
his  house.  Wherever  he  wanted  a  light  he  let  the  gas  escape 
at  the  end  of  the  tube  in  a  small  jet  and  lighted  it.  Here  was 
a  lamp  without  a  wick. 

As  soon  as  it  was  learned  how  to  make  gas  cheaply  and 
conduct  it  safely  from  house  to  house,  whole  cities  were  res- 
cued from  darkness.  A  considerable  part  of  London  was  light- 
ed by  gas  in  1815.  Baltimore  was  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  to  be  lighted  by  gas.    This  was  in  1821. 

About  1876  the  electric  light  began  to  appear.  The  power- 
ful arc  light,  which  is  still  used  to  light  most  of  our  streets,  was 
the  first  to  be  invented.  This  light  is  unfit  for  use  indoors,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  an  electric  light  was  invented  which 
could  be  used  anywhere.  This  was  the  famous  Edison's  in- 
candescent lamp,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

The  torch,  the  candle,  the  lamp,  the  gas-light,  the  electric 
light,  these  are  the  steps  of  the  development  of  the  lamp.  These 
steps  mark  man's  progress  from  the  wigwam  or  cave  to  the  im- 
mense cities  that  can  be  flooded  with  light  by  the  pressure  of 
a  button. 

The  Plow. 

The  invention  of  the  plow  gave  man  the  mastery  of  the  soil 
and  enabled  him  to  take  from  the  earth  priceless  treasures  of 
fruit  and  grain. 

The  history  of  the  use  of  the  plow  begins  much  later  than 
that  of  the  use  of  fire,  because  man  in  his  earliest  state  did  not 
look  to  the  soil  as  a  place  from  which  to  get  his  food.  The 
first  men  hunted  and  fished.  They  roamed  from  place  to  place 
and  did  not  remain  long  enough  in  one  spot  to  sow  seed  and 
to  reap  the  harvest.  Still  they  ate  the  seeds  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley growing  wild  and  they  learned  that  the  little  grains  were 
good  for  food. 

By  and  by  the  time  came  when  men  had  grown  tired  of 
wandering  and  were  ready  to  live  in  one  spot.  They  soon 
learned  two  important  facts:  they  knew  they  could  add  to  their 
food  supply  by  tilling  the  soil,  and  they  knew  that  they  could 
grow  better  crops  if  they  would  stir  the  soil  before  planting 
the  seed. 

For  the  stirring  of  the  soil  the  primitive  farmer  used  a 
sharpened  stick,  such  as  he  might  have  used  for  digging  up  eat- 
able roots.  Travelers  tell  us  that  natives  of  Southern  India 
still  use  a  sharp  stick  when  digging  up  the  ground. 


The  first  plow  was  a  forked  stick,  or  a  limb  of  a  tree  with  a 
projecting  point.  With  this  implement  the  ground  was  broken 
not  by  digging,  but  by  dragging  the  projecting  point  of  the 
stick  through  the  ground  and  forming  a  continuous  furrow.  In 
this  forked  stick  we  see  two  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  modern 
plow.  The  fork  of  the  stick  is  the  simre,  or  cutting  part  of  the 
plow,  while  the  main  part  of  the  stick  is  the  beam. 

Improvements  were  gradually  made.  When  the  handle  was 
added  two  persons  could  do  the  labor.  Then  man  tamed  bulls 
and  horses  and  made  them  draw  the  plows.  The  share  was 
made  broader,  so  that  it  made  a  wider  furrow.  Two  handles 
were  found  to  be  better  than  one.  On  an  Egyptian  monument 
we  have  a  picture  of  a  plow  of  this  kind,  and  many  centuries 
passed  before  any  real  improvement  was  made  upon  the  old 
Egyptian  plow. 

HISTORY— 7B 

The  Colonies  .^nd  Their  Governments. 

I.  Virginia. 

II.  New  York. 

III.  Massachusetts. 

IV.  Pennsylvania. 

I.     Virginia. 
Location. 


Virginia  was  settled  by  the  London  Company  under  a  char- 
ter given  by  King  James  I  of  England  with  permission  to  set- 
tle on  territory  between  the  34th  and  38th  parallels  of  North 
Latitude. 

Character  and  Purpose  of  Settlers. 

The  settlers  were  made  up  of  persons  who  hoped  to  make 
their  fortunes  in  the  New  World.  They  were  unfitted  and  un- 
willing to  struggle  with  the  life  of  the  wilderness.  A  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Jamestown,  on  the  James  River,  in  1607. 

Captain  John  Smith  was  the  hero  of  this  expedition.  He 
was  of  a  different  character  from  the  rest,  and  soon  became 
their  leader  and  saved  the  colony  from  ruin.  He  made  the 
settlers  erect  a  fort  and  build  log  cabins.  He  secured  the 
friendship  of  the  Indians  and  from  them  obtained  supplies. 

Success  of  Colony. 

The  colony  did  not  prosper  until  Governor  Dale  came.  He 
abolished  "communism" ;  the  settlers  received  land  of  their 
own  and  took  pride  in  cultivating  it. 

The  raising  of  tobacco  led  to  a  regular  and  profitable  trade 
with  Europe  and  to  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  colony. 

Relations  with  England. 

According  to  the  charter  received  by  the  London  Company 
from  James  I  the  colony  was  to  be  governed  by  a  council  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  and  responsible  to  him. 

In  1619  the  governor  held  a  general  assembly  elected  by  the 
freemen  of  Virginia.  This  was  the  first  American  legislative 
body  and  was  sanctioned  by  England  in  a  written  constitution 
sent  out  by  the  London  Company.  Virginia  became  a  royal 
province  in  1624,  when  the  London  Company's  charter  was 
taken  away  from  them. 
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Slavery. 

In  1619,  twenty  negroes  from  Africa  were  sold  to  the  colon- 
ists by  the  Dutch.  These  negroes  were  employed  as  field  hands 
in  the  tobacco  plantations.  They  could  stand  working  in  the 
heat  better  than  the  white  people  could. 

Education. 

There  were  no  free  schools  and  but  few  schools  of  any 
kind,  so  there  were  no  good  opportunities  for  obtaining  an 
education.  The  planters  had  tutors  at  home  for  their  children 
or  sent  them  to  England  to  be  educated.  In  1693,  however, 
William  and  Mary's  College  was  established  in  Virginia  under 
charter  from  the  king  and  queen.  The  colonists  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  books  and  magazines  but  there  were  few  large  libraries 
even  among  the  wealthy. 

II.     New  York. 
Conditions  that  Led  to  Settlement. 

It  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1614  under  the  name  of 
New  Amsterdam  for  purposes  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  for 
Holland  had  become  a  great  trading  and  commercial  nation. 
After  Hudson  had  discovered  for  them  the  river  that  bears  his 
name  (while  seeking  for  a  passage  to  China  and  India)  and  had 
told  them  that  they  could  buy  valuable  furs  from  the  Indians 
at  an  enormous  profit,  they  decided  to  colonize. 

Later,  England  claimed  the  land,  basing  her  claim  on  the 
explorations  of  the  Cabots.  King  Charles  II,  understanding 
the  commercial  advantage  of  the  Hudson  and  of  New  York 
harbor,  determined  to  wrest  it  from  the  Dutch.  Besides,  Vir- 
ginia and  New  England  were  both  in  danger  of  Dutch  inva- 
sions. So  in  1664  a  British  fleet  came  and  took  the  place  away 
from  the  Dutch  and  called  it  New  York,  in  honor  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  was  the  king's  brother. 

Character  and  Purpose  of  the  Dutch  Settlers. 

Proprietors  of  fifty  settlers  were  called  Patroons.  They 
paid  the  emigrants'  expenses  from  Holland,  stocked  the  farms 
with  horses,  cattle  and  implements  and  provided  a  school  mas- 
ter and  minister.  In  return  the  emigrants  cultivated  the  lands 
of  the  patroons  for  ten  years,  sold  their  grain  or  produce  to 
the  patroons  and  appealed  to  them  as  judges  in  their  disputes 
with  one  another. 

There  were  Dutch,  French  and  English  settlers  in  the  town. 
even  in  those  early  days,  carrying  on  trade  and  cultivating 
farms.  Many  came  because  of  the  favorable  terms  of  the 
charter  granted  by  Holland.  They  were  industrious,  hard 
working  people,  anxious  to  get  along  in  life  and  have  pleasant 
homes. 

The  First  Settlement. 

In  1623  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  sent  out  a  colony 
under  Governor  Minuit.  He  landed  on  Manhattan  Island. 
where  there  was  already  a  Dutch  trading  post.  He  bought  the 
entire  island  from  the  Indians  for  about  twenty-four  dollars' 
worth  of  cloth,  buttons  and  trinkets. 

The  new  settlement  consisted  of  a  fort,  a  store  warehouse 
and  a  cluster  of  log  huts.  It  was  first  called  by  the  Indian 
name  of  Manhattan  and  later  by  the  Dutch  name  of  New  .Am- 
sterdam. 


Success  of  the  Colony. 

The  Dutch  had  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  and  the 
colony  prospered. 

Relations  ZL-ith  Mother  Country. 

Some  of  the  Dutch  governors  were  stern  and  tyrannical  and 
the  people  had  to  fight  to  have  their  representatives  elected. 
They  willingly  raised  the  English  flag  in  1664  because  they 
expected  to  enjoy  more  commercial  and  political  freedom  un- 
der the  English  than  they  had  under  their  Dutch  governors. 

England  treated  the  colony  fairly  at  first — governing  them 
well,  giving  them  a  voice  in  making  the  laws,  allowing  them 
free  trade  and  freedom  to  worship  as  they  pleased.  Later, 
New  York,  as  well  as  the  other  colonies,  resented  England's 
oppressive  measures. 

Occupations  of  This  Colony. 

Agriculture,  trade  and  later  some  small  manufactures,  such 
as  paper  and  glass. 

Slavery. 

It  was  the  Dutch  who  first  introduced  slavery  into  America 
by  selling  negroes  to  Virginia.  Later  New  York  employed 
negro  slaves  as  house  servants,  but  under  the  English  slave 
trade  decreased. 

Education. 

There  were  many  successful  private  schools  but  little  pub- 
lic money  was  used  in  educating  the  people.  The  Dutch,  how- 
ever, rivalled  the  Puritans  in  New  England  in  their  establish- 
ment of  free  schools,  but  these  schools  fell  into  disuse  when 
the  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  rich,  of 
course,  imported  books  from  England. 

Form  of  Government  of  New  York. 

First  it  was  proprietary  under  the  Dutch  patroons ;  later  it 
was  Royal  or  Provincial  under  English  governors. 

III.    M.ASS.^CHUSETTS. 

Conditions  That  Led  to  Settlement. 

The  persecution  of  a  religious  sect  led  to  the  permanent 
settlement  of  New  England.  James  I  of  England  treated  the 
men  who  withdrew  from  the  Church  of  England  ver}'  harshly. 
These  Separatists  asked  for  reforms  in  the  church  service,  but 
were  persecuted  relentlessly  instead.  They  fled  to  Holland, 
and,  after  a  while,  to  .\merica.  These  settled  at  Plymouth 
in  1620. 

When  Charles  I  became  King  of  England  (1625)  the 
trouble  about  purifying  the  church  became  worse,  and  a  party 
of  leading  Puritans  left  their  home  and  sailed  across  the  sea  to 
Salem,  and  a  little  later  they  founded  the  town  of  Boston 
in  1630. 

Character  and  Purpose  of  Settlers. 

The  men  who  came  to  Plymouth  were  well-doing  farmers 
and  tradesmen  who  wished  to  live  a  godly  life  and  to  spread 
Christianitv  in  America.  Those  that  came  later  were  of  a 
higher  social  class — members  of  Parliament,  clergymen  and 
men  of  high  degree — but  their  purpose  was  the  same.  Thej 
wanted  to  establish  a  religious  commonwealth. 
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Stu:cess  of  the  Colonies. 

The  winters  were  full  of  hardships  and  privations,  but  the 
Colonists  were  brave  and  rose  above  difficulties.  They  were 
kind  and  considerate  to  the  Indians,  and  for  many  years  were 
the  firm  friend  and  ally  of  Massasoit.  Later  there  were  In- 
dian wars. 

Relations  of  Massachusetts  Colonies  With  England. 

There  was  an  unkind  feeling  between  England  and  these 
Colonists  from  the  very  first,  because  they  had  fled  from  re- 
ligious persecution  at  home  to  worship  in  their  own  way  in 
America.  Later  on,  the  Massachusetts  men,  jealous  of  their 
right  of  self-government,  resented  the  interference  of  com- 
missioners sent  from  England.  In  1684  the  charter  was  re- 
voked and  Massachusetts  became  a  royal  province. 

Occupations. 

There  was  fishing  for  whale  and  cod ;  ship-building  was  an 
important  industry ;  and  consequently  commerce  was  carried  on. 
Agriculture  was  also  important. 

Slavery. 

There  were  few  slaves  here,  and  they  were  kindly  treated ; 
they  were  house  and  body  servants. 

Education. 

Education  was  general  among  these  men.  In  1636  four 
hundred  pounds  sterling  were  appropriated  to  found  a  college 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1638  John  Harvard  left  double  that 
amount  to  the  same  institution.    It  was  then  called  by  his  name. 

Government. 

Plymouth  formed  a  voluntary  association,  then  a  charter 
was  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colonies.  They  became  a 
royal  province  for  a  few  years,  from  1686  to  1689,  and  then 
received  a  modified  charter  which  lasted  to  the  Revolution. 

IV.  Pennsylvania. 

European  Conditions  That  Led  to  Settlement. 

It  was  Penn's  idea  to  found  a  colony  which  should  be  a 
refuge  for  the  persecuted  of  all  lands  and  of  all  religions.  King 
Charles  II  owed  his  father  a  large  sum  of  money  and  gave 
Penn  a  tract  of  land  in  America  instead  of  money. 

Character  and  Purpose  of  Settlers. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  were 
English  Quakers,  though  there  were  also  Swedes,  Dutch  and 
Scotch-Irish.  The  Quakers  were  tradesmen  and  farmers  and 
loved  to  lead  peaceful,  quiet  lives.  They  had  a  prejudice 
against  taking  up  arms  against  the  Indians  and  other  enemies. 
Penn's  laws  provided,  among  other  things,  for  the  teaching  of 
a  trade  to  each  child,  for  the  useful  employment  of  criminals 
in  prison,  and  for  religious  toleration. 

Settlement  and  Success  of  Colony. 

Pennsylvania  was  settled  in  1682.  William  Penn  proposed  to 
establish  a  government  based  on  the  principle  of  justice  to  all, 
both  red  and  white,  regardless  of  religious  beliefs.  There  was 
to  be  a  trial  by  jury. 

In  1683  Penn  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  and  thus  se- 


cured freedom  of  the  border  warfare  which  annoyed  the  other 

colonies. 

This  colony  became  rich  and   soon  equaled  Virgmia  and 

Massachusetts  in  power. 

Relations  With  England. 

There  was  a  weary  disagreement  between  the  proprietors 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  governors  of  the  colony.    This  caused 
the  English  government  to  interfere  again  and  again. 
Occupatiotis. 

Agriculture  was  the  chief  industry ;  there  were  small  manu- 
factures, such  as  paper,  glass  and  coarse  cloths.  Trade,  es- 
pecially in  furs,  was  carried  on.  A  ship-building  industry 
sprang  up  to  facilitate  the  commerce  along  the  shore  and  up 

the  rivers. 

Slaa>ery. 

The  Quakers  were  opposed  to  slavery,  but  many  were  em- 
ployed in  the  colony  chiefly  as  house-servants.  The  Quakers 
were  the  first  to  form  an  abolition  society. 

Education. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania  at  that  time, 
the  Penn  Charter  School  was  opened  in  1698,  and  was  for 
fifty  years  the  only  public  school  in  Pennsylvania.  There  were 
some  good  private  schools  in  the  larger  towns,  but  wretched 
educational  conditions  existed  in  the  country  places. 

There  was  genuine  religious  freedom  in  Pennsylvania  and 
all  Christian  creeds  were  represented  there.    The  Quakers  es- 
tablished the  first  hospital  for  the  insane  on  the  continent. 
Government. 

Pennsylvania  was  for  the  most  part  under  the  proprietary 
form  of  government. 

HISTORY— 8A 
The  Ordinance  of  1787. 

After  the  Revolution  many  States  quarrelled  about  the 
possession  of  unsettled  territory.  Different  States  laid  claim 
to  the  same  land.  F"or  instance,  Virginia,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  claimed  the  Northwest  Territory. 
This  was  the  land  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  four  States  finally  yielded  their  claims  to 
the  United  States.  In  1787  Congress  made  an  ordinance  or 
set  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
It  provided  (a)  that  the  territory  should  be  divided  into  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  States,  (b)  there  was  to 
be  no  slavery,  (c)  religious  freedom  for  all,  (d)  education 
was  to  be  encouraged. 

Weakness  of  the  Confederation. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  committee  was  appointed  to  draw- 
up  the  Declaration  of  Independence  another  committee  was 
chosen  to  draft  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Congress 
adopted  the  articles  in  1777  and  then  sent  them  to  the  States 
to  be  ratified.  The  new  government  was  not  to  go  into  op- 
eration until  the  consent  of  every  State  had  been  obtained. 
Congress  did  not  assemble  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion until  1781.  After  the  Articles  had  been  in  force  but  a 
short  time  their  defects  became  noticeable.  Among  the  weak 
features  were  the  following: 

1.  The  Confederation  was  declared  to  be  simply  a  firm 
league  of  friendship.  The  acts  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion were  not  binding  upon  any  State. 
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2.  Congress  consisted  of  but  one  house,  with  from  two 
to  seven  delegates  from  each  State. 

3.  Each  State  had  one  vote  in  Congress. 

4.  The  omission  of  an  Executive  Department  and  a 
Judicial  Department. 

5.  Congress  could  not  collect  taxes,  enforce  treaties, 
raise  an  army  or  compel  the  States  to  accept  settlement  of 
disputes. 

6.  The  consent  of  all  the  States  was  required  to  amend 
the  Articles. 

The  States  quarrelled  with  each  other  about  boundary 
lines,  trade  and  commerce. 

CONSTITUTIOX.-\L    CONVENTION. 

The  situation  became  so  bad  that  a  convention  of  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion was  called.  The  convention  met  at  the  State  House, 
Philadelphia,  in  1787.  Many  plans  were  suggested.  The  Vir- 
ginia Plan  was  favored  by  the  large  States.  It  proposed  to 
replace  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by  a  new  constitution. 
The  Constitution  was  completed  after  many  months  spent  in 
disagreements  and  debates.  It  was  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion and  then  submitted  to  Congress  which  sent  it  to  the 
thirteen  States  to  be  ratified.  It  was  to  go  into  efifect  when 
ratified  by  nine  States.  On  A]:)ril  30.  1789.  the  Constitution 
became  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  English  Constitution. 

While  the  character  of  the  government  established  by  the 
new  constitution  was  somewhat  different  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  still  it  had  been  in  many  respects  mod- 
elled after  it.  Great  Britain  has  no  written  constitution  except 
ordinary  law  and  precedent.  Five  documents  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  wliat  is  called  the  Unwritten  Constitution.  Tliev 
are: 

/.     Magna  Charta — 1215. 

The  early  kings  of  England  exercised  an  almost  unlimited 
power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  their  subjects.  If  the 
king  was  a  bad  man  he  could  inflict  endless  suffering  and  in- 
justice on  his  people.  He  could  imprison  a  man  or  put  him 
to  death,  if  he  chose,  without  being  questioned  by  anybody. 
He  was  the  owner  of  every  acre  of  land  that  his  barons  and 
knights  occupied  as  vassals,  and  had  the  right  to  take  it  away 
from  them  if  they  broke  their  oatli  of  allegiance.  King  John 
was  one  of  the  worst  monarchs  that  ever  occupied  the  English 
throne.  The  barons  were  so  discontented  with  John's  treatment 
of  them  that  they  gathered  together  a  large  force  of  knights, 
barons  and  common  citizens  and  marched  against  him  in  1215. 
The  king  and  the  barons  met  in  a  green  meadow  called  Runny- 
mede  on  the  Thames  River,  near  London,  and  John  was 
forced  to  sign  a  great  charter  of  rights,  the  Magna  Charta. 
This  famous  document  may  still  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.     It  contains  the  following  provisions : 

1.  Taxes  to  be  levied  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Great 
Council. 

2.  No  free  man  to  be  imprisoned,  except  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

3.  Justice  to  be  neither  sold,  denied  or  delayed. 

This    agreement    was    entered    into    by    the    king   and    all 


classes  of  his  people.  Every  English  king  since  that  time  lias 
been  bound  by  the  promise  of  this  charter. 

//.     Petition  of  Rights— 1628. 

The  second  great  document  in  the  history  of  England  is 
the  Petition  of  Rights.  Charles  I.  like  all  of  the  Stuart  kings, 
believed  in  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  the  belief  that  the  king 
derived  his  power  from  God,  and  Parliament  from  the  king. 
Charles  called  Parliament  and  demanded  money.  \\  hen  they 
refused,  he  collected  it  liy  illegal  methods.  In  order  hj  obtain 
money  he  later  signed  the  Petition  of  Rights.  Some  of  its 
provisions  were : 

1.  No  man  to  be  compelled  to  lend  money  to  the  king  or 
to  pay  a  tax  not  levied  by  Parliament. 

2.  Soldiers  and  sailors  not  to  be  quartered  in  people's 
houses  without  their  consent. 

3.  Xo  trials  by  martial  law  in  time  of  peace. 

4.  Xo  one  to  be  imprisoned  without  cause  being  shown. 
Charles  ruled  without  Parliament  and  disregarded  Magna 

Charta  and  tlie  Petition  of  Rights.  The  trouble  brought  on 
Civil  W'nr.  After  a  number  of  battles,  Charles  wa^  captured. 
He  was  accused  of  treason,  tried  and  executed  in  1649.  A  Com- 
monwealth, something  like  a  republic,  was  established.  Later 
the  government  was  called  a  Protectorate,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  tlie  Lord  Protector.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell. 
Charles  II,  a  son  of  Charles  I.  was  crowned  king  in  166^'. 

///.     Habeas  Corl^iis  Act. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  because  number'  c.f  yteo- 
ple  were  falsely  accused  of  crime  and  kept  in  prison  without 
trial.  Parliament  passed  the  Habeas  LKrpus  Act.  This  pro- 
Aided  that  no  subject  should  be  detained  in  prisi^n  except  by 
due  process  of  law.  The  right  nf  Hal)cas  Corpus  was  con- 
tained in  germ  in  the  (ireat  Charter. 

/r.  Bill  of  Rights— \(i8,9. 
The  reign  of  James  II  was  taken  u])  mainly  with  the  at- 
tempt of  the  king  to  rule  independently  of  Parliment  and  law. 
A  secret  invitation  was  sent  to  his  daughter  Mary  and  her 
husband,  William  of  Orange,  to  come  and  rule  in  h\<  stead. 
When  they  landed  in  England.  James  fled  to  France.  Parlia- 
ment declared  the  throne  vacant  and  elected  Mary  and  NN'illiam 
to  fill  it.  They  signed  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1689.  The  chief 
provisions  were : 

1.  The  king  cannot  set  aside  laws  without  tin-  -<.nt  of 
Parliament. 

2.  Taxes  cannot  be  levied  nor  a  standing  arniy  :.-,;  i  a  ith- 
out  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

3.  Elections  must  be  held  without  interference. 

4.  Parliament  must  be  frequently  assembled. 

V.     Act  of  Settlement. 

Later  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  In-  the  .Act  of 
Settlement.  Parliament  established  a  royal  line  of  srivereigns, 
confined  exclusively  to  Protestants.  This  established  the  right 
of  the  nation  to  choose  its  own  ruler.  According  to  the  Act. 
he  is  depenflent  for  iiis  ofiice  antl  power  on  tlie  will  nf  the 
people. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Cnnstitution  had 
their  source  in  the  English  government..  The  sep.aration  of 
the  government   into  three  clearly  defined  departments,  each 
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independent  of  the  others,  and  the  division  of  the  legislature 
into  two  houses  are  copied  from  the  English  system.  The  first 
ten  amendments  constitute  our  American  bill  of  rights,  be- 
cause of  their  resemblance  to  the  English  Bill  of  Rights.  These 
were  added  in  order  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  individual 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  federal  power. 

Importaxt  Pkovisioxs  of  the  Constitutiox. 
Reasons  and  purposes  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
as  stated  in  the  Preamble ; 

1.  To  form  a  more  perfect  union. 

2.  To  establish  justice. 

3.  To  insure  domestic  tranquility. 

4.  To  provide  for  the  common  defense. 
3.     To  promote  the  general  welfare. 

6.  To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity. 

Three  Departments. 

The  g<j\crnment  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  three 
departments,  each  performing  a  special  function  in  carrying 
on  the  government. 

1.  The  Legislative  Department.  This  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment makes  the  laws.  It  is  vested  in  Congress,  which  con- 
sists of 

The  Senate — made  up  of  men  who  represent  the  States. 

The  House  of  Representatives — made  up  of  men  who  rep- 
resent the  people. 

The  number  of  menibers  in  the  Upper  House  varies  with 
the  number  of  States.  The  number  of  members  in  the  Lower 
House  varies  with  the  population  of  the  States. 

2.  The  Executive  Department.  This  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment executes  or  enforces  the  laws.  It  is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President. 

0.  The  Judicial  Department.  This  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment interprets  or  explains  the  laws.  It  is  vested  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  inferior  courts. 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  in  either  of  the  follow- 
ing ways : 

1.  The  amendments  may  be  proposed  by  two-thirds  of 
Congress  and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States. 

.      2.     By  conventions  held  in  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
Fr.ance  .\xd  Exglaxd. 

The  American  Revolution  was  followed  witliin  a  few  years 
by  another  revolution,  famous  in  the  world's  history. 

Louis  X\'I  of  France  came  to  the  throne  at  a  time  when 
the  rights  of  the  people  were  being  asserted.  French  soldiers, 
returning  from  service  in  our  revolutionary  war.  helped  to 
spread  democratic  ideas.  L'j)  to  that  time  the  king  and  the 
nobles  had  governed  France,  and  the  people  had  no  concern 
with  the  laws,  except  to  obey  them.  The  country  was  deeply 
in  debt,  and  the  king  was  forced  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  States 
General,  which  included  the  nobles,  the, clergy  and  the  people, 
to  coireider  how  its  difficulties  were  to  be  met. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  States  General 
soon  gained  the  upper  hand.  They  executed  Louis  XVI  and 
his  queen.  Marie  Antoinette,  killed  or  drove  into  exile  large 
numbers  of  the  nobility  and  established  a  republic. 

Citizen  Genet  was  sent  as  minister  to  the  United   States 


to  ask  for  the  help  of  our  people  in  the  revolutiuu.  President 
Washington  resented  his  acts  and  he  was  recalled  to  France. 
This  increased  the  bitterness  of  feeling  in  political  circles  here, 
because  Jefferson  and  his  party  were  an.xious  to  help  to  estab- 
lish the  French  republic. 

The  leaders  of  the  republic  disagreed  among  themselves, 
and  bloodshed  continued  during  the  "reign  of  terror,"  until 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  young  artillery  officer,  restored  order 
in  Paris,  and  the  rest  of  France  gradually  quieted  down. 

England,  at  first,  sympathized  with  the  revolution  in  France. 
But  when  France  threatened  an  invasion  and  began  to  inter- 
fere with  English  commerce,  war  was  declared. 

Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  had  defeated 
Austria,  Prussia,  Italy,  Spain  and  Holland;  so  England  stood 
alone  against  most  of  Europe. 

England  defeated  the  French  fleet  at  Cape  St.  Vincent  and 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile;  and  the  Dutch  at  Camperdown  and  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Baltic.  Then  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  and 
fighting  stopped  for  a  short  while.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Napoleon  sold  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  He  needed 
money  with  which  to  reopen  hostilities. 

HISTORY— 8B. 

The  administrations  may  be  taken  in  chronological  order 
first,  emphasis  being  laid  on  events  that  will  be  included  later 
in  the  topical  outlines  on  the  subjects  given  in  the  course  of 

study. 

First  Week. 
Andrew  Johnson  (1865-1869). 

1.  Reconstruction. 

2.  Amendments:    13th  and  14th. 

3.  Purchase  of  Alaska. 

I'lvsses  S.  Gr.'\nt  (1869-1877). 

1.  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

2.  Alabama  Claims. 

3.  Railroad  extension. 
Completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  K.  R. 

Second  Il'cek. 
RrTHERFORi)  B.  Haves  (1877-1881). 

1.  Resumption  of  specie  payment. 

2.  The  Bland-Alli.son  Silver  Bill. 

JA^^ES  A.  Garfield  axd  Chester  A.  .Arthur  (1881-1885). 

1.  Assassination  of  the  President. 

2.  Civil  service  reform. 

Grover  Cleveland  (1885-1889). 
1.     Chinese  Exclusion  Bill. 

Benjamin  Harrison  (1889-1893). 

1 .  The  McKinley  Tariff. 

2.  Oklahoma  opened. 

Third  Week. 
Grover  Cleveland  (1893-1897), 

1.  Panic  of   1893. 

2.  The  Wilson  Tariff'.    Income  tax. 
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FUN    AN  D    HEALTH 
FOR   THE    CHILDREN 

EVERY  SCHOOLSHOULD 
HAVE  A  SPALDING  SLIDE 


Of  all  Playground  Apparatus  the  Slide  is  most  popular — constantly    in    use — most    efficient — one    child    quickly    giving 

place  to  another — a  merry-go-round  of  motion.     Lots  of  exhilarating  fun  and  exercise. 

The  Spalding  Slide  is  absolutely  safe — no  splinters.     Strong  galvanized  guard  rails  all  the  way  up  the  steps  and  over 

the  top.     Strongly  built  of  best  materials.     Steps  bolted  thru — can't  spread.     Steps  protected  by  iron  tread  plates.     Top 

of  Slide  protected  by  galvanized  iron  apron  plate,  to  take  the  wear  of  heels.     Maximum  durability. 

And  the  price  is  right — none  can  manufacture  to  better  advantage. 

Slides  are  made  in  two  sizes — 16  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  long. 

WRITE  TODAY   FOR  CATALOG.  A.   G.   SPALDING   &   BROS..  INC.,  CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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I  ''Stop  Guessing,  Use  the  Authority;" — 

Webster^s 
New  International 

11  The  Merriam  Webster 

II  You  seek  the   pronunciation   of  a    new  term;  the 

H  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word;  the  location  of  Nigeria 

II  or  Formosa;  the  meaning  of  tractor,  snow  banner, 

II  squeeze  play: 

H  Whatever    your 

11  question  this  New 

II  Creation  contains 

II  the    final   answer. 

II  WHY     the    final 

H  authority,  do  you 

II  ask? 

J  Because  t  h  e 

jl  New  Intemation- 

jl  al    is     the    latest 

jl  and  best  of  a  long 

II  family    of    un- 

II  abridged  Merriam 

II  Webster's,   each 

II  the       recognized 

II  authority  in 

II  its  time. 

II  Because  this 

II  new    creation 

|i  r    e    p    r   e   - 

II  sents     the 

jj  highest  scholarship  and  painstaking  research.     It  is  more 

11  up  to   date,   reliable,  practical,   than   any  other  dictionary. 

^  Because  it  is  the  only  dictionary  containing  hundreds  of 

II  new    words  such  as  thermion,  plumcot,  pentathlon,  etc. 

II  Because  it  is  the  only  unabridged  dictionary  with  an  up- 

II  to-date  Gazetteer,  containing  the  latest  official  figures,  not 

Ij  given    in    any   other    dictionary,    for   manj-    European    and 

11  Asiatic   countries. 


Because  the  schoolbooks 
use  the  Merriam-Webster 
system  of  diacritical  marks. 

Because  the  type  matter  is 
equivalent  to  a  IS-volume 
encyclopedia.  (How  great 
the  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment I') 


Because  scores  of  college 
presidents,  hundreds  of  Su- 
preme Court  Judges,  leaders 
in  thought,  action,  and  cul- 
ture, commend  the  new- 
work  as  their  authority.  It 
is  used  as  the  Standard  by 
the  Government  Printing 
Office. 


More  Scholarly.   Accurate,    Convenient,    and   Authoritative 
Than  any  other  English  Dictionary. 

We  invite  critical  comparison   with   all  other  dictionaries. 


More  than  409,030  Vocabjlary  Terms.        12,000  Biographical  Entries 

New  Gazetteer,  nearly  30,000  Subjects. 

Thousands  of  other  References.     2700  Pa?es.     Over  6000  Illustrations. 

Colored  Plates  and  Half-Tone  Engravings. 

The   only   dictionary  with   the  new  divided  fage,  characterized  as 
*'.\  Stroke  of  Genius." 

REGULAR  AND  INDIA-PAPER  EDITIONS. 

FREE,   siiecimen   pages  of  both  Editions.     If  you  are  a  teacher  we  will 
send  gratis  a  copy  of  "Jack"  booklet,  copyright,  Chas.  A.  Coulomb,  Ph.D. 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO , Springfield, Mass. 

For  70  years  publishers  of  the  Ger.uine-Wet)ster  Dictionaries. 
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3.     The  Hawaiian  revolution, 

ll  4.     The  Bering  seal  fisheries. 

II  5.     Venezuela  boundary  dispute. 

II  William  McKinley  (1897-1901). 

I|  1.     Spanish-American  War  of  1898. — Causes.     lm)>ortant 

II  results. 

i|  2.     Annexation  of  Hawaiian  Islands. 

II  3.     Annexation  of  Tutuila,  one  of  the  Samoan  Islands. 

II  Fourth  Week. 

]|  William  AIcKixlev  and  Theodore  Roose\elt  (WOl-iyWj. 

Ij  1.     Assassination  of  McKinley. 

II  2.     Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty. 

II  3.     Work   on   the    Isthmian    Canal    begun   b\    the    United 

il  States. 

II  4.     Alaska  boundary  dispute  settled. 

II  William  H.  Tai-t  (1909-1913). 

jl  1.     The  Payne  Tariff  Law. 

II  2.     The  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  by  Peary. 

II  3.     Sixteenth  Amendment. 

Ij  WOODROW   ^^'lLS0X. 

II  1.     Seventeenth  Amendment. 

II  2.     Underwood  Tariff  Law. 

II  3.     Passage  of  an  income  tax  law. 

II  4.     New  currency  system. 

|i  5.     E.xtension  of  the  parcel  post  system. 

II  6.     Educational  opportunities  for  enlisted  men  in  the  navy, 

i|  7.     Enactment  of  a  law  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 

H  government  railroad  in  Alaska. 

II  Fifth  Week. 

II  A.mendmexts  to  the  Constitution. 

jl  1.     The  first  ten  amendments  known  as  the  Pill  of  Rights. 

II  added  in  Washington's  administration. 

il  2.     The  Eleventh  Amendment,  added  in  Adams"  adminis- 

II  tration,  restricts  the  judicial  power  of  the  L'nited  States. 

II  3.     The  Twelfth  Amendment,  added  in  Jefferson's  admin- 

II  istration,  tells  the  manner  of  election  of  the   President  and 

j|  A'ice-President. 

II  4.     Thirteenth  Amendment,  added  in  Johnson's   adminis- 

]|  tration,  abolished  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

II  5.     Fourteenth   .Amendment,  added   in  Jnhn'^on's  adminis- 

Ij  tration,  made  the  freed  men  citizens. 

II  6.     Fifteenth    Amendment,    added    in    Grant'-    administra- 

11  tion,  made  the  freed  men  voters. 

II  7.     The  Sixteenth  Amendment,  added   in  Taft's  adminis- 

i|  tration,  gives  Congress  .the  right  to  ta.x  incomes. 

jl  8.     Seventeenth  Amendment,  added  in  Wilson's  adminis- 

ll  tration,  provides  that  United  States  Senators  be  elected  by  the 

II  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

II  Inventions  and  discoveries. 

H  Progress  in  industries  by  use  of  labor-saving  machines. 

II  Progress  in  commerce  since  1860. 

||  .^i.vfh  Week. 

Il  1.     Transportation  and  travel. — Progress  in  railroad  build- 

II  ing.     Electricity  as  a  motive  power.     The  great  ocean  liners. 

Use  of  oil  on  steamers  and  railroads.     Flvin"'  machines. 
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Rain,  Snow,  Sleet,  Perspiration 

All  Add  to  the  Cost  of  Free  Text  Books  Unless 
Protected  by  the  Waterproof  Material  of  the 

Holden    Unfinished    Leatherette 

BOOK  COVER 


CUT  OFF  UNNECESSARY  TEXT  BOOK  COST 

TEACH    HABITS   OF   ECONOMY 

TRANSFER    CLEAN    BOOKS 

The  ■ilolden  System  fur  Preserving  Books"  enables  you  to  INCREASE  the  lives  of  your  books 
from  ONE  to  THREE  Years  at  less  than  Sj^^o  of  their  value.    Samples  free  on  request. 

The  Holden   Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Miles  C.  Holden.  President  Springfield,   Massachusetts 


2.  Immigration. — Changed  character  of  immigration ; 
stricter  regulations  enacted  and  proposed. 

3.^  Growth  of  cities. — Comparison  of  census  returns  of 
1900  and  1910  for  a  few  of  the  leading  cities. 

4.     Unification  of  the  North  and  .South. 

Seventh  Week. 

1.  Labor  unions  and  their  relaii')n  to  industrial  progress. 

2.  Conservation. — What  is  meant  by  it.  The  Conserva- 
tion Commission. 

Civil  Service." — Meaning;  Civil  Service  Commission  ;  L'nite<! 
States  ;  State  ;  Municipal. 

Eighth  Week. 

Public  Health. — Crusade  against  contagious  disease.  Clean- 
ing up  the  Canal  Zone. 

Education ;  public  school  system ;  American  literature. 

.Suffrage.— To  whom  it  is  granted :  its  use;  its  abuse.  Wom- 
an suffrage. 

Ninth  Week. 
The    Spanish-.\nierican    War. — (■.■niscs.      Results.      'rcrri- 
torial  expansion. 
Hawaii  annexed. 
Tutuila  annexed. 

Foreign  Relations.— United  States  a  world  power.     Hay's 
■"opeii-vloor"  policy  in  regard  to  China. 
■  California  and  Japan. 
Mexican  Revolution. 


England  and  the  Panama  Canal  tolls. 
German  dissatisfaction  with  tariff. 

Tenth  Week. 

Monroe  Doctrine. — Reason  for  its  promulgation.  Practical 
applications.  French  interference  in  Mexico.  Venezuela 
boundary  dispute.    Panama  Canal. 

Hague  Tribunals. — The  Hague  Peace  Conference  Treaty. 
Importance. 

A  rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  may  .je 
taken  up  topically,  according  to  the  following  plan : 

Eleventh  Week. 

Spanish,  French,  English  and  Dutch  discoveries  and  ex- 
plorations.    Zone?  of  influence. 

T:cr////(  Week. 
The  thirteen  English  colonies.     French  settlements. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

The  struggle  for  a  continent :  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
Important  results. 

Eourtecnth  Week. 
The  American  Revolution :  causes,  events,  results. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

The  critical  period:  .Xrticles  of  Confederation,  Ordinance 
of  1787;  forming  a  more  perfect  imion,  the  Constitution. 
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GRADES  5 A,  5B,  6 A  and  6B    New    History 
Course  are  completely  covered  by 

SOUTHWORTH'S  BUILDERS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

BOOK    I    AND    BOOK    II. 

Book     I  is  for  5A  and  5B,  List  No.  1847 Price     48c. 

Book  II  is  for  6A  and  6B,  List  No.  1847 Price     48c. 

The   important  related   European   History   is  also   given 

Ullman's  Landmark  History  of  New  York  (No.  2652)  gives 
the  local  geography  correlated  with  the  home-city  and 
native  state  history  necessary  for  5B  and  6A.  This  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  most  recent  approved  pedagogic  method  of 
teaching  history. 

Grades  7A,  7B,  8A,  8B,  are  completely  covered  by 

McLaughlin  and  van  tynes 

A    History  of  The    United   States  for   Schools 

It   has   the    necessary    related    European    History 

List  Number  7292   80c. 

Also   Excellent  for  8B   Graduation   Requirements  Tests 

D.  Appleton  &  Company 
35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Represented  by  A.  J.  MacElroy 


The  Board  of  Education  has  added 
a  splendid  series  of  Physical  Maps 
and  a  splendid  series  of  History  Maps 
to  the  High  School  list.  It  has  also 
added  some  more  Johnston  Maps  to 
the  Elementary  list. 

When  you  make  requisition  for 
Johnston  Maps,  you  know  you  are 
asking  for  the  best  maps  available. 

Samples  of  our  maps  may  be  seen 
at  the  Permanent  Educational  Ex- 
hibit, 70  Fifth  Ave. 

A.  J.  N  YSTROM  &  CO. 

CHICAGO 

Represented  in  New  York  by 

M.  B.  O'REILLY 

70  Fifth  Avenue 


Sixteenth  Week. 
Political  parties. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Acquisition  of  territory.  Western  inmiigration.  Expan- 
siun. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
National  banks.     Independent  treasury.      The  tariff. 

Nineteenth  Week. 

Slavery. — From  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  James- 
town ( 1619)  to  the  Civil  War. 

State  Rights. — Nullification,  secession,  etc.  California 
and  the  Japanese  question. 

Tzventieth  Week. 
Progress    since    the    Civil    War. — Industrial,    commercial, 
educational,  scientific.     Population,  position  as  world  power. 

Suggested  Methods  of  Teachiing  History. 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years. 

General  Suggestions:  A  second  cycle  of  American  his- 
tory is  completed  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  Up  to  this 
point  the  method  of  treatment  has  been  that  of  giving  a  series 
of  historical  pictures  by  means  of  selected  stories  of  great 
men  and  events  arranged  in  chronological  order.  The  pupil  of 
the  seventh  year  has  reached  the  age  at  which  he  can  see  casual 
relations  in  a  simple  way,  and  can  be  trained  in  the  expression 
of  historical  judgment.  In  giving  such  training  the  teacher 
must  take  care  to  see  that  he  guides  but  does  not  dominate :  he 
should  at  all  times  take  into  account  "the  immature  thou.^ht 
and  limited  experience  of  the  young  learner."  In  selecting; 
material  for  emphasis,  government  policies,  business,  industrial 
and  social  conditions,  trade  relations,  and  institutions  of  the 
present  which  show  most  clearly  our  debt  to  the  past  and  give 
to  the  pupil  the  best  idea  of  evening  progress,  are  to  receive 
attention  rather  than  such  historic  facts  as  have  only  a  tem- 
porary or  antiquarian  interest.  The  pupil  should  not  be  bur- 
dened with  an  accumulation  of  unimportant  details.  Rela- 
tive values  of  dates,  names,  places,  events,  etc.,  should  be  kept 
in  mind  by  the  teachers,  and  the  pupils  should  be  helped  to  de- 
termine varying-  values.  Only  those  dates  should  be  memor- 
ized by  the  pupil  as  serve,  by  association,  to  .group  the  names 
of  many  great  men  and  events  about  them  and  to  give  a  feeling 
of  orderly  sequence  of  historic  facts.  The  teacher  should  have 
a  far  wider  range  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  is  found  in 
the  ordinary  elementary  text. 

Without  such  knowledge  he  will  be  handicapped  when  he 
tries  to  guide  the  pupils  to  see  causes  and  results,  and  to  or- 
ganize their  ideas. 

He  will  also  be  unable  to  refer  them  to  suitable  collateral 
reading. 

All  books  on  American  history  are  not  adapted  to  boys  and 
girls  of  these  grades.  A  wide  range  of  reading  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  should  enable  him  to  decide  what  is  usable  and 
shovdd  also  give  him  a  fund  of  authentic  histdvical  anecdotes 
with  which  to  illuminate  the  work  of  the  grade.  Nothing  so 
well  serves  to  arouse  interest  in  historical  occurrences,  and  \o 
fix  them,  as  anecdotes. 
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Enlightened  Public  Sentiment 

demands  that  you  make  provision  for  stationary  vacuum  cleaning  in  the  school  precisely  as 
you    make    provision    for    stationary    heating,  lighting  and  plumbing. 

Really  efficient  air  cleaning  depends  upon  the  volume  of  air  moved  in  a  given  time,  and  this 
requires  piping  of  ample  capacity.  Therefore,  you  should  always  use  2]^"  pipe  if  you  want 
to  be  able  to  install  the  most  efficient  and  economical  system  of  cleaning. 

The  TUEC  Srr 

operating  in  connection  with  piping  of  this  size  does  the  most  effective  work  at  the  lowest  cost 

The  TUEC  SCHOOL  TOOL  revolutionizes  the  cleaning  of  schools.  It  will  cut  down  the 
janitor's  labor  and  time  in  cleaning  a  school  room  by  about  one-half!  Schools  may  be 
cleaned  with  the  TUEC  SCHOOL  TOOL  thoroughly  and  perfectly  without  any  of  the 
old  back-breaking  contortions;  without  tangling  the  hose  and  tool  among  the  legs  of  desks; 
with  all  the  advantages  of  Vacuum  Cleaning  minus  the  former  troublesome  features  of  this 
method. 

The  TUEC  Stationary  Air  Cleaning  System  is  now  the  accepted  standard  system  for  the 
cleaning  of  school  buildings.  The  high  volume  idea  in  vacuum  cleaning  for  school  houses 
where  large  quantities  of  dirt  must  be  moved,  has  proven  absolutely  correct.  TUEC  plants 
are  made  from  One  (1)  sweeper  to  Six  (6)  sweeper  plants  and  can  be  installed  just  as  speci- 
fied by  engineer  and  architect. 


Write  today  for  catalogs  and  information  on 
the  TUEC  SCHOOL  TOOL. 

The   United   Electric  Co. 

42  Hurford  Street 
CANTON,  -  OHIO 

Every  day  in  the  year,  Tuecs  are  being  installed  in 
some  school  house 
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lupils  ot  the  Rusk  School.  Dallas.  Texas,  In  demonstration 

I.Mtore  the  State  Teachers  Association.   Xovemher  2Sth.   1913. 

The  School  Board  of  Dallas,  Texas 
j    adds  the  Victor  'to    its    school  equipment 

Ever  since  its  introduction  into  the  schools,  when  the 
\'ictor  first  demonstrated  its  value  in  school  work,  it 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  school  boards  would 
eventually  furnish  their  buildings  with  the  Victor,  just 
as  they  do  with  various  other  articles  of  school  equip- 
ment— and  that  is  just  what  is  happening. 

Heretofore  each  individual  school  has  usually  installed 
us  own  Victor,  but  now  school  boards  have  become  so 
impressed  with  the  usefulness  of  the  Victor,  and  the  fact 
that  It  is  in  daily  use  in  the  schools  of  more  than  one 
thousand  cities,  that  they  are  including  it  as  part  of 
their   standard  equipment. 

The  school  board  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has  just  appro- 
priated two  thousand  dollars  and  added  twenty-six 
inore  Victors  (and  appropriate  records)  to  the  number 
already  m  the  schools,  and  they  will  eventually  have 
two  Victors  in  eyery  school  in  the  city. 

Another  indication  of  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
"Vxtor  in  the  schools"  is  the  endorsement  and  approval 
of  the  Victor  book  "What  We  Hear  in  Music"  by  the 
Supervisor  of  Music  and  Board  of  School  Superintend- 
ents, which  has  resulted  in  the  school  board  of  New 
Vork  City  placing  it  on  the 
regular  list  of  te.xt  books  for 
use  in  the  New  York  schools. 

You  have  only  to  hear  the 
special  school  records  for 
marching.  calisthenics.  folk 
dancing,  to  realize  the  valuable 
Held  and  boundless  possibilities 
of  the  Victor  in  school  work. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly 
arrange  for  a  demonstration 
right  in  your  school.  Write  to 
us  for  booklets  and  full  in- 
formation. 
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Educational  Department 

Victor  Talkine  Machine  Co. 

Camden.  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV 

$60   special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

The  horn  can  be  re- 
moved and  the  instrument 
eecurely  locked  to  protect 
It  from  dust  and  promts- 
caons  use  by  Irresponsible 
people. 
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The  pupil  should  know  the  location  of  important  historic 
places  and  should  understand  those  physical  conditions  which 
have  influenced  the  life  of  the  people  or  the  occurrence  of  the 
historic  event.  Aids  to  visualization  of  historic  material,  such 
as  pictures,  simple  pageants,  lantern  slides,  charts,  maps,  etc., 
should  be  emplo^'ed. 

To  avoid  lifeless  drill,  matter  should  be  presented  from 
various  points  of  view  so  as  to  make  a  lasting  impression. 

Thought  may  be  stimulated  by  comparisons,  by  contrasts. 


I 
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th  (then) 
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zh  (azure) 


SHOULD  PHONICS  BE  TAUGHT  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS? 

{Continued  from  page  55.) 
COXSOxNANT    CHART 
Phoxics  Comparison  T.vble. 
Sounds  in  the  Same  Horizontal  Row  Have  the  Same,  or 
Nearly  the  Same,  Position  of  the  V'ocal  Organs. 
Breath.  Voice.  Xasal. 

P  .b  m 

t  d  n  e  r 

f  v 

s 
c 

'     1 

ch  (choru.v  I  J 

th  (thinj 

ch  (chin  ;  arch j 

tch    (watch) 

wh 

sh 

h 

Mistakes  by  the  pupil  occur  through  improper  breath- 
ing, improper  posture,  or  improper  instruction.  Breathing 
should  be  done  from  the  diaphragm.  Correct  posture  is: 
(1)  Weight  forward  on  the  balls  of  the  feet.  (2)  Head  up. 
(3)  Chest  up.  Waist  flat.  Improper  instruction  can  be  rem- 
edied by  the  teacher's  learning  the  correct  sounds  and  then 
giving  them  to  the  pupils  for  imitation. 

(Copyright,  1913,  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  and  used  by 
their  permission.) 

Some  Bre.-^thing  Exercises. 

Most  children  must  be  taught  to  breath  properly.  The 
so-called  "Collar-bone"  breathing  should  not  be  permitted. 

Blowing  imaginary  feathers  about  as  an  exercise  to  se- 
cure breath  control,  is  excellent.  The  art  of  blowing  forces 
air  into  the  lungs  through  the  relaxed  vocal  cords,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  unnatural  tension  or  strain.  The 
child,  furthermore,  is  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  con- 
trolling his  breath. 

Children  should  be  practised  in  lip  reading.  This  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  correct  placing  of  the  vocal  organs 
by  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  not  only  tends  to  improve 
the  enunciation,  but  also  to  cultivate  the  power  of  concen- 
trated attention  to  an  unusual  degree. 

The  following  exercises  are  suggested: 

Inhale,  slowly  and  deeply— blow  out  breath  quickly. 

Inhale  as  above,  blow  out  as  in  making  soap  bubbles. 

Inhale  as  above,  blow  out  as  in  bursting  paper  bag. 

Inhale,  blow  out  softlv. 
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If  You  Are 
Buying  School  Seats 

why  not  select  one  that  is  a  better  and  more  comfort- 
able seat  during  school  time,  and  yet  will  permit  the 
clearing  of  floor  for  exercises,  social-center  w^ork,  etc.  ? 
One  w^hich  may  be  used  in  connection  w^ith  gym- 
nasium apparatus  in  schools  which  otherwise  w^ould 
have  no  "gym.  " 

In    short,    THE    MOULTHROP    MOVABLE 
AND  ADJUSTABLE   SCHOOL  CHAIR. 

Write  us  for  catalog. 


LANGSLOW,  FOWLER   COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Inhale,  Ijlow  imaginary  feathers  about. 
Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  speak  on  the  outgoing 
breath. 

Inhale — Whisper,  1-10  on  one  breath. 
L'-^e  these  charts  for  this  work. 

Square  Tables. '•■' 


Tr)   these  tables  in  the  same  way : 
Linear  Tables.* 
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Prolong  the  final  vowel  in  using  the  long-vowel  square 
tables,  closing  the  lips  at  end  of  each  phonogram. 

Use  same  with  singing  tones- — ^an  excellent  exercise  to 
secure  iniritx-  of  tone. 


.Man_\-  pupils  need  exercises  to  secure  facilit_\  in  kp  move- 
ments— pursing  lips,  pouting,  etc.,  are  excellent  here. 

Encourage  the  "play  spirit."  Have  pupils  imitate  the  bee — 
in  m,  s,  -■;  an  engine — in  ch,  citoo;  a  cnw — in  i:ifi,i-inn,>  a  bell — 
in  ding-a-ling;  a  crow- — in  can'-ca'ic. 

Other  exercises  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
teacher. 

Sighing,  \awning.  and  panting  exercises  are  also  good  for 
breath  control,  especially  when  combined  with  arm  stretchings. 


P>HEATinNG,    COMBTNEP    WITH- PHYSICAL    DrILL.. 

Stand  erect.    Raise  arms  slowly  till  back  of  hands  meet 


•Copyright.   1909,  by   D.   C.   Heath   &  Co..  and  used 
permission. 


itli   their 


♦Copyriifht,   1909.  h> 
permission. 


D.   C.   Heath   &   Co.,  and   used   with   their 
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ihe  Welsbach 

This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  a  great  many  schools  throughout 
all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws    the    Light 

DOWN 

Where    You    Want  It 

SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


REFLEX 
LIGHT 


Get  the  Genuine 

Latest  Improvement  in 
Gas    Lighting 


Write  for   Illastralmd  Booklet 


WELSBACH  GAS  LAMP  CO. 

392  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


ON   THE   NEW  YORK   CITY   SUPPLY   LIST, 

THE  SUMMERS    READERS 

By   MAUD   SUMMERS 

The  Literature  of  Childhood  Presented  in  the  Language  of  Childhood. 
Profusely   and   Beautifully   Illustrated  from    Original    Drawings. 

By  LUCY  FITCH  PERKINS 

Cat.  No.  Net  I'llce. 

2230  I'limtr     24 

2231  First    Rc-.idcr    29 

2232  S'econil    Reader    34 

7034  Thought  Reader 24 

2824  Manual    40 


THE  DIRECT    METHOD    OF  TEACHING 
ENGLISH  TO  FOREIGNERS 

By  ISAAC  PRICE,  New  York  City  Public  Schools 

A  now  and  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners  which 
aims  to  develop  the  conversational  powers  at  the  same  lime  that  the  more 
formal  art  of  reading  is  taught. 

Cat.    No.    7S01  Net   Price   .36 

THORNDIKE'S  EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC 

By  EDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE 

Prof,    of    Educational    Psychology   in    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University. 

A  radical   departure.     Exercises  in   paniphkt  form.   <-liminatiug  the  copying 

of   esampU's    by    the    pupils    and    saving    both  time    and    eye-strain.        Suitable 
for  use  with  any   text  book. 

Pupil's  Edition  Teacher's  Edition 

Oat.  No.              Net  Cat.  No.              Net 

No.   1 1933                  .08  7330                  .  12 

2 1934                  .OS  T331                  .12 

3 1935                  .08  7332                  .12 

4 7335                  .OS  7333                  .12 

5 733C                   .0?  7334                    .12 

FRANK  D.  BEATTYS  &  CO.,  ''^tZT^S^^]^' 


overhead.  With  Ups  closed,  inhale  slowly  through  the  nostrils. 
Drop  arms  slowing  to  the  side,  in  a  long,  slow  exhalation. 

Try  to  have  pupils  fix  attention  on  the  arms  which  are- 
raised — this  gives  the  lungs  an  opportunity  for  unrestricted 
play. 

li.  Stand  erect.  Arms  extended  sideways — pahns  down- 
inhale.     Hands  reversed — exhale  ! 

III.  Similar  to  II.  Turn  head  slowly  to  right  or  left  witli 
inhaling,  head  front  with  exhaling  breath.  ; 

IV.  Similar  lo  II — stretching  on  toes. 


\'.     Breathing  Exercises 
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Inhale — hold 

Inha 

e  again 

Exhale — \\ 

or  zh,  or  th. 

Inhale — hold 

Exhale — hold — exhale ! 

with  /.  or  V,  or  sh. 

Inhale — hold — in- 
hale !    Whisper — alphabet  or  table  as  above. 

Some  Phonic  Mistakes. 

Pu  for  p  ;,blow  out  a  candle)  ;.du  for  d;  wu  tor  w  (oo)  ; 
whu  for  wh  (blow  an  imaginary  feather  =  hoo,  very  short)  ; 
for  th  (place  the  tongue  between  the  teeth  and  send  the  breath 
or  voice  over  it). 

In  the  hissing  .?  and  the  hushing  sh,  the  breath  must  flow 
over  the  point  of  the  tongue.  Therefore  the  tip  must  not  touch 
gum  or  teeth,  or  a  lisp  will  result. 

In  sounding  /  the  tip  of  the  tongue  must  touch  the  anterior 
part  of  the  hard  palate  just  above  the  gums,  or  it  will  lack  the 
proper  ringing  sound. 

In  sounding  ing,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  must  noi  be  lowered, 
otherwise  the  nasal  quality  will  be  lost.  The  mirror,  it  should 
be  remembered,  will  help  in  getting  the  proper  pnsition  of  the 
vocal  organs. 

Teaching  the  Vowels. 

Rix,  in  "Voice  Training  for  Children,"  says:  Tniitation  is 
the  natural  way,  as  well  as  the  quickest  and  the  best,  to  gain  a 
right  method  of  vowel  utterance ;  hence,  the  teacher  should 
be  a  perfect  model,  and  should  give  examples  carefully  for 
imitation.  To  impress  on  the  children  the  necessity  for  correct 
position  of  the  vocal  organs,  methods  may  be  used  similar  to 
the  lip  language  of  the  deaf,  the  teacher  silently  forming  vowel 
shape?  to  be  recognized  by  the  class,  and  to  be  spoken  or  sung- 
by  them." 

In  \'owel  Songs,  by  William  \l.  Lawrence,  published  by 
Clayton  \'.  Sunimy  Co.,  Chicago,  the  following  vowels  are 
used:  a,  c,  a,  ,t,  n,  ob.  The  primary  teacher  who  uses  thes« 
songs  will  find  them  very  helpful  in  developing  the  proper 
sounds. 

Warning:  "Tlic  first  lessons  in  learning  new  speech  move- 
ments are  liable  to  be  very  fatiguing.  Through  interest  or  ex- 
citement, the  fatigue  may  not  be  noticed  by  the  learner  til! 
afterward,  yet  its  effect  in  increasing  the  error  of  executioi* 
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American  Steel  Sanitary  Desks 

-        ^  Electric  Welded  Wan  anted  Unbreakable 

Do  you  know  why  they  are  sanitary?  Do  you  know  what 
the  advantage  of  electric  welding  is  riveted  fastenings?  Do 
you  know  what  is  the  best  process  of  enamel?  Do  you 
know  of  any  useful  purpose  of  filigree  work  on  iron  desks. 

Do  you  know — but  why  ask  more,  get  our  new  book  J-K, 
which  answers  all  these  questions  and  many  others. 


Amettcan  Steel  Automatic  Desk. 


Amfrican  Steel 

Adjuslabte 
Vesb    and   Chair 


Blackboards    and 

A  catalog  of  school  room  necessities 
arranged  in  an  instructive  manner,  fully 
illustrating  many  new  items  and  various 
improvements  on  the  old  ones. 


— 

' 

^m 

«                      a 

School  Equipment 

Not  a  price  list,  but  a  guide  and  text 

book. 

Write  loda^  for  free  cop^  of  Catalog 

J-L   and  School  Equipment   Review. 


218  S.  Wabash  Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


Hmerican  Seating  Company 


15  E.  32d  Street. 
NEW  YORK 


(P.  201)  often  becomes  apparent  to  the  teacher.  As  im- 
pressions made  on  a  fatigued  person  are  not  so  accurate  or 
lasting,  it  is  generally  more  economical  to  have  frequent  short 
lessons  than  less  frequent  long  ones."  (P.  205,  Scripture- 
"Experimental  Phonetics.")  There  should  be  short  drills  as 
frequently  as  time  will  permit.  As  before  stated,  at  least  twice 
a  day  in  normal  classes  on  full  time. 

BlBLIOGK.\PIIV. 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary. 

Rix's  \'oice  Training  for  Children.    A.  S.  Uarnes  &  Ce>. 

Scripture's  Experimental  Phonetics.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Bell's  F,nglish  X'isibie  Speech  in  'twelve  Lessons.  \'olta 
Bureau. 

Jones'  The  Pronounciation  of  English.     London. 

Finger  Play  Reader.    Teacher's  Edition.     D.  C.  Heath  Co. 

Whitney's  Life  and  Growth  of  Language.    D.  Appleton  Co. 

Burnz's  Pure  Phonics  for  Home  and  Kindergarten. 

Dent's  Elements  of  Phonetics,  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man.    London. 

King's  Graded  Exercises  in  .Articulation.  Small,  Maynard 
Sc  Co. 

\\'arren's  L)ctccli\e  Speech  and  Deafness.    Werner. 

Hughes's  Teaching  to  Read.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

(Joldwasser's  .Method  and  .Methods  in  English,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 
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CONVINCING    TESTIMONY    ABOUT    A    READING 

SERIES 
By  Beulah  Nin.^  Lester. 

"It  has  truly  been  said  that  the  average  child  is  bound  to 
learn  to  read  under  efficient  teaching,  whatever  the  method 
pursued.  It  is  our  problem  tx>  find  that  method  having  'the 
path  of  least  resistance'  to  the  beginner.  To  me,  'The  Pro- 
gressive Road  to  Reading'  meets  this  need  must  adequately 
at  the  present  time.    And  why? 

"First,  because  of  its  interesting  appruacli.  i\'  the  little 
child  just  entering  school,  nothing  is  so  appealing  as  a  story, 
full  (if  life  and  action.  The  Progressive  Method  begins  at 
uncc  with  u  story,  a  real,  wide-awake,  dramatic  story,  con- 
taining characters  and  a  plot.  The  child's  interest  is  thus 
won  from  the  first. 

"Second,  this  method  is  eflicient  because  of  its  strong 
dramatic  possibilities.  .After  hearing  his  teacher  tell  the 
story,  the  child  is  eager  to  give  his  own  version  of  it,  and  to 
dramatize  it.  He  becomes  an  actor  in  the  plot  himself. 
This  experience  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  language  power.  In  this  way,  the  child  gets  the 
story  as  an  interesting,  living  whole,  before  he  liegins  to 
analyze  it  for  reading  at  all.  This  seems  a  happy  and  natural 
way  to  work  into  actual  reading. 

"Third,  this  method  of  procedure  in  teaching  actual  read- 
(Cotitinued  on  /•os.'c  9?i.) 
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One  of  the  most  successful  series 
of       Readers       ever       published 

Graded  Classics  Readers 

More  Than  Five  Million 
Copies  Already  Sold 
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ON     THE     NEW    YORK     CITY     LIST 

2149.  Graded  Classics,  First   Reader $     .24 

2150.  Graded  Classics,  Second   Reader... 28 

2151.  Graded  Classics,  Third  Reader 32 

2152.  Graded  Classics,  Fourth    Reader 36 

7914.     Graded  Classics,  Fifth  Reader 40 

7968.     Graded  Classics,  "Tell   Me  a  Story" 24 

7420.     Graded  Classics,  "From  the  Land  of  Stories" 16 

6807.     Graded  Classics,  Fifty  Famous  Fables. 24 

3361.     Grimm's  Fairy  Stories 20 

7464a.  Williamson's  Life  of  George  Washington 32 

3096.  Carnefix    Practical    Sight    Word    Reading    Chart 

and  Phonic  Exercises  and  stand 6.38 

3097.  Carnefix  Primer  to  accompany  Chart 10 

8033.     Pearson's   Stories   of   Bird   Life .48 

NEW   YORK   CITY   REPRESENTATIVE: 
WILLIAM  P.  TUCKER,  495  West  130th  Street 
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Save  Middlemen's  Profit 
on  Science  Apparatus 

When  equipping  your  science  labora- 
tory, why  pay  prices  which  include  ex- 
travagant traveling  expenses  SJid  the 
extra  profits  of  jobbers  and  dealers, 
when  you  can  send  your  orders  direct 
to  our  factory  and  in  all  probability 
SAVE  25%  ON  SCIENTIFIC  APPARA- 
TUS. 

Chapco  Laboratory  supplies  are  of  the 
highest  grade;  scientifically  accurate 
and  absolutely  unfailing  In  their  power 
to  demonstrate  scientific  laws  aud  prin- 
ciples. In  the  hands  of  students  they 
give  the  results  you  desire.  Every 
Chapco  article  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Ad- 
justments arc  always  made  cheerfully. 
Shipped    in    dust-pronf  packages   hearing 


our  easy-to-check-labe!s  which  Insure 
accuracy  and  facility  in  checking  ship- 
ments. No  charge  for  boxing,  packing 
or  cartage  at  this  end. 

Write  for  Chapco  Book  No.  11.  State 
your  school  connection  and  get  a  copy 
FREE.  It  contains  a  comprehensive 
list  of  articles  for  laboratory  nse. 

nu'jdreds  of  articles  fully  described 
and  pictured.  Our  prices  are  the  same 
to  all  and  will  be  found  the  lowest  pos- 
sible on  high  grade  apparatus. 

Chapco  Scientific  Apparatus  Is  sold 
direct  to  schools.  Please  send  us  a 
trial  order  to  test  our  service  and  the 
grade  of  instruments. 

CHICAGO    APPARATUS    CO. 

67  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 


.U.T4.  WhlrlLar 


THE  SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW  SERIES 


BY 


SOPHIE  A.  MILLER  and  AGNES  M.  DUNNE 


AFTER  LONG  YEARS 

No.  7454 


IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  KING 

No.  8059 


IN  THE   HEART  OF  THE  FOREST 

No.  8029 

Contract  Price,  40  Cents  Each 

A  Series  of  Supplementary  Ethical  Readers 


THE  A.  S.  BARNES  CO.,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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int,'  is  most  logical  from  the  first.  The  child  works  from  the 
whole  sentence,  or  complete  thought,  back  to  the  single 
word,  or  element. 

"Fourth,  the  Progressive  Method  seems  unequaled  for 
the  development  of  phonetic  power.  After  learning  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  sight-words,  the  child  is  naturally  prepared 
to  take  up  phonics  derived  from  sight  words.  From  this  time 
on,  he  must  appl\  his  phonetic  principles,  working  out  inde- 
pendently all  new  words.  This  independent  power  to  ac- 
quire new.  and  often  difficult  words  is  the  great  marvel  of 
the  system. 

"I  recently  visited  the  primary  grades  of  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  this  method  has  been  used  three  years. 
I  can  truly  say  that  the  reading  done  by  the  third  grade 
class,  who  had  been  started  with  the  Progressive  Road,  was 
excellent.  Even  at  this  time  in  the  school  year,  these  chil- 
dren were  reading  the  Progressive  fourth  book  most  ex- 
])ressively. 

"To  me,  the  'Progressive  Road  to  Reading'  stands  for 
natural  development,  phonetic  power,  interest  and  live 
reading. 

"In  closing,  I  wish  to  quote  the  remark  made  by  a  proud 
father  in  Worcester.     His  daughter  is  in  the  second  grade. 

"  'I  do  not  know  what  system  of  reading  they  are  teaching 
now-a-days,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is  all  right.  You  ought 
to  hear  Frances  read  and  spell ;  we  test  her  on  words  she 
never  heard  of,  and  she  has  the  principle  of  it  all  so  well  that 
she  can  spell  without  e\-er  learning  how.  That's  what  I  call 
a  good  system  I'  " 


ADDITIONAL  GRADE  WORK— lA-lB. 

HISTORICAL  STORIES  FOR  REPRODUCTION. 
Lincoln. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago  a  baby  was  born  into  the  smallest 
and  humblest  of  homes.  It  was  a  tiny  little  hut  made  of  logs. 
We  would  think  it  scarcely  enough  shelter  for  a  horse.  This 
was  the  first  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

One  clay  some  boys  were  teasing  a  turtle.  They  caught  it 
and  put  hot  coals  on  its  back.  They  wanted  to  see  it  jump. 
Soon  another  boy  came  up  to  them.  He  told  them  they  were 
very  cruel  and  made  them  stop.  This  boy  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.    He  could  not  bear  to  see  anyone  unkind  to  an  animal. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  once  traveling  on  horseback  with 
some  of  his  friends.  He  saw  two  birds  that  the  wind  had 
blown  from  their  nest.  Lincoln  dropped  from  his  horse  and 
picked  up  the  birds.  He  hunted  about  until  he  found  their 
nest.  He  put  them  into  it.  His  companions  laughed  at  him. 
He  said  he  could  not  have  slept  if  he  had  not  helped  the  birds 
back  to  their  mother. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  fine  mother.  She  had  to  work 
hard  to  give  her  children  food  and  clothes.  She  often  went 
out  to  shoot  deer  wJien  food  was  scarce.  She  made  clothes  out 
of  the  skins  of  animals. 

She  could  read  and  write.  This  was  a  wonderful  thing  in 
those  days.  Very  few  of  her  frienrls  could  do  so.  She  taught 
her  son  and  daughter  to  read  and  write.  She  taught  them 
more  than  that — she  taught  them  to  be  good  and  true.  Let 
us  never  forget  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  long  time  ago  some  of  the  white  people  in  this  country 
owned  slaves.     The  slaves  were  colored  people.     Some  were 
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100  Per  Cent  Efficiency 

It  is  the  constant  endeavor  in  the 
industries  to  eliminate  waste — to 
make  the  machine  more  effective 
— to  conserve  energy — to  approx- 
imate the  highest  efficiency. 

The  same  principles  are  applicable  in  teaching, 
and  the  effort  is  being  made  constantly  to  ap- 
proximate 100  per  cent  efficiency. 

Are  you  attaining  the  100  per  cent  efficiency  in 
Reading  and  Language?  If  you  are  not.  you 
will  be  interested  in  the 

ALDINE    READING    METHOD 

AND  THE 

ALDINE  LANGUAGE  METHOD 

ON   THE   NEW   YORK   CITY   SUPPLY    LIST 

Newson   &    Company,   Publishers 

27  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City 
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7  AS  B 


Why  Progressive  Schools 
ARE  ADOPTING 

Woodburn  &  Moran's  Elementary 
American  History  and  Government 

If  TCT'I/^17     — ^°  religious  bias.      All  of  the  facts  arr  given  and   the 
ftlUOl  I^Lj    work  of  all  the  great  patriots  is  recognized. 

READABLENESS  ..ir^'^ ''''""''"''  '"'  """"""' 
SOCIAL  and  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS 


IS    emphasized 


f^ fi  fi  f^ » T rri f   4   f       rr*  4  Tfinr'O     ^^    American    History    aod 
LbSLN  1  lAL    rLA  i  UKhb    A^encan    Govemm».  .re 

correlated. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS  — "•^•'-^^ 

JUI  4  DC     »■■"■  particularly  simple  and  direct. 

No.  6724  NEW  YORK  CITY  SUPPLY  LIST 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co 


Fourth    Avenue  and    SOlh   Street 


NE A     YORK 
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4A        NEW     BOOKS     ON     THE     NEW     LIST 


4B 


Ust    No. 

7815  Geography  by  Grades   (Miller  &  Davis)   New  York  City,  The  Earth,  Grade  4A    

7816  Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis)   New  York  City,  The  Earth,  Grade  4A,  with  folder  maps  

7817  Geography  by  Grades   (Miller  &  Davis)    The  Earth,  The  Continents,   Grade  4B 

7818  Geography  by  Grades    (Miller  &   Davis)    The   Earth,   The  Continents,  Grade  4B,  with  folder  maps   

1780a  (ieography  by  Grades   (Niver)   Xorth  America,  United  States,  Grade  5A   

1780b  Geography  by  Grades   (Niver)   United  States,   Grade   SB    

6719  ( ieography  by  Grades  (Niver  &  Farrell)  Canada,  Spanish-America,  Grade  6A    ; 

6720  (ieography  by  Grades  (Niver  &  Farrell)  Europe,  Grade  6B   

6721  (^ieography  by  Grades  (Niver  &  Farrell)  North   America.  United  States  and  Its  Dependencies.  Grade  7A. 

6722  Geography  by  Grades  (Niver  &  FarrelD  Asia.  Africa,  .liislralia  and  Oceania.  Grade  7B 


Price 

$0.40 
.44 
.40 
.44 
.36 
.36 
.44 
.44 
.48 
.48 


31-33-3S  West    15th  Street 


HINDS,    NOBLE    &    ELDREDGE,    Publishers 


New   York  City 


servants,  other>  worked  in  the  cotton  fields.  White  people 
bought  and  sold  them.  It  was  hard  for  the  poor  slaves  to  be 
sold.  They  had  to  leave  their  families  and  friends.  Abraham 
Lincoln  did  not  think  this  was  right.  It  was  through  him  that 
the  slaves  finally  became  free. 

We  love  our  noble  Lincoln, 

So  honest,  brave  and  true. 

He  ruled  our  land  and  freed  tiie  slave. 

I^t  us  he  loyal  soldiers,  too. 

From  a  cabin  home  our  Lincoln  came. 
We  love  his  life,  we  love  his  name. 
I'"or  the  many  victories  he  did  win 
Let  the  echoes  ever  loudly  ring. 
.-Abraham  (Jncoln  lived   with   his  parents  in  a  cabin  built 


Progressive  Studies  in  English 

By 

CLARK  S.  NORTHUP,  Cornell  University 

and 

ALMA   BLOUNT,  Michigan  State  Normal  College 

ELEMENTARY    ENGLISH    GRAMMAR 

WITH     COMPOSITION 
No.  7807    52 

Grammar,  which  for  a  time  was  disappearing  from  the 
schools,  is  reappearing.  Schools  which  gave  up  the  study. 
found  they  had  lost  something  which  the  substitute,  practice 
m  composition,  did  not  altogether  supply.  But  it  is  a  new 
type  of  grammar  teaching  that  is  coming  in,  more  practical 
than  the  old  and  worked  out  with  scientific  method.  It  is 
this  newer  type  which  is  represented  by  the  present  book. 
Noteworthy  features  of  the  book  are  the  clear  and  sensible 
definitions,  a  reasonable  use  of  the  inductive  method,  the 
grouping  of  lessons  on  related  subjects,  and  the  illuminating 
chapter  on  verbals. 

LANGUAGE   LESSONS   FOR   INTERMEDIATE 

GRADES 
No.  7257    36 

This  book  nieets  the  twofold  aim  of  the  language  course; 
first,  to  mspire  and  encourage  expression;  and  secondly,  to 
train  the  pupil  m  correct  expression.  Free  and  facile  self- 
expression  IS  encouraged  by  drawing  subjects  from  the 
child  s  environment,  from  stories  and  poems,  from  pictures, 
and  from  his  other  studies.  Correct  expression  is  obtained 
by  a  variety  ot  drills  and  cleverly  devised  special  exercises. 

Pamphlets  on  plan  and  purpose  sent  free  upon  application. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company 

34  West  33d  Street  New  York 


of  logs.  The  logs  were  fastened  together  with  wooden  pegs. 
There  was  only  one  room.  His  mother  made  his  clothes  of 
the  skins  of  animals.  They  lived  on  fish,  game,  and  corn 
meal.  They  often  suffered  from  cold.  The  Indians  were  all 
around  them,  so  they  never  felt  safe.  This  was  not  so  pleas- 
ant as  our  homes  today — do  you  think  so? 

Once  Lincoln  came  upon  a  poor  man  splitting  wood.  The 
day  was  cold.  The  man  was  barefooted  and  thinly  clothed. 
He  was  cold  and  shivering.  Lincoln  asked  him  how  much 
he  was  to  receive.  The  man  replied,  "One  dollar,  and  I  must 
have  it  to  buy  shoes."  Lincoln  took  the  axe.  He  sent  the 
man  inside  to  warm  himself.  When  he  came  back,  Lincoln 
iiad  all  the  wood  chopped.  The  poor  woodcutter  received 
his  dollar.  He  never  forgot  the  kindness  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


TEXT    BOOKS 

ON 

THE   AUTHORIZED    LIST 

Cat.  \ 

3.                                                                               r 

rice.          1 

7396 

Lippincott's  First   Reader    (Bv    Lewis) $0.28        | 

7397 

Lippincott's  Second    Reader    (Bv    Lewis* 

.32 

1820 

5.\  to  6B  Morris's  Elementary  History 

.48 

6723 

&-\  to  8B   Morris's  School  History  of  the  U.  S. 

.72 

18.SS 

Morris's  History  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

ica, Its  People  and  Its  Institutions. 

.80 

3338 

7A  to  8B  Lippincott's  Practical  Arithmetic 

.50 

7326 

Gray's  Number  by   Development    (Primary)    A 

Teacher's  Manual   

.80 

7327 

Gray's  Number  Exercises  for  Object  Teaching 

.20 

2428 

Morris's  Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  Vol.  I 

.48 

7430 

Morris's  Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  Vol.  Ill 

.48 

7291 
1651 

Haskin's   American    Government 

.64 
.38 

7A  to  8B  Worcester's  New  Primary  Dictionary 

1652 

7A  to  8B  Worcester's  New  School  Dictionary. 

.58 

6251 

Morris's  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography 

.88 

1701 

6.\  to  8B  Patrick's  Lessons  in  Language 

.32 

7263 

Sewell's  Practical  English,  Book  I,  for  Seventh 

7264 

Grade   

.28 

Sewell's  Practical  English,  Book  II,  for  Eighth 

7265 

Grade    

.28 

Sewell's  Practical  English,   Complete,   for  Sev- 

enth  and    Eighth   Grades 

.52 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Publishers         -         -         -         Philadelphia 
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CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

The  growth  of  photograph}-  in  a  sense  of  artistic  fulfil- 
ment reveals  no  greater  name  than  that  of  Clarence  H.  White, 
Lecturer  on  Art  Photography  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Mr.  Churchill's  portrait  is  by  Mr.  \\'liite. 

The  facilit}-  with  which  pictures  may  be  made  by  the  camera 
has  not  accustomed  .Mr.  White  to  be  laVish  in  their  produc- 
tion, for  he  chooses  to  restrict  his  efforts  rather  ti>  the  essence 


An  Artist  who  is  a  Phntnsrapher 

•»i  his  artistic  impulses,  and  in  his  sensitiveness  to  the  setting 
<H  a  picture  he  feels  happiest  when  making  portraits  if  he  can 
place  the  sitters  in  harmony  with  their  own  environment. 

His  name  is  honored  by  students  and  friends  alike,  who  re- 
main steadfast  in  loyalty  and  devotion  to  him.  in  admiration 
lit  his  character  as  a  man,  as  an  artist,  as  a  friend,  as  a  teacher, 
as  well  as  a  master  photographer  who  is  destined  to  have  an 
ini()erish;\h(i^  iniiK'  in  the  liistnr\-  r>f  his  art. 


A  "Sum"  from  the  Teacher's  Arithmetic 


TEACHER  +  TEACHERS    MONOGRAPHS 
i:^^   RESULTFUL    TEACHING 


Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

are  prepared  with  the  same  care  as  are  the  colors  for  pro- 
fessional use.  They  supplement  your  teaching  as  effectively 
as  do  the  colors  an  artist  puts  on  his  own  canvas. 


The  box  here  shown  is  3672  on  the  Supply  List  for  1914. 
It  has  four  colors:  Carmine,  Ultramarine  Blue,  Black  and 
Perfect  Yellow;  No.  7  Brush,  Charcoal  Gray  or  another 
Perfect  Yellow  in  place  of  Black,  if  desired. 

The  following  are  on  the   1914  Supply  List: 

Item. 
3600  I 

3602  I   Superior  Water  Colors. 

3603  J 

3672— Box  Water  Colors,  4  Colors. 
3673— Camel  Hair  Brush  No.  2. 
3685 — Cake  Colors  for  Refilling  Boxes. 
3695 — Liquid  India  Ink. 
3591— Atomizer   with   Bulb. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


B.   &    S.   CO. 

CR  A  VO  PSS 

Adopted  by  New  York  Schools  1914 

Item  4532— Purple  Enameled  Chalk 
Item  3690 — 6"  Colored  Wax  Crayon 
Item  3683 — Colored  Chalk  Lecturers'  Crayon 


f^^NRS^ 


Eight  ^,4,r   T^;^"  Coiors 

SCHOoM^tRAYONS 


"*."" -'"    -ITWJ-    t-.Tn-/ 


Send  for  catalog  of  full  line  of  Crayons 
for  every  use. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH   CO. 

Makers  of   Gold   Medal   Crayons. 
il-83   Fulton  Street  NEW  YORK 
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ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIS! 

The    Progressive   Road    to    Reading 

Generations  of  Story  Tellers  have  helped  to  make  this  series  of  readers  what  it  is — an  absorb- 
ingly interesting,  "read  it  again"  collection  of  children's  classics. 

Years  of  Successful  Teaching  have  resulted  in  the  Method,  which  is  practical,  non-technical 
and  effective.  No  other  series  of  readers  can  offer  such  a  well-proportioned  combination  of  lit- 
erary content,  artistic  illustrations  and  resultful  method.        .isk  us  for  illustrated  circular. 

The   Progressive   Composition   Lessons 

P.v  Ida  M.  Brautigam,  Assistant  to  Principal;  Charles  Harper,  Teacher  of  English, 
and  Cecil  A.  Kidd,  District  Superintendent,  City  of  New  York. 

A  series  that  is  ideal  for  the  teaching  of  composition  in  Upper  Primar)-  and  Intermediate  grades.  It  excels 
in  (1)  The  simplicity  and  orderly  development  of  the  work.  (2)  The  varied  and  interesting  models  that  really 
give  the  pupil  something  to  say.  (3)  The  fact  that  all  the  lessrms  have  been  tested  time  and  time  again  in  class- 
room work. 

A  Three  Book  Series  for  grades  three  to  eight  inclusive.  Each  book  is  published  in  two  parts  as  well  as 
in  complete  form.     Ask  us  for  illustrated  circular. 

231  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 


TEST   QUESTIONS — 4A.  4,  How  can  we  tell  pure  air  from  impure  air? 

Composition.  5.  What  effect  has  impure  air  upon  us? 

1.  Write  the  heading  for  a  letter.  ^'  What  causes  air  indoors  to  become  impure? 

2.  Write  an  invitation  to  a  friend.  '■  How  may  the  air  m  a  room  or  house  be  kept  pure. ^ 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a-  friend  describing  a  picture  in  our  class-  '"*•  What  does  "ventilation'"  mean? 
room.  ^-  How  may  a  room  be  ventilated? 

4.  Tell  the  class  the  following:     It  was  a  warm  summer  evening.  '0.  Why  should  we  wish  to  have  good  eyesight? 
The  crowds  in  the  street  were  hurrying  home   from  business.     Sud-  H.  How  may  people  having  eye  trouble  be  relieved? 

denly  an  ambulance  was  seen  in  the  distance.     What  is  the  title  of  the  12.  How  should  glasses  fit  the  eyes,  nose  and  face?     (Properly  and 
composition?     Write  a  second  paragraph  telling  what  happened.                  comfortably.) 

5.  Address  an  envelope  to  your  father.  13.  Why  should  we  not  rub  our  eyes? 

6.  Write  two   sentences  telling  what  you   saw   on   your   way  to  14.  What  kind  of  a  light  should  we  have  when  we  read  ' 
your  aunt's  house  (correct  use  of  went  and  saw).  15-  Where  and  how  should  the  book  be  held? 

7.  It  was  a  very  nice  letter.     Rewrite  the  above  sentence  substi-  16-  What  are  some  "bad  reading  habits"? 

tuting  other  words  for  nice   (interesting,  charming,  etc.).  17.  Why  should  we  not  read  books  printed  on  \er\  glossy  paper? 

Fine  print? 

Hygiene.  jg^  How  should  we  care  for  our  nails? 

1.  Of  what  use  is  air  to   (a)   plants,  (b)   to  animals?  19.  How  should  we  care  for  our  Iiair? 

2.  What  use  has  man  made  of  air?     (Windmills,  sailing  ships.)  20.  Why  do  we  need  rest  and  sleep? 

3.  What  are  some  other  uses  of  air?     (Drying  clothes,  making  21.  What  effect  has  alcohol  upon  the  body? 
fires,  lamps,  fires.)  22.  What  effect  has  tobacco  upon  the  body? 


RATES  FOR  ADVERTISING 


TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS 

The  National  Journal  of  the  Public  Schools 

READ    BY    50.000    TEACHERS 

One  Page,  preferred  position,  $100         I  Half  Page,         ....     $50 

One  Page,        -        -        -       -       75         |  Quarter  Page,  ...        30 

A  Discount  Alloived  for  Time  Contracts 

TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS  CO.,  16  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

p.  O.  Box  268,  G.  P.  O.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Telephone,    Main   5885. 
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plane  and  Details  of  Grade  Slork 

A  FOEUM  FOR  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PgESENT  NeEDS  OF  THE  PuBUC   SCHOOLS. 


Volume  17. 


APRIL    1914. 


No.  3. 


Teaching  Children  How  to 

By  Albert 

History  is  largely  an  informational  subject.  The  future 
citizen  must  become  familiar  with  the  facts  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  country ;  the  trials,  struggles  and  successes  that 
made  present  greatness  possible.  But  this  information  may 
be  dynamic,  live  and  motive.  It  is  not  material  that  is  acquired, 
but  instruments  with  which  to  fashion  unorganized  and  crude 
material.  The  school  is  laboring  to  produce  voters  not  mere 
citizens.  Men  and  women  who  are  trained  to  put  the  shoulder 
(motive  power)  to  the  wheels  of  progress  and  heave  intelli- 
gently when  called  upon.  The  schools  must  help  train  active 
producers  and  not  mere  intelligent  consumers. 

How  successful  has  the  mission  been?  How  much  of  the 
habits  of  observation,  formulation,  analysis,  and  systematiza- 
tion  do  the  pupils  acquire  as  a  result  of  the  teaching  of  history  ? 
The  average  graduate  does  not  have  these  habits  firmly  rooted. 
Nor  does  he  manifest  a  fair  hold  on  the  facts  that  underlie  the 
formation  of  these  habits. 

Any  educational  scheme  is  built  on  three  fundamentals — 
Curriculum,  Method  and  Drill.  Educators  have  studied  the 
history  part  of  the  curriculum  and  have  evolved  a  syllabus 
that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  But  the  results  of  the  teaching 
of  history  are  undeniably  poor  and  the  faults  are  to  be  found 
in  basic  defects  in  Method  and  Drill. 

Faulty  Method. 
The  pupil  is  called  upon  to  make  systematic  study  of  the 
institutional  phase  of  our  government.  He  is  brought  to  the 
point  where  he  can  see  the  inner  workings  of  our  country.  He 
is  ready  to  be  freed  from  the  thrall  of  hero  worship  and  one- 
man  domination  and  is  eager  to  be  lined  up  with  the  actual 
makers  of  history.  He  is  ready  to  see  himself  "writ  large." 
Too  often  this  splendid  material  for  the  building  of  valuable 
habits  descends  to  the  periodic  absorption  of  interesting  facts, 
meaningless  phrases  and  confusing  dates.  Causation  is  rele- 
gated to  higher  grades  where  pupils  are  compelled  to  relearn 
facts  in  sheer  self-defense  and  the  energy  thus  expended  leaves 
no  pleasurable  after  glow  to  help  consecrate  the  study  of  his- 
tory. Actual  experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  pupils 
of  the  upper  grades  are  capable  of  understanding  the  presence 
and  need  of  a  casual  series.  What  they  need  is    proper  guidance. 

Faulty  Drill. 

"Drill'"  is  a  much  abused  word.    The  mechanical  application 

of  this  indispensable  aid  to  teaching  makes  one  think  that  the 

word  was  well  chosen.    One  can  almost  hear  the  ceaseless  hum 

of  the  drill  as  it  bores  its  way  remorselessly,  bitingly,  savagely 


Study  History  and  Civics 

J.  Levine. 

into  the  interior  of  a  rock.  It  is  too  often  used  as  a  synonym 
for  repetition.  The  teacher  presents  a  topic  for  discussion. 
The  subject  is  explained  more  or  less  pedagogically  and  certain 
facts  segregated  and  assigned  for  "study."  The  pupils 
promptly  fall  to  it  and  study  it.  That  is  they  proceed  to 
acquire  it,  to  memorize  it.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the 
pupil  is  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  is  asked  to  acquire  a  hold 
on  the  facts  and  be  in  a  position  to  reproduce  them  when  re- 
quired. The  subject  of  "Teaching  Pupils  How  to  Study"  is 
neglected  and  the  study  of  history  fails  of  complete  success 
because  of  this. 

A  Few  Suggestions. 

Conscious  effort  must  be  directed  towards  the  formation 
of  habits  in  general.  No  results  can  be  obtained  by  unconscious 
and  random  teaching ;  the  pupils  must  cultivate  habits  of  obser- 
vation, analysis,  etc.  Oft  times  the  teacher  neglects  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  "Analysis,"  "Inference,"  etc.  The  pupils  have 
hazy  notions  that  "Inference"  is  his  cue  to  "reason  out,"  "find 
the  answer"  or  "tell  why." 

Educators  are  agreed  that  these  activities  of  the  mind  must 
be  made  automatic  and  that  automatism  is  responsive  to  certain 
modes  of  procedure. 

The  Teacher's  Part. 

1.  Analyze  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson  with  a  view 
to  finding  what  habit  it  can  help  form. 

The  study  of  slavery  may  be  made  to  help  establish  the 
habit  of  reasoning  and  of  systematization.  Point  out  definitely 
and  conspicuously  that  every  event  subsequent  to  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  had  a  cause  and  was  the  resultant  of  many 
influences  and  activities.  That  every  such  event  was  responsible 
more  or  less  remotely  for  what  followed.  Impress  upon  them  at 
every  opportunity  that  you  are  more  anxious  to  have  them 
see  the  "why"  and  the  "wherefore"  than  the  "what"  of  the 
lesson.  In  other  words  change  your  whole  attitude  towards  the 
lesson.  Transform  yourself  and  your  pupils  into  incessant 
"question  marks"  and  maintain  this  attitude  whenever  any 
opportunity  is  presented. 

2.  Guard  against  Exceptions. 

Arouse  the  same  attitude  when  dealing  with  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum.  Let  the  Geography  lesson  yield  its  mite 
towards  inculcating  these  habits.  "Why  is  Paris  so  impor- 
tant?" "How  does  the  physiography  of  country  influence 
products  and  customs?" 

{Continued  on  pa<^r  140.") 
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GRADE   lA 

(Continued  from  the  March,  1914,  Monographs.) 

Plans  of  \\'ork. 

Ninth  Week. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

a.  Oral:   Reading  numbers  to  25. 
Review  counting. 

Addition : 

8  1 

1  8 

Daily  drill  on  all  combinations  taught. 

Problems  based  on  combinations: 

Examples:  Willie  had  five  marbles.  His  brother  John 
gave  him  one  more.    How  many  did  he  have  then  ? 

Two  girls  in  white  dresses,  one  in  a  pink  dress,  and  one 
in  a  blue  dress  were  playing.    How  many  girls  were  there  ? 

b.  Written: 

0,    1,   2,   3,  4,   5,   6,   7,   8. 
also: 

7  1 

1  7 


\\'riting  numbers  0-8  from  dictation  on  blackboard  or 
large  paper. 

c.    Measurements. 

Undefined  units  as :  Steps  along  front  of  room,  across  back 
of  room,  along  sides,  from  closet  to  teacher's  desk,  from 
window  to  door,  etc. 

2.  Memory. 

Review  all  nursery  rhymes : 
Baa-baa  Black  Sheep. 
Five  Little  Pigs. 
Jack  and  Jill. 
Little  Jack  Horner. 
Little  Bo-Peep. 
Little  Boy  Blue. 
Rock-a-Bye  Baby. 

3.  Phonics. 

b  as  in  big,  bear,  bill,  bug,  brown,  etc. 
e  as  in  me,  eat,  tree,  see,  she,  etc. 
Ear-training  and  blending  exercises  daily. 

4.  Oral  Composition. 

Subjects:  A  Fire-Drill,  My  Family,  A  Policeman,  Books, 
A  Description. 

Example:  I  know  a  little  girl  in  our  class.  She  has  on  a 
white  dress  with  a  large  collar  trimmed  with  red.  Around 
her  waist  she  wears  a  red  belt.  Her  hair  ribbons  are  red. 
What  is  the  girl's  name? 

N.  B. — If  the  girl  who  guesses  the  name  correctly  is  allowed 
to  give  the  next  description,  the  lesson  will  assume  the  nature 
of  a  game  and  interest  will  be  greater. 

5.  Language. 

"I  have"  instead  of  "Ahm  got." 

6.  Nature. 

Recognition   of   spring   flowers.      Dandelion- 
parts,  size,  where  found,  use,  etc. 


color,    odor, 


Observation  and  care  of  seedlings  which  were  planted  in 
March. 

7.  Hygiene. 
Care  of  ears. 

Daily  inspection  of  children  for  cleanliness. 

8.  Ethics:    April— Cheerfulness. 

9.  Dramatization:    The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 

Tenth  Week. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

a.  Oral :   Reading  numbers  to  30. 
Review  counting. 

Addition:  .   , 

9  1  0  1 

19  10 

Daily  drill  on  all  combinations  taught. 
Problems  based  on  combinations. 

b.  Written. 

0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

also: 

8  1 
1  8 

9  9 

Writing  numbers  0-9  from  dictation. 

c.  Measurements. 

Undefined  units,  as  spans.  Measure  width  of  doors,  win- 
dows, pupils'  desks,  teacher's  desk,  blackboards,  closets,  etc. 

2.  Memory. 

Review  first  stanza  of  America.  "I  Like  Little  Pussy."— 
First  stanza. 

3.  Phonics. 

h  as  in  hop,  hat,  hand,  hill,  hold,  etc. 

i  as  in  light,  bite,  write,  kite,  fire,  etc. 

ight  as  in  light,  might,  night,  right,  fight,  etc. 

Ear-training  and  blending  exercises  daily. 

4.  Oral  Composition. 

Subjects:  Our  Flag,  The  Cook,  Our  Baby,  The  Right 
Way  to  Stand,  Apples. 

Example:  Apples  grow  on  trees.  Some  apples  are  green, 
some  are  red  and  some  are  yellow.  When  apples  are  ripe,  they 
fall  from  the  trees. 

5.  Language. 

Correct  use  of  "taught"  instead  of  "teached"  or  "learned." 
Examples.  My  sister  teaches  me  to  write,  or  my  brother 
taught  me  those  words. 

6.  Nature. 

Clover — recognition,  description,  color,  odor,  smell,  taste, 
leaves,  use,  etc.    Care  of  plants  in  room. 

7.  Hygiene. 

Care  of  nose.    Daily  inspection  of  cleanliness  of  children. 

8.  Ethics  :    April — Cheerfulness. 

9.  Dramatization. 

The  City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse. 
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Eleventh  Week. 


1.  Arithmetic. 


a.    Oral :    Reading  numbers  to  40. 


Review  counting. 
Addition : 


2 
2 


b.  Written. 


0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 


also: 


9 
1 


1 
9 


10  10 

c.  Measurements. 
Undefined  units :  cupfuls,  spoonfuls,  etc. 

2.  Memory. 

Review :    I  Like  Little  Pussy. — Second  stanza. 

3.  Phonics. 

1  as  in  light,  lend,  left,  long,  etc. 
n  as  in  sun,  now,  never,  no,  etc. 
Ear-training  and  blending  exercises  daily. 

4.  Oral  Composition. 

Subjects :    Visitors,  Our  Games,  Trolley  Cars,  Spring.  Our 
Home,  Reader. 

5.  Language. 

Use  of  at  or  to  instead  of  by. 

Examples :    Yesterday   I   was   at   my   aunt's.     To-morrow 
I  am  going  to  Mary's  house. 

6.  Nature. 

Dogwood,  Daisy. — Recognition,  Description,  Use,  etc. 

7.  Hygiene. 

Care  of  neck.  Daily  inspection  of  children. 

8.  Ethics :    April. — Cheerfulness. 

9.  Dramatization. 

Review :     Three    Bears,    Red    Riding    Hood,    Fox    and 
Grapes.  Hen  and  Bag  of  Flour,  Little  Miss  MuflFet,  etc. 

Twelfth  Week. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

a.  Oral :    Reading  numbers  to  50. 
Review  counting. 

Counting  backwards  as  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4.  3.  2,  1. 
Addition : 

2  3 

3  2 

Daily  drill  on  combinations. 

b.  Written. 

0,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  in  order  also  from  dictation  on 
blackboard  or  paper.     Also : 

2 
2 


The  teacher  may  present  problems  as :  John  had  two  cents. 
His  mother  gare  him  one  more.     How  many  cents  did  he 


have?    The  children  write  either  the  answer  alone  (on  paper) 
or  the  whole  combination,  as 

2 

1 


c.  Measurement. 
Undefined  units  as  before. 

2.  Memory. 

I  Like  Little  Pussy.     Stanzas  three  and  four. 

3.  Phonics. 

6  as  in  old,  toe,  snow,  etc. 
old  as  in  cold,  bold,  hold,  fold,  etc. 

Children  may  be  called  upon  to  mark  diacritically  simple 
words  that  contain  known  sounds,  in  this  fashion: 


hate. 

came,        tie. 

told. 

etc. 

Daily 

ear-trainin 

ig  exercises. 

Blend 

ing  of 

an 

at 

ing 

ight 

old 

f-an 

h-at 

s-ing 

f-ight 

c-old 

p-an 

c-at 

st-ing 

s-ight 

h-old 

r-an 

m-at 

k-ing 

r-ight 

t-old 

c-an 

f-at 

r-ing 

m-ight 

s-old 

m-an 

r-at 

fl-ing 

t-ight 

b-old 

t-an 

s-at 

1-ight 

m-old 

p-at 

n-ight 

f-old 

b-at 

4.  Oral  Composition. 

Subjects:  My  New  Coat,  A  Pencil,  A  Careful  (Hrl,  Bessie. 

Example:  Bessie  has  a  story  book.  It  has  a  beautiful  red 
cover.  She  has  read  many  stories  in  this  book.  It  is  not  her 
own  book.    She  borrowed  it  from  her  cousin. 

5.  Language. 

Drill  "T  haven't  any"  instead  of  "I  ain't  got  none." 
N.  B. — This   lesson  can   be   made  very   interesting   if   the 
story  of  "A  Penny,  a  Penny"  is  dramatized. 

6.  Nature. 

Observation  of  seedlings  sprouting.  Study  of  root,  stem, 
leaves. 

7.  Hygiene. 

Importance  of  cleanliness  at  meal  times. 
Daily   inspection   for  cleanliness. 

8.  Ethics:    May — Temperance. 

9.  Dramatization. 

Dramatization  of  reading  stories.  Example:  The  House 
That  Jack  Built. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

a.  Oral :     Reading  numbers  to  60. 

N.  B. — If  the  teacher  has  a  set  of  cards  on  which  the  num- 
bers are  written  or  printed  she  may  have  a  lesson  in  this  man- 
ner: Each  child  is  provided  with  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and 
a  crayon.  The  teacher  holds  up  one  of  the  number  cards  and 
calls  upon  a  child  to  tell  the  number.  As  the  child  calls  the 
number,  the  other  children  write  the  number,  copying  it  from 
the  card.  A  second  card  is  then  held  up  and  then  a  third  and 
so  on. 
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GRADE   IB 

(Continued  from  the  March  1914,  Monographs.) 
Arithmetic. 
Ninth  Week. 
Oral — Reading  numbers  50  to  60. 
Addition— 3  +  1,  3  +  3,  1  +  3. 
Counting  by  2's  to  20. 

Subtraction — Drill  on  minus  table  of  I's  through  10-1. 
Measurement — Develop    half.       Use    apple,    chalk,    paper, 
splints,  etc. 

Problems — Foot  and  inch. 

Written — Writing  numbers  from  1  through  60. 
Addition — Single  columns ;  four  addends.     No  addend  to 
be  greater  than  4. 

3  2  2  4 

12  3  1 

2  2  13 

1  3  3  1 


Subtraction : 


87 
11 


56 
11 


43 

11 


Signs — Review  -f ,  — . 

Phonics. 

Reviewr  of  sounds  taught.  Teach  c  that  sounds  like  s  as  in 
cell,  cent.  Children  give  list  of  words  to  be  printed  on  black- 
board containing  new  sound. 

Blend  Drill — Print  unfamiliar  words  on  the  board,  which 
children  may  recognize  from  their  knowledge  of  phonics — as 
mill,  bake,  mine,  ceiling,  cute,  etc. 

Spelling. 

ate  series  example :  gate,  late,  hate,  etc. 

Steps — 1.  Present  series.  2.  Children  copy  words  on  black- 
board from  cards.  3.  Teacher  writes  word  on  card  and  pre- 
sents it  to  child.  Child  spells  from  card.  4.  Children  spell 
series  from  dictation.     5.  Pupils  write  series  from  dictation. 

Language. 

Drill  on  "it  is  I"  instead  of  "it  is  me." 

Game — Rose  covers  her  eyes. 

Sarah  says :  "Good  morning,  Rose." 

Rose :  "Good  morning,  Frances." 

Frances :  "It  was  not  I  who  spoke,"  etc. 

Read  to  children :  "Apple  Seed  John"  from  "Child's  World." 

Picture  story— "Cat  Family,"  by  Adams,  from  Art  Litera- 
ture Primer. 

Tenth  Week. 

Oral — Reading  numbers  50  through  75. 

Addition— 3  -f  4,  3  +  5,  3  +  6,  4  +  3,  5  -f  3,  6  +  3. 

Counting  by  2's  to  20. 

Subtraction— Drill  on  minus  table  of  I's  through  20-1. 

Measurement — Review  halves. 

Problems — On  combinations  taught. 

Written— Writing  numbers  1  through  60. 

Addition — 2  numbers  of  2  orders,  as 

36  24  35  43 

32  72  21  26 

Subtraction — Same  as  previous  week. 
Signs — Review  =. 


Phonics. 
Teach  6  as  in  hot. 

Children  give  list  of  words  to  be  placed  upon  the  black- 
board containing  the  following  sounds,  short  a,  e,  i,  and  o. 
Blend  drill :  List  of  words  containing  the  new  sound  in  com- 
bination with  familiar  sounds,  i.  e.,  rob,  hop,  stop,  locked,  from, 
lost,  knock,  etc. 

Teacher  pronounces  phonetically  words  familiar  to  the  ear. 
Pupil  gives  the  words,  as  delight,  line,  round,  lame,  frost,  etc. 

Spelling. 
ight  series:  bright,  light,  night,  might,  etc. 

Language. 
Drill  on  "spill"  and  "pour." 

Composition — The  Plants.  Mary  takes  care  of  our  plants. 
She  pours  water  on  them  every  day.  Yesterday  she  spilled 
some  on  the  floor.  Today  she  was  very  careful.  She  poured 
the  water  out  slowly.  She  does  not  wish  to  spill  any  more. 
Read  to  children  :  "Spotty's  Family,"  from  "Child's  World." 
Picture  story:  "Learning  A,  B,  C,"  by  Defregger,  from  Art 
Literature  Primer. 

Eleventh  Week. 
Oral — Reading  numbers  50-75. 

Addition— 3  +  7,  3  +  8,  3  +  9,  7  +  3,  8  +  3,  9  -f  3. 
Counting  by  3's  through  18. 

Subtraction — Drill  on  minus  table  of  2's  through  11-2. 
Measurement — Review  inch  and  foot. 
Problems — On  inch  and  foot. 
Written — Writing  numbers  1-75. 
Addition — Numbers  of  2  orders,  three  addends. 
31  11  32 

23  26  13 

12  41  22 

Subtraction — Same  as  previous  week. 

Signs — Same. 

Phonics. 

Special  drills  to  correct  short  sound  of  "e,"  substituted  for 
short  "a"  as  "cetch,"  instead  of  catch.     Teach  u  as  in  up,  etc. 

Teacher  sounds,  i.  e.,  enunciates  with  great  distinctness,  a 
group  of  words  having  as  a  common  element  the  new  sound. 
Children  are  asked  to  tell  what  words  have  been  sounded  and  to 
distinguish  the  common  element.  Example:  Cup,  bug,  hun- 
dred, crust,  shut,  supper. 

Spelling. 

oat  series :  boat,  coat,  goat. 

Language. 

Drill  on  use  of  "to"  or  "with"  instead  of  "by." 

Read  to  children :  "Little  Gustave,"  from  "Child's  World." 

Picture  story:  "Feeding  the  Hens,"  by  Millet,  from  Art 
Literature  Primer. 

Twelfth  Week. 

Oral — Reading  numbers  50-80. 

Addition— Table  of  3's  through  9  +  3,  3  -f  9. 

Counting  by  lO's  through  100. 

Subtraction— Drill  on  minus  table  of  3's  through  12-9,  12-3. 

Measurements — Review  pint  and  quart. 

Problems — On  pint  and  quart. 

Written— Writing  numbers  1  through  75. 

Addition — Same  as  previous  week. 

Subtraction — Same  as  previous  week. 
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Phonics. 

Rapid  drills  to  renew  all  sounds  previously  taught.  Chil- 
dren group  given  list  of  words  according  to  the  series  to  which 
they  belong.  Example:  hill,  ball,  slej,  will,  can,  fall,  pin,  man, 
bed,  still,  win,  etc. 

Drill  on  building  words. 

Give  the  children  the  ed  series,  with  a  list  of  sounds,  b,  f,  1, 
r,  3,  1,  etc.     Children  then  build  words. 

Spelling. 

ail  series :  fail,  mail,  pail,  sail,  tail,  etc. 
Language. 

Drill  on  use  of  "throw"  instead  of  "knock"  or  "chuck." 

Composition :  Eva  had  an  orange  at  noon  time.  She  threw 
the  skin  on  the  playground.  Dora  said :  "It  is  not  right  to 
throw  the  skin  there.  I  will  show  you  where  to  throw  it." 
Then  Dora  threw  the  skin  in  the  waste  can. 

Read  to  children :  "The  Rock-a-bye  Lady,"  by  Eugene 
Field. 

Picture  stories:  "Which  do  you  like?"  by  Holmes,  from 
Art  Literature  Primer. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Oral — Reading  number  50-85. 

Addition — Drill  on  table  of  2's  through. 

[    9  +  2   ^      +  ^■ 

Subtraction — Drill  on  minus  table  of  3's  through  12-9, 
12-3,  8-4. 

Measurement — Cent  and  five  cent  piece. 

Problems — On  cent  and  five  cents — buying  and  selling. 

Written — \\'riting  numbers  1-80. 

Addition — Introduce  0  in  single  column  addition,  as : 
12  0  3 

0  12  2 

0  0  12 

3  4  10 


Subtraction — Same  as  previous  week. 
Signs — Same  as  previous  week. 

Phonics. 

Special  drills  to  correct  habit  of  omitting  terminal  g,  as 
readin,  writin,  etc.  Children  find  words  in  list  of  words.  E.x- 
ample :  sand,  skin,  hit,  hate,  lamb,  etc. 

Children  mark,  diacritically,  words  printed  on  blackboard 
by  teacher.     Example :  fine,  hop,  skip,  able,  etc. 

Spelling. 

ine  series  :  fine,  pine,  shine. 

Language. 

Drill  on  use  of  "bring"  instead  of  "brang"  or  "brung." 

Composition — The  New  Ring.  Annie  has  a  new  ring. 
Her  uncle  brought  it  to  her.  He  brings  Annie  presents  very 
often.  Last  Christmas  he  brought  her  a  beautiful  doll.  Some 
day  Annie  will  bring  it  to  school.     Then  we  will  also  see  it. 

Read  to  children :  "The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat."     Lear. 

Picture  stories :  "The  Clock  Makers,"  by  Rouner,  from  Art 
Literature  Primer. 


Fourteenth  Week. 

Oral — Reading  numbers  75-90. 

Addition — Drill   on   addition   table  of   3's   through  9  +  3, 
3  +  9,  4  +  5,  5  +  4. 

Counting  by  5's  through  30. 

9         9 
Subtraction :    —  5     —  4. 


Measurement — Dime,  nickel,  cent. 

Problems — On  dime,  nickel  and  cent.     Buying  and  selling. 
Written — Writing  numbers  1-90. 
Addition — Continue  work  of  previous  week. 
Subtraction — Within    tables    taught — numbers    of    2    or- 
ders as : 

93  67  85 

—  23  —34  —53 


Signs— Same. 


Phonics. 


Teach  g  that  sounds  like  j,  as  in  gem,  gentle,  etc.  Rapid 
drills  to  renew  all  sounds. 

Drills  on  short  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  building  words  from  "and,"  "in" 
and  "ell"  series. 

Spelling. 
ill  series:  bill,  fill,  hill,  mill,  till,  etc. 


Language. 

Drill  on  "is  not"  instead  of  "ain't." 

Word  game:  Clara  covers  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  Chil- 
dren pick  out  one  word  from  list  printed  on  board.  Clara  is 
given  a  chance  to  guess  which  word  was  chosen.  She  points 
to  the  wrong  word.     Children  answer,  "No,  it  is  not ." 

Read  to  children :  "The  Lost  Chicken,"  from  "Child's 
World." 

Picture  stories :  "An  Interesting  Family,"  by  Carter,  from 
Art  Literature  Primer. 

GRADE  2A 

(^Continued  from  the  March    1914,  Monographs.) 
Ninth  Week. 

Mathematics— Oral :  Teach  5  +  8.  13  —  5,  13  —  8.  Prob- 
lems involving  these  combinations.  Reading  any  number  of 
three  orders  as  406,  210,  673,  960,  425.  Review  counting  by 
3  through  30. 

Written:  Numbers  of  three  orders  as  607,  311,  419,  700, 
302,  612,  920,  919,  990,  etc. 

Addition :  Numbers  of  two  orders  with  carrying  in  the 
unit's  column  as 


23 

40 

25 

62 

23 

44 

24 

14 

3 

43 

22 

33 

54 

35 

24 

13 

13 

31 

12 

23 
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Subtraction :  Within  the  combinations  taught,  numbers  of 
two  orders,  no  borrowing. 

97  89  74  63  97  78 

—  54       —56       —40       —42       —45        —iZ 


Phonetics:  Teach  ezv  (Hke  u  in  rude^  as  in  ilezv,  screw, 
blew.  Drill  on  o  as  in  Iwni,  horse,  for,  orb;  th  as  in  there, 
then,  these,  that;  oy  as  in  joyful,  boyish,  toy,  annoy.  Blending 
taking  in  the  above  sounds  as  screzv,  then,  those,  store,  horse, 
boyish,  joyful,  blew,  etc. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  the  story  of 
Cinderella  as  far  as  zcork. 

Dictation:     At  the  blackboard. 

The  Three  Bears  (see  plan  of  work  for  March),  Cinderella 
as  far  as  the  words  have  been  taught. 

Cinderella. 
Once  there  were  three  sisters. 
Tzvo  were  lazy  and  cross. 
They  would  do  no  zcork. 
The  other  sister  did  all  the  work. 
She  was  kind  to  everyone. 
The  two  bad  sisters  had  tine  dresses. 
They  zvetit  to  a  ball. 
The  good  sister  wanted  to  go. 
Her  dress  was  all  in  rags. 
A  kind  fairy  gave  her  a  fine  dress. 
Then  she  went  to  the  ball. 
A  prince  met  her  at  the  ball. 
He  loz'cd  her  gentle  zvays. 
He  made  her  his  zi'ife. 
They  were  happy  ever  after. 
Oral    composition :      Reproduction  —  The    Fox    and    the 
Grapes,  The  Fox  in  the  Well,  The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 

Conversation :  The  Rabbit,  The  Potato,  The  Fireman,  Our 
Principal,  April,  My  Visit  to  the  Park,  Helping  Mother. 

The  teacher  should  arouse  the  children  to  tell  what  they 
know  on  the  above  subjects.  Using  the  information  thus 
obtained  the  teacher  can  arrange  the  facts  in  a  logical  way 
so  as  to  form  a  little  story.  Different  pupils  then  reproduce  the 
story. 

Examples  of  these  stories  are  as  follows : 
The  Rabbit. — The  rabbit  is  a  small  animal.     He  has  two 
long  ears  and  a  short  tail.     He  is  covered  with  fur.     He  eats 
grass  and  leaves.     He  can  nm  and  jump.     Sometimes  we  call 
the  rabbit.  Bunny. 

Helping  Mother. — I  am  a  little  girl.  I  try  to  help  my 
mother.  Sometimes  I  wash  the  dishes  for  her.  I  sweep  the 
floor.     I  go  to  the  store  for  her. 

Our  Principal. —Out  Principal  is  Mr. His  office  is  on 

the  first  floor.     Sometimes  he  comes  in  our  room  to  see  us. 
Language:     Present   and   drill   on   the    following   correct 
forms.     /  threw  (not  /  throzved  or  I  thrun). 

Nature:     Bluebird — Recognition   and   name,  color,   move- 
ments, songs  or  calls,  nest  building,  brooding,  care  of  young. 
Hygiene:     Importance  of  regularity  in  eating  meals.     Re- 
sults of  eating  irregularly  or  between  meals. 

Memon' :    Sherman's  "Daisies,"  second  stanza. 


15 10,  15  —  5.  Teach  quart  and  gallon  measures.  Prob- 
lems involving  pint,  quart,  gallon.  Review  counting  by  4 
through  40.     Making  change,  using  quarter  and  half  dollar, 

dollar. 

Written  :  Numbers  of  three  orders. 

Addition :  Numbers  of  three  orders,  carrying  in  the  unit's 
column  as 

452  224              304              912                24 

206  403              524                26              206 

324  354             263             243              564 


Substraction :    Numbers  of  three  orders,  no  borrowing,  as 
324  976  298  574 

—  104  —533  —245  —140 


Tetith  Week. 
Mathematics :   Oral :  Teach  5  -f  9,  5  +  10,  14  ■ 


14-9, 


Phonetics:  Teach  .y  (like  z)  as  in  his,  these,  tease,  etc. 
Drill  on  words  containing  br  (often  pronounced  incorrectly) 
as  in  brook,  breeze,  bring. 

Review :     Sounds  taught  in  the  ninth  week. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  the  story  of  Cin- 
derella beginning  with  other  and  taking  through  ball. 

Dictation:     At  the  blackboard. 

Cinderella  as  far  as  the  words  have  been  taught. 

Oral  Composition :  Reproduction — The  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb,  The  Little  Red  Hen,  The  Dog  and  His  Shadow. 

Conversation :  The  Donkey,  Spring,  The  Policeman,  The 
Janitor,  The  Letter  Carrier,  How  I  Spent  Saturday,  The 
Library. 

Examples  of  the  above  stories  are  as  follows : 

The  Letter  Carrier. 

The  letter  carrier  wears  a  gray  suit  with  brass  buttons  on  it. 
He  carries  a  leather  bag  over  his  shoulder.  In  this  bag  he 
carries  the  mail.  When  he  comes  to  our  door  the  letter  carrier 
blows  a  whistle. 

Spring. 

Spring  is  here.  The  birds  are  coming  back.  The  leaves 
are  coming  out  on  the  trees.     The  flowers  will  soon  be  here. 

The  Library. 

I  have  a  library  card.  I  may  borrow  books  from  the  public 
library.    When  I  borrow  a  book  I  take  good  care  of  it. 

The  other  stories  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Language:  Present  and  drill  on  the  following  correct 
forms.  I  take  off  my  dress  (not  I  put  out  my  dress).  I  am 
going  to  the  store  (not  I  am  going  by  the  store). 

In  attempting  to  teach  the  form  /  take  off  my  dress  instead 
of  /  put  out  my  dress  as  some  children  say,  the  teacher  may 
make  an  oral  composition  lesson  of  it.  The  teacher  tells  the 
following  story.  She  then  questions  the  class  about  the  story. 
After  this  different  pupils  reproduce  the  story.  They  may 
substitute  themselves  in  place  of  the  girls  in  the  story. 

May  is  a  little  girl.  She  always  wears  a  clean  dress  to 
school.  When  she  goes  home  from  school  she  takes  off  her 
clean  dress.  She  hangs  it  up  in  the  closet.  She  puts  on  an  old 
dress.  The  next  day  when  she  goes  to  school,  she  wear?  her 
clean  dress. 

The  form  /  am  going  to  the  store  may  be  taught  in  a  dram- 
atized story.  One  corner  of  the  room  may  be  the  store.  A 
child  is  storekeeper.     She  has  various  articles  such  as  pens. 
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pencils,  pads,  chalk,  etc.  for  sale  in  the  store.  Different  children 
are  chosen  to  go  to  the  store  and  buy  things.  They  walk 
around  the  room  and  meet  one  another.  One  says :  "Good 
morning,  where  are  you  going  this  morning?"  The  other 
replies,  "I  am  going  to  the  store.  Will  you  go  with  me  ?"  The 
first  replies :  "Thank  you,  I  will."  Then  both  go  to  the  store 
and  buy  something. 

Nature  Study:  Planting  of  seeds  (bean,  pea.  corn) 
observed.     J'iolet,  recognition  and  name,  color,  odor. 

Hygiene:  Results  of  eating  too  rapidly  or  of  overeating. 
Wholesome  solid  foods. 

Memory   Work:     Sherman's   "Daisies,"   the   third   stanza. 

Eleventh  Week. 

Mathematics:     Oral:      Teach   6  +  6,    12  —  6.      Problems 
involving  combinations  taught.    Teach  inch  and  foot  measure- 
ments.    Review  counting  by  3  through  30,  by  4  through  40. 
Written :   Numbers  of  three  orders. 

Addition :  Numbers  of  three  orders,  carrying  in  the  ten's 
column,  as 

254  143  324  433  162 

130  232  60  32  33 

432  453  543  242  240 


Subtraction :     Same  as  tenth  week. 

Phonetics:  Teach  th  as  in  thin,  thick,  thought,  threzv, 
troxv,  thrush.  Review  a  as  in  fall,  chalk,  stalk,  tall,  talk; 
a  as  in  far,  star,  father;  etu  as  in  grezc,  bleu:,  screzv.  nezi'. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  italicised  words  in  the  story  of 
Ciiiderella  beginning  with  Her  and  taking  through  Then. 

Dictation  :     At  the  blackboard. 

Cittderella  as  far  as  the  words  have  been  taught. 

Oral  Composition :  Reproduction :  The  Three  Bears,  The 
Ant  and  the  Grasshopper,  The  Wolf  and  the  Goat. 

Conversation :  A  Qean  Girl,  Running  in  the  Basement, 
How  to  Act  in  the  Auditorium,  Visitors,  My  Hair.  After  the 
teacher  has  gained  all  the  information  she  can  from  the  class 
on  the  above  subjects  she  can  form  stories  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing. 

A   Clean  Girl. 

The  teacher  likes  Alice.  Her  hands  and  face  are  always 
clean.    Her  dress  is  clean.    Her  hair  is  always  combed. 

Running  in  the  Basement. 

Bella  was  running  in  the  basement.  She  ran  into  a  little 
girl  and  knocked  her  down.  The  girl  cut  her  head.  We  must 
not  nm  in  the  basement. 

Visitors. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  visitor.  When  she  came  in  a  little  girl 
offered  her  a  chair.  We  all  tried  to  be  very  polite  to  her. 
We  tried  to  do  our  best  work.     We  like  people  to  visit  us. 

Language  Work :  Present  and  drill  on  the  following  correct 
forms.    /  get  up  early  (not  /  stand  up  early). 

Nature  Study :  Daily  observation  of  the  growth  of  the 
seeds.  Pink,  recognition  and  name,  color,  odor.  The  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  children  to  destroy  wild  flowers  should  be 
discouraged. 

Memory  Work  :   Stevenson's  "Bed  in  Summer."  first  stanza. 

Hygiene :  Danger  in  eating  unripe  fruits  or  foods  not 
properly  cooked. 


Twelfth  Week. 

Mathematics:  Oral:  Teach  6  +  7,  6 -f  8,  13  — 6,  13  — 7, 
14  —  6,  14  —  8.  Problems  involving  these  combinations. 
Review  cent  and  five  cent  piece. 

Written :     The  same  as  the  eleventh  week. 

Phonetics :  Teach  e  as  in  fern,  father,  gather,  her,  brother, 
together.  Drill  on  words  containing  dr  (often  pronounced  in- 
correctly) as  in  drink,  dress,  dren;  drazv,  dry.  Review  ou  as  in 
out,  cloud,  proud;  ch  as  in  chair,  choose,  chill,  chin;  th  as  in 
then,  these,  there,  those,  that. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  remaining  italicized  words  in  the 
story  of  Cinderella  beginning  with  prince. 

Dictation :    Entire  storj^  of  Cinderella. 

Oral  Composition:  Reproduction:  Cinderella,  The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse,  The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 

Conversation :  How  We  Know  Spring  is  Here,  My  Little 
Sister,  The  Clock,  My  Birthday  Party,  A  Wedding,  Politeness. 

Examples  of  what  stories  may  be  formed  by  the  teacher, 
using  the  information  gained  by  conversation  with  the  children, 
are  as  follows : 

Hozc  We  Knozi.'  Spring  is  Here. 

We  know  Spring  is  here.  The  days  are  getting  longer.  The 
weather  is  warmer.  The  birds  are  coming  back  to  us.  The 
buds  are  opening  on  the  trees.  The  grass  is  getting  green.  The 
pussy  willows  are  out. 

The  Clock. 
The  clock  has  a  round  face.     It  has  two  hands.     It  has  a 
big  hand  and  a  little  hand.     The  clock  has  twelve  numbers. 
The  clock  says  "Tick-tock." 

My  Little  Sister. 

I  have  a  little  sister.  Her  name  is  Ruth.  She  is  two  years 
old.  Her  hair  is  brown.  Her  eyes  are  blue.  Sometimes  1  play 
school  with  her. 

Language  Work :  Present  and  drill  on  the  following  correct 
forms.  My  sister  put  a  clean  dress  on  me  (not  My  sister  put 
ni€  on  a  clean  dress).    It  is  I  (not  //  is  me). 

Nature  Study :  Daily  observation  of  the  seeds.  Sweet  pea. 
recognition  and  name,  color,  odor.  Swallozi;  recognition  and 
name,  color,  movements,  food,  songs  or  calls,  home,  care  of 
young. 

Hygiene:    Wholesome  liquid  foods. 

Memory  Work :     Stevenson's  "Bed   in   Summer."   second 

stanza. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Mathematics:  Oral:  Teach  6-f9,  15  —  6,  15  —  9, 
6  -j-  10,  16  —  10,  16  —  6.  Problems  involving  these  combina- 
tions as  "There  were  15  birds  on  a  tree.  Six  flew  away.  How 
many  were  left  ?"  "Ten  and  how  many  make  sixteen  ?" 
Making  change  to  $1.00,  using  half  and  quarter  dollar. 

Written:  Numbers  of  three  orders  as  706.  213.  490.  409, 
etc. 

Addition :  Numbers  of  3  orders,  carrying  in  the  ten's 
column  as 

224  125  524  142 

63  400  242  20 

342  232  261  343 

161  121  252 


{Continued  on  page  139.) 
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GRADE  2B 

{Continued  from  the  March  1914,  Monographs.) 
Plan  of  Work. 
Ninth  Week. 
Arithmetic,  Oral:    (Review)   Counting  by  2's  and  5's  to 
100;  by  3's  to  81;  by  4's  to  80.     Roman  numbers  I  to  XII. 
Telling  time — the  hour  and  half-hour.     Addition  tables  of  2's 
and  3's  increasing  by  10.     Problems.     (New.)    Counting  by 
3's  to  100.    Addition  tables  of  4's  increasing  by  10. 

4444444444 
1       11      21      31      41       51      61      71      81      91 

Written:     (Review)    Addition  of  four  numbers  of  three 
orders. 

763  925  6  29 

24  3  984  2 

8  127  365  783 

665  59  38  564 


Subtraction  with  borrowing  in  units'  and  tens'  place. 
887  536  965  647  751  587 

.349       _271       —348       —165       —226       —493 


(New.)     Subtraction   with   borrowing  in  both   units'   and 
tens'  place. 

926  542  446  848  786  928 

—  358       —166       —268       —569       —588       —759 


521  732  943  654  865  776 

365       —557       —676       —385       —386       —189 


Teach  the  term  remainder. 

Memory:  My  Shadow,  stanza  4. 

Phonics :  Review  oo  as  in  foot,  book,  broom,  shook;  u  as  in 
use,  due,  Tuesday,  tune;  n  like  h^^  as  in  bank,  ink,  angry, 
mangle,  language ;  u  as  in  pull,  full,  push,  chubby,  puss;  a  as  in 
ask,  path,  fast,  master;  x  as  in  e.vist,  e.vtreme,  example,  exult; 
wh  as  in  whistle,  white,  whether,  zvhicli,  ivhile ;  n,  y  as  in 
hymn,  bicycle,  city,  lymph,  a  as  in  care,  fair,  stairs,  share,  bear. 
Teach  qu  like  kw  as  in  queen,  quiet,  quick,  question,  quart. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  The  Golden  Touch 
beginning  with  threw.  Teach  three  words  each  day.  Sen- 
tences like  the  following  may  be  used  in  teaching  the  words : 

She  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  She  put  her  arms  around 
his  neck.  She  was  turned  into  gold  in  an  instant.  The  king 
felt  sad  to  see  his  little  girl  turned  into  a  golden  child.  He 
wanted  his  own  dear  little  girl  again.  After  a  while  the  fairy 
was  sorry  for  Midas.  She  changed  the  golden  child  back  to 
a  real  one.  She  took  back  the  golden  touch,  too.  King  Midas 
never  wished  for  any  more  gold. 

Dictation :  The  Golden  Touch  written  at  the  blackboard 
from  dictation. 

The  Golden  Touch. 

King  Midas  liked  to  count  his  bags  of  gold.  He  was  always 
wishing  for  more  gold.  One  day  a  fairy  gave  him  the  golden 
touch.  Now  anything  he  touched  would  turn  to  gold.  Just 
then  his  little  girl  ran  to  kiss  him.  She  threw'  her  arms  around 
his  neck.  In  an  instant  she  turned  into  gold.  The  king  was 
sad  to  see  a  golden  child.    He  wanted  his  own  dear  little  girl 


again  At  last  the  fairy  felt  sorry  for  Midas.  She  changed 
the  golden  child  to  a  real  one.  The  fairy  also  took  back  the 
golden  touch.     Never  again  did  King  Midas  wish  for  more 

gold. 

Oral  Composition.  Reproduction :  The  Fox  and  the  Crow, 
The  Frog  and  the  Ox,  The  Fox  without  a  Tail. 

Conversation  Topics :  A  Trip  to  Batterman's.  Our  teacher 
took  us  to  Batterman's  to  see  the  Indians.  We  saw  the  wig- 
wam that  they  live  in.  We  saw  an  old,  old  Indian  man  and 
an  Indian  baby.    We  saw  an  Indian  woman  making  baskets. 

Other  topics  are:  The  Indians,  Hiawatha,  Easter  Vaca- 
tion, Easter  Lilies,  April,  April  Fools'  Day,  Tulips,  Spinning 

Tops. 

Language:  Present  and  drill  on  the  correct  forms:  To- 
night I  am  going  to  the  theatre.  ( Not,  To-day  night  I  am  going, 
etc.)  My  new  dress  is  trimmed  "with  velvet.  (Not,  My  new 
dress  goes  trimmed,  etc.) 

Nature:     The   Robin,    The    Geranium,    The   Rainbozv    (if 

possible). 

Hygiene:      Nutritious    solid    foods.      Daily    inspection    of 

finger  nails,  hands,  neck  and  ears. 

Tenth  Week. 

Arithmetic.  Oral:  (Review)  Counting  2's,  3's,  5's  to  100; 
4's  to  80 ;  Roman  numbers  I  to  XII ;  telling  time— hours  and 
half-hours ;  addition  tables  of  2's,  3's  and  4's  increasing  by  10. 

Problems:  (1)  Mary  pays  3c.  for  a  book,  2c.  for  a  pen 
and  she  buys  a  cent's  worth  of  candy.  How  much  does  she 
spend?  (2)  John's  father  gives  him  5c.,  his  mother  gives  him 
7c.  and  his  uncle  gives  him  6c.  How  much  has  he  altogether? 
(3)  How  many  pints  are  there  in  4  quarts?  (4)  How  many 
snowballs  did  William  make  if  he  had  7  in  one  pile,  8  in  an- 
other and  6  in  another?  (5)  James  has  10  marbles  in  one 
pocket,  5  marbles  in  another  pocket  and  he  buys  6  more.  How 
many  has  he  altogether? 

(1)  Sarah  has  25c.  She  buys  hair-ribbons  that  cost  15c. 
How  much  change  will  she  get?  (2)  A  boy  had  18c.  He 
bought  some  peanuts  for  5c.  and  some  candy  for  4c.  How 
much  had  he  left?  (3)  Mary  is  sent  to  the  store  for  a  5c.  loaf 
of  bread.  Her  mother  gives  her  a  dime.  How  much  change 
does  she  get?  May  has  15c.  in  her  bank.  Sarah  has  8c.  How 
much  more  has  Mary  than  Sarah?  (5)  John  has  a  nickel. 
He  buys  a  top  for  3c.    How  much  has  he  left. 

(New.)    Counting  by  4's  to  100.   Telling  time— a  quarter  to 
and  a  quarter  after.    Addition  tables  of  5's  increasing  by  10. 
5555555        5        55 
2      22      32        3      23       33        4      24      34      44,  etc. 

Written:  (Review)  Addition  of  four  numbers  of  three  or- 
ders. Subtraction  with  borrowing  in  both  units'  and  tens' 
places. 

825  638  934  716  547  427 

_478       —279       —569       —587       —369       —179 


Problems:  (1)  A  school  has  269  pupils  in  the  primary 
grades,  198  in  the  grammar  grades  and  68  in  the  kindergarten. 
How  many  pupils  were  there  in  the  whole  school?  (2)  A 
grocer  bought  four  crates  of  oranges.  In  one  there  were  150. 
in  another  172,  in  another  126  and  128  in  the  last.  How  many 
oranges  did  he  buy?     (3)  In  a  parade  there  were  234  soldiers, 
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142  sailors,  287  men  on  horseback  and  358  children.  How 
many  people  were  in  the  parade?  (4)  A  farmer  had  682  white 
hens,  428  red  hens,  165  speckled  hens.  How  many  hens  did  he 
have?  (5)  A  man  has  $528  in  one  bank,  $653  in  another  bank 
and  $83  in  a  third  bank.  If  he  puts  $10  in  another  bank,  how 
much  money  has  be  in  all  ? 

( 1  j  A  man  earns  $864  a  year  and  spends  $598.  How  much 
does  he  save?  (2)  There  were  360  lemons  in  a  box  and  a 
grocer  sold  156.  How  many  were  left?  (3)  A  man  bought  a 
house  for  $765  and  sold  it  for  $823.  How  much  money  did 
he  make?  (4)  There  are  963  children  in  the  girls'  school  and 
795  children  in  the  boys'  school.  How  many  more  children 
are  there  in  the  girls'  school?  (5)  A  man  has  $928  in  the 
bank.    He  draws  $649  to  buy  a  house.    How  much  has  he  left  ? 

Memory:    The  Dutch  Lullaby,  stanza  1. 

Phonics:  Review  a  as  in  ale,  bake,  came,  daily,  face;  a  as 
in  am,  back,  cat,  fact,  sack,  tallow;  a  as  in  arm,  start,  barn,  Carl, 
darling;  a  as  in  all,  talk,  awkward,  law,  warm;  a  as  in  care, 
stairs,  glare,  Mary,  fairy;  a  as  in  ask,  path,  mast,  bath,  half, 
master;  x  as  in  exactly,  exist,  exhaust,  exhibit,  exert;  wh  as 
in  zvhen,  white,  which,  why,  while.  Distinguish  between  oi 
and  er  as  in  voice  and  verse. 

Spelling :  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  The  Legend  of  the 
Northland  as  far  as    give.     Teach  three  words  each  day. 

Use  sentences  like  the  following  to  teach  the  new  words : 

The  Legend  of  the  Northland. 

An  old  woman  was  baking.  She  was  making  some  cakes. 
These  were  very  small.  She  was  going  to  bake  some  larger 
ones  for  herself.  She  heard  someone  knock  at  the  door.  A 
sick  man  stood  there.  He  was  leaning  on  a  cane.  He  wanted 
food.    He  asked  the  woman  to  give  him  some. 

Dictation:  The  Legend  of  the  Northland  as  far  as  '"Now 
the  cakes  seemed  too  large  to  give  away,"  written  at  the  black- 
board from  dictation. 

The  Legend  of  the  Northland. 

An  old  woman  was  baking  some  cakes.  These  seemed  to 
her  to  be  very  small.  She  was  going  to  make  larger  ones  for 
herself.  Just  then  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  There  stood 
a  sick  man  leaning  on  a  cane.  He  asked  the  woman  to  give 
him  some  food.  Now  the  cakes  seemed  too  large  to  give  away. 
She  baked  smaller  and  still  smaller  cakes.  Yet  she  would  not 
part  with  one  of  them.  The  woman  cared  only  for  herself. 
She  did  not  knozv  the  old  man  could  punish  her.  He  could 
change  selfish  persons  into  birds.  He  changed  her  into  a 
woodpecker.    Ever  after  she  had  to  peck  trees  to  get  food. 

Oral  Composition.  Reproduction:  The  Discontented  Pine 
Tree,  The  Goose  with  the  Golden  Eggs,  The  Wolf  and  the 
Goat. 

Conversation : 

The  Teeth. 

The  teeth  need  good  care.  I  brush  my  teeth  twice  a  day. 
I  brush  them  in  the  morning  and  at  night. 

Myself. 

My  name  is  Jennie  Cohen.  I  live  at  103  Moore  Street.  I 
go  to  Public  School  147. 

Other  topics  for  conversation  are:  Our  Songs,  My  Mother, 
Our  Room,  My  New  Dress,  Our  Flag,  My  Doll,  Our  Prin- 
cipal, Our  School,  An  Orange. 


Language :  Present  and  drill  on  the  correct  forms :  /  was 
afraid  to  go  into  the  dark  room.  (Not  I  had  afraid  to  go,  etc.) 
At  Easter  we  see  many  pretty  flowers.  (Not  On  Easter  we 
see,  etc.) 

Nature:  The  Sheep,  Kindness  to  animals,  Observation 
of  the  weather. 

Hygiene:  Substances  to  be  avoided  by  children.  Daily 
inspection  of  hands,  nails,  dresses  and  shoes. 

Eleventh  Week. 

Arithmetic.  Oral:  (Review)  Counting  2's,  3's,  4's  and  5's 
to  100;  telling  time— quarter  to  and  quarter  after;  addition 
tables  of  2's,  3's,  4's  and  5's  increasing  by  10.  (New)  Hour. 
The  fraction  one  half  developed  objectively.  Addition  tables 
of  6's  increasing  by  10. 

Written:  (Review)  Addition  of  four  numbers  of  three 
orders.  Subtraction,  with  borrowing  in  both  units'  and  tens' 
place.    Teach  and  use  terms  sum  and  remainder.    Problems. 

Alemory:   The  Dutch  Lullaby,  stanza  2. 

Phonics:  Review  b,  c  as  in  cat,  came,  catch,  care,  corner; 
d;  g  as  in  go,  goat,  gold,  give,  gas,  game;  h;  j  as  jam,  jet,  Jim, 
Jack,  joy;  k,  m,  n,  p,  qii  as  in  quick,  queen,  queer,  quiet,  quench; 
65  as  in  moon,  spool,  bloom,  soon,  spoon;  o  as  in  more,  lord, 
born,  ought,  order.  Drill  on  words  ending  in  inging — singing, 
jingling,  flinging,  bringing,  clinging. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  The  Legend  of  the 
Northland  beginning  with  give.  Review.  Sentences  like  the 
following  may  be  used  to  teach  the  words : 

Now  the  cakes  seemed  too  large.  She  made  smaller  cakes. 
She  would  not  part  with  them.  The  woman  was  selfish.  She 
cared  only  for  herself.  The  old  man  could  punish  her.  She 
did  not  know  it.  He  was  able  to  change  selfish  persons  into 
birds.  She  was  turned  into  a  woodpecker.  She  had  to  peck 
trees  ever  after  for  food. 

Dictation:  The  Legend  of  the  Northland  written  at  the 
blackboard  from  dictation. 

Oral  Composition.  Reproduction :  The  Legend  of  the 
Northland,  The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves,  The  Half  Chick, 
The  Hare  and  the  Hedgehog. 

Conversation : 

The  Janitor. 

Mr.  Kiefer  is  the  janitor  of  our  school.  He  has  an  office 
on  the  first  floor.    He  keeps  the  school  very  clean. 

How  I  Look. 
I  am  six  years  old.    My  hair  is  brown.     My  eyes  are  blue. 
I  wear  a  brown  dress. 

The  Fire  Gong. 

Sometimes  a  big  bell  rings.  It  is  called  the  fire  gong.  \\t 
play  there  is  a  fire.  We  all  march  out  into  the  street.  We 
must  not  talk. 

Other  topics  for  conversation  are:  My  Family,  The  Baby, 
Playing  School,  Our  Games,  Our  First  Flag,  Penmanship. 

Language:  Present  and  drill  on  the  correct  forms:  Mary 
tries  to  quarrel  with  me  (not,  Marj-  starts  up  wnth  me).  The 
girls  screamed  very  loudly  (not,  The  girls  were  so  screaming). 

Nature:  The  Goat,  Observation  of  the  growth  of  seeds. 
Hyacinth. 

Hygiene:  Reasons  for  having  food  well-cooked.  Daily 
inspection  of  hands  and  nails,  hair  and  handkerchiefs. 


no 
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GRADE  3A 

Arithmetic. 
Nmth  Week. 
~"'  Oral :  Reading  numbers  5,000  to  6,000. 
Roman  numerals  XXXI,  XXXII. 
Counting  by  6's  to  96  beginning  with  6. 
Subtrahends  1  through  9. 
Multiphcation  table  of  6  through  6X6. 
Division  table  of  6  through  36  -^  6. 

Simple  problems  within  tables  taught  involving  one  opera- 
tion in  a  problem. 

Finding  factors  when  a  multiple  is  given. 
One-half  of  numbers  that  are  multiples  of  2. 
Recognize  and  name  sum,  difference  and  product. 
Written :  Numbers  to  6,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition— sums  to  6,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 
Subtraction— numbers  of  4  orders.    Dollars  and  cents. 
8070  9,009  7,051  5,010  $84.05 

—  4,056      —3,874      —4,020      —3,009  —10.98 


Written:  Multiplication — numbers  of  3  orders  by  2,  4,  3 
and  6  as  far  as  taught. 

204  305  204  550  406  300 

X2  X3  X4  X6  X6  X6 


Division— numbers  of  3  orders  by  2,  4,  3  and  6  as  far  as 
taught.    Dividend  is  to  be  a  multiple  of  the  divisor. 

Problems.     Involving  one  operation.     Numbers  of  2  or  3 

orders. 

Tenth  Week. 

Oral :  Reading  numbers  6,000  to  7,000. 
Roman  numerals  XXXIII,  XXXIV,  XXXV. 
Counting  by  2's  beginning  with  any  digit  reviewed. 
Subtrahends  1  through  9. 
Multiplication  table  of  6  through  12  X  6. 
Division  table  of  6  through  72  -^  6. 

Simple  problems  within  tables  taught  involving  one  opera- 
tion in  a  problem. 

Teach   Ys  of  single  objects  and   K   of  numbers  that  are 

multiples  of  4. 

Recognize  and  name  orders. 

Written :    Numbers  to  7,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition— sums  to  7,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Subtraction— numbers  of  4  orders.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Multiplication— numbers  of  3  orders  by  2,  4,  3  and  6. 
Examples  similar  to  those  of  previous  week. 

Division— numbers  of  3  orders  by  2,  4,  3  and  6.  Dividend 
is  to  be  a  multiple  of  the  divisor. 

2  )  202     2  )  400     3  )  630     3  )  903     4  )  408     4  )  800 


6)606 


6)  600 


Roman  numerals  I  through  XXXV. 
Simple  problems   involving   one   operation, 
one  or  two  orders. 

Signs  +,  — ,  =,  -^,  $,  c. 

Eleventh  Week. 
Oral :  Reading  numbers  7,000  to  9,000. 
Roman  numerals  XXXVI,  XXXVII. 
Subtrahends  1  through  9. 


Numbers   of 


Multiplication  tables  of  2  and  4  reviewed. 

Division  tables  of  2  and  4  reviewed. 

Simple  problems  within  tables  taught. 

Finding  factors  when  a  multiple  is  given. 

Teach  1/6  of  single  objects.    Finding  1/6  of  numbers  that 
are  multiples  of  6. 

Teach  one-half  pound.    Review  one  pound. 

Review  hr.,    day,    vvk. 
in.,     ft.,      yd. 

Recognize  and  name  sum,  diflference,  product  and  orders. 

Written :  Numbers  to  9,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition— sums  to  9,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 

Subtraction— numbers  of  4  orders.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Multiplication— numbers   of   3   orders   by   2,   4,   3   and   6. 
Examples  similar  to  those  of  previous  week. 

Division— numbers  of  3  orders  by  2,  4,  3  and  6.    Dividends 
to  be  a  multiple  of  the  divisor. 

Simple   problems   involving   one   operation.     Numbers   of 
2  or  3  orders. 

Twelfth  Week. 

Oral :  Reading  numbers  9,000  to  10,000. 

Roman  numerals  XXXVIII,  XXXIX,  XL. 

Subtrahends  1  through  9. 

Multiplication  tables  of  3  and  6  reviewed. 

Division  tables  of  3  and  6  reviewed. 

Finding  factors  when  a  multiple  is  given. 

Teach  J4  pound.     Review  pound  and  >4  pound. 

Teach  minute,  month  and  year. 

Review  pt.,  qt.,  gal. 

Teach  Yz  of  numbers  that  are  multiples  of  3. 

Simple  problems  within  tables  taught. 

Written  :  Numbers  to  10,000. 

Addition— sums  to  10,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 

Subtraction— numbers  of  4  orders.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Multiplication— numbers  of  3  orders  by  2  orders.  Use  11, 
12,  13,  14  and  16  as  multipliers. 

Division— numbers  of  3  orders  by  2,  4,  3  and  6.  Dividend 
is  to  be  a  multiple  of  the  divisor. 

Simple  problems  as  in  previous  week. 
Roman  numerals  I  through  XL. 
Signs  +,  — ,  =,  $,  c,  X,  ^■ 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Oral :  Reading  numbers  to  10,000. 

Roman  numerals  XL,  XLI,  XLII. 

Subtrahends  1  to  9. 

Multiplication  table  of  5  through  6X5. 

Division  table  through  30  -h  5. 

Simple  problems  within  tables  taught,  involving  one  opera- 
tion in  a  problem. 

Fractions  1/5  of  single  objects.  Review  ^,  Ya,  Y&>  Yi 
and  1/6. 

Finding  factors  when  a  multiple  is  given. 

Teach  1/5  of  numbers  that  are  multiples  of  5  through  1/5 

of  30. 

Recognize  and  name  sum,  difference,  product  and  orders. 

Teacher  draws  oblongs  on  the  board.  The  pupils  divide 
the  oblong  into  the  required  number  of  parts,  name  each  part 
and  write  the  number  of  such  fractional  parts  underneath  the 
figure. 
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Written :  Numbers  to  10,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition — sums  to  10,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Subtraction — numbers  of  4  orders.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Multiplication — numbers  of  3  orders  by  2  orders.  Use  15, 
10,  20,  30,  40  and  60  as  multipliers. 

Division — numbers  of  3  orders  by  2,  4,  3,  6  and  5  as  far 
as  taught.     Dividend  is  to  be  a  multiple  of  the  divisor. 

Simple  problems  as  in  previous  week. 

Roman  numerals  XXX  to  XLII. 

Signs  +,  — ,  =,  -^,  $,  c. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Oral :   Reading  numbers  to  10,000. 

Roman  numerals  XLIII,  XLIV,  XLV. 

Subtrahends  1  to  9. 

Multiplication  table  of  5  through  12  X  5. 

Division  table  through  60-^-5. 

Simple  problems  within  tables  taught  involving  one  opera- 
tion in  a  problem. 

Fractions — 1/10  of  single  objects,  1/10  of  numbers  that 
are  multiples  of  10. 

Finding  factors  when  a  multiple  is  given. 

Written :  Writing  numbers  to  10,000. 

Roman  numerals  X  to  XLV. 

Addition — sums  to  10,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 

Subtraction — numbers  of  4  orders.     Dollars  and  cents. 

Multiplication — numbers  of  3  orders  by  1  and  2  orders. 
Use  2,  3,  4.  5  and  6;  50,  21,  22.  2i,  24,  25  and  26. 

Division — numbers  of  3  orders  by  2,  4.  3,  6  and  5.  Divi- 
dend is  to  be  a  multiple  of  the  divisor. 

Simple  problems  within  tables  taught  involving  one  opera- 
tion. 

Oral  Compositiox. 

Ninth  Week. — Picture  story — "The  Princess  in  the 
Tower" — Millais,  page  19,  "Fairy  Stories  and  Fables."  Retold 
by  James  Baldwin. 

Reproduction — "The  Wise  Goat." 

Imitation — "Helen's  New  Dress." 

Description — "How  to  Clean  Windows." 

Ethical  Lesson — "How  John  Behaves  at  Table." 

Helen's  New  Dress. 

Mrs.  Brown  made  Helen  a  new  dress.  It  is  a  pink  linen. 
The  collar  and  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  embroidery.  Helen 
wears  it  every  Saturday.    She  looks  very  well  in  it. 

Pupils  may  imitate  the  above  story  as  follows : 

Jennie's  Dress. 

Jennie's  mother  made  her  a  new  dress.  It  is  blue  serge. 
The  collar,  cuffs  and  belt  are  red.  Jennie  wears  it  every  Sun- 
day.    It  looks  nice  on  her. 

How  John  Behaves  at  Table. 

(  This  story  is  taken  from  "Composition  Book  by  Grades — 
Third  Year." — O'Shea-Eichman.) 
John  walks  quietly  to  his  place  and  stands  until  the  older 
people  are  seated.  He  then  takes  his  seat,  unfolds  his  napkin, 
and  places  it  on  his  lap.  While  he  eats,  he  scarcely  makes  a 
sound.  He  listens  to  what  the  others  say,  and  does  not  talk 
too  much. 


Tenth  Week. — Picture  storv — "The  Water  Carrier" — 
Millet. 

Reproduction — "The  Rock-a-By  Nest." 

Imitation — "May's  Doll." 

Description — "How  to  Make  a  Needle  Case." 

Ethical  lesson— "Cinderella."     Story  is  to  be  dramatized. 
"The  Rock-a-By  Nest."   "Composition  Book  by  Grades — 
Third  Year" — O'Shea-Eichman. 

On  the  top  branch  of  our  elm  tree  swings  a  bird's  home. 
It  is  the  oriole's  nest.  Here  she  brings  up  her  little  ones.  The 
sunshine  warms  them  by  day.  The  breezes  rock  them  by 
night. 

Eleventh   Week. — Picture  story — "Children   of   the   Shell" 

— Murillo. 

Imitation — "My  Friend's  House." 

Description — "How  to  Make  a  Doll's  Dress." 

Ethical  lesson — Dramatization  of  "Echo."     See  page  23  of 

"Book  of  Plays  for  Little  Actors" — Johnston  and  Bamum. 
Tzvelfth    Week — Picture    story  —  "Haymaking"  —  Julien 

Dupre. 

Reproduction — *"The  Fox  Outwitted." 


•Page  73  of  "Fairy  Stories  and  Fables." — Retold  by  James  Baldwin. 

Imitation — "My  Sister." 
Description — "How  to  Wash  Dishes." 
Ethical  lesson — "The  Cat,  the  Monkey  and  the  Chestnuts" 
—Page  108  of  "Fables  and  Folk  Stories."— Edited  by  Horace 

E.  Scudder. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Picture  story — Picture  from  "Class 
Reader."— Page  78  of  "Fables  and  Folk  Stories."— Edited  by 
Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Reproduction — "Belling  the  Cat." 

Imitation — "My  Dog." 

Description — "Our  Classroom." 

Ethical  lesson — "The  Tricky  Tailor." — Page  80  of  "Com- 
position Book  by  Grades — Third  Year." — O'Shea-Eichman. 

"The  Tricky  Tailor." 

Once  a  tailor  teased  an  elephant  with  a  needle.  The  ne.xt 
day  the  elephant  came  with  his  trunk  filled  with  water.  When 
he  reached  the  tailor  shop  he  squirted  all  the  water  into  the 
tailor's  face. 

The  tailor  played  no  more  tricks  on  this  elephant. 

Fourteenth  Week. — Picture  story — Picture  for  May  on 
"Safety  Calendar." 

Reproduction — "The  Woman  and  Her  Maids." — Page  171 
of  "Fables  and  Folk  Stories." — Edited  by  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Imitation — "Rob's  Boat." 

Description — "Our  Princii)ars  Office." 

Ethical  lesson — "Courtesy  to  People  at  Home. ' 

GRADE   38 

(Continued  from  the  March    1914,  Nwnber.) 

Arithmetic. 

jVi«//i  Week. 

Oral :  Reading  numbers  to  9,000.  Counting  by  7's  re- 
viewed. By  4's  beginning  with  1.  Addition — Numbers  from 
1  to  9  to  numbers  from  1  to  100  in  increasing  series  by  10. 
Subtraction — Minuends  to   100.     Subtrahends   from    1    to  9. 
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Multiplication — Teach  9  X  table  through  9X6.  Division — 
Exercise  in  finding  factors  when  multiples  of  7  and  8  are 
given.  Measurements:  Review  square  inch.  Teach  square 
feet.  Fractions — Review  two-thirds  of  multiples  of  3  within 
the  table.     Problems — Involving  one  of  two  operations. 

Written :  Writing  numbers  to  9,000.  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction— Continued  practice.  Multiplication — Multipliers  of 
two  orders  involving  tables  taught. 

356  429  $15.08  275 

X48  X37  18  67 


Division — Short  division ;  divisors  to  7. 


4  )  9,968 


6  )  8,778 


7  )  $805.63 


Problems — One  or  two  operations.  Signs:  -(-,  — ,  X,  -^, 
=,  $,  c. 

Tenth    Week. 

Oral :  Roman  numerals  to  LXXX.  Counting  by  9's  re- 
viewed. By  4's  beginning  with  2.  Addition  and  Subtraction 
— Finding  the  sum  or  difference  of  numbers  of  two  orders. 
Multiplication — Teach  9  X  table  through  9  X  12.  Division 
— Exercise  in  finding  factors  when  multiples  of  9  are  given. 
Fractions — Review  one-fourth.  Teach  three-fourths  of  the 
multiples  of  4  within  the  table.  Terms — Review  minuend, 
subtrahend,  remainder  or  dift'erence.  Problems — Involving 
one  or  two  operations. 

Written :  Writing  numbers  to  9,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice.  Multiplica- 
tion— By  numbers  of  two  orders  involving  tables  taught. 
Division — Short  division  by  8.  Problems — One  or  two  opera- 
tions. 

Eleventh  Week. 

Oral:  Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  Counting  by  8's  and 
9's  reviewed.  By  4's  beginning  with  3.  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction— Finding  the  sum  or  difference  of  numbers  of  two 
orders.  Decimation  drills.  Multiplication — Review  8  X  and 
9  X  tables.  Division — Exercise  in  finding  factors  when 
multiples  of  9  are  given.  Measurements — Review  quart, 
peck  and  bushel.  Fractions — Three-fourths  of  multiples  of  4 
within  the  table.  Terms — Multiplicand,  multiplier  and  prod- 
uct.    Problems — One  or  two  operations. 

Written:  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice.  Multiplica- 
tion— Multipliers  of  three  orders. 

329  148  $2.56 

X  138  217  149 


Division — Short  division.    Divisors  to  8. 

7  )  24,934  6  )  37,806  8  )  434.92 


Problems — One  or  two  operations. 

Twelfth  Week. 

Oral :  Roman  numerals  to  XC.  Counting  by  9's.  By  4's 
beginning  with  any  digit.  Addition  and  Subtraction — Find- 
ing the  sum  or  difference  of  numbers  of  two  orders.  Multi- 
plication— Review  8  X  and  9  X  tables.  Division — Exercise 
in  finding  factors  when  multiples  of  8  and  9  are  given.  Frac- 
tions— Two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  multiples  of  3  and  4 


within  the  tables.     Terms — Dividend,    divisor    and    quotient. 
Problems — One  or  two  operations. 

Written :  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice.  Multiplica- 
tion— Multipliers  of  two  or  three  orders.  Division — Short 
division;  divisors  from  2  to  8.  Problems — One  or  two  opera- 
tions. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Oral :  Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  Counting  by  7's  and 
9's.  By  5's  beginning  with  1.  Addition  and  Subtraction — 
Finding  the  sum  or  difference  of  numbers  of  two  orders. 
Decimation  drills.  Multiplication — Through  10  X  6.  Division 
— Exercise  in  finding  factors  when  multiples  of  9  are  given. 
Measurements — Review  sq.  in.,  sq.  ft.  Teach  sq.  yd.  Frac- 
tions— Review  fifths  and  tenths.  Problems — One  or  two 
operations. 

Written:  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice.  Multiplica- 
tion— Multipliers  of  two  or  three  orders. 

$13.79  $10.87  1,274  938 

X  157  249  89  78 


Division — Short  division ;  divisors  to  9. 
Problems — One  or  two  operations. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Oral :  Roman  numerals  to  C.  Counting  by  7's  and  9's. 
By  5"s  beginning  with  3.  Addition  and  Subtraction — Finding 
sum  or  difference  of  numbers  of  two  orders.  Multiplication 
through  10  X  12.  Division — Exercise  in  finding  factors  when 
multiples  of  8  and  9  are  given.  Fractions — Two-thirds  and 
three-fourths  of  multiples  of  3  and  4.  Problems — One  or 
two  operations. 

Written :  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice.  Multipliers  of 
two  or  three  orders.  Division — Short  division ;  divisors  to  9. 
Problems — One  or  two  operations. 

Phonics. 

9th  Week. — Review  e  as  in  fern,  oi  as  in  oil.  New :  f  and  v 
compared  and  contrasted :  fine  vine,  etc.  Special  drill :  was, 
not  wuz. 

10th  Week. — Review  ch  as  in  chair,  ch  like  k  in  chorus. 
New :  v  and  w  compared  and  contrasted :  vest,  west,  etc. 
Special  drill:  just,  not  jest. 

11th  Week. — Review  u  as  in  rude,  \x  as  in  iirn.  New:  s 
(surd)  as  in  sin.    Special  drill :  across,  not  acrost. 

12th  Week. — Review  u  as  in  full,  u  as  in  use.  New :  s 
(sonant)  like  z  as  in  was.    Special  drill :  of  (6v),  not  iiv. 

13th  Week. — Review  o,  like  u  (son)  ;  o,  like  do  (do)  ;  o,  like 
66  (wolf).  New:  t  and  th  contrasted,  thread,  tread:  three, 
tree,  etc.     Special  drill:  often  (of'n),  not  often. 

14th  Week. — Review  modified  vowels  used  in  syllables  with- 
out accent :  a  as  in  senate,  e  as  in  event,  i  as  in  idea,  o  as  in 
obey,  u  as  in  unite.  New :  th  as  in  thin.  Special  drill :  toward 
(to'erd),  not  to- ward. 

Dictation. 
Four  new  words  daily.    Words  to  be  selected  and  studied 
from  the  following  dictation  models  of  the  grade.    New  words 
are  in  italics. 
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45  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  April  2,  1914. 
My  dear  IVilliam: 

Our  principal  has  borroii'ed  from  the  museum  in  Central 
Park  a  case  of  stuffed  birds.  In  the  collection  are  a  hunv- 
ming-bird,  an  oriole,  a  swallow  and  a  robin.  Do  you  know 
that  birds,  because  of  the  way  they  make  their  nests,  are  called 
tailors,  weavers,  masons,  or  carpenters? 

Yours  sincerely. 

Pandora. 

Pandora  was  a  little  maiden  whom  the  gods  loved,  because 
she  was  so  cheerful.  It  was  belief ed  that  her  presence  would 
bring  sunshine  to  the  gloomy  palace  of  Epimetheus.*  There- 
fore she  was  sent  by  Jupiter  to  the  lonely  Epimetheus  to  be 
his  friend  and  companion. 

Pandora  and  the  Wonderful  Box. 
Pandora  often  found  pleasure  in  tracing  with  her  slender 
fingers  the  delicate  scrolls  and  queer  designs  on  the  outside  of 
the  box.  Pandora  knew  she  must  never  try  to  open  the  box, 
because  Epimetheus  had  forbidden  her.  Still  her  curiosity 
tempted  her  to  disobey. 

The  Temptation. 

Early  one  morning  after  Epimetheus  had  gone  to  the 
fields.  Pandora  found  a  key  of  curious  shape.  Instanth-  she 
was  tempted  to  see  "whether  the  key  really  did  belong  to  the 
wonderful  box.  She  felt  certain  she  could  keep  her  promise 
not  to  open  it. 

Pandora's  Disobedience. 

When  the  key  with  a  little  click  slid  into  the  lock  it  was  a 
dangerous  moment  for  Pandora.  Her  hands  trembled  on  the 
edge  of  the  lid,  and  her  breath  came  quickly.  She  started  to 
run  away  because  she  thought  she  heard  footsteps.  Before 
she  knew  it,  however,  she  had  raised  the  lid  to  peep  in. 

Letter. 

24  Graham  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  May  4,  1914. 
Dear  Aunt  Jane : 

Our  teacher  is  making  a  pretty  flower  caletidar  for  us. 
Today  she  shozced  us  an  anemone.  Then  she  drezu  it  on  the 
blackboard,  and  zvrote  today's  date  beside  the  picture. 

Your  loving  nephew. 


Pandora's  Sorrow  (1). 

When  Pandora  saw  the  mischief  her  curiosity  had  caused 
she  leaned  her  pretty  head  against  the  box  and  sobbed  bit- 
terly. Between  sobs  she  listened  for  the  footsteps  of  Epi- 
metheus.    Xever  before  had  she  dreaded  his  return. 

Pandora's  Sorrow  (2). 

Pandora  determined  to  do  everything  she  could  to  bring 
back  the  blessings  lost  through  her  disobedience.  She  became 
very  patient  and  earnest  in  all  that  she  did.  At  last  when 
she  had  grozi'n  to  be  a  beautiful  old  woman  all  the  blessings 
were  hers  once  more. 


Letter. 

24  Cook  St., 
Brooklyn,  May  15,  1914. 
Dear  Annie : 

Yesterday  our  teacher  took  the  class  to  the  wood.  We 
searched  everywhere  for  the  early  spring  flowers.  The  butter- 
cups and  dandelions  are  just  beginning  to  blossom.  We 
gathered  violets  and  anemones.  We  enjoyed  ourselves  im- 
mensely. 

Your  classmate. 


Spelling. 

Ninth  Week. — Teach  difficult  words  in  the  last  four  lines 
of  "The  Owl."  Teach  italicized  words  in  Letter  III.  from 
William  to  oriole. 

Tenth  Week. — Teach  italicized  words  from  swallow  (Let- 
ter) to  slender  (Pandora  and  the  Wonderful  Box). 

Eleventh  Week. — Teach  italicized  words  from  fingers 
(Pandora  and  the  Wonderful  Box)  to  really  (The  Tempta- 
tion). 

Twelfth  Week. — Teach  italicized  words  from  belong  (The 
Temptation)   to  today. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Teach  italicized  words  from  showed 
(Letter)  to  blessings  (Pandora's  Sorrow). 

Fourteenth  Week. — Teach  italicized  words  from  lost  (Pan- 
dora's Sorrow)  to  classmate. 

Oral  Composition. 
Ninth  Week. 

Five  twenty-minute  periods  a  week.  During  the  oral  com- 
position period  children  are  to  be  encouraged  to  speak  upon 
some  given  subject,  or  to  give  sentences  or  tell  stories,  using 
a  correct  form  of  expression  that  has  been  emphasized. 

Topics :  Description  of  a  Piece  of  Furniture,  Getting  a 
Book  from  the  Library,  The  Fire  Drill.  Correct  expressions : 
Saw  (not  I  seen  her  yesterday).  She  did  it  on  purpose  (not 
she  extra  did  it). 

A  Visit  to  Prospect  Park. 
(Use  of  see,  saw,  seen.) 
Last  Saturday  my  uncle  took  me  to  Prospect  Park  to  see 
the  animals.  I  saw  the  keepers  feeding  the  bears.  The  sheep 
were  grazing  in  the  meadow.  I  saw  the  shepherd  dog  that 
helps  to  take  care  of  the  sheep.  I  have  often  seen  the  animals 
in  Prospect  Park.    I  like  to  watch  them. 

An  Accident. 

(To  correct:  She  extra  did  it.) 

Mary  takes  care  of  the  plants  in  our  room.  She  pours 
water  on  them  every  day.  Yesterday  Annie  pushed  her. 
Marv  spilled  some  water  on  the  floor.  Annie  did  not  push 
her  on  purpose.    It  was  an  accident. 

Tenth  Week. — Topics:  Our  Auditorium,  How  to  Get 
on  a  Car,  Table  Manners.  Correct  expressions:  My  pen  is 
missing  (not  it  fails  me  a  pen).  Adjectives  long  and  short, 
large  and  small. 

Elez'enth  Week. — Topics :  The  Letter  Carrier.  How  to 
(^Continued  on  page  140.) 
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Eleventh  Week. 

Prison  Ship  Martyrs  Monument. 

Durino-  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  ships  were  anchored 
in  Wallabout  Bay  and  used  as  prisons.  Two  vessels  at  a  time 
were  kept  in  service.  The  crew  on  board  each  ship  consisted 
of  a  captain,  mates,  stewards,  a  few  sailors  and  about  thirty 
soldiers.  Each  prisoner  was  carefully  searched  for  arms  and 
valuables.  The  steward  supplied  each  mess  with  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  biscuit,  pork  or  beef,  and  rancid  butter.  The  food 
was  of  the  poorest  kind,  and  of  itself  sufficient  to  breed  disease. 
The  prisoners  were  kept  in  the  holds  between  two  decks,  and 
the  lower  dungeon  was  for  foreigners  who  had  enlisted  in 
freedom's  cause.  The  horrors  endured  by  these  prisoners  are 
incredible. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  prisoners  were  released.  The 
old  Jersey  was  destroyed  and  its  decaying  timbers  became 
buried  in  the  mud. 

The  bones  of  the  prison  ship  martyrs  lay  for  many  years 
bleaching  on  the  banks  of  Wallabout  Bay,  where  they  had 
been  rudely  buried  by  the  British.  The  sight  of  these  bones 
strewn  upon  the  banks  of  the  bay  was  enough  to  awaken  the 
interest  of  the  nation.  At  last  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  be- 
came aroused,  and  in  1808  the  remains  were  removed  to  Jack- 
son Street  (now  Hudson  Avenue),  near  York  Street,  abutting 
the  Navy  Yard  wall,  and  a  corner  stone  erected. 

In  1842  a  large  number  of  citizens  applied  to  Congress  to 
remove  the  remains  to  a  more  private  place.  The  committee 
recommended  an  appropriation  to  secure  a  permanent  tomb 
and  monument.  In  1873  the  remains  were  carried  to  the  vault 
on  the  face  of  Fort  Greene,  and  since  then  a  monument  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Prison  Ship  Martyrs. 


Twelfth  Week. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Arch. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Memorial  Arch  in  Prospect 
Park  Plaza  was  proposed  by  Seth  Low  in  a  speech  at  Green- 
wood on  Decoration  Day.  The  Legislature  voted  $250,000, 
subscriptions  were  raised.  The  competition  for  a  suitable  de- 
sign was  won  by  John  H.  Duncan.  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
in  1889,  and  the  monument  was  finished  in  1892. 


Thirteenth  Week. 
Navy  Yard. 

The  United  States  reservation  known  as  the  Navy  Yard 
occupies  about  one  hundred  twelve  acres  in  the  bend  of  the 
river  to  which  the  Dutch  gave  the  name  Wallabout.  This  is 
the  chief  naval  station  of  the  United  States.  It  contains 
trophies  of  the  three  great  wars,  and  the  6,000  feet  of  water 
front  is  always  made  interesting  by  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  ships  of  war. 


Fourteenth  Week. 

Hunt's  Point. 

The  neck  to  the  west  of  Bronx  River  is  called  Hunt's  Point 
after  the  proprietor  of  1688.  It  really  consists  of  two  points, 
the  more  westerly  one  being  called  Barretto's  Point,  after 
Francis  Barretto,  a  wealthy  New  York  merchant  who  settled 
here  about  1840.  The  Indian  name  of  Hunt's  Point  was 
Oumnahung,  which  means  "a  long  high  place." 

Drake's  Park. 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake  Park  is  situated  at  Hunt's  Point 
and  contains  two  and  a  half  acres.  It  contains  the  old  Hunt 
burial  ground  and  the  grave  of  the  poet  Drake.  It  was  opened 
in  1910. 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York 
August  7,  1795.  He  studied  medicine  and  became  a  physician. 
He  was  of  Westchester  County  extraction,  the  names  of  Rod- 
man and  Drake  being  those  of  settlers  prominent  in  colonial 
days.  His  favorite  residence  was  at  Hunt's  Point,  where  he 
occupied  the  "Grange,"  a  rambling,  picturesque  old  structure. 
The  Bronx  River  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  point,  and 
along  its  banks  Drake  used  to  stroll  and  find  inspiration  for 
his  poetic  genius.    He  wrote  "The  American  Flag." 

GEOGRAPHY— 4A 

Plan  of  Work. 

{Continued  from   the  February   1914,   Monographs.) 

Eleventh  Week. 

(1)  Commerce  in  New  York  City.  (2)  Manufactures  and 
industries.     (3)  Financial  center. 

Tv\ELFTH  Week. 

(1)  Ferries.  (2)  Bridges.  (3)  Duties  of  citizens  in  help- 
ing firemen. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

(1)  New  York  under  the  Dutch — stories.  (2)  The  first 
school.     (3)  The  Dutch  governors. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

(1)  Avenues  and  streets  of  importance.  (2)  Stories  of 
New  York  continued — customs.  (3)  Clothing — men  and 
women. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

(1)  People  of  New  York  City — nationalites  and  occupa- 
tions. (2)  The  police  department — Enforcement  of  law,  order, 
protection.     (3)  Means  of  transportation. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

(1)  Points  of  interest.  (2)  Coming  of  the  English  to 
New  Amsterdam.  (3)  Police  department— arrest  of  criminals ; 
traffic  regulation. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

(1)  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Peter  Cooper.  (2)  Motions  of 
the  earth.  (3)  Continental  highlands — North  America  and 
South  America. 
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Eighteenth  Week. 
(1)  Highlands  of  Europe  and  Asia.     (2)  New  York  dur- 
ing French  and  Indian  War.     (3)  New  York  during  Revolu- 
tion.    (4)  Great  islands  of  the  earth — names  and  location. 

NiNTEENTii  Week. 
(1)    Great    seas,    bays    and    gulfs.      (2)    Inventions    and 
achievements :    Fulton's  steamboat,   Erie  Canal,  electric,  tele- 
graph,   Atlantic    cable.      (3)    Heroism    of    police;    duties    of 
citizens. 

Twentieth  Week. 
Reviezv. 


Dictation — 4A. 
"The  paragraphs  and  stanzas  written  from  dictation  should 
be  selected  for  their  inspiring  content  and  literary  form." — 
Syllabus. 

Lesson  I. 

"Plant  lilies,  and  lilies  will  bloom ; 

Plant  roses,  and  roses  will  grow ; 
Plant  hate,  and  hate  to  life  will  spring; 
Plant  love,  and  love  to  you  will  bring 

The  fruit  of  the  seed  you  sow." 

(From  Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader.) 

Lesson  II. 

Growing. 

A  little  rain,  and  a  little  sun, 

And  a  little  pearly  dew, 
And  a  pushing  up  and  a  reaching  out, 
Then  leaves  and  tendrils  all  about — 
A-h,  that's  the  way  the  flowers  grow. 
Don't  you  know? 

A  little  work,  and  a  little  play, 

And  lots  of  quiet  sleep ; 
A  cheerful  heart,  and  a  sunny  face. 
And  lessons  learned  and  things  in  place — • 
Ah,  that's  the  way  the  children  grow, 
Don't  you  know  ? 
(From  Good  Health  for  Girls  and  Boys ;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

Lesson  III. 

The  Spider. 

Once  a  cunning  little  spider  built  a  home  for  himself.  It 
was  on  a  kitchen  wall.  The  tidy  housemaid  brushed  the  web 
away.  Then  the  spider  built  another  home.  The  maid  brushed 
it  away.  Then  the  spider  built  another  home.  The  maid 
brushed  it  away.  Again  the  spider  spun  a  web.  This  time 
the  maid  did  not  brush  it  away.  She  let  the  persevering  little 
spinner  live  in  peace. 

(p-rom  Speaking  and  Writing  (I)  ;  American  Rook  Co.) 

Lesson  IV. 

"Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

— Tennyson. 


Lesson  V*. 

One  day  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  lay  on  the  ground 
under  a  rude  shed.  He  was  tired  and  sick  at  heart  and  almost 
hopeless  of  winning  the  victory  over  the  English  king,  with 
whom  he  was  at  war. 

As  he  lay  thinking,  he  saw  a  spider  over  his  head,  making 
ready  to  weave  her  web.  Six  times  she  tried  to  throw  her  frail 
thread  from  one  beam  to  another,  and  six  times  it  fell  short; 
but  the  spider  did  not  lose  hope.  With  still  more  care,  she 
made  ready  to  try  for  the  seventh  time — and  this  time  she 
succeeded.  "I,  too,  will  try  again !"  cried  Bruce ;  and  he,  too, 
was  successful. 


*The  longer  selections  will  take  two  lessons. 

Lesson  VI. 

A  well-educated  gentleman  may  not  know  many  languages ; 
may  not  be  able  to  speak  any  but  his  own ;  may  have  read  very 
few  books.  But  whatever  language  he  knows,  he  knows  pre- 
cisely ;  whatever  word  he  pronounces,  he  pronounces  rightly. 

RUSKIN. 

Lesson  VII. 

After  a  day  of  cloud  and  wind  and  rain 
Sometimes  the  setting  sun  breaks  out  again. 
And  touching  all  the  darksome  woods  with  light. 
Smiles  on  the  fields,  until  they  laugh  and  sing. 
Then,  like  a  ruby  from  the  horizon's  ring 
Drops  down  into  the  night.  — Longfellow. 

Lesson  VIII. 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures ;  he  leadeth 
me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul ;  He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness for  his  name's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and 
thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

— Part  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 

Lesson  IX. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13.  1913. 

Dear  Dorothy :  For  Christmas  I  received  a  book  of  fam- 
ous stories.  I  have  just  read  one  about  "Androclus  and  the 
Lion."    Do  you  know  this  story  ? 

Androclus  was  a  poor  slave  who  ran  away  from  his  cruel 
master  and  hid  in  a  cave.  There  he  fell  asleep,  but  was  awak- 
ened by  a  great  noise. 

A  lion  had  entered  the  cave  and  was  roaring  with  pain 
because  he  had  a  thorn  in  his  foot.  Androclus  pulled  it  out 
and  then  he  and  the  lion  lived  together  and  became  great 
friends. 

After  awhile,  Androclus  was  discovered  and  carried  back 
to  his  master  in  Rome,  where  he  was  thrown  into  a  cage  to 
fight  with  a  hungry  lion.  But  what  do  you  think?  When  the 
lion  came  in,  it  was  the  friendly  lion  of  the  cave,  and  instead 
of  eating  Androclus,  it  lay  down  at  his  feet  and  licked  them 
lovingly. 

Please  come  to  see  me  on  Saturday  and  we'll  read  another 
story  together.  Your  friend,  Annie. 
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Eleventh     Week. 

Gunpowder. 

The  origin  of  gunpowder  is  involved  in  uncertainty.  Some- 
times Roger  Bacon  is  spoken  of  as  its  inventor  because  he 
gives  directions  for  making  it  in  some  of  his  works  (Thir- 
teenth century). 

Berthold  Schwartz  is  also  called  the  discoverer  of  gun- 
powder,  1328. 

Legends  of  gunpowder  and  its  use  date  back  as  far  as 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  seems  that  gunpowder  was  well 
known  in  China  many  centuries  before  its  first  appearance  in 
Europe  and  that  it  gradually  worked  its  way  westward. 

We  know  that  by  1346  cannons  in  which  the  powder  was 
used  were  well  known  and  from  that  time  as  firearms  were 
developed  the  demand  for  the  powder  increased. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  powder  of  an  even  quality  per- 
sisted until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  that  any  substantial  im- 
provements in  apparatus  or  machinery  were  effected. 

Gunpowder  was  made  even  before  the  Revolution  in  the 
United  States. 

Twelfth  Week. 
Pericles. 

Pericles  was  the  greatest  statesman  of  ancient  Greece.  He 
received  a  careful  education  and  was  especially  influenced  by 
his  two  teachers,  Damon  and  Anaxagoras,  to  whose  teachings 
he  owed  his  independence  of  thought  and  freedom  from 
superstition. 

His  Hfe  was  conspicuous  for  dignity  and  aloofness.  His 
eloquence,  sagacity,  uprightness  and  patriotism  won  recogni- 
tion from  a  large  part  of  the  Athenians  and  for  thirty  years 
he  was  the  most  influential  leader  in  Athens. 

He  entered  public  life  attaching  himself  to  the  democratic 
party,  and  Athens  became  a  democracy  under  his  leadership. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  ancient  times  and 
a  great  lawyer.  His  father  had  been  a  law  giver  before  him. 
He  died  in  431  B.  C. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
Julius  Caesar. 

Julius  Caesar  lived  in  the  first  century  before  the  Christian 
era  began.  He  was  an  athlete  in  early  life  and  admirable  in  all 
manly  exercises,  especially  riding.  From  his  boyhood  it  was 
observed  of  him  that  he  was  the  truest  of  friends,  that  he 
avoided  quarrels,  and  was  most  easily  appeased  when  ofTended. 
He  was  very  kind  hearted  and  courteous. 

In  his  public  life  he  may  be  regarded  under  three  aspects — 
as  a  politician,  a  soldier,  a  man  of  letters. 

Like  Cicero,  Caesar  entered  public  life  at  the  bar.  He 
belonged  to  the  popular  party  by  birth,  but  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  plunge  into  political  agitation.  His  aims  were  practical. 
He  made  war  only  upon  injustice  and  oppression;  and  when 
he  commenced  as  a  pleader  he  was  noted  for  the  energy  with 
which  he  protected  a  client  whom  he  believed  to  have  been 
wronged.     His  powers  as  a  speaker  became  strikingly  remark- 


able. His  aim  as  an  orator  was  better  government,  the  pre- 
vention of  bribery  and  extortion,  and  the  distribution  among 
deserving  citizens  of  some  portion  of  the  public  land  which 
the  rich  were  stealing. 

When  anything  was  to  be  done  Caesar  always  selected  the 
man  who  was  best  able  to  do  it,  not  caring  who  or  what  he 
might  be  in  other  respects.  To  this  quality  of  finding  out  and 
choosing  fit  persons  to  carry  out  his  orders  may  be  ascribed 
the  wonderful  success  of  his  own  administration  and  the 
perfect  quiet  of  Gaul  after  the  end  of  the  conquest. 

Caesar  became  a  soldier  by  accident,  yet  no  commander 
ever  lived  who  showed  greater  military  genius.  His  greatest 
successes  were  due  to  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  which 
brought  him  on  the  enemy  before  they  heard  of  his  approach. 
No  obstacles  stopped  him  when  he  had  a  definite  end  in  view. 
Cruelty  originates  in  fear  and  Caesar  was  too  indifferent 
to  death  to  fear  anything.  He  betrayed  no  passion  but  hatred 
of  injustice.  He  moved  through  life  calm  and  irresistible  like 
a  force  of  nature. 

Cicero  has  said  that  in  oratory  Caesar  surpassed  those  who 
practiced  no  other  art.  Most  of  his  books  and  writings  are 
lost;  but  seven  books  of  commentaries  on  the  wars  in  Gaul, 
and  three  books  upon  the  civil  war,  remain.  In  his  writings 
Caesar  is  always  the  same — direct,  straightforward,  unmoved 
save  by  occasional  tenderness,  describing  with  simplicity  how 
the  work  which  had  been  forced  upon  him  was  accomplished. 
He  wrote  with  extreme  rapidity  in  the  intervals  of  other 
labor;  yet  there  is  not  a  word  misplaced,  not  a  sign  of  haste 
anywhere.  His  commentaries  are  far  superior  to  any  other 
Latin  composition  of  the  kind. 

Shakespeare's  play  "Julius  Caesar"  tells  of  Caesar's  later 
life.  In  44  B.  C.  he  returned  to  Rome  after  having  defeated 
Pompey's  sons  in  Spain.  He  had  been  appointed  consul  for 
ten  years  and  dictator  for  life.  Antony  had  offered  him  the 
royal  crown,  which  he  had  refused.  One  month  later  he 
fell  under  the  swords  of  the  assassins. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Alfred  the  Great. 

The  greatest  of  kings  who  ruled  over  England  in  early 
times  was  Alfred,  about  whom  many  stories  are  told. 

When  Alfred  was  a  boy  very  few  people  knew  how  to 
read,  but  Alfred  set  to  work  and  soon  accomplished  what  he 
had  set  himself  to  do.  Only  the  monks  and  their  pupils  knew 
how  to  read  in  those  days  and  even  the  greatest  men  could  not 
write  their  names. 

Alfred  loved  games  too.  He  grew  up  fond  of  sports  and 
hunting  as  well  as  of  reading  and  study.  He  became  a  brave 
soldier  and  a  favorite  with  all  the  people,  high  and  \o\\. 

After  his  father's  death,  three  of  his  sons  became  king  in 
turn.  For  many  years  England  had  been  troubled  by  the 
attacks  of  fierce  warriors  from  over  the  sea.  These  were  the 
Danes  who  were  bold  and  daring  in  fight  on  sea  and  land.  The 
English  kings  tried  to  drive  them  out,  and  won  many  battles 
against  them.  But  as  fast  as  one  band  was  defeated  another 
would  land  and  come  to  its  help. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  brother  Ethelred,  Alfred  became 
king.  He  had  to  fight  hard  for  his  kingdom  against  the  Danes. 
The  story  of  "King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes"  is  famous  in  history.. 
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After  many  misfortunes  in  war,  he  finally  conquered  the  Danes 
and  made  peace  with  them. 

Great  as  he  was  in  war,  he  was  still  greater  in  peace.  No 
king  did  more  for  the  real  happiness  of  his  people.  He  drew 
up  laws  for  protection  of  life  and  property.  He  showed  great 
favor  to  men  of  religion  and  learning.  He  was  himself  anxious 
to  learn  all  that  he  could.  He  translated  many  Latin  books 
into  English  for  the  use  of  his  people.  In  his  reign  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  was  begun.  This  was  the  story  of  England  from 
Caesar's  invasion  to  Alfred's  own  day. 

Alfred  is  said  to  have  invented  a  clever  way  of  telling  time. 
He  noticed  how  evenly  the  candles  used  in  his  palace  burnt 
down,  and  he  found  out  by  careful  trial  the  size  of  a  candle 
which  would  burn  exactly  three  inches  in  an  hour.  He  ordered 
candles  a  foot  long  to  be  made  and  marked  off  in  inches,  so 
that  each  inch  lasted  twenty  minutes,  and  the  candle  four 
hours. 

Before  his  death  he  had  more  trouble  with  the  Danes,  but 
finally  drove  them  out.  He  is  called  the  founder  of  the  British 
Navy.  He  took  great  pains  in  building  ships  which  were  able 
to  drive  away  the  ships  of  the  Danes. 

His  advice  to  his  son  was :  "Comfort  the  poor,  protect  and 
shelter  the  weak,  right  that  which  is  wrong." 

He  was  fifty-two  years  old  when  he  died.  His  body  was 
buried  in  a  cathedral  at  Winchester. 

Alfred's  people  loved  and  admired  him;  he  was  calm  and 
patient,  earnest  and  sincere,  eager  to  please  and  do  good,  and 
careless  of  his  own  pleasure.  Alfred  the  Truth-teller,  they 
called  him :  afterwards  known  as  Alfred  the  Great. 

GEOGRAPHY— 4B 

(Continued  from  the  February,   1914,  Monographs.) 
Europe. 

Tenth  Week. — Europe  is  east  of  North  America  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Hemis- 
phere. 

Except  Australia,  it  is  the  smallest.  It  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  United  States.    It  has  about  3,800,000  square  miles. 

Zones :  Europe  lies  in  the  North  Temperate  and  North 
Frigid  Zones. 

Bordering  waters  of  Europe.  Europe  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
west. 

Europe  has  many  indentations.  The  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  Sea  touch  Europe  on  the  North ;  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian  Sea 
touch  Europe  on  the  South.  The  Bay  of  Biscay  is  west  of 
France. 

Surface.  Crossing  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  one  finds 
several  high  ranges  of  mountains.  There  are  the  Alps,  the 
Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Carpathian,  the  Balkan,  and  the 
Caucasus  Mountains.  The  Ural  Mountains  are  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Europe.  The  northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe 
form  a  great  plain.    It  is  called  the  Great  Central  Plain. 

Rivers.  The  Rhine,  the  Rhone  and  the  Danube  Rivers  are 
famous  rivers  of  Europe.  These  rivers  are  navigal)le  as  are 
also  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula. 


In  Russia  there  are  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper  and  the  Duna 
Rivers. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Europe  is  warm.  Warm  winds 
blow  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  bring  much  water  vapor 
with  them,  consequently  there  is  much  rain.  The  warmest 
part  of  Europe  is  along  the  southern  coast.  The  coldest  parts 
are  in  the  far  north  near  the  Arctic  region. 

Eleventh  Week. — Animal  Life  of  Europe.  Bear,  fox, 
wolf,  ermine,  beaver,  sable,  reindeer,  chamois,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  sardines. 

Plant  Life.  Grain;  fruit;  pine  tree,  oak  and  ash  trees; 
grapes;  olive  groves;  oranges;  lemons;  mulberry  tree. 

People.  The  powerful  white  race  populate  Europe.  The 
people  are  engaged  in  manufacturing,  also  in  farming  and 
herding. 

Countries  of  Europe.  The  British  Isles  or  the  United 
Kingdom  comprise  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales. 

On  the  continent  is  France,  one  of  the  great  countries  of 
Europe.  To  the  north  and  east  are  found  the  countries  of 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Germany.  North  of  Germany  are 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden.  To  the  east  of  the  German 
Empire  is  Russia.  South  of  Germany  is  Austria-Hungary. 
On  the  shores  of  the  ^Mediterranean  Sea  is  Italy.  North  of 
it  is  thrifty  Switzerland.  Southwest  of  France  is  Spain,  and 
west  of  Spain  is  Portugal. 

The  Balkan  countries  are  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Mon- 
tenegro, Turkey.    South  of  Turkey  is  Greece. 

Minerals  of  Europe.  Iron,  silver,  salt,  quicksilver,  gold, 
copper. 

Cities  of  Europe.  London,  the  capital  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, is  the  greatest  city  of  the  world.  Paris  is  the  capital  of 
France.  Berlin  is  the  capital  of  the  German  Empire.  Rome, 
the  renowned  center  of  the  Great  Roman  Empire,  is  the  cap- 
ital of  Italy.  Russia  has  for  its  capital  St.  Petersburg  and 
Constantinople  is  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Athens, 
the  capital  of  Greece,  was  once  the  seat  of  art  and  learning. 
The  beautiful  capital  of  Austria-Hungary  is  Vienna. 

Spain,  Madrid  ;  Portugal,  Lisbon  ;  Denmark,  Copenhagen  ; 
Norway,  Christiania;  Sweden,  Stockholm. 

Twelfth  Week. — Draw  a  map  of  Europe,  locating  the 
British  Isles,  France,  Belgium,  Holland.  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Turkey  and  Greece. 

Locate  the  following  cities :  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Ber- 
lin, St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Rome,  Berne,  Constantinople, 
Athens,  Madrid  and  Lisbon. 

Locate  and  name  the  following  waters:  Bay  of  Biscay, 
North  Sea,  Baltic  Sea.  Caspian  Sea,  Black  Sea.  Adriatic  Sea, 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

Name  the  following  rivers :  Rhine.  Rhone,  Danube,  Elbe, 
Vistula.  Volga,  Dnieper,  Duna. 

Civics. — Compulsory  Education  Laws.  All  children  must 
attend  school  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age  and  are  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  school  course.  An  examination  must 
be  passed  and  working  papers  may  then  be  obtained.  A  child 
must  attend  evening  school  until  he  or  she  is  sixteen  years  of 
age.    A  birth  certificate  is  necessary  to  prove  a  pupil's  age. 


lis 
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HISTORY— 5A 

{Continued  frotn  the  March  1914,  Monographs.) 

Details  of  Work. 

Tenth  Week. 

The  Beginning  of  Colonization. 

Virginia — Virginia  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  about 
the  central  part.  The  climate  varies  in  temperature  from  great 
mildness  on  the  coast  to  extreme  cold  in  the  western  mountain 
regions.  The  surface  is  quite  irregular,  liaving  many  moun- 
tains, plateaus  and  plains. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England  two  companies,  the 
London  and  Plymouth,  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  coloniz- 
ing America.  The  London  Company  received  a  charter  from 
the  king  for  all  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Potomac.  Through 
the  efforts  of  this  company  the  first  permanent  settlement 
(Jamestown,  1607)  was  founded  in  America.  The  first  colon- 
ists consisted  of  men  who  could  not  be  successful.  Many  of  the 
emigrants  were  "gentlemen  unused  to  work,"  and  filled  with 
the  idea  of  getting  rich  quickly  and  then  returning  to  England. 
They  were  not  persevering  and  industrious,  but  were  fond 
of  gayety  and  luxurious  living. 

The  original  plan  of  colonial  life  (communism)  tended  to 
encourage  them  in  their  idleness  and  to  discourage  the  few 
who  were  industrious.  Trouble  with  the  Indians  added  to 
their  difficulties,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  settlement  almost 
failed.  The  colony  was  saved  by  Captain  John  Smith  who 
secured  food  from  the  Indians  and  forced  the  colonists  to  work. 
After  two  years  five  hundred  more  colonists  arrived.  The 
newcomers  were  mostly  jail  birds  or  ruffians,  John  Smith  was 
no  longer  there  to  direct  the  colony  and  soon  the  colonists 
became  a  prey  to  disease  and  famine.  The  colonists,  therefore, 
decided  to  return  to  England,  and  had  already  sailed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  James  River  when  they  met  Lord  Delaware  with 
three  ships,  bringing  an  abundance  of  supplies.  Again  the 
colony  was  saved. 

Lord  Delaware  was  soon  succeeded  by  Governor  Dale.  Dale 
brought  about  two  great  reforms  which  put  the  colony  on  its 
feet.  He  abolished  the  common  storehouse  (communism)  and 
gave  eack  settler  a  tract  of  land  for  himself  for  cultivation. 
From  then  on  the  colony  began  to  prosper.  Tobacco  was  suc- 
cessfully raised  with  large  profits  ;  the  people  realized  the  value 
of  hard  labor.  The  tobacco  industry,  nevertheless,  led  to  two 
great  evils,  the  indentured  servants  and  slavery.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  in  such  large  quantities  required  the  employ- 
ment of  many  men.  Criminals  were  taken  from  the  over- 
crowded prisons  of  England,  and  children  and  loafers  were 
kidnapped  and  sent  to  Virginia  as  employees.  These  were 
called  "Indentured  Servants,"  because  they  were  bound  to 
labor  for  a  term  of  years,  until  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

In  1619,  a  Dutch  captain,  while  coasting  along  Africa,  stole 
twenty  negroes.  He  brought  them  to  the  Jamestown  colony 
and  sold  them  as  slaves.  These  negroes  were  put  to  work  in 
the  tobacco  plantations  and  their  services  were  found  to  be 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  "Indentured  Servant."  The 
negro  could  stand  the  heat  better  than  the  white  man  and  be- 
cause of  this  cheap  labor,  slavery  soon  became  a  permanent 
institution  in  the  South. 

Eleventh  Week. 
Massachusetts — Plymouth  Colony. 
Massachusetts  is  in  the  northeastern   part  of  the  United 


States.  The  state  lies  partly  in  the  Appalachian  highland  region 
and  partly  in  the  low  plateau  and  coast  plain  of  New  England. 
The  deep  indentations  of  the  coasts  have  given  rise  to  the  name 
"Bay  State."  Excellent  harbors  are  formed  by  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  Buzzards  Bay.  Massachusetts  has 
severe  winters,  but  the  summers  are  usually  cool  and  delightful. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  many 
people  in  England  who  did  not  like  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  These  people  wished  to  purify  and  sim- 
plify the  Church  of  many  of  its  ceremonials  and  so  they  were 
called  Puritans.  Since  the  government  required  universal 
church  attendance  a  group  of  these  Puritans  found  it  necessary 
to  separate  from  the  Church  and  establish  their  own  religion. 
This  set  was  known  as  Separatists.  The  Puritans  were  per- 
secuted everywhere  in  England;  the  Separatists  were  treated 
even  more  harshly.  This  band  of  Separatists  therefore 
migrated  to  Leyden,  Holland,  where  they  could  enjoy  freedom 
of  worship.  They  lived  in  Holland  about  thirteen  years,  when, 
fearing  that  their  children  might  become  Dutch  instead  of 
English,  they  returned  to  England  and  obtained  permission 
from  the  King  to  settle  in  America.  These  are  the  people  that 
are  called  Pilgrims  on  account  of  their  wanderings  for  the 
sake  of  their  religion. 

In  1620,  102  Pilgrims  set  sail  from  England  in  a  ship  called 
the  Mayflower.  After  a  long  and  stormy  voyage  the  band 
landed  (Dec.  21,  1620)  at  a  place  which  had  been  called  Ply- 
mouth, by  John  Smith,  when  he  made  a  map  of  the  coast. 
Before  landing,  the  Pilgrims  drew  up  a  set  of  rules  which  all 
the  men  signed.  This  IMayflower  Compact  bound  them  to 
loyalty  to  the  king  and  to  the  making  of  "just  and  equal  laws 
for  the  general  good  of  the  colony."  Thus  they  began  with 
self-government,  every  man  having  an  equal  share.  The  colon- 
ists chose  John  Carver  as  their  governor.  The  suffering  during 
the  first  winter  was  severe  and  before  spring  half  their  number 
•was  dead.  When  the  Mayflower  returned  to  England  in  the 
spring,  not  one  asked  to  be  taken  back. 

The  leaders  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  were :  John  Carver,  the 
first  governor,  who  made  such  a  splendid  treaty  with  the 
Indians,  thus  insuring  the  safety  of  the  colonists ;  William 
Bradford,  who  was  elected  governor  of  the  colonies  annually 
for  thirty  years ;  and  Captain  Myles  Standish,  the  military 
leader  of  the  company,  without  whose  counsel  and  sword  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  colony  could  have  succeeded.  These  stout- 
hearted leaders  well  represented  the  character  of  the  Plymouth 
settlers. 

Tzvelfth  Week. 

Massaehusetts  Bay  Colony. 

The  trouble  in  England  that  caused  the  Pilgrims  to  migrate 
grew  worse  as  the  years  went  on.  In  1625  Charles  I.  became 
King  of  England.  He  was  worse  than  his  father  James  I. 
had  ever  been  and  the  Puritans  were  persecuted  with  shameful 
cruelty.  Among  the  Puritans  at  home  were  now  many  men 
of  great  wealth  and  high  standing.  Many  of  these  were  watch- 
ing the  Pilgrim  settlement  at  Plymouth,  ready  to  come  to 
America,  themselves,  if  the  chances  seemed  good.  Encouraged 
by  the  success  of  the  Pilgrims,  many  Puritans  began  to  follow 
their  example.  In  1628  a  company  of  60  Puritans  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Endicott  migrated  to  America  and  settled 
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at  Salem,  Alass.  Soon  after  the  company  with  many  new 
members  got  a  charter  from  the  king,  which  gave  it  more  rights 
and  a  much  better  standing.  The  Company  was  now  called 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company. 

When,  in  1629,  Charles  I.  continued  his  tyrannical  rule  in 
England  tw'elve  leading  Puritans  met  in  consultation  and 
agreed  to  head  a  great  emigration  to  the  New  World,  where 
with  their  charter  they  could  enjoy  a  democratic  government. 
In  1630,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Winthrop,  about  1000 
Puritans  sailed  for  Massachusetts  and  made  settlements  at 
Boston,  Qiarlestown,  Roxbury  and  Watertown.  John  Win- 
throp was  made  the  first  governor.  Like  the  Plymouth  colony 
they  established  a  democratic  government,  but  unlike  the 
Pilgrims  these  men  were  men  of  wealth  and  culture. 

To  those  who  lived  in  ease  in  England,  the  new  life  was 
extremely  hard.  The  food  supply  was  scarce.  One  of  their 
number  wrote :  "Bread  was  so  very  scarce  that  sometimes  I 
thought  the  very  crusts  from  my  father's  table  would  have 
been  very  sweet  to  me.  When  I  could  have  meal  and  water 
and  salt  boiled  together,  it  was  so  good  who  could  wish  for 
better?"  Many  of  the  colonists  grew  sick  and  about  two 
hundred  died,  but  there  w^ere  no  complaints.  They  kept  on 
working  and  finally  made  their  colony  both  a  strong  and  pros- 
perous one. 

The  settlers  of  Massachusetts  came  as  parties  and  each  one 
started  a  church  and  town  for  itself.  The  parish  and  the  town 
were  one.  The  Puritans  were  a  very  selfish  people.  They  had 
no  use  for  anyone  who  did  not  have  their  religion  and  they 
persecuted  all  non-believers.  Quakers  were  not  admitted  to 
their  colony.  They  forced  that  kind-hearted  man,  Roger 
Williams,  to  leave  the  colony  because  he  preached  against  the 
bigoted  ideas  of  the  Puritans.  The  Church  was  a  part  of  the 
government  as  much  as  it  was  in  England,  only  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent church. 

The  Puritans  did  not  neglect  their  education.  In  1636 
Harvard  College  was  founded  at  Cambridge.  About  ten  years 
later  laws  were  passed  that  practically  made  education  compul- 
sory in  all  the  settlements. 

Chief  among  the  leaders  were  John  Winthrop,  a  man  of 
strong  and  beautiful  character  who  made  a  very  wise  governor  : 
and  Roger  Williams,  a  man  who  believed  in  religious  toleration 
for  all  and  fair  dealings  with  the  Indians. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
Nezv  York. 

New  York  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  surface  of  the  state  is  made  up  of 
four  regions  of  mountains  and  plateaus  and  three  great  valleys. 
The  highlands  are  the  Adirondacks,  Catskills,  and  the  Hud- 
son highlands.  The  lowlands  are  Hudson,  Lake  Ontario  and 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Mohawk  Valleys.  New  York  has  cold 
winters,  but  the  summers  are  usually  cool. 

In  1626,  Peter  Minuit  was  sent  over  from  Holland  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony.  In  that  year  he  founded  New  York  City 
which  he  purchased  from  the  Indians  with  beads  and  trinkets 
worth  about  twenty-four  dollars.  The  early  settlers  opened  a 
very  successful  trade  with  the  Indians,  with  whom  they  kept 
on  good  terms.  The  colonists,  however,  did  not  cultivate  the 
soil  in  their  desire  to  get  rich  very  quickly  and  therefore  their 
settlements  did  not  prosper. 

To  encourage  the  emigration  of  more  settlers,  who  perhaps 


would  give  some  of  their  attention  to  the  soil,  the  government 
of  Holland  granted  a  new  charter  to  the  West  India  Company 
by  which  the  patroon  system  was  established.  Any  member  of 
the  company  who  w'ould  take  or  send  out  fifty  settlers  was  given 
a  large  tract  of  land.  Such  a  landowner,  or  Patroon,  might 
own  an  estate  with  a  water  front  of  sixteen  miles  if  on  but  one 
side  of  the  river,  or  of  eight  miles  if  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  Patroon  might  extend  his  estate  as  far  inland  as  he  wished. 
The  Indians  were  to  be  paid  for  the  land,  but  it  was  easy  to 
settle  with  them,  for  they  placed  little  value  on  the  land.  Be- 
tween the  Patroon  and  tenant  the  following  agreements  were 
made : 

Patroon  1.  To  pay  expenses  of  emigrant's  passage  from 
Holland. 

2.  To  stock  a  farm  for  him  on  his  estate  with  horses, 
cattle  and  all  necessary  agricultural  implements,  at  a  small 
rent,  and  free  from  taxes. 

3.  To  provide  and  support  a  minister  and  a  school-teacher. 
Tenant,  1.     To  cultivate  the  Patroon's  land  for  ten  years, 

and  not  leave  it  without  permission. 

2.  To  give  the  Patroon  first  opportunity  to  buy  any  grain 
or  other  produce  he  might  have  to  sell. 

3.  To  bring  all  disputes  to  the  Patroon's  court,  of  which 
the  Patroon  himself  was  judge. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Nezt'  York  (Continued). 

A  number  of  wealthy  members  of  the  company  came  to 
New  Netherlands  and  took  up  great  tracts  of  land,  on  both 
the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Rivers.  By  thus  bringing  in  so 
many  farmers  and  improving  the  country,  they  gave  strength 
to  the  colony  and  made  the  settlement  a  permanent  one.  Then 
began  the  cutting  down  of  forest  trees,  the  planting  of  fields 
and  the  building  of  strong  houses.  After  a  ten  years'  trial  of 
the  Patroon  system,  it  was  found  for  the  good  of  the  colony 
something  was  needed  for  giving  poor  men  a  chance  to  farm 
for  themselves.  Accordingly  many  grants  of  small  farms 
were  given  to  these  people.  This  produced  good  results  and 
the  colony  grew  in  numbers  and  in  strength. 

There  was  very  little  political  freedom  in  the  colony.  The 
Patroon  was  at  once  owner,  ruler  and  judge,  while  the  tenant 
must  necessarily  bow  to  the  wishes  of  his  master.  The  govern- 
ors sent  over  from  Holland  also  ruled  with  absolute  power, 
thus  adding  to  the  burden  of  the  settler.  As  the  years  passed, 
the  people  came  to  dislike  the  rules  of  the  governors,  and  they 
chafed  under  the  control  of  the  Patroons.  The  Dutch  turned 
their  eyes  with  envy  to  their  New  England  neighbors,  who, 
in  their  town  meeting  enjoyed  local  self-government.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Dutch  were  willing  to  forsake  their 
country  in  1664  and  seek  the  representative  government  of  the 
English. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch  were  the  great  naval  and  commer- 
cial rivals  of  England.  The  English  were  jealous  of  their  rivals 
because  of  (1)  the  lucrative  fur-trade  of  the  Dutch,  (2)  the 
Dutch  held  the  best  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  (3)  New 
Netherlands  separated  the  English  colonies  north  and  south  and 
England  thought  it  advisable  that  a  union  of  the  colonies  should 
be  attempted.  England  now  suddenly  brought  forward  her 
claim  to  New  Netherlands,  basing  her  claims  on  the  discovery 
of  the  Cabots.  Accordingly,  in  1664.  while  Holland  and  Eng- 
land were  at  peace,  Charles  II.  sent  over  a  fleet  to  attack  the 
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Dutch  colony  in  the  new  world.  The  governor  of  the  colony, 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  attack.  He 
bravely  tried  to  arouse  the  Dutch  to  defend  their  settlement. 
The  people,  however,  were  tired  of  the  misrule  of  the  Dutch 
and  were  glad  to  accept  a  change.  Thus,  without  a  blow, 
New  Amsterdam  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Charles  II. 
gave  the  territory  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
name  of  New  Amsterdam  was  changed  to  New  York  in  his 
honor. 

Chief  of  the  leaders  of  the  colony  was  the  one-legged  gov- 
ernor Peter  Stuyvesant.  Although  a  tyrant  in  his  rule,  the 
governor  did  many  things  to  warrant  calling  him  a  leader  of 
the  colony.  The  colony  needed  a  strong  man  like  Stuyvesant 
or  the  colony,  perhaps,  would  not  have  held  together.  At  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  the  colony,  Stuyvesant's  appeal  to  the 
people  not  to  yield  was  characteristic  of  his  strong  nature.  "I 
would  rather  be  carried  to  my  grave,"  he  cried,  "than  surrender 
to  the  English." 

HISTORY— SB. 
(Continued  from  the  March,  1914,  Number.) 

Details  of  Work. 

Eighth  Week — The  American  Revolution. 

Causes  of  the  Revolution  in  General. 

(1)  Remote,  (a)  England's  desire  to  rule  the  colonies 
absolutely,  (b)  The  colonies'  love  of  freedom  and  objection 
to  this  desire.  (2)  Secondary,  (a)  Unjust  treatment  by  the 
English,  (b)  Navigation  acts.  (3)  Immediate,  (a)  Taxa- 
tion without  representation,  (b)  Writs  of  Assistance  (1761). 
(c)  Stamp  Act  (1765).  (d)  Townshend  Act  (1767).  (e) 
Mutiny  Act  (1768).  (f)  Boston  Massacre  (1770).  (g)  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party  (1773).  (h)  Boston  Port  Bill  (1774). 
The  Navigation  Acts. 

The  Navigation  Acts  and  Laws  of  Trade  required  that : 

(1)  All  trade  between  the  colonies  should  be  carried  on 
in  ships  built  in  England.  Result — Shipbuilding  industry  in 
colonies  ruined. 

(2)  The  colonies  should  export  their  products,  as  sugar, 
tobacco,  iron,  furs  and  lumber,  only  to  England  or  English 
colonies.  Result — The  act  cut  off  our  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries, and  forced  the  colonies  to  sell  their  goods  cheaply  so 
as  to  give  England  her  profit. 

(3)  All  European  goods  must  be  bought  in  England,  and 
brought  over  to  the  colonies  in  English  vessels.  Result — The 
colonists  were  at  the  mercy  of  English  merchants,  and  had 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  European  goods. 

(4)  Colonists  must  not  manufacture  any  article  that  was 
manufactured  in  England!  Result — Manufacturing  in  the 
colonies  crippled. 

The  Navigation  Acts  were  first  passed  in  1651,  at  the 
time  when  Cromwell  wished  to  cripple  the  colonial  trade  of 
her  great  maritime  rival,  the  Dutch.  The  Navigation  Acts 
served  their  purpose,  and  did  transfer  all  the  colonial  trade  to 
England.  But  England  forgot  to  remove  these  obnoxious 
laws.  For  more  than  a  century  they  remained  as  laws  of  the 
land.  The  colonists  evaded  the  laws,  and  began  smuggling. 
They  had  to  do  this  to  make  any  profit.  England  knew  this, 
and  at  that  time  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  smuggling  or 
to  adjust  the  laws.  Her  ministers  were  shiftless,  and  let  matters 
alone.  The  colonists  accustomed  themselves  to  the  art  of 
smuggling,  and  it  some  places  it  was  done  openly.    The  Revo- 


lutionary War  began  when  England  tried  to  enforce  the 
antiquated  Navigation  Laws,  and  to  stop  the  "habit"  of  smug- 
gling. 

Ninth  Week. 

Preliminary  Incidents. 

Writs  of  Assistance  (1761) — James  Otis :  One  of  the  means 
used  to  enforce  the  navigation  laws  and  prevent  smuggling 
was  the  "Writs  of  Assistance."  The  "Writs"  were  search 
warrants  that  gave  officers  the  right  to  break  into  houses  and 
search  for  smuggled  goods.  James  Otis,  of  Massachusetts,  at- 
tacked them  in  a  speech,  declaring  they  were  not  legal,  and 
that  "taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny." 

Stamp  Act  (1765) — Patrick  Henry:  This  act  required  the 
colonists  to  place  stamps  on  all  legal  papers,  public  documents, 
newspapers,  and  almanacs.  Legal  papers  not  stamped  were  to 
be  of  no  value  in  law.  Patrick  Henry,  a  young  Virginia  law- 
yer, and  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  de- 
clared that  the  assembly  of  Virginia  had  the  sole  right  to  tax 
the  people  of  that  province.  His  speech  is  well  remembered. 
"Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and 

George    the    Third    "      "Treason!     Treason!     shouted 

some  of  the  members  "may  profit  by  their  example.     If 

that  be  treason  make  the  most  of  it !" 

Boston  Massacre  (1770) — British  soldiers  had  been  sent 
over  from  England  to  collect  the  "hated"  taxes.  There  were 
frequent  quarrels  between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers  in  Bos- 
ton. The  Boston  massacre  was  the  result  of  a  collision  be- 
tween the  two.  The  soldiers  fired  into  a  crowd  of  men  and 
boys,  killing  four  persons  and  wounding  several  others.  In- 
dignation was  widespread.  The  next  day  an  immense  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  old  South  Meeting  House. 

Committees  of  Correspondence — Samuel  Adams :  Samuel 
Adams  was  the  leader  of  the  Bostonians  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
He  proposed  that  each  town  appoint  a  committee  to  communi- 
cate with  committees  of  other  towns,  about  the  wrongs  of  the 
colonies.  These  committees  were  known  as  Committees  of 
Correspondence." 

Boston  Tea  Party  (1773) — England  was  alarmed  at  the 
anger  of  the  colonists  and  removed  all  taxes  except  the  tax  on 
tea.  When  ships  loaded  with  tea  came  to  Boston  a  meeting 
was  held  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  Adams  and  a  com- 
mittee was  sent  to  ask  the  governor  to  send  the  tea  ships  back. 
The  governor  refused  to  do  this.  Then  a  body  of  men  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  boarded  the  ships  and,  breaking  open  the 
chests,  emptied  the  tea  into  the  harbor.  This  is  known  as  the 
Boston  Tea  Party. 

Boston  Port  Bill  (1774)— This  bill  was  passed  to  punish 
Boston  for  the  "Tea  Party."  This  act  closed  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton until  the  tea  was  paid  for.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of 
distress.  Through  the  Committees  of  Correspondence  the 
other  colonies  were  notified.  They  at  once  sent  food  and 
money  to  help  the  people  of  Boston. 

Continental  Congress  (1774) — In  this  year  it  was  decided 
that  delegates  from  all  the  colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia  to  talk 
over  the  means  of  resisting  oppression.  The  congress  met  in 
Carpenter's  Hall. 

Tenth  Week. 
Chief  Events. 

Lexington  and  Concord  (1775) — In  Massachusetts,  under 
the  lead  of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  the  people  be- 
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gan  to  collect  arms  and  drill  men.  These  men  were  known  as 
"minute  men,"  because  they  were  trained  to  be  ready  to  fight 
at  a  minute's  notice.  These  supplies  were  hidden  in  Concord, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  General  Gage,  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  heard  of  this  new  movement  and  sent 
out  troops  to  arrest  the  leaders  and  destroy  these  stores.  But 
the  Bostonians  were  on  the  watch  and  with  the  help  of  Paul 
Revere,  the  minute  men  were  warned  of  the  coming  peril. 
When  the  British  reached  Lexington,  a  town  on  the  road  to 
Concord,  they  were  surprised  to  see  the  "minute  men"  drawn 
up  on  the  green.  General  Pitcaim,  the  British  commander, 
called  upon  them  to  disperse,  but  the  "minute  men"  did  not 
budge.  The  British  fired,  killing  a  few  men.  The  Revolution- 
ary War  had  begun. 

The  red  coats  marched  on  to  Concord  and  destroyed  all  the 
military  stores  the  Americans  had  not  had  time  to  hide.  Here 
again  the  British  met  a  group  of  "minute  men,"  who  held  their 
ground  against  their  fire.  But  now  the  Americans  began 
flocking  to  the  scene  of  battle  from  all  sides  and  the  British 
were  forced  to  retreat  to  Boston.  On  the  march  the  red  coats 
were  fired  upon  by  Americans  who  hid  behind  trees,  fences, 
rocks,  etc.  The  British  were  only  saved  by  meeting  on  the  way 
reinforcements  from  Boston. 

Bunker  Hill  (1775) — General  Howe,  now  commander  of 
the  British  forces  in  place  of  General  Gage,  decided  to  occupy 
the  hills  known  as  Bunker  Hill  and  Breed's  Hill,  overlooking 
Boston.  If  the  Americans  secured  these  hills  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  British  to  remain  in  Boston.  But  the  Amer- 
icans were  too  quick  for  Howe,  for,  on  the  night  of  June  16, 
Colonel  Prescott,  with  one  thousand  men,  seized  Breed's  Hill 
and  began  to  throw  up  fortifications.  All  night  they  toiled 
and  threw  up  earthworks.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  Brit- 
ish the  next  morning.  Howe  determined  to  assault  the  hill 
and  he  sent  three  thousand  picked  British  veterans  for  the 
work.  As  the  British  marched  up  the  hill,  Prescott,  knowing 
their  powder  was  scanty,  said  to  his  men :  "Aim  low !  Wait 
till  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes."  They  did  wait,  and  then 
poured  forth  such  a  volley  that  the  British  lines  broke  and  re- 
treated in  disorder.  The  red  coats  made  a  second  charge  and 
again  were  repulsed.  They  tried  a  third  time  and  captured 
the  hill,  as  the  Americans  had  run  out  of  powder.  The  Brit- 
ish won  the  day,  but  with  heavy  losses.  The  Americans  won 
a  great  moral  victory,  because  they  proved  to  the  British  that 
our  raw  recruits  could  withstand  the  fire  of  their  regulars. 

Washington  Appointed  Commander-in-Chief — Meanwhile  a 
second  Continental  Congress  had  met  at  Philadelphia.  It  re- 
solved that  the  colonies  should  unite  against  England,  that  an 
army  should  be  raised,  and  that  George  Washin^on  should  be 
appointed  commander-in-chief.  On  July  3,  1775,  Washington 
formally  took  command  of  the  American  army  under  the  fa- 
mous elm  still  standing  at  Cambridge  near  Harvard  University. 
His  army  was  in  no  condition  for  fighting  and  for  the  next 
eight  months  he  trained  and  disciplined  his  troops. 

Evacuation  of  Boston  (1776) — Early  in  March,  1776, 
Washington  seized  Dorchester  Heights  on  the  south  side  of 
Boston,  fortified  them,  and  gave  Howe  his  choice  of  fighting  or 
retreating.  The  British  remembered  Bunker  Hill  and  so 
thought  it  wise  to  evacuate  Boston.  Howe  and  his  army  sailed 
for  Halifax,  March  17,  1776. 


Eleventh  Week. 

Declaration  of  Independence  (July  4,  1776) — Ever  since 
the  first  shot  was  fired  at  Lexington  many  people  believed  that 
the  independence  of  the  colonies  must  be  secured.  The  Con- 
tinental Congresses  had  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to 
England  with  petitions  of  conciliation,  but  in  vain.  Early  in 
June,  1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  obeying  the  voice 
of  his  colony,  introduced  in  Congress  (second  Continental) 
his  famous  resolution  of  independence  for  the  colonies.  The 
other  colonies  stood  by  Virginia  and  the  Congress  appointed  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  chairman,  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman  and  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  to  draft  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  As  Jef- 
ferson was  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  duty  of  writing 
the  declaration  was  given  to  him.  The  famous  paper  was 
formally  adopted  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Julv  4, 
1776. 

The  Declaration  consisted  of  five  parts — (1)  The  Preamble. 
(Reasons  for  publishing  the  Declaration.)  "When,  in  the 
course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation." 

(2)  A  Definition  of  Liberty,  (a)  All  men  are  created 
equal;  (b)  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  (c)  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

(3)  Statement  of  the  Causes  of  the  Revolution  {27  causes 
mentioned) — The  important  ones  are:  (a)  For  quartering 
large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us;  (b)  for  protecting 
them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which 
they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States  (Boston 
massacre)  ;  (c)  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world  (Navigation  Acts)  ;  (d)  for  imposing  taxes  on  us  with- 
out our  consent  (Stamp  Act  and  Townshend  Act)  ;  (e)  for 
transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses ; 
(f)  for  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neigh- 
boring province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government, 
and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  ex- 
ample and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule 
into  these  colonies  (Massachusetts — Boston  Port  Bill). 

(4)  Declaration  of  Independence — We,  therefore,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  .  .  .  do,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these  united  colon- 
ies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  states. 
.  .  .  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
honor. 

(5)  The  Signatures — John  Hancock,  as  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  signed  first.  Then  each  member  of  the 
Congress  signed  his  name.  Some  of  the  56  signers  are:  John 
Adams,  Samuel  Adams  (Massachusetts),  Phillip  Livingston 
(New  York),  Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Morris  (Pennsyl- 
vania), Thomas  Jefferson,  Richard  Henry  Lee  (Virginia). 
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HISTORY— 6A. 

(Continued  from  the  March   1914,  Monographs.) 

Growth  and  Progress. 
Eleventh  Week. 
(1)  Acquisition  of  Florida  and  events  leading  up  to  same, 
1819.     (2)  DeWitt  Clinton  and  the  Erie  Canal. 

Great  Inventions. 
Tzvelfth  Week. 
( 1 )  Watts  ;  the  railroads  and  home  making  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.     (2)  Morse  and  the  telegraph.     (3)   McCor- 
mick  and  the  reaper.     (4)  Howe  and  the  sewing  machine. 

Details  of  Work. 

Ninth  Week. 

New  Leaders. 

Andrew  Jackson  (1767-1845). 

Andrew  Jackson,  the  seventh  president  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1767.  In  his  youth  he  was 
forced  to  struggle  with  poverty,  and  received  almost  no  school- 
ing. Andrew,  though  but  13  years  old,  fought  under  Sumter 
in  the  Revolution,  and  remained  with  the  army  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  In  1784  he  began  the  study  of  law  and  at  Salisbury, 
N.  C,  where  in  1788  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Almost  im- 
mediately he  became  the  public  prosecutor  of  Eastern  Tennes- 
see. Jackson  performed  his  duties  with  great  efficiency  and 
became  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  community.  In 
1796  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  modeled  the 
constitution  and  organized  the  state  of  Tennessee.  He  was 
elected  first  representative  to  Congress  (1796-97),  United 
States  Senator  (1797-8)  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee  (1798-1804). 

He  served  with  distinction  in  the  War  of  1812  and  defeat- 
ed the  English  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  December,  1814. 
The  result  of  this  action  gave  General  Jackson  a  great  and 
enduring  popularity.  After  Spain  had  ceded  Florida  to  the 
United  States  he  was  made  governor  of  the  territory,  and  sub- 
sequently was  chosen  United  States  senator  from  Tennessee. 
In  1828  he  was  elected  President  by  the  Democrats  and  in  1832 
was  re-elected  by  a  still  more  overwhelming  majority.  His 
presidency  was  marked  by  his  long  and  bitter  fight  against  the 
second  United  States  bank,  by  his  adoption  of  the  "Spoils  Sys- 
tem," by  his  firm  stand  against  nullification  in  South  Carolina, 
and  by  his  firm  stand  against  national  internal  improvements. 
He  retired  from  office  with  undiminished  popularity  and  died 
in  1845. 

Daniel  Webster  (1782-1852). 
Daniel  \\'ebster,  American  statesman,  lawver  and  orator, 
was  born  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Januar>'  18,  1782.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  in  1801.  He  now  began  to  study  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805.  He  rapidly  won  distinction 
at  the  bar,  although  he  also  became  interested  in  politics.  He 
served  two  terms  as  a  representative  (1813-1817).  Webster 
then  removed  to  Boston  and  established  what  was  probably 
the  largest  and  most  important  practice  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  now  recognized  to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  constitu- 
tional lawyers.  On  December  22,  1820,  he  delivered  at  Plv- 
mouth,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  a  re- 
markable oration.     This,  and  his  oration  (1825)  at  the  laving 


of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  American  orators. 

In  1822  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  in  Congress.  In 
1827  he  joined  the  United  States  senate  and  served  until  1841. 
In  that  body  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster  were  an  extraordinary 
triumvirate.  In  1830  he  made  his  famous  two-day  speech  in  the 
senate  in  the  debate  with  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina  on 
the  right  of  "nullification."  His  argument  convinced  the  ma- 
jority of  people  and  led  to  a  proper  interpretation  of  that  idea. 
In  1840  Webster  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  under  Har- 
rison and  negotiated  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  which  fixed 
the  boundary  of  the  Oregon  territory.  In  1845  he  again  served 
as  senator  from  IMassachusetts.  During  the  discussion  over 
the  admission  of  California  in  1850  Webster  made  another 
great  speech  (March  7)  which  was  influential  in  bringing 
about  the  famous  compromise  measure  of  1850.  W'ebster  died 
on  October  24,  1852.  To  Webster  we  owe  it  especially  that 
he  convinced  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Federal  government  was  a  Union  and  that  it 
had  all  powers  necessary  to  its  maintenance  and  preservation. 
The  establishment  of  Webster's  principles  saved  the  Union 
from  dissolution. 

Tenth  Week. 

Henry  Clay  (1777-1852). 

Henry  Clay,  American,  orator  and  statesman,  was  born  m 
Hanover  county,  Virginia,  in  1777. '  His  father  died  when 
Henry  was  4  years  old,  leaving  his  family  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. Henry  received  little  schooling,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  his  contributing  to  the  support  of  his  family.  He  stud- 
ied law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1797,  and  in  practice  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  met  with  immediate  success.  From  the  first, 
however,  his  chief  interest  was  in  politics. 

In  1799  he  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  convention  in 
which  he  vigorously  advocated  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  but 
he  lost  his  appeal.  In  1808  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
in  Congress,  of  which  he  became  Speaker.  In  1811  he  became 
a  member  of  the  senate,  in  which  he  attracted  attention  by  ad- 
vocating the  protection  of  American  industries.  After  his  term 
in  this  house  he  was  again  re-elected  to  the  lower  house,  where 
he  stayed  until  his  nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1824.  Clay 
was  defeated  in  this  election  but  he  secured  the  election  of  John 
Q.  Adams.  He  acted  as  Secretary  of  State  from  1825  to  1829. 
He  subsequently  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  senate 
from  1831  to  1842,  and  from  1849  until  his  death  at  Washing- 
ton on  June  29,  1852. 

Clay's  career  is  characterized  by  his  struggle  for  the  presi- 
dency, which  he  eagerly  coveted.  Clay,  however,  is  remem- 
bered for  his  important  services  in  Congress.  His  two  most 
important  subjects  were  protection  and  slavery.  From  the 
beginning  he  favored  protection,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  protective  tariff.  As  regards  slavery  he  took  a 
middle  ground,  pleasing  neither  the  North  nor  South.  His 
position  enabled  him  to  act  the  part  of  mediator,  and  he  be- 
came known  as  the  "Great  Pacificator."  In  this  role  he  brought 
about  his  three  great  compromises :  Missouri  compromise 
(1820),  Compromise  tariff  of  1833,  and  Compromise  of  1850. 
John  C.  Calhoun  (1782-1850). 

John  C.  Calhoun,  American  statesman,  was  born  in  South 
Carolina  on  March  18,  1782.     His  father  died  soon  afterward 
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and  he  was  reared  by  his  mother  on  a  farm,  receiving  very  little 
schooling.  He  studied  at  Yale  and  graduated  in  1804.  He 
then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807.  Not 
being  successful  as  a  lawyer,  he  devoted  himself  to  politics. 

He  ser\'ed  in  South  Carolina  legislature  in  1808  and  1809 
and  from  1811  to  1817  was  a  Democratic  representative  in 
Congress,  in  which  he  soon  made  himself  a  leader  and  proved 
his  exceptional  ability  as  a  debater.  From  1817  to  1825  he 
was  Secretary  of  War  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Monroe,  and 
as  such  reorganized  the  army  and  greatly  increased  its  effi- 
ciency. From  1825  to  1832  he  served  as  vice-president  of  the 
United  States.  He  resigned  the  vice-presidency  in  1832  in 
order  to  support  his  "nullification"  theory  and  to  fight  for  the 
cause  of  his  state.  He  entered  the  United  States  senate,  in 
which  he  served,  except  in  1844-45,  until  his  death  in  1850. 
The  early  part  of  Calhoun's  career  (before  1825)  was  marked 
by  broad  and  national  views.  He  supported  the  protective 
tariff,  internal  improvements,  etc.  After  1825  he  became  a 
strong  advocate  of  free  trade  and  states'  rights.  In  the  senate 
he  made  himself  the  champion  of  the  South.  He  defended 
slavery  as  a  "positive  good,"  and  advantage  alike  to  the  negro 
and  the  owner.  He,  of  all  men.  supported  the  Southern  views 
and  kept  up  the  struggle  between  the  two  factions.  Webster, 
his  chief  political  opponent,  said  of  him  that  nothing  "low  or 
meanly  selfish  came  near  the  head  or  the  heart  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn." 

Eleventh  Week. 

Growth  and  Progress. 
Acquisition  of  Florida  (1819). 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  Florida  was  ceded  to  Spain 
by  England.  During  the  war  of  1812  the  Spaniards  expressed 
their  sympathy  with  the  English  by  allowing  them  to  build 
forts  in  Florida  and  to  arm  the  Seminole  Indians  living  there. 
A  border  warfare  took  place  which  embittered  the  southern 
states  against  the  Spaniards.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812 
the  border  warfare  continued.  Many  runaway  slaves  had 
joined  the  Indians  and  together  they  frequently  attacked  the 
Georgia  planters,  burning  houses,  murdering  families  and  car- 
rying ofT  property.  It  was  very  hard  to  fight  these  savages  in 
the  swamps  and  thickets  of  Florida  and  the  planters  were  at  a 
loss  what  to  do.  Spain  made  no  efi^ort  to  stop  the  atrocities. 
Finally,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  with  a  body  of  troops,  was 
sent  by  the  United  States  to  stop  this  bitter  border  warfare. 
Jackson,  utterly  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  Seminoles  were 
on  Spanish  soil,  entered  West  Florida,  took  St.  Marks  and 
Pensacola,  hanged  two  English  traders  as  spies,  captured  the 
two  rebellious  chiefs  and  completely  destroyed  the  Indian 
power  in  Florida.  These  acts  were  open  war  against  Spain. 
Trouble  was  avoided  by  our  purchasing  Florida.  The  pur- 
chase was  made  in  1819  for  $5,000,000.  The  territory  included 
about  60,000  square  miles,  larger  than  the  area  of  New  York 
State.  At  the  same  time  we  gave  up  to  Spain  all  claim  to  the 
country  later  known  as  Texas,  while  Spain  gave  u[)  her  claim 
to  the  Oregon  territory,  and  so  strengthened  our  title  to  it. 

De  Witt  Clinton  and  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  cost  of  transportation  in  early  days  was  very  high.     In 

order  to  provide  a  better  route  for  western  markets.  New  York 

State  in  1817  proposed  building  a  canal  from  Buffalo  through 

the   State  to  Albany.     The  work  was  undertaken  under  the 


guidance  of  the  enthusiastic  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton.  Op- 
position to  the  canal  was  bitter.  They  nicknamed  it  "Clinton's 
Big  Ditch."  They  said  it  never  would  be  completed,  that  it 
would  cost  millions  in  taxes,  and  in  the  end  yield  nothing  but 
mud.  But  Clinton  was  not  the  kind  of  man  that  was  afraid 
of  ridicule.  He  and  his  laborers  went  right  on  with  the  work 
and  after  eight  years  spent  in  cutting  down  forests,  in  building 
embankments  to  carry  the  canal  across  swamps,  and  high  aque- 
ducts to  carry  it  over  rivers,  and  locks  of  solid  masonry,  the 
canal  was  finished.  In  the  autumn  of  1825  Governor  Clinton 
made  the  first  voyage  from  Lake  Erie  to  New  York  City  via 
the  Erie  Canal.  The  results  were  far-reaching.  (1)  Cost 
of  transportation  was  reduced.  (2)  It  increased  the  western 
migration.  (3)  All  along  the  canal  towns  and  cities  grew  very 
rapidly,  so  that  New  York  soon  became  the  most  thickly  set- 
tled State  of  the  Union.  (4)  It  stimulated  the  growth  of  New 
York  City,  because  this  city  is  the  outlet  of  the  entire  system. 
(5)  The  wealth  of  both  East  and  West  was  increased  due  to 
establishment  of  better  and  cheaper  markets. 

Twelfth  Week. 

Great  Inventions. 

Watts — The  Railroad. 

Along  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
James  Watts,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  showed  that  steam 
could  be  used  as  a  producer  of  energy.  In  1814  George  Stephen- 
son constructed  the  first  steam  locomotive,  which  was  not  a 
great  success.  In  1830  the  first  passenger  railroad  was  installed 
in  Baltimore.  The  engine  was  a  crude  affair  and  the  distance 
covered  was  only  about  three  miles.  This  road  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Since  then 
railroads  in  the  United  States  have  grown  very  rapidly.  In 
1837  there  were  1,500  miles  of  railroad — today  we  have  over 
200,000  miles  of  railroad. 

The  railroad  brought  about  great  changes  in  the  life  of  the 
people:  (1)  It  encouraged  western  migration,  (2)  it  made 
western  lands  more  valuable,  (3)  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in- 
stead of  a  vast  wilderness,  became  a  thickly  settled  community ; 
(4)  both  West  and  East  were  aided  financially,  (5)  the  people 
were  brought  into  closer  sympathy  and  union. 

Morse  and  the  Telegraph. 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  while  on  a  voyage  from  Havre  to 
New  York  in  1832,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  magnetic  telegraph 
which  he  patented  in  America  in  1837.  He  struggled  on  with 
scanty  means  until  1843,  when,  as  he  almost  yielded  to  despair. 
Congress  at  the  last  moment  of  the  session,  appropriated  $30,- 
000  for  an  experimental  telegraph  line  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  The  telegraph  was  finished  the  next  year  and 
on  the  morning  of  May  24  Professor  Morse  sent  the  first  mes- 
sage from  the  Supreme  Court  room  in  Washington  to  Balti- 
more. "What  hath  God  wrought !"  was  the  message.  Since 
then  telegraph  apparatus  has  been  set  up  in  most  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  telegraph  has  brought  great  changes.  By  its 
means  trade  and  commerce  have  been  much  increased. 

McCoRMiCK  and  the  Reaper. 
One  of  the  most  important  agricultural  inventions  in  Amer- 
ica was  McCormick's  reaping  machine,  which  was  patented  in 
1834.     The  machine  was  operated  by  horse  power,  and  marked 
a  great  improvement  over  the  laborious  methods  of  reaping 
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previously  employed.  Eventually  this  machine  was  improved 
so  that  it  not  only  cut  the  grain  in  the  field,  but  bound  it  up  in 
sheaves.  Its  influence  has  been  felt  especially  in  the  West, 
where  it  has  made  possible  farming  on  a  most  extensive  scale. 
The  reaper  did  for  the  West  what  the  gin  did  for  the  South. 
By  making  farm  work  easier  and  more  profitable,  emigration 
to  the  western  land  has  been  stimulated. 

Howe  and  the  Sewing  Machine. 
The  man  to  whose  genius  and  perseverance  the  world  owes 
the  sewing  machine  is  Elias  Howe.  A  patent  for  his  sewing 
machine  was  obtained  in  1846,  after  he  had  spent  four  years 
in  poverty  and  distress  trying  to  convince  the  world  of  the 
usefulness  of  his  machine.  The  sewing  machine  has  lightened 
the  burden  of  the  housewife.  As  a  commercial  product  it 
ranks  one  of  the  first.  It  has  lessened  the  cost  of  every  kind 
of  clothing ;  boots  and  shoes ;  harness ;  of  everything  that  can  be 
sewed. 

HISTORY— 6B 

(Continued  from  the  March   1914.  Monographs.) 

Plan  of  Work. 

Fifth  Week. 

(1)  Secession  of  the  southern  States.  (2)  Formation  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Sixth  Week. 

(1)  The  life  and  work  of  Jefferson  Davis.  (2)  Fort 
Sumter. 

Seventh  Week. 
(1)  The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac.     (2)  The  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

Eighth  Week. 
(1)  Battle  of  Gettysburg.     (2)  Siege  of  Vicksburg. 

Ninth  Week. 

(1)  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  (2)  Grant  and  Lee  at 
Appomattox. 

Tenth  Week. 
(1)  Results  of  the  Civil  War.     (2)  Reconstruction. 

Eleventh  Week. — A  Great  Nation. 

(1)  The  purchase  of  Alaska.  (2)  The  transcontinental 
railroad. 

Twelfth  Week. 
(1)   Immigration  to  the  United  States.      (2)   Great  cities 
and  how  people  live  in  them. 

Ninth  Week. 
Details  of  Work. 

Pemberton  marched  out  to  meet  Grant,  hoping  to  unite  with 
Johnson,  who  was  hastening  to  join  him.  In  a  number  of 
battles  General  Grant  defeated  Pemberton  before  Johnson 
could  meet  him.  Johnson  was  driven  off  the  field.  Pember- 
ton was  forced  to  retreat  to  Vicksburg.  For  several  weeks 
following  Grant  and  Sherman  with  a  total  force  of  70,000 
besieged  Vicksburg. 

Day  and  night  the  Union  forces  moved  their  lines  closer. 
For  weeks  the  armies  bombarded  each  other.  All  supplies  were 
cut  off.  Food  had  become  so  scarce  that  the  Confederate  troops 
lived  on  half  rations.  The  town  was  so  knocked  to  pieces 
with  shot  and  shell  that  the  women  and  children  were  forced 


to  live  in  caves  dug  in  the  earth.  They,  too,  lived  on  a  few 
mouth fuls  of  food  a  day,  often  resorting  to  "mule  steaks."  On 
July  4,  1863,  General  Pemberton  was  forced  to  surrender  his 
whole  army  to  the  Unionist.  Famine  had  forced  them  to  give 
up  their  town ;  had  they  not  given  it  up.  Grant's  army  would 
have  dug  down  or  blown  up  this  "Gibraltar  of  the  Con- 
federacy." 

Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea. 

When  Grant  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  Union  armies 
in  1864  he  formed  a  hammering  campaign  for  the  year.  Grant 
was  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Richmond,  which  was  defended 
by  Lee;  Sherman  was  to  get  control  of  Georgia,  by  defeating 
Johnson,  who  had  command  there.  This  dual  plan  was  to 
take  effect  May  4,  1864. 

Sherman  had  great  difficulties  to  face.  Firstly,  Johnson, 
an  able  general,  opposed  him ;  secondly,  every  mile  of  advance 
(Tennessee  to  Atlanta)  took  him  farther  away  from  his  base 
of  supplies  at  Nashville.  By  a  series  of  flank  movements  Sher- 
man compelled  the  pursuing  Johnson  to  retreat.  The  cau- 
tious Johnson  did  not  satisfy  the  Confederate  leaders,  who 
placed  Hood  in  command.  Hood  made  a  rash  attack  on  the 
Union  troops  and  was  soon  defeated.  Sherman  captured  At- 
lanta (September  2,  1864).  Sherman  now  decided  to  march 
to  the  sea,  two  hundred  miles  away.  He  cut  himself  loose 
from  all  communications.  The  troops  went  in  four  columns, 
covering  a  belt  of  sixty  miles  wide,  burning  bridges,  tearing 
up  railroads,  living  on  the  countrj'  as  they  marched.  He 
reached  Savannah  near  Christmas,  having  successfully  cut  the 
Confederacy  in  two.  The  army  rested  at  Savannah  a  month, 
when  it  began  a  second  long  march  northward  to  co-operate 
with  Grant,  who  was  then  besieging  Richmond.  The  Con- 
federates rushed  the  able  Johnson  to  stop  the  advance  of 
Sherman. 

Grant  and  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

Grant's  advance  upon  Richmond  began  (May  4)  by  cross- 
ing the  Rapidan  and  entering  the  wilderness.  Here  Grant  and 
his  army  of  120,000  met  that  of  Lee's  with  62,000  men  in  one 
of  the  most  bitter  struggles  of  the  war.  For  two  days  in  the 
thick,  gloomy  woods  they  fought  like  madmen.  Grant's  loss 
was  severe,  but  he  pressed  on,  writing  to  Lincoln,  "I  propose 
to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  As  Grant 
moved  forward  terrible  battles  were  fought  at  Spottsylvania 
Court  House  and  at  Cold  Harbor.  In  both  battles  the  Union 
loss  was  horrifying.  Realizing  that  it  was  not  desirable  to 
capture  Richmond  from  the  north  with  so  much  loss.  Grant 
moved  to  the  south  and  made  attempts  to  capture  Richmond 
via  Petersburg.  In  the  meanwhile  Lee  had  sent  General  Early 
northward  via  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  capture  Washington, 
hoping  to  frighten  off  Grant.  The  old  trick  did  not  work  this 
time,  however,  for  General  Sheridan,  sent  by  Grant  to  stop 
Early's  advance,  completely  defeated  the  Confederates  in  the 
Shenandoah.  Grant  stormed  Petersburg.  Lee  was  now  in 
a  desperate  position  and  abandoned  Richmond  (April  3.  1865). 
Six  days  later  (April  9,  1865)  Lee  surrendered  his  entire  army 
to  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  a  little  place  75  miles 
west  of  Richmond.  On  April  26,  1865.  General  Johnson  sur- 
rendered the  last  Confederate  army  to  General  Sherman.  The 
great  Civil  War  was  now  over. 
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Tenth  Week. 

Results  of  the  War. 

The  success  of  the  North  in  the  great  Civil  War  of  1861 
settled  these  questions :  ( 1 )  that  a  state  may  not  secede  from 
the  Union,  (2)  that  there  was  but  one  great  power  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  that  the  United  States  Government,  (3)  that  slavery 
could  no  longer  exist  in  this  country.  The  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation had  freed  the  slaves  in  the  seceded  states.  The  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  (December  18,  1865) 
soon  completed  the  work  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
by  forbidding  slavery  within  all  territories  of  the  United  States. 
These  results  had  been  accomplished  at  a  fearful  cost.  The 
nation  lost  nearly  a  million  men,  more  than  600,000  men  were 
killed  and  about  200,000  crippled.  The  South  was  completely 
prostrated,  everything,  including  plantations,  homes,  factories, 
railroads,  was  destroyed.  The  money  cost  of  the  war  can 
hardly  be  estimated ;  including  the  expenditures  of  both  sides, 
the  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  slaves  to  the  South,  the 
war  cost  almost  eight  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The  war 
left  the  United  States  a  debt  of  nearly  three  thousand  millions. 

Reconstruction. 

The  work  of  reconstruction  was  a  difficult  task.  President 
Lincoln's  plan  of  reconstruction  was : 

1.  Seceded  states  were  members  of  the  Union  although 
there  were  certain  elements  in  insurrection. 

2.  Problem  of  reconstruction  was  in  hands  of  the  Executive 
and  not  a  part  of  duties  belonging  to  Congress. 

3.  Plan  to  organize  states. — When  10  per  cent,  of  state 
gave  oath  of  allegiance  to  United  States  these  people  were 
qualified  to  be  voters  and  citizens.  Then  state  could  hold  elec- 
tions and  resume  its  place  in  the  Union  as  a  state. 

Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  the  South  as  con- 
quered territory,  not  as  states,  and  as  such  territory  must  again 
be  admitted  to  the  Union. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  hand  of  death  spoiled  Lincoln's 
noble  plan.  Lincoln  surely  could  appease  the  stubborn  Con- 
gress. It  was  left  for  Johnson,  Lincoln's  successor,  to  battle 
with  Congress,  causing  an  impeachment,  together  with  unsat- 
isfactory results  to  the  South.  Johnson  upheld  Lincoln's  views. 
He  believed  in  upholding  the  prerogative  of  the  President, 
which  Congress  tried  to  destroy.  The  two  ideas  over  recon- 
struction came  into  conflict  and  Congress  won  out  because  she 
was  able  to  pass  her  measures  over  the  President's  veto.  In 
1867  Congress  passed  the  Reconstruction  Act  of  1867.  The 
bill  was  unconstitutional  in  all  its  forms  yet  the  South  had 
to  bear  it.    The  bill  provided  for : 

1.  Military  governments  to  be  appointed  in  all  the  states 
that  had  seceded  except  Tennessee.  States  were  divided  into 
5  divisions:  1.  Virginia.  2.  North  and  South  Carolina.  3. 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida.  4.  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 
5.  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

2.  This  mode  of  government  to  continue  until  a  convention 
chosen  by  the  voters  should  frame  a  new  government. 

3.  Ratify  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments. 

No  Confederate  leader  could  take  part  or  vote  in  these  con- 
ventions. By  the  Fourteenth  .\mendment  the  influential  men 
of  the  South  were  disfranchised  and  negroes  and  carpet  bag- 
gers made  up  the  conventions  and  sat  in  the  legislatures.    This 


led  to  abuses  and  large  sums  of  money  were  squandered.  Un- 
der these  conditions  eight  states  were  readmitted  (1868).  By 
1870  all  the  states  were  in  the  Union.  Reconstruction  by  Con- 
gress left  a  blot  upon  the  South  which  tcK)k  many  years  before 
it  could  be  eradicated. 

A  Great  Nation. 

Eleventh  Week. 

Purchase  of  Alaska  (1867). 

In  1867  the  United  States  bought  from  Russia  the  territory 
of  Alaska,  an  immense  territory  of  577,390  square  miles,  or 
more  than  ten  times  the  area  of  New  York  State.  This  addi- 
tion to  our  territory  raised  the  total  area  of  the  United  States 
then  to  3,603,884  square  miles,  thus  making  it  nearly  equal  to 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  combined.  The  purchase  price  was 
$7,200,000.  Secretary  Seward  persuaded  Congress  to  purchase 
the  land  in  order  to  extend  our  power  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
to  drive  the  Europeans  (Russia)  ofiF  this  continent.  The  pur- 
chase was  then  thought  to  be  an  extravagant  waste  of  money 
because  Alaska  appeared  to  be  practically  worthless.  "The 
refrigerator  of  the  United  States,"  as  some  people  called 
Alaska,  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  most  valuable  investment.  Its 
furs,  forests,  fish  and  mineral  deposits  are  of  immense  value. 
Many  millions  in  gold  have  been  taken  from  the  Yukon  and 
Klondike  districts.  "Seward's  Folly"  has  proven  a  good  bar- 
gain for  the  United  States.  At  present  this  government  is 
contemplating  building  railroads  in  Alaska  in  order  to  further 
promote  industry  in  this  territory. 

Transcontinental  Railroad. 

In  1860  the  people  of  California  resolved  to  have  a  direct 
overland  mail  to  the  East.  Accordingly  the  "pony  express" 
started,  which  carried  mail  by  fast  riding  couriers  from  station 
to  station  between  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  by 
way  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Not  long  after  (1861)  a  daily  line  of 
stage  coaches  for  passengers,  mail  and  packages  was  operating 
on  the  same  route.  This  route  was  both  slow  and  dangerous, 
because  of  attacks  from  the  Indians.  The  rapidly  growing 
West  needed  a  quicker  and  surer  means  of  communication — the 
railroad. 

By  an  act  of  Jul) ,  1862,  Congress  provided  for  a  railway  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Fifty  million  dollars  were  granted  to  two 
railroad  companies — the  Union  Pacific,  which  worked  from 
Omaha  westward,  and  the  Central  Pacific,  which  worked  from 
San  Francisco  eastward — to  construct  a  transcontinental  rail- 
way. The  work  was  an  immense  undertaking.  The  companies 
had  to  construct  their  lines  over  vast  areas  of  unsettled  land  and 
across  many  mountains.  The  work  was  finally  completed  with 
great  ceremony  by  the  driving  of  a  golden  spike  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  May  10,  1869. 

Since  that  time  four  other  railroads  have  been  built  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  so  that  there  are  now  five  great  lines  connecting 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts.  The  railroads  have  opened  not 
only  the  Central  West,  but  the  Far  West — as  the  region  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  called.  Immense  tracts  of  land 
otherwise  of  no  value  have  been  brought  into  service.  Without 
these  railroads  running  through  the  agricultural  and  mining 
districts  the  rapid  settlements  made  in  the  last  fifty  years 
would  have  been  impossible. 
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Twelfth  Week. 

Immigration  to  the  United  States. 

Immigration  to  the  United  States  began  after  1840.  Before 
that  time  the  total  number  of  foreign  immigrants  during  any 
one  year  never  exceeded  100,000.  During  the  years  1840  and 
1850  there  was  a  wave  of  emigration  due  to  the  poverty  and 
oppression  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Europe.  In  1846  and  1847 
a  terrible  famine  in  Ireland  caused  thousands  to  seek  homes  in 
the  United  States.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848 
influenced  many  foreigners  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  this  coun- 
try. In  this  decade  2,000,000  people  were  added  to  the  popula- 
tion— twice  as  many  as  had  arrived  for  the  last  forty  years. 
This  great  stream  of  immigrants  has  never  ceased,  and  some 
years  it  has  averaged  more  than  20,000  newcomers  a  week. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  the  tide  of  immigration 
furnished  in  the  main  a  really  desirable  class  of  people,  who 
wished  to  make  homes  for  themselves  in  this  country  and 
become  its  citizens.  Most  of  them  were  farmers  or  skilled 
laborers.  They  were  thrifty,  industrious  and  ambitious  to  make 
a  mark  in  the  new  country,  and  they  have  contributed  in  turn 
to  its  growth  and  prosperity.  In  late  years,  however,  instead 
of  thrifty  farmers  and  industrious  skilled  workers,  thousands 
of  unskilled  laborers,  paupers  and  criminals  have  entered  the 
United  States.  These  settlers  did  not  push  to  the  West,  as  the 
former  emigrants  did,  but  as  a  rule  remained  in  the  great  cities, 
adding  a  very  undesirable  and  even  dangerous  element  to  the 
nation's  population. 

Chinese  immigration  began  in  1850,  chiefly  on  our  western 
coast.  By  1880  it  had  increased  to  such  large  numbers  that 
Congress  passed  a  law  in  1888  excluding  them  from  entering 
the  United  States.  There  are  many  economic  reasons  why 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  this  country. 

Cities. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  cities  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  our  country.  In  1790  there  were  only  five  cities 
with  a  population  of  over  10,000.  In  1910  there  were  about  450. 
In  1790,  3.3%  of  the  people  lived  in  the  city,  while  to-day 
about  35%  of  the  population  reside  in  cities.  The  growth  of 
these  cities  has  been  due  to  some  or  all  of  the  following  condi- 
tions :  railroad  centers,  good  harbors,  water  power,  proximity 
to  mines  and  other  business  centers,  location  near  rivers,  or 
being  the  capital  city.  To-day  there  are  28  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  200,000  or  over,  and  74  cities  which  have  more  than 
50,000  people. 

The  massing  of  large  numbers  of  people  in  commercial  and 
manufacturing  districts  furnishes  many  problems.  The 
problems  that  confront  us  in  New  York  can  best  be  seen  by  the 
problems  that  the  executive  has  to  deal  with — such  departments 
as  health,  street  cleaning,  fire,  electricity  and  water  supply, 
finance,  park,  labor,  charities,  etc.  Wide  spread  movements  for 
better  city  government  is  making  itself  felt  more  and  more 
every  year.  Also,  little  by  little  the  people  in  the  congested 
districts  are  learning  that  the  city  is  not  their  dream  of  wealth 
and  happiness  and  are  migrating  to  the  open  and  pure  fields  of 
the  West. 

HISTORY— 7A. 

(Continued  from  the  March  1914,  Monographs.) 
Conditions  leading  to  the  discovery  of  America : 
(1)   The  inventions  of 


The  mariner's  compass 
Printing 

The  use  of  gunpowder. 

(2)  The  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  resulting  unsafely 
of  the  trade  routes  to  India. 

Printing. 

The  art  of  printing  was  known  to  the  Chinese  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century,  but  their  printing  is  diflierent  from  ours.  We 
print  from  movable  types,  each  of  which  is  one  letter,  set  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  words  and  lines  and  pages ;  and  after  the 
printing  is  done  they  are  distributed,  that  is,  the  type  is 
taken  to  pieces  word  by  word,  and  each  letter  put  back  into  its 
little  box.  In  the  Chinese  way,  which  is  called  block  printing, 
each  page  is  engraved  by  itself  on  a  block  of  wood,  and  can- 
not be  taken  apart. 

It  is  not  known  who  first  found  out  how  to  print  from 
movable  types ;  the  Germans  say  that  it  was  John  Gutenberg  of 
Strasburg,  but  the  Dutch  say  that  Laurence  Coster  of  Haarlem 
was  the  first  to  do  it. 

The  invention  of  printing  made  it  possible  for  many  to  buy 
books  who  were  too  poor  to  purchase  those  laboriously  copied 
by  hand. 

The  use  of  printing  was  brought  to  England  by  William 
Caxton.  He  translated  foreign  books  into  English  and  printed 
them.  Claucer's  Canterbury  Tales  was  also  printed  by  this 
famous  press. 

Printing  to-day  is  far  different  from  the  press  used  by 
Caxton.  A  wonderful  machine  is  in  use  which  can  print  fifty 
miles  of  paper  in  an  hour. 

The  fact  that  is  of  special  interest  to  us  is  that  printing 
was  invented  before  the  time  of  Columbus  and  that  in  this 
way  people  became  acquainted  with  what  others  were  doing. 
Their  spirit  of  adventure  was  aroused  and  this  desire  to  explore 
new  lands  hastened  the  settlement  of  the  New  World. 

Compass. 

The  compass  was  used  by  the  Chinese  at  a  very  early 
period.    It  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Marco  Polo  in  1260. 

Since  this  instrument  provided  a  guide  when  neither  sun 
nor  stars  were  present  to  show  direction,  sailors  ventured  far- 
ther than  before.  Without  the  use  of  this  instrument  Colum- 
bus would  probably  have  never  made  his  journey. 

Experiment :  Magnetize  a  needle,  put  it  into  a  bowl  of 
water,  and  notice  the  position  it  takes. 

Gunpowder. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  ascribed  to  Michael 
Schwartz,  a  monk  of  Germany,  in  1320.  To  this  day  the  Ger- 
mans have  a  euphonious  way  of  intimating  that  a  person  is 
stupid  by  saying  that  he  did  not  discover  gunpowder. 

Most  people  maintain  that  gunpowder  was  known  much 
earlier.  It  was  probably  first  made  by  the  Chinese.  They  used 
it  at  first  only  for  making  a  noise  for  amusement,  or  for  driv- 
ing away  evil  spirits ;  but  early  in  the  seventh  centur\'  they 
made  fireworks  with  it.  Soon  after  this  Arab  traders  carried 
news  of  it  to  their  great  city  of  Bagdad  and  Arabian  chemists 
found  out  how  to  use  it  in  war.  The  western  nations  of 
Europe  probably  got  their  knowledge  of  gunpowder  and  its 
use  from  the  Arabs. 

The   introduction  of  gunpowder   produced  many  changes 
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in  Europe.  It  revolutionized  warfare.  The  baron  was  no 
longer  safe  in  his  stone  castle.  The  death  knell  of  feudalism 
had  sounded.  For  this  reason  the  use  of  gunpowder  is  con- 
sidered the  first  great  modern  invention.  Cannon  were  used 
during  the  Hundred  Years'  War  but  it  was  not  until  1500  that 
men  used  guns.  In  the  New  World  gunpowder  made  it  easier 
for  the  white  people  to  overcome  the  Indians. 

Venice,  Genoa  and  the  Trade  Points. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Venice  and  Genoa  were  powerful 
city  republics,  commercial  rivals  and  the  richest  and  busiest 
towns  of  Europe.  They  came  into  prominence  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  when  they  performed  transportation  services  for 
the  Crusaders.  They  were  well  paid  for  this  work  and  were 
quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  trade.  This  trade  did  not 
cease  after  the  Crusades  were  over  but  on  the  contrary  these 
two  cities  had  definite  established  trade  routes  to  far  India 
and  China. 

There  were  three  trade  routes : 

1.  From  Genoa  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  Constan- 
tinople, through  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  then  over- 
land to  India. 

2.  Across  the  Mediterranean  to  Antioch,  then  overland 
through  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  and  thence  through  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  India. 

3.  Through  the  Alediterranean  to  Egypt,  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,  and  then  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

These  routes  were  no  longer  safe  after  the  Turks  captured 
Constantinople  in  1453.  When  finally  the  new  water  routes 
were  discovered  Venice  and  Genoa  had  little  profit  and  soon 
lost  their  places  as  commercial  powers. 

The  Fall  of  Constantinople. 

In  the  fourth  century  Constantine.  Emperor  of  Rome,  made 
Byzantium  on  the  Bosphorus  his  capital  and  changed  the  name 
to  Constantinople.  It  became  known  as  the  capital  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire.  At  the  time  that  Peter  the  Hermit 
was  preaching  the  idea  of  the  Crusades  the  citizens  of  Con- 
stantinople also  sent  petitions  for  protection  against  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  through  the  Crusades  the  conquest  of  this 
city  was  deferred  about  three  hundred  years.  Finally  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Turks  became  so  powerful  that  they  were 
able  to  take  the  city.  The  year  1453  marks  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Mohammedan  race. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
discovery  of  America.  The  Turks  plundered  the  caravans  and 
l)revented  the  Europeans  from  landing  at  the  seaports  of  the 
Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  Their  pirates  attacked  the 
merchant  vessels. 

The  demand  for  Eastern  goods  was  constantly  increasing 
and  men  set  to  work  to  solve  the  great  commercial  problem 
of  finding  a  new  route  to  India.  Many  voyages  were  made, 
chiefly  by  the  Portuguese  in  search  of  a  new  route  to  India 
and  the  attempts  to  find  either  a  southwest  or  a  northwest 
passage  led  to  the  exploration  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

Geographical  Knowledge  Before  Columbus. 
About  one  quarter  of  the  world  that  is  known  to  us  was 


considered  the  zvoiid  by  the  people  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  knew  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia,  northern 
Africa,  a  very  few  of  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  their  own 
continent. 

They  carried  on  trade  with  India,  China,  Japan  and  the 
East  Indies.  The  Europeans  exchanged  metals,  wood,  and 
pitch  for  silk,  precious  stones,  ivory  and  spices. 

Portugal  made  the  first  attempts  to  find  a  route  around 
Africa.  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  believed  he  could  reach  India 
by  sailing  west.  Columbus  suffered  much  ridicule  for  his  idea 
and  Portuguese  navigators  returned  many  times  through  fear 
of  the  unknown  waters. 

Portugal  and  Her  Work  of  Discoverv. 

The  all-water  route  to  India  was  discovered  by  \'asco  da 
Gama  the  year  after  the  Cabots  came  to  America.  This  opened 
the  way  for  Portuguese  trade  in  the  East  after  almost  seventy 
years  of  attempts  to  find  this  way.  Da  Gama  returned  with 
rich  spoils  and  in  comparing  them  with  those  brought  by 
Columbus,  the  journey  of  the  former  was  lauded  much  more 
than  that  of  the  latter.  Da  Gama  had  succeeded  in  getting 
what  the  Spaniards  sought. 

The  Portuguese  established  trade  over  this  new  route  and 
Lisbon  became  the  great  distributing  center  of  Europe. 

In  1500  Cabral  discovered  Brazil  for  the  Portugiiese. 
Brazil  made  herself  independent  in   1822. 

Spanish  Explorations  and  Claims. 

The  explorations  of  the  Spaniards  were  confined  to  the 
southern  part  of  North  America,  viz.,  Florida,  the  Pacific,  the 
Mississippi  and  Mexico. 

Columbus  sailed  under  the  flag  of  Spain  and  discovered 
the  West  Indies  and  the  mainland  of  South  America. 

Vespucci,  another  Italian,  but  also  under  the  flag  of  Spain, 
made  voyages  to  South  America,  and  because  he  wrote  of  his 
travels,  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  named  America  in  honor 
of  him,  his  Christian  name  being  Amerigo. 

De  Leon  discovered  Florida  in  1513.  He  had  set  sail  from 
Porto  Rico  in  search  of  the  fountain  of  youth. 

Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  in  1513. 

Cortez  conquered  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  explored  the 
western  coast  of  that  country. 

Pizarro  conquered  Peru. 

Magellan  sailed  around  the  southern  part  of  South  .\mer- 
ica  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
1520.  It  was  he  who  named  the  ocean;  Balboa  had  called  it 
the  South  Sea.  He  was  killed  on  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
a  battle  with  the  natives.  His  men  completed  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1523. 

De  Soto  discovered  the  Mississippi  in  1541. 

Spain  claimed :  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
land  along  the  Pacific  coast  called  New  Mexico,  Florida,  all 
of  South  .\nicrica  except  Brazil.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  Papal  bull. 

French  Explorations  and  Claims. 

The  French  confined  their  explorations  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  Florida  and  the  Mississippi.  They  were  driven 
out  of  Florida  by  the  Spaniards. 

Verrazano,  an  Italian  in  the  service  of  France,  in   1524 
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cruised  along  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  from  North 
Carolina  to  New  England.  Many  claim  that  to  Verrazano 
belongs  the  honor,  usually  given  to  Henry  Hudson,  for  dis- 
covering the  Hudson  River  and  exploring  the  harbor  of  New 
York. 

In  1534  Cartier  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  and  named 
the  city  of  Montreal. 

Marquette  and  Joliet  in  1673  floated  down  the  Wisconsin 
River  to  the  Mississippi  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  They  were  Jesuit  missionaries.  They  practically 
rediscovered  the  Mississippi. 

Champlain  made  a  settlement  at  Quebec  in  1608.  He  ex- 
plored the  region  around  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  1609  dis- 
covered Lake  Champlain. 

La  Salle  added  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  French  territory 
in  1682.  He  discovered  the  Ohio  River  and  sailed  down  the 
Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  He  took  possession  of  the  land  for 
France  and  named  it  Louisiana. 

France  claimed :  The  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  which  was  called 
Canada;  Acadia;  Louisiana,  the  land  drained  by  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  branches.  This  included  all  the  territory  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rockies  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

English  Explor.\tions  and  Claims. 

The  English  explored  the  coast  at  the  far  north  and  on  the 
Pacific  and  on  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  then  called 
Virginia. 

The  Cabots  in  1497-1498,  though  Italians,  sailed  under  the 
flag  of  England  and  discovered  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica, near  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  One  of  them  afterwards 
explored  the  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

Frobisher  in  1576  and  Davis  a  little  later  tried  to  discover 
a  northwest  passage  to  India  and  cruised  about  in  the  seas 
and  straits  north  of  North  America,  leaving  their  names  on 
our  map  but  accomplishing  nothing. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  1583  took  possession  of  New- 
foundland for  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  round  the  world  1577-1579. 

England  claimed:  The  Atlantic  coast  from  Newfoundland 
to  Florida  and  westward  to  the  Pacific. 

Dutch  Explorers  .\nd  Their  Claims. 

Henry  Hudson  in  1609  sailed  up  the  river  named  after  him. 
The  Dutch  took  possession  of  the  country  calling  it  New  Neth- 
erlands and  founding  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  on  Manhat- 
tan Island.  The  Dutch  claimed  the  country  between  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Delaware,  now  called  New  Jersey,  though  the 
English  claimed  it,  too,  because  of  the  expeditions  by  the 
Cabots. 

The  Law  of  Nations  as  to  Claims. 

The  nations  of  Europe  considered  it  perfectly  proper  to 
take  land  away  from  the  Indians,  for.  according  to  their  way 
of  thinking.  Christian  nations  always  had  the  right  to  conquer 
heathens  and  take  their  possessions. 

Two  things  were  necessary  to  hold  land  in  the  New  World 
against  the  claims  of  other  Christian  nations : 

1.  The  right  of  discovery. 

2.  Settlement  within  reasonable  time. 
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The  Colonies  and  Their  Government. 

V.  Rhode  Island. 
VI.  Maryland. 
VII.  Connecticut. 
VIII.  New  Hampshire. 

Rhode  Island. 
Conditions  that  Led  to  Settlement. 
In  1633  there  lived  in  Salem  a  pastor  named  Roger  Will- 
iams. He  held  doctrines  that  were  considered  dangerous  to 
the  commonwealth.  He  believed  that  no  one  should  be  forced 
to  attend  church,  that  there  should  be  no  union  between  church 
and  state,  and  worst  of  all  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  give 
away  the  land  that  belonged  to  the  Indians.  He  was  ordered 
to  recant  and  on  his  refusal  to  do  so  was  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land. He  escaped,  however,  and  with  five  of  his  followers  went 
south  to  Narragansett  Bay  and  there  established  Providence 
Plantation,  in  1636. 

Purpose  of  Settlers. 

Williams  wanted  to  establish  a  settlement  that  should  be  a 
shelter  for  all  who  were  persecuted  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion. Not  only  Christians,  but  even  Jews  and  pagans,  all 
were  declared  welcome.  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  gifted, 
earnest  woman,  who  had  also  been  banished  from  Massachu- 
setts, came  to  Rhode  Island  in  the  spring  of  1637  with  many 
followers.  They  founded  the  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  New- 
port.    Warwick  was  also  settled   (1643). 

Success  of  the  Colony. 

Many  people  came  to  these  new  settlements  from  Massa- 
chusetts, either  because  they  were  expelled  from  that  rigid 
colony  of  their  own  accord.  People  of  all  beliefs  came  to 
these  "hot-beds  of  anarchy"  and  Providence  and  Rhode  Island 
prospered. 

Occupations. 

The  chief  occupation  was  trade,  though  many  lived  by 
farming  and  fishing. 

Relations  with  England,  Government. 

In  1663  all  the  settlements  were  united  into  a  single  colony 
called  "The  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations."  They 
received  a  charter  from  Charles  II  giving  them  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  officers  and  make  their  own  laws. 

It  was  issued  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the 
Colonies  and  was  very  liberal.  The  inhabitants  along  Narra- 
gansett Bay  were  to  rule  themselves  "by  such  form  of  civil  gov- 
ernment as  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  all  or  the  greatest  part 
of  them  shall  be  found  most  serviceable  to  their  estate  and  con- 
dition." 

Rhode  Island  lived  under  this  charter  till  long  after  it  had 
become  a  state. 

Maryland. 
Conditions  Leading  to  Settlement. 
George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  London  and  the  Plymouth  Companies  and  had 
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shown  great  interest  in  English  colonization  schemes.  He  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  settle- 
ment in  the  New  World  where  the  people  of  his  religion  would 
be  free  from  persecution.  He  first  went  to  Newfoundland 
but  found  the  climate  too  severe.  Then  in  1629  with  forty 
Catholic  colonists  he  landed  at  Jamestown,  but  the  Virginians 
showed  no  more  love  for  the  Catholics  than  the  English  had 
done  and  the  party  returned  to  England.  Baltimore  now  se- 
cured a  charter  from  Charles  I.  "for  a  tract  of  country  north 
of  the  Potomac."  The  country  was  named  Maryland  in  honor 
of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Lord  Baltimore  died  before  the 
negotiations  were  complete  and  his  son  Cecil  took  up  the  work. 

First  Settlements. 
In  November,  1633,  Cecil  sent  his  brother  Leonard  with 
two  hundred  colonists,  mostly  laborers  and  mechanics,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  following  they  settled  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Potomac.  The  town  was  called  St.  Mary's  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  religious  toleration 
was  established. 

Success  of  the  Colony. 

The  people  of  Maryland  profited  by  the  disastrous  example 
of  the  colonists  of  Virginia  and  wasted  little  energy  trying  to 
be  "fine  gentlemen"  but  went  to  work  in  earnest  to  establish 
for  themselves  a  new  home. 

The  policy  of  religious  toleration  drew  people  of  all  creeds 
so  that  the  colony  grew  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth. 

Relations  With  England. 
The  privileges  conferred  on  Lord  Baltimore  as  "Lord  Pro- 
prietary" made  him  and  his  colony  practically  independent  of 
England.  In  token  of  homage  he  was  to  pay  yearly  to  the 
king  two  Indian  arrows  and  one-fifth  of  whatever  gold  or 
silver  was  mined  in  Maryland.  This  rent,  of  course,  amounted 
to  nothing,  for  no  precious  metals  were  found  in  the  territory. 
The  laws  of  the  colony  were  to  be  similar  to  those  of  England 
but  did  not  need  to  be  sent  to  England  for  confirmation. 
Charles  I.  gave  to  Baltimore  all  royal  rights.  He  could  coin 
money,  create  courts,  appoint  judges,  pardon  criminals  and 
grant  titles  of  nobility. 

Occupations. 

.\t  first  tobacco  raising  was  the  chief  industry  of  the  colony. 
Later  the  wheat  crops  were  abundant  and  wheat  and  flour 
were  exported.  The  city  of  Baltimore  was  founded  in  1729 
and  soon  became  a  thriving  seaport. 

Gradually  Maryland  became  primarily  a  commercial  state. 

Government. 

Although  such  great  powers  had  been  given  to  the  Lord 
Proprietor  he  gave  the  people  a  share  in  the  government  by 
summoning  an  assembly  similar  to  that  of  Virginia.  No  taxes 
could  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  people. 

In  1691  Maryland  was  declared  a  royal  province  and  An- 
napolis, a  Puritan  settlement,  was  made  the  capital.  In  1715, 
however,  the  proprietorship  was  re-established. 

Connecticut. 

Beginnings  of  the  Colony. 

The  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam  claimed  the  territory  to 
the  Connecticut  River.     Tliis  region  was  desirable  on  account 


of  the  fur  trade.  Both  English  and  Dutch  found  trade  with 
the  Indians  a  source  of  great  profit  and  several  settlements 
were  made  by  the  English  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
Dutch  from  securing  all  the  trade. 

In  1633  the  Dutch  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  Hartford. 
In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  some  Pilgrims  sailed  up  the 
river.  They  had  the  frame  of  a  house  on  board.  When  they 
reached  the  fort,  "a  rude  earthwork  with  two  guns,"  the  Dutch 
threatened  to  fire,  but  evidently  did  no  harm,  for  the  Pilgrims 
set  up  the  house  where  Windsor  now  stands. 

In  1635  the  English  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut River.  It  was  called  Saybrook  in  honor  of  two  Puri- 
tan noblemen,  Lord  Say  and  Lord  Brooke.  This  expedition 
was  led  by  John  Winthrop,  Jr.  He  allowed  no  more  Dutch 
vessels  to  carry  supplies  to  the  traders  at  Hartford  and  so 
this  settlement  was  soon  broken  up. 

The  overland  route  to  Connecticut  from  Massachusetts  had 
been  explored  by  a  trader  named  John  Oldham.  His  favorable 
reports  caused  many  settlers  to  leave  the  Massachusetts  colony 
and  to  remove  to  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  "Here- 
ing  of  ye  fame  of  Conightecute  River,  they  had  a  hankering 
mind  after  it."  Though  there  seems  to  have  been  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  these  people  and  the  authorities  in 
the  "mother  colony"  still  Massachusetts  "formally  permitted 
the  migration,  gave  to  the  colonists  a  commission,  and  lent 
them  a  cannon  and  some  ammunition." 

In  1636  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Newton  (Cambridge),  moved 
with  practically  his  whole  congregation  and  founded  Hartford 
and  Wethersfield.  He  did  not  believe  that  church  and  state 
should  be  as  closely  allied  as  in  the  Puritan  government.  His 
followers  were  glad  to  leave  the  rocky  hills  around  Boston 
for  better  homes  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

"They  carried  their  household  goods  along  and  drove  their 
cattle  before  them.  As  they  moved  overland  through  the 
roadless  forests  of  Massachusetts,  they  took  the  first  step  in 
that  great  Western  Movement  which  continued  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  and  which  did  not  come  to  an  end  until  the 
far-ofif  Pacific  was  reached." — S.  E.  Eorman. 

New  Haven  was  settled  in  1638  by  a  company  of  Puritans 
from  England  led  by  John  Davenport,  a  preacher,  and  The- 
ophilus  Eaton,  a  London  merchant.  The  neighborhood  of  New 
Haven  was  soon  settled  with  four  or  five  smaller  towns  that 
imited  with  New  Llaven  in  1643. 

Success  of  the  Colony. 

The  migration  from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut  contin- 
ued for  several  years.  Good  farming,  profitable  fur  trade 
and  plenty  of  fishing  were  the  great  inducements. 

"The  colonists  were  shrewd  in  political  management,  frugal 
in  their  expenditures,  hard  working  and  ingenious.  Educa- 
tion flourished,  a  severe  morality  obtained,  and  religious  perse- 
cution was  unknown.  Connecticut  was  noted  among  the  col- 
onies for  its  prosperity,  independence  and  enlightenment." — 
R.  G.  Thwaites. 

Government. 

The  first  colonies  were  considered  a'  part  of  Massachusetts 
but  in  1639  the  people  met  at  Hartford  and  agreed  to  govern 
themselves  according  to  a  written  constitution. 

"By  this  constitution  the  three  towns.  Windsor.  Hartford 
and  \\'cthersfield,  were  united  into  a  republic  wliich  came  to 
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be  called  Connecticut.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  that  a  state  was  created  by  a  written 
constitution.  In  the  colony  thus  founded  there  was  no  re- 
striction of  suffrage  to  church  members." — John  Fiske. 

Massachusetts  agreed  to  this  constitution  and  so  gave  up 
her  claims  of  sovereignty  over  them.  Thus  Connecticut  was 
practically  an  independent  republic. 

The  New  Haven  colony  set  up  a  "Bible  Commonwealth." 
They  believed  that  men  ought  to  look  to  the  Bible  for  guidance 
in  all  things. 

In  1662  Charles  II.  united  the  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
colonies  under  one  charter.  The  colony  was  called  Connecti- 
cut. The  charter  was  liberal  and  allowed  the  colony  to  gov- 
ern itself  according  to  the  plan  drawn  up  by  the  three  towns, 
Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield,  in  1639. 

Connecticut  almost  lost  her  charter  when  Governor  Andros 
was  sent  by  James  II.  to  simplify  the  government  of  all  the 
New  England  colonies  in  order  to  bring  them  more  under  the 
control  of  the  crown.  The  Connecticut  assembly  refused  to 
give  him  their  charter  but  hid  it  in  the  famous  "charter  oak." 
Andros  was  recalled  when  William  and  Mary  came  to  the 
throne  and  Connecticut  again  became  an  independent  colony. 

New  Hampshire. 
Conditions  Leading  to  Settlement. 

"The  beginnings  of  New  Hampshire  were  the  results  of 
commercial  enterprise  in  England  and  theological  dissensions  ■ 
in  Massachusetts." — R.  G.  Thwaites. 

The  territory  of  New  Hampshire  was  part  of  the  grant 
made  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Captain  John  Mason, 
both  members  of  the  Plymouth  Company.  They  hated  the 
Puritans  and  their  ideas  of  government,  but  in  spite  of  all  they 
could  do  their  territory  became  a  Puritan  colony. 

The  grant  of  Gorges  and  Mason  extended  from  the  Merri- 
mac  to  the  Kennebec  and  was  called  Maine.  The  two  pro- 
prietors, however,  divided  their  property  in  1635  and  Mason 
received  the  western  part,  which  he  called  New  Hampshire. 

Previous  to  this  division  some  London  fish  dealers  had  es- 
tablished a  post  at  Dover  and  some  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  fol- 
lowers had  gone  north  instead  of  to  Rhode  Island  and  had 
founded  Exeter  and  Hampton.  In  1630  a  colonizing  agent 
had  been  sent  out  with  farmers  and  fishermen  who  settled  at 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Piscataqua.  '  These  settlers  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  England. 

Mason  tried  hard  to  control  his  colony  but  Puritans  from 
Massachusetts  came  in  in  great  numbers  and  at  his  death 
Massachusetts  annexed  the  whole  territory  with  the  consent  of 
the  towns.  In  1679  the  Mason  claim  was  revived  in  England 
and  to  settle  all  disputes  Charles  II.  "marked  them  (the  towns) 
off  with  the  wild  country  behind  them  as  the  royal  province 
of  New  Hampshire." 
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War  broke  out  again  when  Napoleon,  now  Emperor  of 
the  French,  resumed  his  attacks  on  English  commerce.  The 
English  fleet,  commanded  by  Nelson,  defeated  the  French  at 
Trafalgar.  The  victory  was  dearly  bought,  for  the  gallant 
Nelson  fell. 

The  English,  under  General  ^Vellesley  (Wellington)  de- 
feated the  French  at  Talavera  in  Spain. 


Napoleon  next  turned  his  army  against  Russia.  He  cap- 
tured Moscow,  intending  to  winter  there ;  but  the  Russians  had 
fired  their  city  before  they  left  it,  and  deprived  of  his  winter 
quarters.  Napoleon  turned  back  to  France.  He  lost  three- 
fourths  of  his  army  on  the  way,  through  the  intense  cold  of  the 
Russian  winter,  and  the  harassing  Cossacks,  who  hung  on  the 
rear  of  the  retreating  army.  He  raised  another  army  in  France 
and  it  was  defeated  at  Leipsic  by  the  combined  forces  of  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  Austria  and  Sweden. 

During  all  this  fighting  in  Europe,  England  and  France 
both  preyed  upon  American  commerce.  The  United  States 
was  not  strong  enough  to  fight  both,  but  in  1812  she  began 
war  with  England. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Napoleon  was  imprisoned  at 
Elba.  He  escaped,  raised  his  last  army  and  was  finally  de- 
feated by  the  English  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (Welles- 
ley),  aided  by  the  Prussians  under  General  Blucher,  at  Water- 
loo in  Belgium  on  June  18,  1815. 

Napoleon  eluded  his  pursuers,  but  later  gave  himself  up 
to  the  English,  who  imprisoned  him  in  St.  Helena  until  his 
death,  six  years  later.  His  body  was  brought  to  Paris,  where 
it  lies  in  a  magnificent  tomb,  which  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
city.  The  tomb  of  General  Grant  on  Riverside  Drive  is  mod- 
elled upon  it. 

Federal  vs.  State  Sovereignty. 

Political  Parties. 

Before  the  Constitutional  Convention  (1787)  there  were 
practically  no  political  parties.  One  of  the  questions  at  the 
convention  which  gave  rise  to  serious  debate  and  was  the  be- 
ginning of  political  parties  was  whether  the  national  govern- 
ment should  be  supreme  or  whether  each  State  should  be 
sovereign.  A  party  known  as  the  Anti-Federalist  Party 
favored  each  State's  being  supreme.  They  believed  that  if  the 
national  government  were  supreme  it  would  lead  to  tyranny. 
The  Federalists  were  in  favor  of  a  strong  central  government, 
whose  officers  should  have  power  to  rule  the  entire  nation. 

In  1789  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  the  Anti-Feder- 
alists gradually  disappeared,  or  became  known  as  Democratic- 
Republicans. 

Federalist  Party. 
Beliefs : 

Loose  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

Strong  Central  government. 

Assumption  of  State  debts. 

Favored  tariff'  and  United  States  Bank. 

Opposed  the  War  of  1812. 
The  Hartford  convention  and  the  successful  ending  of  the 
War  of  1812  caused  the  end  of  the  Federalist  Party. 
Leaders:  Washington,  Hamilton,  Adams,  Jay. 

Democratic  Republicans. 
Beliefs : 

Strict  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
Careful  guarding  of  State  rights. 
Opposed  assumption  of  State  debts. 
In  Washington's  time  they  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  French  Revolutionists  as  these  represented,  although  in  an 
extreme  way.  the  absolute  equality  of  men.     It  was  due  to 
{Continued  on  page  132) 
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FUN    AND    HEALTH 
FOR   THE    CHILDREN 

EVERYSCHOOLSHOULD 
HAVE  A  SPALDING  SLIDE 


Of  all  Playground  Apparatus  the  Slide  is  most  popular — constantly    in    use — most    efficient — one    child    quickly    giving 

place  to  another — a  merry-go-round  of  motion.     Lots  of  exhilarating  fun  and  exercise. 

The  Spalding  Slide  is  absolutely  safe — no  splinters.     Strong  galvanized  guard  rails  all  the  way  up  the  steps  and  over 

the  top.     Strongly  built  of  best  materials.     Steps  bolted  thru — can't  spread.     Steps  protected  by  iron  tread  plates.     Top 

of  Slide  protected  by  galvanized  iron  apron  plate,  to  take  the  wear  of  heels.     Maximum  durability. 

And  the  price  is  right — none  can  manufacture  to  better  advantage. 

Slides  are  made  in  two  sizes — 16  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  long. 

WRITE  TODAY   FOR  CATALOG.  A.   G.   SPALDING   &  BROS.,   INC.,  CHICOPEE,   MASS. 
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their  efforts  that  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  were  passed.  These  were  in- 
tended to  insure  the  rights  and  guard  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  people.  Later  they  favored  helping  France  in  her  war 
with  England,  because  France  helped  us  during  the  Revolution. 
Favored  the  War  of  1812. 

Leaders:    Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe. 

From  1819-1828  there  was  one  political  party.  Monroe 
was  elected  almost  unanimously  by  the  Democratic  Republi- 
cans who  became  known  as  Democrats. 

National  Republicam. 
Beliefs  : 

Increase  of  army  and  navv. 
Protective  tariff. 

General   public    improvements    at    the    e.xpense    of   the 
government. 

Whigs:  By  1834  the  National  Republicans  began  to  be 
called  Whigs. 

Leaders :  J.  Q.  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster. 

Democrats. 
Beliefs : 

Opposed  high  tariff. 
Opposed  United  States  Bank. 
Public  improvements  by  States. 
Favored  State  rights  and  nullification. 
Leaders :  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Calhoun. 

Free  Soilers. 
Beliefs:     Opposed  the  extension  of  slavery. 
Joined   by  Democrats  and   Whigs   who   were   opposed   to 
slavery. 

Republicans. 
Beliefs : 

Loose  constructionists. 

Favored  protective  tariff,  internal  improvements. 

Believed  that  Congress  had  the  right  to  control  slavery 
in  the  territories.     Opposed  State  rights. 

Democrats. 
Beliefs : 

Denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  slavery. 
Split  in  the  Democratic  party  in  1860:     Northern  Demo- 
crats favored  non-interference  with  slavery.     Southern  Demo- 
crats determined  to  carry  slavery  into  the  territories  at  any 
cost. 

Before  the  last  presidential  election  there  was  a  split  in 
the  Republican  Party,  some  calling  themselves  Progressives. 
The  Progressives  advocate  initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 

The  Socialist  Party  advocates  a  readjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor  and  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities. 

The  present  administration  (Democratic)  pledges  itself  to 
lower  the  tariff,  to  investigate  large  combinations  of  capital, 
and  to  reform  the  currency. 

War  of  1812. 

Events  Leading  to  the  War. 

During   Jefferson's    administration    England    and    France 

were  engaged  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars.     Each  tried  to  injure 

the  trade  of  the  other  as  much  as  possible.     In  doing  so  they 

gave  a  heavy  blow  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States.    England 


ordered  that  neutral  nations,  of  which  the  United  States  was 
one,  should  not  carry  goods  from  the  French  West  Indies  to 
France,  or  trade  with  those  countries  of  Europe  which  sided 
with  France.  Many  American  vessels  that  disobeyed  the  order 
were  captured  by  English  w-arships.  France  forbade  neutral 
vessels  to  enter  British  harbors  and  captured  the  American  ves- 
sels that  disobeyed. 

The  Embargo  Act  (1807)  passed  by  Congress  forbade 
.\merican  vessels  to  sail  from  America  to  foreign  ports.  This 
did  more  harm  than  good,  and  our  commerce  was  almost 
destroyed. 

The  Non-Intercourse  Act  was  passed  when  the  Embargo 
Act  was  repealed.  By  this  act  American  vessels  might  trade 
with  all  nations  except  England  and  France.  This,  like  the 
Embargo  Act,  proved  no  remedy. 

The  English  incited  the  Indians  to  hostilities. 
English  sea  captains  would  stop  American  vessels  and  take 
from  the  crew  seamen  that  they  thought  were  Englishmen 
and  would  impress  these  seamen  into  the  service  of  the  English 
navy. 

The  English  ship  Little  Belt  fired  on  the  American  ship 
President. 

War  was  declared  against  England  in  1812  (Madison's 
administration). 

Chief  Events. 
Capture  of  Detroit  by  the  English. 

The  Constitution  (Old  Ironsides)  and  the  Guerriere  fought 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    The  Americans  were  victorious. 
The  British  vessel  Shannon  captured  the  Chesapeake. 
Perry  won  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.   This  gave  us  control 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  West. 

The  British  burned  the  capitol  and  public  buildings  in 
Washington. 

The  Americans  under  Jackson  won  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, 1815.  This  was  an  unnecessary  battle.  The  treaty  of 
peace  had  already  been  signed,  but  the  news  had  not  reached 
-America. 

Effects  of  the  War. 
American  independence  settled. 
Stopped  impressment  of  seamen. 
Led  to  the  building  of  mills  and  factories. 
The   war   gave  the   United    States    a   position   of   respect 
among  the  nations. 

The  tariff"  of  1816  was  passed— the  first  protective  tariff. 

Monroe  Doctrine. 
When  Europe  was  reorganized  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
some  of  the  powers  entered  into  a  kind  of  treaty  known  as  the 
Holy  Alliance.  The  object  of  this  compact  was  to  uphold  abso- 
lute monarchy  and  lend  a  hand  in  suppressing  republican 
movements.  There  were  indications  that  the  Holy  Alliance 
might  assist  Spain  in  subduing  the  revolt  of  her  Mexican  and 
South  American  colonies. 

Russia,  which  owned  Alaska,  had  been  establishing  trad- 
ing posts  along  the  coast  of  California. 

President  Monroe  in  a  message  to  Congress  declared: 
The  continents  of  North  and  South  America  are  no  longer 
open  to  colonization  by  European  powers. 

The  United  States  would  not  meddle  in  the  political  affairs 
of  Europe. 

(Continued  on  page  134.) 
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LEADING  ARCHITECTS  NOW  SPECIFY 

The  TUEC  S:r 

FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


C  They  do  this  because  investigation,  demonstration  and  actual  use  in  thousands  of  build- 
ings has  proven  the  superiority  of  the  Tuec. 

C  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Tuec  moves  the  largest  volume  of  air  of  any  machine,  and 
that  it  therefore  does  all  the  cleaning  of  a  school  building  more  satisfactorily  and  in  less  time 
than  any  other  system. 

C  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Tuec  needs  no  expert  care  or  attention,  and  that  it  therefore  is 
more  dependable  and  easier  to  operate  than  any  other  system. 

C  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Tuec  is  less  expensive  to  install  and  operate,  and  that  it  there- 
fore is  a  real  economy  in  any  building. 

([  The  supremacy  of  the  Tuec  Stationary  Cleaner  has  been  demonstrated  by  overwhelming 
evidence.     In  competitive  tests  the    Tuec  has  won  the  first  place  on  every  point. 

C  Your  building  can  have  a  Tuec  even  if  already  completed.  The  Tuec  can  be  installed  any- 
where and  in  any  building. 


Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  and  complete 
details  of  Tuec  installation  for  school  buildings. 

The   United   Electric  Co. 

42  Hurford  Street 
CANTON,  -  OHIO 

Tuec    Companies   in   all   large   cities 
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(Continued  from  page  132 j 
If  any  European  power  attempt  to  interfere  with  any  inde- 
pendent American  government  the  United  States  would  con- 
sider it  an  unfriendly  act. 

Interference  of  Napoleon  III  in  Mexico. 
In  1861  France  sent  an  armed  force  to  Mexico  to  hold  her 
seaports  until  certain  debts  were  paid.  Napoleon  III.  Em- 
peror of  France,  desired  to  establish  French  power  in  Mexico. 
Later  the  Mexican  government  was  overthrown  by  the  French, 
and  Maximilian,  a  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  was 
made  the  Emperor  of  Mexico.  This  was  contrary  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  An  American  army  was  despatched  to  the 
Mexican  frontier.  The  French  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Mexico.  Maximilian  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans  and 
was  shot. 

Venezuela  Boundary  Dispute. 

The  latest  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  in  the 
Venezuela  boundary  dispute. 

In  1895,  when  it  seemed  as  though  Great  Britain  were 
about  to  extend  the  western  boundary  of  British  Guiana  into 
Venezuela,  the  United  States  claimed  the  right  to  interfere. 
President  Cleveland  declared  that  if  Great  Britain  extended 
her  boundaries  the  United  States  would  consider  it  an  un- 
friendly act.    The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  arbitration. 

Mexican  Imbroglio   (1914). 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  on  trial  today.  Many  people  believe 
it  to  be  a  dead  issue.  In  pursuing  his  course  of  "watchful 
waiting"  and  "hands  off"  policy,  Mr.  Wilson  is  assuming  that 
all  European  powers  regard  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  an  active 
political  creed.  It  is  succeeding  in  keeping  foreign  powers 
out  of  Mexican  territory. 

Mexican  War  (1846-1847). 

Causes. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  which  Mexico  still  claimed. 

Dispute  over  the  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  Mexico. 
Texas  claimed  it  was  the  Rio  Grande  river.  Mexico  said  it 
was  the  Nueces  river. 

Effects. 

Mexico  gave  up  all  claims  to  Texas  as  far  as  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Mexico  ceded  all  of  New  Mexico  and  California  and  re- 
ceived $15,000,000. 

Dispute  between  the  North  and  South  over  the  extension  of 
slavery. 

The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  introduced  into  Congress,  but 
was  not  passed. 

Growth  of  Territory. 

The  Original  Territory,  1783. 

It  extended  from  Canada  to  Florida  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mississippi  river  except  the  land  around  New  Orleans. 

Louisiana  Purchase,  1803. 

Bought  from  France  during  Jefferson's  administration  for 
$15,000,000.  The  expedition  under  Lewis  and  Clarke,  sent  out 
to  explore  Louisiana  Purchase,  acquainted  the  people  with 
some  of  the  wonders  and  the  value  of  the  new  territory.     It 


furnished  knowledge  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  West  and 
aroused  a  desire  for  emigration.  The  government  encouraged 
emigration  and  settlement  by  making  free  grants  of  land.  The 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  open  to  the  fur  trade  also 
as  a  result  of  the  expedition.  Hunters  and  trappers  followed 
the  path  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  in  a  few  years  trading  posts 
began  to  appear  along  the  route. 

Florida  Purchase,  1819. 

Bought  from  Spain  during  Monroe's  administration  for 
$5,000,000. 

Annexation  of  Texas,  1845. 

During  Tyler's  administration. 

Oregon  Country,  1846. 

The  United  States  claimed  the  Oregon  territory  by  right 
of  the  discovery  of  Captain  Gray  and  the  explorations  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  But  on  the  early  settlement  of  Oregon  by  Amer- 
icans the  United  States  based  their  strongest  claim.  The 
early  settlers  were  mostly  missionaries.  Through  the  mis- 
sionaries tales  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  country  reached  the 
East  and  turned  emigration  in  the  direction  of  Oregon.  Eng- 
land also  claimed  Oregon  until  1846,  when  by  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  the  United  States  acquired  the  land  included  in 
what  are  now  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and 
parts  of  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

Mexican  Cession,  1848. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  Mexican  War, 
New  Mexico  and  California  were  ceded  to  the  United  States 
for  which  Mexico  received  $15,000,000.  This  was  in  Polk's 
administration. 

Gadsden  Purchase,  1853. 

Land  south  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  was  bought  from 
Mexico  for  $10,000,000  during  Filmore's  administration. 

Alaska  Purchase,  1867. 

Bought  from  Russia  for  $7,200,000  during  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration. 

Annexation  of  Hawaii,  1898. 

Annexed  by  request  of  the  inhabitants  during  McKinley's 
administration. 

Spanish  Cession,  1899. 

As  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  Spain  ceded  to 
the  United  States  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines. 
Spain  received  $20,000,000  for  the  Philippines.  McKinley's 
Administration. 

Samoan  Islands,  1899. 

Some  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  were  received  by  agree- 
ment with  England  and  Germany.    McKinley's  administration. 

Canal  Zone,  1904. 

A  strip  of  land  purchased  from  Panama  for  $10,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  Panama  $250,000  annually  beginning  nine  years 
after  the  canal  is  finished. 
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SUFFICIENT   EXPLANATION 


FOR  THE 


Large  Orders  from  Large  Cities 
during  the  Month  of  March,  1914 


IS  THAT  THE 


Establiihsd    18W. 


Holden    Book    Covers 

(UNFINISHED      LEATHERETTE) 


After  Demonstration  and  Scientific  Tests  in  Comparison  with  ALL  OTHER  COVERS  made, 

have  been  found 

MORE  ECONOMICAL— MORE  SANITARY  and  MORE  EASILY  ADJUSTED 

The  "HOLDEN"  COVERS  will  Add  from  ONE  to  THREE 
YEARS    to    the    Lives    and    Service    of    Free    Text    Books. 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Miles  C.  Holden,  President  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


HISTORY— 8B. 

(Continued  from  the  March  1914,  Monographs.) 
Andrew  Johnson  (1865-1869). 

1.  Recomtruction. — The  process  through  which  the  eleven 
Confederate  States  had  to  pass  in  order  to  be  restored  to  their 
places  in  the  Union.  Each  State  was  to  accept  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  abolished  slavery  wherever  it  still  existed 
throughout  the  Union.  (The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
freed  the  slaves  in  the  seceded  States  only.)  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  excluded  Confederate  leaders  from  voting  or  hold- 
ing office  until  pardoned  by  Congress  and  made  the  freedmen 
citizens. 

2.  Purchase  of  Alaska  1867. — The  territory  of  Alaska, 
valuable  for  furs,  fisheries,  timber  and  to  some  extent  for 
metals,  was  bought  from  Russia  for  $7,200,000. 

Ulysses  S.  Gr.ant  (1869-1877). 

1.  Fifteenth  Amendment. — The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to 
tlie  Constitution  provides  that  "the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the 
L'nited  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude." 

2.  Alabama  Claims. — :\n  important  treaty  was  made  with 
Great  Britain  in  1871.  According  to  this  treaty  England  was 
to  pa\-  the  United  States  $15,500,000  for  damages  done  by  the 
Alabama  and  other  Confederate  vessels  during  the  war.  These 
vessels  had  been  built  in  England  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  English  government.  The  vessels  had  cruised  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  done  much  damage  to  merchant  vessels. 


3.  Railroad  E.vtcnsion. — The  first  transcontinental  railroad 
to  be  built  was  the  Union  Pacific.  It  was  completed  in  1869. 
The  road  extended  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco.  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah  soon  felt  the  benefits  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  The  railroad  brought  many  settlers  to  these 
territories,  which  were  later  admitted  to  the  Union  as  States. 
Rutherford  B.  Haves  (1877-1881). 

1.  Resumption  of  Specie  Payment. — The  paper  money 
called  "greenbacks"  which  the  government  issued  during  the 
Civil  War,  was  worth  less  than  gold.  .A.fter  the  war  the  paper 
money  rose  steadily  in  value  until  at  last  a  greenback  was  worth 
as  much  as  a  gold  dollar.  In  1879  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury announced  that  he  would  give  gold  for  paper  currency  if  it 
were  presented  at  the  Treasury.  This  meaiU  the  resumption  of 
specie  payment  by  the  government. 

2.  The  Bland-Allison  Silver  Bill. — It  made  silver  a  legal 
tender  for  debts,  but  also  directed  that  the  mints  should  coin 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  million  silver  dollars  a 
nonth. 

James  A.  Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur  (1881-1885). 

1.  Assassination  of  the  President. — Four  months  after  the 
President  took  his  oath  of  office  he  was  shot  in  the  back  by  a 
disappointed  office-seeker.  The  tragedy  brought  forcibly  to 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  great  need  of  civil  service  reform. 

2.  Civil  Service  Reform. — In  order  to  reward  his  political 
friends  President  Jackson  had  introduced  the  spoils  system  into 
the  civil  service.  Appointments  were  not  made  by  reason  of 
fitness  for  the  work,  but  were  distributed  as  rewards  for  polit- 
ical services.  An  act  was  passed  by  Congress  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  civil  service  examiners  who  should  test 
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I I  iiiiils  of   tbe    Rusk   School,    Dallas.   Texas,   in   demonstration   

Uelore  tbe  State  Teachers  Association,  November  28th.  1913. 

The  School  Board  of  Dallas,  Texas 
adds  the  Victor   to    its    school  equipment 

Ever  since  its  introduction  into  the  schools,  when  the 
Victor  first  demonstrated  its  value  in  school  work,  it 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  school  boards  would 
eventually  furnish  their  buildings  with  the  Victor,  just 
as  they  do  with  various  other  articles  of  school  equip- 
ment— and  that  is  just  what  is  happening. 

Heretofore  each  individual  school  has  usually  installed 
its  own  Victor,  but  now  school  boards  have  become  so 
impressed  with  the  usefulness  of  the  Victor,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  daily  use  in  the  schools  of  more  than  one 
thousand  cities,  that  they  are  including  it  as  part  of 
their   standard  equipment. 

The  school  board  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has  just  appro- 
priated two  thousand  dollars  and  added  twenty-six 
more  Victors  (and  appropriate  records)  to  the  number 
already  in  the  schools,  and  they  will  eventually  have 
two  Victors  in  every  school  in  the  city. 

Another  indication  of  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
"Victor  in  the  schools"  is  the  endorsement  and  approval 
of  the  Victor  book  "What  We  Hear  in  Music"  by  the 
Supervisor  of  Music  and  Board  of  School  Superintend- 
ents, which  has  resulted  in  the  school  board  of  New 
York  City  placing  it  on  the 
regular  list  of  text  books  for 
use  in  the  New  York  schools. 

You  have  only  to  hear  the 
special  school  records  for 
marching,  calisthenics,  folk 
dancing,  to  realize  the  valuable 
field  and  boundless  possibilities 
of  the  Victor  in  school  work. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly 
arrange  for  a  demonstration 
right  in  your  school.  Write  to 
us  for  booklets  and  full  in- 
formation. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV 

$60  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

The  horn  can  be  re- 
moved and  the  Instrument 
securely  locked  to  protect 
it  from  dust  and  promts- 
CQoas  u£e  by  Irresponsible 
people. 
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bv  examinations,  without  regard  to  parties,  the  fitness  of  appli- 
cants for  office.  Appointments  and  promotions  were  to  be 
made  from  the  list  of  those  passing  the  civil  service  examina- 
tions. 

Grover  Cleveland  (1885-1889). 

1.  Cliiiicsr  Exclusion  Bill. — This  bill  was  passed  to  pre- 
vent the  further  immigration  into  the  United  States  of  Chinese. 
The  people  were  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration  because  ( 1 ) 
the  Chinese  brought  no  families  with  them  because  they  did 
not  intend  to  remain  and  become  citizens;  (2)  they  ate  little 
but  rice  and  so  could  work  for  lower  wages,  and  in  this  way 
injured  our  laboring  men. 

Benjamin  Harrison  (1889-1893). 

1.  The  McKinley  Tariff.— The  McKinley  Tariff  raised 
the  duties  on  imports  higher  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
It  was  passed  mainly  to  protect  and  stimulate  American  manu- 
factures. 

2.  Oklahoma  Oldened. — A  large  part  of  Indian  Territory 
was  purchased  from  the  Indians  and  given  the  name  of  Okla- 
homa. Great  tracts  of  these  public  lands  were  now  thrown 
open  to  settlers,  and  the  rush  to  Oklahoma  was  one  of  the 
wildest  in  our  history.  The  object  of  the  rush  was  to  enter 
and  secure  land.  Towns  made  of  shanties  and  tents  sprang 
up  in  all  directions.  The  chief  of  these  were  Guthrie  and 
Oklahoma  City. 

Grover  Cleveland  (1893-1897). 

1.  Panic  of  1893. — This  was  one  of  the  worst  financial 
panics  the  United  States  has  ever  passed  through.  Thousands 
of  workingmen  were  out  of  work  because  great  manufacturing 
establishments  had  shut  down  their  factories.  As  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  compulsory  purchase  of  silver,  according  to 
the  Sherman  Act,  was  responsible  for  the  panic  that  portion  of 
the  act  was  repealed. 

2.  The  Wilson  Tariff.— The  Wilson  Tariff  retained  the 
principle  of  protection  but  it  reduced  the  duties  upon  many 
articles.  As  it  was  expected  that  under  its  working  the  reve- 
nue of  the  government  would  be  reduced,  Congress  levied  a 
tax  on  incomes  of  over  four  thousand  dollars.  The  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  such  a  national  tax  was  unconstitutional 
and  it  was  not  collected. 

3.  The  Haivaiian  Revolution. — In  1893  a  revolution  broke 
out  in  Hawaii.  A  provisional  government  was  organized  and 
commissioners  were  sent  to  Washington  to  secure  a  treaty  of 
annexation.  It  wasn't  until  1898,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  an- 
nexed. 

4.  Tlic  Bering  Seal  Fisheries. — Trouble  between  the 
United  States  and  England  about  the  seal  catching  in  the 
Bering  Sea  was  settled  by  arbitration.  It  was  decided  that 
the  United  States  had  no  right  to  control  the  seal  fisheries  be- 
yond the  three-mile  limit,  and  careful  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  seals  was  made. 

5.  Venezuela  Boundary  Dispute. — Great  Britain  was 
about  to  extend  the  western  boundary  of  British  Guiana  and 
encroach  upon  the  territory  of  Venezuela.  This  was  contrary 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  President  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress said  that  if  Great  Britain  enforced  her  claims  to  territory 
not  rightfully  her  own,  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly 
act.  There  was  talk  of  war,  but  the  boundary  dispute  was 
s(-lt1ed  i>v  arbitration. 
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American  Steel  Sanitary  Desks 


Electric  Welded 


Warranted  Unbreakable 


Do  you  know  why  they  are  sanitary?  Do  you  know  what 
the  advantage  of  electric  welding  is  riveted  fastenings?  Do 
you  know  what  is  the  best  process  of  enamel?  Do  you 
know  of  any  useful  purpose  of  filigree  work  on  iron  desks. 

Do  you  know — but  why  ask  more,  get  our  new  book  J-K, 
which  answers  all  these  questions  and  many  others. 


American  Steel  Automatic  Desk. 


American  Steel 

Adjusiabte 

Desk   and   Chair. 


Blackboards    and 

A  catalog  of  school  room  necessities 
arranged  in  an  instructive  manner,  fully 
illustrating  many  new  items  and  various 
improvements  on  the  old  ones. 


School  Equipment 

Not  a  price  list,  but  a  guide  and  text 

book. 

Write  toda^  for  free  copy  of  Catalog 

J-L   and  School  Equipment   Revieiv. 


218  S.  Wabash  Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


Hmerican  Seating  Company 


15  E.  32d  Street, 
NEW  YORK 


William  McKinlev  (1897-1901). 

1.  Spanish-American  War,  1898. — Causes:  (a)  Severe 
measures  employed  by  Spain  to  put  down  an  insurrection  in 
Cuba;  (b)  battleship  Maine  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor. 

Results :  (a)  Spain  gave  up  Cuba ;  (b)  Spain  gave  us  Guam 
and  Porto  Rico;  (c)  Spain  sold  the  United  States  the  Philip- 
pines for  $20,000,000. 

2.  Hawaiian  Islands  annexed  to  the  United  States  at  their 
request. 

3.  Tutuila  and  some  other  small  islands  of  the  Samoan 
Group  were  received  by  an  agreement  with  England  and  Ger- 
many. 

William  McKi.nlkv  and  riiEouoRE  Roosevelt  (1901-1909). 

1.  Assassination  of  McKinley. — While  attending  the  Pan- 
-Vmerican  Exposition  at  ISuffalo  the  President  was  shot  by  an 
Anarchist,  and  a  few  days  later  he  died.  The  Vice-President, 
rheodore  Roosevelt,  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Presidency. 

2.  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty. — This  was  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  which  gave  us  full  power  to  construct  and  operate  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

3.  Work  on  the  Isthmian  Canal  Begun. — In  1903,  by 
treaty  with  Panama,  the  United  States  purchased  a  strip  of 
land  ten  miles  wide  and  forty-nine  miles  long  for  ten  million 
tlollars  and  agreed  to  pay  Panama  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  beginning  nine  years  after  the  canal  is 
finished. 

4.  .llaska    Boundary    Dispute. — The    dispute    about    the 


boundary  line  between  .Alaska  and  Canada  was  settled.  This 
had  long  been  in  di.spute  and  was  now  settled  by  a  commission 
consisting  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  President  and 
three  by  the  British  government. 

William  H.  Taft  (1909-1913). 

1.  •  The  Payne  Tariff  Law. — When  Taft  became  the  Presi- 
dent the  Dingley  Tariff  was  in  operation.  The  Payne  Tariff 
was  passed  soon  after  his  inauguration.  This  law  reduced 
slightly  some  of  the  rates  of  the  Dingley  Law. 

2.  Discovery  of  the  North  Pole. — Commander  Robert  E. 
Peary,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  had  been  trying  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  for  more  than  twenty  years,  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  the  Pole  in  April,  1909. 

3.  Sixteenth  Amendment. — This  amendment  gives  Con- 
gress the  right  to  tax  incomes. 

WooPKow  Wilson  (1913 — ). 

1.  Seventeenth  Atncndment. — It  provides  that  United 
States  Senators  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

2.  Underwood  Tariff  Law. — After  sixteen  years  of  high 
protection  the  Underwood  Tariff  Law,  designed  to  bring  about 
a  freer  exchange  between  the  products  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, was  passed.  Removal  of  all  tariff  from  many  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
law.  It  was  thought  this  would  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and 
was  designed  to  satisfy  the  mass  of  the  American  people.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  effect  of  the  law  will  be  on  busi- 
ness and  on  the  government. 
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ENDOWMENTS 

Cost    only    13c.   a   day 

THE   POLICY   ALL   TEACHERS   TAKE 

Better  than  a  savings  bank,  and  your  dividends  are 
paid  annually  to  you. 

The  Company  issuing  this  Endowment  has  over 
$607,000,000.00  to  guarantee  its  payments.  Every 
penny  you  pay  in  is  guaranteed  to  be  returned  to  you, 
whether  you  live  or  die.  The  new  policy  has  many 
features  over  the  former  Endowment.  Special  arrange- 
ments made  with  teachers  for  payment. 

Remember,  only  13c.  a  day. 

Accident  and  Health  Policies  pay :  $10.00  to  $20.00 
per  week  for  52  weeks,  and  only  cost  6c.  a  day. 

Thousands  of  principals  and  teachers  have  been  ben- 
efited by  these  policies. 

Address  only 

GEORGE  W.  MEACHAM 

Special  Public  School  Representative 

Telephone  26S5  John  90  William  Street,  New  York 


F.  B.Q 


(Finest   Beyond   Question) 

Is  the  verdict  of   many   enthusiastic 
readers  regarding  the  New  Series  of 

TEACHERS 
MONOGRAPHS 


What  Is  Your  Opinion? 


N.B. — It  cost  the  publishers  of  Teachers  Mono- 
graphs many  thousand  dollars  a  year  additional 
to  change  Teachers  Monographs  from  a  Quarterly 
to  a  Monthly. 

The  Extra  Service  Is  Free  to  You 


,5.  Income  Tax  Lazv. — The  Underwood  Tariff  Law  in- 
cludes an  income  tax  section  which  requires  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  whose  income  exceeds  $3,000  a  year  to  pay 
a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  his  earnings  in  excess  of  the  exemp- 
tion. 

4.  New  Currency  System. — One  of  the  especial  aims  of 
the  new  currency  s)'stem  is  to  provide  against  money  strain 
and  high  rates  at  the  periods  when  the  financing  of  crops 
drains  banking  centers  of  their  cash  resources.  The  advocates 
of  the  measure  believe  that  it  ends  the  possibility  of  a  serious 
panic  and  assures  the  country  a  really  elastic  currency  system 
which  will  permit  the  mobilization  of  reserves  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  may  threaten. 

5.  Extension  of  the  Parcel  Post  System. — The  domestic 
parcel  post  delivery  which  went  into  effect  January  1,  1913, 
has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  government  as  well  as  to 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  farmers.  Since  March  16, 
1914,  the  parcel  post  service  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include 
books.  The  sender  of  a  mailable  parcel  on  which  postage  is 
fully  prepaid  may  have  the  price  of  the  article  and  the  charge 
thereon  collected  from  the  addressee  on  payment  of  a  fee  of 
ten  cents  in  stamps  affixed  providing  the  amount  to  be  collected 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

6.  Educational  Opportunities  for  Enlisted  Men  in  the 
Navy. — Secretary  Daniels  has  ordered  that  the  Navy  be  turned 
into  a  great  educational  institution  for  the  enlisted  men. 
Aboard  every  warship  and  at  every  navy  yard  there  is  now  a 
school.  Every  man  must  take  some  kind  of  instruction.  The 
courses  vary  from  primary  school  studies  for  men  whose  edu- 
cation has  been  neglected,  up  to  what  are  virtually  college 
courses  for  the  more  advanced.  It  is  thought  that  this  will 
attract  to  the  navy  ambitious  young  men  who  are  eager  to 
improve  their  minds,  see  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  earn 
a  living. 

7.  Government  Railroad  in  Alaska. — A  bill  has  just  been 
passed  which  provides  for  the  building  of  a  thousand  miles  of 
railway  to  connect  the  coal  fields  of  Alaska  with  the  coast. 
The  route  and  most  of  the  other  details  are  left  to  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment.  This  railroad  is  to  be  built  by  the  govern- 
ment and  owned  by  it. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers. 

It  is  intended  that  the  work  of  this  grade  shall  be  taken  up 
topically  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect  and  upon  important  influences  that  have  been  at 
work  in  our  history.  The  immediate  aim  of  the  study  of  his- 
tory in  grade  8B  is  to  give  the  pupil  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  historical  events,  to  train  him  to  organize  these  events 
in  logical  order  and  to  use  his  historical  knowledge  to  inter- 
pret present-day  conditions.  It  is  suggested  therefore  that  the 
pupil  be  trained  in  independent  work  and  study  in  the  making 
of  topical  outlines  and  in  the  use  of  a  textbook  as  a  book  of 
reference.  A  taste  for  the  reading  of  history  and  the  great 
liistorical  novels  should  be  inculcated. 

In  the  last  eight  weeks  of  the  term  the  history  of  the  United 
States  should  be  rapidly  reviewed  to  give  the  pupil  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  it  as  a  whole  in  a  short  space  of  time.  This  may 
be  done  by  reading  a  history  or  in  any  other  way  that  may 
suggest  itself  to  the  teacher.  It  should  not  be  done  by  lectures 
or  the  dictating  of  notes. 
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\) 


Model  B 


ARE    YOU    PURCHASING 

NEW  SEATING  EQUIPMENT? 

If  so,  what  are  you  going  to  buy — the  old  rigid  type  of  desk 
or  the  up-to-date 

Moulthrop  Movable  and 
Adjustable  School  Chair? 

This  chair  is  adjustable  to  each  child,  is  comfortable,  sanitary 
and  hygienic.  At  the  same  time  it  permits  a  great  flexibility  of 
arrangement,  clearing  the  floor  for  exercises,  and  the  use  of 
blackboard  and  lighting  facilities  to  the  utmost. 

IDEAL  FOR  SOCIAL  CENTER  WORK. 
Can  your  school  afford  to  be  without  it? 


LANGSLOW,  FOWLER  COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 


(Continued  from  page  107) 
Subtraction:     Numbers  of  three  orders,  no  borrowing  as 
497  975  460  972 

—  265  —  433  —  420  —  102 


Phonetics :  Drill  on  words  ending  in  et  as  in  get,  let,  wet, 
and  words  ending  in  t  as  in  out,  bright,  sight.  Teach  x  as  in 
vex,  expect,  except,  example,  excuse,  excellent. 

Spelling : 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Jack  and  his  mother  were  hungry. 

They  2vanted  some  food. 

The  mother  had  a  cow. 

She  told  Jack  to  sell  it. 

He  sold  it  for  some  magic  beans. 

The  mother  grew  angry. 

She  thrciv  the  beans  away. 

Jack  and  his  mother  went  to  bed  hungry. 

Next  morning  they  saw  a  beanstalk. 

It  seemed  to  reach  the  sky. 

Teach  the  italicized  words  in  the  story  of  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk  beginning  with  Jack  and  taking  through  cozv. 

Dictation  :    At  the  blackboard. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  as  far  as  the  words  have  been  taught. 
Make  up  other  sentences  about  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  using 
other  words  from  the  pupils'  spelling  vocabulary. 

Oral  Composition  :    Conversation  and  Reproduction :     The 


Rose,  The  Pansy,  The  Circus,  The  Robins,  May's  Toothbrush, 
The  Sun,  The  Chicken,  Our  Room,  My  School,  My  Home. 
The  following  stories  are  several  examples  of  the  stories 
that  the  teacher  can  construct  using  the  information  given  bv 
the  pupils. 

The  Chicken. 

The  chicken  is  a  fowl.  It  is  covered  with  feathers.  It  has 
two  wings.  It  can  not  fly  very  high.  Chickens  live  in  the 
country.     They  give  us  eggs. 

The  Circus. 

I  am  a  little  boy.  My  name  is  Ted.  The  other  day.  I 
went  to  the  circus.  I  saw  monkeys  and  horses.  I  saw  an 
elephant.     I  gave  him  some  popcorn.     His  name  was  Jumbo. 

The  Robins. 

Two  little  robins  built  a  nest.  They  built  it  in  an  apple  tree. 
There  are  two  baby  robins  in  it.  The  mother  bird  stays  in  the 
nest  and  takes  care  of  them.  The  father  bird  flies  awav  ami 
brings  food  back  to  them.  Soon  they  will  grow  big  and  strong. 
Then  they  will  fly  away. 

Language:  Present  and  drill  on  the  following  correct  form. 
/  broke  (not  /  busted). 

Nature:  Fruit:  Strawberry,  color,  odor,  taste,  parts,  usc^;. 
Buttercup,  recognition  and  name,  color,  odor,  growth. 

Hygiene :     Proper  foods.     Proper  mastication  of  foods. 

Memory  Work:  Steven-^'.n"':  "P.ed  in  Summer,"  third 
stanza. 
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THE  SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW  SERIES 


BY 


SOPHIE  A.  MILLER  and  AGNES  M.  DUNNE 


AFTER  LONG  YEARS 

No.  7454 


IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  KING 

No.  8059 


IN  THE   HEART  OF  THE  FOREST 

No.  8029 

Contract  Price,  40  Cents  Each 

A  Series  of  Supplementary  Ethical  Readers 

THE  A.  S.  BARNES  CO.,;381^FourthSAvenue,  New  York 


{Continued  from  page  113.) 
Get  Off  a  Car,   Part  of  the  Body.     Correct   expressions:   I 
bought  a  pen  for  a  cent  (not  I  bought  for    a    cent    a    pen). 
Avoiding  and  at  the  beginning  of  sentences. 

Twelfth  Week. — Topics:  Spring,  How  to  Cross  a  Street, 
How  to  Treat  Strangers.  Correct  expressions:  Catch,  mat- 
ter, etc.  (not  cetch,  metter.  Short  sound  of  "e"  substituted 
for  short  "a.")    Prepositions,  over,  in  front  of,  in  the  middle  of. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Topics:  Arbor  Day,  Our  Victrola, 
How  to  Light  the  Gas  Stove.  Correct  expressions :  Brought 
(not  I  brung  you  to  school).  Words  used  to  express  feeling 
or  emotion,  mad,  glad,  sad  (not  she  had  a  mad  on). 

Fourteenth  WV^-fe.— Topics:  Our  Principal,  A  Neat  Girl, 
How  I  Earned  Fifty  Cents.  Correct  expressions:  Meals, 
breakfast,  dinner,  supper  (not  I  had  no  time  to  get  my  eat)  ; 
How  many  (not  how  much  words  shall  we  write). 

Written  Composition. 

Ninth   Week. 

Letter — To  your  principal  asking  to  be  excused  at  2  o'clock. 
Compositions,  April,  A  Rainy  Day. 

Tenth  Week. 

Letter — To  a  friend  thanking  her  for  the  loan  of  a  book. 
Compositions:  My  Bedroom,  The  Months  of  the  Year. 

Eleventh  Week. 

Letter — To  a  parent  away  from  home.  Compositions:  A 
Spring  Outing,  My  Mother  (description). 


eek. 


Tujelfth  W 

Letter — To  a  friend  telling  her  why  you  were  absent  and 
requesting  her  to  bring  you  your  home  work.  Compositions : 
Prospect  Park,  My  Plant. 

Thirteenth   Week. 

Letter — To  a  friend  describing  a  picture  in  our  classroom. 
Compositions :  Arbor  Day,  The  Violet. 

Fourteenth   Week. 

Letter — To  a  friend  telling  her  some  new  facts  you  have 
learned  in  a  certain  subject.  Compositions:  May,  The  Days 
of  the  Week. 


TEACHING  CHILDREN  HOW  TO  STUDY  HISTORY 
AND  CIVICS. 

{Continued  from  page  101.) 

3.  Know  exactly  what  habit  you  expect  pupils  to  exercise. 
If  you  are  engaged  in  helping  him  to  acquire  habit  "drawing 
inferences"  do  not  obtrude  the  habit  of  "formulation."  Make 
the  acquisition  of  the  habit  the  paramount  issue.  The  informa- 
tional phase  will  take  care  of  itself.  Outline  your  work  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  with  an  eye  single  to  the  aim  of  develop- 
ing the  higher  faculties  called  into  play  when  studying  history. 

The  Pupil's  Part. 
The  criticism  might  be  made  that  such  procedure  neglects 
to  place  proper  stress  on  the  informational  phase  of  history ; 
that  it  lays  itself  open  to  the  same  strictures  as  the  performance 
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of  the  man  who  took  a  start  of  three  miles  preparatory  to 
jumping  over  a  hurdle.  Facts  hardly  justify  this  opinion. 
We  all  agree  that  free  hand  movement  in  itself  does  not  bear 
the  stamp  of  utility.  But  future  results  more  than  justify  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  time  upon  meaningless  scrolls.  Granted 
that  the  attitude  of  reasoning,  formulation  and  observation  are 
fairly  grounded,  the  consideration  of  the  formation  of  the  habits 
of  analysis,  systematization  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Teach  him  to  analyze  and  formulate  instead  of 
giving  him  a  resume  or  outline  ready  made  and  furnishing 
no  clue  to  its  mode  of  construction.  In  other  words  teach  the 
pupil  how  to  attack  and  analyze  his  own  material. 

Teach  him  how  to  use  a  text-book.  Experiments  con- 
ducted by  prominent  investigators  have  shown  the  wisdom  of 
placing  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  as  early  as  the  6th 
year.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  pupils  are  to  become  self- 
taught.  It  does  not  mean  to  order  pupils  to  "take  out  your 
books  and  study."  It  means  that  pupils  should  be  taught 
systematically,  by  actual  teaching  "how  to  study."  He  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  facilities, 
furnished  by  employing  the  habits  of  reasoning,  formulation 
and  analysis.  Care  must  be  had  to  demonstrate  concretely  the 
benefits  that  flow  from  such  study  of  history  and  other  subjects. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  How  to  Study. 

1.  Train  pupils  to  challenge  every  word  of  whose  meaning 
they  are  doubtful.    Encourage  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

2.  Train  to  place  proper  evaluation  on  figurative  language. 
A  battle  may  be  described  as  a  "scene  of  carnage."  Was  this 
an  actual  fact  ?  "This  loosed  a  storm  of  protest."  Did  it  reach 
the  magnitude  of  a  storm  or  was  it  a  mere  "tempest  in  a 
teapot"  ? 

3.  As  corollary  to  the  above,  teach  the  pupil  to  search  out 
reasons  that  led  the  author  to  thus  characterize  any  event  under 
consideration. 

4.  Stress  the  necessity  of  reading  lessons  as  a  whole 
before  attacking  the  parts.  This  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  studying  must  be  purposive. 

5.  Teach  pupils  to  recognize  the  principal  and  subordinate 
part  of  the  paragraph.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  task. 
Pupils  will  repeatedly  read  vast  importance  into  a  citation  of 
the  number  killed  or  wounded  and  ignore  the  solemnity,  seri- 
ousness and  consequences  of  the  battle.  This  difficulty  is 
measurably  obviated  by, 

6.  Comparing  conclusions  arrived  at  by  his  fellow  pupils 
and  by  a  fine  discussion  of  values.  At  the  beginning  insistence 
must  not  be  laid  on  proper  historical  perspective.  This  sense 
is  of  a  slow  growth  and  forcing  will  not  produce  satisfac- 
tory results.  Just  as  long  as  a  pupil  is  learning  to  point  out 
salient  features,  just  so  long  is  he  succeeding  in  teaching 
liimself  history. 

Where  Failure  Lurks. 

1.  Time  the  pupils.  Do  not  brook  dawdling  or  aimless 
reading.  Read  over  the  lesson  yourself  carefully.  Make  an 
outline.  Find  the  time  consumed  and  multiply  by  three  (3). 
This  coefficient  may  be  increased  or  diminished  as  the  e.Kigen- 
cies  require.  Start  the  lesson  at  a  given  signal.  Announce  the 
time  assigned  for  this  task  and  adhere  to  your  order  religiously. 
Never  allow  attention  to  lag.  This  training  must  be  a  study 
"in  attention." 


THE  MACE  HISTORIES 

Meet  Demands  of  New 
Course  of  Study 

"They  cover  the  Regents  requirements  better  than  any 
work  I  have  ever  seen,"  says  Daniel  M.  Mills,  Principal  of 
Union  School,  Cincinnatus,  New  York.    Why?     Because 

They  bring  out  the  institutional  life  of  the  people — family, 
social  and  religious,  educational,  industrial  and  governmental. 

They  hold  before  the  children  the  finest  type  of  manhood 
and   achievement. 

They  inspire  the  reader  to  patriotism  and  better  citizenship. 

Adopted  for  New  York  City 

List  No.  Title  Grade     Price 

1812     Mace's  Primary  History             5A,  5B,  6A  .54 
1811     Mace's  School  History  of  the 

United    States                                  7A,  8B  .83 

7284  Mace's  School  History,  Part  1                7B  .50 

7285  Mace's  School  History,  Part  2         8A-8B  .54 

Line  drawings  and  maps  by  Homer  Colby,  portraits  of 
great  men  at  the  time  of  their  activities  by  Jacques  Reich, 
ten  color  plates  of  great  events  in  .American  history,  by 
Denman   Fink  and  H.  W.  Dictzler. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company 

Chicago  New   York 


LITTLE    PEOPLE    EVERYWHERE 

A   NEW    SERIES    OF    GEOGRAPHY    READERS 


ETxm'WHKMC  ■      .        Evmrmau 


A  mine  of  information  in  story  form. 

A  series  that  enriches  the  dry  text-book  work  and  makes 
the  geography  hour  a  delight. 

liy  Etta  Blalsdill  MrI)onnl<l.  authcrr  of  thp  "Child  l-lfi-  Readers."  and  Julia 
I>alryinple.  lllustrnted  with  rolored  plates  and  run'i>agc  pictures.  Each 
volume  (iO  cents;  to  teachers  or  schotds,  40  cents,  postpaid.  Tlie  following 
volumes  are  ready: 

KATHLEEN   IN   IRELAND  TIME  SAN  IN  JAPAN 

BETTY   IN  CANADA  FRITZ   IN   GERMANr 

MANUEL   IN  MEXICO  EAEAEL  IN  ITALY 

GERDA  IN  SWEDEN  BORIS  IN   RUSSIA 

MARTA   IN   HOLLAND  HASSAN   IN   EGYPT 

DONALD  IN    SCOTLAND  JOSEFA   IN  SPAIN 

COLETTE  IN  FRANCE 

THE   WIDE    AWAKE    READERS 

are  flrmly  established  in  the  best  school  systems  of  the  country.  Why  ? 
Because  they  are  the  most  carefully  graded,  the  most  intcrostinK,  and  the 
most  unhackneyed  of  reading-books. 

All  three  of  these  qualities  help  to  make  the  books  a  perfect  expression 
series.  Good  expression,  too.  is  secured  by  the  rapid  reading  due  to  the  use 
in  the  First  Boa!der  of  two-thirds  of  the  words  introduced  in  the  Primer. 

The  prose  selections  do  not  duplicate  those  in  other  readers. 
Fourth  Reader  just  published. 

LITTLE,   BROWN    &   COMPANY 

34  Beacon  Street,  BOSTON         623  So.Waba.h  Atc..  CHICAGO 
New  York  City  Rrprescnlali»».   STANLEY  JOHNSON 
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"Best  in  1835" 


"Best  in  1914" 


The  welsbach  I^S^St 

This  ttyle  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  bo«n 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  a  ^eat  many  schools  throughout 
all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


Throws   the    Light 

DOWN 

Where    You    Want  It 

SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


Get  the  Genuine 

Latest  Improvement  in 
Gas     Lighting 


Wrile  for   Illuafrattd  Booklet 


WELSBACH  GAS  LAMP  CO. 

392  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


2.  Inspect  the  results  daily.  Discourage:  (a)  Copying  of 
exact  words  of  the  book;  (b)  Incomplete  sentences;  (c)  Use 
of  words  whose  meaning  is  not  clear  to  the  pupil. 

Aids  to  the  Pupil. 

Granted  a  facile  mastery  of  the  principle  underlying  the 
habits  of  analysis  and  formulation,  what  definite  form  may  it 
assume  to  be  of  practical  help  to  the  pupils?  We  must  now 
search  for  underlying  plans  and  network  that  subtend  related 
facts.  We  must  study  the  natural  divisions  that  are  common  to 
all  forms  of  knowledge.  For  working  purposes  the  following 
standards  of  valuation  or  formulation  may  be  found  helpful: 

1.  Facts  are  related  to  each  other  in  a  series.  Battles,  dates, 
parallel  events  are  grouped  in  order  of  happening  or  origin. 
The  pupils  may  be  led  to  reason  that  when  relating  a  story 
vividness  is  added  by  prefacing  each  episode  with  firstly,  sec- 
ondly, etc.  First  I  saw  him  do  this ;  then  I  saw  him  do  that, 
etc.  While  rhetoric  frowns  upon  such  arrangements  of  topics, 
the  fact  remains  that  unconsciously  we  revert  to  this  scheme. 
Therefore  in  studying  facts  related  in  space  or  time  the  form 
should  be: 

Series:  1,  2,  3,  4;  or  A,  B.  C.  D. 

2.  Facts  may  be  related  as  cause  and  effect  or  results.  The 
question  that  adduces  the  cause  is  "Why?"  and  the  answer 
usually  is  introduced  by  "Because."  Therefore  this  form 
should  read : 

Cause — Because:  (a) — ;  (b) — ;  (c) — ;  (d) — . 

3.  A  third  form  is  the  one  that  should  be  applied  in  studying 
principles. 

At  this  point  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  in  the 
study  of  history,  the  least  success  is  obtained  in  the  considera- 
tion of  "principles."  An  8B  pupil  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
and  master  logical  definitions.  He  must  be  furnished  with  a 
less  rigid  measure  for  classification. 

The  child  is  vitally  interested  in  action.  His  ideas  are  to 
a  large  extent  motor.  He  defines  terms  through  the  norm  of 
action.  "Secession  is  when  the  South  fought  with  the  North 
on  the  question  of  slavery."  Here  comes  a  string  of  facts  and 
definitions  evolved  by  implication  and  inference.  Let  us 
recognize  this  idiosyncrasy  and  ask  for  definitions  in  terms  of 
historical  events.  This  quality  of  mind  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  teaching  process.  We  first  give  the 
bases  and  geneses  of  the  principle  and  formally  deduce  the 
principle.  Let  us,  then,  reverse  this  process  and  demand 
expression  in  terms  of  actions.  Encourage  the  child  to  re- 
hearse in  his  mind  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  evolution  of 
the  principle  and  point  out  the  elements  that  go  to  make  it. 

"The  South  resented  the  attitude  of  the  North.  They 
threatened  to  get  out  of  the  Union  if  such  interference  per- 
sisted."    This  zvas  secession.     The  form  might  be : 

Principle. 

1.  Origin. 

2.  History. 

3.  Enunciation  of  Principle. 

These  forms  should  be  placed  on  charts  and  hung  conspicu- 
ously about  the  room.  Always  see  to  it  that  pupils  know  what 
form    should    apply    to  a    lesson  in  hand.     As  proficiency  is 
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obtained  in  the  use  of  these,  they  should  be  removed  at  once. 
Larger  forms  and  systems  should  be  constructed  by  the 
pupils  to  fit  differing  subject  matter.  This  mode  of  studying 
should  take  the  place  of  the  formal  drill.  A  drill  should  not 
only  review,  "recall,"  but  should  present  the  subject  from  a 
new  point  of  view.  To  this  end  more  complex  forms  should 
be  elaborated : 

The  Group. 

Suppose  the  class  is  studying  the  Military  Part  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  intensive  phase  must  of  necessity  be  studied  piece- 
meal, either  as  series,  cause  and  effect  or  as  a  principle.  All 
these  discrete  parts  should  be  arranged  as  a  group,  that  is  a 
number  of  smaller  series  within  one  comprehensive  whole. 

The  War. 
A.  1.  2.  3.  B.  1.  2.  3.  C.  1.  2.  3. 
That  part  of  the  war  that  treats  of  cause  and  effect  is  reduced 
to  diagram  and  added  to  the  serial  form  and  you  have  a  com- 
plete graphic  presentation  of  an  epoch.  The  child  must  then 
be  led  to  combine  epochal  groups  into  a  still  larger  whole  and 
still  more  thorough  weeding  out  process  must  be  gone  through 
to  reduce  the  mass  of  facts  to  barest  essentials.  A  valuable 
lesson  in  historical  "foreshortening"  is  thus  furnished  leading 
to  a  more  systematic  study  of  historical  perspective.  He  must 
be  led  to  see  by  actual  weighing  of  related  facts  that  a  fact 
that  looms  large  when  appearing  in  a  small  outline  dwindles  to 
a  concentrated  essence  when  relegated  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  epochal  group.  Too  much  dependence  should  not  be 
placed  on  these  outlines.  Their  value  is  only  schematic.  As 
soon  as  a  child  evinces  a  familiarity  with  the  system  under- 
lying all  subjects,  just  as  soon  as  he  has  reached  the  stage  of 
fruition  when  he  can  improvise  new  arrangements  and  can 
learn  to  outline  work  from  varying  angles,  just  so  soon  should 
charts  be  removed  and  stress  laid  on  individual  effort.  The 
child  will  show  remarkable  aptitude  to  suggest  variations  from 
adopted  standards.  The  only  momentum  he  requires  to  over- 
come the  inertia  of  self-instruction  must  be  furnished  b)- 
energizing  the  teaching  process  so  as  to  create  a  love  for 
investigation. 

4.  When  facts  have  been  reduced  to  their  smallest  sphere, 
feasible  steps  should  be  taken  to  have  them  committed  to 
memory.  Here  again  suggestions  are  in  order  indicating  how 
memorizing  should  proceed.  Good  authority  has  it  that  better 
results  are  obtainable  by  employing  the  method  whole.  Partial 
series  that  compose  an  epochal  group  should  be  formulated, 
discussed.  No  actual  memoriter  work  should  be  attempted 
till  the  whole  group  has  been  outlined  and  facts  placed  in  rela- 
tion to  others.  Having  placed  the  knowledge  in  as  small 
compass  as  possible,  call  for  suggestions  to  decide  upon  a  word 
the  letters  of  which  should  stand  for  initials  of  the  headings 
decided  upon.  The  pupil  must  be  led  to  economize  his  time 
and  reduce  the  actual  memorizing  to  a  minimum  bv  inventing 
mnemonics.  To  illustrate:  The  class  is  discussing  the  work 
of  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  Classifying  acitvities  and  elimi- 
nating unimportant  details,  the  precipitate  might  be : 

1.  Canal  (Panama)  fortified. 

2.  Peary  made  Commodore. 

3.  New  states  about  to  be  admitted. 

4.  Apportionment  of  House  according  to  new  census. 


Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

are  prepared  with  the  same  care  as  are  the  colors  for  pro- 
fessional use.  They  supplement  your  teaching  as  effectively 
as  do  the  colors  an  artist  puts  on  his  own  canvas. 


The  box  here  shown  is  3672  on  the  Supply  List  for  1914. 
It  has  four  colors:  Carmine,  Ultramarine  Blue,  Black  and 
Perfect  Yellow;  No.  7  Brush,  Charcoal  Gray  or  another 
Perfect  Yellow  in  place  of  Black,  if  desired. 

The  following  are  on  the  1914  Supply  List: 

Item. 
36001 

3602  I   Superior  Water  Colors. 

3603  J 

3672 — Box  Water  Colors,  4  Colors. 
3673— Camel  Hair  Brush  No.  2. 
3685— Cake  Colors  for  Refilling  Boxes. 
3695 — Liquid  India  Ink. 
3591 — Atomizer  with   Bulb. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


B.   &    S.   CO. 

CRAYONS 

Adopted  by  New  York  Schools  1914 

Item  4532— Purple  Enameled  Chalk 
Item  3690—6"  Colored  Wax  Crayon 
Item  3683 — Colored  Chalk  Lecturers'  Crayon 


Send  for  catalog  of  full  line  of  Craydhs 
for  every  use. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH   CO. 

Makers  of  Gold  Medal   Crayons. 
81-83  Fulton  Street  NEW  YORK 
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5.  Legal  machinery  simplified  by  revising  the  code. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  name  a  word  or  even  a  combination  of  letters 
meaningless  perhaps,  but  acting  as  cues  to  knowledge  to  be 
recalled  by  starting  a  chain  of  reasoning. 

The  word  decided  upon  in  one  class  was  "canal." 
This  was  written : 

C  ommodore  Peary  rewarded. 
A  pportionment  of  Representatives. 
N  e\v  states  to  be  admitted. 

A  ppalachian  range  conserved  by  the  government. 
L  egal  machinery  oiled. 
In  this  case  a  mass  of  facts  have  been  boiled  down  to  one 
word,  thus  making  an  easy  matter  for  the  pupils  to  retain  it  in 
memory. 

Sometimes  facts  do  not  yield  to  such  treatment  and  must 
be  memorized  as  they  stand.  The  dates  of  history  must  be 
memorized  by  the  piece-meal  method. 

Drill. 

The  pupil  must  be  on  the  alert  constantly  to  combine  new 
material  with  the  old  and  whip  it  into  proper  shape.  He  must 
reclass  knowledge  under  new  headings  and  from  new  points  of 
view.  The  following  outlines  have  been  constructed  by  6B 
pupils.    The  subject  is  a  copy  of  actual  work  done. 

Size  j  Expansion  (addition  to  territory) 

(quantity)    |  Population,  Census,  Immigration 

(  Tariff — Banks — Money — Reciprocity 
Machine — Division    of    Labor — In- 
ventions 
Democracy — Self-Government 
Primary  Law — Judiciary 
Education 
Gov.  Protection 
Opportunity  ^   Railroads — Canals 
Better  Sanitation 
Libraries 

While  no  pretension  is  made  to  thoroughness  or  authori- 
tativeness  the  classification  thus  prepared  tends  to  crj'stallize 
knowledge  and  present  it  as  a  whole. 

Drill  by  Parallel. 

Civics  lends  itself  particularly  to  this  form  of  investigation. 
One  department  may  be  compared  with  another  in  point  of 
(a)  History,  (b)  Duties,  (c)  Usefulness  to  Community, 
(d)  Money  expended  for  its  maintenance,  (e)  Character  erf 
its  officials,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  protected  by  Civil 
service  or  in  the  Exempt  Class,  pensioned  or  not,  etc. 

City,  State  or  Federal  Government  may  be  studied  on  three 
parallel  columns  under  these  classifications  : 

(A) 


Commerce 


Growth  {   Government 


Legislative 


Judicial 


Executive 
Federal 
State 

City 

4.  Drill   by   Dramatization,   "School   City." 
The  most  valuable  form  of  dramatization,  one  that  vitalizes 
and  energizes  history  and  civics,  is  "The  School  City." 

Public   School  43,    Brooklyn,  exemplifies  one  form  of  suc- 
cessful "School  City." 


Every  School  Library  Should  Have 
These  Excellent  Books 


CLASS  LIBRARIES 


NO.  AUTHOR 

121     Bacon 

255     Booth 
300     Brooks 
302-303     Brooks 
309a  Brooks 

410     Campbell 

486     Church 
538     Cooper 

539 

542-543     Cooper 

545-547 

741-742     Eggleston 

747 

749  "     ed. 

766  Farrington 

805  Fowler 

841  Gilman 
870 

960     Hale 

998     Harrison 
1044     Hill 
1138-1139     Irving 
1140 
1142 

1143 


1146 

1147 

1161     Jacobs 

1162 

1275     Knox 

Mathewson 
1578  &  1584   Munroe 
1611     Noble 
1730     Plutarch 
1768     Putnam,  G.  H. 
1707 
1859     Roosevelt 

1989 

2092 

2134     Taylor 

2152     Todd 

2206     Van  Dresser 


ilTl.t.  PRICE  GRADE 

Chronicles    of    Tarrytown    and 

Sleepy  Hollow 
Sleepy-Time   Stories 
Heroic  Happenings 
Historic  Boys:  Historic  Girls 
Abraham       Lincoln       (Knicker 

bocker  Literary  Series) 
American  Girl's  Home   Book  of 

Work  and  Play 
Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Deerslayer    (Knickerbocker    Se- 
ries) 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Knicker- 
bocker Series) 
Pathfinder:  Pilot,  each 
Pioneers:   Prairie:  Spy,  each 
Big  Brother:  Captain  Sam,  each 
Signal  Boys 
American      War      Ballads      and 

Lyrics;  2  vols.,  each  vol. 
Tales  of  King  Arthur 
Julius  Caesar 
Story  of  Rome 
Great  Words  from  Great  Amer 

icans 
Story  of  Mexico 
George  Washington 
American  Navy 
Alhambra:  Astoria,  each 
Conquest  of  Granada 
Knickerbocker  History  of  New 

York 
Life     and     Voyages     of     Chris- 
topher   Columbus    (Hudson 
Edition);   3  vols.,   per  set 
Sketch  Book   (Hudson  Edition) 
Stories  and  Legends  from  Irving 
Celtic  Fairy  Tales 
English  Fairy  Tales 
Life   of   Robert   Fulton 
Pitching  in  a  Pinch 
Coral  Ship:  Prince  Dusty,  each 
Uncle  Jack's  Executors 
Boy's  and  Girl's  Plutarch 
Little   Gingerbread   Man 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Episodes   from   Winning  of   the 

West 
Stories    Grandmother   Knew 
Stories  of  the   Republic 
Boys  of  Other   Countries 
Story  of  the  City  of  New  York 
How  to  Find   Happyland 


$  .94 

7th 

.94 

3d 

.75 

6th 

.75 

6th 

.70 

8th 

1.05 

6th 

1.13 

8th 

.75 

8th 

.75 

8th 

.75 

8th 

.75 

8th 

.75 

6th 

.75 

6th 

.60 

5th 

.75 

5th 

1.13 

8th 

1.13 

8th 

.90 

8th 

1.13 

8th 

1.13 

8th 

1.87 

8th 

.90 

8th 

.90 

8th 

.90     8th 


2.70 
.90 
.90 
.75 
;75 
.75 
.68 
.75 
.60 

1.25 
.75 
.94 

.70 
.60 
.60 
.75 
1.32 
.94 


8th 

8th 

6th 

5th 

4th 

7th 

8th 

6th 

8th 

7th 

3d 

8th 

8th 
4th 
4th 
4th 
8th 
3d 


REFERENCE  AND  TEACHERS'  LIBRARIES 


TITLE 

Historic  New  York  (1  vol.) 


NO.  AUTHOR 

2685     Goodwin 

f  Gould,    Sabine. 
2689  \  Baring,  and       J-  Story  of  Germany 

[  Arthur  GilmanJ 
2723     Heemstreet 
2776     Jenkins 
2775 

2784     Jones 
2911     Phyfe 


Literary  New  York 
Story  of  the  Bronx 
Greatest  Street  in  the  World 
Pronunciation   of   English 
Five    Thousand    Words    Often 
Misspelled 

2912         "  Eighteen  Thousand  Words  Of- 

ten  Mispronounced 

2919  Prudden  Drinking  Water  and  Ice  Supplies 

2920  "  Dust  and  Its  Dangers 
2021            "                        Story  of  Bacteria 

2948     Roosevelt  Winning   of   the    West;    4   vols., 

per  set,   cloth 
3555     Wheeler  Shorter  Course  in   Woodworking 


PRICE 
$2.63 

1.13 

1.32 

2.63 

2.63 

.68 

.56 

.94 
.5(1 

.Sb 
.56 

6.00 

1.13 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


2,  4,  6  W.  45th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Ceacbcrs  JMonograpbs 

pUne  and  Details  of  6rade  Cdork 

A  Forum  for  the  Discussion  ok  the  Present  Needs  of  the  Public  Schools. 


^Vi'-/^^ 


\'0LUME   17. 


MAY    1914. 


No.  4. 


Plans  of  Work  for  the  First  Three  Years 

{Continued  from  April   1914,  Moxogr.\ph.s.) 


GRADE   I  A. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

a.  Oral :    Reading  numbers  to  60. 

N.  B. — If  the  teacher  has  a  set  of  cards  on  which  the  num- 
bers are  written  or  printed  she  may  have  a  lesson  in  this  man- 
ner :  Each  child  is  provided  with  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and 
a  crayon.  The  teacher  holds  up  one  of  the  number  cards  and 
calls  upon  a  child  to  tell  the  number.  As  the  child  calls  the 
number,  the  other  children  write  the  number,  copying  it  from 
the  card.  A  second  card  is  then  held  up  and  then  a  third  and 
so  on. 


Review  counting  by  I's. 
Counting  by  lO's  to  50. 
Addition : 

2 

4 

4 

2 

Daily  drill  on  combinations. 

b.  Written. 

0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  in  order  from  memory. 
Writing  numbers  0-10  from  dictation. 
Writing  combinations  through  2  -f  2  =  4. 

c.  Measurements. 

Measuring  contents  by  cupful,  spoonful,  etc. 

2.  Memory. 

Little  Pussy.     Stanzas  five  and  six. 

3.  Phonics. 

d  as  in  day,  dog,  drum,  drill,  etc. 

V  as  in  van,  very,  every,  etc. 

Ear-training  lessons  daily. 

Example :  Teacher  sounds  simple  words  as  bit,  light,  little, 
cross,  see,  etc.  The  children  blend  tlie  sounds  and  then  tell  the 
word.  This  appeals  to  the  children  as  a  guessing  game.  At 
first  it  is  well  to  begin  with  words  that  are  very  familiar,  such 
as  the  children's  names :  Mary,  Bessie,  WilHe,  May,  etc.  Good 
enunciation  should  be  demanded. 

Blending  of  an,  at,  ing,  ight,  and  old  series. 

4.  Oral  Composition. 

Subjects :  Flowers,  The  Orange,  The  Janitor,  My  Doll, 
The  Game  I  Like  Best. 

Examples :  My  doll's  name  is  Lena.  She  has  blue  eyes 
and  brown  hair.     She  wears  a  red  dress.     Or: 

I  have  a  doll.  Her  name  is  Betty.  She  is  a  baby  doll  and 
can  go  to  sleep.    She  wears  long  clothes  like  a  real  baby. 

Every  afternoon  we  play  games  in  the  playground.  1  like 
to  play  "Squirrel."  We  all  stand  in  a  ring  with  our  hands 
behind  our  backs.   One  girl  is  the  squirrel  and  runs  around  the 


ring.  She  tags  a  girl.  This  girl  runs  after  the  squirrel  and 
tries  to  catch  her  before  she  gets  into  her  place.  All  the  squir- 
rels that  are  caught  stand  in  the  center  of  the  ring.     Or : 

We  know  how  to  play  another  squirrel  game.  Three  girls 
make  a  tree  and  one  girl  who  is  the  squirrel  gets  inside.  We 
make  as  many  trees  as  we  have  girls  with  a  squirrel  in  each. 
One  or  two  girls  are  left  over  and  have  no  trees.  When  our 
teacher  claps  her  hands  all  the  squirrels  change  trees.  The 
squirrels  who  didn't  have  a  tree  try  to  get  in  some  one  else's 
tree.  Afterwards  the  squirrels  change  places  with  a  girl  in 
each  tree  so  that  everybody  gets  a  chance  to  be  a  squirrel. 

5.  Language. 
Drill  "I  saw." 

This  can  be  played  as  a  game.  One  child  may  say,"On  my 
way  to  school  I  saw  a  girl  running."  All  the  children  in  that 
row  will  then  run  around  the  room  and  back  to  their  seats. 
In  a  similar  manner  these  sentences  can  be  given  and  acted 
by  the  children : 

I  saw  a  bird  flying. 

I  saw  a  horse  galloping. 

I  saw  a  boy  jumping 

I  saw  a  lady  sweeping. 

I  saw  .some  boys  throwing  snow-balls. 

I  saw  a  lady  washing  windows. 

I  saw  some  girls  skipping,  etc. 

6.  Nature. 

Experiments  with  seedlings  to  illustrate  need  of  air. 
Dogwood — recognition,  description,  etc. 
Care  of  plants  in  room. 

7.  Hygiene. 

Need  of  baths.     Kind — warm. 

Daily  inspection  of  cleanliness  of  children. 

8.  Ethics.     May — Cheerfulness. 

9.  Dramatization. 

Children  may  dramatize  the  fables  they  have  learned  in 
their  oral  composition  lessons. 

Example:   The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

The  teacher  draws  a  bunch  of  grapes  high  up  in  a  corner 
of  the  blackboard.  One  child  is  chosen  to  represent  the  fox. 
Another  child  is  chosen  to  tell  the  story  in  this  manner:  "One 
day  a  hungry  fox  was  walking  along  the  road."  The  child 
who  represents  the  fox  walks  across  the  room  to  the  place 
below  where  the  picture  of  the  grapes  is.  "He  saw  some 
lovely  grapes  hanging  over  his  head."  The  fox  looks  up  at 
the  grapes.  "He  tried  to  reach  them."  The  fox  jumps  up  to 
reach  the  grapes.  "He  tried  again  and  again."  The  fox 
jumps  frequently.  "Then  he  walked  away."  At  this  point 
the  fox  says,  "I  do  not  want  those  grapes.    They  are  sour!" 
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Fourteenth  Week. 
1.  Arithmetic. 

a.  Oral :   Reading  numbers  to  70. 
Review  counting  by  I's. 
Counting  by  lO's  to  100. 
Addition :  5  2 

2  5 

Daily  drill  on  combinations.  These  drills  may  be  had  in 
the  form  of  "rapid"'  drills  or  "clock  drills,"  etc. 

Problems  based  on  the  combinations. 

Examples :  There  were  seven  birds  in  a  tree.  One  more 
flew  on.     How  many  were  there  then? 

James  had  four  marbles.  He  won  two  more.  How  many 
had  he  then  ? 

I  paid  two  cents  for  an  apple,  three  cents  for  an  orange 
and  one  cent  for  a  banana.     How  much  did  I  spend? 

A  girl  had  six  stars.  Her  teacher  gave  her  one  more. 
How  many  has  she  now  ? 

A  pencil  cost  one  cent  and  a  copy-book  cost  three  cents. 
How  much  did  they  both  cost? 

X.  B. — For  more  problems  see  Monogr.a.phs  for  December 
1913. 

b.  Written. 

0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  in  order  or  from  dictation. 
Special  attention   given  to  backward  pupils   daily.     They 
may  be  allowed  to  trace  over  large  figures  at  the  blackboard. 
Also  writing  combinations  as 

15        7         16        3        4         1 
1118         12         10  etc. 


2        6        8        9        7        5        5        1 
c.  Measurements. 
Review  all  undefined  units. 

2.  Memory. 

Who  Has  Seen  the  \Mnd?    First  stanza. 

3.  Phonics. 

Review  and  drill  all  sounds  and  phonograms  taught :  f,  s,  c, 
r,  m,  t,  p,  k,  a,  b,  e.  h,  1,  n,  6,  d,  v,  at,  ing,  an,  ight,  old. 

Take  simple  new  words  at  random  from  some  reader  and 
print  them  upon  the  blackboard  with  diacritical  marks.  Have 
the  children  sound  and  blend  the  words.  The  first  division  in 
reading  will  be  able  to  do  this  very  well. 

Example :  Snake,  go,  road,  gray,  stay,  eat,  eating,  made, 
night,  take,  growMJ^. 

Place  familiar  simple  words  upon  the  blackboard  and  have 
the  children  mark  them  diacritically.  The  children  may  sug- 
gest all  the  words  in  this  lesson. 

Example:    Bold,  roll,  like,  play,  sing,  can,  may,  little. 

4.  Oral  Composition. 

Subjects:  Our  House,  My  Hair,  The  Squirrel,  Mary's 
Party.  A  Dream. 

Examples:  I  dreamed  that  my  father  took  me  to  Coney 
Island.  He  bought  me  a  pail  and  shovel.  I  played  in  the  sand. 
Afterwards  I  took  off  my  shoes  and  stockings. 

I  dreamed  that  I  went  to  a  party.  It  was  a  little  girl's 
birthday  party.  We  played  many  games.  Then  we  had  cake 
and  ice  cream. 


1  dreamed  that  I  was  a  bright  little  girl.  I  knew  all  my 
words  and  never  missed.  At  the  end  of  the  term  I  was  pro- 
moted to  IB. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  the  country.  The  grass  was  green 
and  the  flowers  were  blooming.  It  was  summer  time.  In  the 
woods  the  birds  were  singing.    They  were  very  happy,  etc. 

5.  Language. 

Correct  the  improper  order  of  words  in  such  incorrect 
expressions  as : 

I  bought  for  two  cents  a  banana. 

It  isn't  here,  the  ink. 

I  bought  for  a  penny  a  book. 

I  went  yesterday  to  the  park. 

I  go  sometimes  to  the  store. 

Mary  took  already  a  bath. 

I  went  to  buy  a  quart  of  milk  to  the  store. 

I  am  old  six  years. 

It  fails  the  book  a  leaf. 

The  girl  has  spelled  wrong  business. 

It  ain't  here  no  lentils. 

6.  Nature. 

Pansy.    Recognition,  name,  color,  odor,  description,  etc. 
Further  study  of  seedlings. 

7.  Hygiene. 

Frequency  of  baths.    Daily  inspection  of  cleanliness. 

8.  Ethics  :     Alay — Cheerfulness. 

9.  Dramatization :    Jack  and  Jill.     Little  j\Iiss  Muffet. 

Rob's  Boat. 
In  summer  Rob  sails  his  boat  on  the  lake  in  Prospect  Park. 

He  always  keeps  it  near  shore.     It  has  a  white  sail  on  it. 

When  the  wind  blows  the  boat  sails  on  the  water.     He  has 

great  fun  playing  w-ith  it.     What  kind  of  boat  do  you  think 

it  is? 

The  story  the  pupils  give  may  be  similar  to  the  following : 
In  July  John  sails  his  boat  on  the  pond.     He  stands  on 

the  shore  and  holds  the  string  in  his  hand.    He  likes  a  windy 

day  so  the  boat  can  sail  well.     He  has  a  happy  time  playing 

with  it. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

a.  Oral:   Reading  numbers  to  80. 
Review  all  counting. 

Addition:  6  2  7  2 

2  6  2  7 

b.  \\'ritten:     As  before. 

c.  Aleasurements :    Undefined  units. 

2.  Alemory. 

Who  Has  Seal  the  Wind  ?    Second  stanza. 

3.  Phonics. 

Continue  ear-training  and  blending  exercises  daily  to  end 
of  term.     New :     w  as  in  wet.  will,  went,  walked. 

4.  Oral  Composition. 

Subjects:  A  Lovely  Day,  Our  Trip  to  Prospect  Park,  The 
Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,  Trees. 

5.  Language. 

Continue  correction  of  incorrect  expressions  as  during 
previous  week. 
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6.  Xature. 

Robin.     Recognition,  name,  description,  habits,  etc. 

/.  Hygiene :     Use  of  towel  and  soap.     Daily  inspection. 

8.  Ethics :     May.    Cheerfulness. 

9.  Dramatization :  Any  story  which  occurs  in  the  reading 
lesson. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

a.  Oral :    Reading  numbers  to  90. 
Addition :  8  2 

2  8 

b.  Written  :    As  before. 

c.  Measurements:  Continue  practice  of  measuring  with 
undefined  units. 

2.  Memory  :    Salute  to  the  Flag. 

3.  Phonics. 

New :    ill  as  in  till,  mill,  sill,  fill,  etc. 

4.  Oral  Composition. 

Subjects :  Flowers,  A  Story,  A  Fireman,  the  Month  of 
May,  A  Riddle  (A  child  describes  some  object  in  the  room 
without  telling  the  name  of  the  object.  The  other  children 
guess  what  it  is.) 

5.  Language. 

Distinguish  between  stories  that  ask  and  stories  that  tell. 
Children  give  examples. 

6.  Nature. 

Sparrow.    Recognition,  name,  appearance,  size,  habits,  etc. 

7.  Hygiene :    Care  of  Clothing. 

8.  Ethics :     May.     Cheerfulness. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
1.  Arithmetic, 
a.  Oral :     Reading  numbers  through  100. 


Addition : 


2 
9 


2 
0 


0 
2 


b.  Written  :    As  before. 

c.  Measurements :    Continue  practice  of  measuring  objects. 

2.  Memory :     The  Dewdrop. 

3.  Phonics :    ake,  as  in  bake,  lake,  cake,  make,  take,  etc. 

4.  Oral  Composition. 

Subjects:      Summer,    Birds,    The   Library.    How  To   Be 
Healthy,  The  Days  of  the  Week. 

5.  Language. 

Children  give  stories  like  the  following  to  show  agreement 
between  subject  and  predicate: 

A  Ijoy  runs.  Boys  run. 
A  bird  flies.  Birds  fly. 
A  man  works.     Men  work. — etc. 

6.  Nature. 

Signs  and  characteristics  of  summer — birds,  flowers,  grass, 
trees,  fruit,  weather,  play,  etc. 

7.  Hygiene. 

Review :    Care  of  face,  hands,  nails,  mouth. 

8.  Ethics :    May.    Cheerfulness. 

Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and  Tzventieth  Weeks. 
Review  in  all  subjects. 


GRADE   IB. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Arithmetic — Oral : 

(1)   Reading  num- 

bers  90-100.     (2)  Counting  by  lO's  to  100. 

(3)  Subtraction. 

5             16            14            8 

10            17 

1111 

1               1 

(4)  Measurement:     Drill  on  pint  and  quart.     (5)   Problems: 
Buying  and  selling  within  combinations  taught,  making  change. 
Written:     (1)  Write  numbers  from  dictation  1-100.     (2) 
Addition : 


23              10 

12 

15 

51 

10             43 

30 

11 

10 

11              13 

24 

42 

16 

42             32 

21 

31 

11 

Subtraction : 

51              63 

45 

36 

98 

-11         —i2 

—  22> 

—  Z2 

—  14 

(3) 


Sixteenth  Week.—OrsX:  (1)  Drill  on 
50-100.  (2)  Counting  by  5's  to  50;  review 
tions  taught.     (3)  Subtraction: 

7+  ?=10 


reading  numbers 
drill  on  combina- 


2+1  = 
3+?  = 
1+?  = 
6+?  = 


6 
8 
4 
9,  etc. 


on 


(4)  Measurement:    Drill  on  foot  and  inch.     (5)  Problems 

foot  and  quart. 

\\^ritten:   ( 1 )  Write  counting  by  2's  to  20.    (2)  Addition — 


continue  work  of  previous  week. 
88              67  84 
32         12         22 


(3)  Subtraction: 
93  47 

—  63         —21, 


etc. 


(4)  Use  of  -}-,  — ,  =  signs. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Oral:  (1)  Reading  numbers  from 
1  to  100.  (2)  Counting  by  3's  to  18;  by  4's  to  20.  Drill  on 
combinations  taught.  (3)  Subtraction — by  the  addition 
process — minuend  not  greater  than  20.  (4)  Measurements: 
Halves.     (5)  Problems  on  combinations  taught. 

Written:    (1)  Write  counting  by  lO's  to  100;  by  2"s  to  20; 

by  3's  to  18 ;  by  4's  to  20 ;  by  5's  to  50.    (2)  Addition : 

12     '  22  4  30 

1  13  20  21 

10  3  51  14 

46  11  12  2 

(3)  Subtraction — same  as  previous  week. 

Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and  Tzcentieth  Weeks. — Oral:  (1") 
Drill  on  reading  numbers  from  1  to  100.  (2)  Addition — com- 
bination tables  of  2's  and  3's.  Counting  by  I's  to  100;  by  2's 
to  20;  by  3's  to  18;  by  4's  to  20;  by  5's  to  50;  by  lO's  to  100. 

(3)  Subtraction — Review    subtraction    within    tables    taught. 

(4)  Measurements:    Halves,  cent,  nickel,  dime,  dollar,  inch, 
foot,  pint  and  quart.     (5)  Problems.    Review. 

Written:  (1)  Writing  numbers  from  1  to  100.  (2)  Ad- 
dition: Review.  (3)  Subtraction:  Review.  (4)  Signs:  Re- 
view all  signs  taught. 
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Spelling. 

Fifteenth  Week. — it  series :  bit,  fit,  hit,  bit,  sit. 

Steps:  (1)  Present  the  series.  (2)  Children  copy  words 
on  the  blackboard  from  cards.  (3)  Teacher  writes  the  word 
on  a  card  and  presents  it  to  the  child ;  the  child  spells  from 
the  card.  (4)  Children  spell  the  series  from  dictation.  (5) 
Pupils  write  series  from  dictation. 

Sixteenth  Week. — ay  series :  day,  hay,  may,  pray,  stay. 

Seventeenth  Week. — ood  series :  good,  hood,  stood,  wood. 

Eighteenth  Week. — en  series:  den.  hen,  men,  pen,  then, 
when. 

Nineteenth  Week. — ing  series :  bring,  king,  ring,  sing,  thing. 

Tzventieth  Week. — ound  series :  bound,  found,  hound, 
proud,  round,  sound. 

Language. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Correct :  /  stand  up  early,  for  /  get  up 
early. 

Sixteenth  Week.- — Correct:    /  put  me  on,  for  /  put  on. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Correct:  /  went  by  my  aunt's  house, 
for  /  went  to  my  aunt's  house. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Correct:    /  got  afraid,  for  /  am  afraid. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Correct :    /  busted,  for  /  broke. 

Tzventieth  Week. — Correct :  Yesterday  night,  for  last 
night. 

Hygiene. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Care  of  the  ears  and  neck. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Care  of  the  mouth  and  nose. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Importance  of  cleanliness  at  meals. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Baths — kinds,  frequency  of;  use  of 
towel  and  soap. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Care  of  clothing. 

Twentieth  Week. — Care  of  skin  and  hair. 
Reading. 

Test  Questions :  These  question  are  printed  on  the  black- 
board by  the  teacher.  The  children  are  called  upon  to  read 
the  question  silently.  Then  some  child  stands  and  gives  the 
answer  only. 

Example :  Teacher  prints  on  the  blackboard :  How  old 
are  you  ? 

Child  answers :    I  am  seven  years  old. 

Questions:  (1)  Where  do  you  live?  (2)  How  many 
brothers  have  you?  (3)  To  what  school  do  you  go?  (4) 
A\"hom  did  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  meet  in  the  woods?  (5) 
Where  was  Little  Boy  Blue?  (6)  What  chair  did  Golden 
Hair  break?  (7)  How  do  you  keep  your  teeth  clean?  (8) 
What  does  the  sheep  say?  (9)  When  do  the  leaves  come  on 
the  trees?     (10)  How  much  are  four  and  three? 

These  questions  may  be  varied  according  to  the  reading 
vocabulary  of  the  child,  and  may  be  adapted  to  cover  work 
in  language,  nature,  arithmetic  and  hygiene. 

Memory. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Review  America,  first  verse.  Present 
second  verse.  Attention  paid  to  the  thought,  meaning, 
and  enumeration  of  words — native,  noble,  rills,  templed  hills, 
rapture,  thrills,  etc.     Memorize  the  second  verse. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Teach,  Think  before  you  speak.  Ahvays 
speak  the  truth.  Pay  attention  to  the  meaning  of  each  proverb  ; 
examples  should  be  given  and  explained. 

Seventeenth  Week.—Tt^ch  Sixpence.  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes. 


Eighteenth  Week. — Present,  The  Sunbeams.  Memorize 
the  first  verse.  Give  attention  to  the  thought,  meaning  and 
enunciation  of  words,  earth,  sunbeams,  etc. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Present  and  memorize  the  second  and 
third  verses  of  The  Sunbeams.  The  following  words  drilled 
upon  for  meaning  and  enunciation :  in  a  shining  crowd,  floating 
crowd,  weave,  screen,  etc. 

Twentieth  Week. — Present  and  memorize  the  fourth  and 
fifth  verse  of  The  Sunbeams.  Drill  on  the  following  words : 
poked,  gilded.  Dreamland,  etc. 

Nature. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Observation  of  buds  opening.  Ex- 
ample: The  Lilac — Colors  of  the  common  lilac  flowers  are 
white  and  violet;  protection  of  buds,  warm,  brown  scales  to 
keep  out  cold.  Unfolding  of  leaves ;  manner  in  which  buds 
appear,  etc. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Nest  building.  Describe  the  mating  of 
the  birds,  the  happiest  time  of  birds,  the  joyous  singing.  The 
building  of  the  home  in  high  trees,  bushes,  or  among  high  grass. 
The  baby  birds ;  the  helplessness ;  care  of  the  parent  birds  for 
them  ;  flight  of  the  young. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Rabbit:  Recognition,  name,  charac- 
teristic movements  and  actions;  color,  food,  parts,  covering, 
home,  care  of  young,  use. 

Eighteenth  Week. — The  Horse — Horse  in  its  relation  to 
man ;  horse,  pony,  mule,  race  horse,  battle  horse,  etc.  Read 
stories  illustrating  intelligence  and  afifection  of  the  animal. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Fruits — Strawberry,  cherry,  raspberry, 
currant.  Recognition,  similarity  in  color,  size,  shape,  softness 
and  juiciness  of  pulp.  Which  is  the  deepest  red  ?  The  lightest  ? 
Which  is  the  roughest?  The  smoothest?  Where  is  the  seed 
of  the  cherry?  Where  is  the  seed  of  the  strawberry?  Where 
is  the  seed  of  the  raspberry  ?  Where  is  the  seed  of  the  currant  ? 
Which  is  the  sweetest  in  taste?  What  does  the  cherry  grow 
on,  a  bush  or  tree?  The  strawberry?  The  raspberry?  The 
currant  ?    How  do  we  use  these  fruits  ? 

Tzventieth  Week. — Field  Flowers — Buttercup,  daisy,  jack- 
in-the-pulpet,  dandelion,  etc.  Example  :  The  Buttercup — rec- 
ognition and  name ;  why  called  buttercup ;  where  it  grows ; 
how.  Is  it  large  or  small?  Teacher  should  point  out  the 
beautiful  picture  of  a  field  or  meadow  dotted  with  buttercups. 

Oral  Composition. 

Fifteenth  Week.—Snh]tcts:  A  Cent,  The  Doll's  Bed,  A 
Little  Mouse,  Making  the  Bed,  The  Crow  and  tlie  Pitcher 
(Reproduction). 

Development — Example:  A  Cent.  I  am  a  cent.  This 
morning  I  was  in  Mrs.  Cohen's  pocket.  Rose  Cohen  said: 
"Alother,  please  give  me  a  cent."  Mrs.  Cohen  took  me  out. 
She  gave  me  to  Rose.  Rose  said,  "Thank  you  very  much, 
mother."    Rose  is  going  to  buy  a  nice  new  pencil  with  me. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Subjects:  Spring,  My  New  Apron, 
Table  Manners,  My  Hat,  The  Dog  in  the  Manger  (Repro- 
duction). 

Development — Example:  My  New  Apron.  My  mother 
made  me  a  new  apron.  It  is  trimmed  with  lace.  I  wear  it  to 
keep  my  dress  clean.  When  I  go  home  I  take  it  oflf  and  hang 
it  up  in  the  closet  with  my  dress.  Then  I  put  on  an  old  dress 
to  play. 
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Seventeenth  Week. — Subjects :  My  Wish,  Visitors,  Pussy 
Willow,  The  Dog  and  the  Shadow  (Reproduction). 

Development — Example :  Visitors.  Yesterday  we  had  a 
visitor  in  our  room.  When  she  came  in  Edith  gave  her  a  chair. 
We  tried  to  do  our  very  best  work.  \\'e  like  people  to  visit 
our  class. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Subjects:  Baby  Bean,  My  New  Hair 
Ribbons,  The  Class  Library,  The  Finger  Nails,  The  Fox  and 
the  Crab  (Reproduction). 

Development — -Example :  The  Class  Library.  There  are 
nice  books  in  our  class  library.  Last  week  my  teacher  gave 
me  an  animal  book.  I  liked  all  the  pictures.  I  liked  the  pic- 
tures of  the  little  lamb  best. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Subjects:  A  Neat  Girl,  Dora's  Plant, 
The  Robin,  The  \\'ind  and  the  Sun  (Reproduction). 

Development — Example:  The  Robin.  The  Robin  has  a 
pretty  red  breast.  It  is  the  first  bird  to  come  back  to  us  in  the 
spring.    It  eats  worms,  insects  and  small  fruit. 

Twentieth  Week. — Subjects:  Our  Dance  Club.  The  Fire 
Escape,  The  Play  Ground,  Baths  in  School,  The  Wolf  and  the 
Goat  (Reproduction). 

Development — Example :  The  Wolf  and  the  Goat.  One 
day  a  goat  was  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  A  hungry  wolf 
asked  him  to  come  down.  The  wise  goat  thought  he  would 
stay  in  a  safe  place. 

Phonics. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Review  of  long  sounds  of  vowels.  Fa- 
miliar words  containing  these  sounds  printed  on  the  black- 
board. Children  mark  the  long  vowels.  Ex.  ate,  me,  fine, 
so,  use,  etc. 

Teach  d  that  sounds  like  t  as  in  baked,  laughed,  etc.  Chil- 
dren give  lists  of  words  containing  new  sound  to  be  printed 
on  the  blackboard. 

Sixteenth  Week. — ^Teach  ng  as  in  long,  gong,  etc.  Review 
of  short  sounds  of  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  Children  pick  from 
lists  words  containing  same  short  vowel:  hat,  bottle,  cap, 
honest,  fit,  elm,  but,  little,  ever,  us. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Blend  drill.  Teacher  pronounces 
phonetically  words  familiar  to  the  ear.  Pupil  gives  the  words 
as,  just,  ceiling,  date,  packed,  odd,  etc.  Teach  ake  series: 
bake,  cake,  lake,  make,  take,  etc. 

Eighteenth  JVeek. — Teacher  places  list  of  words  on  black- 
board. Children  group  them  according  to  series  to  which  they 
belong:  as,  lake,  fine,  coat,  pine,  mail,  kill,  sail,  take,  boat,  will. 
Special  drill  on  words  containing  oi,  oy — boy,  oil,  toy,  coil, 
soil,  toil,  etc. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Rapid  drills  to  review  all  sounds  pre- 
viously taught.  Children  find  words  in  list  of  words  printed 
on  the  blackboard :  hat,  fold,  open,  string,  date,  stall,  etc. 

Twentieth  Week. — Children  build  words  from  series  and 
single  consonants  as,  b,  c,  1,  m,  r,  s,  t  in  combination  with  ake 
series.  Children  pick  from  printed  page  of  a  class  reader  all 
words  containing  long  a,  short  i,  s,  1,  t,  etc. 


GRADE  2A. 
Fourteenth  Week. 

Oral  Mathematics:  Teach  7  +  7,  14  —  7,  8  -}-  7,  15  —  8, 
15  —  7.  Review  pint,  quart,  gallon  measures.  Problems  in- 
volving the  above  combinations  and  measures. 

Written  Mathematics :  Any  number  of  three  orders  as  603, 
613,  630,  920,  919,  etc. 

Addition :  Numbers  of  three  orders,  carrying  in  the  units 
and  tens  columns,  as  the  following: 

263  252  263  243 

25  146  124  63 

142  233  345  154 

Subtraction :     Numbers  of  three  orders,  no  borrowing,  as : 

397  259  179  672 

—146  —246  —24  —40 


Phonetics :  Teach  a  as  in  care,  hair,  share,  fair,  etc.  Spe- 
cial drill  on  pronunciation  of  words  containing  oi,  oy  as  boil, 
joyful,  sf'oil,  toil,  boyish. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  the  story  of 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  beginning  with  told  and  taking  through 
arvay. 

Dictation :  At  the  blackboard,  sentences  taken  from  the 
story  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Oral  Composition — Conversation  and  Reproduction:  The 
Sweet  Pea,  May,  The  Daisy,  The  Oak  Leaf,  Our  Chorus,  The 
Moon,  Our  Games,  The  Cow,  My  Dog.  Examples  of  the 
stories,  which  may  be  developed  using  the  above  topics  by  the 
teachers  conversing  with  the  pupils,  are  as  follows : 

The  Daisy. 

I  am  a  little  flower.  I  grow  in  the  fields.  I  come  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  I  wear  a  yellow  and  white  dress.  Who 
can  guess  my  name? 

A  child  guesses  the  name  and  is  allowed  to  tell  her  story, 
choosing  some  other  flower. 

Our  Chorus. 

We  have  a  chorus  in  our  class.  All  girls  who  want  to  be 
in  it  must  be  very  clean.  They  must  sing  very  sweetly  and 
very  softly. 

Language :  Present  and  drill  on  the  following  correct  form 
— That  is  my  book  (not  That  is  mine  book). 

Nature :  Fruit — Raspberry,  color,  odor,  taste,  parts,  uses. 
Morning  Glory;  recognition,  name,  color,  odor. 

Hygiene :      Results   of   eating   properly. 

Memory:  "Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest?'"— Child.  First, 
second  stanza. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Oral  Mathematics :  Teach  7  +  9,  16  —  9,  16  —  7,  7  +  10, 
17  —  10,  17  —  7.  Problems  involving  these  combinations. 
Making  change  of  $1,  using  the  half  and  quarter  dollar. 
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Written — Addition:     Four  addends   with  carrying  in  the 
units'  and  tens'  columns  as  the  following: 

146      263      924      176 

21      143       22      233 

333  14      233       21 

243       142       42       23 


Subtraction : 
796 
—776 


Examples 
379 
—343 


like  the  following: 

567  652 

—545  —640 


Phonetics :  Teach  u  as  in  urge,  burn,  church,  xtrn,  etc. 
Have  the  children  practice  marking  familiar  words  diacrit- 
ically. 

Spelling :  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  the  story  of  Jack 
and  the  Bemistalk,  beginning  with  away  and  ending  with  sky. 

Dictation :  At  the  blackboard.  Entire  story  of  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk. 

Oral  Composition :  The  Swallow,  The  Morning  Glory, 
The  Weather,  My  New  Reader,  IMy  Cat,  The  Buttercup,  Ths 
Strawberry,  Myself,  Our  Flag.  Examples  of  these  are  as 
follows : 

My  Cat. 

I  have  a  cat.  She  is  a  black  cat.  She  is  covered  with  fur. 
My  cat  likes  to  drink  milk.  She  loves  to  catch  mice.  I  like 
to  play  with  her. 

Our  Flag. 

The  colors  of  our  flag  are  red,  white  and  blue.  The  stripes 
are  red  and  white.    The  stars  are  white  on  a  blue  field. 

Language:  Present  and  drill  on  the  following  correct 
form:  The  flozcers  come  in  spring  (not  Tlie  flozcers  come  on 
spring). 

Nature:  Daily  observation  of  the  growth  of  the  seeds. 
Crocus — Name,  color,  odor,  growth.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit — 
Name,  color,  odor,  growth. 

Hygiene :     Cleanliness — Hair,  eyes,   skin,   ears,  neck. 

Memory:  "Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest?"— Child.  Third, 
fourth,  fifth  stanzas. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Oral  Mathematics :    Teach  8  +  8,  16  —  8,  8  +  9,  17  —  9, 
17  —  8.     Problems — Review   previous   combinations   taught 
during  the  term.     Review  one-half,  one-quarter. 

Written :  As  for  the  fifteenth  week. 

Phonetics :  Daily  practice  in  blending  sounds.  No  new 
sounds  are  taught. 

Spelling:     Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Red  Riding  Hood  carried  a  basket.  In  it  were  some  cakes. 
The  cakes  were  for  grandmother.  Red  Riding  Hood  met  a 
wolf.  She  stopped  to  talk  to  him.  The  wolf  ran  ahead.  He 
reached  the  house  Urst.  He  ate  the  grandmother.  He  put  on 
her  cap.  Then  he  lay  in  the  bed.  Red  Riding  Hood  came  in. 
She  went  to  the  bed.  At  first  the  wolf  lay  still.  Then  he 
jumped  at  her.  The  little  little  girl  screamed.  Her  father 
heard  her.  He  killed  the  wolf  ziith  an  ax.  Teach  the  itali- 
cized words  beginning  with  Riding  and  taking  through  him. 

Dictation :  At  the  blackboard.  The  story  of  Red  Riding 
Hood  as  far  as  the  spelling  words  have  been  taught. 


Oral  Composition:  The  Violet.  The  Carnation,  The 
Geranium,  The  Sparrow,  The  Raspberry,  The  Tulip,  Our 
School  Paper,  My  Friend,  Lena's  Dog.  Examples  of  stories 
are  as  follows : 

My  Best  Friend. 

I  have  a  friend.  Her  name  is  Sadie.  She  is  in  the  2B 
o-rade.  She  always  comes  to  school  early.  She  is  always 
clean.    The  teacher  likes  to  have  Sadie  in  her  class. 

Lena's  Dog. 

Rover  is  Lena's  big  dog.  One  day  Lena  fell  into  the  water. 
Rover  jumped  in  and  saved  her. 

Nature :  Daily  observation  of  the  growth  of  the  seeds. 
Fruit — Cherry,  name,  color,  odor,  taste,  growth,  use.  Flower 
— Tulip,  name,  color,  odor,  growth. 

Hygiene :     Care  of  the  teeth. 

Memory:  "Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest?" — Child.  Stanzas 
6,  7,  8. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Oral  Mathematics:     Teach  8  +   10,  18  —  10,   18  —  8, 

9  +  9,  18  —  9.     Problems — Review  inch,  foot. 

Written :  As  for  fifteenth  week. 

Phonics :     Review. 
Spelling:     The  story  of  Red  Riding  Hood  beginning  with 
him  and  taking  the  italicized  words  through  still. 

Dictation :  At  the  blackboard.  Take  the  story  of  Red 
Riding  Hood  as  far  as  the  words  have  been  taught. 

Oral  Composition :  The  Dandelion,  The  Clover,  Library 
Books,  Our  Plants,  The  Summer,  Coney  Island.  How  I  Help 
My  ]\Iother. 

Nature:  Daily  observation  of  the  growth  of  the  seeds. 
Vegetable — Radish,  name,  colors,  growth,  use.  Flower — Snow 
drop,  name,  color,  growth,  odor. 

Hygiene :    Review. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  term  most  of  the  work  is  re- 
view work. 

Oral  Mathematics:     Teach  9  +   10,  19  —  10,   19  —  9, 

10  +  10,  20  —  10. 

Spelling:     Complete  the  story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
Memory:      Complete    the    poem    "Who    Stole    the    Bird's 
Nest?"— Child. 

Other  subjects :     Review. 

{Continued  on  page  185.) 

GRADE   2B. 

Tzcelfth  Week. 
Arithmetic. 
Oral   (Review)  :     Counting  by  2's,  3's,  4's  and  5's  to  100. 
The  fraction  one-half.    Telling  time — hour,  half-hour,  quarter- 
hour.     (New.)     The  fraction  one-fourth  developed  objectively. 
Written:     (Review.)     Addition  of  four  numbers  of  three 
orders.     Subtraction  with  borrowing  in  both  units'  and  tens' 
place.     Drill  on  Problems : 

(1)  There  are  548  red  beads,  269  green  beads.  74  yellow 
beads  and  9  black  beads  in  a  box.  How  many  beads  are  in 
the  box. 

(2)  A  man  had  three  lots.  For  one  he  received  $695,  for 
another  $734  and  for  the  tliird  $392.  How  much  did  he  re- 
ceive for  all  ? 
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(3)  One  man  owns  a  farm  of  518  acres,  another  owns  one 
of  425  acres  and  a  third  owns  one  of  392  acres.  How  many 
acres  do  they  all  own? 

(4)  A  man  has  428  bushels  of  corn  in  his  barn,  564 
bushels  of  oats,  98  bushels  of  wheat.  How  many  bushels  of 
grain  had  he  in  his  barn? 

(5)  In  building  a  house  968  red  brick  were  used  and 
589  yellow  brick.  How  many  more  red  than  yellow  were 
used? 

Alemory  :     The  Dutch  Lullaby — stanza  2. 

Phonics :  Review  and  drill  on  oi  as  in  boil,  point,  moist, 
loiter,  boisterous:  sli  as  in  shake,  harsh,  shoulder,  foolish, 
selfish;  ch  as  in  chapter,  church,  mischief,  witch,  chair;  ou 
as  in  loud,  house,  crouch,  doubt,  found;  y  like  i  as  in  hydraulic, 
hydrogen,  hyacinth,  dynamo,  cyclone;  y  like  i  as  in  hymn, 
lynch,  lyn.v,  ttiyth,  mysterious;  eti.'  as  in  creia,  hew,  ewe,  pewter, 
crezcel;  u  as  in  cur,  curtain,  burden,  burglar,  furniture. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  Hans  in  Luck  as 
far  as  load.     Teach  two  words  each  day. 

Hans  in  Luck. 

Hans  Zi'orkcd  for  his  master  seven  years.  His  master  gave 
him  a  big  lump  of  gold.  Hans  carried  it  in  a  bag  over  his 
shoulder.  Soon  the  heavy  load  made  Hans  feel  tired.  He 
traded  his  lump  of  gold  for  a  horse.  The  horse  threw  Hans 
off  his  back.  He  then  traded  the  horse  for  a  cow.  While 
milking  the  cow  Hans  made  her  angry.  She  kicked  Hans  into 
a  ditch.  So  Hans  thought  he  would  rather  have  a  pig.  Later 
he  traded  the  pig  for  a  goose.  Then  the  goose  was  traded 
for  a  grindstone.  The  grindstone  dropped  into  a  river.  The 
foolish  Hans  had  nothing  to  take  to  his  mother. 

Sentences  like  the  following  may  be  used  to  teach  the 
words. 

Hans  had  worked  seven  years.  He  worked  for  a  master. 
When  the  seven  years  had  passed  his  master  gave  Hans  a 
lump  of  gold.  It  was  as  big  as  his  head.  Hans  put  it  into 
a  bag.    He  carried  the  bag  on  his  shoulder. 

Dictation :  The  Legend  of  the  Northland  written  at  the 
blackboard  from  dictation.  Sentences  in  Hans  in  Luck  as  far 
as  "Soon  the  heavy  load  made  Hans  feel  tired,"  also 

Oral  Composition. — Reproduction :  Red  Riding  Hood, 
Cinderella.     Conversation. 

The  Swing. 
In  the  playground  there  are  swings.    I  like  very  much  to  sit 
in  a  swing.     After  I  have  been  swinging  for  a  while,  I  get 
out  and  give  the  other  children  a  chance. 

Lilacs. 

Today  there  were  some  flowers  on  my  teacher's  desk.  They 
are  called  lilacs.  They  are  a  shade  of  purple.  They  have  a 
very  sweet  smell.     I  like  them. 

Other  topics  for  conversation  are :  My  Party,  My  Teddy 
Bear,  My  Xew  Dress,  Our  New  Song,  Spring,  A  New  Reader, 
The  Clock.  Planting  Seeds,  The  Circus. 

Language :  Present  and  drill  on  the  correct  forms  /  am  a 
girl  si.v  years  old.  (Not  I  am  a  girl  from  six  years.)  /  was 
graduated  from  this  school.     (Not  I  graduated  this  school.) 

Nature :    The  Pansy,  The  Lilac,  The  Dandelion. 


H\  giene  :  Daily  inspection  for  cleanliness.  Danger  in  eat- 
ing unripe  fruit. 

Arithmetic:  Oral  (Review).  Inch,  foot,  yard,  hour,  day, 
week.  One-half,  one-fourth.  (New)  Subtraction  tables  of 
2's  increasing  by  10. 

3  13  23  33         4  14         24  34         44 

'>  9  9  9         9  9  9  7  9 


5 

15 

25 

35 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

7 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

9 

9 

""J 

etc. 

Written  (Review)  :  Addition  of  four  numbers  of  three 
orders.  Subtraction  with  borrowing  in  both  units'  and  tens' 
place.    Problems.    Review  signs  -f ,  — . 

Memory :  The  Dutch  Lullaby — stanza  3. 

Phonics:  Review  and  drill  on  a  as  in  archer,  arbor,  artist, 
harp,  barber,  carpet,  darn,  farce;  c  as  in  celery,  ceiling,  farce, 
succeed,  cellar;  e  as  in  serz'aut,  nen-e,  germ,  fertile,  berg, 
clergy ;  qu  as  in  question,  exquisite,  quart,  queer,  quilt,  quoit, 
quiver;  ii'h  as  in  whale,  wheat,  wheel,  zi'hirl,  'whiskey,  zdiisk, 
'whittle;  e  as  in  beggar,  bell,  desk,  derrick,  feather,  quest;  th 
as  in  thistle,  thigh,  thunder,  thrush,  thumb.  Drill  on  words 
ending  in  ed  as  ended,  sorted,  tasted,  needed,  dreaded,  wasted. 

Spelling :  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  Hans  in  Luck  be- 
ginning with  load  as  far  as  later.  Teach  two  words  a  day. 
Sentences  like  the  following  may  be  used  to  teach  the  new 
words :  It  made  Hans  feel  tired.  He  met  a  man  with  a  horse. 
Hans  traded  the  lump  of  gold  for  the  horse.  Hans  did  not 
know  how  to  ride  a  horse.  The  horse  threw  him  oflf  his  back. 
Then  Hans  changed  the  horse  for  a  cow.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  milk  her.  He  made  her  angry.  She  kicked  him.  He 
fell  into  a  ditch.     Now  Hans  thought  he  would  rather  have  a 

P'g- 

Dictation:  Hans  in  Luck  as  far  as  "Later  he  traded  the 
pig  for  a  goose."    Written  at  the  blackboard  from  dictation. 

Oral  Composition. — Reproduction  :  The  Legend  of  the 
Northland,  Hans  in  Luck,  The  Three  Bears.    Conversation. 

The  Cow. 

The  cow  is  a  useful  animal.  The  body  of  the  cow  is  covered 
with  hair.     It  likes  to  eat  grass  and  vegetable  food. 

A  Pencil. 

Sadie's  pencil  is  long.  It  is  painted  blue.  It  has  an  eraser 
on  it.  It  has  a  sharp  point,  too.  She  uses  this  pencil  every 
day. 

Other  topics  for  conversation  are  Spelling.  The  Dancing 
Exhibit,  A  Picture,  May,  Playing  Tag. 

Language:  Drill  on  writing  sentences.  Write  a  sentence 
about  a  cat.  Write  one  about  your  sister.  Ask  a  question 
about  your  friend.    Ask  a  question  about  a  dog. 

Nature:    The  Daisy,  Thunder  and  Lightning. 

Hygiene :  Daily  inspection  for  cleanliness.  Danger  in  eat- 
ing cheap  candy. 

Arithmetic:  Oral  (Review).  Roman  numbers  I  to  XII; 
counting  by  2's.  3's,  4's,  5's  to  100.  One-half,  one-fourth. 
(New)  One-eighth  taught  objectively. 
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Written  (Review)  :  Addition  of  four  numbers  of  three 
orders.  Subtraction  with  borrowing  in  both  units'  and  tens" 
place.     Problems  (New).  Signs  =,  $,  c. 

IMemory :    The  Dutch  Lullaby — stanza  3. 

Phonics:  Review  and  drill  on  oo  as  in  boom,  boot,  cool, 
hoof,  soothe;  o  as  in  portiere,  border,  corporal,  corduroy, 
hornet;  g  as  in  gill,  giraffe,  giant,  general,  gender,  gentle;  u 
as  in  fuse,  music,  blue,  duty,  Tuesday,  beauty.  Drill  on  words 
ending  in  id  as  stupid,  rapid,  sordid,  morbid. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  Hans  in  Luck  be- 
ginning with  later.  Teach  two  words  each  day.  Sentences 
like  the  following  may  be  used  to  teach  the  new  words : 

Later  he  wanted  a  goose.  He  traded  the  pig  for  one.  Then 
the  goose  was  changed  for  a  grindstone.  The  grindstone  rolled 
into  a  river.  Now  the  foolish  Hans  had  nothing.  He  had 
nothing  to  take  to  his  mother. 

Dictation :  Hans  in  Luck  written  at  the  blackboard  from 
dictation. 

Oral  Composition. — Reproduction :  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk. The  Little  Red  Hen,  The  Three  Pigs.     Conversation : 

The  Go.\t  Carriage. 

In  Prospect  Park  there  are  some  carriages  drawn  by  goats. 
A  boy  takes  care  of  them.  Sometimes  my  father  lets  me  go 
for  a  ride  in  one. 

Pansies. 

We  learned  about  a  flower  called  the  pansy  today.  Pansies 
are  white,  yellow  and  purple.     They  come  in  the  spring. 

Other  topics  for  conversation  are  Jumping  Rope,  Playing 
Jacks.  Playing  School,  Poetry,  Shakespeare  Day,  Wild 
Animals.  My  New  Shoes. 

Language:  Present  and  drill  on  the  correct  forms.  My 
mother  wears  her  hair  in  this  way.  (Not  my  mother  goes 
combed  like  this.)  My  teacher  dislikes  me.  (Not  my  teacher 
has  a  hate  on  me.) 

Nature:     Dogwood,  Violets — Apple  tree. 

Hygiene :  Daily  inspection  for  cleanliness.  Danger  in  eat- 
ing too  rapidly. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Arithmetic:  Oral  (Review).  Cent,  five-cent,  dime,  quarter- 
dollar,  half-dollar,  dollar.  Telling  time— hour,  half-hour,  quar- 
ter-hour.    (New)  Telling  time — five  minutes. 

Written  (Review)  :  Addition  of  four  numbers  of  three 
orders.  Subtraction  with  borrowing  in  both  units'  and  tens' 
place.     Problems. 

Memory :    The  Dutch  Lullaby— stanza  4. 

Phonics :  Review  and  drill  on  a  as  in  Alice,  animal,  actor, 
bank,  branch,  canvas,  castle,  dance;  s  like  s  as  in  scissors,  busi- 
ness, besom,  cosmos,  deserve,  desert,  design;  th  as  in  weather, 
feather,  though,  farthest,  farthing,  that,  this,  those;  n  as  in 
cup.  country,  blunder.  Sunday,  cunning,  dust,  funny,  mustard, 
tumble:  a  as  in  barbarian,  careless,  fair,  wear,  prayer.  Drill 
on  words  in  ight  as  light,  fight,  might,  night,  right. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  families  ace  and  amp.  Brace,  face, 
Grace,  lace,  mace.  pace,  place,  race,  space:  camp,  damp,  lamp, 
tramp,  z'amp. 

Dictation:     Review  the  story  of  The  Dog  in  the  Manger 


and  the  story  of  The  Dog  and  his  Shadow.    Have  them  written 
on  the  blackboard  and  on  paper. 

Oral  Composition. — Reproduction :  Hans  in  Luck,  The 
Legend  of  the  Northland,  The  Golden  Touch.     Conversation: 

Mary's  Party. 

Mary  had  a  party.  The  children  played  games.  Ice  cream 
and  cake  were  served. 

Playing  Soldier. 

Sometimes  I  play  soldier  with  my  brothers.  My  big 
brother  is  the  captain.     The  baby  carries  the  ilag.     I  drum. 

Other  topics  for  conversation  are :  Memorial  Day,  The 
Parade,  The  May  Pole,  A  Picnic,  The  Eyes,  Prospect  Park; 
The  Swan  Boats. 

Language :  Drill  on  the  punctuation  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence.     Teach  the  question  mark. 

Nature :     The  Rose,  Song  Birds,  The  Shade  Trees. 

Hygiene :  Daily  inspection  for  cleanliness.  Danger  in 
drinking  water  when  overheated. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Arithmetic:  Oral  (Review).     Counting  by  2's,  3's,  4's  and 
5's  to  100.     One-half,  one- fourth,  one-eighth.      (New)    Sub- 
traction tables  of  3's  increasing  by  10. 

4        14        24        34        44         5         15         25         6         16 
—3      —3      —3      —3      —3,    —3      —3      —3,   —3      —3 


26        36  7        17 

—3      —3,     —3      —3 


27      37        47  8       18        28 

-3     —3      —3.     —3    —3      —3 


etc.    Problems. 

( 1 )  There  are  5  yards  of  ribbon  in  one  piece,  4  yards  in 
another  and  6  yards  in  another.     How  much  ribbon  is  there? 

(2)  Mary  has  3  red  pencils,  8  black  pencils  and  4  green 
pencils.     How  many  pencils  has  she? 

(3)  Sadie  has  8  jacks,  Fannie  has  5  jacks  and  Lucy  has  6 
jacks.     How  many  have  they  all  together? 

(4)  Esther  spent  5c.  for  a  handkerchief,  9c.  for  a  hair 
ribbon  and  10c.  for  some  tooth-powder.  How  much  money 
did  she  spend? 

(5)  Minnie  put  4c.  in  her  bank  on  Tuesday,  9c.  on  Thurs- 
day and  3c.  on  Friday.  How  much  money  did  she  have  at 
the  end  of  the  week? 

(6)  Charles  had  10c. .  He  bought  a  school  paper  for  5c. 
How  much  had  he  left? 

(7)  A  grocer  had  12  pounds  of  sugar.  He  sold  8  pounds. 
How  much  had  he  left? 

(8)  A  man  had  29  sheep.  A  wolf  kills  3.  How  many 
were  left? 

(9)  Jennie  has  a  quarter.  She  buys  a  book  for  5c.  How 
much  has  she  then  ? 

(10)  It  is  quarter  after  3.  Mary  must  stay  in  10  minutes 
longer.    What  time  will  it  be  when  she  is  dismissed  ? 

Written  (Review)  :  Addition  of  four  numbers  of  three 
orders.     Subtraction  with  borrowing  in  units'  and  tens'  place. 

Memory :     The  Dutch  Lullaby — stanza  4.     Review. 

Phonics:  Review  and  drill  on  a  as  in  August,  bauble, 
caught,    daughter,    faucet,    gaunt,    haughty,    sauce:    o    as    in 
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hop,  jolly,  loft,  lock,  modern,  moccasin,  nomin-ate;  d  as  in 
dark,  dress,  advice,  drink,  drazv,  dream,  desk.  Drill  on  words 
ending  in  ess  as  in  blindness,  -icickedness,  blameless,  confess, 
redress,  bless,  selfishness. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  families  aid,  eed  and  int.  Braid,  laid, 
maid,  paid.  Breed,  creed,  deed,  feed,  freed,  heed,  need,  reed, 
seed,  steed,  H'eed,  indeed.  Dint,  flint,  hint,  lint,  mint,  stint, 
splint,  sprint,  tint. 

Dictation :  Review  The  Boy  and  the  Nuts  and  The  Fo.v 
and  the  Croiv.  Have  them  written  at  the  blackboard  from 
dictation — later  on  paper. 

Oral  Composition. — Reproduction :  The  Snow  Man,  Bell- 
ing the  Cat,  The  Blind  Man  and  the  Lame  Man,  The  Lark  and 
Her  Young,  The  Frog  and  the  Ox.    Conversation : 

School. 

School  begins  at  9  o'clock.  All  the  children  must  come  at 
quarter  before  9.    A  late  pupil  would  make  us  very  sad. 

June. 

June  is  the  month  of  roses.  In  June  we  have  warm,  sunny 
weather.  Some  other  flowers  that  bloom  in  June  are  the  honey- 
suckle, the  poppy  and  the  nasturtium. 

Other  topics  for  conversation  are  Arithmetic,  Roses,  Anni- 
versary Day,  A  Pencil,  A  Picture,  Coney  Island. 

Language :    Drill  on  the  use  of  capitals. 

(1)  Every  person's  name. 

(2)  The  first  word  in  every  sentence. 

(3)  The  title  or  name  of  a  book  or  story. 
Nature :    The  Honeysuckle,  The  Apple,  Asparagus. 
Hygiene:       Daily     inspection     for     cleanliness.       Caution 

against  too  many  sweets. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Arithmetic:     Oral   (Review).     Roman  numbers  I  to  XII. 
Inch,    foot,   yard.     Pint,   quart,   gallon.     Problems.      (New) 
Subtraction  tables  of  4's  increasing  by  10. 
5       15       25       35       6       16       26       36       46 


/ 

-4 


17 
-4 


27 
—4 


8       18 


28 
—4 


38       48       58 


9 
-4 


19 


29 
—4  etc. 

Written  (Review):  Addition  of  four  numbers  of  three 
orders.  Subtraction  with  borrowing  in  both  units'  and  tens' 
place.    Problems. 

Memory :     Ariel's  Song. 

Phonics :  Review  and  drill  on  c  as  in  corner,  cabbas^e.  cat, 
clock,  closet:  f  as  in  safe,  father,  wife,  fork,  left;  h  as  in  home, 
habit,  history,  hattd,  head;  I  as  in  lamp,  girl,  pearl,  lily, 
larjtryer;  y  as  in  youth,  yacht,  yellow,  yesterday  Yankee,  year, 
yell,  yoke.  Drill  on  words  ending  in  ine,  ick,  and  ack.  Brine, 
dine,  fine,  kine,  line,  mine,  nine,  pine,  tine,  vine,  zvine.  Brick, 
crick,  click,  Dick,  flick,  kick,  lick,  nick,  pick,  quick,  sick,  tick. 
Back,  black,  crack,  clack,  hack,  Jack,  pack,  sack,  stack,  tack, 
track. 


GRADE  3A. 

Reading. 

"Reading  is  the  art  of  extracting  thought  from  visible  lan- 
guage. He  is  a  perfect  reader  who  can  acquire  thought  from 
visible  language  as  rapidly,  as  definitely,  and  as  comprehen- 
sively as  from  oral  language." — J.  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Toronto,  Canada. 

With  the  idea  of  the  above  paragraph  as  the  aim  of  the 
reading  lesson  the  accompanying  work  may  be  used  in  the  3A 
grade. 

The  words  in  the  questions,  directions,  or  commands  are 
familiar  to  the  pupils.  As  each  is  different  the  children  gain 
power  in  self-reliance  and  self-expression  in  answering  them. 
Interest  is  awakened  naturally  because  Rose  is  always  anxious 
to  hear  what  Jennie  has  been  asked  to  tell  about. 

A  slip  of  oak  tag  containing  a  question,  direction,  or  com- 
mand is  given  to  each  pupil.  Then  the  children  are  asked  to 
recite. 

1.  How  many  holidays  did  we  have  in  February?  When 
did  we  have  them  ? 

2.  Why  did  we  have  these  holidays? 

3.  Who  was  Abraham  Lincoln?  What  did  he  do  for  our 
country  ? 

4.  Who  was  George  Washington? 

5.  Tell  the  name  of  our  country. 

6.  Who  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America? 

7.  What  colors  are  in  our  flag? 

8.  Stand  and  salute  the  flag. 

9.  What  do  the  colors  in  our  flag  mean  ? 

10.  For  what  does  each  star  stand? 

11.  How  many  white  stripes  has  the  flag? 

12.  How  many  red  stripes  has  the  flag? 

13.  Recite  the  first  stanza  of  "The  Tree." 

14.  Write  the  first  stanza  of  "America." 

15.  When  do  you  go  to  the  auditorium  for  assembly? 

16.  What  song  do  you  like  best  ? 

17.  Whisper  a  spelling  word  to  the  girl  who  sits  in  front  of 
you. 

18.  Who  was  Nokomis  ? 

19.  Tell  where  Nokomis  lived. 

20.  Who  was  Hiawatha  ? 

21.  Who  wrote  "Hiawatha's  Childhood"? 

22.  What  tables  are  you  learning  now? 

23.  Tell  how  we  march  from  the  room. 

24.  How  many  pictures  have  we  in  our  room? 

25.  What  color  worsted  do  you  use  in  making  your  needle 
case  ? 

26.  What  librar\-  book  have  you  now^  ? 

27.  Where  do  we  sit  in  the  auditorium? 

28.  Where  do  we  take  our  physical  exercises  ? 

29.  What  room  is  across  the  corridor  from  ours  ? 

30.  Tell  us  when  you  should  clean  your  teeth. 

31.  When  may  the  girls  in  our  class  have  baths  in  school? 

32.  Tell  what  you  saw  when  you  were  coming  to  school. 

33.  Make  believe  you  are  a  bird  flying  to  the  back  of  the 
room. 

34.  Make  a  noise  like  a  frog. 

35.  What  should  you  put  on  the  sidewalk  on  a  day  when 
it  is  covered  with  ice? 
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36.  Who  brings  the  mail  to  you  ? 

Z7 .  Who  stops  wagons  so  you  can  cross  the  street  ? 

38.  Tell  what  a  fire  escape  should  not  have  on  it. 

39.  If  you  see  a  paper  on  the  floor  in  the  basement  or  on  the 
stairs  what  should  you  do? 

40.  How  many  panes  of  glass  are  there  in  our  windows^ 

41.  Name  the  plants  on  our  flower  shelf. 

42.  To  what  doctor  do  you  go?  Write  his  name  on  the 
blackboard. 

43.  Tell  us  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week.  Write  the 
abbreviations  for  them  on  the  blackboard. 

44.  Write  the  names  of  the  months  of  the  year.  Write 
their  abbreviations  on  the  blackboard. 

45.  Write  your  father's  name  and  address  on  the  blackboard. 

46.  Skip  around  the  room. 

47.  Close  your  eyes  and  tell  us  who  is  speaking  to  you. 

48.  How  do  you  go  home  from  school? 

49.  What  is  your  favorite  color  ? 

50.  Draw  a  wigwam  on  the  blackboard. 

Spelling  and  Dictation. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  same  model  for  study  and  for 
dictation.  One  of  the  important  values  of  the  dictation  lesson  is 
neglected  if  a  child  is  not  trained  to  remember  a  number  of 
words  he  has  heard  once  and  to  write  them  at  a  given  signal. 
When  the  same  model  is  used  for  both  study  and  dictation  there 
is  danger  that  the  dictation  has  been  memorized  while  the  new 
words  were  being  taught. 

Teach  the  italicized  words  in  the  accompanying  models. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Study : 

The  Months  of  the  Year. 

There  are  ttvelve  months  in  a  year.  The  spring  months  are 
March,  April  and  May.  The  months  of  summer  are  Jiine,  July, 
and  August.  September,  October,  and  November  are  the 
autumn  months.  The  winter  months  are  December,  January 
and  February. 

The  following  is  the  paragraph  recasted  for  dictation : 
March,  April  and  May  are  the  months  of  spring.  The 
summer  months  are  June,  July  and  August.  The  months  of 
autumn  are  September,  October  and  November.  December, 
January  and  February  are  winter  months.  In  a  year  there  are 
twelve  months. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Study : 

142  :\Ioore  St., 
Brooklyn,  March,  15,  1914. 
Dear  Cousin  : 

Our  teacher  has  read  us  the  poem  about  a  little  Indian  boy 
named  Hiawatha.  When  you  come  to  my  house  Sttnday  I  will 
tell  you  all  I  know  about  it. 

Your  loving  cousitt, 


Dictate : 

241  Varet  St., 
Brooklyn,  March  24,  1914. 
Dear  Cousin  : 

Hiawatha  was  a  little  Indian  boy.     There  is  a  poem  about 
him.  Our  teacher  read  it  to  us.    I  will  tell  you  about  it  Monday. 

Your  loving  cousin, 


Studv : 


The  Baby  Prince. 


Teach  Monday,   Tuesday,   Wednesday,   Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday. 


For  ten  vears  a  happy  king  and  queen  wished  for  a  son.  At 
last  their  beautiful,  healthy  baby  was  born.  Then  they  were 
the  proudest,  happiest  parents  in  the  zcorld. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Study: 

The  Accident. 

One  day  a  careless  nurse  dropped  the  baby  prince  on  a 
marble  step.  If  she  had  called  in  a  doctor  the  little  prince 
might  have  been  cured.  The  ivicked  zvoman's  silence  caused 
the  prince  to  become  a  cripple. 

First  three  stanzas  of  "America"  written  from  dictation  as 
in  the  third  week  of  Marcli. 

The  Prince  and  His  Wicked  Uncle. 

The  death  of  both  parents  left  the  little  lame  prince  an 
orphan.  His  father's  brother  had  promised  to  protect  the  little 
cripple.  Instead  of  doing  so  the  wicked  uncle  confined  him 
unthin  a  lonely  tozcer. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Study: 

America. 

IV 

Teach  God,  author,  and  great. 

Dictate  last  stanza.    Dictate  "America." 

In  the  Tozver. 

The  poor  little  cripple  could  neither  run  nor  walk  like  other 
children.  He  could  only  drag  himself  along  the  Hoor  from 
place  to  place.  He  amused  himself  with  his  books  and  toys 
and  by  gazing  out  of  the  narrozv  zi'indozvs. 

Dictate : 

In  the  Tozcer. 

The  poor  little  cripple  could  only  drag  himself  along  the 
floor.    He  could  neither  run  nor  walk  like  other  children.     He 
would  amuse  himself  by  gazing  out  of  the  narrow  windows. 
Study : 

141 , 

Brooklyn,  March  4,  1914. 
Dear  Uncle  John  : 

Miss  White  has  begun  the  story  of  "The  Little  Lame 
Prince."  I  know  it  is  going  to  be  interesting.  Would  you  like 
me  to  tell  it  to  you  next  Saturday  ? 

Your  loving  nephew, 
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Dictate : 


Dear  Uxcle: 

Do  you  know  the  story  of  a  little  lame  prince  ?    Miss 
has  begun  to  read  it.     I  think  it  will  be  interesting. 

Your  loving  niece, 


Nineteenth  and  Tzventieth  Weeks. — Study : 

The  Wish. 

One  day  a  remarkable  thing  happened.  The  little  prince 
feeling  very  lonely  wished  for  a  loving  friend.  His  wish  was 
instantly  granted.  A  smiling  little  woman  clad  in  gray  ap- 
peared before  them. 

Study : 

T^        TT  Brooklyn,  March  10,  1914. 

Dear  Father:  ' 

Miss —  is  pleased  with  my  work.  I  have  learned  every- 
thing she  has  taught  us.  When  you  come  home  again  I  may 
be  in  the  3B  grade. 

Your  loving  daughter. 


Hygiexe. 
Fifteenth   ll'cck. — "Care  of  the  Feet,"  "Danger  of  Tight 

Shoes." 

Si.rteenth  Week. — "Danger  of  Tight  Clothing." 
Seventeenth  Week. — "Proper  Time  to  Exercise." 
Eighteenth  Week. — "Danger  of  Wet  Feet  and  Clothing." 
Nineteenth    Week. — "Effect   of   Alcohol   and   Tobacco    on 

People." 

Twentieth   Week. — "Importance  of  Exercising  at   Proper 

Times." 

Language. 

Fifteenth   Week. — Verbs — go,  bring  and  catch. 

Punctuation — comma  after  yes  and  no,  exclamation  point. 

Review — abbreviations  of  the  months  of  the  year. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Speech  drills — I  haven't  any  (to  cor- 
rect I  ain't  got  no).  She  doesn't  read  (to  correct  she  don't 
read). 

Capital — I  and  O. 

Abbreviations — in.,  ft.  and  yd.    Review  days  of  the  week. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Teach  meaning  of  noun,  consonant 
and  vowel.  Pupils  draw  one  line  under  consonants  in  a  word, 
and  two  lines  under  the  vowels. 

Review  is  and  are. 

Fill  the  following  blanks  with  is  or  are : 


Language : 


Dressing  for  School.* 
-  washed.    The  hands  — 


The  face 

neck  washed.     The  cars 

nails  cleaned.    The  hair 


brushed.     The  shoe  strings 


—  washed.    The 

-  washed.     The  finger 
combed.     The  clothes 

tied. 


"America,"  written  from  memory.     (Stanzas  I,  II  and  III.) 
Review  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr. 
Review  was  and  were. 

♦"Speaking    and     Writing— Book     One."— Maxwell.     Johnston 
and  Barnum. 


m  a 
near 


Fill  the  following  blanks  with  was  or  were : 

Hiawatha  an   Indian  boy.     The  birds  and   beasts 

his  friends.     His  canoe  made  of  birch.     His 

bow  and  arrow  often  used.     His  home  

wigwam.     The  Big  Sea  Water  and  a  dark  forest  — 
the  wigwam. 

Eighteenth    Week.—S^t^ch    drill— Jennie   and    I    went   to 
school.     (To  correct  me  and  Jennie  went  to  school.) 

Fill  the  following  blanks  with  I : 

Aly  sister  Jennie  and  went  to  school.     We  walked 

quickly.     She  and  always  go  together.     Sometimes  my 


friend  May,  Jennie  and 


walk  to  school. 


read  to  my  mother  last  night. 

My  father  and  went  for  a  walk. 

Mother  and keep  our  house  clean. 

My  sister  and mind  the  baby. 

My  aunt  and are  going  out  today. 

Helen,  John,  :\Iay  and like  to  study  our  lessons. 

Nineteenth  Week.~F\\\  the  following  blanks  with  see,  saw, 
seeing  or  seen. 

^\e  the  flowers  from  our  window  now.     Mother 

them  yesterday.    Were  you them  when  I  called 


for  you  today.     No,  I  had 


them  last  week. 


L'se  go,  went,  going  or  gone  in  the  following  sentences : 
I  to  school  every  day.     I  all  last  month. 


^^  hen  are  you 


to  school?    My  sister  had  never 


everv  dav,  too.     r^Iother 


until  Monday.     Now  she  is 

and  father to  school  when  they  were  children. 

"America,"  written  from  memory. 

Review  all  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals  that  have  been 
taught.    Have  children  write  a  rule  and  illustrate,  as, 

Begin  with  a  capital  the  first  word  of  every  sentence. 

We  will  go  to  the  store  now. 

Nature. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Show  need  of  good  soil  by  cultivating 
seedlings  in  sawdust,  in  sand,  and  in  rich  loam.  Experiment 
to  show  use  of  cotyledon  to  a  pea. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Tulip  and  jonquil.  Parts  of  flowers 
and  their  uses. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Experiment  to  show  direction  in 
which  roots  grow.     Method  of  propagating  new  plants. 

Eighteenth  Week. — How  insects  are  attracted  to  flowers. 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Weeks. — Continue  study  of 
flowers.  Use  those  that  pupils  will  see  in  every  day  life  rather 
than  the  unusual  ones. 

Phonics. 

Teach  the  sound  of  ar  like  er.  as  in  dollar,  cellar. 
Encourage  pupils  to  furnish  words  containing  the  sound  taught. 
Review  ph  like  f,  as  in  camphor;  modified  vowels  used  in 
syllable  without  accent  like  a,  as  in  senate,  e  as  in  event,  etc. 

ar  like  er  ph  like  f 

poplar  collar  camphor  Philadelphia 

cellar  polar  hyphen  telephone 

scholar  sugar  nephew  phonograph 

mortar  Oscar  orphan  pamphlet 

pillar  backward  Philip  sphere 

dollar  caterpillar  phonic  cipher 
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GRADE  3B. 

Arithmetic. 
Fifteenth  Week. — Oral :  Reading  numbers  to  10,000. 
Counting  by  8's  and  9's.  By  5's  beginning  with  2  and  3.  Ad- 
dition and  Subtraction — Finding  the  sum  or  difference  of  num- 
bers of  two  orders.  Multiplication — Tables  through  10X12. 
Division — Exercise  in  finding  factors  when  multiples  of  9  and 
10  are  given.  Fractions — Review  2/3  and  3/4  of  multiples  of 
3  and  4.    Problems — One  or  two  operations. 

Written :  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice.  Multiplica- 
tion— Multipliers  of  two  or  three  orders. 

439  768  $12.37  $10.36 

69  48  137  238 


Division — Short  division  ;  divisors  to  9. 
9)  $829. 17  8)  $425.84 


7)9,975 


Problems — One  or  two  operations. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Oral :  Roman  numerals  to  C.  Counting 
by  7"s  and  9's.  By  5's  beginning  with  4.  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction— Finding  the  sum  or  difference  of  numbers  of  two 
orders.  Decimation  drills.  Division — Exercise  in  finding  fac- 
tors when  multiples  of  8  or  10  are  given.  Multiplication — 
Review  tables  through  10X12. 

Measurements :  Review  sq.  in.,  sq.  ft.,  sq.  yd.  Fractions — 
Review  halves,  fourths  and  eighths.  Problems — One  or  two 
operations. 

Written:  Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice.  Multiplica- 
tion— Multipliers  of  three  orders.  Division — Short  dvision, 
divisors  to  10.    Problems — One  or  two  operations. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Oral:  Reading  numbers  to  10,000. 
Roman  numerals  to  C.  Counting  by  lO's.  By  5's  beginning 
with  any  digit.  Addition — Numbers  from  1  to  9  to  numbers 
from  1  to  100.  Subtraction— Minuends  to  100.  Subtrahends 
from  1  to  9.  Multiplication— Review  tables  through  10X12. 
Division — Exercise  in  finding  factors  when  multiples  are 
given.  Fractions — Two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  multiples  of 
3  or  4  within  the  tables.  Review  thirds,  sixths  and  twelfths. 
Terms — Review  dividend,  divisor  and  quotient.  Problems — 
One  or  two  operations. 

Written:    Writing  numbers  to  10,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction— Continued  practice.     Multiplication 
— Alultipliers  of  one,  two  or  three  orders.     Division— Short 
division,  divisors  to  10.    Problems— One  or  two  operations. 
Eighteenth  Week— Twentieth  Week.— Review. 

Memory. 
Marjorie's  Almanac. 

Teach  eight  lines  every  week. 

Fifteenth  TF^^*.— Phonics :  Review  x  (surd)  like  ks  as 
in  vex,  x  that  sounds  like  gz  as  in  exist.  New :  th  as  in  thin,  th 
as  in  this,  th  and  th  compared  and  contrasted.  Special  drill : 
want  to,  not  wanner. 

Sixteenth  Week.—Revitv/  a  (obscure;  in  italics  in  the  dic- 
tionary) as  in  finol,  e  (obscure;  italics)  as  in  recent.  New: 
d  contrasted  with  th  and  th ;  with  (wid).  Special  drill:  going 
to,  not  gorner. 


Seventeenth  Week. — Review  n  as  in  bank,  wh  that  sounds 
like  huf  as  in  what,  ph  like  f  as  in  cipher.  Special  drill :  have 
to,  not  hafter. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Review  e  like  a  as  in  obey,  e  like  a  as 
in  there,  i  like  e  as  in  machine.  Special  drill :  oi  and  er :  voice, 
verse. 

Nineteenth  and  Tiventieth  Weeks. — Review  sounds  taught 
in  the  first  three  years. 

Spelung. 
Four  new  words  daily.     Words  to  be   selected   from  the 
following  dictation  models  of  the  grade.     New  words  are  in 
italics. 

Fifteenth  Week. — 

Ceres. 
Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  nature.  She  had  the  power  to 
make  the  earth  yield  plentiful  crops  of  grain.  She  taught  man 
how  to  prepare  the  soil  and  sow  the  seed.  Ceres  also  shozved 
him  how  to  take  care  of  plants,  grain  and  fruits.  In  autumn 
she  would  rejoice  in  the  harvests. 

Proserpina. 
Ceres  dearly  loved  her  fair  daughter.     Proserpina  was  the 
sunniest,  happiest  girl  one  could  imagine.     Her  cheerfulness 
made  every  one  happy. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Proserpina's  Disappearance. 
One   day    Proserpina    disappeared.      Ceres   laid   aside   her 
royal  robes  and  began  her  search  for  her  stolen  child.     She 
neglected  her  work.     Therefore  the  crops  in  the  land  where 
Proserpina  had  lived  began  to  wither  and  die. 
Ceres  and  Jupiter. 
Ceres    at    last    found    her    daughter's    hiding    place.      She 
begged  Jupiter  to  command  his  brother,  Pluto,  to  return  her 
daughter  to  her.     Jupiter  consented  to  do  this  under  one  con- 
dition.    If   Proserpina  had   never  tasted  anything  in   Pluto's 
kingdom,  he  would  order  his  brother  to  do  what  she  wished. 

Letter. 

307  Bushwick  Ave., 
Dear  Annie:  Brooklyn,  May  29,  1914. 

Your  kind  invitation  was  receiveil  and  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  remembering  me.  My  mother  says  I  may  accept, 
so  I  will  be  with  you  next  Saturday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock. 

Your  sincere  friend. 


Seventeenth  Week. — Proserpina's  Punishment. 

Unfortunately  Proserpina  had  eaten  six  pomegranate  seeds. 
On  this  account  she  was  condemned  to  live  six  months  of  every 
year  underground.  Ceres  was  allowed  to  have  her  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

Proserpina's  Return. 

Ever  since  then  Proserpina's  return  is  welcomed.  Arrayed 
in  shining  green  she  leaves  the  underground  realm  where  she 
has  reigned  all  winter.  When  she  appears  the  earth  flourishes 
and  becomes  beautiful.     It  is  springtime. 

Echo. 

Echo  was  a  beautiful  maiden  who  had  one  great  fault.  She 
was  very  fond  of  talking.  On  account  of  this  bad  habit  she 
teased  and  tormented  every  one. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Echo's  Punishment. 

One  day  Echo  angered  her  mistress,  Diana.     As  a  punish- 
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meiit  for  being  rude  she  lost  the  use  of  her  tongue  except  for 
the  one  purpose  of  answering  back. 

Echo's  Fate. 

In  her  sorroii.',  Echo  ran  and  hid  herself  in  a  cavern.  Then 
she  wandered  from  cave  to  cave  and  rock  to  rock.  She  finally 
pined  away  until  there  was  nothing  left  of  her  but  her  voice. 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Weeks. — Review. 
Dictation. 

One  or  two  sentences  added  to  one  of  the  above  para- 
graphs every  day  until  the  paragraph  is  complete.  The 
sentences  added  should  contain  the  new  words  taught.  Models 
may  be  rearranged  for  the  dictation  exercises  as  follows : 

Ceres  had  power  to  make  the  earth  yield  plentiful  crops. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  nature.  She  showed  man  how  to  pre- 
pare the  soil,  sow  the  seed  and  how  to  care  for  grain  and  fruits. 
In  autumn  she  rejoiced  in  the  harvests. 

Oral   Composition. 

Five  twenty-minute  periods  a  week.  During  the  oral  com- 
position period  children  are  to  be  encouraged  to  speak  upon 
some  given  subject,  or  to  give  sentences  or  tell  stories,  using 
a  correct  form  of  expression  that  has  been  emphasized. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Topics :  The  Policeman,  How  I  Spent 
a  Quarter,  Our  School  Paper. 

Correct  Expressions:  I  was  born  in  the  year  1900  (not 
in  the  year  of  1900).    My  sister  graduated  from  this  school. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Topics:  The  Fireman.  A  Fire  I  Saw. 
The  Sewing  Lesson.  Correct  Expressions :  "Them"  and 
Those  (not  Them  flowers  are  beautiful).  "You"  (not  I  will 
report  "yous"). 

The  Beautiful  Flowers. 

(To  correct:     Them  flowers  are  beautiful.) 

My  grandmother  gave  me  those  beautiful  flowers.     Look 

at  them.     Do  \ou  see  those  red  ones?     They  have  a  fragrant 

odor.     Those  yellow  ones  are  daflfodils.     I  will  give  you  some 

of  them. 

The  Reported  Girls. 

(To  correct:    I  will  report  "yous.") 

This  morning  two  girls  were  reported  for  talking  on  the 
stairs.  The  monitor  said  to  them,  "Why  were  you  talking? 
I  will  have  to  report  you.    You  both  will  have  to  go  to  court." 

Seventeenth  Week. — Topics :  Our  Opening  Exercises,  My 
Walk  to  School,  A  Shower.  Correct  Expressions :  I  am  a  girl 
of  fourteen  (not  "from  fourteen").     Avoid  repetitions. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Topics :  My  Favorite  Tree,  A  Rainy 
Day,  The  Bird's  Nest.  Correct  Expressions:  Done  and  Seen, 
Avoiding  Double  Negatives. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Topics :  Planting  a  Seed,  How  to  Play 
a  Game,  A  Leaf.  Correct  Expressions :  To-night  I  am  going 
to  a  wedding  (not  To-day  night  I  am,  etc.).  Prepositions  over, 
in  front  of,  in  the  middle  of,  etc. 

Twentieth   Week. — Drill  on  the  correct   forms  of  expres- 
sions that  have  been  most  difficult  to  correct. 
Written  Co .\i position. 

Three  twenty-minute  periods  a  week.  Five  minutes  for 
preparation,  ten  minutes  for  writing  composition,  and  five 
minutes  for  correction. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Letter — To  an  absent  relative.  Compo- 
sitions— A  Spring  Flower,  Coney  Island. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Letter — To  a  friend  telling  her  about  a 


friend   telling   her   how 
Compositions — A  Vege- 


come.       Abbreviations- 


gift   you  just   received.     Compositions — A   Leaf.      How   the 
River  Grew. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Letter — To  a  relative  accepting  an  in- 
vitation to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  country.  Compositions — 
My  Friend,  My  Garden. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Letter — To  a  friend  giving  her  your 
new  address.    Compositions — In  June,  The  Banana. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Letter — An  Excuse  for  Lateness. 
Compositions — Summer,  Bronx  Park. 

Tzventieth    Week. — Letter — To   a 
you  expect  to  spend  your  vacation, 
table,  A  Poem. 

Language. 

Fifteenth  IVeek.—Vtrh  drill- 
Days  of  the  week,  months  of  the  year.  Plurals  of  Nouns 
— Rule :  Nouns  ending  in  /  or  fe  usually  change  f  or  fc  to  v 
and  add  es  to  the  singular  to  form  the  plural.    Give  examples. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Verb  drill — come.  Abbreviations — Re- 
view. Plurals  of  Nouns — child,  foot,  lady.  Punctuation — 
Review  period  and  interrogation  point. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Verb  drill — go.  Abbreviations — sec, 
min.,  hr.,  wk.,  mo.,  yr.  Plurals  of  Nouns — Review.  Punctua- 
tion— Comma  after  yes,  no. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Verb  drill — go.  Abbreviations — sq.  in., 
sq.  ft.,  sq.  yd.,  U.  S.  Plurals  of  Nouns — Review.  (New): 
Mouse. 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Weeks. — Verb  drills — do,  see, 
come,  go.  Abbreviations — Review.  Plurals  of  Nouns — Re- 
view. 

Nature. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Seedlings — Daily  observ^ation  of  seed- 
lings for  development  of  root,  stem  and  leaves. 

Flowers :  Violet,  lily  of  the  valley.  Parts  of  flowers  with 
their  uses;  pollen  and  nectar;  how  insects  are  attracted  and 
rewarded. 

Earth  Study  :   Forms  of  water ;  pond,  lake. 

Sixteenth  Week. — The  Frog;  recognition  and  name:  strik- 
ing characteristics  ;  development  from  egg. 

Earth  Study:    P'orms  of  water;  bay,  brook. 

Seventeenth  Week. — The  Bee:  queen,  worker,  drone. 
Striking  characteristics,  hive,  food,  hibernation. 

Earth  Study :    River ;  source,  mouth,  banks. 

Eighteenth  Week. — The  Ant :  Kinds  of  ants,  striking  char- 
acteristics, etc. 

Earth  Study:  Determination  of  east  and  west  by  rising 
and  setting  sun.    Determination  of  north  by  noon-day  shadow. 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  JVeeks. — Review — Forms  of 
land,  forms  of  water. 

Hygiene. 

Fifteenth  Week. — Clothing,  (a)  Necessity,  (b)  Materials, 
(c)  Weight. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Clothing,  (a)  Cleanliness,  airing,  (b) 
Shoes  and  rubbers. 

Seventeenth  Week. — Tight  clothing — eflfects. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Posture,  (a)  Standing,  (b)  Sitting, 
(c)  Lying. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Exercise,  (a)  Necessity  for  Exercise, 
(b)  Kinds  of  Exercise,  (c)  Places  to  Exercise. 

Tiventieth  Week. — Alcohol  and  Tobacco. 
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HISTORY— 4A. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
When  Stuyvesant  ruled  in  the  land  in  his  characteristic 
wa)-,  the  Quakers  began  to  appear  at  Flushing.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  notable  ones  was  John  Bowne.  In  the  year 
1661  he  erected  a  goodly  dwelling  on  what  is  now  Bowne 
avenue,  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  right  of  Broadway.  There 
the  original  house  still  stands  although  doubtless  enlarged  and 
improved  from  the  original  pattern ;  and  under  one  of  the  little 
windows  in  the  gable  which  faces  the  street  are  painted  the 
figures  of  the  date. 

Stuyvesant  was  the  one  persecutor  among  the  Dutch 
Directors,  and  he  would  have  none  of  the  Quakers  to  interfere 
with  the  supremacy  of  Calvin.  Bowne  defied  him  once  and 
again  sticking  to  his  religion  like  a  brave  man  in  spite  of  fines 
and  other  penalties.  At  length  Stuyvesant  put  the  fearless 
Quaker  on  board  of  one  of  the  West  India  Company's  ships, 
so  that  the  authorities  at  home  might  deal  with  him  as  he 
deserved,  thinking  that  the  death  penalty  that  was  beyond  his 
own  powers  might  be  inflicted  on  him ;  but  Bowne  was  imme- 
diately sent  back  to  New  Amsterdam  with  a  letter  of  rebuke 
for  the  Director,  in  which  the  West  India  Company  contended 
earnestly  for  a  position  which  could  only  be  occupied  by  Dutch- 
men in  that  age.  "The  conscience  of  men  ought  to  be  free 
and  unshackled  so  long  as  they  continue  moderate,  peaceful, 
able,  inoffensive,  and  not  hostile  to  the  government.  Such  have 
been  the  maxims  of  prudence  and  toleration  by  which  the 
magistrates  of  Amsterdam  have  been  governed ;  and  the  con- 
sequences have  been  that  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  from 
every  country  have  found  among  us  an  asylum  from  distress. 
Follow  in  the  same  steps  and  you  will  be  blessed." 

The  Quakers  were  accustomed  to  gather  at  the  spacious 
mansion  of  John  Bowne  for  meetings.  Two  enormous  oaks 
opposite  Bowne's  house  were  standing  as  late  as  1842,  when  a 
violent  gale  blew  down  one  of  them.  In  1882  the  other  was 
still  standing,  but  age  and  the  elements  together  destroyed  it. 

A  descendent  of  the  Bowne  family,  Walter  Bowne,  served 
New  York  City  as  mayor  from  1828  to  1833,  being  re-elected 
for  several  terms.  Mr.  Bowne  was  one  of  the  last  two  mayors 
to  be  selected  for  that  once  honorable  position  for  their  fitness 
and  respectability  and  not  by  the  mere  whim  of  an  irresponsible 
and  largely  purchased  population. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

King  Mansion. 
As  one  proceeded  from  the  railway  station  direct  to  the  main 
street,  some  years  ago,  he  was  wont  to  confront  a  high  fence 
surrounding  extensive  grounds  resembling  an  ancient  English 
park.  Tall  trees,  old  and  shady,  abound  and  almost  hide  a 
mansion  of  generous  proportions.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have 
much  elegance  of  outside  appearance,  but  doubtless  it  is  all 
that  wealth  and  refinement  can  make  it  within.  Here  came 
to  reside,  in  1806,  the  Hon.  Rufus  King.  Having  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Alsop,  the  eminent  New  York  merchant, 
figuring  more  than  once  in  the  non-importation  movements. 


{Continued  from  April   1914,  Monographs.) 

he  settled  in  New  York  City  in  1788.  practicing  his  profession 
of  the  law.  He  became  intimate  with  Hamilton,  and  it  was 
Hamilton  who  insisted  that  he  be  made  United  States  Senator 
in  1789.  In  1796  Mr.  King  was  appointed  Minister  to  England, 
retaining  that  position  for  ten  years.  He  then  made  his  home 
permanently  in  Jamaica  where  his  descendants  have  also  re- 
mained. His  eldest  son,  John  Alsop  King,  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  in  1856.  The  King  place  is  now  a  public 
park. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Richmond — Billop  House. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island. 
On   August   22,   Generals   Howe,   Clinton,    Cornwallis,   Percy 
and  Grant,  landed  in  Gravesend  Bay  near  the  Cortelyou  House 
with  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  three  days  later  General  Yon 
Heister  went  over  with  five  thousand  Hessians.     The  troops 
left  behind  on  Staten  Island  were  only  such  as  were  disabled 
by  sickness  or  needed  to  hold  the  approaches.     The  fateful 
battle  on  the  opposite  island  over.  General  Howe  retained  the 
body  of  his  troops  about  him  while  he  made  his  headquarters 
at  Newtown.    Meanwhile  Washington  had  withdrawn  his  army 
from  the  possibility  of  capture,  and  was  waiting  on  Manhattan 
Island  to  see  what  might  be  the  enemy's  next  move.    Obviously 
he  should  want  to  take  Nevv  York,  but  no  very  great  hurry 
was  shown.    Indeed,  the  patriots  were  about  to  be  entertained 
with  another  attempt  at  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  situation. 
Admiral  Lord  Howe,  recently  arriving  from  England,  was  com- 
missioned to  hold  out  oflfers  of  peace  and  pardon.     W'e  have 
seen  how  difficult  it  was  for  him  to  communicate  with  Wash- 
ington.    But  General  Sullivan  had  been  taken  a  prisoner  in 
the  late  battle,  and  he,  never  burdened  with  over-much  judg- 
ment, had  been  quite  captivated  with  the  possibility  of  ending 
the  cruel  war  right  there.     Sullivan  had  gone  before  Congress 
and  urged  that  body  to  send  a  committee  to  Lord  Howe  to 
see  whether  some  pacific  and  all  around  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment could  be  effected.     It  was  almost  as  difficult  to  procure 
a  meeting  of  such  a  committee  with  Lord  Howe  as  to  get  a 
letter  properly  before  Washington.    Howe  would  not  recognize 
Congress  to  be  the  body  that  it  was ;  Congress  would  not  be 
regarded  as  anything  else.     Nevertheless,  three  members  were 
appointed   to   confer   with   his   lordship — Benjamin    Franklin, 
John  Adams  and   Edward   Rutledge.     It  was  necessary  that 
no  one  should  be   able  to  charge  upon   Congress   afterward 
that  everything  had  not  been  done  that  might  reasonably  pro- 
cure a  peaceful  settlement.     The  day  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing was  September  11,  four  days  before  the  capture  of  New 
York  by  General  Howe's  forces.    It  was  a  momentous  occasion. 
If  peace  were  possible  it  might  now  even  yet  be  attained.     If 
it  were  impossible,  the  battle  for  independence  must  be  fought 
to  the  bitter  end.    No  one  more  desired  peace  than  Lord  Howe, 
an  avowed  friend  of  the  colonies.     No  men   could  be   more 
safely  trusted  to  accept  peace  only  on  terms  of  honor   and 
security  for  the  colonies  than  the  three  eminent  patriots  and 
statesmen  who  were  sent  to  treat  with  England's  commissioner. 
The  place  where  the   interview   was   to  occur   was   well 
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selected.  The  utmost  point  held  by  the  Americans  nearest  the 
British  lines  was  Perth  Amboy,  where  Mercer  lay  with  his 
flying  camp.  Directly  opposite  on  Staten  Island,  stood  and 
yet  stands  today,  the  Billop  House.  It  was  owned  and  occupied 
by  Christopher  Billop.  As  far  back  as  1668,  the  original 
Christopher  Billop  had  obtained  a  grant  of  over  a  thousand 
acres  at  this  southwestern  extremity  of  Staten  Island  as  a 
reward  for  a  peculiar  service.  There  was  a  dispute  then,  as 
there  was  long  afterward,  whether  Staten  Island  belonged  to 
New  York  or  Xew  Jersey.  The  Duke  of  York  announced  his 
decision  that  all  islands  lying  in  the  river  or  harbor  of  New 
York  which  could  be  circumnavigated  in  twenty-four  hours 
should  be  his.  Billop  was  then  in  port,  in  command  of  a 
small  ship  called  the  Bentley.  Without  saying  anything  about 
it  in  advance,  he  quietly  proceeded  to  sail  around  Staten  Island 
and  succeeded  in  circumnavigating  it  in  the  prescribed  time. 
The  Duke  was  much  gratified  by  this  feat  and  gave  him  the 
tract  mentioned,  including  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Tottenville.  He  called  the  plantation  the  "Manor  of  Bentley" 
after  his  good  ship.  Later  Billop  settled  on  the  property,  and 
built  the  house,  but  after  showing  himself  in  the  light  of  a  critic 
of  authority  he  disappears  from  view. 

The  historical  pilgrim  may  yet  look  upon  the  quaint  old 
structure  which  was  the  home  of  the  Billops.  Leaving  the 
station  at  Tottenville.  a  walk  or  ride  of  a  few  minutes  will 
bring  him  to  the  rear  of  the  old  stone  house.  Rough,  irregular 
stones,  evidently  picked  up  from  the  surrounding  fields  and 
solidly  set  in  mortar,  constitute  the  walls,  which  are  very  thick. 
In  front  it  rises  to  the  height  of  two  stories,  a  piazza  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  second  tier  of  windows,  with  a  roof  supported 
by  square,  wooden  pillars.  Its  dimensions  are  about  forty  by 
fortx',  and  toward  the  rear  the  roof  slopes  rapidly  down  to 
within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  ground.  It  faces  the  water, 
standing  directly  opposite  Perth  Amboy,  and  obliquely  across 
from  the  opening  of  the  Raritan  river.  The  lawn  slopes  gently 
toward  the  bank,  and  four  enormous  willows  add  charm  to  the 
historic  surroundings.  One  great  willow  is  also  found  in  the 
rear,  and  other  noble  trees  on  the  north. 

It  is  said  that  the  conference  between  the  committee  of 
Congress  and  Lord  Howe  took  place  in  the  room  on  the  ground 
floor  at  the  northwest  corner.  As  the  soldiers  had  used  the 
]jlace  as  a  barracks  it  was  not  in  the  best  condition,  but  every- 
thing was  made  shipshape  in  this  apartment.  The  conference 
came  to  nothing. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

Moore  House,  Newtown. 
John  Moore,  the  early  ancestor  of  the  Newtown  family  of 
this  name  was  supposed  to  be  of  English  birth,  though  it  is 
unknown  where  or  whence  he  emigrated.  He  was  an  Inde- 
pendent and  the  first  minister  of  his  town.  Though  not 
authorized  to  administer  sacraments,  he  preached  to  the  people 
of  Newtown,  until  his  death  in  1657.  In  consequence  of  his 
interest  in  the  ])urchase  of  Newtown  from  the  Indians,  the 
town  awarded  eighty  acres  of  land  to  his  children,  thirty  years 
after  his  decease.  One  of  his  sons,  Samuel  Moore,  became  a 
grantee  of  land  in  Newtown  Village  in  1662,  and  afterward 
bought  an  adjacent  tract,  previously  owned  by  his  father,  which 
subsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  John  J.  Moore.  In  1684, 
he  bought  a  farm  near  the  Poor  Bowery,  to  which  he  removed. 


Among  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Moore  family 
was  Benjamin  Moore,  who  was  born  at  Newtown  in  17AS.  He 
received  his  education  at  Kings  College  (Columbia)  and  after- 
ward became  its  honored  president.  After  pursuing  theological 
studies  he  went  to  England  and  was  ordained  to  the  Episcopal 
ministry.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
and  in  1801  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  continued  in  this  relation 
until  his  death  in  1816. 

His  brother,  William  Moore,  was  born  at  Newtown  in  1754. 
He  was  a  medical  student  and  graduate  of  Edinburgh  in  1780. 
He  then  returned  home,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  was 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  an  extensive  practice. 

Captain  Daniel  Sackett  Moore  was  a  successful  and  re- 
spected shipmaster.  He  owned  the  Moore  residence  near  New- 
town Village  and  died  here  in  1828.  The  venerable  Moore 
house  standing  on  the  Shell  Road  was  one  of  the  mansions  of 
the  colonial  period.  It  was  carefully  preserved  and  has  been 
constantly  occupied  by  the  Moore  family  since  its  erection  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before  the  Revolution ;  no  part  of  it  is 
allowed  to  go  to  decay,  nor  is  there  much  change  save  by 
additions,  which  are  not  allowed  to  displace  the  old  structure. 
The  same  hall  door,  in  two  sections,  of  solid  oak  and  secured 
by  the  original  strong  hinges,  bolts  and  locks,  and  with  the 
original  ponderous  brass  knocker,  is  still  spared ;  the  old  well- 
built  stairway  gives  access  to  the  upper  rooms ;  the  ancient 
beams  still  exhibit  their  full  proportions  and  are  well  varnished. 
This  house  occupied  the  center  of  the  British  camp  for  years. 
The  well  beside  it  requires  but  one  glance  down  its  mossy  stones 
to  discover  its  antiquity. 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Weeks. 
Forts  Wadsworth  .and  Tompkins. 

The  conformation  of  bay  and  shores  at  the  Narrows  was 
nature's  invitation  or  suggestion  that  here  must  be  placed  works 
of  defense  and  ofifense  in  times  of  war.  On  the  Long  Island 
shore  bristles  Fort  Hamilton ;  in  the  channel  once  frowned 
with  formidable  aspect  Fort  Lafayette ;  on  Staten  Island  nature 
had  done  still  more  for  the  military  engineer.  The  channel 
ran  deep  and  close  to  the  bank  and  the  shore  rose  not  only  to  a 
convenient  bluflf  as  at  Fort  Hamilton,  but  to  a  hill  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  One  hundred  acres  have  accord- 
ingly been  reserved  here  by  the  government  to  erect  fortifica- 
tions. At  the  water's  edge  was  begun,  in  1847,  what  was 
then  called  Fort  Richmond,  but  is  now  known  as  Fort  ^^'ads- 
wortli.  It  is  an  inclosed  granite  fortress,  with  three  tiers  of 
platforms  for  guns  peering  gravely  through  their  holes.  Earth- 
works flank  it  on  either  side  after  the  more  approved  and 
effective  modern  style  of  defenses.  A  hundred  and  forty  feet 
above  high-water  mark  towers  another  granite  wall,  pierced 
by  those  ominous  openings  whence  would  flash  death  and  de- 
struction at  an  intruding  foe.  This  is  Fort  Tompkins,  named 
after  the  governor  and  vice-president,  its  construction  dating 
from  1848.  But  modern  developments  in  the  art  of  warfare 
and  in  the  destruction  and  force  of  missiles  have  made  other 
constructions  necessary.  Battery  Hudson,  to  the  south  of  Fort 
Tompkins,  being  one  of  these.  The  technical  designation  of 
the  whole  reservation,  including  all  these  variously  named 
works,  is  that  given  also  to  one  of  them  in  honor  of  a  hero  of 
the  Civil  War— "Fort  Wadsworth." 
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Fifteenth  Week. 
Printing. 
Caxton  at  Bruges.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
the  year  1470  the  town  of  Bruges  in  Flanders  was  a  scene  of 
unusual  bustle  and  gayety.  It  was  always  a  busy  place;  mer- 
chants flocked  to  its  markets  from  every  country  in  Europe ; 
and  there  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  kept  her  court. 
But  now  its  streets  were  more  gay  and  busy  than  ever,  for 
Edward  the  Fourth,  king  of  England,  held  his  court  there. 
The  great  war  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York 
was  going  on,  and  Edward,  the  head  of  the  Yorkists,  had  been 
worsted  and  had  fled  from  England  to  avoid  capture. 

It  was  natural  for  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Bruges,  for  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  his  sister,  had  become  the  wife  of  the 
great  duke,  known  as  Charles  the  Bold.  Edward  was  there- 
fore sure  of  a  welcome  at  the  duke's  court,  and  he  hoped  to 
find  there  not  only  pleasant  society,  but  also  active  help  against 
his  enemies  at  home. 

Among  the  higher  servants  of  Duchess  Margaret  was  a 
certain  William  Caxton,  an  Englishman,  who  was  born  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  and  who  was  at  this  time  some  forty-eight 
years  of  age.  How  Caxton  came  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Duchess  is  not  known.  As  a  boy  he  was  apprenticed  to  Robert 
Large,  a  London  silk  merchant,  who  became  Lord  Mayor.  On 
his  master's  death  he  settled  in  Bruges  as  a  wool  merchant, 
became  prosperous  and  was  made  governor  of  all  the  English 
merchants  in  the  town.  In  this  important  ofifice  he  had  to 
settle  disputes  between  the  traders,  and  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  English  merchants  generally. 

A  year  after  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  however,  Caxton 
gave  up  his  governorship  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Duchess's  household. 

What  his  duties  were  is  uncertain,  but  he  had  so  much 
leisure  that  he  found  himself  in  danger  of  becoming  lazy.  He 
tells  us  that  to  save  himself  from  idleness  he  took  a  French 
book  to  read,  and  therein  he  found  many  strange  and  mar- 
vellous stories,  in  which  he  had  great  pleasure  and  delight. 

Never  having  seen  the  book  in  English  he  thought  he 
would  translate  it  into  his  own  language.  He  began  the  work 
in  March,  1469 ;  before  the  year  was  out  he  had  finished  only 
fifty  pages,  then  he  grew  weary  and  laid  the  book  aside. 

The  Duchess  Margaret  had  seen  Caxton's  translation  and 
was  pleased  with  it ;  the  book  was  the  famous  story  of  Troy, 
the  great  city  of  the  ancient  world  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Greeks  for  ten  years  before  it  fell.  When  her  royal  brother 
Edward  came  to  Bruges  with  many  of  his  nobles  they  heard 
about  Caxton's  translation  and  were  eager  to  read  it.  The 
Duchess  therefore  commanded  him  to  finish  his  work,  and  in 
the  next  year  the  whole  book  was  translated  into  English.  By 
that  time  Edward  had  gone  back  to  England  with  an  army  and 
had  won  the  great  battle  of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury's,  but 
there  still  remained  several  English  noblemen  at  Margaret's 
court  who  desired  copies  of  Caxton's  book. 

Several  copies  were  written  out,  and  Caxton  worked  hard 
at  copying  with  his  own  hand.  Requests  for  more  copies  came 
in  rapidly  as  the  book  became  known ;  and  Caxton  tells  us  that 
m  writing  the  same  his  pen  was  worn  out,  his  hand  became 


weary  and  not  steadfast,  and  his  eyes  were  made  dim  by  over- 
much looking  at  the  white  paper. 

Caxton  Begins  to  Print. 

Wearisome  as  it  was,  there  had  been,  until  this  time,  no 
other  way  of  copying  books  than  by  writing  them  out.  In  the 
quiet  of  the  monasteries,  monks  and  their  pupils  spent  long 
years  in  making  copies  of  books,  and  there  were  also  men  who 
made  copying  a  regular  trade.  Some  of  the  copies  thus  written 
were  beautiful  works  of  art ;  the  writing  was  carefully  done, 
capital  letters  were  often  painted  in  colors,  and  the  margins 
were  decorated  with  colored  pictures  and  elegant  designs. 

Such  manuscript  books  were  scarce  and  very  expensive. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  once  gave  $275  for  a  single  book.  As 
most  people  never  even  saw  a  book,  there  was  no  need  for  them 
to  learn  to  read,  and  very  few  people  wished  to  do  so. 

A  few  years  after  Caxton's  birth,  people  began  to  speak 
of  a  new  and  wonderful  way  of  making  books  which  had 
sprung  up  in  Germany.  It  was  so  strange  to  them,  and  they 
so  little  understood  it,  that  they  actually  thought  those  who 
practiced  it  were  the  servants  of  the  Evil  One,  or  magicians 
at  best.  Men  had  at  last  learned  the  art  of  printing.  For  many 
years  small  books  and  rough  pictures  had  been  made  from 
wooden  blocks  engraved  in  a  simple  and  clumsy  fashion.  It 
was  not  till  near  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  men 
first  began  to  print  from  movable  types. 

At  the  time  when  Caxton  had  completed  his  translation 
of  the  "History  of  Troy,"  it  chanced  that  one  Colard  Mansion, 
a  skilful  copyist,  had  just  set  up  the  first  printing  press  in 
Bruges.  Here  was  Caxton's  opportunity  for  supplying  copies 
of  his  book  to  all  who  wished  for  them.  He  paid  ^lansion  to 
teach  him  the  new  art,  and  provided  him  w'ith  money  to  buy 
more  types ;  he  also  suggested  improvements  in  the  form  of 
the  types. 

The  two  men  worked  together,  and  at  length,  about  the 
year  1474,  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  the  English  language 
appeared;  it  was  Caxton's  translation  of  the  French  "History 
of  Troy."  It  formed  a  large  book  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
pages,  and  it  must  have  taken  a  long  time  to  print.  Nowadays. 
when  a  book  is  set  up  in  type,  a  printer  can  print  many  pages 
at  once,  and  can  make  copies  very  rapidly  by  means  of  a  press 
worked  by  steam.  But  at  first  every  page  was  printed  sep- 
arately ;  the  type  was  inked  and  the  paper  was  put  on  and  taken 
ofif  by  hand.  Slow  as  it  was,  printing  effected  an  immense  sav- 
ing of  time  and  labor,  for  w-hen  once  the  type  was  set,  a  hun- 
dred copies  could  be  printed  in  the  time  to  take  one. 

The  type  that  Caxton  used  was  not  at  all  like  that  used  in 
printing  this  book.   The  letters  were  much  larger,  and  in  shape 
resembled  those  w'hich  are  now  called  Old  English. 
Caxton  in  England. 

Caxton,  as  might  be  expected  of  one  who  had  been  gov- 
ernor of  the  wool  merchants  in  Bruges,  was  a  good  man  of 
business.  He  saw  that  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for 
printed  books  and  that  a  good  living  might  be  earned  by  any- 
body who  set  up  as  a  printer.  So  after  printing  with  Mansion 
a  book  called  "The  Game  and  the  Play  of  the  Chess,"  he  sailed 
for  England  with  his  types  and  presses  in  1476. 

He  took  a  house  in  Westminster,  opposite  the  great  door 
of  the  great  abbey.     The  place  was  then  called  the  Almonoy, 
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and  as  houses  were  known  by  signs  and  not  by  numbers,  Cax- 
ton  took  for  his  sign  a  pole  painted  red.  His  full  address  was 
therefore  "At  Westminster,  in  the  Almonoy,  at  the  Red  Pole." 
When  it  had  become  known  that  Caxton  had  set  up  a  press  at 
Westminster,  he  was  soon  sought  out  by  the  nobles  who  had 
met  him  at  Bruges.  One  of  those  who  went  to  see  him  work- 
ing at  his  new  trade  was  Earl  Rivers,  brother-in-law  of  the 
king.  The  earl  had  translated  a  French  book  into  English, 
and  this  was  the  first  work  that  Caxton  printed  in  England. 

It  was  called  "The  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers," 
and  appeared  in  the  year  1477.  For  fourteen  years  until  his 
death  in  1491,  Caxton  went  on  printing  at  Westminster,  and 
during  that  time  ninety -nine  books  were  produced  at  the  sign 
of  the  Red  Pole :  stories  and  poems,  fables,  service-books  and 
sermons. 

Other  printers  followed  Caxton's  example  and  books  soon 
became  numerous  and  much  cheaper.  Many  people  now  began 
to  learn  to  read,  who  would  never  have  thought  of  doing  so; 
and  the  new  invention  was  the  means  of  bringing  knowledge 
and  happiness  to  thousands. 

Caxton  besides  being  a  printer  was  a  translator ;  twenty  of 
the  books  which  he  printed  were  translations — some  of  them 
by  himself.    He  thus  did  double  service  for  the  English  people. 

Before  books  were  printed  people  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  spoke  so  differently  that  it  was  almost  as  if  there  were 
no  one  English  language,  but  each  district  had  a  language  of 
its  own.  The  people  of  one  county  could  hardly  make  them- 
selves understood  by  the  people  of  another.  When  we  remem- 
ber that,  even  now,  a  Yorkshire  peasant  can  scarcely  under- 
stand a  man  of  Devon,  we  can  imagine  how  much  worse  the 
case  was  in  those  days  when  books  were  few  and  traveling 
was  difficult. 

Caxton  tells  us  a  curious  story  which  illustrates  this.  Some 
merchants,  sailing  down  the  Thames  in  order  to  cross  the  sea 
to  Holland,  were  delayed  by  lack  of  wind  and  went  ashore  at 
the  North  Foreland  to  refresh  themselves.  One  of  them  went 
into  a  house  and  asked  for  eggs ;  but  the  woman  of  the  house, 
not  understanding  him,  answered  that  she  could  not  speak 
French.  "Neither  can  I  speak  French,"  said  the  man ;  "I  want 
some  eggs."  The  woman  was  still  puzzled  to  know  what  he 
meant  by  eggs  until  one  of  his  companions  said  that  he  wanted 
.some  "eyren,"  and  then  the  woman  knew  and  brought  the  eggs. 
For  in  that  part  of  the  country  eggs  were  called  "eyren." 

Spelling,  too,  was  very  uncertain.  Even  very  educated 
I)eople  spelled  words  very  much  as  they  pleased,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  they  thought  the  sounds  should  be  repre- 
sented by  letters.  Thus  such  a  common  word  as  "baby"  was 
spelled  also  "babi,"  "babie,"  "babee,"  "babby";  and  "candle" 
appears  in  the  forms  "candle,"  "candel,"  "candil,"  "candell" 
and  "candelle." 

When  Caxton  began  to  translate  he  was  perplexed  as  to 
the  kind  of  English  he  should  use.  If  he  employed  the  rough 
and  homely  language  of  his  native  village,  he  would  offend 
the  refined  tastes  of  the  nobles.  On  the  other  hand  he  could 
not  use  the  more  elegant  language  spoken  by  the  nobles  such 
as  those  whom  he  met  at  liruges,  for  the  great  mass  of  his 
countrymen  were  not  well  educated  and  they  would  then  have 
found  his  books  too  hard  to  read. 


What  Caxton  did  was  to  make  a  selection  from  botli  kinds 
of  English;  thus  his  translations  were  neither  too  rough  for 
the  style  of  the  nobles,  nor  too  learned  for  the  ordinary  people. 
When  he  began  to  print  he  thought  it  well  to  spell  each  word 
upon  one  plan  throughout  the  book.  And  so  when  printed 
books  grew  common,  men  of  all  classes  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  read  the  same  words  and  learned  to  spell  them  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  English  language  became  one  tongue. 

Since  that  time  many  new  words  have  come  into  the  lan- 
guage and  spelling  has  been  somewhat  altered  and  made  much 
more  definite.  But  the  English  of  today  is  very  much  what 
it  was  as  printed  by  Caxton  in  his  ninety-nine  books. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Alaric,  the  Visigoth. 

If  an  Italian  country  boy  had  been  taken  to  visit  Rome 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  he  would  have  found  much  to  see. 
There  were  temples  and  theatres  and  baths.  There  were  aque- 
ducts, sometimes  with  arches  one  hundred  feet  high,  stretch- 
ing far  out  into  the  country  to  bring  pure  water  to  the  city. 
There  was  an  open  space  known  as  the  Forum,  w-here  the 
people  came  together  for  public  meetings,  and  in  this  space 
were  beautiful  pillars  and  arches  and  statues  of  famous 
Romans.  Around  the  Forum  w-ere  palaces  and  temples  and 
the  Senate  House,  and  indirectly  in  front  of  the  Senate  House 
was  a  platform  on  which  speakers  stood  when  they  wished  to 
address  the  people.  The  platform  was  called  the  rostrum, 
from  the  Latin  word  rostrum,  meaning  the  beak  of  a  warship, 
because  it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  ships  which  the 
Romans  had  captured.  Another  open  space  was  the  great 
race-course,  the  Circus  Maximus,  where  250,000  people  could 
sit  and  watch  leaping,  wrestling,  boxing,  foot-races  and  espe- 
cially the  famous  four-horse  chariot  races. 

There  was  the  Coliseum,  too,  wdiere  gladiators,  generally 
captives  or  slaves,  fought  with  one  another  or  with  wild  beasts. 

Rome  was  built  upon  seven  hills,  and  most  of  these  men 
of  wealth  lived  on  either  the  Palatine  or  the  Esquiline  Hill. 
After  a  patron  had  received  his  clients,  he  ate  a  light  meal  and 
then  attended  to  his  business,  if  he  had  any.  About  noon  he 
ate  breakfast  and  had  a  nap.  When  he  awoke,  he  played  ball 
or  took  some  other  exercise.  Then  came  his  bath,  and  this  was 
quite  a  lengthy  affair,  for  there  was  not  only  hot  and  cold  bath- 
ing, but  there  was  rubbing  and  scraping  and  anointing.  At 
the  public  baths  were  hot  rooms  and  cold  rooms  and  rooms 
where  friends  might  sit  and  talk  together,  or  lie  on  couches 
and  rest.  Dinner,  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  came  at  two 
or  three  o'clock.  Oysters  were  often  served  first  together  with 
radishes,  lettuce,  sorrel,  and  pickled  cabbage.  These  were  to 
increase  the  keenness  of  the  appetite.  Then  came  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  course  after  course.  Next  came  cakes  and  fruits,  and 
last,  wine  followed,  mixed  with  water  and  si)ices.  The  formal 
banquets  were  much  more  elaborate  than  this,  for  a  good  host 
must  load  his  table  with  as  many  kinds  of  expensive  food  as 
possible,  and  a  guest  who  wished  to  show  his  appreciation 
must  eat  as  much  as  he  could.  The  whole  business  of  a  feast 
was  eating,  and  there  was  seldom  any  witty  conversation. 

The  time  had  come  when  Rome  needed  to  be  defended. 
{Continued  on  page  186.) 
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Plan  of  Work. 
Eleventh  Week. 
Massachusetts — Plymouth  Colony. 
Tzvclfth  Week. 
Massachusetts — Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
New  York. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
New  York   (continued). 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Rhode  Island. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Maryland. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Pennsylvania. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Historic  Landmarks  and  Monuments  in  the  City  of  New 
York — To  be  identified  and  connected  with  the  historic  events 
such  as  Bowling  Green,  the  Bowery,  St.  Mark's,  and  any 
statues,  houses  and  tablets  commemorating  persons  and  events 
studied  in  this  grade. 

Nineteenth  Week. 
Current   Events — Any   occurrence   that   can   be   connected 
with  the  topics  of  the  grade,  and  any  other  occurrence  that 
may  become  historical  in  significance. 

Tiventieth  Week. 
General  Review — IMemorization. 

The  following  dates  and  events  associated  with  them  should 
be  memorized : 

1492 — Discovery  of  new  world  by  Christopher  Columbus. 

1588 — Drake  and  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada. 

1607 — First  permanent  English  settlement  at  Jamestown. 

1620 — Settlement  by  the  Pilgrims. 

1627 — Settlement  of  New  Amsterdam. 

1664 — English  conquest  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Details  of  Work. 
Fifteenth  Week. 
Rhode  Island. 

Rhode  Island  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  surface  of  the  State  is  low  and  covered  with  a 
coarse  and  stony  soil  ill-suited  to  cultivation.  The  climate 
is  moist,  with  moderate  temperature  throughout  the  year. 
The  interior  has  the  usual  cold  New  England  winters. 

The  religious  requirements  of  the  Puritans  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  w-ere  very  severe.  They  demanded  Puritan 
beliefs  and  compulsory  church  attendance  of  all  the  settlers. 
In  1633  a  young  minister,  Roger  Williams,  came  to  Salem. 
Although  a  Puritan  preacher,  he  dissented  from  their  stern 
views  and  insisted  (1)  on  the  separation  of  church  and  State, 
(2)  on  the  toleration  of  all  religious  beliefs  and  (3)  on  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  requiring  compulsory  attendance.  The 
Salem  authorities  immediately  resented  this  attack,  and  Roger 
Williams  was  forced  to  leave  the  settlement.  He  fled  to  Bos- 
ton.    Here  he  gathered  a  number  of  sympathetic  listeners  by 


his  preacliing  and  in  time  formed  an  independent  church  with 
religious  toleration  and  square  dealings  with  the  Indians  as 
their  fundamental  doctrines.  In  1635  Roger  Williams  was 
ordered  to  return  to  England  because  of  his  religious  dis- 
turbances. Rather  than  return  to  his  mother  country,  Williams 
fled  from  Massachusetts  into  the  surrounding  wilderness. 

His  situation  was  one  of  extreme  peril.  It  was  mid- 
winter and  the  snow  was  deep.  Williams  was  in  feeble  health 
and  a  wanderer  in  a  lonely  forest.  Fortunately  he  had  made 
the  Indians  his  friends.  The  wanderer  made  his  way  to  Chief 
Massasoit,  who  gave  Williams  a  home  for  the  winter.  In 
June,  1636,  Williams  and  five  friends  continued  their  journey 
and  founded  a  settlement  at  Providence.  The  friends  of  Roger 
Williams  followed  him  and  soon  Providence  became  a  prosper- 
ous settlement.  From  the  beginning  entire  religious  freedom 
was  given  to  all.  Furthermore  Roger  Williams  established 
that  great  American  principle— that  the  government  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  maintaining  any  particular  form  of  worship. 

About  the  same  time  of  Roger  Williams'  exile,  another 
teacher  of  what  was  then  thought  heresy,  Anne  Hutchinson, 
was  driven  from  Massachusetts,  and  with  some  of  her  fol- 
lowers went  southward  and  founded  Portsmouth  and  New- 
port, on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island.  For  a  while  each  of 
these  settlements  was  independent  of  the  other.  In  1643 
Roger  Williams  went  to  London  and  secured  a  patent  from 
Parliament  which  united  the  colonies.  They  received  a  charter 
which  practically  gave  them  full  power  to  rule  themselves  by 
such  form  of  government  as  they  thought  best.  The  govern- 
ment selected  by  the  Rhode  Island  settlers  was  democratic  in 
all  its  forms  and  served  the  colony  very  well  until  its  termina- 
tion after  the  revolution.  The  leaders  of  the  colony  were  Roger 
Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

Maryland. 

Maryland  is  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  State  lies  in  the  Atlantic  plain. 
The  western  part  has  numerous  rolling  hills  and  low  moun- 
tains. The  eastern  portion  has  many  harbors.  The  climate  is 
extremely  mild.     The  western  part  is  somewhat  colder. 

At  the  time  the  Puritans  were  coming  over  to  America  on 
account  of  religious  persecution  in  England,  the  Catholics  also 
were  being  badly  treated  because  they  were  unwilling  to  con- 
form to  the  English  church.  George  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore, 
a  Catholic  nobleman  of  excellent  ability  and  high  standing, 
resolved  to  provide  a  home  in  the  new  world  for  the  persecuted 
people  of  his  faith.  A  colony  was  started  at  Newfoundland 
(1629),  but  this  proved  unsuccessful  because  of  the  severity 
of  the  climate.  Lord  Baltimore  then  turned  to  the  Protestant 
colony  of  \'irginia,  but  here  he  was  not  a  welcome  guest,  and 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  England.  In  1632  Lord  Baltimore 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  King  of  England  of  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Virginian  colony.  Lord  Balti- 
more died  before  the  charter  was  issued  and  it  was  transferred 
to  his  son,  Cecil  Calvert,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore.  The 
charter  practically  made  Lord  Baltimore  king  over  a  large 
strip  of  territory  north  of  the  Potomac,  to  which  the  king  gave 
the  name  of  I\Iaryland,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Henrietta  Maria, 
who  was  a  Catholic. 
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The  first  settlement  in  this  new  territorj'  was  made  in  1634. 
In  this  year  two  ships  with  over  three  hundred  emigrants  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Lord  Baltimore's  younger  brother, 
Leonard  Calvert,  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  planted  a 
colony  which  they  named  St.  Mary's,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac  River.  At  once  the  building  of  houses  and  the  plant- 
ing of  fields  began.  The  colonists  found  the  Indians  peaceful 
and  friendly  and  bought  from  them  a  tract  of  land  which  they 
paid  for  with  axes,  hoes  and  cloth.  The  Indians  were  always 
well  treated  and  the  friendship  between  them  was  never  broken. 
As  proprietor  of  the  colony  Lord  Baltimore  granted  the  col- 
onists a  liberal  government.  He  allowed  them  democratic  laws 
Ij'  and  granted  them  the  power  of  originating  these  laws.  In 
religion  absolute  freedom  of  worship  was  given  to  all  Chris- 
tians. Maryland  was  the  first  colony  to  allow  religious  tolera- 
tion. As  a  result  of  this  policy  Maryland  became  the  refuge 
for  all  persecuted  sects.  Catholics  came  from  England  and 
the  Protestant  colonies  in  the  new  world.  Puritan  exiles  came 
from  \'irginia  and  Quakers  came  from  Massachusetts.  The 
colony  therefore  grew  very  rapidly. 

The  \'irginia  colony  did  not  like  her  Catholic  neighbor  and 
started  many  quarrels  over  the  boundary  and  over  religious 
questions.  At  one  time  (1645-1649)  the  entire  Catholic  ad- 
ministration was  overthrown.  But  in  spite  of  these  disputes 
the  colony  prospered.  The  climate  and  soil  were  good  and 
yielded  valuable  crops  of  tobacco  and  corn.  The  fisheries  along 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  numerous  rivers  provided  the 
colonists  with  an  abundant  supply  of  food.  The  history  of 
Maryland  is  mostly  concerned  with  the  efforts  of  the  Lord 
Baltimore  in  trying  to  help  the  colony,  a  proprietary  colony 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  religious  toleration  for  all  Christians. 
(For  additional  Grade  Work  see  page  190.) 

HISTORY— SB 

Details  of  Work. 

Tivelfth  Week. 

New  York  in  the  Revolution. 

Battle  of  Long  Island — The  British  now  decided  to  capture 
Xew  York  City,  and,  if  possible,  to  push  their  way  north 
along  the  Hudson  \^alley  and  so  cut  ofif  the  New  England 
States  from  her  neighbors.  Washington,  however,  forestalled 
the  British  plan  and  hastened  with  his  army  from  Boston  to 
New  York.  His  army  was  small  and  New  York  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  defend.  He  built  intrenchments  from  Prospect  Park 
to  Fort  Greene  in  Brooklyn,  and  also  fortified  Brooklyn 
Heights.  In  Manhattan,  Forts  Lee  and  Washington  were 
built  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Hudson.  Harlem  Heights  was 
fortified  (Mount  Morris  Park),  strong  works  were  built  on 
the  Bayard  Farm,  where  Grand  and  Mulberry  streets  now 
cross,  and  barricades  inclosed  City  Hall  Park,  stretched  across 
St.  Paul's,  and  covered  the  location  of  the  Tribune  Building. 

The  British  commanders,  Generals  Howe,  Clinton  and 
Cornwallis,  established  a  camp  on  Staten  Island.  Their  army 
consisted  of  30,000  men,  twice  as  many  as  \\'ashington's.  On 
August  27,  1776,  the  British  attacked  the  Americans  at  Brook- 
lyn and  defeated  them  in  what  is  known  as  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island,  taking  one  thousand  prisoners.  The  remainder  of  the 
American  army  fell  back  to  the  works  on  Brooklyn  Heights. 


On  the  following  day  \\'ashington  secured  all  the  boats  he 
could.  During  the  night  he  had  his  whole  force  ferried  silently 
across  the  East  River  to  New  York,  over  what  is  now  Fulton 
Ferry. 

Capture  of  Nathan  Hale — It  was  at  this  time  that  Wash- 
ington found  it  necessary  to  get  some  information  of  the  do- 
ings of  the  British.  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  who  was  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  volunteered  to  enter  Howe's  camp 
as  a  spy  to  get  the  needed  information.  Hale  reached  the 
camp  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  much  valuable  information 
and  was  on  his  way  back  to  the  American  army  when  he  was 
captured.  He  was  brought  before  Howe,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  hanged.  His  last  words  were,  "I  only  regret  that  I  have 
but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country."  The  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution have  erected  a  statue  to  Nathan  Hale  in  City  Hall 
Park. 

Battle  of  Harlem  Heights — When  the  British  found  out 
that  Washington  escaped  from  Long  Island  they  immediately 
pursued  him.  In  the  meantime  Washington  had  gathered 
his  army  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  and  had  taken  a  strong 
position  on  Harlem  Heights,  the  present  site  of  Columbia 
University,  Broadway  and  119th  street.  Here  an  indecisive 
battle  between  the  two  forces  was  fought,  although  some  his- 
torians give  the  victory  to  the  Americans  because  they  were 
able  to  check  the  advance  of  the  British. 

White  Plains — Washington  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
remain  in  New  York  because  he  knew  an  English  fleet  was 
coming  from  the  South  to  attack  him  from  the  rear.  He 
therefore  brought  his  army  across  the  Harlem  River  and  re- 
treated to  \Miite  Plains.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  Howe 
and  a  skirmish  took  place  at  this  point  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans checked  the  advance  of  the  British. 

Fort  Washington — General  Howe  then  turned  back  and 
captured  Fort  Washington  on  the  New  York  shore  of  the 
Hudson  (November  16,  1776).  Howe  then  sent  a  force 
across  the  river  and  captured  Fort  Lee.  He  thus  secured  entire 
control  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Hudson  River  including 
New  York  City.  \\'ashington  now  hurried  across  the  Hudson 
into  New  Jersey  to  stand  between  the  British  and  Philadelphia. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
New  Jersey  in  the  Revolution — Trenton  and  Princeton. 

Cornwallis  followed  Washington,  who  was  forced  to  re- 
treat across  New  Jersey.  The  retreat  was  attended  with  ex- 
treme suffering  by  the  American  army.  As  the  army  moved 
forward,  Washington  broke  down  bridges  so  as  to  delay  and 
hinder  the  march  of  his  pursuers.  Reaching  the  Delaware 
River,  he  secured  all  the  boats  for  a  long  distance  up  and  down 
the  river  and  got  his  army  across.  Cornwallis,  unable  to  cross, 
was  forced  to  wait  until  the  river  should  freeze.  On  Christmas 
night,  1776,  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  again  amid 
the  floating  ice,  and  completely  surprised  a  body  of  Hessians 
stationed  at  Trenton.  He  defeated  them  and  captured  one 
thousand  men  together  with  a  large  amount  of  supplies.  This 
victory  inspired  the  Americans  with  new  hope.  Instead  of 
remaining  at  Trenton  to  meet  Cornwallis,  who  was  now  ready 
to  attack  him,  Washington  moved  his  army  during  the  night 
of  January  2,  1777,  around  the  British  army  to  Princeton,  and 
there,  on  the  morning  of  January  3,  defeated  a  part  of  the 
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English  troops.  Cornwallis  fell  back  to  New  Brunswick,  while 
Washington,  now  master  of  New  Jersey,  marched  unmolested 
to  iMorristown,  where  he  established  winter  headquarters. 

Burgoyne's  Campaign,  1777. 
The  British  plan  for  the  year  1777  was  to  cut  off  the  New 
England  colonies  by  taking  the  Hudson  Valley  and  Lake 
Champlain.  The  means  for  accomplishing  this  plan  were: 
(1)  General  Burgoyne  was  to  advance  from  Canada  by  way 
of  Lake  Champlain  to  Albany.  (2)  Colonel  St.  Leger  was  to 
march  east  from  Lake  Ontario  through  the  Mohawk  Valley 
to  Albanv.  (3)  General  Howe  was  to  move  up  the  Hudson 
from  New  York  City  and  unite  with  Burgoyne.  With  the 
three  armies  working  together  the  British  hoped  to  deal  the 
"RebelHon"  a  crushing  blow. 

It  was  necessary  for  Washington  to  prevent  this  meeting. 
He  ordered  General  Schuyler  to  hinder  Burgoyne's  advance 
and  delay  the  British  as  much  as  possible.  General  Herkimer 
was  to  stop  the  advance  of  Col.  St.  Leger.  Washington  him- 
self was  to  delay  Howe  and  so  keep  him  from  meeting  Bur- 
goyne. 

St.  Leger's  Advance — On  his  march  eastward,  Col.  St. 
Leger  collected  a  large  body  of  Indian  warriors.  When  he 
reached  Fort  Stanwix,  he  decided  to  take  it.  He  laid  siege  to 
the  fortress  but  with  little  success.  In  the  meantime  Gen. 
Herkim.er  collected  an  army  and  fought  the  Battle  of  Oriskany, 
in  which  he  checked  the  British  advance.  Gen.  Arnold,  who 
was  coming  to  the  relief  of  Herkimer,  frightened  the  entire 
army  away  by  a  shrewd  trick,  when  he  led  the  Indians  to  be- 
lieve he  was  approaching  with  a  very  large  army. 

Burgoyne's  Advance — Battle  of  Saratoga — In  the  mean- 
while Gen.  Burgoyne  was  pushing  his  way  from  Canada  along 
Lake  Champlain.  The  British  had  to  pass  through  a  swampy 
woodland  country.  They  had  to  keep  the  roads  they  made 
clear  so  as  to  be  in  touch  with  their  base  of  supplies  in  Canada. 
Gen.  Schuyler  was  hindering  the  advance  as  much  as  possible. 
Trees  were  thrown  in  the  roads,  bridges  were  burnt,  etc.  Be- 
cause of  this  delay  the  army  could  only  move  about  a  mile  a 
day.  At  the  same  time  they  were  eating  up  their  supplies  and 
getting  further  away  from  the  base.  In  order  to  replenish  his 
supplies.  Gen.  Burgoyne  sent  on  1,000  Hessians  to  capture  some 
supplies  at  Bennington.  The  British  were  badly  defeated  by 
the  brave  Col.  Stark.  The  army  was  now  in  a  desperate  posi- 
tion. Burgoyne  must  force  his  way  through  the  American 
lines.  The  armies  met  at  Saratoga  (October  17,  1777).  The 
battle  was  fierce  and  obstinate,  but  the  Americans  finally 
triumphed.  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  whole  army  to  Gen. 
Gates,  who  had  superseded  Schuyler.  The  surrender  was  the 
turning-point  in  the  war. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Philadelpliia  in  the  Revolution — For  some  reason  or  other 
General  Howe  instead  of  marching  directly  northward  to  aid 
Burgoyne,  determined  to  capture  Philadelphia  first.  As  Wash- 
ington had  his  army  at  Morristown,  on  a  line  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  Howe  could  not  travel  by  land.  Howe 
therefore  transported  his  army  by  sea  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  then  started  his  march  northward  to  capture  the  "rebel 
city."    Washington  intended  to  delay  their  march  and  so  forced 


the  British  to  meet  him  at  the  Battle  of  Brandy  wine  (Septem- 
ber 11,  1777).  The  British  greatly  outnumbered  the  Ameri- 
cans and  defeated  them.  The  Americans,  however,  retreated 
in  an  orderly  way,  while  Howe  captured  Philadelphia.  Two 
weeks  later  Washington  again  attacked  the  British  at  Ger- 
mantown,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia,  but  was  repulsed. 
Washington  then  fell  back  to  the  hills  on  the  Schuylkill  at 
Valley  Forge,  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia. 
Though  Washington  had  been  defeated  in  the  battles  around 
Philadelphia  and  had  been  forced  to  give  that  city  to  the 
British,  his  campaign  so  delayed  Howe  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  send  aid  to  Burgoyne. 

The  French  Alliance — The  French  had  always  sympathized 
with  the  Americans,  partly  because  they  believed  in  demo- 
cratic principles  and  because  they  hated  the  English.  Never- 
theless they  could  not  send  help  to  us  openly.  There  was  a 
possibility  of  receiving  aid  if  we  could  win  a  great  battle  from 
the  English.  The  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  was  greeted 
with  great  enthusiasm.  The  Government  of  France  decided  to 
take  the  part  of  the  colonies  openly.  The  decision  was  brought 
about  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
was  sent  to  France  for  this  purpose.  A  treaty  of  alliance  was 
signed  with  France  (1778),  in  which  that  nation  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  and  promised  aid.  The 
king  of  France  agreed  to  send  soldiers,  ships  and  money  in 
return  for  our  pledge  not  to  make  peace  with  England  till  she 
had  acknowledged  our  independence.  This  meant  war  between 
France  and  England.  Now  England  had  two  enemies  instead 
of  one.  France's  aid  helped  us  materially  in  gaining  our  inde- 
pendence. The  Americans  received  valuable  aid  from  other 
sources.  Lafayette,  a  wealthy  young  nobleman,  came  and 
offered  his  services  to  Washington.  He  was  followed  by  De 
Kalb,  a  Frenchman,  Baron  Steuben,  a  German,  and  the  Poles 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski. 

Valley  For^^e— Washington  selected  Valley  Forge  for  his 
winter  headquarters  (1777-1778)  because  of  its  safe  position 
among  the  hills.  This  winter  marks  the  darkest  period  of  the 
war:  Most  of  the  soldiers  were  in  rags,  few  had  any  bedding, 
and  many  had  not  even  straw  to  lie  upon  at  night.  Food  was 
scarce  and  Congress  did  very  little  to  relieve  the  suffering. 
Washington  wrote  to  Congress :  "Two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  men  are  unfit  for  duty  because  they  are  bare- 
foot and  otherwise  naked.  It  is  a  much  easier  thing  to  blame 
the  army  in  a  comfortable  room  than  to  occupy  a  cold,  bleak 
hill,  and  sleep  under  frost  and  snow."  The  army,  though 
weakened  by  suffering  and  loss  of  food,  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  systematic  military  drill  which  they  received  from 
Baron  Steuben,  a  Prussian  veteran  who  had  joined  the  Amer- 
icans. He  transformed  the  ragged  regiments  into  a  well- 
disciplined  army. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Arnold's  Treason. 

The  most  startling  and  saddest  event  of  the  Revolution 
was  the  treason  of  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold.  Arnold  had  proven 
himself  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  generals  of  the  American 
army.  Washington  trusted  him  implicitly,  but  Congress  was 
too  much   involved   in  political   intrigues  to  give   Arnold  his 
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proper  place.  This  aroused  the  brave  general  very  mucli.  In 
1778  Gen.  Arnold,  who  had  not  fully  recovered  from  his 
wounds  received  at  Saratoga,  was  given  the  command  of 
Philadelphia  by  his  commander-in-chief,  Washington.  In  the 
Tory  city  he  mingled  socially  with  the  British  sympathizers,  who 
probably  changed  his  opinions  and  ideas.  He  became  engaged 
to  a  Tory's  daughter.  Extravagant  living  followed  and  Arnold 
soon  was  heavily  in  debt.  Charges  of  misconduct  were  brought 
against  him  by  the  State  government  and  Congress  ordered 
him  to  be  tried  by  court-martial.  He  was  found  guilty  and 
was  sentenced  to  receive  a  reprimand  from  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Washington  understood  Arnold's  position  and  there- 
fore gave  him  the  reproof  as  gently  as  possible.  But  Arnold's 
anger  was  aroused  and  he  secretly  planned  revenge  on  the 
American  army. 

With  this  end  in  view,  he  asked  Washington  in  July,  1780, 
for  the  command  of  West  Point,  the  great  stronghold  on  the 
Hudson.  Washington  suspected  nothing  and  granted  the  re- 
quest. Arnold  at  once  opened  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  General  Clinton,  who  commanded  the  British  troops  in 
New  York,  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort  to  the  British.  Clin- 
ton selected  Major  Andre  as  the  British  agent  to  communicate 
and  complete  this  treasonable  plot. 

In  September  (1780)  Andre  sailed  up  the  Hudson  and 
secured  the  plans  of  the  fort  from  the  traitor.  In  disguise  and 
with  the  plans  carefully  concealed  between  his  stockings  and  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  the  spy  started  his  southward  journey  to  New 
York  to  Clinton.  As  Andre  reached  Tarrytown,  he  was 
stopped  by  three  militiamen,  who  were  aroused  by  the  suspi- 
cious bearing  of  the  man.  On  reaching  the  prisoner  the 
treacherous  papers,  showing  Arnold's  intended  treason,  were 
discovered.  Andre  was  tried  as  a  spy,  found  guilty  and 
hanged.  By  his  capture  a  terrible  calamity  for  the  American 
cause  was  averted. 

News  of  Andre's  capture  reached  Arnold,  who  immediately 
made  his  escape  to  the  British  lines.  For  his  treason  Arnold 
was  given  a  brigadiership  and  about  $30,000  in  cash.  He 
served  in  the  British  ranks  till  the  end  of  the  war  and  then 
moved  to  England,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  disgrace,  despised  by  both  Englishmen  and  Americans. 
Arnold  died  in  London  twenty  years  later.  Just  before  his 
death  he  called  for  his  old  Continental  uniform  and  put  it  on 
once  more.  "Let  me  die,"  said  he,  "in  my  old  American  uni- 
form, in  which  I  fought  my  battles.  God  forgive  me  for  ever 
having  put  on  any  other !" 

Sixteenth  Week. 

The  American  Navy. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  the  colonists  found 
themselves  without  a  navy.  As  colonies  of  the  English  govern- 
ment there  was  no  occasion  for  the  American  States  to  build 
warships  because  they  were  protected  by  England,  who  was 
the  foremost  naval  power  of  the  world.  As  early  as  1775  the 
Continental  Congress  saw  the  need  of  a  navy  and,  accordingly, 
thirteen  war  vessels  were  built.  It  was  practically  useless  to 
contend  with  so  formidable  a  foe  as  England,  and  in  short 
time  our  vessels  were  nearly  all  captured  or  burned  to  avoid 
capture.     Although  without  a  navy,  the  colonists  were  able  to 


harass  the  maritime  ventures  of  the  English.  Congress  issued 
to  private  persons  "letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,"  which  au- 
thorized them  to  fit  out  ships  to  attack  the  enemy's  ships  and 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  regular  warship.  Such  vessels  were 
called  privateers.  These  privateers  disturbed  the  English  ves- 
sels very  much  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  English 
ship  owners  and  merchants.  In  the  year  1776  as  many  as  150 
British  ships  were  captured,  many  of  them  loaded  with  war 
supplies.  The  privateers  to  some  extent  took  the  place  of  a 
navy. 

John  Paul  Jones. 

It  was  not  until  1779  that  the  American  navy  began  to  dis- 
tinguish itself.  In  few  instances  the  Americans  showed  the 
English  that  quality,  not  quantity,  made  up  an  efficient  navy. 
This  triumph  on  the  sea  came  through  the  skill  and  courage 
of  John  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman  who  enlisted  in  the  services 
of  the  Americans.  During  the  year  1778,  John  Paul  Jones  in 
his  little  ship,  the  Panger,  spread  terror  among  the  seaports  of 
the  British  Isles,  burning  and  destroying  all  English  ships 
within  his  reach.  In  1779  Benjamin  Franklin  secured  a  fleet 
of  five  ships  from  France  for  use  for  the  valiant  sea  captain. 
Jones  named  the  flagship  of  the  fleet  Bon  Homme  Richard,  in 
honor  of  Franklin's  famous  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac."  \\'hile 
coasting  along  the  shores  of  Scotland,  the  American  vessel  met 
the  English  frigate  "Serapis."  A  desperate  fight  followed. 
Paul  Jones  lashed  the  two  vessels  together  so  as  to  cut  off 
any  attempt  to  escape.  The  damage  done  to  both  vessels  was 
terrible.  The  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  not  only  on  fire,  but 
was  rapidly  filling  with  water.  At  this  time  the  English  com- 
mander shouted  to  Jones,  "Have  you  struck?"  Jones  promptly 
answered,  "I  have  not  begun  to  fight."  The  deadly  struggle 
continued  for  two  more  hours  until  the  British  surrendered. 
The  Bon  Homme  Richard  sank  and  Jones  transferred  his  crew 
to  the  Serapis.  It  was  a  tremendous  struggle  and  a  great  vic- 
tory. John  Paul  Jones  humbled  the  pride  of  the  "haughty 
mistress  of  the  sea." 

HISTORY— 6A 

Plan  of  Work. 
Thirteenth  Week. 
Texas:    (1)   Mexico  became  independent  of  Spain,  1821. 
(2)    Texas  revolted   from  Mexico  and  became  independent, 
1836.     (3)  Texas  annexed  to  the  United  States,  1845. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Mexican  War:  (1)  Causes.     (2)  Chief  events. 

Fifteenth  JVeck. 
(3)  Results  of  the  war.  (4)  Territorial  changes  and  gain  in 

territory. 

Si.Ytecnth   Week. 
Oregon:     (1)    Acquired    by    discovery,    1791-1792.     (2) 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  1804-6.     (3)  Treaty  of  1846  with 
England. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
California:    (1)  Gold  discovered  in  1848.     (2)  Emigration 
westward.    (3)  Growth  and  progress  of  California. 
Eighteenth  ll'eck. 
Historical  monuments,  statues  and  tablets  connected  with 
the  historv  studied  in  this  grade. 
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Nineteenth  Week. 

Current  Events — Any  occurrence  that  can  be  connected 
with  the  topics  of  the  grade  and  any  other  occurrence  that  may 
become  historical  in  significance. 

Tzventieth  Week. 

General  Review.    Memorization. 

The  following  dates  and  events  associated  with  them  should 
be  memorized : 

Review  of  5 A,  SB  and  add : 
1789     Washington's  inauguration. 
1803     Purchase  of  Louisiana. 
1819     Purchase  of  Florida. 
1825     Opening  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

1848     Acquisition    of    California.      Discovery    of    gold    in 
California. 

Details  of  Work. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Texas. 

In  1821  I\Iexico,  which  for  many  years  had  been  fighting 
for  her  independence,  was  set  free  by  Spain,  and  soon  estab- 
lished herself  as  a  republic  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico.  The  northern  province  was  known  as 
Texas.  This  area  was  claimed  by  both  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  but  unfortunately  we  relinquished  our  claim  to  this  land 
when  Florida  was  purchased.  The  Americans  living  in  the 
South  were  very  anxious  to  settle  in  the  fertile  portions  of 
Texas  and  accordingly  one  Moses  Austin  received  a  large 
grant  of  land  from  the  Mexican  government  provided  he  would 
bring  in  settlers  and  colonize  the  unsettled  country.  The  set- 
tlers arrived  and  prospered.  More  grants  were  given  and  soon 
quite  a  large  population  of  Americans  were  living  in  the  Mex- 
ican province.  For  some  years  the  settlers  managed  their  own 
afi^airs  wisely  in  their  own  way.  The  colonists  had  brought 
their  slaves  with  them  into  the  territory.  In  1831  Alexico  for- 
bade all  slavery  in  her  territories.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  Americans  residing  in  Texas.  This,  together  with  Mex- 
ico's unsatisfactory  rule,  impelled  the  residents  of  Texas  to 
rebel  from  [Mexico  and  establish  her  independence.  The  re- 
volt started  in  1836.  At  first  the  Texans  were  defeated  and 
suffered  terribly  on  two  occasions  when  bands  of  them  were 
massacred  by  the  Mexican  soldiers  after  they  had  surrendered. 
In  the  end,  however,  through  the  brave  efforts  of  Sam  Houston, 
the  Mexicans  were  defeated  and  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto  (1836).  Texas  now  established  herself  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  recognized  by  all  leading  countries  of  the  world. 

As  soon  as  independence  was  acknowledged,  the  Texans 
were  anxious  to  become  a  part  of  the  United  States.  But 
slavery  existed  in  the  State  and  the  men  of  the  free  states  op- 
posed her  admission.  At  this  time  the  senate  was  equally  di- 
vided in  representatives  who  favored  slavery  and  those  who 
opposed  it.  The  admission  of  so  large  State  territory  from 
which  fifty  states  like  Connecticut  could  be  cut,  would  destroy 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  senate.  Therefore  the  North 
vigorously  opposed  the  annexation  of  this  State.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  depended  upon  the  election  of  1844.  in  which  the 
Democrats  elected  James  K.  Polk,  a  friend  of  annexation. 
Texas  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  in  1845. 


Fourteenth  Week. 
The  Mexican  War. 

When  Texas  came  into  the  Union  she  claimed  as  her  west- 
ern boundary  the  Rio  Grande  river  from  its  mouth  to  its  source 
and  then  a  line  north  to  42  degrees.  Mexico  claimed  that  the 
Texan  territory  extended  west  only  as  far  as  the  Nueces  river. 
The  territory  between  the  two  rivers  was  a  source  of  trouble 
for  both  parties.  The  disputed  area  was  very  large  and  there- 
fore desirable  to  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  President 
Polk  took  the  side  of  Texas,  and  in  January,  1846,  ordered 
General  Zachary  Taylor  to  advance  into  the  disputed  territory 
and  occupy  the  country.  This  was  done.  The  Mexicans  justly 
considered  this  an  invasion  of  their  territory  and  began  prepara- 
tions for  war.  The  movement  of  the  American  forces  certainly 
looked  like  an  attempt  to  provoke  a  war.  The  Mexicans 
answered  the  call  by  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  and  attacking 
Americans  in  the  disputed  territory.  General  Taylor  instantly 
conveyed  the  news  of  the  attack  to  the  President  who  asked 
Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war.  In  his  message  to  Congress, 
Polk  declared :  "War  exists  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to 
avoid  it — exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself.  Mexico  has 
invaded  our  territory  and  shed  American  blood  upon  American 
soil."  Congress,  therefore,  declared  war  on  Mexico  (May 
13,  1846.) 

The  chief  events  of  the  IMexican  war  centered  around  the 
campaigns  of  the  three  American  generals.  Taylor,  Kearney, 
and  Scott.  In  the  spring  of  1846  the  Mexicans  attacked 
Taylor,  who  occupied  the  disputed  area,  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma.  In  both  engagements  the  Mexicans  were 
defeated  and  forced  to  retreat  across  the  Rio  Grande.  Taylor 
then  moved  into  Mexican  territory  and  attacked  the  ^Mexicans 
at  Monterey  and  completely  routed  them  (Sept.  24,  1846). 
Early  the  next  year,  Taylor  made  a  stand  at  Buena  Msta, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  Santa  Anna,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Mexican  army,  with  an  army  of  20,000.  The  ^Mexicans 
outnumbered  us  4  to  1  but  the  Americans  had  the  advantage  in 
position  and  after  an  all  day's  fight  completely  defeated  the 
Mexicans.  This  victory  gave  us  possession  of  northeastern 
Mexico. 

General  Kearney  was  ordered  to  seize  what  is  now  New- 
Mexico.  In  1846  he,  with  an  army  of  2,000  started  a  march 
from  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  across  the  Colorado  ■Moun- 
tains to  the  Rio  Grande,  which  he  followed  down  to  Santa  Fe. 
He  took  possession  of  the  place  without  a  struggle  and  declared 
that  New  Mexico  was  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

General  Scott,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
armies,  planned  to  take  Vera  Cruz,  and  then  march  directly  to 
the  capital  city,  200  miles  away.  After  a  nine  days  bombard- 
ment the  fortified  town  of  Vera  Cruz  was  taken  (March.  1847). 
Scott  then  began  his  march.  This  was  not  an  easy  task.  The 
road  led  over  rough  mountain  passes,  defended  by  IMexican 
artillery.  But  Scott  was  determined  to  march  on.  Scott  left 
Vera  Cruz  April  8,  1847  and  finally  reached  Mexico  City 
September  14,  1847.  During  this  time  he  fought  fierce  battles 
with  the  Mexicans  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  San  Antonio, 
and  Churubusco.  He  finally  stormed  the  castle  at  Chapultepec 
and  made  a  triumphal  entrv  into  Mexico  City.  Scott  with  an 
army  of  6,000  had  to  combat  with  an  army  of  over  30,000. 
Scott's  victory  is  indeed  a  worthy  one.  The  fall  of  Mexico 
City  practically  ended  the  war. 
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Fifteenth  Week. 
Results  of  the  Mexican  War. 

In  February,  1848,  at  a  little  place  near  the  city  of  Mexico, 
called  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  It  provided  that  (1)  the  Rio 
Grande  river  to  be  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; (2  I  Mexico  to  cede  all  territory  occupied  by  American 
troops  to  the  United  States;  (3)  the  United  States  pay  Mexico 
$15,000,000  for  the  new  territory.  (The  United  States  also 
satisfied  claims  of  American  citizens  against  :\Iexico  to  the 
amount  of  about  $3,500,000.) 

Other  results  of  the  war  were:  (1)  The  Gadsden  Purchase. 
In  1853  a  dispute  arose  between  the  two  countries  over  the 
new  boundary  line.  Dispute  arose  because  of  an  error  in  the 
map,  made  at  close  of  Mexican  war.  Accordingly,  Gadsden, 
an  American  envov,  purchased  the  disputed  area  from  Mexico 
for  the  United  States  for  $10,000,000.  (2)  Wilmot  Proviso. 
The  Mexican  war  was  especially  pushed  forward  by  the 
Southern  states.  These  states  wished  to  extend  their  slave 
territory.  During  the  war  the  North  insisted  that  any  new 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico  should  be  free.  The  South 
objected  to  this  very  strongly.  In  1846  David  Wilmot.  a 
representative  in  Congress,  proposed  that  slavery  should  be 
forever  prohibited  in  all  the  territory  which  should  be  acquired 
from  Mexico.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  slavery  agita- 
tion and  is  called  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  proposition  did 
not  pass  Congress.  Had  it  passed  our  terrible  Civil  War  might 
not  have  taken  place.  (3)  The  Mexican  war  was  a  training 
school  for  many  American  officers  (such  men  as  Grant,  Lee, 
Sherman,  and  "Stonewall"  Jackson),  for  the  battlefields  of  the 

Civil  War. 

Territorial  Changes  axd  Gain  in  Territory. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  the  United  States  received  a  very 
large  area  of  territory  north  of  Mexico.  The  cession  in- 
cluded the  states  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah  and  parts  of 
.Vrizona,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  The  dis- 
puted area  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Nueces  rivers  and 
thence  north  to  42  degrees,  was  given  to  the  state  of  Texas. 
In  1850  Texas  relinquished  part  of  its  claim  to  this  land  and 
transferred  its  property  rights  to  the  United  States.  This 
strip,  known  at  the  Texas  Cession,  included  parts  of  Wyom- 
ing, Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  In  return  the  United  States 
assumed  the  war  debt  of  Texas. 

In  1853  the  United  States  gained  45,535  square  miles  of 
additional  territory  as  a  result  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase.  If 
we  include  in  th'',  territory  acquired  by  trie  ^lexican  war  the 
State  of  Texas  and  the  territory  included  by  the  Gadsden 
Purchase,  the  whole  area  is  equal  to  about  twenty  states  like 
New  York.  At  this  time  little  was  known  of  the  immense 
value  of  these  newly  acquired  lands. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Oregon. 
In  1792  a  Boston  ship  captain  named  Gray  was  trading 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  Indians.  He  was  collecting  furs  to 
take  to  China  and  exchange  for  tea  to  be  carried  to  Boston. 
While  engaged  in  this  shipping  enterprise  he  discovered  the 
mouth   of   a   great   river,   which   he   entered   and   named   the 


Columbia,  in  honor  of  his  ship.  By  right  of  this  discovery 
the  United  States  was  entitled  to  all  the  country  drained  by 
the  Columbia  river.  In  1804-1806  Lewis  and  Clark  explored 
this  country  and  so  strengthened  our  title  to  this  country. 
(Description  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  Expedition  see  Monographs 
6A,  March,  1914.)  The  immediate  effect  of  these  explora- 
tions was  greatly  to  stimulate  the  fur  business.  About  1811. 
the  Pacific  Fur  Company  was  formed  to  establish  a  fur  trade 
in  the  Pacific  regions.  The  leader  of  the  company,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  migrated  westward  and  established  a  little  trad- 
ing post  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia  river  which  he  called 
Astoria.  This  settlement  practically  completed  our  claim  to 
the  Oregon  territorv.  Grav  had  discovered  it  in  1792,  Lewis 
and  Clark  had  explored  it  in  1804-1806.  and  John  Jacob 
Astor  had  planted  the  first  permanent  settlement. 

In  the  meanwhile,  this  part  of  the  country  was  claimed  by 
the   English,   because   of   the   activity  of   the   English   Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  who  had  established  fur  trading  posts  m 
the  territory.     By  1818  the  dispute  over  the  claims  had  grown 
serious,  but  the' two  countries  agreed  to  a  joint  occupation 
of  the  Oregon  country  for  ten  years.     In  1828  the  agreement 
was  renewed  for  an  indefinite  time  but  neither  party  was  to 
destrov  the  contract  without  a  year's  notice  to  the  other  party. 
In  the  presidential  election  of  1844  the  occupation  of  Oregon 
was  one  of  the  chief  issues.     The  democratic  parly  believed 
that  the  United  States  had  a  just  claim  to  the  territory  up  to 
54   deg.   40   min.    parallel.      Our   claims    were   based    on   the 
explorations  of  Gray,  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Astor.     Again,  in 
1843,  a  large  emigration  to  Oregon  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Whitman  took  place.     We  were  now  in  actual  possession 
of  the  countrv  and  determined  to  hold  it.     The  democratic 
party  won  the  election  of  1844  and  President  Polk  meant  to 
make  good  his  election  platform.     The  one  year's  notice  was 
sent  to  England  in  1845.     England,  however,  would  not  yield 
to  the  claim  of  the  United  States.     She  did  not  wish  to  lose 
any  stronghold  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  turn  claimed  the 
region  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia  river  in  46  deg.  latitude. 
In-order  to  settle  the  dispute  negotiations  for  a  treaty  were 
made.     Bv  a  treaty  agreed  upon  in  1846  both  England  and 
the  United  States  gave  up  a  part  of  their  claims.    The  boundary 
determined  was  neither  54  deg.  40  min.  as  desired  by  the 
United  States,  nor  46  deg.  as  desired  by  England,  but  a  com- 
promise boundary  of  49  deg.    Our  part  included  what  are  now 
the    states    of    Washington,    Oregon,    Idaho    and    parts    of 
Wyoming  and   Montana— a   territory   covering   in   all   about 
300,000  square  miles  or  about  six  times  the  area  of  New  York 

State. 

HISTORY— 6B. 

Plan  of  Work. 
Thirteenth  Week. 
(1)  Development  of  agricultural  areas:    Great  farms  and 
cattle   ranches.      (2)    Development  of  manufacturing  areas: 
Manufacturing  of  iron  and  steel.     (3)  The  World's  Fair. 
Fourteenth  Week. 
The   wonders  of   electricity.     Important   inventions:     (1) 
Bell  and  the  telephone.    (2)  Edison  and  the  incandescent  light. 
(3)     Electric     railway.       (4)     Marconi     and     the     wireless 
telegraphy. 
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Fifteenth  Week. — A  World  Power. 
The    Spanish- American    War:     (1)    Causes.      (2)    Chief 
events:    (a)  Destruction  of  the  Maine;  (b)  Manila  Bay;  (c) 
Santiago.     (3)  Resuhs. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Island  Possessions  and  colonies:     (1)  Hawaii.     (2)   Porto 
Rico.     (3)  Philippines. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Panama  Canal:    (1)  Geographical  features.     (2)  Its  early 
history.     (3)  American  control  and  building.     (4)  Advantage 
to  the  United  States. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Historic  monuments,  statues  and  tablets  connected  with  the 
history  studied  in  this  grade. 

Nineteenth  Week. 
Current   events.     Any   occurrence   that   can   be   connected 
with  the  topics  of  the  grade,  and  any  other  occurrence  that 
may  become  historical  in  significance. 

Tzventieth  Week. 
General  review.     Memorization. 

The    following    dates    and    events    associated    with    them 
should  be  memorized : 

Review  of  5A,  5B  and  6A,  and  add : 

1861  Secession  of  Southern  States. 

1862  Battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Alerrimac. 

1863  The  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
1863     Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Siege  of  Vicksburg. 
1898     United  States  acquires  colonies. 
1914     Opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Details  of  Work. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Development  of  Agricultural  Areas. 

Our  great  farms  and  cattle  ranches  are  all  situated  west 
of  the  Appalachian  Highland.  There  is  no  room  for  large 
'agricultural  pursuits  on  our  eastern  shores.  The  United  States 
government  is  responsible  for  this  rapid  development.  In  1862 
Congress  passed  the  Homestead  Act  which  presented  160  acres 
of  land  to  every  settler  on  government  land  on  condition  he 
built  hiinself  a  home  and  proceeded  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
soil.  This  induced  thousands  of  people  to  emigrate  west  and 
start  a  farm.  The  farms  gradually  grew  in  size.  The  telegraph 
and  railroad  added  to  the  comforts  of  the  lonely  settlers  and 
induced  more  settlers  to  come  to  the  Great  West.  In  the  new 
prairie  areas  there  are  farms  such  as  had  hardly  been  dreamed 
of  before  1860,  for  they  embraced  from  5,000  to  40,000  acres 
each  and  have  50,000  head  of  cattle  or  sheep.  McCormick's 
reaper  and  other  agricultural  implements  have  made  farming 
profitable.  Where  before  the  American  farmer  raised  hogs, 
sheep  and  cattle  only  for  his  table,  he  now  has  plenty  of  area  for 
ranches  where  he  can  raise  sheep  and  cattle  by  countless  thou- 
sands. On  the  prairies  and  plateaus,  from  Montana  and  Dakota 
to  the  plains  of  Texas,  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
pastured. 


Development  of  Manufacturing  Areas. 

The  development  of  steam  and  electricity  as  producers  of 
power  has  led  to  a  rapid  rise  in  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States.  In  1789  there  were  few  manufactures  within  the 
United  States,  the  colonies  being  restricted  by  England.  During 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  this 
country  has  been  stupendous,  caused  by  rise  of  inventions  and 
labor-saving  machines  with  steam  or  electricity  as  the  potential 
energy.  Just  as  electricity  is  taking  the  place  of  other  means  of 
lighting,  so  iron  and  steel  are  crowding  out  other  kinds  of 
building  material.  The  huge  business  structures  of  our  great 
cities  are  now  made  largely  of  iron  and  steel,  while  for  bridges, 
rails  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  steel  has  been  widely  used. 
To  supply  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel  great  works  have  been 
established  near  the  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania.  To-day 
United  States  leads  the  world  in  total  amount  of  all  manufac- 
tures and  in  the  output  of  iron  and  steel  goods.  In  1905,  iron 
and  steel  goods  were  first  of  all  United  States  manufactured 
goods  with  a  cost  of  $1,020,000,000. 

World's  Fair  (1893). 

In  1893  the  great  Columbian  Exposition  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus.  This  exhibition  surpassed  all 
previous  international  exhibitions,  being  regarded  as  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  world.  The  United  States  made  a  very  fine 
showing  at  the  Fair  and  foreigners  were  greatly  impressed  by 
our  growth  in  manufacturing  and  industrial  lines  as  well  as 
our  advance  in  intellectual  and  artistic  pursuits. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
The  Wonders  of  Electricity. 
Of  late  years  electricity  has  been  applied  by  man  in  many 
ways.  Before  1870  the  sole  practical  use  made  of  electricity 
was  in  the  field  of  telegraphy.  Suddenly  new  electric  appliances 
were  brought  into  the  market.  Electricity  is  now  used  to  sig- 
nal approach  of  trains,  to  show  us  moving  pictures,  to  speak 
and  sing  through  the  phonograph,  to  drive  various  kinds  of 
machinery,  to  ring  fire-alarms,  to  move  cars  over  thousands  of 
miles  of  street  and  country  railways,  to  propel  some  automo- 
biles, etc.  These  things  give  us  good  reason  for  calling  the 
twentieth  century  the  "Electric  Age."  Some  of  the  very  im- 
portant electrical  inventions  are  given  below : 

Bell  and  the  Telephone. 
At  the  Centennial  Exposition  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
people  were  surprised  to  see  a  curious  looking  machine  which 
was  known  as  a  telephone.  The  inventor  of  the  telephone  was 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  of  Massachusetts.  The  machine  came 
into  practical  use  at  once  and  became  a  means  of  communicat- 
ing spoken  messages  from  one  place  to  another.  By  means  of 
this  instrument  conversations  can  be  held  between  persons 
hundreds  of  miles  distant.  Telephones  have  now  been  installed 
in  country  towns  and  cities  all  over  the  world.  The  telephone 
has  so  many  uses  that  it  is  impossible  to  name  them  all.  So 
thoroughly  accustomed  have  we  become  to  this  electrical  con- 
venience that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  how  people  ever  got 
along  without  them.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  business  house 
or  a  home  without  a  "phone." 
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Edison  and  the  Incandescent. 
In  1879  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  world's  greatest  electrician, 
invented  the  incandescent  lamp.  The  lamp  is  our  ordinary 
electric  light  which  gives  us  that  clear,  bright  light.  This  light 
has  completely  revolutionized  the  lighting  systems  of  cities, 
towns  and  many  industrial  plants.  Instead  of  dark  streets,  we 
have  light  and  safe  thoroughfares.  Instead  of  dark,  danger- 
ous factories,  we  now  have  briglit,  fire-safe  work  rooms. 

The  Electric  Railway. 
In  1884  the  first  electric  railway  w-as  established.  This 
marked  the  beginning  of  quicker  and  cheaper  transit.  Hither- 
to we  were  accustomed  to  see  steam  railways  for  our  distant 
transit  and  horse  cars  for  our  local  transit.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  electricity  as  a  potential  force  for  running  vehicles, 
the  slow  horse  car  has  been  eliminated  and  the  dirty  steam  train 
(especially  in  cities)  has  been  replaced  by  fast,  clean  electric 
cars.  At  present  the  electric  car  is  being  used  for  elevated  and 
underground  transit,  as  well  as  for  long  distances  (New  York 
Central  Electric  Service). 

Marconi  and  the  Wireless  Telegraphy. 
Marconi,  the  celebrated  Italian  inventor,  invented  an  elec- 
trical device  by  which  messages  could  be  sent  long  distances, 
especially  at  sea,  without  the  use  of  wires.  Wireless  telegraphy 
is  the  wonder  of  the  age.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  the 
ocean  traveler  is  not  an  isolated  wanderer.  His  ship,  by  means 
of  its  wireless  telegraphic  apparatus,  is  in  touch  with  many 
other  ships  as  well  as  nearby  harbors  and  wireless  stations. 
Ocean  travel  has  become  comparatively  safe  because  of  this 
great  invention.  Every  now  and  then  the  papers  inform  us  of 
the  valuable  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  communicating  mes- 
sages from  helpless  ships  at  sea,  which  have  eventually  been 
saved  by  ships  receiving  the  COD  message. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

A  World  Power. 

The  Spanish- American   War. 

Before  the  Spanish-American  war  Cuba  w-as  a  colony  of 
Spain.  Spain  misgoverned  the  island  and  the  Cubans  rose 
in  rebellion  very  often.  In  February,  1895,  the  natives  of  Cuba 
for  the  si.xth  time  rebelled  against  Spain  and  founded  a  repub- 
lic. A  cruel,  bloody,  and  ruinous  war  followed.  Spain  ap- 
pointed General  Weyler  as  governor-general  of  the  island. 
Weyler  used  very  severe  measures  upon  Cubans  but  their  spirit 
could  not  be  broken.  The  whole  world  was  aroused  by  the 
brutal  methods  of  the  Spaniards.  America  was  deeply  stirred 
because  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  island  and  also  because 
over  $50,000,000  of  our  money  was  invested  in  mines,  railoads 
and  plantations  there. 

In  1898  a  riot  broke  out  in  Havana.  Americans  were 
thought  to  be  in  danger  and  the  United  States  Government  sent 
the  battleship  Maine  to  protect  American  interests  there.  On 
the  night  of  February  15,  1898,  the  Maine  while  lying  peace- 
fully in  the  harbor  of  Havana  was  blown  up,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-si.K  of  her  sailors  being  killed  by  the  explosion.  Great 
excitement  swept  over  the  country.  President  McKinley  ap- 
pointed a  naval  court  of  inquiry  to  make  an  investigation.  The 
court  found  that  the  boat  had  been  blown  up  by  a  submarine 


mine,  but  could  not  attach  the  blame  to  anyone.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  however,  felt  that  Spain  caused  this  disaster.  In 
the  meanwhile  conditions  in  Cuba  grew  worse.  McKinley,  in 
a  message  to  Congress,  said:  "In  the  name  of  humanity,  in 
the  name  of  civilization,  in  behalf  of  endangered  American 
interests,  which  gives  us  the  right  and  the  duty  to  speak  and 
to  act,  the  war  in  Cuba  must  stop."  Congress  then  demanded 
of  Spain  that  she  leave  Cuba  and  that  the  United  States  would 
restore  order.  Spain  refused  this  demand  and  declared  war 
April  21,  1898. 

Commodore  Dewey,  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  of 
the  United  States,  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  vicinity.  Dewey 
proceeded  to  Manila,  where  he  encountered  the  enemy's  fleet 
lying  under  the  protection  of  strong  shore  batteries.  On  May 
1,  1898,  he  fought  and  won  the  most  brilliant  naval  battle  in 
the  world's  history.  Passing  the  forts  at  the  entrance,  Dewey 
entered  the  bay,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  a  ship,  he 
destroyed  the  entire  Spanish  fleet  of  ten  vessels,  killed  and 
wounded  over  600  men  and  captured  the  forts  at  the  entrance 
to  the  bay.  Dewey  then  blocked  the  bay  and  General  Merritt. 
with  20,000  men.  was  sent  across  the  Pacific  to  capture  the 
islands.  Not  long  afterward,  the  Philippines  were  captured  by 
the  Americans. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  second  Spanish  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Cervera,  sailed  from  the  Cape  Verdi  Islands  to  attack  the 
Americans.  It  was  feared  the  fleet  might  attack  large  coast 
cities  of  the  United  States,  so  Admirals  Schley  and  Howell 
were  kept  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  for  their  defense.  Cer- 
vera moved  to  the  West  Indies  and  entered  the  port  of  San- 
tiago. Rear-Admiral  Schley  discovered  the  hiding  place  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  and,  with  the  aid  of  Rear-Admiral  Sampson, 
blockaded  the  port.  The  Americans  tried  to  close  the  channel, 
when  Hobson  sank  the  Merrimac  in  the  harbor.  The  scheme 
failed  because  the  Merrimac  sank  lengthwise  instead  of  cross- 
wise. A  land  attack  was  then  ordered,  under  the  command  of 
General  Shafter.  Within  two  weeks  the  Spaniards  surren- 
dered. The  fleet  then  attempted  to  escape  the  blockade.  A 
desperate  sea  fight  followed,  in  which  the  entire  Spanish  fleet 
was  destroyed.  Admiral  Cervera  and  1.800  men  were  taken 
prisoners.     This  practically  ended  the  war. 

The  formal  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris,  December 
10,  1898.  It  provided  for:  (1)  Independence  of  Cuba,  (2) 
Guam  (one  of  the  Ladrones),  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  for  which  we  paid  Spain 
$20,000,000. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

New  Problems — Island  Possessions  and  Colonies. 

Philippines. 

At  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American  war  the  Philippines 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States,  after  we  paid  Spain 
$20,000,0(K)  for  the  country.  The  Pliilippines  comprise  over 
400  islands  and  have  a  total  area  of  122,000  square  miles,  more 
than  twice  the  area  of  New  York  State.  The  islands  have 
about  8,000,000  inhabitants.  The  same  problem  of  goverinnent 
confronts  us  here  as  in  Porto  Rico.  Many  of  our  citizens  think 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  .so  much  money  yearly  in  govern- 
ing these  savages. 
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HISTORY— 7A. 

Causes  of  emigration  from  Europe  to  America. 
Julian  Calendar  and  Gregorian  Calendar. 
Review  questions. 

Causes  of  Emigration  from  European  States  to  America. 

1.  The  love  of  adventure  and  the  desire  for  gold. 

a.  The  Spaniards  were  first  in  the  American  field  and  it 
chanced  that  they  made  discoveries  in  the  region  of  rich  and 
at  the  same  time  weak  nations.  The  stories  of  Balboa,  Ponce 
de  Leon,  De  Soto,  Cortez  and  Pizarro  are  striking  examples 
of  this  spirit  of  adventure  and  greed. 

b.  The  various  attempts  to  find  a  short  route  to  India  orig- 
inated in  the  desire  for  wealth.  Hudson  thought  he  had  found 
it  when  he  sailed  up  to  what  is  now  Albany.  Frobisher  tried 
to  find  a  northwest  passage  to  India  and  vainly  sought  gold 
in  Labrador.  Freebooting  voyages  were  popular  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  resulting  in  the  adventures  of  Drake  and  the  slave  trader, 
Hawkins. 

c.  The  first  English  colonies  were  failures  because  the  peo- 
ple had  come  only  for  gold  and  were  utterly  incapable  of  coping 
with  the  hardships  of  the  new  country.  The  Jamestown  colony 
was  saved  through  the  efforts  of  Captain  John  Smith.  Most 
of  the  colonists  were  gentlemen  who  were  not  accustomed  to 
work  and  it  needed  Smith's  threat  of  no  food  before  they 
would  chop  wood  or  dig  the  ground. 

d.  It  was  not  long  before  the  fur  trade  and  its  opportu- 
nities for  accumulating  wealth  attracted  people.  The  Dutch 
colony  was  at  first  a  trading  post.  Nearly  all  the  French  col- 
onies of  Canada  were  originally  the  trading  posts  of  the  fur 
trappers. 

2.  Religious  persecutions  in  the  mother  countries. 

a.  The  settlements  made  at  Plymouth,  Boston  and  Salem 
were  made  by  Englishmen  who  were  persecuted  because  they 
would  not  conform  to  the  doctrines  of  the  established  church 
of  England.  The  Puritans  wanted  to  purify  the  church.  Some 
of  them  went  further  and  decided  to  leave  the  church  and 
establish  one  of  their  own.  These  were  called  Separatists. 
The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  were  Separatists.  Boston  and 
Salem  were  settled  by  Puritans.  It  is  wTong  to  say  that  these 
people  believed  in  religions  freedom.  Witness  the  driving  out 
of  Roger  Williams  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Here  again  religious 
difference  caused  the  settlement  of  a  new  colony. 

b.  There  was  in  England  another  class  of  people  who  suf- 
fered like  the  Puritans.  These  were  the  Catholics.  In  1634 
under  Lord  Baltimore  they  made  a  settlement  in  Maryland. 
Unlike  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  religious  toleration  was 
granted  to  all  in  Alaryland. 

c.  In  France  the  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  were 
persecuted  at  times.  Before  the  Spanish  settlement  of  St. 
Augustine  some  of  these  people  settled  in  Florida  but  were 
destroyed  by  Spaniards  who  then  built  a  fort  at  St.  Augustine. 
In  1598  the  French  king,  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  had  himself 
been  a  Huguenot,  issued  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  This  permitted 
the  Huguenots  to  live  in  France  in  peace ;  but  it  was  revoked 
in  1685  and  persecution  followed.  Many  of  them  fled  to  South 
Carolina.    Others  settled  in  New  York  and  Maryland. 


d.  Philadelphia  was  settled  by  the  Quakers,  another  sect 
persecuted  in  England.  They  came  under  the  leadership  of 
William  Penn,  to  whom  King  Charles  II.  had  given  a  tract 
of  land  in  payment  of  a  debt.  Like  Lord  Baltimore,  Penn  was 
a  firm  believer  in  religious  freedom. 

3.  i\Iisgovernment  at  home  or  political  discontent. 

a.  The  Puritan  migration  was  due  to  political  causes  as 
well  as  to  religious. 

b.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Eng- 
land Puritan  emigration  practically  ceased,  but  hordes  of  cav- 
aliers found  America  a  place  of  refuge.  They  settled  in  the 
Carolinas. 

Julian  Calendar  and  Gregorian  Calendar. 

Our  year  is  the  time  taken  by  the  earth  in  moving  round 
the  sun,  and  our  day  the  time  in  which  it  turns  on  its  axis. 
A  month  is  the  time  taken  by  the  moon  in  rolling  round  the 
earth.  By  dividing  the  day  into  twenty-four  equal  parts  we 
get  our  hours,  which  we  again  divide  into  minutes  and  seconds. 
To  make  a  correct  division  of  time  it  is  important  to  know  the 
exact  length  of  the  year.  The  old  Egyptians  gave  the  year 
365  days,  when  it  was  really  365^4  days  long.  This  quarter 
of  a  day  made  in  time  such  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
year  that  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  the  seasons  got  out  of 
place  and  spring  came  in  the  time  of  summer.  With  the  aid 
of  an  astronomer,  Cassar  changed  the  calendar  by  adding  a 
day  to  each  fourth  year,  thus  making  in  every  period  of  four 
years  three  years  of  365  days  each  and  one  year  of  366  days. 
We  call  this  fourth  year  leap  year,  because  it  leaps  over  a  day 
more  than  a  common  year. 

The  calendar  thus  changed  by  Ceesar,  and  called  in  honor 
of  him  the  Julian  calendar,  was  in  use  until  about  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  addition  of  a  day 
every  fourth  year  was  too  much,  for  the  earth  really  goes 
round  the  sun  in  a  little  less  than  36 J4  days  (about  11)4  min- 
utes less).  By  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
found  that  the  seasons  had  gotten  ahead  of  the  true  year  about 
ten  days.  So,  in  1582,  Pope  Gregory  XIII  ordered  that  ten 
days  should  be  dropped  out  of  the  calendar,  and  October  5 
of  that  year  was  called  October  15  in  all  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries. 

Protestant  countries  were  a  long  time  in  making  the  change, 
and  in  Great  Britain  it  was  not  done  until  1752,  w'hen  Parlia- 
ment ordered  that  September  3  be  called  September  14,  thus 
dropping  eleven  days,  because  the  calendar  was  then  eleven 
days  behind.  In  old  records  and  sometimes  in  books  the  let- 
ters O.  S.  or  N.  S.  are  used  after  dates ;  these  mean  Old  Style  ' 
and  New  Style,  the  first  being  according  to  the  Julian  calendar 
and  the  second  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  as  the 
new  one  was  named  after  Pope  Gregory. 

The  Russians  still  keep  the  old  style,  and  in  their  books  it 
is  customary  to  see  double  dates  given,  i.  e.,  the  date  according 
to  both  calendars.  Thus  the  date  July  4,  1913,  would  be 
written  in  Russia 

June  22,  1913. 


July  4. 
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Review  Questions. 

(1)  In  what  century  did  the  countries  of  Europe  make 
discoveries  and  explorations  in  America? 

In  the  last  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  during  the 
sixteenth  century. 

(2)  Name  some  important  countries  of  Europe  at  this  time. 
Spain,  France,  England,  Portugal. 

(3)  Name  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  at  this  time. 
Ferdinand   and   Isabella   were   the    rulers   of   Spain   when 

America  was  discovered;  Henry  VII  was  king  of  England; 
Charles  VIII  was  king  of  France. 

(4)  What  geographical  knowledge  did  Europe  possess  in 
the  fifteenth  century? 

They  knew  one-quarter  of  the  world  known  to  us,  viz., 
southern  and  eastern  Asia,  northern  Africa,  a  very  few  of  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  and  their  own  continent. 

(5)  With  what  countries  did  Europe  carry  on  trade  in  the 
fifteenth  century? 

With  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  East  Indies. 

(6)  In  what  way  was  this  trade  carried  on? 

The  Asiatics  traveled  by  caravan  across  their  country  to 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  or  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  met  the  Europeans,  who  came  in  ships  to  Alexandria  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa  or  to  Constantinople  on  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Europeans  brought  metals,  wood  and  pitch,  and  took 
back  silk,  precious  stones,  ivory,  pearls  and  spices. 

(7)  What  event  practically  destroyed  this  trade? 
The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 

(8)  Name  some  important  inventions  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  art  of  printing  with  movable  types  was  first  brought 
into  use  in  1440  by  John  Gutenberg.  The  mariner's  compass, 
known  long  before  the  fifteenth  century,  came  into  general 
use  then.  Gunpowder,  too,  was  known  long  before  this  cen- 
tury, but  it  was  brought  into  use  in  firearms  about  this  time 
and  made  war  less  brutal  than  it  had  been  before. 

(9)  Name  one  great  cause  of  the  zeal  for  exploration  in 
this  century. 

This  zeal  was  mainly  due  to  commercial  reasons.  A  new 
route  to  India  and  wealth  was  greatly  desired  by  all  European 
countries ;  for  the  Turks  had  pushed  over  from  Asia  and  had 
taken  possession  of  Constantinople.  They  plundered  the 
caravans  and  prevented  the  Europeans  from  landing  at  the 
seaports  of  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  For  this  rea- 
son many  voyages  were  made,  chiefly  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
search  of  a  new  route  to  India,  as  all  the  central  and  southern 
part  of  Asia  was  called  at  that  time ;  and  the  attempts  to  find 
either  a  southwest  or  northwest  passage  led  to  the  exploration 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

(10)  For  what  else  besides  discovery  was  this  period  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  noted  ? 

For  inventions  and  for  the  revival  of  learning. 

(11)  By  what  name  was  this  revival  of  learning  called? 
It  was  called  the  Renaissance  or  re-birth. 


(12)  Name  some  great  men  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  family  of  Medici  in  Florence,  Italy,  were  great  patrons 
of  learning.  Erasmus  was  a  great  writer  of  this  time.  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  were  great  artists  of  Italy. 

Martin  Luther,  a  German,  lived  at  this  time  also,  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  Reformation  in  religion.  Copernicus,  a 
celebrated  German  astronomer,  found  out  that  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  revolved  around  the  sun  instead  of  around  the  earth. 
Galileo  was  a  celebrated  Italian  astronomer  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Shakspeare,  the  great  English  writer;  Cervantes,  a 
Spanish  writer;  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  French  writers; 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  Italian  poets ;  all  these  belonged  to  this 
great  sixteenth  century. 

(13)  What  were  the  Crusades  and  what  influence  had 
they  on  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century? 

The  Crusades  were  wars  undertaken  by  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
Saracens  and  Turks  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. These  Crusades  enlarged  the  ideas  of  the  men  who 
took  part  in  them,  made  them  more  liberal  in  their  views, 
promoted  intellectual  effort  and  led  to  greater  intercourse 
among  the  nations. 

(14)  The  Crusades  are  often  called  the  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  Europe.     Can  you  tell  why? 

With  the  growth  of  common  interests  and  national  feeling 
which  were  developed  by  the  Crusades  modern  life  began. 
Hence  the  Crusades  were  a  turning  point  in  history. 

(15)  How  were  the  Crusades  a  cause  of  the  discovery  of 
America  ? 

It  was  through  the  Crusades  that  trade  with  India 
developed,  which  was  the  leading  motive  for  the  voyages  of 
discovery  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

(16)  What  was  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  America? 

Columbus  gave  to  Spain  and  to  the  whole  world  a  new- 
continent.  A  fresh  vigor  and  spirit  of  discovery  spread 
through  all  Europe. 

Current  Events. — Any  occurrence  that  can  be  connected 
with  the  topics  of  the  grade,  and  any  other  occurrence  that 
may  become  historical  in  significance. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers. 

The  teacher  may  profitably  arrange  the  topics  of  each  grade 
around  a  central  thought.  When  thus  presented  the  topics  re- 
inforce and  emphasize  one  another  like  the  successive  stages 
of  an  unfolding  plot  of  a  story. 

The  relation  of  each  topic  to  this  general  idea  as  well  as  to 
the  topic  already  presented  affords  opportunity  for  reviews 
from  diflferent  points  of  view,  far  more  effective  than  mere 
rehearsal  of  facts  usually  termed  drill. 

As  a  result  of  such  instruction  the  children  grasp  the 
coherence  of  history,  and  are  not  bewildered  bv  a  mass  of 
fragmentary  facts,  as  when  they  have  been  taught  a  series  of 
unrelated  stories.  The  power  thus  gained  may  be  tested  by 
their  ability  to  give  short  summaries  of  the  topic  or  of  the 
entire  work  of  the  term. 
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HISTORY— 7B. 


Government. 


The  Carolinas. 
Conditions  Leading  to  Settlement. 

About  two  years  after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  a  few 
settlers  more  adventurous  than  the  rest  sought  homes  in  the 
region  of  the  Carolinas.  In  1653  a  settlement  was  made  on 
Albermarle  Sound. 

These  settlements  first  directed  the  attention  of  England 
to  this  section  of  the  country.  When  Charles  II.  was  restored 
to  the  throne  he  granted  the  territory  of  the  Carolinas  to  eight 
friends  whom  he  wished  to  reward  for  their  services.  The 
grant  was  defined  as  "the  territory  between  Virginia  and  Flor- 
ida." A  charter  was  given  them  with  a  form  of  government 
similar  to  that  of  Maryland. 

The  lords  proprietary  expected  to  derive  much  profit  from 
their  colony  and  their  rule  was  harsh  and  unpopular.  In  1729 
the  proprietors  gave  up  the  rights.  Two  royal  provinces  were 
made  out  of  the  territory  known  as  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina. 

This  division  was  made  because  the  early  settlements  were 
so  far  apart  and  were  so  different  in  many  respects  that  dis- 
trict governments  grew  up  naturally.  Each  colony  developed 
in  its  own  distinct  way. 

The  Settlement  of  North  Carolina. 

"The  first  settlers  consisted  of  rough  characters  for  whom 
life  in  Mrginia  was  not  wild  enough,  white  freedmen  who  could 
not  hope  to  rise  to  social  equality  with  the  Virginia  planters, 
and  Quakers  and  dissenters  who  fled  from  Virginia  to  escape 
persecution." — John  Fiske. 

These  people  settled  on  small  farms  widely  scattered  and 
as  far  as  government  was  concerned  were  left  to  themselves 
for  nearly  a  decade. 

In  1707  Huguenots  from  France  came  to  find  a  new  home 
in  North  Carolina,  and  two  years  later  a  number  of  Germans 
settled  there.  In  1730  great  numbers  of  Scotch-Irish  and 
Scotch  Highlanders  came. 

The  population  was  composed  of  small  farmers  having  few 
or  no  slaves.  In  the  first  fifty  years  there  were  no  towns  to 
speak  of.  Tobacco  was  raised  in  large  quantities  and  from  the 
forests  of  yellow  pine  the  people  got  lumber,  tar  and  turpentine. 

The  Settlement  of  South  Carolina. 

The  first  settlers  were  those  sent  out  by  the  lords  propri- 
etary in  1670.  They  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ashley  River. 
After  1685  Huguenots  came  in  large  numbers.  Then  followed 
Germans,  Scotch-Irish  and  Scotch  Highlanders. 

South  Carolina  was  a  state  of  large  plantations.  The  set- 
tlers became  wealthy  by  growing  rice  and  indigo.  The  popu- 
lation, however,  centered  around  Charleston  and  this  city  soon 
became  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  the  New 
World.  It  was  here  that  the  large  plantation  owner  could  dis- 
play his  wealth.  Charleston  soon  had  a  number  of  good  pri- 
vate schools. 

Where  North  Carolina  had  but  few  slaves  the  swampy  rice 
fields  of  South  Carolina  demanded  slave  labor  and  by  1750  the 
negroes  outnumbered  the  whites.-  The  work  on  the  plantations 
was  directed  by  overseers. 


The  story  of  the  struggle  of  the  settlers  against  the  gov- 
ernment planned  for  them  shows  how  strong  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty was  in  those  early  days.  The  lords  proprietary  had  asked 
John  Locke,  the  philosopher,  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment for  their  colony.  It  was  called  the  Grand  Model  and 
provided  for  a  complicated  system  of  offices  with  numerous 
titles  for  the  holders.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  carr\-  out 
the  scheme  in  England  and  for  the  colony  it  was  ridiculous, 
since  every  man  worked  as  hard  and  considered  himself  as 
good  as  his  neighbor. 

The  Albermarle  colony  was  especially  restless  and  turbu- 
lent and  overthrew  its  tyrannical  officials  several  times.  The 
settlements  at  Cape  Fear  and  Charleston  were  more  orderly  ■ 
and  tlie  proprietaries  had  hoped  to  have  more  success  here  rut 
finally  found  it  advisable  to  change  their  policy.  The  assembly 
of  the  people  was  then  granted  a  share  in  the  government. 

Finally  the  proprietaries  were  glad  to  sell  their  rights  to 
the  king  and  the  two  colonies  were  each  given  a  royal  govern- 
ment similar  to  that  of  Virginia. 

English  Colonial  Policy. 

England  believed  that: 

(1)  That  a  colony  should  exist  only  to  enrich  the  mother 
country. 

(2)  That  a  colony  was  a  dependent  community  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  profitable  trade. 

(3)  That  the  colonies  should  pay  their  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

(4)  In  genera]  England  wanted  to  have  her  own  way  in 
governing  the  colonies.  On  the  other  hand  the  colonists  loved 
freedom,  and  objected  to  England's  wish. 

The  Government  of  the  Colonies. 

There  were  three  different  forms  of  colonial  government 
— charter,  royal  and  proprietary. 

The  colonies  having  the  charter  form  of  government  were 
in  general  allowed  to  govern  themselves  in  accordance  with 
the  charters  granted  to  them  by  the  king.  At  first  American 
territory  was  granted  to  chartered  commercial  companies,  but 
later  no  charter  privileges  were  given.  In  1624  the  Virginia 
colony  was  deprived  of  its  charter  and  became  a  royal  province. 
Massachusetts  held  her  charter  somewhat  longer,  until  1692, 
but  then  had  to  accept  a  new  one,  establishing  a  royal  governor. 

Royal  colonies  belonged  to  the  king.  Governors  were  chosen 
by  the  king  and  all  laws  had  to  be  approved  by  the  king.  Vir- 
ginia, New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  had  the  royal 
form  of  government. 

Some  colonies  were  owned  by  individuals  other  than  the 
king.  They  were  known  as  proprietors.  Colonies  having  the 
proprietary  form  of  government  were  ruled  practically  the 
same  as  the  royal  provinces,  for  the  proprietor  exercised  the 
same  powers  as  the  king.  There  were  three  colonies  of  this 
kind — Maryland,  of  which  Lord  Baltimore  was  the  original 
proprietor,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  both  controlled  by 
William  Penn. 

(Continued  on  page  178.) 
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FUN    AND    HEALTH 
FOR   THE    CHILDREN 

EVERYSCHOOLSHOULD 
HAVE  A  SPALDING  SLIDE 


Of  all  Playground  Apparatus  the  Slide  is  most  popular — constantly    in    use — most    efficient — one    child    quickly    giving 

place  to  another — a  merry-go-round  of  motion.     Lots  of  exhilarating  fun  and  exercise. 

The  Spalding  Slide  is  absolutely  safe — no  splinters.     Strong  galvanized  guard  rails  all  the  way  up  the  steps  and  over 

the  top.     Strongly  built  of  best  materials.     Steps  bolted  thru — can't  spread.     Steps  protected  by  iron  tread  plates.     Top 

ol  Slide  protected  by  galvanized  iron  apron  plate,  to  take  the  wear  of  heels.     Maximum  durability. 

And  the  price  is  right — none  can  manufacture  to  better  advantage. 

Slides  are  made  in  two  sizes — 16  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  long. 

WRITE  TODAY   FOR   CATAI-OG.  A     G    SPAI^OTNr.   K-  BROS.   INC..   CHICOPEE,   MASS^ 
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The  colonists  were  accustomed  to  the  bicameral  system  in 
the  legislative  body  in  England  and  soon  copied  this  form  in 
America.  The  lower  house,  or  assembly,  was  elected  b>-  the 
people.  The  upper  house  was  called  the  council.  In  charter 
colonies  the  governor  and  members  of  the  council  were  elected 
by  the  assembly.  In  the  others  they  were  appointed  by  the 
king  and  proprietors  respectively. 

The  assembly  could  pass  any  law  which  was  not  contrary 
to  a  law  of  England,  but  in  order  to  pass  a  law  both  houses 
had  to  agree  to  it  and  the  governor  had  to  approve  it. 
•     As  to  sutTrage,  at  first  any  freeman  could  vote  at  the  town 
meeting,  but  later  there  was  a  property  qualification. 

In  the  study  of  the  colonial  government  we  must  make 
prominent  the  fact  that  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people"  really  began  when  in  1619  the  first 
legislative  body  of  America  met  at  Jamestown.  The  great 
distance  from  England  made  it  seem  advisable  to  allow  the 
colonists  to  manage  their  purely  local  aiifairs  with  little  or  no 
interference.  In  this  respect  they  often  e.xercised  "a  greater 
degree  of  freedom  than  their  brethren  in  England,"  and  when 
threatened  with  the  removal  of  their  privileges  rebellion  and 
war  resulted.  The  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence  was  fos- 
tered in  the  colonial  assemblies.  Burke  said  the  colonists  "had 
formed  within  themselves,  either  by  royal  instruction  or  royal 
charter,  assemblies  so  exceedingly  resembling  a  parliament  in 
all  their  forms,  functions  and  powers,  that  it  was  impossible 
thev  should  not  imbibe  some  opinion  of  a  similar  authority." 

"The  colonies  had  from  the  beginning  performed  the  fun- 
damental act  of  self-government  in  taxation.  They  had  so 
long  made  their  own  laws  and  for  the  most  part  chosen  their 
own  rulers,  that  they  were  independent  in  fact  before  they 
were  independent  in  name." 

Review  Questioxs. 

(T  )  \\  hat  was  the  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  War? 

In  reality  it  was  a  struggle  between  France  and  England 
for  the  possession  of  America.  The  direct  cause  was  the  build- 
ing of  forts  on  the  Allegheny  River  by  the  French,  which  was 
a  formal  taking  possession  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers. 
This  was  land  claimed  by  Virginia,  and  so  Governor  Dinwiddie 
of  Mrginia  sent  Washington  to  demand  their  withdrawal. 
This  demand  was  refused  and  war  was  declared. 

(2)  What  was  this  war  called  in  Europe? 
The  Seven  Years'  War. 

(3)  In  what  other  part  of  the  world  were  England  and 
France  fighting  for  supremacy? 

In  India.    Robert  Clive  was  leader  of  the  English  in  India. 

(4)  Who  was  William  Pitt? 

In  1757  William  Pitt  was  made  prime  minister  of  England. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen  that  ever  lived.  He 
seemed  to  know  the  right  thing  to  do  in  any  emergency,  and  to 
know  the  right  man  for  every  undertaking.  He  turned  the 
fortunes  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  from  the  French,  who 
had  been  gaining  victories  for  two  years,  to  the  British.  The 
French  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers 
was  captured  by  Washington  and  named  Fort  Pitt  after  the 
great  prime  minister. 

(5)  Name  the  chief  events  of  the  war. 
1753 — Washington  sent  to  the  French  fort. 


175^ — First  bloodshed  at  Great  Meadows. 

Attack  on  Fort  Necessity,  which  had  been  built  by  the  Ohio 
company  under  Washington's  lead. 

1755 — Expeditions  against  the  Acadians,  against  Forts  Du 
Ouesne,  Niagara,  and  Ticonderoga.  ( French  mainly  success- 
ful.) 

1757 — A  campaign  against  Louisburg.  The  French  capture 
Fort  William  Henry. 

1758 — Siege  of  Louisburg.  Capture  of  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
Destruction  of  Fort  Frontenac  on  Lake  Ontario.  (English 
successes. ) 

1759 — Attack  on  Fort  Ticonderoga.  (French  success.) 
Siege  of  Quebec.  (English  success.)  Surrender  of  Montreal 
to  English. 

(6)  Name  the  leading  men  in  this  war. 

English :  Braddock,  Shirley,  Lord  Loudon,  .\bercrombie, 
Amherst,  Wolfe. 

French :  Baron  Dieskau,  Marquis  de  ^Montcalm. 

(7)  What  were  the  results  of  the  war? 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  France  surrendered  Canada 
to  the  English;  also  her  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  New  Orleans. 

This  war  caused  strife  between  England  and  the  colonies. 
As  the  colonists  had  enjoyed  freedom  of  trade  during  the  w-ar, 
they  resented  England's  obnoxious  trade  laws  which  she  at- 
tempted to  enforce  when  the  war  was  over. 

The  colonists  gained  skill  in  war  and  became  conscious  of 
their  power.     The  colonies  were  united  more  closely. 

(8)  Give  the  extent  of  English  possessions  in  America  in 
1763. 

Canada,  and  all  that  part  of  what  is  now  the  United  States 
which  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  ^Mississippi,  with  the 
exception  of  the  little  strip  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  now  be- 
longed to  Great  Britain. 

(9)  Name. five  great  cities  of  America  before  the  time  of 
the  Revolution. 

Philadelphia.  Boston,  New  York,  Charleston,  Savannah. 

(10)  Compare  the  rights  of  Englishmen  in  England  and  in 
America. 

The  American  system  of  representation  was  different  from 
the  English  system.  In  the  English  Parliament  the  people 
were  represented  by  classes — the  clergy  by  their  bishops ;  the 
nobility  by  the  nobles,  etc.  In  America  individuals  voted  for 
members  of  the  legislature.  Englishmen  held  that  America 
was  represented  in  the  English  Parliament,  just  because  it  was 
the  legislature  of  all  England ;  but  the  American  colonists 
could  not  understand  that  sort  of  representation ;  they  felt  that 
they  were  not  represented  in  Parliament  at  all,  because  they 
had  not  voted  for  the  members. 

(11)  How  did  Englishmen  view  our  rights? 
Englishmen  in  England  forgot  that  the  American  colonists 

were  Englishmen  too — they  thought  that  England  owned  the 
colonies  and  the  colonists. 

In  England  a  man  had  the  right  of  being  tried  by  a  jury 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  so  when  Parliament  threatened  that 
the  colonists  charged  with  treason  should  be  brought  to  Eng- 
land to  be  tried,  it  was  an  infringement  of  this  sacred  right. 
"To  withhold  this  privilege  was  tyranny." 
(Continued  on  page  180.) 
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LEADING  ARCHITECTS  NOW  SPECIFY 

The  TUEC  S-r 

FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


C  They  do  this  because  investigation,  demonstration  and  actual  use  in  thousands  of  build- 
ings has  proven  the  superiority  of  the  Tuec. 

C  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Tuec  moves  the  largest  volume  of  air  of  any  machine,  and 
that  it  therefore  does  all  the  cleaning  of  a  school  building  more  satisfactorily  and  in  less  time 
than  any  other  system. 

C  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Tuec  needs  no  expert  care  or  attention,  and  that  it  therefore  is 
more  dependable  and  easier  to  operate  than  any  other  system. 

C  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Tuec  is  less  expensive  to  install  and  operate,  and  that  it  there- 
fore is  a  real  economy  in  any  building. 

C  The  supremacy  of  the  Tuec  Stationary  Cleaner  has  been  demonstrated  by  overwhelming 
evidence.     In  competitive  tests  the    Tuec  has  won  the  first  place  on  every  point. 

C  Your  building  can  have  a  Tuec  even  if  already  completed.  The  Tuec  can  be  installed  any- 
where and  in  any  building. 


The  TUEC   Machine 


Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  and  complete 
details  of  Tuec  installation  for  school  buildings. 

The   United   Electric   Co. 

42  Hurford  Street 
CANTON,  -  OHIO 

Tuec    Companies   in   all   large   cities 


The  TUEC 

School  Tool 
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In  England  men  had  the  right  of  petition  and  the  privilege 
of  self-taxation.  In  America  in  1770  these  rights  were  being 
denied. 

(12)  Name  the  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

1.    Remote  Causes. 

The  character  of  the  colonists  themselves  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes.  "Everywhere  in  the  colonies  the  spirit  of 
liberty  was  fierce,"  says  Burke.  The  Revolution  was  really 
in  their  blood.  Then  England's  unwise  and  arbitrary  measures 
hastened  the  outbreak.  Parliament  passed  laws  interfering 
with  colonial  trade  and  manufactures.  The  colonists  were  for- 
bidden to  trade  with  any  country  except  Great  Britain  and 
goods  sent  from  one  colony  to  another  had  to  be  sent  in  English 
ships.  Manufactures  were  forbidden  in  the  colonies  in  order 
to  provide  a  market  for  articles  made  in  England.  The  royal 
governors,  too,  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  colonists  by 
their  harsh  and  stern  measures. 

Moreover,  free  schools,  a  free  press,  and  town  meetings 
where  all  could  express  their  opinions,  conduced  to  a  free  gov- 
ernment and  reacted  against  a  monarchy. 

The  results  of  the  wars  between  the  colonies  engendered  a 
wish  for  independence  among  the  English  colonists. 

2.    Immediate  Causes. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  In  1765  Parliament  passed  this  act,  which  provided 
that  bills,  notes,  marriage  certificates,  legal  documents,  etc., 
should  be  written  only  on  stamped  paper.  The  revenue  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  stamps  was  to  be  used  for  the  defense 
of  the  colonies.  The  colonists  were  alarmed  at  this  infringe- 
ment of  their  liberties,  for  they  considered  that  taxation  by  the 
Parliament  in  England,  where  they  had  no  representation,  was 
tyranny. 

England  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  the  next  year,  but  imposed 
duties  on  tea,  glass,  paper  and  painters'  colors.  (The  Town- 
shend  Act.)  She  sent  troops  over  to  Boston.  These  troops 
were  intended  for  the  defense  of  the  colonies,  but  their  presence 
gave  great  offense  and  some  of  the  colonies  refused  to  give 
them  quarters.  The  duties  were  finally  all  removed,  except 
the  import  duty  on  tea. 

The  officers  of  the  king  were  given  warrants  which  gave 
them  the  privilege  to  enter  any  house  to  search  for  dutiable 
goods.     The  warrants  were  known  as  ^^'rits  of  Assistance. 


HISTORY— 8A. 

Development  of  the  \\'est. 

Shortly  after  Washington  became  the  president,  the  tide 
of  western  emigration  set  in  and  has  continued  until  the  pres- 
ent day.  Daniel  Boone  was  a  great  pioneer  of  this  westward 
movement.  He  led  the  way  into  Kentucky  even  before  the 
Revolution.  Pioneers  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
moved  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  those  from  the 
Northern  States  moved  into  western  New  York  or  crossed 
the  Alleghanies  and  settled  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Ohio. 
The  liberal  policy  which  the  national  government  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  public  lands  of  the  Northwest  Territory  was 


one  of  the  causes  of  its  growth.  The  land  was  divided  into 
small  tracts  and  sold  at  two  dollars  an  acre,  one-fourth  of  the 
money  to  be  paid  in  cash.  Later  the  price  of  an  acre  was  re- 
duced to  $1.25.  The  cheap  land  attracted  settlers  of  moderate 
means  and  caused  the  rapid  growth  in  population. 

Part  of  the  money  received  for  public  lands  was  used  for 
building  a  road  over  the  Alleghanies.  The  great  national  road 
was  built  from  Cumberland  in  Maryland  to  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia  (then  Virginia).  On  this  new  highway  travelers 
could  move  with  ease  and  comfort  and  goods  could  be  car- 
ried over  the  mountains  at  half  the  cost  at  which  they  were 
carried  before. 

In  1807  Robert  Fulton's  steamboat,  the  Clermont,  began 
running  on  the  Hudson  River.  \\'ithin  four  years  steamboats 
were  being  built  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  western  rivers 
were  alive  with  vessels  carrying  settlers  with  their  household 
goods,  farm  produce  and  tools,  bales  of  merchandise,  traders 
and  land  speculators. 

In  1825  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  celebrated.  This 
canal,  extending  from  Buflfalo  to  Albany,  through  the  efforts 
of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  built  at  the  expense  of  New 
York  State.  Within  a  year  after  its  opening,  thousands  of 
boats  and  rafts  laden  with  lumber,  grain,  furs,  and  merchandise 
of  all  kinds  were  plying  up  and  down  the  canal.  Villages  and 
towns  sprang  up  along  the  line  of  the  canal.  Before  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  it  cost  one  hundred  dollars  to  carry  a  ton  of 
goods  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City ;  after  the  opening  of 
the  canal  it  cost  twenty  dollars.  The  canal  helped  to  make 
New  York  City  the  commercial  center  of  the  United  States. 

Between  1820  and  1840  the  National  Road  was  extended 
through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  (1803)  the  population  of 
the  Territory  increased  very  rapidly.  Now  that  the  Mississippi 
River  belonged  to  the  United  States,  New  Orleans  became  the 
center  of  a  large  trade.  Planters  with  their  slaves  moved  into 
the  rich  cotton  and  sugar  lands  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  While 
emigrants  were  pouring  into  the  Gulf  region,  a  stream  of 
population  was  also  flowing  into  what  later  became  the  State 
of  Missouri. 

The  construction  of  the  first  railroad  in  the  United  States 
was  begun  in  1828.  This  road  was  to  connect  Baltimore  and 
the  Ohio  River.  At  first  the  cars  were  drawn  by  horses,  but 
later  a  locomotive  invented  by  Peter  Cooper  furnished  the 
motive  power  for  the  road,  which  was  thirteen  miles  long.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

\\"\\h  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  (1848)  there  was 
a  wild  dash  for  the  gold-fields.  Men  of  all  ages  and  classes 
and  from  all  over  the  civilized  world  started  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  They  traveled  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  wagons,  in 
carts,  b}-  rail  or  by  boat.  California,  at  the  end  of  1849,  had 
a  population  of  eighty  thousand  and  applied  to  Congress  for 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

The  Homestead  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1862  also  helped 
in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  West.  According  to  this  law,  the 
head  of  a  family  could  by  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  become 
the  owner  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  by  living  upon  the  land  for  five  years  and  cultivating  it. 
Millions  of  acres  of  waste  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  were 
brought  under  cultivation  and  thousands  of  poor  settlers 
became  prosperous  farmers. 
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Congress  also  gave  charters  to  several  companies  for  build- 
ing great  railroads  across  the  continent  and  granted  vast  tracts 
of  land  lying  along  the  routes  which  the  railroads  were  to  take. 
The  construction  of  three  great  railroads  was  begun.  The 
first  was  the  L'nion  Pacific.  This  was  completed  in  1869.  The 
Northern  Pacific,  the  second  of  the  transcontinental  railroads, 
w^as  to  connect  Duluth  on  Lake  Superior  with  Seattle  on 
Puget  Sound.  In  188,^^  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was 
completed.  The  same  \ear  also  saw  the  completion  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  the  road  that  helped  to  open 
up  the  great  region  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  This  road  connected  Kansas  City  with  Los  Angeles. 
Connecting  roads  were  built  from  this  main  line  southward 
and  this  helped  the  development  of  northern  and  western 
Texas. 

The  Civil  War. 

Causes :  State  Rights ;  the  doctrine  that  a  State  could 
secede  from  the  Union. 

Secondary  cause :    Slavery. 

Immediate  cause:  The  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  S.  C,  by  the 
Confederates. 

The  Union  plan  and  how  it  was  carried  out : 

1.    To  Block.vde  the  Southern'  Ports. 

The  battle  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor. 

The  Unionists  blockaded  the  Southern  coast.     The  South 
was  unable  to  export  its  cotton  and  receive  in  exchange  the 
supplies  that  it  needed. 


The  Trent  Affair.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  sent  by  the 
Confederate  government  to  endeavor  to  obtain  help  from 
England.  They  were  on  board  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent 
when  an  American  commander  boarded  the  boat  and  seized 
the  men.  England  demanded  that  the  two  men  be  given  up. 
Our  government  yielded  and  the  aft'air  was  settled  in  a  peace- 
ful manner.  The  blockade  caused  great  distress  in  England. 
The  mills  were  closed  and  many  workmen  were  out  of  em- 
ployment because  cotton  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  South. 
Nevertheless  England  like  other  European  countries  refused 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States. 

2.    To  Open  the  Mississippi. 

This  would  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two  and  give  the  North 
an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  1862  the  Union  forces  had 
possession  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  Vicksburg.  Farra- 
gut's  fleet  took  New  Orleans  1862.  On  July  4,  1863,  Vicks- 
burg surrendered  to  General  Grant.  A  few  days  later  Port 
Hudson  surrendered.  The  Union  troops  then  controlled  the 
.Mississippi. 

3.    To  C.vPTURE  Richmond,  V.\. 

Grant  and  Sherman's  "hammering  campaign" :  Sherman 
marched  tiuough  Georgia  to  the  sea  (1863)  and  thence  north- 
ward to  Virginia.  The  enemy  were  kept  engaged  so  that  they 
could  not  help  Lee  in  his  fight  against  Grant. 

Grant  succeeded  in  capturing  Petersburg,  near  Richmond, 
\'a.     The  next  day  he  captured  Richmond,  which  was  evacu- 
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ated  by  Lee.     On  April  9,  1865,  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  Va.    This  ended  the  war. 

Effects  of  the  War. 

The  preservation  of  the  Union  was  assured.  The  power 
of  the  national  government  was  strengthened. 

The  South  was  desolated.  The  nation  had  lost  nearly  one 
million  men.  Industries  suffered  and  a  national  debt  of  nearly 
three  thousand  millions  existed  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Slavery  was  abolished.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
(1863)  had  declared  the  slaves  in  the  Confederate  States  free, 
but  did  not  free  the  slaves  in  the  States  that  had  not  seceded. 
The  Thirteenth  Amendment  gave  freedom  to  all  the  slaves. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  made  the  freedmeii  citizens.  The 
Fifteenth  Amendment  made  them  voters. 

Leaders  in  Statesmanship. 
George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thc-mas  Jeffer- 
son, Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  James  Madison,  James 
Monroe,  Daniel  \\'ebster,  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Abraham  Lincoln,  William  H.  Seward, 
Grover  Cleveland,  William  McKinley,  John  C.  Hay,  Champ 
Clark,  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  \\'illiam  H.  Taft,  Elihu  Root. 

Leaders  in  Literature. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Washington  Irving,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Xathaniel  Hawthorne,  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  James  Russell  Lowell,  George 
Bancroft,  John  Lothrop  Alotley,  Francis  Parkman,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  David  Thoreau,  William  Dean 
Howells,  George  W.  Cable,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Hopkinson 
Smith,  Marion  Crawford,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  John 
Burroughs,  Henry  James. 

Leaders  in  Science. 

Whitney,  Fulton,  Morse,  McCormick,  Howe,  Colt,  Peter 
Cooper,  Field.  Agassiz,  Audubon,  Gray,  Guyot,  Bell,  Dana, 
Morton,  Goodyear,  Ericsson,  Hoe,  Westinghouse,  Edison,  Or- 
ville  and  Wilbur  A\'right,  Peary,  Curtis,  Carrel,  Gorgas, 
Goethals. 

Leaders  in  Industry. 

Morgan,  Rockefeller,  Cassatt,  J.  J.  Hill,  Carnegie,  McClure, 
Pulitzer,  Wanamaker,  Gates.  Schwab,  McKim,  Mead  and 
White,  Havemeyer,  Arlnickle,  McAdoo,  Studebaker. 
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Inventions  and  Discoveries. 
The  Cotton  Gin  by  Eli  Whitney  in  1792. 
This  was  a  simple  machine  for  separating  the  cotton  fibre 
from  the  seed.  It  took  one  person  an  entire  day  to  clean  a 
pound  of  cotton.  Whitney's  cotton  gin  enabled  a  person  to 
clean  a  thousand  pounds  a  day.  The  cotton  gin  stimulated 
the  production  of  cotton  and  increased  slavery  in  the  South. 
When  cotton  could  be  cleaned  so  easily  and  cheaply,  larger 
fields  of  it  were  planted,  and  to  till  these  fields  a  greater  num- 
ber of  slaves  were  necessary. 

The  Steamboat  by  Robert  Fulton  in  1807. 
The  Clermont,  the  first  successful  steamboat,  made  its  first 
trip  up  the  Hudson  River  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  1807. 


Fulton's  great  invention  made  a  complete  change  in  modes  of 
travel.  Steamboats  were  put  on  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  had  a  most  important  influence  in  help- 
ing to  open  up  and  to  settle  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Locomotive  by  George  Stephenson  in  1825. 
Stephenson  was  a  coal  miner  in  Northumberland.  He  was 
employed  in  taking  care  of  the  pumping  engine.  While  work- 
ing at  this  he  thought  of  a  plan  of  putting  an  engine  on  wheels 
and  making  it  turn  the  wheels ;  he  succeeded  in  making  such  a 
locomotive.  In  the  United  States  in  1830  tlie  first  steam  loco- 
motive was  put  upon  the  tracks  for  a  trial  trip  between  Bal- 
timore and  Ellicott  Mills.  This  locomotive  had  been  built  bv 
Peter  Cooper.  The  trip  was  the  beginning  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  After  1830  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power  on  railroads  grew  rapidly  in  favor  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  building  of  railroads  was  expedited. 

The  Reaping  Machine  by  Cyrus  McCormick. 
This  machine,  operated  by  horse  power,  marked  a  great 
improvement  over  the  methods  of  cutting  grain.     It  was  im- 
proved later  so  that  in  addition  to  reaping  it  also  bound  the 
grain  in  sheaves. 

The  Harvester  Introduced  1840. 
The  harvester  was  first  used  in  1840.     Later  great  gang- 
plows  drawn  by  steam  engines  were  used.     These  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  machine  in  use  at  the  present  time,  which  cuts 
the  grain,  threshes  it,  and  puts  it  into  sacks. 

First  Message  by  Telegraph  1844. 
The  telegraph  was  invented  by  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
and  the  first  system  of  telegraph  wires  was  established  in  1844. 
These  wires  stretched  from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  the 
first  message  sent  was,  "\Miat  hath  God  wrought !" 

Atlantic  Cable  Laid  1866. 
Cyrus  Field  deserves  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  sub- 
marine cable.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  it  was  laid 
in  1866,  and  permanent  communication  was  established  be- 
tween Europe  and  America.  Since  then  many  other  cables 
have  been  successfully  laid,  bringing  all  parts  of  the  world 
into  closer  contact. 

First  Wireless  AIessage  Sent  Across  the  English 
Channel  1899. 

Wireless  telegraphy  enables  moving  ships  to  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  land.  The  first  wireless  message 
was  sent  across  the  English  Channel  in  1899.  President  Roose- 
velt in  1903  sent  a  message  of  congratulation  to  King  Edward 
of  England  by  Marconi's  wireless  telegraph  from  the  station 
on  Cape  Cod.  This  was  the  first  telegram  sent  from  this 
country,  through  the  air,  across  the  Atlantic.  By  means  of 
these  telegraphic  inventions  the  telegraph,  cable  and  wireless 
telegraph  we  receive  news  of  important  events  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  very  shortly  after  their  occurrence. 

The  Cyxinder  Printing  Press. 
The  first  cylinder  press  was  operated  by  R.  Hoe  and  Com- 
pany of  New  York.     By  means  of  this  machine,  newspapers 
were  printed  so  rapidly  and  so  cheaply  that  the  daily  paper 
could  be  enjoyed  by  all. 
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TiiK  Si;\vixG  Machine  by  Elia.s  Howe.  1846. 
This  niachine  was  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  of 
the  period.    It  gave  employment  to  many  men  and  women  and 
cheapened  the  cost  of  the  finished  article. 

Telephone  Perfected,  1876. 
The  inventor  of  the  telephone  was  Alexander  Cjraham  Bell. 
The  telephone  came  at  once  into  practical  use  and  the  Ameri- 
can i'.ell  Telephone  Company  was  soon  incorporated.  The 
wireless  telephone,  which  is  now  being  perfected,  may  become 
a  means  of  communication  even  more  wonderful  than  any- 
thing that  has  yet  been  invented. 

Electric  Lic.ht  by  Tho.mas  A.  Edisox. 
Thomas  A.  Echson  invented  an  electric  incandescent  lamp 
about  1878.     Soon  after  this,  streets  and  houses  were  lighted 
by  electricity. 

Electricity  as  Motive  Power. 

About  1885  electric  street  cars  began  to  take  the  place  of 
horse-cars.  The  electric  motor  has  also  been  brought  into  use 
for  driving  many  kinds  of  fixed  machinery  and  \vheeled 
vehicles.  Tlie  Wright  Brothers  and  Glenn  Curtis  have  be- 
come famous  as  the  inventors  of  aeroplanes.  The  first  motor- 
driven  aeroplane  was  used  in  1903.  The  United  States  War 
Department  at  the  present  time  possesses  eighteen  aeroplanes 
and  has  others  under  construction.  This  is  an  age  of  elec- 
tricity. It  has  been  applied  in  such  a  number  of  ways,  it  is 
difficult  to  name  them  all. 

Thousands  of  patents  are  issued  yearly  for  mechanical  de- 
vices for  economizing  time  and  effort.  Among  the  inventions 
for  which  patents  have  been  granted,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned :  Smokeless  powder,  Westinghouse  air-brake  for 
cars,  the  automatic  car  coupler,  automatic  electric  signals,  the 
Pullman  and  the  \\'agner  palace  cars,  the  electric  search-light, 
enameled  kitchen  ware,  barbed  wire  fence,  cash-carrier  and 
cash  register  for  stores,  the  passenger  elevator,  aluminum 
ware,  the  tin-can-making  machine,  bicycles,  motorcycles,  pho- 
nograph, dictaphone,  addressograph,  adding  machine,  vacuum 
cleaner. 

Progress  in  Ixdu.stries  and  Commerce. 

Since  1860  our  farm  products  have  increased  fourfold. 
The  increase  has  been  due  to  the  opening  up  of  the  West 
under  the  Homestead  Act  and  also  to  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  W'ith  the  old  style  implements  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  till  the  enormous  farms  of  the  West. 

Indoor  occupations  arc  also  aided  by  labor-saving  machines, 
of  which  the  most  widely  used  and  most  important  are  prob- 
ably the  sewing  machine  and  the  typewriter. 

While  the  products  of  our  farms  have  increased  fourfold, 
the  products  of  our  factories  have  increased  in  a  larger  degree. 
Since  the  Civil  War  we  have  become  the  greatest  manufactur- 
ing nation  in  the  world. 

Progress  in  Commerce. 
Progress  in  commerce  has  kept  pace  with  progress  in  agri- 
culture and  manufacture.  \\'hile  at  one  time  we  were  buying 
from  foreign  countries  more  than  we  were  selling  to  them,  at 
the  present  time  we  are  selling  to  them  more  than  we  are  buy- 
ing. However,  our  home  trade  is  greater  than  our  foreign 
trade.  The  increase  in  commerce  is  due  to  the  wonderful 
improvements   which   have  been   made   in   the  means  of  com- 


Do    you   realize  what   you   can 
teach  with  a  Victor  in  the  school? 

Do  yrm  appreciate  what  a  necessary  part  of  the 
school  equipment  the  Victor  is — how  useful  it  is  every 
hour  of  every  day.  in  every  branch  of  school  work? 

Vou  can  set  an  idea  of  its  immense  educational 
value  from  the  fact  that  with  a  Victor  you  can  teach 
such  thin.fjs  as  tlicse: 


Music  Appreciation 


Music  History 


Literature  of  Musie 

InterpretjilHin 

Tone  QunUty 

Voipes 

Phriisiny 

Dieliim 


Kxpressiuil 

Liinyua^e 

Ear  TraiuiDg 

Trill 

Roulade 

rortamrnto 


Folk  Song 

Ballad 

Art  Song 

National   Sougs 

Nationality 

Cu-stoms 


Counterpoint 

Antiphonal 

Mediaeval    School 

Classic 

Komantic 

.Modern 


Tones  of   Orchestral   Instruments 


Violin  iiiirp  nhoc 

Viola  riute  Clarinet 

A'ioloueello  Piccolo  Bassoon 

Double    Bass  rnjrlisli  Horn      French    Horn 


I'ruiiipot    «i 

Cornet 
Trombone 


■niba 

Tympani 

Bells 


Music  Form 


Opera 


March 
Waltz 
Bource 
Minuet 


Enelish 


Gavotte 
Sarabande 
Kou<lo 
Overture 

Reading 

Public  Speaking 


Fugue 
Suite 
Sonata 
Symphony 


tirand  Opera 
Light  Oi>era 


opira  Huff  a 
Oratorio 


Accompaniments  for 

Gaines    and   Skip-;  Ponniansliip 

Folk   PauciTig  Prills 

Marching  Ifnncing 

Calisthenics  Rhythms 


Doing  such  a  great  and  varied 
work,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  Victor  is  now  in  actual 
daily  use  in  the  schools  of  more 
than  1100  cities — and  more  be- 
ing added  every  day. 

Write  for  the  complete  list  of 
cities  using  the  Victor  in  the 
schools,  together  with  photo- 
graphs showing  the  Victor  in 
actual  use. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV 

$60  tpecial  quotation 

to  schools  only 

The  horn  can  bi-  r.iiu'vi-i1 
and  the  Instrument  se- 
curely locked  to  protect  It 
from  dust  and  promiscuous 
use  by  Irresponsible  people. 
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When  you  select  Eberhard  Faber  Lead  Pencils,  Penholders  and  Rubber 
Bands  for  use  in  your  school,  you  provide  the  best  and  most  serviceable  obtain- 
able.    Quality  First  is  emphasized  in  all  of  the  Eberhard  Faber  product. 

The   following  goods   have  been   adopted   by  the   New   York   Board   of 
Education  for  1914: 


Item 

3722     Pencils,  Colored,  Brown 

3899     Pencils,  Soft  (black  lead) 

Item 

3888     Penholders,  Thick 


Item 

3904     Pencils  (black  lead) 

3887     Penholders,  Thin 


EBERHARD    EABER, 


NEVA/    YORK 


municatiun.  The  use  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  hastens 
the  transaction  of  business  just  as  the  labor-saving  machinery 
hastens  its  manufacture. 

Transportatiox  axd  Travel. 

In  1869  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  was  completed. 
The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed  in  1883,  and 
all  sections  of  the  country  through  which  the  new  road  passed 
felt  its  benefits  immediately.  Abotit  the  same  tiine  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  was  opening  up  the  Southwest,  and 
one  could  travel  by  rail  from  Kansas  City  to  Santa  Fe  and  on 
to  Los  .-Vngeles.  Connecting  roads  were  built  southward  and 
these  hastened  the  development  of  Texas.  In  18()0  we  had 
30,000  miles  of  railroad;  in  1880  we  had  93,000  miles;  the  last 
census  showed  that  the  total  mileage  at  the  present  titiie  is 
248,888.  Electric  cars  are  to  some  extent  taking  the  place  of 
those  drawn  by  locomotives. 

The  first  steamship  to  cross  the  ocean  was  the  Savannah 
in  1819.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  steamships 
since  that  day.  So  great  are  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  the  ocean  liners  that  they  may  be  called  floating  palaces. 
They  make  the  trip  to  Europe  in  a  little  over  five  days.  Among 
the  largest  and  newest,  the  Impcrator  and  Britannic  may  be 
mentioned.  Many  of  the  new  vessels  are  constructed  so  that 
oil  instead  of  coal  may  be  used  as  fuel. 

Such  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
flying  machines  that  within  the  next  few  years  we  may  e.xpect 
to  see  methods  of  travel  and  warfare  revolutionized. 


I. M  MIGRATION. 

About  1840  immigrants  poured  into  this  country  at  the 
rate  of  three  thousand  per  week.  At  first  these  immigrants 
came  principally  from  countries  in  the  western  part  of  Europe. 
Now  immigrants  come  from  Italy  and  countries  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Europe.  For  some  time  after  the  Civil  War  immigrants 
were  generally  desirable  in  character.  Since  then  the  number 
has  increased,  but  the  people  are  of  a  lower  class.  In  1870, 
387,203  immigrants  entered  the  United  States;  in  1910,  1,041,- 
510  was  the  total  number.  The  following  are  some  that  are 
debarred  from  entrance :  Idiots,  insane,  epileptics,  professional 
beggars,  consumptives,  paupers,  contract  laborers,  anarchists, 
criminals,  persons  without  passports  and  those  likely  to  become 
public  charges.  In  order  to  lessen  immigration,  it  is  proposed 
to  enact  stricter  regulations  for  admission. 

Growth  of  Cities. 

The  first  general  census  in  1790  showed  a  population  of 
3,929,214;  m  1900  it  was  76.304,799.  The  rapid  growth  of 
some  of  our  cities  is  remarkable.  In  1790  there  were  only 
five  cities  with  a  population  over  ten  thousand.  The  following 
will  show  the  census  returns  for  1900  and  1910  for  a  few  of 
the  cities  whose  population  has  increased  very  rapidly : 

1900.  1910. 

New   York 3,437,202  4,766,883 

Chicago    1,698,575  2,185,283 


A  Novel   Educational   Enterprise 

A  large  permanent  exhibit  of  School  Equipment,  an  excellent  Bureau  of  In- 
formation, and  a  Teachers'  Reference  Library  have  been  established  by  the 

Permanent  Educational  Exhibit  Company 

70    FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

The  educational  public  is  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  exhibit 

SEE  NOTICE  ON  PAGE  188. 
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American  Steel  Sanitary  Desks 


Electric  Welded 


Warranted  Unbreakable 


Do  you  know  why  they  are  sanitary?  Do  you  know  what 
the  advantage  of  electric  welding  is  riveted  fastenings?  Do 
you  know  what  is  the  best  process  of  enamel?  Do  you 
know  of  any  useful  purpose  of  filigree  work  on  iron  desks. 

Do  you  know — but  why  ask  more,  get  our  new  book  J-K, 
which  answers  all  these  questions  and  many  others. 


American   Steel   Automatic  Desk. 


American  Steel 

A  djustable 

Desk    and    Chair. 


Blackboards    and 

A  catalog  of  school  room  necessities 
arranged  in  an  instructive  manner,  fully 
illustrating  many  new  items  and  various 
improvements  on  the  old  ones. 


"S^i.lit'&p-.r 


School  Equipment 

Not  a  price  list,  but  a  guide  and  text 

book. 

Write  today  for  free  cop])  of  Catalog 

J-L   and   School   Equipment   Revieiv. 


14  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


flmerican  Seating  Compan;v 


15  E.  32d  Street, 
NEW  YORK 


I'hiladelphia    1,293,697  1,549.008 

Pittsburgh    321,616  533,905 

Seattle  '^ 80,671  237,194 

Portland,  Ore 90,426  207,214 

Sixty-nine  cities  have  arisen  above  the  twenty-five  thou- 
sand limit  since  1900.  According  to  the  same  census,  one 
hundred  and  five  cities  had  a  population  between  25,000  and 
100,000. 

The  rapid  growth  of  cities  is  due  to  some  or  all  of  the 
following  conditions :  good  harbors,  rivers,  railroad  connec- 
tions and  proximity  to  mines  and  other  business  centers. 

Unification  of  the  North  and  South. 
It  was  not  until  Hayes  was  the  President  that  the  last  of 
the  troops  of  the  regular  army  were  withdrawn  from  the 
-South.  This  was  the  end  of  the  reconstruction  period  and  the 
beginning  of  better  days  for  the  South.  The  Southern  States 
gained  in  prosperity  by  the  substitution  of  free  labor  for  slave 
labor.  The  cotton  crop  has  increased  greatly  each  year,  and 
besides  this  increase  of  cotton  they  have  raised  greater  crops 
of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  than  before  the  war,  besides  an 
immense  quantity  of  early  fruits  and  vegetables  for  northern 
markets.  There  has- been,  moreover,  a  great  development  of 
manufactures.  Mills  and  factories  have  been  built  in  a  num- 
ber of  Southern  cities.  The  general  condition  of  the  colored 
race  has  also  improved.  The  feeling  of  bitterness  between 
the  North  and  the  South  has  passed  away  and  the  kindly  feel- 
ing between  the  two  sections  has  gone  on  increasing  year  by 
year.  The  North  and  the  South  are  bound  together  more 
firmly  than  they  were  at  any  time  before  the  war. 


(Continued  from  page  154.) 
Eighteenth  Week. 
Mathematics :    Oral :    Teach  7+1,  14  —  7,  7  +  8,  15  —  7, 
15  —  8.      Problems    involving    these    combinations.     Review 
pint,  quart  and  gallon  measures.    Problems  on  these  measures. 
Written:     Numbers  of  three  orders  as  603,  613,  730,  920, 
919,  etc. 

Addition  :    Three  numbers  of  three  orders,  carrying  in  the 
units  and  ten's  columns  as 

203  252  263  243 


25 

146 

142 

233 

Subtraction : 

Numbers 

397 

259 

—  146 

—  246 

124 

345 


63 
154 


Numbers  of  three  orders,  no  borrowing,  as 
179  672 

—24  —40 


Phonetics :  Teach  a  as  in  hair,  care,  fair,  chair,  etc.  Special 
drill  on  the  pronunciation  of  words  containing  oi,  oy,  as  boil, 
joyful,  spoil,  toil,  boyish,  etc. 

Spelling:  Teach  the  italicized  words  in  the  story  of  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk  beginning  with  told  and  taking  through 
hungry. 

Dictation  :     .\t  the  blackboard. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  as  far  as  the  words  have  been  taught. 

Oral  Composition  :  Conversation  and  Reproduction.  Sub- 
jects: The  Sweet-Pea,  May,  The  Daisy,  The  Oak  Leaf.  Our 
Chorus,  The  !\roon.  Our  Games.  The  Cow,  My  Dog. 
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BARNES'  BOOKS 

ON  THE   SUPPLY   LIST 

MUSIC 

READING   AND   COMPOSITION 

List 
Number.                                           Title. 

Price. 

List 
Number.                                           Title. 

Price. 

mi 

Bowen's  Graded  Melodies  for  Individual  S 

ght  Singing. 

7262 

Loose  Leaf  Composition  Book — Hammock 

$.15 

Part  I 

Bowen's  Graded  Melodies.     Part  II 

3rd  yr. 

4th  vr. 

$.60 
.60 

6910 

.40 

7338 

6793 

Barnes'  First  Year  Book — Amy  Kahn 

.24 

7339 

Bowen's  Graded  Melodies.     Part  III 

5th  yr. 

.60 

1715 

Composition  in  the  Elementary  School — 1  ay  lor 

.72 

7340 

Bowen's  Graded  Melodies.     Part  IV..... 

6th  yr. 

.60 

3120 

Child  Life  Composition  Pictures  (32  sets,  each  contain- 

7341 

Bowen's  Graded  Melodies.     Part  V 

7th  yr. 

.60 

ing  :'0  copies  of  one  suliject),  price  per  set 

.25 

7342 
7343 

Bowen's  Graded  Melodies.     Part  VI 

Record  Sheets  for  Graded  Melodies 

8th  vr. 

3A-8B 

.60 
.05 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

2018 

The  Assemblv  Song  Book — R\x 

.45 

2729 

The  Child  Housekeeper — Colson  and  Chitlcnden 

.80 

6928 

Voice  Training  for  School  Children — Rix . 

.40 

2724 

Song   Primer.   Teachers'    Book — Bcntlev.. 

.80 

FOLK    DANCING   AND    GAMES 

6929 
6930 

Song   Series — Book    One — Bcntlev 

.28 
.32 

2730 
2731 

The  Folk  Dance  Book — Cranipton 

■    1.20 
1.20 

Song  Series — Book  Two — Bciitlcv 

Folk  Dances  and  Games — Crawford 

MANUAL  ARTS 

6888 

Swedish  Folk  Dance  Book — Bcrgquist 

1.20 

2S26 

Practical  and  Artistic   Basketry — Tiiislcv.  . 

.90 

2788 

Graded  Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises — Xczi'toii 

1.00 

7470 

Jessup  &  Logue's,  The  Handicraft  Book.  . 

.80 

2793 

Plays  and  Games  for  Indoors  and  Out — Parsons 

1.20 

MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT  WRITING 

THE   DAY   BY   DAY   BOOKS 

7378 

The  New  Barnes  Writing  Buoks,  Primer- 

—illustrated. 

2675 

Dav  by  Dav  in  Primarx   School  (.\utumnl — Brid^ham. 

1.00 

1A-2B 

.10 

2676 

Dav  bv  Day  in  Primary  School   (Winter) — Bridnlmm.  . 

1.00 

7379 

The  New  Barnes  Writing  Books,  Book  I. 

3A-4B 

.10 

2677 

Dav  bv  Dav  in   Primar\-  School   l  Spring  i — Brid^liam.. 

1.20 

7380 

S.A.-6B 

.10 

7381 

The  New   Barnes  Writing  Books,  Book  III....7A-8B 

.10 

THE   MONTH   BY   MONTH   BOOKS 

7384 

1  he   New   Barnes   Writing   Books,   Teachers'    Manual. 

2709 

Month  bv  Month   (Spring) — Willis  and  Farmer 

1.20 

I'  urnished  free  to  teachers. 

2710 

Month  bv  Month   (.-Autumn) — Willis  and  farmer 

1,00 

THE  SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW 

SERIES 

2711 

Month  bv  Month   (Winter) — Willis  and  Farmer 

1.00 

r,v    SLiPiiiE  ,\.    Miller  and  Agnes   M. 

Dlnne. 

8029 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Porest 

4A-4B 

.40 

PHYSIOLOGY 

8059 

In  the  Service  of  the  King 

5A-5B 

.40 

2868 

Some  Living  Things  (First  Lessons  in  Physiolog\',  for 

7454 

After  Long  Years  and  Other  Stories 

6-\-6B 

.40 

4A  and  4B  gTAdes)—Hallock 

.30 

-TME  A.  S.  BARIMES 

CO.,  3QI   F-o 

ur-tKi   A.'v^.,  IM^'NA/^  Y^rlc  Ci 

*y 

Examples  of  the  stories  which  may  be  developed,  using  the 
above  topics,  by  the  teacher's  conversation  with  the  pupils  are 
as  follows. 

The  Daisy. 

I  am  a  little  flower.  I  grow  in  the  fields.  I  come  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  I  wear  a  yellow  and  white  dress.  Who 
can  guess  my  name? 

A  child  guesses  the  name  and  is  allowed  to  tell  her  story 
choosing  some  other  flower. 

Our  Chorus. 

We  have  a  chorus  in  our  class.  All  girls  who  wish  to  be  in 
it  must  be  very  clean.  They  must  sing  very  softly  and  very 
sweetly. 

Language :  Present  and  drill  on  the  following  correct 
form.     That  is  my  pencil  (not  That  is  mine  pencil). 

Nature  Work:  Fruit:  Raspberry,  color,  odor,  taste,  parts, 
uses.    Snozv-drop,  recognition  and  name,  color,  odor,  growth. 

Hygiene  :    Results  of  eating  properly. 

Memory  Work:     Child's  "Who  Stoie  the  Bird's  Nest." 


{Continued  from  page  165.) 
In  the  early  days,  it  had  been  only  a  tiny  settlement,  but  it  had 
grown  in  power  till  the  Romans  ruled  all  Europe  south  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  also  Asia  Minor,  northern  Africa,  and 
Britain.  Nearly  all  the  people  of  Europe  are  thought  to  have 
come  from  Central  Asia.  One  tribe  after  another  inoved  to 
the  westward  from  their  early  home  into  Europe,  and  when  the 
hunting  and  fishing  became  poor  in  their  new  settlements,  they 
went  on  still  farther  west.    The  Celts  came  first,  pushing  their 


way  through  Central  Europe,  and  finally  into  France,  Spain, 
and  the  British  Isles.  Later,  the  Latins  and  Greeks  took  pos- 
session of  southern  Europe.  Meanwhile  the  Celts  had  to  move 
faster  than  they  wished  into  France,  Spain,  and  Britain,  because 
another  race,  the  Teutons,  had  followed  close  behind  them,  and 
taken  possession  of  Central  Europe.  These  Teutons,  who  lived 
a  wild,  restless,  half-savage  life,  roamed  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  They 
consisted  of  many  dififerent  tribes,  but  the  Romans  called  them 
all  Germans.  For  many  years  the  Germans  had  tried  to  cross 
the  Danube  and  break  into  the  Roman  Empire,  but  the  Roman 
armies  had  driven  them  back  beyond  the  Danube,  and  had 
destroyed  their  rude  villages  again  and  again.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  Germans  were  so  stubborn  in  their  efforts  to  get 
into  the  Empire  that  the  Roman  emperors  found  it  convenient 
to  admit  certain  tribes  as  allies. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  Goths  grew  stronger  and  the 
Romans  weaker.  By  and  by,  a  man  named  Alaric  became 
leader  of  the  ^'isigoths.  He  and  his  followers  had  fought 
under  Roman  commanders.  He  had  been  in  Italy  twice,  and 
he  began  to  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him 
and  his  brave  warriors  to  fight  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  young  man  of  eighteen  who  was  emperor  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire  became  jealous  of  Stilicho.  "If  he  wins 
more  victories,  he  will  surely  try  to  make  himself  emperor," 
thought  the  foolish  boy;  and  he  concluded  that  it  would  be 
an  exceedingly  wise  move  to  make  Alaric  master  general  of 
Eastern  Illyricum.  This  was  like  setting  a  hungry  cat  to  watch 
a  particularly  tempting  little  mouse,   for   Illyricum   stretched 
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along  tlie  Adriatic  Sea,  and  just  across  the  narrow  water  lay 
Italy.  Of  course,  after  a  few  years.  Alaric  set  out  for  Italy. 
The  boy  emperor  in  the  western  part  of  the  empire  ran  away 
as  fast  as  he  could  go.  He  would  have  been  captured  had  not 
Stilicho  appeared.  Then  Alaric  and  his  warriors  held  a  council. 
"Shall  we  withdraw  and  make  sure  of  the  treasure  that  we 
have  taken,  or  shall  we  push  on  to  Rome?"  questioned  the 
warriors.  "I  wih  find  in  Italy  either  a  kingdom  or  a  grave," 
declared  the  chief ;  but  Stilicho  was  upon  them,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  Then  the  boy  emperor  returned  to  Rome 
to  celebrate  the  victory  and  declare  that  he  had  neVer  thought 
of  such  a  thing  as  being  afraid.  Nevertheless,  he  hurried 
away  to  a  safe  fortress  again,  and  left  Rome  to  take  care  of 
itself. 

Alaric  waited  for  six  years,  but  meanwhile  he  watched 
every-thing  that  went  on  in  Itah .  The  boy  emperor  had  be- 
come a  man  of  twenty-five,  but  he  was  as  foolish  as  ever,  and 
now  he,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  in  the  East,  concluded  that 
Stilicho  meant  to  become  ruler  of  the  empire,  and  he  murdered 
the  only  man  who  could  have  protected  it. 

Then  was  Alaric's  time,  and  he  marched  straight  up  to  the 
walls  of  Rome,  shut  off  food  from  the  city,  and  commanded 
it  to  surrender.  The  luxurious  Romans  were  indignant  that 
a  mere  barbarian  should  think  of  conquering  their  city.  Even 
after  they  were  weakened  by  famine  and  pestilence,  they  told 
.\laric  that  if  he  would  give  them  generous  terms  of  surrender 
they  might  yield  ;  "but  if  not,"  they  said,  "sound  your  trumpets 
and  make  ready  to  meet  a  countless  multitude."  Alaric  laughed 
and  retorted,  "The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed." 
He  would  leave  Rome,  he  declared,  if  they  would  bring  him 
all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  city.  Finally,  however,  he  agreed 
to  accept  5,0C0  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  pounds  of  silver,  4,000 
robes  of  silk,  3,000  pieces  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  3,000  pounds 
of  pepi)er. 

Only  two  years  later  Alaric  came  again,  and  this  time  the 
proud  Romans  were  ready  to  obey  whatever  he  commanded. 
I  Ic  put  the  prefect  of  the  city  upon  the  throne ;  but  a  little  later 
he  came  a  third  time  and  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  trumpets  blew  blast  after  blast,  and  the  invaders  poured 
into  the  city.  Alaric  bade  his  men  spare  both  churches  and 
people ;  but  the  Goths  killed  all  who  opposed  them,  or  whom 
ihey  suspected  of  concealing  their  wealth.  Then  they  went 
away,  loaded  down  with  gold  and  silver  and  silk  and  jewels, 
riiey  were  in  no  haste  to  leave  Italy  with  its  wine  and  oil 
and  cattle  and  corn ;  anfl,  moreover,  Alaric  was  not  satisfied 
with  sacking  Rome  ;  he  meant  to  get  possession  of  Sicily  and 
then  make  an  expedition  to  Africa.  Suddenly  all  these  plans 
came  to  an  end,  for  he  was  taken  ill  and  died.  His  followers 
turned  aside  a  little  river  from  its  channel,  wrapped  the  body 
of  their  dead  leader  in  the  richest  of  the  Roman  robes,  and 
made  his  grave  in  the  river  bed.  They  heaped  around  it  the 
most  splendid  of  their  treasures,  and  then  turned  back  the 
waters  of  the  stream  to  flow  over  it  forever.  Finally,  lest  the 
grave  should  become  known  and  be  robbed  or  treated  with 
dishonor,  tliey  put  to  death  the  multitudes  of  captives  wiiom 
thev  had  obliged  to  do  thi-  work. 
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THE  MAGAZINE  THAT  HELPS! 
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Put  Yourself  in  His  Place 


XTIT'HAT  would  it  mean  to  you  if  you  were  in  this 
^  man's  place,  or  if  any  other  misfortune-  sickness 
Of  quarantine — should  overtake  you?  Would  you  have 
to  use  your  savings  and  go  into  debt  to  tide  you  through 
your  misfortune,  or  would  you  be  free  to  recover  speedily 
with  your  mind  at  ease  because  you  knew  you  had  a 
T.  C.  U.  Policy?    For  then  no  matter  what  happens 

The  T.  C.  U.  Will  Help  You 

Thi;.  Nati.mal  Organization  for  Teachers  will  pay  you 
$50.00  each  month  when  you  are  disabled  by  accident. 

siL-kiicss  or  quarantine. 
$  I  000.00   for  an  accidental  death. 

Larger  benefits  if  desired.  All  of  this  in  one  policy  for  a 
cost  of  less  than  a  nickel  a  day  (4-c)  $2.00  to  enroll  and 
three  SS.OO  payments  due  February.  May  and  November. 

Enroll  in  the  T.  C:.  U. 

Suntl  It!  the  Coupon  Now 
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Leaders  on  the  New  York  List 

The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading 

"Tested  and  tried."  this  series  proves  its  efficiency 
at  every  point.  It  is  the  best-planned,  best-propor- 
tioned story-telling  method  series  ever  published. 
IV'tween  three  and  four  hundred  ^chcnls  in  Cireater 
Xew  York  use  this  series.  A  new  edition  of  the 
PLAN  OF  WORK  is  now  ready.  Teachers  will  be 
delighted  with  it. 

The  Progressive  Composition  Lessons 

A  series  that  has  grown  out  o\  extraordinarily 
successful  classroom  work.  Admirably  adajitcd  to 
cosmopolitan  schools.     For  Grades  Three  to  Fight. 

The  Buker-Felter  Arithmetics 

A  new  serie>,  up-to-date,  perfectly  adapted  tn 
meet  modern  demands.  It  exactly  fits  the  New 
York  City  and  State  Syllalii. 

The  New  Normal  Music  Series 

The  New  York  City  Edition  meets  the  Course  of 
Studv  requirements  and  olifers  delightful  material. 

!-(tr  inimbcr  and  /"•iV.-.f  srr  Ihc  Snv  York  Cilv  f.i<l 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

231  West  39th  Street  New  York  City 
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The   increasing  popularity  of 

JOHNSTON  MAPS 

is  shown  by  the  fact  that 

The  only  wall  maps  added  to  the  adopted  list  for  New  York 
City  Schools  (both  for  High  Schools  and  for  Elementary 
Schools)   were  those  submitted  by 

A.  J.  NYSTROM  &  CO. 

OF  CHICAGO 

Sole  U.  S.  Agents  for  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston's 
Maps,  Globes,  Charts  and  Atlases. 

We  have  now  on  the  approved  list: 

FOUR  SERIES  OF  POLITICAL  MAPS 
THREE  SERIES  OF  PHYSICAL  MAPS 
TWO  SERIES  OF  HISTORICAL  MAPS 

Samples   may  be   seen  at 

PERMANENT   EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBIT 
2  WEST  13TH  STREET 

Place  your  requisition   for  Maps  and   Globes  now. 


I^  Welsbach 

This  style  of  gas  mantle  illutninatioa  has  been 
adopted  ty  the  Department  of  Education,  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  a  great  many  schools  throughoul 
all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws    the    Light 

DOWN 

Where    You    Want  It 

SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


REFLEX 
LIGHT 


Get  the  Genuine 

Latest  Improvement  in 
Gas    Lighting 


Write  for   Illastratmd  Booklet 


WELSBACH  GAS  LAMP  CO. 


392  Canal  Street 


New  York  City 


A  NOVEL  EDUCATIONAL   ENTERPRISE 

In  a  day  when  so  much  attention  is  being  given  to  concen 
tration  and  efficiency  in  business  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  educational  field  has  so  long  been  neglected.  Until  about 
a  year  ago  no  successful  effort  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  permanent  collection  of  educational  equipment.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Permanent  Educational  Exhibit  Company 
marks  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive educational  enterprises  of  recent  years,  and  every  wide- 
awake instructor  should  make  a  careful  inspection  of  the  equip- 
ment there  displayed.  From  the  beginning  this  enterprise  has 
had  the  hearty  endorsement  of  practical  and  up-to-date  edu- 
cators. The  cordial  co-operation  of  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers as  well  insures  a  permanency  to  this  scheme,  and  it  is  little 
short  of  amazing  that  such  a  plan  has  not  been  carried  dut 
before. 


wa 

Home  of  the  Educational  Exhibit  Company. 


A  question  very  frequently  asked  is,  "What  is  the  Perma- 
nent Educational  Exhibit  Company?"  It  is  an  exhibition  of 
all  kinds  of  school  equipment  and  supplies,  not  placed  on  view 
for  a  few  weeks  only  and  then  returned  to  the  makers  and 
dealers,  but  arranged  in  systematic  order,  permanently  estab- 
lished, and  planned  for  the  convenience  and  to  meet  the  needs 
of  every  progressive  teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent. 
Here  will  be  found  a  well  assorted  line  of  school  furniture, 
maps,  globes,  charts,  natural  science  and  biological  equipment, 
scientific  apparatus,  blackboards  (natural  and  artificial  slate), 
telescopes,  blankbooks,  a  notable  work  on  American  woods, 
pens,  pencils,  manual  training  benches,  lathes,  tools,  drawing 
tables,  domestic  science  equipment,  crayons  and  chalks,  basketry 
supplies,  foreign  and  domestic  wall  charts  illustrating  nature 
study,  hygiene,  and  biblical  subjects,  gardencraft  games  for 
children,  kindergarten  and  Montessori  outfits,  and  grapho- 
phones.  Orders  for  all  kinds  of  equipment  and  supplies, 
whether  exhibited  or  not,  may  be  placed  with  the  Permanent 
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Model  B 


The   Foremost  Educators 
of  the   Present   Day 

are  advocating  movable  seating  for  schools. 

Because  it  gives  a  flexibility  of  arrangement  in  the  school 
room  which  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  and  which  cannot  be 
attained  in  any  other  way. 

And  because  it  is  sanitary  and  hygienic  and  at  the  same 
time  durable  and  comfortable. 

If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  seating  equipment 
for  your  schools,  why  not  investigate  seating  which  embodies 
these  advantages. 

Drop  us  a  card  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  explain  the 
MOULTHROP  MOVABLE  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
SCHOOL  CHAIR  to  you. 


LANGSLOW,  FOWLER  COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 


Educational  Exhibit  Company,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
purchaser  will  be  quoted  the  lowest  market  prices,  and  delivery 
made  promptly.  Questions  concerning  suitable  equipment 
will  be  answered  by  men  who  have  been  in  the  school  field  for 
many  years. 

A  teachers'  reference  library  with  the  latest  leading  refer- 
ence books  on  pedagogj',  and  a  comfortable  room  equipped 
with  the  best  educational  periudicals  are  open  to  the  educa- 
tional public  every  business  day  of  the  year  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Saturdays  until  one 
o'clock.  A  bureau  of  information  concerning  domestic  and 
foreign  equipment  and  a  bulletin  board  of  information  con- 
cerning lectures,  concerts,  opera,  teachers'  meetings,  evening 
classes,  and  other  subjects  have  been  established. 

W'here  has  this  exhibit  been  established?  In  the  recently 
completed  Educational  Building  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Thirteenth  street  and  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City.  This  is  in 
the  heart  of  an  already  popular  educational  center,  and  here  will 
be  found  not  only  the  large  exhibit  arranged  by  the  Permanent 
Education  Exhibit  Company,  School  and  College  Outfitters,  but 
textbook  publishers,  dealers  in  scientific  apparatus,  manual  and 
industrial  training  equipment,  teachers'  agencies,  illustrators 
and  printers  of  educational  books,  and  many  other  educational 
features.  The  w-hole  constitutes  an  unique  educational  clear- 
ing house,  and  is  indeed  a  notable  educational  center  where  a 
cordial  welcome  awaits  all  visitors. 

Sarah  Mitchell  Neilson. 


Fl.\g  Day. 

Emma — Why  are  all  the  flags  flying  to-day,  Maud? 

Maud — It's  Flag-Day — the  14th  of  June. 

Emma — \Miy  was  that  day  chosen  ? 

Maud — Because  Congress  adopted  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
as  the  national  flag  on  June  14,  1777. 

Emma — I  wonder  who  made  the  first  flag? 

^laud — I  know !  Our  teacher  read  to  us  about  it.  Wash- 
ington drew  a  sketch  of  it  in  pencil  and  Mrs.  Betsy  Ross,  of 
Philadelphia,  made  it. 

Emma — It's  a  pretty  flag.  I  suppose  the  soldiers  who  first 
used  it  were  very  proud  of  it. 

Maud — Yes,  it  was  used  when  Burgoyne's  captured  army 
was  marched  oflf,  in  the  fall  of  1777. 

Emma — Are  we  going  to  salute  the  flag  in  school  to-day? 
Maud — Yes !  .All  the  school  is  ti>  march  into  the  assembly 
room  led  by  two  big  boys,  carrying  the  flag,  and  after  we  salute 
the  flag  we  are  to  sing  "The  Star  Spangled  Pianner." 

.All  the  schools  recite  the 

Flag  Salute: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  republic  for  which 
it  stands — one  nation,  indivisible. 

Singing  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
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NEW  READERS  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  LIST 


1914 
List 
7924 


7925 


7926 


7927 


7928 


7929 


BASAL 
AMERICAN    SCHOOL    READERS 

Standard   of   Excellence   in    Child    Literature 


PRIMER.     Cloth.     Col.  111.     12mo.     120  pages. 

The  first  lessons  tell  the  real  experience  ,  of  real 
children  in  common  words  in  a  continued  story.  The 
pictures  are  more  than  ornaments — they  help  tell  the 
story. 

FIRST  READER.    Cloth.    Col.  111.    12mo.    138  pages. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  book  there  is  a  continuation 
of    the    lessons    found    in    the     Primer.      Stories    and 
poems.     Artistically  illustrated. 

SECOND    READER.      Cloth.      Col.    111.      12mo.      184 
pages. 

A  splendid  collection  of  children's  literature,  folk 
tales  and  poetry. 

THIRD  READER.     Cloth.     111.     12mo.     244  pages. 

Folklore  and  fairy  story,  historical  stories,  nature 
stories,  poems  and  tales  of  enterprise  and  common 
life   which   have   become   classics.     Carefully   graded. 

FOURTH   READER.  Cloth.     111.     12mo.   322   pages. 

Stories    from    animal  life,    myth    and    fancy,    history 

and  the  Bible.     Poems  for  children.     Questions  at  the 
end  of  each  selection. 

FIFTH   READER.     Cloth.     111.     12mo.     490  pages. 

Selections  from  standard  authors  in  prose  and  verse. 
An  introduction  to  tke  study  of  literature.  Questions 
on  each  selection. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Sneath-Hodges-Stevens:    GOLDEN    RULE    SERIES 
Reading  with  a  Moral  Purpose. 
1914 
List 

7980     Golden    Ladder   Book,   Grade   III. 
7997     Golden  Path  Book,  Grade  IV. 
8022     Golden  Door  Book,  Grade  V. 
8048     Golden  Key  Book.  Grade  VI. 
8066     Golden  Word  Book,  Grade  VII. 

EVERYCHILD'S  SERIES 

7966  Gardner:  Nature  Stories — I. 
7979     Oswell:  Fairy  Book— II. 

7967  Warner:  Nonsense  Dialogues — II. 

7993  Farmer:  Boy  and  Girl  Heroes — III. 
7995     Oswell:  Stories  Grandmother  Told— III. 
8019     Young:  When  We  Were  Wee— III. 

7994  Hallock:  In  Those  Days— IV. 
8046     Bender:  Great  Opera  Stories— IV. 
8018     Starling:  Historical  Plays— V. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS'  REFERENCE 

8081     Bancroft:  Posture  of  School  Children. 

8100  Scripture:   Stuttering  and   Lisping,   School   Edition. 

8101  Taylor:   Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading. 
8096     Moll:  Sexual  Life  of  the  Child. 

LIST  1911-14. 
6212     Bancroft:    Games    for   the    Playground,    Home,    School 

and  Gymnasium. 
6219     Jones:  Teaching  Children  to  Study. 

LIST   1912-14. 
6927     Rix:  Manual  of  School  Music. 
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NEW  YORK 


TEST    QUESTIONS. 
Language — 5A. 
1.     L'se  is  or  are  in  the  blanks:     The  reader 

Mary late    for   school.      Those   boys   — 

This  knife  sharp.     Kate's  new  dress  — 

gloves  silk.     Now  the  birds  

boat    large.      Winter    winds ■    cold 


-  badly  torn. 

playing   ball. 

blue.     Yetta's 

in  the  South.     Fred's 

Sophie's    eyes 


How  manv 


to  Pros- 


blue. 

2.  Write   a    sentence   about   a   dog.      Write   a   sentence   about   a 
horse.     .\sk  a  question  about  a  cat.     Ask  a  question  about  a  bird. 

3.  Write  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week.     Write  their  abbre- 
viations. 

4.  Use  ivas  or  zcerc  in  the  blanks 

pect  Park  last  week?     Few  girls  

Mary  left  back  last  term.     

many   perfect    in    arithmetic  ? 

We invited  to  a  party.     The  girls  

hats.     The  sheep  going  to  their  stable 

pretty? 

5.  Write   the   plurals   of   rose,    dog,   monI< 
cat,  teacher,  school,  pencil. 

6.  Write   the   names   of  the   montlis    of   the   year, 
abbreviations. 

7.  Use  has  or  liave  in  the  blanks :     We  five  examples 

to  do  for  home  work.     That  boy  a  baby  sister.     she 

a  new  dress?    The  girls lost  their  gloves.    Every  foot 

twelve  inches  in  it. the  boys  bought  their  kites?     An  apple 

four  legs.     On  Wednesday  we 


-  chosen   for  the  dance  club. 
— the  door  left  open?     How 

The    prince   young. 

wearing  their  new 
the  dances 


turkey,   girl,   desk. 
Write   their 


-  a  smooth  skin.     Dogs 

—  assembly.    .\nna 

Change  the   following   sentences  into  questions 


three  A's  on  her  report  card. 

Dogs   some- 
Roses    bloom    in    June.      School    begins    at   nine    o'clock. 
There  are  seven  days  in  a  week.     The  spring 


8. 
times   bite. 

Three  fives  are  fifteen, 
months  are  March,  .'\pril  and  May.  There  are  twelve  inches  in  a  foot. 
We  have  vacation  during  July  and  August.  The  children  are  learning 
some  new  dances.     Hiawatha  lived  in  a  wigwam. 


9.  Write  the  abbreviations  for  the  following :  Yard,  dozen, 
pounds,  foot,  gallon,  inch,  quart,  mister,  doctor,  pint,  misses,  captain 
and  company. 

10.  Use  one  of  these  words  in  the  blanks  in  the  following  sen- 
tences :     Teach,   couldn't,   pour,   to,   it,   throw,   bought,   going,   tonight, 

my.     My  mother  a  new  dress  for  me.     My  brother  

me  to  spell.    Mary  has  torn book.    I  come  to  school 

because  I  was  ill.     May  I this  paper  into  the  basket.     Rose 

her  little   brother.      Shall    I   the   water   out   of   the 

pitcher?     I  am  going  my  aunt's.     We  are  to  Coney 

Island  Saturday.     we  are  going  to  the  moving  pictures. 

11.  With  what  do  we  always  begin  the  first  word  of  a  sentence? 

12.  With  what  do  we  begin  every  line  of  poetry? 

13.  What  comes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  that  tells  something? 

14.  What  comes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  that  asks  a  question? 

15.  What  words  do  we  begin  with  capital  letters? 

History — 8B. 

1.  Who  made  the  Constitution  of  the  l^'nited  States?  When? 
Where?  When  did  it  become  the  law  of  the  land?  Tell  of  three  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States  government  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  under  the  Constitution. 

2.  Name  four  political  parties.  State  an  idea  or  platform  of  each 
party.  Name  a  leader  of  each.  What  was  the  Hartford  Convention? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  Hartford  Convention? 

3.  Arrange  in  order  of  time  the  following  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory; Alaska,  Florida,  Oregon,  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico,  Texas.  Tell 
how  each  was  obtained. 

4.  Name  si.x  portions  of  territory  acquired  'dv  the  United  States. 
Tell  how  and  when  each  was  acquired. 

5.  Tell  in  what  manner,  giving  dates,  the  United  States  acquired 
its  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

6.  What  territory  has  the  United  States  acquired  by  purchase. 
Name  the  sum  paid  in  each  case  and  tell  from  whom  the  land  was 
purchased. 
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7.  What  is  a  tarift'r  What  kind  of  a  tariff  do  the  Republicans 
favor?    The  Democrats?    What  tariff  is  in  use  now? 

8.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Mexican  war?  Name  two  gen- 
erals who  fought  in  this  war.  What  were  two  important  results  of 
the  war? 

9.  What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Tell  Iwo  things  stated  in  it. 
Name  two  instances  when  it  was  applied. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  the  veto  power?  How  may  a  bill  become  a 
law?    How  may  a  bill  for  raising  revenue  become  a  law? 

11.  How  may  the  Constitution  be  amended?  How  many  amend- 
ments have  been  added  to  the  Constitution?  Of  three  of  these 
tell  in  whose  administration  each  was  added,  and  what  is  stated  in  each. 

12.  Give  one  cause  of  the  War  of  1812.  Mention  two  important 
events  of  the  war.     Mention  two  results  of  the  war. 

13.  Arrange  tlic  following  in  order  of  time :  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, Drcd  Scott  Decision,  Emancipation  Proclamation,  invention  of 
the  cotton  gin,  Fugitive  Slave  Law.     Explain  one  of  these. 

14.  Name  three  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  What  is  meant  by 
secession?  Name  three  great  leaders  of  the  Civil  War.  Name  three 
important  Northern  victories  of  the  Civil  War.  Give  two  important 
results  of  the  war. 

13.     What  was  meant  by  reconstruction  after  the  Civil  War? 

16.  Explain  one  of  the  following :  Alabama  Claims,  Dred  Scott 
Decision,  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

17.  Name  an  important  service  rendered  to  our  country  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Eli  Whitney,  Alexander 
G.  Bell. 

18.  How  did  the  United  States  obtain  California?  What  led  to 
the  settlement  of  California?  Name  three  things  stated  in  the  Com- 
promise of  1850. 

19.  Name  live  conveniences  used  at  the  present  time  which  were 
not  known  a  hundred  years  ago. 

20.  Name   three   American   inventions   and   inventors. 

21.  How  did  the  United  States  obtain  the  Canal  Zone?  In  what 
way  will  the  Panama  Canal  be  a  benefit  to  the  United  States? 

22.  Give  one  reason  why  the  names  of  each  of  the  following  are 
famous :  Webster,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Calhoun,  U.  S.  Grant,  William  T. 
Sherman,  Clay. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Have  your  pupils  formed  this  habit? 

If  so,  "it's  never  too  late  to  mend." 

(Wrong  form.) 

The  house  (as)  is  still  (san)  standing  in  which  Whittier  was  born. 

.Although  corrections  do  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  manuscript, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  denote  omission,  a  word  or  words  should  be 
crossed  out. 

On  pages  58-59  of  Carson's  Handbook  of  English  Composition 
may  be  found : 

Parentheses   and   Brackets. 

The  parenthesis  is  neglected  as  a  mark  of  punctuation.  In  some 
instances  there  is  no  absolute  choice  between  commas  and  parentheses 
and  between  parentheses  and  dashes.  But  in  many  cases  parentheses 
may  be  useful  to  give  significance  to  parts  of  a  sentence.  (See  The 
Contributors'  Club  in  any  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  use  of 
the  parenthesis.') 

Rule  1.  Parentheses  arc  used  to  enclose  an  explanation  or  other 
matter,  which,  though  not  an  essential  part  of  the  sentence,  adds  to 
its    clearness. 

He  died  leaving  four  cl;i!dren  (John,  Charles,  Mary,  Thomas) 
inheritors  of  his  estate. 

The  ignorant  gardener  always  gave  the  scientific  names  (and  it 
sounded  odd  to  hear  him  pronounce  the  genus  and  species)  for  every 
tree  in  the  garden. 

A  short  time  ago  City  Superintendent  Maxwell  wrote  ...  "I 
have  been  informed  that  the  following  teaching  is  prevalent  in  our  el- 
ementary  schools ; 

"That  a   parenthesis   around  a  group  of  words   is  equiv- 
alent to  a  sign  of  omission,  and  that  pupils  seem  to  be  taught 

never  to  cross  out,  but  always  to  use  the  parenthesis  as  a  sign 

of   omission. 


Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

are  prepared  with  the  same  care  as  are  the  colors  for  pro- 
fessional use.  They  supplement  your  teaching  as  effectively 
as  do  the  colors  an  artist  puts  on  his  own  canvas. 


The  box  here  shown  is  3672  on  the  Supply  List  for  1914. 
It  has  four  colors:  Carmine,  Ultramarine  Blue,  Black  and 
Perfect  Yellow;  No.  7  Brush,  Charcoal  Gray  or  another 
Perfect  Yellow  in  place  of  Black,  if  desired. 

The  following  are  on  the  1914  Supply  List: 

Item. 

3600] 
3601 


3602 
3603 


Superior  Water  Colors. 


3672— Box  Water   Colors,  4   Colors. 
3673— Camel  Hair  Brush  No.  2. 
3685- Cake  Colors  for  Refilling  Boxes. 
3695 — Liquid  India  Ink. 
3591— Atomizer  with   Bulb. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


B.   &   S.   CO. 

C  R  A  YO  NS 

Adopted  by  New  York  Schools  1914 

Item  4532— Purple  Enameled  Chalk 
Item  3690—6"  Colored  Wax  Crayon 
Item  3683 — Colored  Chalk  Lecturers'  Crayon 


Send  for  catalog  of  full  line  of  Crayons 
for  every  use. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH   CO. 

Makers  of   Gold   Medal   Crayons. 
81-83   Fulton   Street  NEW   YORK 
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ON  THE  SUPPLY  LIST 
Popular  Text  Books 

THAT   MEET  THE   INCREASING 
DEMAND    FOR    CLASSICAL    GRAMMAR 

BROWN'S    FIRST    LESSONS 

IN 

LANGUAGE   AND  GRAMMAR 


No.  1680 


5A  to  6B 


Price  30  cents 


BROWN'S    INSTITUTES 

OF 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR 

NEW    YORK    EDITION 
No.  1681  7A  to  6B  Price  53  cents 

William  Wood  and  Company 

51   FIFTH   AVENUE,   NEW  YORK 


DIEGES  &  CLUST 


"If  we  made  it,  it's  right" 


Official  CLASS  pins 

FRATERNITY  PINS 

Jewelers  medals,  badges 

r     ,  CUPS,  ETC. 

Leading 

WATCHES  Colleges 

DIAMONDS  Schools  and 

JEWELRY 

SILVERWARE  Associations 


20  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


"That  the  word  lie  is  used  of  fcrsotis,  and  the  word  lay 

of  things. 

"Will    you    please     .      .      .     have    the    matter    taught    correctly?" 

In  testing  your  pupils  to  learn  if  they  are  under  the  misapprehension 
that  lie  is  used  of  persons,  and  lay  of  things,  ask  them  to  select  from 
the  following  the  incorrect  sentences,  stating  reasons : 

Did  Mary  lie  the  book  on  the  table  ? 

Did  the  nurse  lay  the  sick  man  on  the  couch? 

The  girl  lay  on  the  bed  asleep. 


Teachers'  Pensions. 

Teachers'  pensions  and  pension  systems,  according  to  Dr.  Sies, 
represent  one  phase  of  what  has  become  a  universal  movement  among 
civilized  peoples — a  movement  to  "dispose  of  the  superannuated  and 
disabled  individual  and  to  rob  old  age  of  its  economic  terrors."  Pen- 
sions for  school  teachers,  he  points  out,  have  existed  in  Germany  in 
some  form  or  other  for  two  or  three  centuries,  and  in  other  European 
countries  for  the  better  part  of  a  century  or  more.  On  the  Contineni 
the  benefits  of  teachers'  pensions  have  often  been  extended  to  include 
widows  and  orphans  of  teachers.  In  Scotland  a  comprehensive  system 
has  been  developed,  based  on  scientific  insurance  principles,  which  Dr. 
Sies  considers  especially  valuable  for  the  United  States. 

Whether  pensions  shall  be  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
State,  or  whether  they  shall  be  financed  entirely  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves, is  a  problem  that  has  been  solved  differently  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  Germany  the  State  finances  the  entire  plan,  the  teachers  mak- 
ing no  contributions  whatsoever.  In  France  the  teachers  are  heavily 
assessed  to  keep  the  pension  system  going.  In  the  United  States  the* 
tendency  is  to  ask  small  contributions  from  the  teachers.  As  a  per- 
manent arrangement  Dr.  Sies  favors  the  German  plan,  not  because  he 
tliinks  it  any  more  generous  to  the  teachers,  but  because  he  considers 
it  better  business  for  the  State  to  finance  and  manage  the  system 
itself.  He  shows  that  in  any  event  the  burden  is  ultimately  shifted 
t'_>  the  teachers. 

While  admitting,  therefore,  that  contributions  may  be  necessary 
tn  start  a  substantial  pension  system,  he  believes  they  should  be  dis- 
continued as  soon  as  possible.  In  his  opinion  conotributions  from 
teachers  as  a  permanent  feature  not  only  add  nothing  to  the  effective- 
ness of  a  pension  plan,  but  they  "introduce  needless  complexity,  they 
are  a  source  of  constant  irritation  and  misunderstanding,  and  they  are 
responsible  for  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  bookkeeping  and  other 
clerical  work."  Dr.  Sies  concludes  with  a  strong  recommendation  for 
a  non-contributory  pension  system  for  American  teachers. 


Looking  Backward 

— and   forward 

Moved  by  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness, we  disregarded  expense 
and  changed  Monographs  from 
a  quarterly  to  a  monthly.  The 
approval  of  the  subscribers  is 
the  only  gain  that  has  accrued 
to  us. 

Fortified  by  expressions  of 
unstinted  praise,  we  are  look- 
ing FORWARD  to  another 
busy  year,  and  the  eight  num- 
bers we  are  planning  will  sur- 
pass the  others  in  appearance, 
contents,  and  inspirational  edi- 
torials. 

Send  in  your  year's  subscrip- 
tion  now ! 
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plane  and  Details  of  Grade  CClork 

A  Forum  foe  the  Discussion  of  the  Present  Needs  of  the  Public  Schools. 


\'nLUME    18. 


OCTOBER,  1914. 


No.  1. 


History  for  the  First  Three  Years 


Columbus  Day. 

(  1 )  Long  ago  in  Italy  there  lived  a  boy  named  Christopher 
Columbus.  He  was  poor  and  had  to  work  hard.  He  liked  to 
study  and  draw. 

(2)  Columbus  liked  to  be  a  sailor.  He  used  to  sit  on  the 
docks  to  watch  the  boats  sail  on  the  river. 

(3)  When  Columbus  became  a  man  he  wanted  to  cross 
the  ocean.  Nobody  had  ever  crossed  it.  They  were  afraid 
to  go. 

(4)  Columbus  had  no  money  and  no  ships.  So  he  went 
to  the  Queen  of  Spain.  She  helped  him.  She  gave  him  three 
boats.    He  felt  very  happy. 

(5)  Columbus  took  some  men  with  him.  They  went  in  the 
.•;l;ips.  They  started  on  their  journey.  It  took  a  very  long 
time.  The  sea  was  very  rough.  The  men  were  angry  with 
Columbus.  They  thought  they  would  never  see  land  again. 
They  were  going  to  throw  Columbus  into  the  water. 

(6)  But  a  sailor  said,  "I  see  land."  Then  everyone  was 
happy.  They  came  to  the  land.  They  found  red  men  there. 
Columbus  called  them  Indians. 

(7)  Columbus  found  a  new  country.  He  discovered 
America.  Then  he  went  back  to  Spain  to  tell  them  all 
about  it. 

Construction :    Sailboats. 

Drawing:    Flags,  swords,  ships  on  the  ocean. 

The  story  of  Columbus's  visit  to  Queen  Isabella  may  be 
dramatized  thus: 

Courtier :  "There  is  a  man  outside  who  wishes  to  speak 
to  you." 

Queen  Isabella  (sitting  on  the  throne)  :   "Bid  him  come  in." 

(Columbus  enters.) 

Queen  Isabella:   "Well.  sir.  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Columbus:  "Oh,  Queen,  please  do  help  me.  I  wish  to 
cross  the  ocean.  I  know  I  can,  even  though  no  one  has  ever 
done  so  before.  I  am  not  afraid.  But  I  need  ships,  men  and 
money.     I  have  come  to  you  for  the  help." 

Queen  Isabella:  "If  you  gain  glory  for  Spain,  I  will 
help  you." 

Columbus:   "Yes,  I  will." 

Queen  Isabella :  "Well,  then,  here  is  the  money.  The  men 
and  ships  will  be  ready  for  you." 

Columbus :  "Thank  you.  Queen  Isabella ;  I  will  bring  back 
great  riches."     (Columbus  retires.) 


Readings  and  Other  Exercises  for  Columbus  D.\y. 

Many,  many  years  ago  a  boy  named  Christopher  Columbus 
was  born  in  Italy.  He  liked  to  play  around  the  wharves. 
There  he  could  see  the  big  ships  come  in.  The  sailors  told 
him  stories  of  other  countries.  Christopher  Columbus  could 
hardly  wait  to  be  a  man.  He  wanted  to  be  a  sailor  and  go  to 
these  countries  far  away. 

Christopher  Columbus  had  a  good  father  and  mother. 
They  were  poor  but  they  tried  to  give  Columbus  a  good  edu- 
cation. He  went  to  school  and  learned  to  read  and  write.  He 
also  learned  arithmetic,  drawing  and  geography.  He  liked 
geography  because  it  told  him  about  other  countries. 

Most  people  at  this  time  thought  the  earth  was  flat.  When 
Columbus  grew  up  he  thought  and  studied  so  much  about  the 
earth  that  he  thought  it  was  round.  He  told  the  people  about 
it.  But  they  laughed  at  him  and  said  he  was  crazy.  Now  we 
know  that  Columbus  was  right. 

There  was  a  rich  country  far  away  from  Europe.  Mer- 
chants liked  to  go  there  and  bring  home  fine  things.  But  they 
often  met  robbers  on  the  way,  for  it  was  a  long  journey. 
Columbus  thought  he  knew  a  shorter  way  of  getting  to  this 
country.  He  told  the  people,  but  no  one  would  give  him  ships 
to  go  on  this  journey. 

Columbus  went  to  another  country  called  Spain.  When 
the  King  and  Queen  heard  what  Columbus  said  they  sent  for 
him.  They  could  .scarcely  believe  him.  It  was  so  wonderful. 
The  Queen,  whose  name  was  Isabella,  said  that  she  would  give 
Columbus  the  ships,  even  if  she  had  to  sell  all  her  jewels. 

Queen  Isabella  sold  her  jewels  and  gave  Columbus  three 
ships.  These  ships  were  not  at  all  like  our  ships  today.  They 
were  small  and  not  very  safe.  They  had  sails  on  them. 
People  did  not  have  steamboats  in  those  days.  Even  the 
sailors  were  afraid  to  go  out  far  in  these  ships. 

After  the  sailors  had  gone  out  a  long  distance  some  of 
them  wanted  to  go  back.  They  were  afraid.  Columbus  said, 
"No,  we  must  go  on."  He  was  not  afraid.  He  had  plenty  of 
courage.  After  sailing  a  few  months  the  sailors  said  they 
would  throw  Columbus  overboard  if  he  did  not  turn  back. 
Columbus  said,  "If  we  don't  see  land  in  three  days,  I'll  turn 
back."  Soon  after  they  saw  birds  flying  around.  Then  they 
saw  a  light.  "Land !  land !"  they  cried.  Then  they  were 
happy. 

This  land  was  not  the  countrv  Columbus  set  out  to  reach. 
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It  was  a  bigger,  better  country.  It  was  America.  Columbus 
had  discovered  a  country  that  Europe  had  never  heard  of. 
Columbus  put  up  the  Spanish  flag.  That  showed  that  the  new 
country  belonged  to  Spain. 

When  Columbus  came  to  this  country  he  found  the  In- 
dians. They  were  frightened  at  the  ships.  They  thought 
they  were  big  birds.  When  Columbus  went  back  to  Spain  he 
took  a  few  Indians  with  him.  How  proud  the  King  and 
Queen  were  of  Columbus.  They  knew  that  he  was  very 
brave  and  courageous. 

Columbus  made  three  more  journeys  to  this  country.  At 
last  some  of  the  Spaniards  were  jealous  of  him.  They  said 
things  about  Columbus  that  were  not  true.  He  was  sent  to 
prison.  After  a  while  he  was  allowed  to  come  out.  He  died 
a  very  poor  man.  Columbus  never  knew  how  much  good  he 
did  by  finding  our  country.  We  do  know.  That  is  why  we 
celebrate  on  October  12,  for  that  is  the  day  that  Columbus  first 
reached  this  country.     We  call  it  "Columbus  Day." 

Construction :  Booklets.  Cover  design,  the  three  ships  of 
Columbus.  Drawings  of  Columbus  planting  Spanish  flag, 
Indians  looking  at  ships,  etc. 

Charts:  Pictures  and  postcards  on  Columbus  and  Colum- 
bus Day. 

The  Boy  Who  Loved  His  Geography. 

Let    other    folks    tell    of    mad    pranks    in    school; 

Of  idling  and  mischief  and  antics  free; 
We  speak  of  a  boy  who  obeyed  each  rule: 

The  boy  who  loved  his  geography. 

Chorus. 

Columbus,  Columbus;  yes,  that  was  his  name; 
He'd  rather  draw  maps  than  join  in  a  game; 
And  yet  he  was  strong  and  as  brave  as  could  be, 
The  boy  who  loved  his  geography. 

He  studied  each  lesson  most  eagerly; 

He  learned  of  each  country  and  longed  to  explore 
The  ocean  beyond,  and  new  wonders  see; 

Each  day  he  thought  of  it  more  and  more. 

Chorus:   Columbus,  etc. 

And  when  he  grew  older  he  went,  in  truth; 

And  in  exploration  he  found  his  joy; 
He  gave  us  our  new  world,  this  studious  youth. 

And  all  men  honor  the  name  of  the  boy. 

Chorus:    Columbus,  etc. 

Columbus. 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules ; 
Before  him  not  the  ghosts  of  shores. 

Before   him  only  shoreless   seas. 
The  good  mate  said :  "Now  must  we  pray. 

For,  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Admiral,  speak;  what  shall   I  say?" 

"Why,  say :  'Sail  on !  sail  on !  and  on !'  " 


"Aly  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day ; 

My  men  grow  ghastly,  wan   and  weak." 
The    stout    mate    thought    of    home;    a    spray 

Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"What   shall   I    say,   brave   Admiral,    say 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day: 

'Sail  on !  sail  on !  sail  on !  and  on.'  " 

They    sailed,    they    sailed;    then    spake    the    mate: 

"This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  tonight; 
He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait. 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  good  word ! 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 
The  words  leapt  like  a  leaping  sword: 

"Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And   peered   through   darkness.    Ah,   that   night 
Of  all  dark  night !    And  then  a  speck — 

A  light!    A  light!    A  light!    A  light! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled ! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world ;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson:  "On!  sail  on!" 

— Joaquin  Miller. 

Columbus. 

"God  helping  me,"  cried  Columbus, 

"Though  fair  or  foul  the  breeze, 
"I  will  sail  and  sail  till  I  find  the  land 

Beyond  the  western  seas!" 

So  an  eagle  might  leave  its  eyrie,  bent. 

Though  the  blue  should  bar, 
To  fold  its  wings  on  the  loftiest  peak 

Of  an  undiscovered  star! 

And  into  the  vast  and  void  abyss 

He  followed  the  setting  sun ; 
Nor  gulfs  nor  gales  could  fright  his  sails 

Till  the  wondrous  quest  was  done. 

But  oh !  the  weary  vigils. 

The  murmuring,  torturing  days, 
Till   the    Pinta's    guns,    and   the    shout    of    "Land !" 

Set  the  black  night  ablaze! 

Till  the  shore  lay  fair  as  Paradise 

In  morning's  balm  and  gold; 
And  a  world  was   won   from  the  conquered   deep. 

And  the  tale  of  the  ages  told ! 

— Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

Dramatiz.ation'. 

Characters  :  Columbus,  sailors.      Scene :  On  board  ship. 
Columbus:  "Here  we  are,  sailing  over  the  deep  ocean.     I 
have  no  map  to  guide  me,  but  I  must  sail  on." 

Sailor    (running   in,   kneeling  to   Columbus):    "Master,   I 
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have  been  sent  by  the  rest  of  the  sailors  to  beg  you  to  turn 
back.    We  are  afraid  to  go  farther." 

Columbus:    "Never;  we  must  go  on." 

Several  sailors  (rushing  in,  trembling)  :  "We  pray  you, 
turn  back.    We  are  afraid  of  the  deep  sea  monsters." 

Columbus :    "No." 

Another  group  of  sailors  come  in,  angry  and  terrified. 
"We  must  turn  back.  Our  food  will  give  out  and  we  shall 
starve." 

Columbus:   "Sail  on." 

Sailor  to  rest  of  sailors:  "We  are  strong.  Let  us  throw 
Columbus  into  the  sea.     Then  we  ourselves  can   sail  back." 

Columbus  (emphatically)  :   "We  shall  not  turn  back." 

Another  sailor  (rushing  in)  :  "We  must  be  near  land. 
A  branch  of  a  tree  just  floated  past  our  ship. 

All  crowd  around. 

One  of  sailors  (pointing)  :  "See,  there  is  a  bird  on  the 
mast  of  our  ship." 

All :  "It  is  true.  Land  must  be  near.  How  fortunate  that 
we  did  not  turn  back." 

Sailor  to  Columbus:  "Master,  you  must  forgive  us  for 
being  discouraged  so  easily." 

Columbus :  "You  have  been  brave  sailors  even  if  you  were 
frightened.    Come,  let  us  tell  the  others." 

History. 

The  first  Monday  in  September  is  chosen  as  Labor's 
Holiday.  People  work  all  year  'round,  but  on  that  day  every- 
one who  can  stops  work.  Labor  Day  is  a  day  of  rest  for  all. 
There  are  parades  in  some  cities  on  Labor  Day. 

Everyone  knows  that  we  cannot  live  unless  we  work.  If 
a  few  people  are  idle,  others  must  work  harder  to  do  their 
work  for  them.  We  respect  and  honor  the  people  who  work. 
We  do  not  respect  the  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  work.  It 
is  everyone's  duty  to  learn  to  support  himself.  No  one  can  be 
happy  when  he  depends  on  others  to  work  for  him. 

We  are  able  to  live  in  comfort,  happiness  and  safety  be- 
cause most  people  like  to  work.  What  would  the  world  be 
if  everyone  stopped  working?  We  would  not  have  any  cloth- 
ing or  food.  We  would  die.  So  we  see  that  "Labor  is  Life." 
People  do  not  think  that  labor  is  a  punishment.  They  think 
labor  is  their  dearest  friend.  It  is  a  great  magician.  Because 
of  good  hard  work,  men  have  changed  forests  into  cities. 
Thev  are  able  to  walk  over  rivers  by  way  of  bridges.  They 
are  able  to  talk  to  people  miles  away,  by  way  of  the  telephone. 
They  have  changed  barren  spots  of  land  into  beautiful  parks 
for  people  to  enjoy. 

The  reward  of  hard,  honest  work  is  happiness.  It  is  happi- 
ness for  the  person  who  works  and  happiness  for  all  others. 
If  everyone  worked  honestly  there  would  be  no  criminals.  All 
would  obey  the  laws  and  we  would  have  beautiful,  safe  and 
prosperous  cities. 


Construction'. 


Drawing : 


Busy  bee  and  honey-comb.  Drone  stung  to 
death  by  working  bees.  Making  mottoes  on  labor.  Pricking 
and  sewing  with  colored  worsted. 


Do  Your  Best. 

"Do   your  best,   and    leave   the    rest," 

'Tis  a  cheerful  maxim ; 
He   who  works   with  happy   zest 

Has  no  doubts  to  tax  him. 
Only  honest  strokes  are  made; 

Not  an  hour  is  wasted ; 
Glad  of  heart  and  unafraid, 

Labor's  joy  he's  tasted. 

"Do  your  best,  and  leave  the  rest," 

Cease    your    fret   and    worry : 
No  one  asks  a  surer  test. 

There's  no  need  of  hurry. 
Do  your  best  and  never  shirk; 

Patient  be,  and  willing; 
That's  the  only  way  to  work, 

Then  your  niche  you're  filling! 

"Do  your  best,  and  leave  the  rest," 

Humble  tho'  the  duty ; 
True  endeavor  makes  it  blest. 

Gilds  it  o'er  with  beaut)'. 
Greater  work  shall  come  to  you. 

Rich  rewards  elate  you ; 
Seize    the    present,    nobly    do 

Tasks  that  now  await  you. 

— Anthony  E.  Anderson. 

"Work   for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly; 
Work  for  some  hope,  be  it  ever  so  lowly; 
Work!  for  all  labor  is  noble  and  holy!" 
Heaven  is  blest  with  perfect  rest,  but  the  blessing  of  earth 
is  Toil.  —Van  Dyke. 

Idleness  is  disreputable  under  any  circumstances;  produc- 
tive of  no  good  even  when  unaccompanied  by  vicious  habits. 

— Washingto-n. 


L.-\ZY  Bones. 

I  know  a  little  lady, 

Her  name  is  Lazy  Bones ; 
Whene'er  she  has  a  task  to  do, 
You  hear  her  groan  and  grumble,  too, 

In  discontented  tones. 

She's  not  a  pleasant  lady; 

She  lolls  and  leans  and  yawns; 
She  never  enters  in  the  race, 
And  never  tries  to  win  a  place 

Except  among  the  pawns. 

I'm  sorry  for  this  lady. 

Her  pleasures  are  so  few ; 
She    doesn't    know    the    prize    is    gained. 
And  all  life's  noblest  joys  attained 

By  those  who  dare  and  do. 
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Toil. 

There's  a  never-dying  chorus 

Breaking  on  the  human  ea/, 
In  the  busy  town  before  us, 

Voices  loud,  and  deep,  and  clear. 
This   is    labor's    endless    ditty ; 

This  is  toil's  prophetic  voice, 
Sounding    through    the    town    and    city, 

Bidding  human  hearts  rejoice. 

Sweeter  than  the  poet's  singing 

Is  that  anthem  of  the  free ; 
Blither  is  the  anvil's  ringing 

Than  the  song  of  bird  or  bee. 
There's  a  glory  in  the  rattle 

Of    the    wheels    'mid    factory    gloom ; 
Richer  than  e'er  snatched   from  battle 

Or  the  trophies  of  the  loom. 

See  the  skillful   mason   raising 

Gracefully  yon  towering  pile ; 
Round  the  forge  and  furnace  blazing 

Stand  the  noble  men  of  toil. 
They  are  heroes  of  the  people, 

Who  the  wealth  of  nations  raise ; 
Every  dome,  and  spire,  and  steeple 

Raise  their  heads  in  labor's  praise. 

Glorious  men  of  truth  and  labor, 

Shepherds  of  the  human    fold, 
That  shall  lay  the  brand  and  saber 

With  the  barbarous  things  of  old. 
Priests  and  prophets  of  creation, 

Bloodless  heroes  in  the  fight. 
Toilers    for    the    world's    salvation, 

Messengers  of  peace  and  light. 

Speed    the    plow    and    speed    the    harrow ; 

Peace  and  plenty  send  abroad ; 
Better  far  the  spade  and  barrow 

Than  the  cannon  or  the  sword. 
Each  invention,  each  improvement. 

Renders    weak    oppression's    rod ; 
Every  sign  and  every  movement 

Brings  us  nearer  truth  and   God. 

Our  business  in  life  is  not  to  get  ahead  of  other  people, 
but  to  get  ahead  of  ourselves.  To  break  our  own  record,  to 
outstrip  our  yesterdays  by  todays,  to  bear  our  trials  more  beau- 
tifully than  we  ever  dreamed  we  could,  to  do  our  work  with 
more  force  and  a  finer  finish  than  ever — this  is  the  true  idea — 
to  get  ahead  of  ourselves." 

— Maltbic  D.  Babcock. 

Work. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work; 

Let  him   ask   no  other  blessedness.  — Carlyle. 

No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose  work 
Is  not  born  with  him ;  there  is  always  work 


And  tools  to  work  withal  for  those  who  will ; 

And  blessed  are  the  homy  hands  of  toil.  — Lowell. 

"Work,  work  with  all  your  might, 

Never  be  idle  from  morn  till  night ; 

For  nothing  in  all  the  world  can  compare 

With  honest  labor  free  from  care." 

Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ! 

Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly ! 

Labor !    All   labor  is  noble   and   holy ; 

Let  thy  great  deed  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 

— Fanny  S.  Osgood. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With    a    heart    for    any    fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.  — Longfellow. 

I  am  glad  a  task  to  me  is  given, 

To  labor  at  day  by  day ; 
For   it   brings   me   health,   and   strength,   and   hope. 

And  I  cheerfully  learn  to  say — 
"Head,  you  may  think ;  Heart,  you  may  feel ; 

But,  Hand,  you  should  work  alway." 

— L.  M.  Alcott. 

Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  labor ;  nothing  is  ever 
to  be  obtained  without  it.  — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

No  one  can  neglect  his  own  work  without  injuring  some 
one  else  directly  or  indirectly.  — Marian  Harland. 

Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all  easy ;  he 
that  riseth  late  must  trot  all  day  and  shall  scarcely  overtake 
his  business  at  night,  while  lazziness  travels  so  slowly  that 
poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  — Franklin. 

Labor  D.\y  Quot.\tions. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  attempting  many  things  to  do 
them  all  well.  —Zenophon. 

The  man  who  seeks  one  thing  in  life,  and  but  one. 
May  hope  to  achieve  it  before  life  is  done; 
But  he  who  seeks  all  things,  wherever  he  goes. 
Only  reaps  from  the  hopes  which  around  him  he  sows, 


A  harvest  of  barren  regrets. 


-Ozven  Meredith. 


When  the  ancients  said  that  a  work  begun  was  half  done, 
they  meant  that  we  ought  to  take  the  utmost  pains  in  every 
undertaking  to  make  a  good  beginning.  — Polybius. 

Work  is  healthy ;  you  can  hardly  put  more  upon  a  man 
than  he  can  bear.  It  is  not  work  that  kills  men,  it  is  worry. 
Worry  is  rust  upon  the  blade.  — Beecher. 


Hard    workers   are    usually    honest, 
above  temptation. 


Industry    lifts    them 
— Bovee. 


The  lottery  of  honest  labor,  drawn  by  time,  is  the  only  one 
whose  prizes  are  worth  taking  up  and  carrying  home. 

— Theodore  Parker. 
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Rest  is  sweet  after  strife. 

Rest  is  not  quitting  the  busy  career ; 
Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  its  sphere. 


-Ozcen  Meredith. 


-John  Dzcight. 


Joy  to  the  Toiler  I — him  that  tills 

The  fields  with  plenty   crowned ; 
Him   with   the   woodman's   a.xe   that   thrills 

The  wilderness  profound : 
Ilim  that  all  day  doth  sweating  bend 

in  the  fierce  furnace  heat; 
And  her  whose  cunning  fingers  tend 

On  loom  and  spindle  fleet ! 

— Ben  jam  in  Hathaii'ay. 

No  man  is  born  into  the  world  who'-e  work 
Is  not  born  with  him  ;  there  is  always  work, 

.\nd  tools  to  work  withal,   for  those  who  will ; 
And   blessed   are   the   horn\'   hands   of  toil ! 

— Lozueil. 

"Labor  is  worship!"  the  robin   is  singing; 
"Labor  is  worship !"  the  wild  bee  is  ringing. 

— Mrs.  Francis  S.  Osgood. 

I  call  upon  those  whom  I  address  to  stand  up  for  the 
nobility  of  labor.  It  is  Heaven's  great  ordinance  for  human 
improvement.  Let  not  that  ordinance  be  broken  down.  Toil, 
either  of  the  brain,  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  hand,  is  the  only 
true  manhood,  the  only  true  nobility. 

— Rev.  On'ille  Dewey. 

If  it  were  not  for  labor,  men  neither  could  eat  so  much, 
nor  relish  so  pleasantly,  nor  sleep  so  soundly,  nor  be  so  health- 
ful, nor  so  useful,  so  strong  nor  so  patient,  so  noble  nor  so 
untempted.  — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Be  aware,  therefore,  that  every  man  is  worth  just  so  much 
as  the  things  are  worth  about  which  he  busies  himself. 

— Marcns  Antonius. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work ;  let  him  ask  no  other 
blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life  purpose ;  he  has  found  it 
and  will  follow  it.  — Carlyle. 

What  is  there  that  is  illustrious,  that  is  not  also  attended 
by  labor?  — Cicero. 

The  gods  give  nothing  reall\  good  and  beautiful  without 
labor  and  diligence.  — Xenophon. 

A  sacred  burden  is  the  life  ye  bear. 
Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly, 
Stand  up  and  walk  beneath   it   steadfastly, 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin. 
But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win. 

— Frances  Anne   Kemhlc. 

Work  is  no  disgrace,  but  idleness  is  a  disgrace. 

— Hipparch\is. 


He  who  would  eat  the  kernel  must  crack  the  shell. 

— Plant  us. 

Life  is  accustomed  to  give  nothing  to  man  without  a  world 
of  toil.  —Horace. 

It  is  not  with  saying  "Honey,  honey,"  that  sweetness  wil! 
come  into  the  mouth.  — Shakespeare. 


PROGRAMS     1A-2B 
lA. 


These  programs  had  to  be  made  to  fit  a  four-hour  day 
schedule.  Therefore  not  so  much  time  could  be  given  to  all 
the  subjects  as  is  supposed  to  be.  Time  has  been  taken  from 
the  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene  work,  from  the  Opening 
Exercises  and  from  the  Drawing  work. 


I. 


Time. 


Monday. 


2:15—2:45 


12  :35 — 1 :45     Lunch  Period 
1 :45— 2 :00     Nature 
2:00—2:15     Physical  Train- 
ing. 
Sight  Words, 

Reading. 
Music 
2:55 — 3:L5     Penmanship 

(Seat  Work) 
3:15 — 3:45     Drawing 


2:45- 


:.i.'5 


Time.  Monday. 

10:35—10:45     Opening 

Exercises 
10:45—10:50     Hygiene 
10 :50— 1 1 :10     Mathematics 
11:10—11:25     Penmanship 

(Blackboard) 
11:25—11:35     Phonics 
11:35—11:40     Recess 
11:40—12:10     Sight    Words, 

Reading 
12:10—12:20     Memory 
12:20 — 12:35     Language 

The  above  program  is  suited  to  Thursday.  Making  the 
following  changes  it  is  suited  to  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday : 

Time.  Tuesday.  Time.  Friday. 

,':1S— 3:45     Reading  to  class      1:4.5—2:00     Language 

Time.  Wednesday.  2  :45 — 2  :55    Oral  Composition 

2:55 — 3:15     I-anguage  3:15 — 3:45     Reading  to  class 

3:1.5 — 3:45     Sewing 

Time  Schedule— 10:35,  12:35.  1 :45,  3:45.     (Total,  1,200.) 

Opening  Exercises,  50.  Physical  Training,  125 :  Recess,  25  ; 
Hygiene,  25  ;  Physical  Training,  75  ;  Games,  — .  English,  5?0r 
Phonics.  50;  Language,  35;  Oral  Composition,  85;  Reading, 
360;  Memor\-.  50.  Music,  40.  Nature.  60.  Sewing,  30. 
Drawing,  60.    Penmanship,  155.     Mathematics,  100. 


II. 


Time. 
8:30—  8:40 

8:40—  8:45 
8 :45—  9 :05 
9:05—  9:15 
9:15—  9:30 


Monday. 
Opening 

Exercises 
Hygiene 
Mathematics 
Memory 
Penmanship 


1  nne. 

*h40— 10:00 

10:00—10:30 

10:30—10:35 
10:35—10:50 


Monday. 
Drawing 
Sight    Words, 

Reading 
Recess. 
Physical 

Training 


( Blackboard )      1 0  :50— 1 1  m     Camcs 


9:.TO—  9:40     Phonics 


1 1  :C0— 12  :40     Lunch  Period 
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12:40—12:55     Penmanship  1:15—1:45 

(Seat  Work) 

12 :55—  1 :05     Language  1 :45—  2 :00 

1:05—1:15     Music  2:00—2:10 


Sight  Words, 
Reading 

Nature 

Oral  Composi- 
tion 


The  above  program  is  suited  to  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
Making  the  following  changes  it  is  suited  to  Wednesday  and 
Friday : 


Time. 
9:15—  9:30 

9:30—10:00 

12:40—12:55 

1 :45—  2 :00 

2:00—  2:10 


Wednesday. 

Oral  Composi- 
tion 

Sewing 

Language 

Oral  Composi- 
tion 

Reading  to 
class 


Time. 
9:40—10:00 

12:40—12:55 


Friday. 
Oral  Composi- 
tion 
Language 


Time  Schedule— 8 :30,  11:00,  12:40,  2:10.  (Total,  1,200.) 
Opening  Exercises,  50.  Physical  Training,  175  :  Hygiene, 
25 ;  Recess,  25 ;  Physical  Training,  75,  Games,  50.  English, 
570 :  Phonics,  40 ;  Oral  Composition,  90 ;  Language,  80 ;  Read- 
ing, 310;  Memory,  50.  Penmanship,  105.  Alathematics,  100. 
Music,  50.    Sewing,  30.    Drawing,  60.    Nature,  60. 


III. 


The  following  program  is  sui 
Tiood  where  a  foreign  element 
given  to  English  work.    Drawin 


Time. 
8:30—  8:40 


40- 

45- 

55- 


9:15— 
9:25— 


8:45 

8:55 
9:15 

9:25 
9:55 


9:55—10:10 

10:10—10:20 
10:20—10:30 


Monday. 

Opening 
Exercises 

Hygiene 

Language 

Penmanship 
(Seat  Work) 

Music 

Sight    Words, 
Reading 

Oral  Composi- 
tion 

Phonics 

Nature 


ted  to  a  lA  class 
predominates. 

g  is  omitted : 

Time. 
10:30—10:35 
10:35—10:50 

10:50—11:00 

11:00—12:40 

12:40—  1:00 

1:00—  1:10 

1:10—  1:40 

1:40—  1:50 
1:50—  2:10 


in  a  neighbor- 
More  time  is 

Monday. 
Recess 
Physical 

Training 
Games 

Lunch    Period 
]\Iathematics 
Language 
Sight    Words, 

Reading 
Memory 
Penmanship 
(Blackboard) 


The  above  program  is  suited  to  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
Making  the  following  changes  it  is  suited  to  Wednesday  and 
Friday : 


Time.  Friday. 

1 :00— 1  :10     Nature 
1 :50— 2:10    Reading  to  class 


Time.  Wednesday. 

1:10—1:40     Sewing 
1:00—2:10     Reading 

Time  Schedule— 8 :30,  11:00,  12:40,  2:10.  (Total,  1,200.) 
Opening  Exercises,  50.  Physical  Training,  175:  Recess, 
25;  Hygiene,  25;  Games,  50;  Physical  Training,  75.  English, 
575:  Phonics,  50;  Oral  Composition,  75;  Language,  90; 
Memory,  50;  Reading,  310.  Music,  50.  Nature,  60.  Pen- 
manship, 160.    Sewing,  30.    Drawing,  — .     Mathematics,  100. 

IV. 

The  following  program  may  be  used  in  any  regular  lA 
class: 


Time.              Monday.  Time.              Monday. 

9  -oo—  9 :  10     Opening  1 1 :20— 1 1 :30    Oral  Composi- 

Exercises  tion 

9.10—9:15     Hygiene  11:30—1:00    Lunch   Period 

9:15—9:25     Phonetics  1:00—1:20     Penmanship 

9:25—  9:45     Mathematics  (Seat  Work) 

9:45_10:05     Penmanship  1:20—  1:30     Music 

(Blackboard)  1:30—  1:45     Sight    Words, 

10:05—10:15     Memory  Reading 

10:15—10:30    Nature  1:45—2:00     Physical 

10:30 — 10:35     Recess  Training 

10:35—10:50     Language  2:00—2:30    Drawing 
10:50—11:20     Sight    Words, 
Reading 
The  above  program  is  suited  to  Wednesday.    Making  the 
following   changes    it    is    suited    to    Tuesday,    Thursday    and 
Friday : 


Friday. 
Language 
Oral  Composi- 
tion 
Sewing 

(Total,  1,200.) 


Time.  Tues.,  Thurs.  Time. 

9:45—10:05     Oral  Composi-      10:15—10:30 

tion  1:00—  1:20 

1 :30 —  1 :45     Language 

2:00—  2:30     Sight  Words,        2:00—  2:30 

Reading 

Time  Schedule— 9 :00,  11:30,  1:00,  2:30. 

Opening  Exercises,  50.     Physical  Training,   125 :    Recess, 

25  ;  Physical  Training,  75  ;  Game,  — ;  Hygiene,  25.     English, 

585:    Phonics,  50;  Oral  Composition,   110;  Language,   120; 

Reading,  255 ;  Memory,  50.    Music,  50.    Sewing,  30.    Nature, 

60.    Drawing,  60.    Penmanship,  140.    Mathematics,  100. 

IB. 
The  following  program  may  be  used  in  a  IB  class: 

I. 


Time. 
8:30—  8:40 

8 :40—  8 :50 

8 :50—  9 :00 

9:00—  9:10 
9:10—  9:20 
9 :20—  9 :40 
9:40—10:00 
10:00—10:30 


IMonday. 
Opening 

Exercises 
Oral 

Mathematics 
Written 

Mathematics 
Memory 
Language 
Penmanship 
Drawing 
Sight    Words, 
Reading 


Time. 
10:30—10:35 
10:35—10:50 

10:50—11:00 
11:00—12:40 
12:40—12:45 
12:45—12:55 
12:55—  1:05 
1:05—  1:15 
1 :15—  1 :45 


1:45—  2:00 
2:00—  2:10 
This  program  fits  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
day  and  Friday  making  the  following  changes : 


Time. 
9:10^  9:40 
9 :40— 10 :00 
10:00—10:30 
1 :45—  2 :00 
2:00—  2:10 


Wednesday. 

Reading 

Language 

Sewing 

Language 


Time. 
9:40—10:00 
2:00—  2:10 


Monday. 
Recess 
Physical 

Training 
Games 

Lunch   Period 
Hygiene 
Spelling 
Phonetics 
Music 
Sight    Words, 

Reading 
Nature 
Language 
It  fits  Wednes- 

Friday. 
Language 
Reading  to 
class 


Reading  to 
class 
Time  Schedule— 8 :30,  11:00,  12:40,  2:10.     Total  minutes, 
1,200. 

Opening  Exercises,  50.    Physical  Training,  175 :   Hygiene, 
25 :  Physical  Training,  75 ;  Recess,  25 ;  Game,  50.     English, 
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595:  Phonics,  50;  Memory,  50;  Spelling,  50;  Reading,  320; 
Oral  Composition,  55 ;  Language,  70.  Music,  SO.  Nature,  60. 
Mathematics,  100.  Penmanship,  80.  Sewing,  30.  Drawing, 
60.    Total  minutes,  1,200. 

II. 

The  following  program  is  suited  to  a  neighborhood  where  a 
foreign  element  predominates.  More  time  is  given  to  English 
work.    Drawing  is  omitted  : 


This    program    fits    Wednesday.      Making    the    following 
changes  it  fits  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday: 


Time. 
8:30—  8:40 

8 :40—  8 :45 
8:45—  8:55 
8:55—  9:15 
9:15—  9:25 
9 :25—  9 :45 
9 :45—  9 :55 
9:55—10:10 

10:10—10:20 
10:20—10:30 
10:30—10:35 


Monday. 

Opening 
Exercises 

Hygiene 

Language 

Penmanship 

Sight  Words 

Reading 

Music 

Oral  Composi- 
tion 

Phonetics 

Nature 

Recess 


Time. 
10:35—10:50 

10:50—11:00 
11:00—12:40 
12:40—12:50 

12:50—  1:00 


GO—  1:10 
10—  1:20 
20—  1:40 
40--  1  :S0 
50—  2:10 


Monday. 
Physical 

Training 
Games 

Lunch    Period 
Oral 

Mathematics 
Written 

Mathematics 
IM  emery 
Sight  Words 
Reading 
Spelling 
Language 


The  above  program  is  suited  to  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
Making  the  following  changes  it  is  suited  to  Wednesday  and 
Friday : 


Time. 
1 :10— 1 :40 
1:50—2:10 


Wednesday. 
Sewing 
Reading 


Time. 
1 :40— 1 :50 
1:50—2:10 


Friday. 
Nature 
Reading  to  class 


Time  Schedule— 8:30,  11:00,  12:40,  2:10.     (Total,  1,200.) 
Opening  Exercises,  50.    Mathematics,  100.    English,  635 : 

Phonics,  50;  Memory,  50;  Spelling,  40;  Oral  Composition,  75; 

Language,   170;  Reading,  310.     Physical  Training,  etc.,   175: 

Recess,  25;  Game,  50;  Hygiene,  25;  Physical  Training,  75. 

Music,    50.      Penmanship,    100.      Drawing,   — .      Sewing,   30. 

Nature,  60. 

III. 

The  following  program  may  be  used  in  any  regular  IB 
class : 


Time. 

Monday. 

Time. 

Monday. 

9:00_  9:10 

Opening 

10:50—11:20 

Sight    Words, 

Exercises 

Reading 

9:10—  9:15 

Hygiene 

11 

20—11 

30 

Spelling 

9:15—  9:25 

Memory 

11 

30—  1 

00 

Lunch    Period 

9:25—  9:50 

Mathematics 

1 

00—  1 

20 

Penmanship 

9:50^10:05 

Phonics 

1 

20—  1 

30 

Music 

10:05—10:15 

Language 

1 

30—  1 

45 

Physical 

10:15—10:30 

Nature 

Training 

10:30—10:35 

Recess 

1:45—  2:00 

Reading 

10:35—10:50 

Oral  Composi- 

2:00— 2:30 

Drawing 

tion 

Time.  Friday. 

2 :0O— 2 :30     Sewing 


Time.  Tues.,  Thurs. 

1 :45— 2  :00     Language 
2:0(^2:30     Sight    Words, 
Reading 

Time  Schedule— 9 :00,  11:30,  1:00,  2:30.     (Total,  1,200.) 

Opening  Exercises,  50.  Mathematics,  125.  Physical  Train- 
ing, 125:  Recess,  25;  Hygiene,  25;  Physical  Training,  75; 
Games,  — .  English,  585:  Phonics,  75;  Spelling,  50;  Oral 
Composition  and  Language,  155;  Reading,  225;  Memory,  50. 
Music,  50.  Penmanship,  100.  Drawing,  60.  Sewing,  30. 
Nature.  75. 


IV. 


Time. 
10:35—10:45 

10:45—10:55 

10:55—11:05 

11:05—11:15 
11:15—11:25 
11:25—11:35 
11:35—11:40 
11:40—12:10 


Monday. 


Opening 

E.xercises 
Oral 
Mathematics 

Written 

^Mathematics 
Spelling 
Memory 
Phonics 
Recess 

Sight    Words, 
Reading 


Time.  Monday. 

12:10—12:20     Physical 

Training 


12:20—12:35 

12:35—  1:45 

1 :45—  2 :00 

2:00—  2:15 

2:15—  2:45 

2:45—  2:55 
2:55—  3:15 


Language 

Lunch   Period 

Nature 

Games 

Sight    Words,- 

Reading 
Jklusic 
Penmanship' 


3:15—  3:20     Hygiene 
3  :20  3  :45 — Drawing 


The  above  program  fits  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Making 
the  following  changes  it  is  suited  to  Wednesday  and  Friday; 

Time.  Wednesday.  Time.  Friday. 

3:15 — 3:45     Sewing  1:45 — 2:00  Language 

3 : 1 5 — 3 :30  Language 

3 :30 — 3 :45  Reading  to  class 

Time  Schedule— 10:35,  12:35,  1:45,  3:45.  (Total,  1,200.) 
Opening  Exercises,  50.  Physical  Training,  165 :  Recess, 
25;  Physical  Training,  50;  Hygiene,  15;  Game,  75.  English, 
570:  Phonics,  50;  Language,  15;  Oral  Composition,  75;  Read- 
ing, 330;  Memory,  50;  Spelling,  50.  Music,  50.  Nature,  60. 
Sewing,  30.  Drawing,  75.  Penmanship,  100.  Mathematics,. 
100. 

2A. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  the  class  room  work  is  the 
program.  A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  class  work  de- 
pends upon  the  order  of  subjects  and  the  time  given  to  each. 
In  some  sections  where  the  foreign  element  predominates  more 
time  should  be  given  to  the  English  work.  In  other  sections 
where  the  children  are  from  homes  in  which  English  is  well 
spoken,  less  time  may  be  given  to  reading,  and  so  forth,  and 
more  time  to  arithmetic  or  penmanship. 
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Time. 
9 :30—  9 :45 

9 :45—  9 :55 

9:55—10:00 

10:00—10:10 


Teachers    Monographs 


10:10—10:25 

10:25—10:30 
10:30—10:40 


10  :40- 
10  :45- 


-10:45 
-11:05 


11:05—11:25 
11:25—11:45 

11:45—11:55 
11:55—12:15 


Opening 
Exercises 

Hygiene 

(4  days) 
Tables  (Fri.) 
Memory 

(4  days) 
Spelling  (Fri.) 
Music    (Mon., 
Tues.,  Wed.) 
Spelling 

(Tliurs.) 
Phonetics 

(Fri.) 
Physical 

Training 
Recess 

Oral 

Arithmetic 

Phonetics 
Oral  Composi- 
tion 
Penmanship 
Preparatory 
Reading 
Teach  Spelling 
Language 
(Mon.  and  Wed.) 
Oral  Composi- 
tion   (Tues. 
and  Thurs. ) 
Written 

Arithmetic 


12  :30— 12  :40 


12  :4a 
1:40- 


1:40 
2:00 


Time. 
12:15—12:30     Written 

Arithmetic 
(4  days) 
Spelling  (Fri.) 
Tables  (Mon., 
Tues.,  Wed.) 
Study  (Thurs.) 
Reading  (Fri.) 
Lunch  Hour 
Nature  (Mon., 
Tues.,  Wed.) 
Reading 

(Thurs.) 
Library  (Fri.) 
Games 

(4  days) 
Study  (Fri.) 
Reading 

(4  days) 
2:10— 2:40  Read- 
ing (Fri.) 
Drawing 

( Mon.    and 
Tues.) 
Sewing  (Wed.) 

2:30—2:40     Music  (Thurs.) 

Tables  (Fri.) 
2:40—3:10     Drawing   (^Thurs.) 
2  :40— 2  :4S     Phonetics  )  r^- 
2:45-3:15     Reading    J     "' 
3:00—  3:25     Reading 

(Mon.,  Tues., 
Wed.) 

^f''l«  I  Thurs. 
Study  5 

Study       _    (p^j^ 


2:00—  2:10 


2:10—  2:30 


2:30—  3:00 


3:10-3:20 
3  :20— 3  :30 
3:10—3:20 
3  :20— 3  :30 


.A.rithmetic  ■ 


3:30 


Study    (Mon., 
Tues.,  Wed.) 


Time. 
10:20—10:35 


10:35—10:45 
10:45—11:00 

11:00—11:20 

11:20—11:40 
11:40—11:50 


Time. 
9:00—  9:15 

0:15-  9:25 


Opening 

Exercises 
Oral 

Arithmetic 


Time. 

9 :25—  9 :45 


9:45- 

10:05- 


-10:05 
-10:20 


Preparatory 
Reading 
Penmanship 
Recess 


Nature 

(4  days) 
Language 

(1  day) 
Spelling 
Physical 

Training 
Oral  Composi- 
tion 
Reading 
Music 

(4  days) 
Hygiene 

(Iday) 
Phonetics 


Time. 
1:00—  1:20 


1:20—  1:50 
1 :50—  2 :20 


2:20—  2:50 
2:50—  3:00 


Oral  Composi- 
tion (4  days) 
Library 

(Iday) 
Reading 
Drawing 

(4  days) 
Sewing  (1  day) 
Written    • 

Arithmetic 
Language 

(3  days) 
Hygiene 

(Iday) 
Game  (1  day) 


11:50—12:00 

Time  Schedule — 

Opening  Exercises,  75 ;  Arithmetic,  200 ;  Penmanship,  100 ; 
Nature,  60;  Drawing,  120;  Sewing,  30;  Music,  40:  Physical 
Training,  185  ;  Enghsh,  690.     Total,  1,500. 

2B. 
L 
This  program  is  for  a  foreign  district.     Less  time  is  given 
to  drawing  and  more  to  English : 


Time. 
9 :30—  9  :45     Opening 

Exercises 
9:45—9:50     Memory 

(4  days) 
9:50—10:00     Hygiene 

(4  days) 
9:45—10:00     Nature  (Fri.) 
10:00—10:10     Tables 


(Fri.) 

Note. — The  "sitting  up  drills'"  are  to  be  taken  at  10  a.  m., 
1 1  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.,  the  two  minutes  for  which,  are  taken  from 
the  subjects  taught  at  those  times. 

This  program  for  2A  grade  may  be  used  in  section  where 
the  foreign  element  does  not  predominate. 

Time  Schedule — 

Opening  Exercises,  75.  Physical  Training,  180 :  Hygiene, 
40;  Games,  40;  Physical  Training,  75:  Recess,  25.  English, 
740:  Spelling  and  Dictation,  80;  Language,  40;  Phonetics,  40; 
Oral  Composition,  140;  Library,  20;  Study,  50;  Reading,  350: 
Memory,  20.  Penmanship,  100.  Arithmetic,  185.  Nature, 
60.  Drawing,  90.  Sewing,  30.  Music,  40.  Total,  1,500 
minutes. 

The  following  program  may  be  used  in  a  foreign  section. 
Grade  2A. 


10:10—10:25 

10:25—10:30 
10:30—10:40 


10:40—10:50 


10:50—11:00 
11:00—11:20 
11:20—11:40 

11:40—12:00 


Physical 
Training 

Recess 

Oral 

Arithmetic 

(4  days) 

Rapid  Drill 

(Iday) 
Phonetics 

(4  days) 
Oral 

Arithmetic 
(Iday) 
Spelling 
Penmanship 
Preparatory 
Reading 


Time. 

12:00-- 12:20     Language 

(2''days) 

Written 

Composition 

(Iday) 

Library 

(Iday) 

Reading 

Music 

(4  days) 

Game  (1  day) 

Reading 

(4  days) 

40—1:50     Study] 
50—2 :00    Game  [  Fri. 
00—2:10    Game  J 
10—  2:25     Dictation 

(2  days) 
Nature 

(3  days) 
Arithmetic 
Drawing 

(3  days) 

Sewing 

(Iday) 

40—2:50    Game      1 
50—3:00     Study      [Fri. 
00—3:30    Reading; 


12:20—12:30 
12:30—12:40 


1:40—  2:10 


2 :25—  2 :40 
2:40—  3:10 


Oral  Composi-       3:10 —  3:30     Reading 

tion  (4  days) 

Time  Schedule — 

Opening  Exercises,  75.  Arithmetic,  185.  Penmanship,  100. 
Nature,  60.  Drawing,  90.  Sewing.  30.  Music,  40.  Physical 
Trainins^,  180.    English.  740.     Total.  1,500. 


Teachers    Monographs 
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day 


II. 
This  program  is  for  a  regular  2B  Grade.     Maximum  time 
given  to  Drawing  and  Music ;  minimum  time  to  Arithmetic 
and  English : 

Time.  Time. 

9:00—9:15     Opening  11:45—12:00     Music 

Exercises  (3  days) 

9:15 —  9:25     Oral  f  11:45— 11:50    Oral  Composition 

Arithmetic  11:50-12:00    Game'^o'day) 

'>:25 —  9:45     Spelling   and  l  Arithmetic (1  day) 

Dictation  1  :00 —  1  :30     Reading 

9 :45_  9 :55     Phonics  1  -^0—  2  :C0    Drawing 
9:55—10:15     Oral  Coraposi-  (4  days) 

tion  Sewing  (1  day) 

10:15—10:30     Recess  2:00—  2:10     Physical 
10:30—10:45     Nature  Training 

(4  days)  2:10 —  2:40     Arithmetic 
Music  (1  day)  (4  days) 

10:45—11:05     Penmanship  j2:10-2:30    Written         1 

"^  <  Composition  >  1  ( 

11:05 — 11:25     Preparatory  (.2:30—2:40    Study  J 

Reading  2  :40 —  2 :50     Hygiene 

11:25—11:45     Language  (4  days) 

(2  days)  Study  (1  day) 

Written  2:50—3:00     Study  (2days) 

Cbmposition  Library 

(3  days)  (2  days) 

Game  (1  day) 
Time  Schedule — 

Opening  Exercises,  7S.  Arithmetic,  180.  Physical  Train- 
ing, 185.  Drawing,  120.  Sewing,  30.  Nature,  60.  Penman- 
ship, 100.    Music,  60.    English,  690.    Total,  1,500. 

III. 

This  program  is  suitable  for  an  E  2B  Class  having  no 
Drawing  periods  and  800  minutes  in  English: 

Time.  Time. 

9:30—9:45     Opening  12:30—12:40     Study 

Exercises  1:40 —  2:10     Reading 

9:45_  9:50     Hygiene  2:10—2:30     Oral  Composi- 

9:50—10:00    Tables  tion 

10:00—10:10     Phonetics  2:30—  2:50     Written 

10:10—10:20     Physical  Coiuposition 

Training  (2  days) 

10:20—10:30     Recess  Spelling  and 

10:30—11:00     Reading  Dictation 

1 1  :00— 1 1 :20     Penmanship  (2  days) 

11:20 — 11:50     Arithmetic  (2:30—3:00    Sewing  d  day) 
11  :.=;0— 12:10     Spelling  and 
Dictation 

(2  days)        f  2:50-3:10    Language  (1  day) 
[11:50—12:00     Memory  (2  days)        -13:10— 3:20     Reading  (1  day) 
•j  Hvgiene  (1  day)         [3:10—3:30    Library  (1  day) 


3:00—3:20     Language  (1  day) 
2:50—  3:20     Reading 

(3  days) 


112:00—12:10    Music  (3  davs) 
12:10—12:30    Game  (2  days) 
Nature 

(3  days) 
Time  Schedule — 

Opening,  50.  .'\rithmetic,  200.  Sewing.  30.  Nature,  60. 
Music.  40.  Physical  Training,  220.  English,  800.  Penman- 
ship, 100.    Total,  1,500. 


3:20—  3:30     Hygiene 

(2  days) 
Tables  (1  day) 
Music  (1  day) 


History — Indian  Life. 

When  Columbus  came  to  this  country  with  his  men  he 
found  Indians  here.  The  Indians  were  red  men.  Some  were 
very  fierce  and  cruel.  They  lived  in  tents.  They  called  their 
tents  wigwams.  The  Indians  could  take  their  wigwams  down 
easily.  They  were  made  of  long  poles  which  met  at  the  top. 
These  poles  were  covered  with  skins  or  blankets. 

The  Indian  women  were  called  squaws.  They  did  all  the 
hard  work.  They  did  all  the  planting  and  cared  for  the 
homes.  The  men  went  off  to  hunt  and  fish  and  build  canoes. 
The  Indians  had  no  tables  or  chairs.  They  sat  on  the  floor. 
They  had  no  beds.     They  slept  on  mats  on  the  floor. 

The  Indians  wore  clothes  made  of  skins  of  animals.  The 
Indian  men  killed  the  animals  when  they  went  out  hunting. 
The  squaws  sewed  the  clothes.  Indians  wore  a  great  many 
beads  and  feathers.  They  liked  bright  colors.  They  wore 
soft  slippers  called  moccasins.     They  were  made  of  deer  skin. 

The  Indians  had  no  schools.  They  could  not  learn  to  read 
and  write.  But  the  children  did  have  to  learn  to  work.  The 
boys  went  with  their  fathers  and  learned  to  hunt  and  fish  and 
build  canoes.  The  girls  stayed  at  home  with  their  mothers 
and  learned  to  plant,  sew,  weave  and  take  care  of  the  wigwam. 

An  Indian  baby  was  called  a  papoose.  The  papooses  were 
strapped  in  cradles.  The  cradle  was  lined  with  skins  to  make 
it  nice  and  soft.  When  the  squaw  traveled  she  carried  the 
papoose  on  her  back.  On  pleasant  days  the  squaw  hung  the 
cradle  on  a  tree.  Then  the  papoose  was  rocked  to  sleep  by  the 
gentle  breeze. 

Indians  were  very  cruel  in  war.  They  used  bows,  arrows 
and  tomahawks.  Their  bows  were  made  with  sinews  of  the 
deer.  Their  arrows  were  made  of  sharpened  bones  or  stones. 
Their  tomahawks  were  like  our  axes.  The  Indians  painted 
their  faces  and  danced  wild  war  dances.  They  were  often 
very  brave  in  battle. 

Many  Indians  were  kind  to  the  white  men  who  came  to 
this  country.  But  if  a  white  man  tried  to  steal  from  them,  the 
Indians  could  be  very  cruel.  If  a  white  man  did  a  kindness 
for  an  Indian,  the  red  man  never  forgot  it.  He  would  be  the 
white  man's  friend  forever.  He  would  even  risk  his  life  for 
his  new  friend. 

The  forest  was  the  home  of  the  Indians.  They  knew  the 
calls  of  all  the  birds  and  animals.  Indians  were  so  well  trained 
that  they  could  hear  and  see  a  great  way  off.  An  Indian  could 
put  his  ear  to  the  ground  and  tell  who  was  coming,  even  when 
this  person  was  far  away. 


Construction. 

Models  in  clay  of  tomahawks,  wigwams,  moccasins,  ca- 
noes, etc. 

Booklets:  Title,  "Indian  Life,"  on  cover.  Leaflets,  draw- 
ings of  wigwams,  canoes.  Indian  squaw  rocking  cradle  hung 
on  trees,  Indian  aiming  bow  and  arrow,  Indian  with  deer 
across  shoulder,  etc. 

Dressing  of  dolls  in  Indian  costume. 

Illustration  of  short  stanzas  froiri  Hiawatha.  Writing  of 
stanzas  below  illustration. 
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hers    Monographs 


Details  of  Work  in  Civics— 1A-8B 

BASED  ON  THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  CIVICS 


NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  SYLLABUS 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 

Introductory  Note. 
In  teaching  civics  the  aim  should  be  to  train  for  citizen- 
ship.   Good  citizenship  depends  not  so  much  on  a  knowledge 
of   the   governmental    forms    of    a    community    as    upon    the 


the  people  individually  and  collectively,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  citizen,  young  or  old,  to  aid  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  "Good  laws,  good  administration,  and  the  per- 
petuity of  the  government  itself  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  discharge  their  public  duties." 

The  plan  for  teaching  civics  in  the  elementary  schools 
readily  divides  itself  into  three  units.  The  work  of  the  first 
four  years  is  mainly  directed  to  safety  and  caution,  to  the 


practice  of  civic  virtue  in  that  community.    As  a  pupil  lives      f^^jfy^  thg  school,  and  the  neighborhood.    Specific  civic  in 


in  the  community  and  is  a  part  of  it,  he  should  know  what 
community  life  means.  He  should  have  the  desire  to  be  an 
honest,  industrious  and  useful  member  of  the  community, 
because  he  has  been  taught  to  feel  that  his  happiness  and 
the  welfare  of  the  community  depend  on  his  efforts  to  live 
right. 

As  a  school  is  but  a  smaller  community,  it  affords  the 
teacher  an  excellent  opportunity  to  illustrate  concretely  the 
principles  underlying  community  life. 

While  a  pupil  should  be  taught  that  a  citizen's  rights  are 
the  most  important  things  he  can  possess,  that  the  govern- 
ment exists  for  the  protection  of  his  rights,  and  that  the 
form  of  government  depends  upon  the  recognition  and  pro- 
tection of  his  rights,  yet  he  should  be  constantly  and  per- 
sistently reminded  that  every  right  has  a  corresponding 
duty.  The  rights  of  some  citizens  are  the  duties  of  other 
citizens.    Rights  and  duties  go  hand  in  hand. 

As  a  good  example  is  better  than  a  good  precept,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  ethical  organization  of  a  school  is  of 
greater  importance  than  ethical  teaching.  School  government 
and  class  management  are  living  and  concrete  examples  of 
government,  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupil ;  therefore  every 
act  and  every  order  on  the  part  of  adults  in  the  schoolhouse 
should  be  carefully  considered  with  a  view  of  the  effect  on 
the  pupils.  One  can  not  expect  obedience  if  one  himself  is 
not  obedient ;  one  cannot  expect  respect  if  one  is  not 
respectful  himself;  one  can  not  expect  fairness  if  one  is  not 
fair-minded  himself ;  one  can  not  expect  pupils  to  practice 
civic  virtues  when  the  same  are  being  violated  by  his  elders. 
Unless  a  teacher  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  every 
action  of  his  own  is  influencing  the  character  of  his  pupils, 
he  is  not  training  them.  In  order  that  pupils  may  have 
actual  experience  in  governing  themselves,  they  should  be 
released  from  constant  guardianship,  they  should  be  given 
some  responsibility  and  some  opportunity  for  self-govern- 
ment by  allowing  them  to  manage  or  take  an  active  part  in 
managing  the  discipline  of  the  school,  the  recitation,  their 
own  clubs,  games,  playgrounds,  fire  drills,  opening  exercises, 
entertainments,  excursions,  class  and  school  libraries,  ath- 
letic contests  or  class  savings  banks. 

Pupils  should  be  made  to  feel  their  responsibilities  by 
being  made  responsible  for  something  in  the  preservation  of 
school  property,  in  the  tidiness  of  school  premises  and  school 
rooms,  and  of  the  streets  of  the  neighborhood,  and  thereby 
learn  that  mutual  assistance  and  co-operative  service  are 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  healthy  self-government. 
Pupils  should  be  led  to  see  that  without  law,  liberty  itself 
is  impossible;  that  infractions  of  the  law  are  injurious  to 


struction  begins  in  the  fifth  year,  bearing  directly  upon  the 
local  affairs  of  the  city  in  the  fifth  year,  and  upon  State  and 
national  affairs  in  the  sixth  year.  The  close  of  the  sixth 
year  completes  the  first  cycle  of  simple  study,  so  that  a  pupil 
who  leaves  school  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  may  have 
an  understanding,  however  elementary,  of  the  forms  and 
procedure  of  government,  and  of  his  duties.  The  second 
cycle  of  instruction,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  is  more 
formal.  A  text-book  should  be  used  in  these  grades.  The 
aim  in  these  years  is  not  so  much  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment as  the  functions  of  the  various  parts.  Throughout  the 
last  two  years  use  should  be  made  of  current  events  which 
illustrate  the  actual  practice  of  government.  The  nomina- 
tion of  candidates,  the  party  campaigns,  the  elections,  court 
proceedings,  acts  of  Congress  or  of  the  Legislature,  the 
actions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  as  well  as  sig- 
nificant events  in  the  civic  life  of  the  nation,  state,  and  city, 
should  be  used  to  vitalize  interest  and  to  promote  clearness 
of  ideas. 

Course  of  Study  for  First  Three  Years. 

In  the  first  three  years  of  the  course  the  young  child 
should  be  exercised  in  the  ways  and  means  of  caution  and 
safety,  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  and  in  his 
duties  as  a  useful  little  citizen. 

Syllabus. 

The  time  for  this  work  should  be  included  under  English 
as  a  part  of  the  child's  necessary  instruction  for  social  mem- 
bership. 

The  aim  of  every  lesson  should  be  to  impress  caution 
and  safety,  self-protection,  self-control,  and  the  necessity 
and  value  of  rules  or  laws  for  the  protection  of  all. 

The  Street  :  Keep  to  the  right ;  where  to  cross  the  streets ; 
when ;  how ;  danger  of  playing  in  the  streets :  danger  of  run- 
ning in  the  streets ;  necessity  of  keeping  on  the  sidewalk ; 
looking  in  the  direction  in  which  one  is  going. 

Helping  to  keep  the  streets  clean ;  the  use  of  rubbish  boxes 
as  places  for  skins,  nutshells,  papers  and  all  other  waste ; 
scattering  refuse  in  the  street  forbidden  by  law.  Helping  to 
keep  the  streets  safe  by  refraining  from  throwing  hard  balls 
or  stones.  Marking  with  knife,  chalk  or  pencil  defaces  walls, 
sidewalks,  fences  and  buildings,  injures  property,  insults  the 
passers  by,  and  makes  the  city  unsightly.  Caution  in  alighting 
from  cars. 

Ttie  School:  The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  the 
streets,  yards  and  halls  in  each  school  explained  concretely  or 
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illustrated  ;  where  the  exits  are ;  doors  open  outward,  and  why  ; 
what  staircase  to  use  in  emergency ;  the  rapid  dismissal  or  fire 
alarm  and  the  various  signals ;  in  connection  with  this  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  danger  of  playing  with  matches;  the 
necessity  for  silence  and  obedience.  Why  children  must  be 
early  and  regular  at  school. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers. 

Many  of  the  unfortunate  accidents  that  befall  our  city  chil- 
dren are  due  to  ignorance  of  the  danger  on  the  part  of  the 
little  victims.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  child  should  first 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  immediate  environment  and  his 
place  in  that  environment,  and  that  each  child  should  realize  his 
personal  relation  to  the  law  under  which  he  and  all  around 
him  live.  Investigations  in  many  large  cities  seem  to  show  that 
violations  of  local  ordinances  are  due,  not  so  much  to  disrespect 
for  authority,  as  to  ignorance  of  the  law.  Alost  of  the  fires 
are  due  to  carelessness. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  topics  be  introduced  through  con- 
versations with  the  children  about  their  personal  experiences, 
and  walks  about  the  school  building  and  streets  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  through  the  telling  and  reading  of  simple  and 
interesting  stories  and  facts,  according  to  the  experience,  age 
and  grade  of  the  child. 

Gexeral  Aim. 

In  teaching  civics  in  the  elementary  schools  the  end  should 
not  be  exclusively  a  knowledge  of  governmental  forms,  but 
rather  the  practice  of  civic  virtues,  a  knowledge  of  community 
life  and  the  relation  of  the  pupil  to  it.  The  aim  is  to  aid  the 
pupils  in  becoming  active  members  of  a  community  and  free 
servants  of  the  civil  organization. 


CIVICS— FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS. 

Details  of  Work. 
Keeping  to  the  Right. 

When  our  class  walks  up  or  down  the  stairs  and  in  the 
halls  we  always  walk  in  single  file.  We  keep  to  the  right. 
There  is  always  room  for  another  class  to  pass  us. 

Mary  was  going  home  from  school.  She  did  not  keep  to 
the  right.  A  boy  ran  into  her.  He  knocked  her  down.  Now 
Mary  keeps  to  the  right. 

When  walking  on  the  street  we  must  always  keep  to  the 
right.  If  we  do  we  will  not  be  run  into  and  hurt.  Many  peo- 
ple can  walk  on  a  narrow  street  if  they  all  keep  to  their  right. 

Men  who  drive  wagons  and  automobiles  must  keep  on  the 
right  side  of  the  street.  If  they  do  not  do  so,  the  policeman 
stops  them.    This  lessens  the  number  of  accidents. 

Where  to  Cross  the  Street. 

When  we  go  home  from  school  we  do  not  run  straight 
across  the  street.  First  we  walk  to  the  corner.  Then  we  cross 
over. 

It  is  easier  to  cross  the  street  at  the  corner.  Sometimes  a 
policeman  is  standing  there.  He  helps  us  to  go  across.  Chil- 
dren should  wait  till  he  tells  them  to  cross. 

People  should  cross  the  street  at  the  corner.  They  will 
not  be  run  over  then.  Not  all  the  cars  stop  at  the  corner,  so 
be  careful. 

Yetta's  mother  sent  her  to  the  store.  She  ran  across  the 
street.  A  bov  on  a  bicycle  ran  into  her.  If  she  had  crossed 
the  street  at  the  crossing  she  would  not  have  been  hurt. 


John  was  nearly  late  for  school.  He  ran  across  the  street 
in  the  middle  of  the  block.  He  did  not  see  the  car.  It  knocked 
him  down.  If  he  had  crossed  at  the  corner,  he  would  not  have 
been  hurt.  There  would  be  fewer  accidents  if  all  persons 
crossed  at  the  corner. 

When  to  Cross  the  Street. 
If  a  car  is  coming  we  should  not  cross  the  street  until  it  has 
gone.    Then  we  will  not  be  hurt. 

Mary  is  very  careful.  When  she  starts  to  take  her  baby 
brother  across  the  street  she  holds  his  hand.  If  an  automobile 
or  wagon  is  coming  she  waits  until  it  has  gone  by.  Then  she 
crosses  over. 

At  crowded  street  corners  a  policeman  tells  us  when  to 
cross  over.  He  stops  the  wagons  and  cars.  Then  the  people 
can  get  across. 

How  to  Cross  the  Street. 
Whenever  Bessie  crosses  the  street  she  walks  to  the  corner 
first.  Then  she  stops.  She  looks  both  ways.  If  a  car  or  auto- 
mobile is  coming  she  waits.  When  it  is  gone  she  crosses  over. 
She  never  stops  to  talk  to  a  friend  while  she  is  crossing  over. 
Every  boy  and  girl  should  try  to  be  like  Bessie.  Then 
few  would  be  run  over.    I  think  Bessie  is  a  careful  girl. 

N.  B. — A  g}-mnastic  story  may  be  had,  introducing  the 
"Stop,  look  and  listen,"  viz. : 

Mary  was  a  kind  little  girl.    She  had  a  sick  little  friend 
who  lived  a  few  blocks  away.    Alary  wanted  to  visit  her  sick 
friend.   Let's  all  play  that  we  are  Mary  and  are  going  to  visit 
the  little  friend.     (Class  stand!)     It's  rather  a  cool  day,  so  I 
think  we  had  better  wear  our  coats.     Reach  way  up  and  take 
it  off  the  hook.     Now,  put  it  on,  first  one  sleeve  and  then  the 
other.    Our  hats  are  way  up  next  to  our  coats.    Let  us  reach 
up  and  get  them.     Then  put  them  on.     Our  gloves  are  way 
down  in  the  bottom  drawer  near  the  floor.     Bend  over  and 
pull  out  the  drawer  with  both  hands.    After  you've  taken  the 
gloves  out  you  may  close  the  drawer  and  put  the  gloves  on.    I 
think  it  would  be  real  nice  for  each  one  of  us  to  take  our  sick 
friend  a  present.    I  shall  take  a  few  oranges.    Now  we  are  all 
ready  to  go.    She  doesn't  live  very  far  so  we  will  walk.    First 
let's  walk  down  to  the  corner.     Now  stop  and  look  down  this 
wav  to  see  if  a  car  is  coming.    Then  look  down  the  other  way. 
There  is  an  auto.    We  can  hear  the  horn.     Let  us  wait  until 
it  passes.     Now  we  can  go  on.     (This  may  be  repeated  or 
varied  a  little  at  each  supposed  crossing.)     Here  we  are  at  our 
friend's  house.    Let's  walk  up  the  steps  and  ring  the  bell.  You 
may   tell   us   what    you    brought    her,    Bessie.      (Drill  on   / 
brought.)     What  did  you  bring.  Esther?     I  think  milk  would 
be  very  good  for  a  sick  little  girl.     Now  that  we  have  given 
her  all  the  things  we  brought.  I  think  we  had  better  go  home. 
(On  the  way  home  the  stopping  and  looking  may  be  repeated 
at  the  crossings.    After  the  children  arrive  home,  that  is,  back 
at  their  seats,  they  may  remove  and  replace  the  hats,  coats 
and  gloves.     Any  other  actions  may  be  introduced  and  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher  or  may  even  be  sug- 
gested by  the  pupils  to  make  the  story  more  interesting  and 
full  of  action.) 

Danger  of  Playing  in  the  Street. 
When  we  are  playing,  we  must  keep  on  the  sidewalk.    The 
middle  of  the  streets  is  for  wagons  and  automobiles.     Little 
girls  or  boys  who  play  in  the  street  may  be  run  over. 
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Details  of  Work — 3A-3B. 
Always  Keep  to  the  Right. 

Last  night  I  saw  an  accident  on  Moore  street.  Mr.  Cohen, 
our  grocer,  was  driving  his  wagon  down  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  street.  As  he  reached  the  end  of  the  block,  an  automobile 
came  around  the  corner  and  crashed  into  his  wagon.  The 
wagon  was  broken  and  Mr.  Cohen  was  hurt.  This  accident 
was  caused  by  carelessness.  It  teaches  us  that  we  must  always 
keep  to  the  right  side  of  the  street  to  avoid  accidents. 

Note :  The  idea  of  this  composition  may  be  dramatized  in 
the  class  room.  The  thought  may  be  illustrated  by  two  pupils 
instead  of  two  vehicles. 

Beckie's  Mistake. 

Beckie  Levey  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  block.  Her 
motiier  sent  her  to  the  store.  Beckie  ran  downstairs  and 
started  to  cross  the  street.  The  niotorman  could  not  stop  the 
car  in  time.  Beckie  was  knocked  down.  She  was  taken  to 
the  hospital.     What  mistake  did  Beckie  make? 

Note:  From  the  answers  received  to  this  question,  the  fol- 
lowing points  may  be  emphasized : 

1.  Where  to  cross  the  street. 

2.  When  to  cross  the  street. 

3.  How  to  cross  the  street. 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 

243  Varet  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  4,  1914. 
Dear  Rose: 

Last  Tuesday  my  sister  Annie  was  playing  jacks  with 
some  friends.  They  went  out  into  the  street  to  play  because 
it  is  so  nice  and  smooth.  A  big  horse  and  wagon  came  along. 
The  driver  could  not  see  Annie  and  her  friends.  The  horse 
stepped  on  Annie's  foot  and  crushed  it. 

I  will  not  be  able  to  visit  you  ne.xt  week.  I  help  to  amuse 
Annie  in  the  afternoon  after  school.  The  doctor  says  that  it 
will  be  a  very  long  time  before  she  will  be  able  to  run  around 
and  play  again.  Your  friend,  Ruth  Cohen. 

S.\r.\h's  Punishment. 

Yesterday  morning  Sarah  Miller  did  not  get  up  when  her 
mother  called  her.  It  was  half-past  eight  before  she  got  up 
to  dress.  When  she  started  to  school  it  was  five  minutes  to 
nine.  Sarah  ran  very  fast,  for  she  did  not  wish  to  be  late.  She 
knew  the  other  pupils  would  be  very  angry  if  she  spoiled  the 
class  record. 

As  she  ran  across  Bushwick  avenue  her  foot  caught  in  the 
car  track.  She  could  not  get  up.  The  trolley  car  ran  over 
her  foot.     It  will  be  many  days  before  Sarah  can  run  again. 

Note:  From  this  story  the  following  points  may  be 
developed : 

1.  Danger  of  running  in  the  street. 

2.  Danger  of  running  in  front  of  fast-moving  objects. 
Also  tends  to  correct  foreign  expression  /  stand  up  for 
/  get  up. 

The  Wrong  Game. 

Last  Friday  I  was  playing  one  foot  off  with  five  other  girls. 

Yetta  Smith  was  it.    She  stood  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Suddenly    a    horse    came    running  down  the  street.     Before 

Yetta  could  reach  the  sidewalk  she  was  knocked  down  and 


trampled  upon.  1  do  not  think  that  I  will  ever  play  that 
game  again. 

Always  look  in  the  direction  in  which  you  are  going. 

This  idea  may  be  developed  by  dramatization.  Two  pupils 
walk  across  the  school  room  floor  in  opposite  directions.  Each 
child  is  not  looking  in  the  direction  in  which  she  is  going.  A 
collision  is  the  result. 

or 

Dora's  C.-\relessness. 

Dora  was  walking  along  Morrell  street.  She  was  calling 
back  to  her  friend.  A  woman,  pushing  a  baby  carriage,  came 
along  in  the  opposite  direction.  Dora  did  not  see  the  carriage. 
She  tripped  over  the  wheel  and  cut  her  head  on  the  curb- 
stone. I  think  that  after  this  Dora  will  always  look  where 
she  is  going. 

John's  Lesson. 

I  was  out  skating  yesterday  afternoon  with  my  brother 
John.  He  saw  a  wagon  standing  in  the  street.  He  hitched  on 
the  wagon.  It  started  down  the  street.  At  the  corner  it  turned. 
This  threw  John  down  under  the  feet  of  another  horse.  He 
was  badly  hurt.  I  think  he  agrees  with  me  now  that  the  side- 
walk is  the  only  safe  place  to  skate. 

A  Careful  Girl. 

Yesterday  Jennie  was  walking  home  from  school.  She 
saw  a  boy  throw  a  dirty  newspaper  on  the  sidewalk.  Jennie 
lifted  it  and  threw  it  in  the  rubbish  can  on  the  corner.  Then 
she  told  the  boy  that  to  throw  papers  on  the  street  is  for- 
bidden by  law. 

Note :  This  composition  brings  in  the  correct  use  of  throw 
and  threw. 

How  Alice  Sprai.xed  Her  Ankle. 

Alice  and  I  were  walking  home  from  school  yesterday 
afternoon.  Suddenly  Alice  slipped  on  a  banana  peel  and  fell. 
She  tried  to  get  up  but  could  not.  She  had  sprained  her 
ankle.  \  kind  policeman  carried  her  home.  Do  }ou  think  the 
person  who  dropped  the  peel  thought  a  little  girl  would  sprain 
her  ankle  because  of  his  carelessness? 

The  Use  of  the  Rubbish  Can. 

This  morning  I  saw  a  horse  fall.  Some  careless  person  had 
thrown  a  spoiled  apple  into  the  middle  of  the  street.  The 
horse's  foot  slipped  on  it  and  he  fell.  The  skin  on  his  knees 
was  cut  by  the  sharp  stones.  This  taught  me  that  it  is  just  as 
wrong  to  throw  refuse  in  the  street  as  on  the  sidewalk.  I 
always  throw  all  refuse  in  the  rubbish  cans  provided  by 
the  city. 

Note:  In  connection  with  this  topic  of  keeping  the  streets 
clean,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  form  a  street  cleaning  league,  where 
each  child  is  made  to  feel  responsible  in  helping  to  do  away 
with  the  very  often  sad  results  of  thoughtless  people. 

The  End  of  Harry's  Game. 

Harry  belongs  to  a  baseball  team.  The  boys  of  the  team 
tried  to  practice  in  the  street.  It  was  Harry's  turn  to  pitch. 
He  threw  the  ball.  The  boy  at  the  bat  missed  it  and  the  ball 
crashed  through  the  plate-glass  window  of  a  grocery  store.  A 
policeman  took  Harry  to  the  police  station.  He  had  to  stay 
there  until  his  father  came  and  paid  the  price  of  the  window. 
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Now  the  boys  of  the  team  go  to  the  public  playground  to 
play  ball. 

The  DaxNgek  of  Flaying  Ball  in  the  Street. 

The  boys  on  our  block  were  playing  ball  yesterday  after- 
noon. They  did  not  see  a  baby  passing  by  in  her  carriage. 
The  hard  baseball  hit  the  little  child's  eye.  The  baby  was 
taken  to  a  doctor's  office.  Suppose  she  is  blind  all  her  life 
because  some  careless  boys  played  with  a  hard  ball  in  the 
streets  ? 

A  Lesson  in  the  Care  of  Public  Property. 

1  live  opposite  an  empty  lot.  It  is  boarded  in  with  a  fence. 
Some  of  the  boys  in  our  neighborhood  have  marked  the  fence 
with  chalk  and  colored  crayons,  until  it  looks  very  unsightly. 
The  other  day  a  policeman  took  one  of  the  boys  to  the  station 
house  because  he  was  marking  the  fence  with  a  knife.  I  hope 
that  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  the  other  boys  that  marking  public 
property  in  any  way  is  against  the  law. 

Ruth's  Disgrace. 

Ruth  is  in  our  class  in  school.    Last  week  Miss 

loaned  her  a  library  book.  It  was  a  beautiful  new  copy  of 
Stevenson's  Garden  of  Verses.     Today  when  she  returned  it, 

it    was    torn    and    soiled.     Miss  says  Ruth  may 

never  borrow  another  library  book.  The  book  was  public 
property.  When  Ruth  destroyed  it,  she  destroyed  the  chance 
of  her  classmates  to  enjoy  the  book. 

Disobedience. 

Dora  and  Esther  were  both  running  very  fast  in  the  base- 
ment at  noon-time.  They  ran  into  each  other.  Dora's  head  is 
very  sore  and  Ida's  eye  is  swollen.  We  cannot  feel  very  sorry 
for  them.  They  know  it  is  against  the  rule  to  run  in  the  base- 
ment. If  we  are  to  feel  safe  and  avoid  accidents  we  must  obey 
rules  and  laws  of  safety. 

Breaking  a  Rule. 

In  our  school  it  is  the  rule  to  go  downstairs  one  step  at  a 
time.  Yesterday  a  little  girl  was  going  down  two  steps  at  a 
time.  She  slipped  and  fell  forward  down  the  stairs.  Her 
head  was  cut.  I  do  not  think  she  will  disobey  a  safety  rule 
again. 

A  Result  of  Disobedience. 

In  our  school  it  is  the  rule  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  in 
single  file.  Our  principal  told  us  this  rule  was  made  for 
safety.  This  morning  our  class  was  going  downstairs  to  the 
assembly.  Another  class  was  coming  up  the  stairs.  Minnie 
Goldman  left  her  line  to  run  down  the  middle  of  the  stair- 
case. The  space  was  not  big  enough  and  some  one  pushed 
her.  She  lost  her  balance  and  fell.  Minnie's  wrist  was 
sprained  and  her  face  cut.  It  is  not  wise  to  disobey  a  safety 
law. 

How  TO  Reach  the  Street  from  Our  Room. 

This  term  I  am  in  room  213.  When  we  are  dismissed  we 
use  staircase  III-B  to  the  basement.     We  cross  the  basement 

to  exit .    This  leads  to  the  street.     If  the  girls  always 

use  the  proper  exits  there  will  be  no  accidents. 
I  Who  can  answer  this  ? 

A  fire  started  in  a  theatre.  The  people  rushed  to  the  doors 
in  a  mob.    The  doors  opened  inward.     What  happened  to  the 


people?     What  kind  of  door  should  all  public  buildings  have^ 
Why? 

A  Fire  Drill. 

In  our  school  we  have  two  fire  drills  every  month.  As  soon 
as  we  hear  the  signal  we  stop  work  and  listen  to  the  teacher's 
commands.  At  the  first  order  we  stand  and  pass  to  the  door 
in  single  file.  Our  girls  follow  line  306  down  staircase  II-A. 
We  cross  the  basement  and  go  out  exit  III.  to  the  street. 
When  the  line  reaches  the  corner  of  Bushwick  avenue  it  circles 
to  the  right.     At  a  given  signal  we  return  to  the  building. 

Kinds  of  Fire  Drills. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  fire  drills.  If  the  fire  gong  rings 
four  times  we  stand  and  pass  out  immediately.  If  the  bell 
rings  three  times  it  means  wraps  and  out.  Sometimes  we 
have  a  silent  fire  drill.  .A  messenger  opens  the  door  and  shows 
a  red  paper  circle  pasted  on  a  cardboard.  This  means  to  stand 
and  pass  out  at  once. 

DoR.Vs  Disobedience. 
Yesterday  afternoon  we  had  a  fire  drill.  Dora  Goldberg 
walked  in  front  of  me.  She  saw  her  friend,  Annie  Cohen, 
walking  in  line  204.  Dora  turned  to  speak  to  her.  She  tripped 
and  fell  in  the  basement.  Suppose  we  had  had  a  real  fire, 
what  might  have  happened  to  Dora  ? 

GRADE  4A 

Course  of  Study. 

Family  and  home.  Duties,  rights,  and  privileges  in  the 
family  and  in  the  home. 

Syllabus. 

Note:  The  topics  here  given  constitute  a  minimum  syllabus 
for  the  grade.  It  is  to  be  definitely  understood,  however,  that 
teachers,  with  the  approval  of  their  principals,  shall  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  determining  to  what  extent  each  topic 
shall  be  elaborated. 

The  Family:  The  father,  mother,  and  children;  the  love 
of  parents  shown  in  care,  protection  and  support  of  children ; 
money  needed  to  pay  expenses  of  family ;  money  supplied 
through  work  of  parents ;  rules  of  family  made  by  parents. 
Reciprocal  duties  of  children,  to  love  their  parents,  and  sisters 
and  brothers,  to  help  one  another,  to  be  kind  to  the  aged  and 
infirm,  to  respect  parents,  to  be  truthful  to  them ;  to  show 
gratitude  by  helping  the  parents,  by  being  ix)lite  to  them,  by 
good  conduct,  and  by  obeying  the  rules  of  the  family. 

The  Home:  Should  be  kept  bright  and  clean;  importance 
of  fresh  air  and  sunlight ;  one  window  in  each  room ;  one  bath 
in  each  home ;  clean  courtyards :  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
articles  of  clothing  and  the  furniture  in  the  room ;  the  expenses 
of  the  home ;  work  of  parents  to  supply  money.  The  reciprocal 
duties  of  the  children  in  the  home,  to  assist  cheerfully  in  the 
household  work,  to  take  care  of  furniture  and  other  propertv. 
to  waste  nothing ;  to  keep  fire  escapes  clear. 

Det.\[ls  of  Work 
The  following  topics  may  be  developed  through  talks  with 
the  children  or  by  stories  read  mid  t'l'd  bv  the  teacher  and 
pupils. 

The  Family. 
I.     The  members  of  the  family.     Most  families  consist  of 
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the  father,  the  mother  and  the  children.  [Give  children  the 
opportunit}-  to  tell  about  members  of  their  own  families.]  The 
head  of  the  family  is  the  father.  The  mother  is  his  partner, 
helper  and  adviser.  The  children  should  be  their  willing  and 
loving  subjects. 

II.  How  the  love  of  the  parents  for  their  children  is 
shown.  The  mother  constantly  cares  for  the  small  baby.  She 
watches  and  knows  the  meaning  of  every  movement  and  cry. 
The  older  children  also  receive  great  attention.  The  mother 
keeps  them  will  nourished  through  seeing  that  their  food  is 
well  and  properly  prepared,  and  given  at  suitable  times.  She 
also  sees  to  it  that  their  bodies  are  kept  clean,  and  that  they 
have  a  clean  bed  and  proper  time  to  sleep. 

The  father's  love  is  shown  by  the  protection  and  support 
he  gives  his  children.  He  tries  to  provide  a  comfortable  home 
for  them,  and  gives  them  as  good  an  education  as  his  means 
will  allow.  [Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  when 
there  is  want  or  scarcity  in  the  home,  the  children  are  the  last 
to  feel  it.  The  parents  usually  deprive  themselves  to  give  to 
their  children.] 

III.  Expenses  of  the  home:  Every  family  has  expenses. 
Money  is  needed  to  pay  for  rent,  light,  heat,  clothing,  food, 
recreation  and  for  the  expenses  in  time  of  sickness.  These 
expenses  are  met  by  the  work  of  the  father  and  mother.  The 
father  earns  a  salary  at  his  work  outside  the  home.  The 
mother  often  earns  money  in  this  way,  too.  Generally  the 
mother  helps  to  support  the  home  by  her  work  in  the  home. 
[Let  the  children  estimate  the  money  value  of  the  ordinary 
work  in  a  home  as  cooking,  washing,  scrubbing,  mending, 
nursing,  caring  for  children,  etc.  Lead  the  children  to  tell  of 
some  ways  in  which  they  may  help  to  support  the  home — by 
caring  for  the  younger  children,  by  helping  with  the  house- 
hold work,  by  running  errands.  Show  them  that  those  who 
remain  in  the  home  to  work  are  frequently  just  as  valuable, 
even  from  a  money  point  of  view,  as  those  that  work  out- 
side it.] 

IV.  Why  home  government  is  necessary :  The  home  is 
the  first  school  in  which  we  learn  to  be  citizens.  Children 
must  be  taught  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  family  made  by  the 
parents,  for  its  own  welfare,  the  welfare  of  the  home,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  others  in  the  family.  The  home 
and  its  teachings  decide  the  character  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State. 

(1)  The  welfare  of  the  child:  The  young  child  does  not 
know  what  is  good  for  him.  He  often  wants  things  which  are 
harmful.  The  baby  cries  for  the  fire  or  his  brother's  knife,  or 
tries  to  pull  the  boiling  kettle  from  the  stove  or  wants  to  play 
with  matches.  He  is  also  apt  to  eat  harmful  things  such  as 
lightly-colored  candy,  unripe  fruit,  beads,  etc.  For  the  child's 
own  good  he  must  not  be  suffered  to  do  harm  to  himself. 
Only  by  constant  watchfulness  and  care  can  he  be  kept  from 
harm  and  trained  to  know  what  is  good  for  him.  The  parents 
are  the  only  people  whose  love  for  the  child  is  great  enough  to 
take  all  this  trouble  for  the  child's  welfare.  It  is  better  for 
the  child  that  the  rules  made  by  the  parents  should  be  obeyed 
by  him  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  parents,  on 
account  of  their  age  and  experience,  are  likely  to  know  much 
better  than  the  child  what  is  good  for  him.  [Have  children 
cite  cases  where  the  father's  or  mother's  decision  was  for  the 
good  of   the   child.] 


(2)  Welfare  of  the  home:  The  parents  have  many  re- 
sponsibilities. They  are  the  ones  who  must  see  to  it  that  the 
child  grows  up  with  a  strong,  healthy  body,  an  educated  mind 
and  the  ability  to  take  care  of  himself.  They  also  must  take 
the  blame  and  stand  the  loss  that  may  be  due  to  an  unruly 
household.  An  inconsiderate  boy  may  wish  to  try  his  knife 
on  the  furniture,  his  new  pencil  on  the  wall.  He  may  strike 
matches  on  the  woodwork  or  throw  them,  half  extinguished, 
on  the  floor.  A  daughter  may  be  wasteful  when  she  is  pre- 
paring a  meal.  She  may  break  things  on  account  of  her  care- 
less ways  in  doing  her  work  in  the  home.  In  this  way  the 
property  and  furniture  in  the  home  may  be  injured  or  wasted. 
Certain  rules  made  by  the  parents  in  regard  to  the  care  and 
running  of  the  home  must  be  obeyed  or  the  home  will  not 
be  a  success. 

(3)  Consideration  for  the  rights  of  others:  We  must 
treat  others  as  we  wish  to  be  treated.  Every  member  of  the 
family  is  entitled  to  all  the  consideration  that  we  claim  from 
him.  If  a  boy  hurts  his  brother  or  disturbs  the  household 
with  noise  it  would  not  be  right  to  let  him  continue  to  annoy 
others.  An  older  child  may  think  that  a  parent  has  ordered 
him  to  do  something  that  seems  unwise.  The  harm  that  dis- 
obedience would  do  to  the  family  is  so  great  that  the  older 
child  ought  to  obey  for  the  good  of  all.  In  this  way  disorder 
and  mischief  in  the  home  may  be  prevented. 

Consequences :  If  the  rules  of  the  family  are  not  obeyed, 
punishment  must  follow.  A  child  that  has  been  disorderly 
must  have  some  of  his  privileges  taken  away;  if  he  acts  like 
a  baby  he  must  be  treated  as  one;  if  he  has  been  destructive 
with  his  toys,  his  toys  must  be  taken  away.  Punishment  is 
for  the  good  of  the  child  and  the  good  of  the  home. 

V.     Duties  of  children  toward  members  of  the  family : 

(1)  Love  for  parents:  Our  parents  were  the  ones  who 
cared  for  us  the  years  we  could  not  care  for  ourselves.  They 
were  the  first  ones  whose  love  we  knew.  We  should  return 
their  love  out  of  gratitude  for  their  many  acts  of  love.  Our 
love  for  our  parents  is  shown  in  our  readiness  to  help  in  the 
home.  Children  may  learn  to  dress  themselves  and  the 
younger  children,  to  make  small  repairs  such  as  sewing  on 
buttons,  etc.,  to  put  their  belongings  in  a  particular  place  or 
to  hang  up  outside  garments  when  they  come  into  the  house. 
This  will  save  the  parents  time  and  labor. 

(2)  Respect  for  parents:  We  should  always  think  most 
highly  of  our  parents.  We  ought  to  deem  our  father  the 
noblest  of  men  and  our  mother  the  tenderest  of  women.  This 
is  not  only  proper  and  a  source  of  happiness,  but  is  directly 
commanded  by  God.  Our  respect  for  our  parents  is  shown  in 
being  polite  in  our  manners  toward  them. 

(3)  Politeness  to  parents,  sisters  and  brothers:  It  costs 
very  little  to  be  polite.  To  bow,  smile  or  speak  kindly  is  not 
difficult,  and  with  practice  becomes  as  natural  as  to  breathe. 
These  attentions  please  our  parents,  always  giving  more 
pleasure  to  them  than  they  cost  us  in  effort.  We  should  be 
polite  to  all  members  of  the  family  under  all  circumstances 
and  on  all  occasions,  and  not  only  in  the  presence  of  others. 

A  polite  child  will  never  forget  to  say  good  morning,  good 
night,  please  or  thank  you.  He  will  always  remember  to  con- 
sider the  wants  and  feelings  of  his  parents.  He  will  get  his 
father  the  newspaper,  bring  his  mother  her  sewing,  see  that 
they  have  the  most  comfortable  chair  to  sit  in  without  being 
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actually  asked  to  do  so.  In  a  street  car  he  will  not  sit  down 
and  allow  his  parents  and  older  brothers  and  sisters  to  stand, 
lie  will  allow  older  members  of  the  family  to  pass  first,  and 
when  he  passes  in  front  of  them  he  will  say,  "Excuse  me, 
please."  When  others  are  speaking  he  will  not  interrupt  them. 
If  he  asks  his  parents  to  do  something  for  him  he  \vU\  put  his 
request  in  a  polite  manner.  He  will  not  say :  "Do  this,"  but 
"Will  you  please  do  this?" 

(4)  Love  to  brothers  and  sisters:  It  is  also  a  duty  to  love 
our  sisters  and  brothers.  They  are  constantly  around  us  and 
have  the  same  interests  as  we  have.  Often  they  need  our  help 
and  service.  If  we  get  our  younger  sisters  or  brothers  ready 
for  school  and  help  them  with  their  home-work,  we  will  greatly 
assist  our  parents. 

(5)  Kindness  to  the  aged  and  infirm:  Older  persons 
generally  have  more  wisdom  and  character.  Therefore  they 
deserve  respect.  Beside  we  may  wish  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  some  day.  W^e  will  surely  grow  old  and  perhaps 
infirm,  then  we  would  like  others  to  show  us  consideration. 
We  owe  our  parents  a  great  debt  for  their  care  and  love.  We 
perhaps  can  never  repay  them.  A  child  that  helps  an  infirm 
parent  across  a  street,  on  or  of?  a  car,  or  who  supports  a  parent 
in  old  age,  is  doing  a  little  toward  paying  this  debt. 

(6)  Truthful  to  parent:  A  dutiful  child  will  always  be 
truthful  to  his  parents.  We  owe  parents  the  knowledge  they 
ask  for,  and  this  must  be  the  truth.  We  should  always  speak 
the  truth  so  that  everyone  will  know  it  is  a  habit.  A  child 
given  to  lying  may  lie  when  he  does  not  intend  to.  He  will 
find  it  a  hard  task  to  tell  the  truth.  If  he  lies  occasionally  he 
cannot  be  relied  on.  If  a  mother  discovers  that  a  child  that  has 
been  sent  to  the  store  lies  about  the  cost  of  the  purchase  she 
cannot  trust  him  to  go  on  an  errand  again.  A  child  that  drops 
a  baby  while  taking  care  of  it,  and  lies  when  asked  the  reason 
for  its  crying,  cannot  be  trusted,  as  such  falsehoods  may  lead  to 
dangerous  results.  Parents  will  be  unable  to  fit  such  children 
in  the  home,  for  there  are  duties  for  which  none  other  but  the 
truthful  are  fitted. 

(7)  Gratitude  to  parents:  W'e  should  freely  show  grati- 
tude to  our  parents,  since  we  have  received  so  much  from  them. 
To  be  thankful  for  what  our  parents  have  done  for  us  gives 
them  as  much  pleasure  as  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  their 
acts  of  love  and  kindness.  We  show  our  gratitude  to  our 
parents  by  our  willingness  to  assist  in  the  household  work  and 
by  watching  every  opportunity  to  save  them  steps. 

(8)  Good  conduct:  Conduct  is  one  way  in  which  we  ex- 
press our  thoughts.  The  well-behaved  child  will  always  be 
polite  to  his  parents.  He  will  not  bother  them  when  they  are 
busy  or  embarrass  them  by  action  or  word.  He  will  generally 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  A  child  may  also  have 
reasons  to  be  cross  and  ill-tempered  but  will  not  show  his  feel- 
ings in  the  presence  of  others. 

(9)  Obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  family:  It  is  also  the 
child's  duty  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  family.  The  parents  are 
the  rulers  of  the  home.  The  rules  were  made  by  them  for 
the  good  of  all  the  members  of  the  family.  The  dutiful  child 
will  obey  them  without  question. 

Note :  The  above  duties  of  children  to  members  of  the 
family  may  be  used  as  subjects  for  written  composition.  Some 
of  them  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  dramatization  in 
connection  with  the  work  in  oral  composition.     Children  may 


impersonate  father,  mother,  sister  or  brother,  and  show,  by 
words  or  actions,  how  they  would  treat  or  address  other  mem- 
bers in  the  family. 

Review  Questions. 
Who  are  the  members  of  the  family  ?  Who  is  the  head  of 
the  family?  Who  helps  and  advises  the  father?  Who  should 
be  the  willing  and  loving  subjects  in  the  home?  How  does  a 
mother  show  her  love  for  a  young  child  ?  What  attention  does 
she  give  the  older  children  ?  How  does  a  father  show  his  love 
for  his  children  ?  What  causes  expenses  in  a  home  ?  How  are 
these  expenses  met?  How  does  a  mother  help  to  support  the 
home?  In  w'hat  way  may  children  help  to  support  the  home? 
What  place  is  the  first  school  in  which  we  learn  to  become 
citizens?  For  what  three  reasons  ought  children  to  obey  the 
rules  of  the  family?  Why  ought  the  young  child  to  obey 
these  rules  ?  Why  is  the  parents'  decision  apt  to  be  the  best  for 
the  child?  What  are  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  our  par- 
ents ?  \Miy  is  it  necessary  for  parents  to  make  rules  in  regard 
to  the  care  and  running  of  the  home?  Why  should  we  consider 
the  rights  of  others?  If  rules  of  the  family  are  not  obeyed 
what  must  follow?  Why  should  we  love  our  parents?  How 
do  w-e  show  our  love  for  them?  Why  ought  we  to  respect 
parents  ?  In  what  way  can  we  show  politeness  to  parents,  sis- 
ters and  brothers?  How  can  we  show  love  for  brothers  and 
sisters  ?  Why  should  we  be  kind  to  the  aged  and  infirm  ?  How 
can  we  help  aged  and  infirm  parents?  Wliy  should  we  make 
it  a  habit  to  tell  the  truth  ?  Why  should  we  freely  show  grati- 
tude to  parents?  In  what  way?  How  will  a  well-behaved  child 
act  toward  his  parents? 

GRADE  4B 

Course  of  Study. 

School  and  neighborhood.  Duties,  rights,  and  privileges 
in  the  school  and  neighborhood. 

Syllabus. 

Note:  The  topics  here  given  constitute  a  minimum  syllabus 
for  the  grade.  It  is  to  be  definitely  understood,  however,  that 
teachers,  with  the  approval  of  their  principals,  shall  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  determining  to  what  extent  each  topic 
shall  be  elaborated. 

The  School  :  The  building ;  classes  for  all  children,  from 
kindergarten  to  graduation;  may  enter  at  six  and  should 
graduate  at  fourteen;  teachers,  heat,  light  and  supplies  pro- 
vided by  the  city  at  great  expense;  money  from  rent  payers 
and  taxpayers;  recreation  centers  for  enjoyment;  vacation 
schools  for  making  up  lost  time,  and  for  special  work;  play- 
grounds ;  fire  signals ;  fire  drills. 

Reciprocal  duties  of  children,  to  attend  regularly  and 
punctually,  to  make  every  effort  to  be  promoted,  to  graduate 
from  the  elementary  school  on  or  before  the  fourteenth  birth- 
day, to  make  up  for  lost  time  in  vacation  schools,  to  be 
obedient,  to  enjoy  the  recreation  centers  and  playgrounds  of 
the  city ;  to  grow,  to  develop,  to  be  strong ;  to  be  honest,  indus- 
trious and  kind.  The  importance  of  the  obedience  of  each  one 
for  the  good  of  all. 

The  Neighborhood:  The  number  of  people  in  the  streets; 
the  use  of  sidewalks  for  pedestrians ;  the  roadway  for  vehicles ; 
the  policeman  to  protect  us  in  the  street  and  to  help  traffic ; 
street  sweepers  to  keep  streets  clean ;  the  method  of  removing 
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ashes,  garbage  and  rubbish ;  the  lighting  of  the  streets  to  help 
the  business  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  direct  and  protect  them ; 
the  use  of  any  public  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  for  the 
good  of  the  city  and  the  neighborhood ;  the  use  and  purpose 
of  our  parks  and  playgrounds ;  the  lawns,  flower  beds  and 
walks,  benches  for  the  tired  or  sick.  Attention  should  be  called 
to  signs,  such  as  following:  Danger,  look  out  for  the  cars, 
Hospital  street,  School  stop,  No  admittance,  Keep  off  the 
grass.  Wait  until  the  car  stops.  Push,  Pull,  Entrance,  Exit, 
Spitting  on  the  floor  forbidden  by  laiu,  etc.  Expenses  of  the 
neighborhood  met  by  the  city  and  parents.  Reciprocal  duties 
of  children  and  the  people,  to  keep  on  the  sidewalk,  to  keep 
moving,  and  to  keep  to  the  right;  cautions  for  safety  when 
playing  in  the  roadway ;  to  help  keep  the  streets  clean,  to 
place  all  rubbish  and  garbage  in  proper  receptacles ;  to  protect 
the  street  lamps,  to  protect  all  property  of  the  city ;  each  citizen 
must  help  by  honesty,  industry  and  kindness,  so  that  all  may 
be  benefited. 

Suggestions  to  Te.-kciiers. 

The  fourth  year  children  should  take  up  the  study  of  civic 
life  from  their  personal  conduct  with  people  and  life  around 
them.  They  should  be  led  to  observe  their  duties,  rights  and 
privileges  as  they  exist  in  the  family,  home,  school  and  neigh- 
borhood. They  should  be  trained  to  understand  that  everv 
right  and  privilege  has  a  corresponding  duty  and  obligation ; 
that  they  owe  love,  gratitude,  respect  and  obedience  to  the 
parents  for  their  love,  protection  and  support;  that  rules  and 
laws  are  necessary  in  the  family,  home,  school  and  neighborhood 
for  the  comfort,  protection  and  general  welfare  of  all ;  that 
they  should  be  honest,  industrious  and  kind. 

The  aim  should  be  to  lead  children  ( 1 )  to  observe  their 
environment  and  (2)  to  help  improve  conditions  around  them 
by  understanding  their  rights  and  privileges  and  assuming 
their  duties. 

The  method  should  be  conversational  and  personal.  The 
narrative  form  should  be  used  in  leading  the  pupil  to  discuss 
the  simple  problems  of  child  life  in  the  city.  The  lessons 
should  be  concrete  and  specific. 

The  teacher  should  make  the  monuments  in  the  city  a  sub- 
ject of  narrative,  and  he  should  discuss  meritorious  citizens. 

Details  of  Work. 
The   School. 

I.  Reason  for  its  existence.  To  train  children  to  become 
useful,  self-respecting,  law-abiding,  patriotic,  God-loving  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  strong  in  mind,  and  in  body,  wnth 
an  intelligent  outlook  on  life  and  a  ready  and  practical  sym- 
pathy with  their  fellow  citizens. 

II.  Some  schools.  The  elementary  schools  teach  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen.  The  high  schools  con- 
tinue and  broaden  the  education  of  the  children  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Graduates  of  the  high  school  may  go  to 
colleges  to  continue  their  education.  Many  of  the  high  school 
graduates  go  to  the  teachers'  training  schools  to  learn  how 
to  teach  and  become  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 

III.  Our  school  building.  Its  street  location.  The  direc- 
tion in  which  it  faces;  where  the  sun  comes  in,  in  the  morn- 
ing: in  the  afternoon. 

(Several  children  from  dififerent  parts  of  the  school  dis- 


trict should  be  asked  to  tell  how  they  reach  the  school  from 
their  homes.) 

Interior  of  the  building.  The  number  of  floors.  Loca- 
tion of  entrances,  stairs  and  exits. 

(Children  should  describe  the  building  and  locate  all  en- 
trances, stairs  and  exits.)  They  should  also  be  able  to  tell: 
(1)  The  location  of  the  offices  (principal's,  assistant  to  prm- 
cipal's,  clerk's,  doctor's  and  janitor's).  (2)  Location  of  the 
assembly  room  playground,  gymnasium,  shop,  kindergarten, 
classrooms,  domestic  science  room,  boiler  room,  baths,  store- 
rooms and  toilets. 

( The  teacher  should  develop  reasons  for  the  location, 
where  such  exist,  for  example,  the  kindergarten  and  lower 
grade  rooms  such  as  lA  to  3B  are  usually  on  the  first  floor 
so  as  to  be  easily  reached  by  the  small  children.) 

IV.    Classes. 

A.  Children  should  be  sent  to  the  kindergarten  when  they 
are  five  years  old.  A  birth  certificate  and  a  vaccination  cer- 
tificate should  be  shown  by  every  child  when  it  comes  to 
school  for  the  first  time.  (The  need  for  these  should  be  em- 
phasized and  their  use  shown  later. ) 

B.  Children  are  admitted  to  the  lA  Grade  when  they  are 
six  years  old  or  a  little  before  they  are  six.  The  children 
who  lose  no  time  and  pay  attention  to  their  work  should 
graduate  on  or  before  their  fourteenth  birthday. 

C.  Many  schools  have  Blind  classes  where  children  so 
afflicted  are  taught  how  to  use  their  other  senses  to  supply 
the  loss  of  sight. 

D.  Some  schools  have  classes  for  crippled  children. 
These  pupils  do  the  regular  classroom  work  of  the  grades. 
They  are  brought  to  the  school  in  a  stage  sent  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  furniture  in  the  classrooms  for  crippled 
children  is  made  especially  to  give  ease  and  comfort  to  their 
little  crippled  bodies. 

(Visits  to  the  Blind  and  Crippled  classes  may  be  made  to 
develop  feelings  of  pity,  sympathy  and  thankfulness  in  the 
more  fortunate  children.  In  schools  where  these  classes  have 
not  been  established  it  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  them.) 

E.  Ungraded  classes  help  children  who  are  mentally  de- 
fective. 

F.  E  classes  are  for  children  who  are  backward  and  over 
age,  and  who  need  special  help  with  their  work.  These  are 
small  classes.     About  thirty  children  are  in  a  class. 

G.  The  D  class  is  for  children  who  must  leave  school  to 
go  to  work.  This  class  helps  the  children  to  attain  the  stand- 
ard set  by  the  Board  of  Health  as  a  requisite  to  the  granting 
of  working  papers. 

H.  C  classes  give  special  attention  to  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish. They  are  for  children  from  foreign  countries  who  do 
not  speak  our  language. 

I.  Anaemic  classes  or  Open-Air  classes  are  for  sickly, 
delicate  or  tubercular  children.  These  classes  are  held  in  the 
open  air,  on  school  roofs  or  in  specially  constructed  class 
rooms. 

V.  Officers  and  Teachers.  The  principal,  at  the  head  of 
the  school,  directs  the  work  of  the  assistants  and  the  teachers. 
As  a  rule  there  is  one  teacher  to  every  class  of  not  more  than 
fifty,  and  not  less  than  thirty  pupils.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  teachers,  there  are  in  many  schools  shop-work  and 
domestic  science  teachers. 
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(A  short  visit  previously  arranged  for  might  be  made 
by  the  class  to  the  shop  and  domestic  science  rooms,  so  that 
the  children  may  get  an  idea  of  the  work  done  by  these 
teachers.) 

Visiting  or  special  teachers  and  supervisors  come  to  visit 
the  schools  and  to  supervise  and  inspect  the  work.  Among 
the  visitors  are  the  district  superintendent,  who  supervises 
all  the  schools  in  a  district,  the  sewing,  drawing,  music  and 
physical  training  teachers. 

(Children  should  know  the  names  of  the  district  superin- 
tendent and  special  teachers.) 

VI.  Other  Kinds  of  Schools.  A.  \'acation  schools  are 
opened  in  the  first  week  of  July  for  a  term  of  six  weeks. 
They  are  opened  to  help  backward  or  left-back  children  to 
make  up  lost  time  and  work.  Children  who  take  advantage 
of  this  privilege,  do  their  work  well,  and  attend  the  vacation 
school  regularly  may  be  skipped  or  promoted  to  the  next 
higher  grade  in  the  regular  schools  when  they  open  in  Sep- 
tember. 

B.  Vacation  playgrounds  are  opened  in  the  first  week  of 
July  to  aiTord  children  the  privileges  of  recreation  and  en- 
joyment, to  allow  them  to  play  games,  learn  various  dances 
and  develop  strong,  healthy  bodies  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  teachers. 

(Children  who  attend  the  vacation  playgrounds  should 
be  trained  to  govern  themselves,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
managing  games  and  dances.  The  older  pupils  should  be 
made  responsible  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  younger 
children.  They  may  be  permitted  to  form  clubs  of  their  own 
in  order  to  teach  the  younger  children  various  games  or  folk- 
dances,  and  so  help  the  teachers.) 

C.  Recreation  Centers.  Children  should  know  the  loca- 
tion of  the  nearest  center.  The  recreation  centers  are  opened 
during  the  hours  from  seven  to  nine  p.  m.,  on  certain  even- 
ings of  each  week.  They  afford  girls  and  boys  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  work  during  the  daytime,  the  privileges  of 
recreation  and  enjoyment.  Dancing  and  athletic  games  may 
be  indulged  in.  Moving  pictures,  lectures  and  libraries  are 
provided  for  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  those  who  attend. 

VII.  City  departments  that  help  the  schools. 

(1)  The  Board  of  Health  provides  nurses  and  doctors  for 
each  school.  They  must  examine  the  children  and  remedy,  if 
possible,  defective  teeth,  hearing,  vision,  etc.  The  nurse 
often  forms  "Little  Mothers'  Leagues"  or  clubs  of  girls  over 
twelve  years  of  age.  These  girls  are  instructed  how  to  take 
care  of  babies  properly,  and  are  supposed  to  spread  their 
instruction  at  home  and  in  the  neighborhood. 

(2)  The  Police  Department.  A  policeman  is  stationed  at 
every  crossing  near  a  school  before  opening  time  and  at  dis- 
missal time,  or  before  9  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  until  about  3  :20 
p.  m.  His  duties  are  to  stop  cars,  automobiles  and  wagons 
in  order  to  assist  in  every  way  children  in  crossing  the 
streets.     His  help  and  foresight  prevent  many  accidents. 

(3)  The  Fire  Department.  Children  should  be  taught 
the  location  of  the  nearest  fire-alarm  box  and  engine  house 
to  the  school  in  case  of  fire  or  necessity. 

(4)  Park  Department. 

Trees  are  placed  in  front  of  schools  by  the  Park  Depart- 


ment if  so  requested  on  .Arbor  Day.     The  trees  will  also  be 
sprayed  and  cared  for  by  this  department. 

VIII.  School  Janitors. 

Children  may  be  taken  to  visit  the  boiler  room  in  order 
to  see  how  the  janitor  takes  care  of  the  heating  of  the  build- 
ing. The  janitor  is  responsible  for  the  ventilating,  lighting 
and  cleaning  of  the  school.  He  must  keep  the  rooms,  the 
windows,  the  corridors,  the  stairs,  the  basement  and  the  school 
playground  clean.  (Children  should  be  trained  to  keep  the 
desks,  floors,  blackboards  and  playgrounds  clean,  free  from 
papers,  rubbish,  etc.,  in  order  to  aid  the  janitors  and  their  as- 
sistants in  keeping  the  .school  tidy  and  neat.) 

(One  pupil  from  each  classroom  may  be  permitted  to  be- 
long to  a  "School  Street  Cleaning  Department."'  The  duties 
of  the  members  of  this  department  are  to  see  that  the  school 
basement  and  playground  are  kept  clean,  that  rubbish,  papers, 
fruit-skins,  etc.,  are  placed  in  proper  receptacles,  also  that 
pupils  do  not  dust  blackboard  rubbers  on  the  school  walls  or 
doors,  or  deface  the  building  by  writing  on  the  walls  with 
chalk  or  pencil.) 

IX.  School  Supplies. 

The  Board  of  Education  administers  the  spending  of  all 
money  allowed  for  school  supplies.  Some  of  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  proper  running  of  a  school  are :  Coal  for 
heating,  gas  and  electricity  for  lighting,  text-book's,  pencils, 
pens,  ink,  paper,  rulers,  erasers,  chalk,  crayons,  sewing  ma- 
terials, drawing  materials,  cooking  supplies,  work-shop  sup- 
plies and  apparatus  for  gymnastic  work. 

(Let  children  calculate  and  estimate  the  vast  amount  of 
money  that  is  necessary  to  furnish  supplies  for  all  the  schools, 
and  also  how  much  they  would  have  to  spend  if  they  had  to  buy 
all  their  own  text-books,  paper,  pens,  etc.  Emphasize  the 
fact  that  all  lost  books  and  mutilated  property  of  the  Board 
of  Education  should  be  paid  for  by  the  loser  or  destroyer.) 

GRADE  5A 
Course  of  Study. 

Problems  of  city  life  in  the  home.  Duties  of  young 
citizens. 

SvLLADl'S. 

Note:  The  topics  here  given  constitute  a  minimum  syllabus 
for  the  grade.  It  is  to  be  definitely  understood,  however,  that 
teachers,  with  the  approval  of  their  principals,  shall  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  determining  to  what  extent  each  topic 
shall  be  elaborated. 

Food:  Visit,  if  possible,  the  markets  and  milk  stations. 
Great  amount  of  food  needed  in  large  city.  Distance  it  is 
brought ;  the  way  it  is  handled ;  necessity  for  care  and  clean- 
liness ;  selling  of  spoiled  food  criminal.  What  the  city  is  doing 
to  protect  the  citizens  from  spoiled  or  tainted  food  ;  inspectors  : 
expense  of  this  care  and  watchfulness  to  the  city.  Who  pays 
for  it,  and  how? 

Reciprocal  duties,  to  demand  clean  service  from  the  milk 
dealer,  grocer,  fish  man,  butcher  and  baker;  to  report  careless 
handling  of  food  or  the  selling  of  spoiled  food. 

W.\TKR :  Supply  throughout  the  city:  needed  everywhere; 
begin  with  supply  in  house.    Where  does  it  come  from  ?   Trace 
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from  faucet  to  stream.  Who  pays  for  piping  and  reservoirs? 
How  is  water  paid  for?  Why  is  it  cheap?  Uses  of  water. 
Importance  of  purity.     Meters.     No  leaks  should  be  allowed. 

Reciprocal  duties  of  citizens,  not  to  waste  water  because 
it  is  freely  supplied ;  to  report  leaks  to  teachers ;  to  keep  water 
pure ;  to  use  freely  for  cleanliness. 

Housing  the  People:  Advantages  of  light,  cleanliness  and 
ventilation ;  people  protected  by  building  laws ;  gas  and  its 
uses ;  the  burner,  the  gas  pipe,  meter,  street  pipes,  the  central 
plant  of  manufacture.  Treat  in  same  way  electricity;  tele- 
phone; sewerage  in  each  house.  Expense  to  the  city  of  ar- 
ranging for  and  supervising  all  public  service.  Paid  for  in 
taxes. 

Reciprocal  duties  of  citizens,  to  use  public  property  with 
care  and  to  protect  it. 

Details  of  Work. 
Food. 

Visits  to  Markets  and  Milk  Stations. 

The  teacher  with  her  class  should  visit,  if  possible,  markets 
and  milk  stations.  This  will  be  of  far  more  value  to  the  child 
than  any  amount  of  talks  given  by  the  teacher  could  possibly 
be.  These  visits  will  also  be  the  basis  for  many  oral  and  writ- 
ten compositions  later  on.  Before  taking  her  class,  the  teacher 
should  ascertain  the  location  of  markets  and  milk  stations  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  school  and  visit  them  herself.  She  should 
make  inquiries  as  to  which  of  the  dealers  would  be  willing  to 
have  their  goods  inspected  and  what  hours  would  be  most 
convenient  for  them  to  have  visitors.  She  should  also  make 
note  of  what  she  wants  the  children  to  observe  when  they 
make  their  visit. 

Food-Value  to  the  Bod\'. 

The  food  which  we  eat  goes  to  build  up  our  bodies  and  to 
furnish  us  with  strength,  li,  however,  the  food  is  unwhole- 
some, not  only  do  we  fail  to  receive  the  needed  nourishment, 
but  often  illness  is  caused. 

What  Constitutes  Good  Food. 

Our  food  should  be  sound  (not  decayed,  not  broken,  not 
defective,  not  diseased),  wholesome  (tending  to  make  people 
healthful),  unadulterated  (pure,  not  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances of  less  value,  as  water  added  to  milk),  prepared  with 
care  (foods  which  are  baked  or  canned  or  manufactured  in 
any  way  should  be  carefully  done),  and  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions (securing  health)  ;  the  place  where  foods  are  prepared 
should  be  clean,  light,  and  the  people  who  do  the  preparing 
should  also  be  very  clean  and  careful  in  the  handling  of  them. 

Harmfulness  of  Bad  Food. 
Bad  food  is  very  harmful  to  the  body,  depriving  it  of  nour- 
ishment and  causing  illness.  (Children  can  cite  cases  of  pois- 
oning caused  by  fish  that  was  not  fresh,  by  canned  goods  that 
were  not  fresh  or  not  prepared  carefully,  of  illness  caused  by 
highly-colored  candies  and  cheap  sodas  and  decayed  fruits 
and  vegetables.) 

Source  of  Food  Supply. 
There  are  between  five  and  six  million  people  living  in  New 
York  City  for  whom  a  very  large  amount  of  food  is  needed. 


The  approximate  total  amount  of  foodstuffs  consumed  by 
people  of  this  city  in  one  year  was  4,533,744,375  pounds.  This 
included  meats  (beef,  veal,  pork,  etc.),  fish,  poultry,  vegetables, 
butter,  milk,  bread,  coffee,  tea,  fruit  (including  nuts)  ;  sugar, 
pastry,  salt,  fats,  cheese,  eggs  and  canned  goods.  Most  of  the 
meat  is  brought  from  Chicago,  Illinois ;  the  fish  from  Maine, 
]\Iassachusetts  and  Maryland,  and  much  of  it  is  caught  in  the 
waters  bordering  New  York  State.  Flour  is  brought  from 
Minnesota,  vegetables  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
and  from  Long  Island  in  our  own  State.  Milk,  butter  and 
cheese  come  from  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Fruits  are 
brought  from  Florida,  California  and  Italy ;  tea  from  China, 
coft'ee  from  Brazil  and  sugar  from  Louisiana.  The  most  per- 
ishable things  are  received  from  nearby  places.  (Most  children 
are  familiar  with  the  sight  of  the  large  milk  wagons  passing 
through  the  streets  laden  with  milk  to  be  delivered  at  their 
homes  the  next  morning.) 

Transportation  of  Foodstuffs. 

Many  of  these  foodstuffs  are  carried  many  miles  to  this 
city  on  boats  (American-Asiatic  Steamship  Line  carries  food- 
stuffs from  America  to  China  and  Japan ;  Morgan  Line  and 
South  Pacific  Co.  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston ;  United  Fruit 
Co.  S.  S.  to  the  West  Indies ;  Clyde  Line  to  South  Carolina, 
Florida  and  North  Carolina) ;  and  railroads  (New  York  Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania,  Erie,  Jersey  Central,  Lackawanna,  Ontario 
&  Western).  Then  they  are  distributed  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  city  by  means  of  ferries  and  wagons.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary that  these  foods  be  transported  properly  so  that  they  may 
be  in  the  best  possible  condition  when  they  reach  us.  (It  would 
be  foolish  to  send  a  carload  of  watermelons  from  Georgia,  or 
milk  from  New  Jersey,  without  having  refrigerator  cars. 
Over  four  million  pounds  of  potatoes  which  were  perfectly 
sound  when  sent  to  the  ship  were  spoiled,  either  by  being 
placed  in  a  damp  place  in  the  ship,  or  by  the  wetting  of  the 
bags  by  rain  while  on  the  pier  waiting  to  be  stored  in  the  ship.) 
When  the  foods  reach  this  city  there  should  be  proper  mar- 
kets, railroad  terminals,  steamship  piers,  abattoirs  (buildings 
for  slaughtering  cattle),  where  they  can  be  received  and  stored 
so  as  to  be  sound  and  wholesome  when  ready  to  be  used. 

What  the  Cit\  is  Doing. 

The  very  important  duty  of  protecting  the  citizens  from 
spoiled  and  tainted  food  and  seeing  that  they  are  provided 
with  pure  food  belongs  to  the  Board  of  Health.  There  is  a 
Division   of  Food  Inspection  consisting  of : 

Forty  inspectors  of  food. 

Fifty-six  inspectors  of  milk. 

Six  veterinarians  (one  who  is  skilled  in  detecting  and 
treating  the  diseases  of  cows,  sheep,  horses,  etc.). 

Three  medical  inspectors. 

Years  ago  there  was  very  little  inspection  of  food  done  by 
the  city.  In  the  early  seventies  Washington  Market  was  the 
largest  market.  The  Department  of  Health  asked  the  clerk 
of  the  market  to  inspect  the  goods  without  paying  him  for  do- 
ing it.  His  duty  was  to  seize  and  destroy  all  food  which  he 
thought  was  unfit  to  be  used.  From  this  small  beginning  the 
Division  of  Food  Inspection  has  grown  to  its  present  size. 

The  officers  of  the  Division  of  Food  Inspection  kept  strict 
watchfulness  over  the  markets,  railroad  terminals,  steamship 
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piers  and  abattoirs,  and  seize  and  destroy  all  unsound  fish, 
poultry,  eggs,  vegetables  and  fruits.  All  food  must  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  purity  given  in  the  Sanitary  Code.  During 
the  year  1912  nineteen  food  inspectors  condemned  (judged 
unfit)  approximately  24,000,000  pounds  of  food  as  unfit.  This 
makes  us  realize  the  inspectors  are  doing  their  work  well,  but 
we  also  realize  that  a  great  amount  of  this  food  could  have 
been  saved  if  it  had  been  brought  here  in  proper  cars  and 
boats  and  if  the  markets  and  storage  places  had  been  the 
proper  kind. 

The  duties  of  these  inspectors  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  inspect  all  places  where  foodstufifs  are  prepared 
(bakeshops,  candy  stores,  factories),  stored  (storage  houses 
and  stores),  or  sold  (stores),  and  examine  the  sanitary  sur- 
roundings of  the  food.  (Children  have  seen  cats  reposing  on 
vegetables  and  other  foods  in  stores,  crackers  exposed  to  dirt, 
and  flies  and  cans  of  milk  with  flies  in  the  milk.) 

2.  They  must  see  that  peddlers  and  storekeepers  do  not 
keep  candy,  bread,  fruit — especially  cut  fruit — where  flies  and 
dust  can  get  at  them.  (It  is  all  right  to  sell  oranges  or  bananas 
or  candy  in  packages  from  peddlers'  wagons  because  the  skin 
or  covering  of  these  are  removed  before  they  are  eaten,  but  it 
is  not  sanitary  to  sell  cut  fruit  or  loose  candies  in  this  way  be- 
cause there  are  insects  and  germs  in  the  air  which  spoil  them.) 

3.  To  condemn  all  canned  goods  which  are  unfit,  and 
fruits  which  are  unwholesome. 

4.  To  inspect  slaughter-houses. 

5.  To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  meats  (prevent  the 
mixing  of  meat  with  other  substances  of  less  value  to  pre- 
serve it.) 

6.  To  prevent  the  sale  of  bob  or  immature  veal.  (The 
killing  of  young  calves  reduces  the  supply  of  beef  and  leather 
and  this  causes  an  increase  in  the  price  of  these.  Bob-veal  is 
unfit  for  food.) 

7.  To  prevent  the  mixing  of  wood-alcohol  with  liquors. 

8.  To  examine  table  and  spring  waters  to  see  that  none 
which  are  polluted  (unclean  or  containing  germs)  are  sold. 
(Children  know  that  typhoid  fever  is  caused  by  impure  water.) 

9.  To  inspect  bakeshops  and  to  see  that  they  are  clean. 
(They  are  trying  to  do  away  with  bakeshops  in  cellars),  and 
see  that  no  bad  eggs  or  spoiled  fruits  are  used. 

10.  To  destroy  unfit  eggs. 

11.  To  inspect  cold  storage  plants  (places  where  foods 
are  kept  cold  before  being  distributed  to  markets). 

12.  To  analyze  foodstuffs  (to  see  that  no  coloring  matter 
is  used  or  some  other  substance  used  instead  of  sugar,  eggs 
and  butter  in  prepared  foods). 

13.  To  destroy  food  damaged  by  fire  and  water. 

14.  To  inspect  milk. 

It  will  be  seen  by  3,  5,  7,  10  and  13  th.'Jt  these  inspectors 
are  given  the  power  to  destroy  large  quantities  of  foods.  This 
means  a  great  loss  of  money  to  the  dealers  in  these  goods.  In 
order  to  make  up  this  loss  they  must  charge  higher  prices  for 
their  other  goods.  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  it  were  not  neces- 
sary to  destroy  these  foods  we  would  not  have  to  pay  such  high 
prices  for  foods. 

The  purity  of  milk  is  very  important,  for  on  this  depends 


the  health  of  many  babies.  Every  year  many  babies  died  for 
the  want  of  pure  milk.  At  one  time  no  one  thought  much 
about  trying  to  save  the  lives  of  the  babies  who  died  for  want 
of  pure  milk,  until  Mr.  Nathan  Strauss,  at  his  own  expense, 
established  milk  stations  where  pure  milk  could  be  secured  by 
the  poor  people  at  a  ver}'  low-  price.  The  city  has  now  es- 
tablished 55  milk  stations  where  mothers  are  urged  to  go 
with  their  babies.  At  these  stations  good,  pure  milk  can  be 
bought  at  eight  cents  a  quart.  A  doctor  and  a  nurse,  whose 
services  are  free,  are  in  attendance. 

The  Board  of  Health  adopted  a  resolution  which  requires 
that  all  milk  brought  into  the  city  for  sale  is  to  be  sold  under 
one  of  the  following  grades : 

Grade  A — Suitable  for  Infants  and  ChUdren. 

1.  Certified  milk 

2.  Guaranteed  milk. 

Grade  B— Suitable  for  Adults. 

1.  Selected  milk  from  cows  which  are  certified  by  veter- 
inarians after  physical  examination. 

2.  Pasteurized  milk.  (This  is  milk  that  has  been  heated 
long  enough  to  kill  microbes.) 

Pasteurized  is  derived  from  the  name  of  Louis  Pasteur, 
a  famous  French  physician  and  chemist,  who  invented  the 
process  by  which  the  harmful  qualities  in  foods  are  removed. 

Microbe :  A  microbe  is  a  very  small  body,  so  small  as  to  be 
invisible  without  a  very  strong  microscope. 

Microbes  multiply  in  the  sunshine.  In  the  summer  time, 
when  microbes  multiply  fastest  and  when  babies  suflfer  most, 
special  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  milk  very  cold. 

Grade  C— Suitable  for  Cooking  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 

The  Board  of  Health  sends  inspectors  to  the  farms  from 
which  milk  is  sent  to  the  city  to  see  if  the  barns,  w-here  the 
cows  are  milked,  are  clean,  also  if  the  cows  are  clean — and  the 
men  who  do  the  milking.  They  also  inspect  the  stores  where 
milk  is  sold.  They  will  not  allow  milk  to  be  sold  which  is 
dipped  from  cans,  except  in  special  stores  approved  by  the 
department. 

All  this  watchfulness  and  care  is  an  expense  to  the  city. 
All  these  inspectors  must  be  paid.  The  city  pays  them  with 
money  which  it  receives  by  taxing  the  people. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  help  in  the  work  by  de- 
manding clean  service  from  the  milk  dealer,  grocer,  fishman, 
butcher  and  baker.  Only  clean  stores  should  be  patronized, 
and  if  any  instance  of  careless  handling  of  foods  or  the  selling 
of  spoiled  food  is  noticed,  it  should  be  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

GRADE   5B 

Course  of  Study. 
Problems  of  city  life  outside  the  home.     Duties  of  young 
citizens. 

Syllabus. 

Note:  The  topics  here  given  constitute  a  minimum  syllabus 
for  the  grade.  It  is  to  be  definitely  understood,  however,  that 
teachers,  with  the  approval  of  their  principals,  shall  exercise 
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their  own  judgment  in  determining  to  what  extent  each  topic 
shall  be  elaborated. 

Fire  :  Engine  house ;  the  firemen ;  their  duties  ;  stories  of 
heroism  ;  the  apparatus ;  the  fire  department.  How  citizens  can 
help  the  department;  by  fire  prevention,  precaution,  obeying 
the  rules  of  the  city  and  of  the  school.  Expense,  how  met? 
Caution  about  use  of  matches,  kerosene,  benzine,  naphtha, 
gasoline  and  alcohol ;  nearest  fire  alarm  box. 

Streets  :  Policemen  to  protect  citizens  and  property,  to 
direct  strangers ;  to  control  traffic,  to  keep  order,  to  prevent 
crime,  to  carry  out  the  law  ;  policeman's  beat.  Stories  of  hero- 
ism ;  a  friend,  not  an  enemy.    Who  pays  for  police  protection  ? 

Reciprocal  duties  of  citizens,  to  obey  laws,  to  help  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  laws  ;  to  assist  policeman  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty. 

Street  Cleaning  :  White  uniforms  ;  sweeping,  hose  flush- 
ing ;  removal  of  snow,  rubbish,  ashes,  garbage.  Why  ?  Rules 
for  collecting.  Why?  What  is  done  with  waste?  Importance 
of  the  work  and  the  worker. 

How  citizens  can  help ;  by  being  clean  and  keeping  things 
clean ;  by  refraining  from  throwing  anything  on  the  street 
from  a  window  or  from  any  other  place;  by  using  rubbish 
boxes ;  by  having  proper  receptacles  for  ashes  and  garbage,  so 
that  none  can  drop  on  tlie  street ;  by  preventing  the  accumula- 
tion of  rubbish  in  furnaces  and  cellars. 

Disease  :  School  examination  of  all  children  ;  vaccination  ; 
child  labor  law ;  employment  certificate ;  health  inspection  of 
the  homes  and  of  all  public  buildings ;  quarantine ;  inspection 
of  food. 

Enjoyme.nt:  Parks  and  playgrounds;  school  yards  and 
g)'mnasium ;  public  baths. 

What  citizens  can  do:  Use  and  enjoy  parks,  recreation 
centers,  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  schoolhouses,  public  baths, 
protect  public  property  by  discouraging  marking  of  fences, 
benches,  sidewalks  or  pavements,  and  mutilation  of  buildings. 
shrubs  or  furniture.    Report  violations  to  teacher. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers. 

Juvenile  leagues  are  to  be  encouraged  in  the  care  of  the 
streets  and  the  neighborhood.  Well-organized  leagues  have  done 
very  effective  work,  and  such  leagues  offset  much  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  street  gangs  that  appear  in  different  parts  of 
the  city. 

Details  of  Work. 
Pupils  should  be  trained  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  working  of  the  departments  of  the  city  government  that 
come  most  directly  to  their  notice.  Their  desire  to  co-operate 
with  the  fire,  police  and  street  cleaning  department  should  be 
developed  through  a  knowledge  of  how  the  efficiency  of  these 
departments  contributes  to  their  own  welfare,  and  how  even 
small  children  may  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  city  by  help- 
ing the  firemen,  police  and  street  cleaners. 

Fire  Department. 

1.  The  engine  house:  Engine  houses  are  so  located  all 
over  the  city  that  no  part  of  the  city  is  without  protection  from 
fire.     Ask  each  child  to  be  ready  to  tell  the  location  of  the 


engine  house  nearest  his  home.  If  it  is  possible  to  get  per- 
mission, the  class  should  visit  an  engine  house.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  points  to  be  observed : 

(a)  The  alarm:  It  is  sent  by  telegraph  and  received  by 
the  fireman  on  duty  at  the  desk.  Each  engine  house  has  a 
number,  and  the  alarm  gong  gives  the  number  of  the  house 
tliat  is  to  respond.  For  instance,  in  engine  house  123  the  gong 
v.ill  sound  once,  then  twice,  then  three  times.  The  man  at 
the  desk  is  supposed  to  call  the  others,  but  they  usually  hear 
as  quickly  as  he  does. 

(b)  The  arrangements  made  to  favor  speed  in  response: 
The  poles,  the  apparatus  facing  the  door,  the  clear  space  all 
around  the  apparatus,  the  horses  trained  to  move  to  their 
places,  the  harness  suspended  above  them  and  released  by  the 
same  machinery  that  sounds  the  gong,  men  on  duty  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night. 

(c)  The  cleanliness  and  order  of  everything  about  the 
house :  The  necessity  for  this ;  how  a  little  rust  in  a  machine, 
a  loose  shoe  on  a  horse,  a  banana  skin  on  the  floor  might  lead 
to  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  much  property. 

One  of  the  strictest  rules  of  the  fire  department  is  that 
which  obliges  the  men  to  clean  every  bit  of  apparatus  immedi- 
ately after  their  return  from  a  fire. 

The  firemen :  Each  engine  house  is  manned  by  a  force  of 
firemen  who  are  directed  by  officers.  Their  hours  of  duty  are 
so  arranged  that  there  are  always  enough  men  on  hand  to 
respond  to  an  alarm. 

Let  the  children  find  the  answers  to  the  following:  1.  Be- 
tween what  ages  must  a  man  be  to  enter  the  service?  (21-30.) 
2.  If  he  is  found  to  be  strong  physically,  of  good  character 
and  industrious  habits,  what  examination  is  he  permitted  to 
take?  (Civil  service.)  3.  Aside  from  writing,  spelling  and 
arithmetic,  of  what  must  he  have  a  knowledge?  (A  knowl- 
edge of  streets,  ferries  and  buildings,  and  the  quickest  route 
to  each  of  them.)  4.  When  he  passes  the  examination  what 
must  he  do?  (He  is  then  a  fireman  on  probation.  For  thirty 
days  he  is  drilled  in  the  following:  (a)  climbing,  (b)  fastening 
a  scaling  ladder,  (c)  jumping  from  a  height  into  a  life  net, 
(d)  manipulating  apparatus  and  everything  connected  with  it. 
5.  What  salary  does  a  fireman  start  on?    ($800.) 

Duties  of  Firemen :  "The  actual  duty  of  firemen  is  to  pre- 
vent and  extinguish  fires  with  the  least  possible  damage  to 
life,   limb   and   property." 

Stories  of  Heroism :  See  '"Good  Citizenship."  The  daily 
papers  afford  stories  of  heroism.  The  children  them- 
selves may  be  able  to  recount  some.  Dwell  on  the  bravery  of 
the  firemen  ready  day  or  night  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
others.  Tell  them  that  often  a  fireman  leaves  his  own  little 
children  to  fight  a  fire,  and  never  returns.  Emphasize  the  ne- 
cessity for  care  on  our  part  that  fire  may  be  prevented  and 
the  lives  of  these  brave  men  spared. 

Mention  the  Firemen's  Memorial  at  Riverside  Drive  and 
100th  street.     Let  them  try  to  find  out  the  two  inscriptions. 

1.  "To   the   Heroic   Dead   of   the    Fire   Department." 

2.  "To  the  Men  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  City  of 
Xew  York.  Who  Died  at  the  Call  of  Duty.  Soldiers  in  a  War 
That  Never  Ends,  This  Memorial  Is  Dedicated  by  the  People 
of  a  Grateful  City." 
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Fire  Apparatus :  Apparatus,  the  dictionary  defines,  as 
means  to  an  end.  The  end  or  object  of  the  Fire  Department 
is  to  save  Hfe  and  property  from  being  destroyed  by  fire. 
Whatever  is  used  for  this  is  called  apparatus. 

1.  Ladders — to  reach  people  shut  in  by  the  flames  and  to 
help  them  down. 

2.  Ropes — to  lower  people  to  the  street. 

3.  Life  nets — to  catch  those  who  may  leap  or  fall. 

4.  Hose — to  bring  water  from  the  hydrants. 

5.  Fire  engines — to  pump  water  from  the  hydrants  into 
the  hose. 

6.  Axes  and  rams — to  break  down  doors  and  iron  shut- 
ters, etc.,  which  are  locked. 

7.  Searchlight — to  help  the  firemen  see  through  clouds  of 
steam  and  thick  smoke. 

8.  The  water  tower — used  when  tall  buildings  are  burn- 
ing. It  is  carried  on  a  long  wagon,  and  can  be  raised  to  a 
great  height.  At  its  top  is  a  nozzle  from  which  a  great  stream 
of  water  can  be  thrown  into  the  upper  stories. 

9.  Fire-alarm  box — to  send  in  an  alarm  turn  the  handle 
on  the  door  to  the  right.  Pull  the  hook  downward  once  only. 
Ask  the  children  what  color  these  boxes  are  painted.  Also 
the  nearest  fire-alarm  box  to  their  homes. 

10.  Fireboats.  Mention  the  "Wm.  J.  Gaynor."  Let  the 
children  tell  of  its  trial  trip  up  the  Hudson.  Let  them  find 
the  answer  to  the  following  questions:  1.  What  part  of  the 
city  are  these  boats  to  especially  protect?  (Many  miles  of 
water  front.)  2.  What  can  you  say  of  the  distance  between 
the  piers?  (They  are  very  close  together.)  3.  What  have 
you  ever  noticed  on  these  piers?  (Enormous  heaps  of  boxes 
and  bales,  of  barrels  and  packing  cases.)  4.  Do  you  think 
these  things  might  burn  readily?  (They  are  highly  inflam- 
mable.)    5.  How  many  fireboats  has  our  city?     (Twelve.) 

The  Fire  Department:  In  Greater  New  York  we  have  a 
thoroughly  organized  fire  department — one  that  we  are  very 
proud  of.  Every  precaution  is  taken  by  the  department  to 
prevent  fires,  to  Ught  them  intelligently  and  skilfully  when 
they  occur,  and  to  immediately  investigate  them  to  discover 
their  origin  that  other  fires  may  not  come  from  the  same  cause. 

The  work  of  the  fire  department  is  accomplished  through 
Its  three  bureaus : 

1.  Bureau  Chief  of  Department. 

2.  Bureau  of  Combustibles. 

3.  Bureau  of  Fire  Marshals. 
Causes  of  Fire: 

1.  Intent. 

2.  Carelessness. 

3.  Accident. 

4.  Spontaneous  combustion. 

1.  Intent.     By  intent  is  meant  incendiarism  or  arson. 

2.  Carelessness,  (a)  Using  naptha  near  an  open  f^ame. 
I  b)  Careless  use  of  matches,  oil  lamps,  oil  stoves,  candles. 
(c)   Unprotected  gas  brackets,  etc. 

3.  Accident,  (a)  Fires  caused  from  defective  flues,  (b) 
Electric  wires,    (c)  Gas  leaks,  etc. 

4.  Spontaneous  combustion.     Fires  caused  by  self-ignition 


such  as  from  oil-soaked  rags,  paper  or  cotton  waste  locked  in 
close  places,  vegetable  oils,  and  chemical  combustion. 

How  Citizens  Can  Help  the  Fire  Department. 

1.  By  never  allowing  piles  of  rubbish  to  collect  in  a  cellar 
or  near  a  stairway;  by  keeping  the  fire-escape  clear. 

2.  By  refilling  and  cleaning  lamps  and  oil  stoves  in  the 
morning. 

3.  By  taking  care  of  matches,  gas  jets,  etc. 

4.  By  careful  storage  of  alcohol,  kerosene,  benzine,  nap- 
tha,  turpentine,   etc. 

5.  By  absolute  obedience  during  fire  drills  at  schools. 
Expenses  of  the  Fire  Department:    The  Fire  Department 

is  one  of  the  fifteen  administrative  departments  of  the  city 
government.  The  employees  of  the  municipal  government  are 
paid  from  the  public  treasury.  Thus  the  tax  money  collected 
by  the  city  pays  the  salaries  of  firemen,  school  teachers,  public 
officials,  patrolmen,  etc. 

Police  Department. 

"A  police  force  is  necessary  because  of  the  elements  of 
danger  in  a  city.  The  present  system  in  New  York  City  is  a 
development  out  of  the  old  Dutch  and  English  customs.  The 
police  force  was  formerly  under  State  control.  It  has  been 
under  the  city  since  1870.  The  executive  of  the  police  depart- 
men  is  the  commissioner  who  is  responsible  for  the  order  of 
the  city.  Over  each  police  district  is  an  inspector.  The  next 
ranking  officers  are  the  captain,  the  sergeant  and  the  rounds- 
men. The  work  of  the  department  is  directed  through  the 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Bureau  located  at  police  headquar- 
ters in   Mulbery  street."  — Ware. 

Policemen — Duties. 

1.  To  protect  citizens  and  property. 

2.  To  direct  strangers. 

3.  To  control  traffic. 

4.  To  keep  order. 

5.  To  prevent  crime. 

6.  To  carry  out  the  laws. 

To  control  traffic.  "Special  policemen  arc  needed  in  all 
large  cities  for  special  work.  There  is  a  "Traffic  Squad" 
whose  duty  it  is  to  manage  the  moving  of  vehicles  through  the 
city  streets.  Some  of  its  men  are  mounted  on  horses,  others 
do  their  wook  afoot." 

To  keep  order.    Have  the  children  answer  the  following: 

1.  What  would  a  policeman  do  to  a  person  throwing  sweep- 
ings, garbage,  ashes  or  scrub    water    upon    the    sidewalks? 

2.  Why?  3.  What  nnist  we  all  do?  (Obey  the  laws.)  4. 
What  will  a  policeman  do  if  he  sees  a  crowd  gather? 

To  prevent  crime.  It  is  the  policeman's  duty  to  watch  for 
disorder  and  to  put  a  stop  to  it  wherever  it  arises.  It  is  also 
his  duty  to  prevent  crime  and  bring  criminals  to  punishment. 

GRADE  6A 

Course  of  Study. 
Public  institutions  of  the  city,  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  citizens.    The  service  of  the  community  to  the 
citizen.     The  reciprocal  duties  of  citizens. 
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Syllabus. 

Note:  The  topics  here  given  constitute  a  minimum  syllabus 
for  the  grade.  It  is  to  be  definitely  understood,  however,  that 
teachers,  with  the  approval  of  their  principals,  shall  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  determining  to  what  extent  each  topic 
shall  be  elaborated. 

City  Institutions:  Mayor,  how  elected,  principal  duties. 

Board  of  Aldermen,  how  elected,  principal  duties. 

Borough  President,  how  elected,  principal  duties. 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  determines  necessi- 
ties and  expenses  of  city  government.  Money  raised  by  taxes 
and  licenses. 

Courts :  Broad  distinction  between  civil  and  criminal.    Chil- 
dren's court.     Oath,  witness,  judge,  jury. 
Department  of  Health.     Why?    Cost. 
Department  of  Education.    Why?    Cost. 
Department  of  Parks.     Why?     Cost. 

Libraries  and  museums :  Uses ;  location  of  chief  museums : 
contributions  by  citizens. 

Hospitals  for  sick,  poor,  aged  and  infirm.  Cost ;  who  pays? 
Contributions  by  citizens. 

Reciprocal  Duties  of  Citizens  :  To  know  where  the  im- 
portant public  buildings  are  situated,  and  some  of  the  business 
transacted  at  the  City  Hall,  and  at  the  Borough  Hall ;  to  make 
use  of  the  schools,  libraries,  parks  and  museums ;  to  know  what 
the  neighborhood  needs;  to  protect  one's  interests  and  the 
mterests  of  the  public  by  preventing  all  mutilation  and  destruc- 
tion of  public  property;  to  have  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
annual  cost  of  the  city  government,  and  knowledge  of  the 
source  of  its  income;  to  practice  economy  in  the  use  of  all 
public  money  and  public  property,  especially  the  supplies  fur- 
nished in  our  schools ;  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  by 
personal  service;  to  have  an  idea  of  the  great  losses  by  fire; 
to  know  that  most  of  them  are  due  to  carelessness ;  to  keep  fire 
escapes  clear ;  to  start  fires  nowhere  except  in  proper  places. 

Details  of  Work. 

Much  of  our  happiness  depends  upon  the  way  the  affairs 
of  our  city  are  managed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
protect  life,  property  and  liberty  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
happiness  and  safety  of  its  citizens.  This  is  accomplished  in 
various  ways.  Policemen  stand  guard,  day  and  night,  in  sun- 
shine and  in  storm,  to  preserve  order  and  keep  peace.  Letter 
carriers  deliver  the  mail  at  the  door  of  our  homes.  Highway 
officers  and  laborers  repair  the  roads,  pave  the  streets,  dig  the 
sewers  and  build  the  bridges  and  subways.  Schools  are  es- 
tablished where  we  receive  our  training  for  efficient  citizen- 
ship. Institutions  are  built  which  shelter,  feed  and  clothe  the 
needy  and  friendless.  Health  officers  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease,  condemn  bad  plumbing,  inspect  the  food  and  drink 
which  are  offered  for  sale.  If  your  house  takes  fire,  firemen 
come  to  put  the  fire  out,  garbage  is  removed  from  your  yard, 
parks  and  open  squares,  where  you  may  get  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  and  enjoy  natural  scenery,  are  provided.  If  you  are  in- 
firm and  poor  in  your  old  age  you  will  be  cared'  for  in  one 
of  the  homes  or  asylums. 

It  is   every  citizen's   duty   to  know   where   the   important 
public  buildings  are  situated,  the  business  which  is  transacted 


at  the  City  Hall  and  Borough  Hall,  to  make  use  of  schools, 
libraries,  parks  and  museums ;  to  know  what  the  neighborhood 
needs;  to  discover  where  the  fault  lies  if  public  service  is  un- 
satisfactory; to  have  an  approximate  idea  of  the  annual  cost 
of  the  city  government  and  knowledge  of  the  source  of  its  in- 
come ;  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  by  personal  service. 

The  Mayor. 

Who  is  at  the  head  of  our   school? 

Who  is  at  the  head  of  your  family? 

Who  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  United  States? 

Every  organization,  great  or  small,  must  have  some  one 
to  direct  its  affairs.  The  chief  executive  of  the  five  boroughs 
of  New  York  City  is  the  Mayor.  He  is  elected  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  citizens  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  Mayor's 
office  is  in  the  City  Hall,  Manhattan.  He  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $15,000,  which  is  $5,000  more  than  the  Governor 
receives. 


Duties  of  the  Mayor. 

The  Mayor's  duties  are  clearly  defined  in  the  city  charter, 
which  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1901.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Finance  Department  and  the  department  in  charge 
of  street  paving,  sewers,  public  buildings,  and  the  supervision 
of  building  construction,  the  Mayor  is  responsible  for  the  en- 
tire administration  of  the  city. 

He  appoints  and  can  remove  many  city  officials.  He  ap- 
points members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  trustees  of  the 
City  College,  Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals,  police  magistrates 
and  judges  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions.  He  must  send 
one  or  more  reports  annually  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  tell- 
ing the  financial  condition  of  the  city,  the  condition  of  the 
various  departments,  the  improvements  which  have  been  made, 
and  those  which  are  needed.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  board  which  spends  the 
city's  money.  The  Mayor  is  largely  responsible  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  money  is  expended.  He  must  be  diligent 
in  enforcing  the  city  ordinances  and  the  laws  of  the  state 
which  pertain  to  the  city.  He  may  veto  any  resolution  or 
ordinance  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
or  any  measure  passed  by  the  state  legislature  which,  in  his 
judgment,  is  injurious  to  the  city.  He  signs  all  bonds  and  also 
countersigns  all  warrants  for  payments  made  by  the  city.  He 
issues  all  public  proclamations,  welcomes  visitors  to  the  city, 
and  represents  the  city  on  great  public  occasions,  such  as  the 
opening  of  a  new  bridge  or  subway. 

The  mayor  may  be  removed  from  office,  on  charges,  by 
the  Governor. 

What  kind  of  man  should  be  nominated   for  Mayor? 

Name  five  of  his  important  duties. 

Who  are  his  assistants? 

Whom  does  he  appoint? 

Where  is  his  office? 

Who  is  Mayor  of  New  York  City? 

Board  of  Aldermen. 

It  is  impossible  for  all  the  citizens  of  our  large  city  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  making  their  own  laws,  so  they  elect 
men   to    represent    them.      This    body    of    men    is    called   the 
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Board  of  Aldermen.  It  is  mad«  up  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  who  is  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  entire 
city,  the  Presidents  of  the  five  boroughs,  who  are  elected  by  the 
citizens  of  each  borough,  and  the  members  of  the  Board,  who 
are  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  seventy-three  aldermanic  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  city  is  divided.  These  men  meet  once  a 
week  except  during  August  and  September  to  make  city 
ordinances,  as  the  laws  of  the  city  are  called. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
To  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  city,  the  Board  may 
pass  ordinances  and  rules  concerning  intoxication,  fighting 
and  quarreling  and  the  breaking  or  defacing  of  other  people's 
property.  It  may  decree  fines  and  imprisonment  for  those 
who  disobey  the  laws.  It  issues  licenses  and  regulations  for 
diflferent  kinds  of  business.  It  specifies  the  rate  of  speed  per 
hour  at  which  an  automobile  may  run.  Bridge  tolls,  the  scale 
of  rents  and  charges  for  supplying  water  are  subjects  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  Board  has  broad  legislative  powers.  It 
has  power  to  make,  amend  or  repeal  all  police,  park,  fire  and 
building  regulations  and  ordinances.  It  is  the  duty  of  each 
alderman  to  look  after  the  particular  interests  of  his  own 
district  and  at  the  same  tme  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  city 
as  a  whole. 

An  alderman's  annual  salary  is  two  thousand  dollars.  His 
term  of  office  is  two  years. 

Who  is  the  alderman  of  your  district? 

When  was  he  elected? 

How  was  he  elected? 

How  has  he  fulfilled  his  duties? 

What  improvements  might  be  suggested  to  him? 

The  President  of  the  Bo.\rd  of  Aldermen. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  is  elected  by  all 
the  citizens  of  the  entire  city  and  not  by  any  particular  district. 
His  term  of  office  is  four  years.  He  receives  a  salary  of  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Pozi'ers  and  Duties. 

The  President  of  the  Board  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Mayor,  or  if  the  latter  is  ill  or  disabled,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  acts  as  the  Mayor.  He  may  not,  how- 
ever, remove  any  official  nor  make  executive  appointments 
unless  the  Mayor  has  been  absent  thirty  days,  nor  may  he 
sign,  nor  approve,  nor  veto  any  ordinance  unless  the  Mayor 
has  been  absent  nine  days.  He  has  power  to  hear  charges 
against  public  auctioneers  and  to  revoke  their  licenses. 

Who  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  ? 

How  was  he  elected? 

What  other  officers  were  elected  at  the  same  time? 

Name  three  of  his  important  duties. 

Under  what  circumstances  does  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  become  Mayor  without  an  election? 

Bo.'\RD  OF  EsTiM.\TE  .\xn  Appoktionmf.nt. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  composed 
of  the  Mayor,  Comptroller,  President  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men and  the  five  Borough  Presidents.  These  officers  stand 
between  the  tax  payer  and  any  unwise  disposal  of  his  money. 


Powers  and  Duties. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  decides  how 
much  money  shall  be  spent  on  all  large  public  improvements, 
what  streets  may  be  opened  and  how  the  work  shall  be  done ; 
it  authorizes  all  bond  and  stock  issues  which  are  made  to  meet 
these  expenses,  it  regulates  the  salaries  of  all  city  employees, 
except  public  school  teachers  and  certain  employees  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments.  No  department  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment can  enter  into  any  enterprise  which  involves  a  large 
expenditure  of  money  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of 
this  Board. 

The  expenses  of  the  city  are  submitted  to  the  Board  in  the 
following  manner:  By  the  tenth  of  September,  the  Borough 
Presidents,  the  Commissioner  of  each  department,  and  the 
heads  of  the  other  boards  send  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money 
they  will  need  for  next  year's  expenses.  The  Comptroller 
makes  a  similar  list  of  the  expenses  of  his  department  and 
sends  it  to  the  Board.  The  latter  compares  these  two  state- 
ments with  an  estimate  of  the  city's  sources  of  revenue,  such 
as  taxes,  rent  from  franchises,  docks  and  similar  sources. 
When  the  Board  has  given  this  due  consideration,  it  decides 
how  much  the  city  may  spend  during  the  coming  year.  The 
report  is  an  itemized  estimate  and  statement  of  the  money 
which  the  city  requires  for  its  maintenance,  and  of  the  prob- 
able income  from  all  sources,  and  is  called  the  Annual  Budget. 
This  document  is  published  in  the  City  Record.  If  a  tax- 
payer objects  to  any  item,  he  may  state  his  objections  before 
the  Board.  After  its  preparation,  the  Board  sends  the  budget 
to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  who  cannot  increase,  but  may  re- 
duce or  eliminate  any  item,  and  who  must  approve  of  it  before 
it  can  go  into  effect.  If  they  fail  to  act  upon  it  within  twenty 
days  after  it  is  submitted,  it  goes  into  efifect. 

How  does  the  city  obtain  money  for  its  maintenance? 
Name  five  public  improvements  which  you  consider  neces- 
sary in  a  city  ? 

Who  decides  to  have  these  improvements  made? 
Name  three  other  ways  in  which  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  spends  the  city's  money. 
Who  are  the  members  of  this  Board? 
What  is  the  Annual  Budget? 

The  Borough  President. 
It  is  necessary  for  each  borough  to  have  a  President  be- 
cause ordinances  that  are  perfectly  just  and  proper  for  one 
borough  mav  be  wholly  unnecessary  in  another.  Improve- 
ments which  are  desirable  in  one  locality,  and  for  which  the 
people  are  willing  to  pay,  should  not  be  made  to  wait  until 
all  the  boroughs  agree  upon  them  or  are  willing  to  vote  for 

them. 

The  Borough  President  is  elected  by  the  voters  of  his  bor- 
ough at  the  time  when  the  Mayor  of  the  city  is  elected,  and 
for  the  same  term. 

His  home  nuist  be  in  the  borough  at  the  time  he  is  elected, 
and  he  must  live  there  during  his  term  of  office. 

The  Borough  President  has  control  of  grading,  curbing, 
flagging,  guttering,  paving,  re-paving  and  repair  of  all  streets, 
the  layhng  or  re-laying  of  surface  railroad  tracks,  the  filling 
of  sunken  lots,  the  fencing  of  vacant  lots,  the  removal  of  in- 
cumbrances, the  issuance  of  pennits  to  use  and  open  streets 
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for  the  purpose  of  building  construction.  With  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  he  executes  all 
plans  for  the  drainage  of  the  sewers  in  his  district.  Under 
civil  service  regulations,  he  appoints,  and  may  remove,  a  super- 
intendent of  buildings,  and  through  him,  he  has  the  super- 
vision of  the  erection  and  alterations  of  all  buildings  in  the 
borough.  He  prepares  all  contracts  relating  to  the  borough 
and  makes  an  annual  report  of  all  business  transactions  to  the 
Mayor. 

The  President  of  the  Borough  appoints  a  commissioner  of 
public  works,  a  secretary  of  the  borough  and  the  necessary 
assistants,  and  the  members  of  the  local  school  board. 

GRADE  6B 
Course  of  Study. 

The  necessity  for  government.  The  preparation  for  citi- 
zenship. Suffrage,  voters,  polls,  elections.  Naturalization, 
aliens.  State  and  National  institutions.  The  service  of  the 
community  to  the  citizens. 

Syllabus. 

Note:  The  topics  here  given  constitute  a  minimum  syllabus 
for  the  grade.  It  is  to  be  definitely  understood,  however,  that 
teachers,  with  the  approval  of  their  principals,  shall  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  determining  to  what  extent  each  topic 
shall  be  elaborated. 

Necessity  for  government  in  the  home,  the  first  school  of 
citizenship.  Why  must  there  be  authority  and  obedience? 
Necessity  for  government  in  school  (playground,  classroom, 
club),  another  institution  for  training  for  citizenship.  Why 
should  there  be  punctuality,  regularity  in  attendance,  cleanli- 
ness, truth,  self-control,  authority,  order  and  prompt  obedience 
in  school?     Co-operation. 

Necessity  for  government  in  state  (city,  state,  nation)  ; 
why  must  there  be  peace  and  harmony  ?  Suffrage ;  restricted 
suffrage ;  universal  suffrage.  Voting ;  a  privilege  and  a  duty  ; 
exercise  of  right  for  good  of  the  public ;  who  has  a  right  to 
vote;  where  and  when  is  voting  done?  Describe  and  show 
ballot  at  election  time.  Majority  and  plurality.  How  for- 
eigners or  aliens  become  citizens. 

State  Institutions  :  Militia,  supervision  of  savings  banks  ; 
canals  and  highways ;  excise ;  state  department  of  health ;  quar- 
antine under  supervision  of  the  health  officer  of  the  port  of 
New  York. 

National  Institutions:  Post  office,  object.  Custom 
House,  object.    Bureau  of  Immigration,  object.     Forts,  object. 

A  brief  and  simple  review  of  how  New  York  City  is 
governed. 

Reciprocal  Duties  of  Citizens:  To  obey  the  laws;  to 
vote ;  to  strive  for  good  government  by  voting  for  honest  and 
efficient  men  ;  to  pay  taxes  ;  to  respond  to  any  call  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  or  for  any  part  of  it,  such  as  defending 
the  country,  doing  jury  duty,  holding  office  at  a  sacrifice;  to 
protect  public  property,  to  be  kind  to  man  and  beast. 

Details  of  Work. 
The  Necessity  for  Government. 
The   word   government  means   direction,   management   or 
control.    Government  is  necessary  wherever  several  people  live 


together.     People  could  not  live  in  groups  or  communities  un 
less  they  regarded  one  another's  rights.     Some  way  of  regu- 
lating conduct  must  be  provided.     Government  gives  us  laws 
or  sets  of  rules  that  regulate  conduct  in  communities.     These 
laws  provide  for  peace  and  harmony. 

Government  of  self  is  called  self-control.  This  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  government.  If  a  community  consists  of  people 
who  are  self-controlled,  that  community  is  a  good  one.  Good 
order  and  peace  abound.  If  a  community  consists  of  individ- 
uals lacking  self-control,  disorder  and  confusion  abound.  Self- 
control  or  government  of  self  is  the  smallest  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  smallest  community  where  government  is  found  is  in 
the  home.  Here  the  parents  are  the  governors.  They  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  the  children.  The  parents  exercise  certain 
duties  toward  their  children,  such  as  providing  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  education  and  pleasures.  The  children  in  return  owe 
certain  duties  toward  their  parents,  such  as  obedience  and 
assistance.  In  the  home  sets  of  rules  are  not  posted  or  an 
nounced.  Children  become  familiar  with  their  parents'  wishes. 
They  obey  through  a  sense  of  love  and  duty.  If  children  are 
disobedient  the  parents  exercise  their  right  to  punish  them  in 
some  reasonable  manner.  Government  in  the  home  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  order  and  happiness.  Here  children  re- 
ceive their  first  notions  of  regarding  the  rights  of  others  and 
of  performing  little  sacrifices  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  Chil- 
dren learn  that  obedience  to  home  government  is  followed  by 
happiness ;  disobedience  is  followed  by  punishment. 

When  children  enter  school  they  learn  that  here  again  they 
are  under  a  form  of  government.  They  find  they  cannot  act 
as  they  please,  but  that  they  must  submit  to  certain  rules  set 
by  those  in  authority.  Rules  for  order  in  classroom  and  play- 
ground are  not  without  meaning  to  children.  They  know 
these  rules  are  enforced  so  that  others  will  not  be  distracted 
from  lessons  and  proper  play.  It  is  necessary  to  have  rules 
regarding  attendance  and  punctuality.  Children  ought  to 
come  regularly  and  promptly  to  avoid  disturbing  those  who 
are  regular  and  punctual.  Children  can  see  the  benefit  derived 
from  assistance  offered  by  brighter  children  to  slower  ones. 
Children  find  that  obedience  to  established  rules  and  co-opera- 
tion with  other  obedient  pupils  results  in  definite  gains  and  ad- 
vancement. 

There  are  larger  governments  than  the  self,  home  and 
school.  There  are  the  governments  of  large  communities,  as 
the  city,  state  and  nation.  If  government  is  necessary  in  a  tiny 
community  like  the  home,  it  is  readily  seen  that  cities,  states 
and  nations  cannot  possibly  exist  without  government.  In 
large  communities  there  is  no  tie  of  love  to  make  people  regard 
the  rights  of  others.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  have  a  govern- 
ment to  regulate  affairs ;  a  government  not  only  to  make  laws, 
but  a  government  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  laws  it  makes. 

Preparation    for    Citi::enslup. 

The  members  of  the  family  have  certain  rights  and  duties. 
The  pupils  of  the  school  have  their  privileges  and  duties.  Just 
so  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  nation  have  their  rights  and 
duties.  People  born  in  the  United  States  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Foreigners  or  aliens  can  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  through  naturalization.  Women  and  children 
are  citizens  as  well  as  men  are. 
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Some  of  the  rights  of  citizens  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  vote. 

2.  To  hold  office. 

3.  To  own  private  property. 

4.  To  get  protection  in  case  of  attack. 

5.  To  have  freedom  of  speech. 

6.  To  have  religious  freedom. 

7.  To  have  equal  protection  of  the  law  with  others  (rich 
or  poor,  black  or  white). 

8.  To  secure  an  education. 

9.  To  secure  a  fair  trial  if  accused. 

10.  To  have  personal  liberty  (to  be  able  to  choose  a  resi- 
dence or  occupation  without  hindrance). 

Some  of  the  duties  of  citizens  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  obey  laws. 

2.  To  respond  to  a  call  for  the  defense  of  the  country 
against  enemies. 

3.  To  earn  an  honest  living. 

4.  To  be  well  informed  on  political  questions. 

5.  To  vote  on  all  questions. 

6.  To  vote  for  honest  and  efficient  men. 

7.  To  think  of  the  welfare  of  the  country  rather  than  of 
the  party  in  voting. 

8.  To  pay  taxes. 

9.  To  accept  no  bribe,  to  oiifer  no  bribe. 

10.  To  do  jury  duty  when  called. 

11.  To  hold  office  at  a  sacrifice  when  necessary  for  public 
welfare. 

The  child  as  a  future  voter  occupies  an  important  place. 
He  must  be  provided  with  a  good  education  to  fit  him  to  per- 
fonn  his  future  duties  properly.  He  must  learn  to  choose 
the  noble  and  lofty. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  children  as  citizens  differ  slightly 
from  those  of  matured  citizens.  Some  of  the  rights  of  children 
as  citizens  are  as  follows : 


1.  To  get  an  education. 

2.  To  learn  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

3.  To  use  the  parks,  playgrounds  and  libraries. 

4.  To  have  protection  under  law. 

5.  To  have  proper  shelter,  food  and  clothing. 

Some  of  the  duties  of  children  as  citizens  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  be  friendly  and  helpful  at  home  and  in  school. 

2.  To  be  kind,  brave  and  generous. 

3.  To  care  for  public  property  (parks,  school  furniture, 
school  buildings). 

4.  To  assist  the  various  city  departments  (Street  Clean- 
ing, by  putting  papers  and  rubbish  in  proper  places ;  Health, 
by  keeping  clean  and  keeping  homes  tidy ;  Police,  by  obeying 
laws,  etc.). 

5.  To  be  orderly  in  streets. 


6.  To  be  respectful  to  older  people  and  strangers. 

7.  To  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs  (read  papers,  be- 
come informed,  discuss  events). 

8.  To  respect  the  flag. 

The  performing  of  duties  enables  one  to  enjoy  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  The  better  the  duty  is  performed,  the  more 
rights  are  enjoyed.  The  privileges  enjoyed  come  only  as  a 
result  of  duties  performed. 

Suffrage. 

In  every  state  of  the  United  States  a  voter  must  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Each  state  in  the  United  States  de- 
termines the  qualifications  necessary  for  its  voters.  In  most 
of  the  states  only  male  citizens  can  vote,  although  in  several 
states  women  can  now  vote  and  hold  office,  too.  In  some  states 
those  who  cannot  read  or  write  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
voting.  In  New  York  State  any  male  citizen  at  least  twent\  - 
one  years  of  age,  not  convicted  of  crime  or  bribery,  who  has 
been  a  citizen  ninety  days,  a  resident  of  the  state  one  year,  of 
the  county  four  months,  and  of  the  election  district  thirty  days 
preceding  election,  may  vote. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  people  not  permitted  to  vote 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  These  include  criminals,  those 
guilty  of  treason,  and  idiots.  In  most  states  aliens,  people  who 
have  not  become  naturalized,  are  not  permitted  to  vote.  A  few- 
states,  however,  permit  aliens  to  vote  if  they  have  declared  in- 
tention of  becoming  citizens. 

All  qualified  voters  register  a  few  weeks  before  voting. 
The  voter's  name,  address,  age,  birthplace,  length  of  residence 
in  country,  etc.,  are  taken.  If  his  record  is  found  to  be  cor- 
rect, his  name  is  enrolled  upon  the  voters'  list.  He  is  properly 
registered.    This  is  done  to  prevent  fraud  at  elections. 

Election  Day  comes  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  It  is  highly  important  because  the 
makers  and  enforcers  of  law  are  chosen  on  that  day.  All  good 
citizens  are  glad  to  vote  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 
A  good  citizen  will  study  all  political  questions  at  issue.  He 
will  read  the  newspapers  and  attend  political  meetings.  After 
duly  reflecting,  he  will  decide  which  way  his  vote  will  be  cast. 
He  will  vote  only  for  honest  men.  He  wmII  not  accept  a  bribe 
or  offer  a  bribe.  A  person  buying  or  selling  a  vote  is  a  traitor 
to  his  country.  A  good  citizen  will  think  of  the  public  welfare 
in  voting  rather  than  of  his  political  party. 

On  Election  Day  the  voters  go  to  the  polls  to  cast  their 
votes.  A  long  time  ago  men  voted  by  calling  out  the  names 
of  their  candidates.  This  led  to  bickerings  and  quarrels. 
Later  men  cast  their  ballots  so  that  all  could  see  how  they  had 
voted.  This  led  to  bribery.  Then  the  Australian  system  was 
introduced.  It  was  called  the  Australian  system  because  it 
was  first  used  in  Australia.  It  is  a  secret  ballot.  A  voter  goes 
to  the  polls.  Here  he  meets  the  election  officers.  He  gives  his 
name  to  the  officers  and  they  look  over  the  list  to  see  if  his 
record  is  correct.  If  it  is  found  to  be  correct,  he  is  given  a 
ballot.  A  ballot  is  a  long  slip  of  paper  on  which  are  printed 
the  names  of  the  political  parties.  Below  each  party  appear 
the  names  of  the  candidates  chosen  by  that  part\ .    Small  rooms 
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or  booths  are  fitted  with  writing  materials  and  tables  or  desks. 
The  voter  goes  into  one  of  the  booths  where  he  cannot  be 
seen  by  anyone.    Here  he  marks  his  ballot. 

If  the  voter  votes  a  straight  ticket  he  puts  a  cross  in  the 
circle  at  the  head  of  the  column  representing  the  political  party 
he  favors.  Then  he  votes  for  all  the  candidates  chosen  by 
that  party.  If  he  does  not  vote  a  straight  ticket  he  puts  a 
cross  in  the  squares  opposite  the  several  candidates  he  favors. 
This  is  called  splitting  the  ticket. 

After  the  voter  has  marked  his  ballot  he  folds  it  and  re- 
turns it  to  the  election  officers.  His  ballot  is  put  into  a  large 
box.  No  one  can  see  how  he  has  marked  his  ticket.  The 
Australian  system  of  voting  does  away  with  bribery.  A  man 
buying  a  vote  cannot  be  sure  that  the  vote  is  delivered. 

In  .some  states  voting  machines  have  been  introduced. 
These  are  considered  excellent,  but  because  of  the  expense  in- 
volved they  have  not  been  adopted  all  over  the  country. 

After  the  polls  are  closed  the  votes  are  counted.  If  a  candi- 
date has  received  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  he  is  said  to  have  received  a  majority.  If  a  candidate  has 
not  received  half  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast,  but  has 
received  more  votes  than  any  of  his  opponents,  he  is  said  to 
have  a  plurality. 

Sometimes  a  majority  vote  is  necessary  to  elect  a  man,  but 
usually  a  plurality  is  sufficient.  When  a  majority  vote  is 
necessary  to  elect  a  man  and  no  one  of  the  three  or  more  can- 
didates receives  a  majority,  another  election  is  held. 

The  inspectors  of  elections  count  the  votes  cost.  The 
counting  may  be  witnessed  by  the  public.  The  results  are 
announced  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  elections.  Three 
copies  of  the  results  are  made.  One  is  sent  to  the  supervisor, 
another  is  sent  to  the  town  or  city  clerk,  and  the  third  is  sent 
to  the  county  clerk.  The  county  clerk  also  receives  the  ballots. 
In  December  the  ballots  are  re-examined.  After  six  months 
they  are  destro}ed. 

GRADE   7A 

Course  of  Study. 

The  national  government.  The  business  of  the  people 
which  is  intrusted  to  the  national  government.  The  organiza- 
tion.   Rights  and  duties  of  citizens  under  national  government. 

Syllabus. 

Note:  The  topics  here  given  constitute  a  minimum  syllabus 
for  the  grade.  It  is  to  be  definitely  understood,  however,  that 
teachers,  with  the  approval  of  their  principals,  shall  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  determining  to  what  extent  each  topic 
shall  be  elaborated. 

Division  of  the  Business  of  the  People  in  the  United 

St.\tes. 

1.  Business  which  concerns  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  transacted  by  the  national  government.  The  Consti- 
tution defines  the  powers  of  the  national  government.  Some  of 
the  powers  of  the  national  government  are:  to  maintain  an 
army  and  a  navy ;  to  coin  money ;  to  regulate  commerce ;  to 
establish  post  offices ;  to  make  internal  improvements ;  to  grant 
patents  and  copyrights;  to  raise  money  for  support  of  govern- 


ment by  taxes  and  duties ;  to  regulate  immigration  and  natural- 
ization ;  to  establish  United  States  courts ;  to  make  treaties 
with  foreign  countries ;  to  establish  displomatic  and  consular 
service ;  to  protect  American  citizens  and  American  business 
in  other  countries ;  to  take  a  census  of  the  people. 

2.  The  business  which  concerns  the  people  of  only  a  part 
of  the  United  States  is  transacted  by  the  several  states,  cities, 
counties  and  towns.    (Treated  in  Grades  7B-8B.) 

The  Business  of  the  United  St.vtes  Government  Is  Di- 
vided Into: 

1.  Legislative  or  law  making. 

2.  Executive  or  law  enforcing. 

3.  Judicial  or  court  business  to  protect  rights  of  citizens, 
and  to  enforce  such  rights. 

1.  Legislative  branch:  Congress,  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  Object  of  each  house.  How  the  number  of 
members  in  each  house  is  determined.  How  laws  are  made. 
Real  business  of  the  house  is  transacted  by  committees. 

2.  Executive  branch :  Qualifications  of  President  and 
Vice-President.  Some  important  duties.  Executive  depart- 
ments under  members  of  President's  cabinet:  state,  treasury, 
war,  law,  post  office,  navy,  interior,  agriculture,  commerce 
and  labor. 

3.  Judicial  branch:  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
members,  how  chosen.  Subordinate  branches  of  this  court; 
circuit  and  district  courts  throughout  the  country. 

Rights  of  Citizens  in  Relation  to  Nation.\l  Govern- 
ment: To  call  upon  the  national  government  for  protection  of 
personal  and  property  rights  at  home  and  abroad. 

Duties  of  Citizens  Toward  the  National  Govern- 
ment: To  obey  and  support  the  laws,  to  assist  in  defense  of 
the  country,  to  pay  taxes,  to  be  industrious,  to  co-operate  with 
other  citizens  in  fields  of  patriotic,  educational  and  philan- 
thropic endeavor. 

Note:  If  time  permits,  a  study  of  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  should  be  made,  and  these  provisions  com- 
pared with  similar  ones  in  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
etc.  It  is  advisable  as  a  concrete  example  to  organize  the  class 
during  this  term  along  the  lines  of  the  national  government. 

Details  of  Work. 

The  National  Government. 

By  Samuel  P.  Abelow. 

A. — Object  of  National  Government  in  the  United  States. 

The  national  government  has  been  organized  to  provide 
the  greatest  good  for  all  the  people.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  Justice  Miller  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  a  citizen 
under  the  national  government  has  the  right  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  that  government,  to  seek  its  protection,  to  share  its 
offices,  to  engage  in  administering  its  functions.  He  has  the 
right  of  free  access  to  its  seaports,  through  which  all  opera- 
tions of  foreign  commerce  are  conducted,  to  the  sub-treasuries, 
land  offices  and  courts  of  justice  in  the  several  states. 
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Spalding  Playgrounds 


17    thai  a  majority  of    the   worlds  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  Spalding  All-Steel  Apparatus 

IJ    that  a  demand  created  ten  years  back  grows 
greater  in  proportion  with  each  new  year  s  need 

IS  IT    'hat  the  Spalding  Reputation  tor  Quality 
retains  its  position  of  eminence  —  unaoproached 


? 


SATISFACTION    begets  confidence  —  confidence  begets  business. 
Qiiantity  produrtion  lowers  manuladluring  costs,  and  the  hne^  plant 
ol  Its  kind  in   the   world   reduces   Spalding    manufacture  to  a  science. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC. 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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Another  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  to 
demand  the  care  and  protection  of  the  federal  government 
over  his  life,  liberty  and  property  when  on  the  high  seas  or 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  government.  The  right  to 
peaceably  assemble  and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  "habeas  corpus"  are  rights  of  the 
citizen  guaranteed  by  the  federal  constitution.  The  right  to 
use  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  however  they 
may  penetrate  the  territory  of  the  several  states,  all  rights 
secured  to  our  citizens  by  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  are 
dependent  upon  citizenship  of  the  United  States.  A  citizen 
of  the  United  States  can,  of  his  own  volition,  become  a  citizen 
of  any  state  of  the  Union  by  a  bona  fide  residence  in  that 
state  with  the  same  rights  as  other  citizens  of  the  state. 

Our  national  government  guarantees  to  its  citizens  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  thought  and  of  religion.  It  encourages 
the  establishment  of  educational  institutions  which  spread 
knowledge  among  the  people. 

B. — Division  of  the  Business  of  the  People  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Business  which  concerns  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  transacted  by  the  national  government.  The  consti- 
tution defines  the  powers  of  the  national  government.  Some 
of  the  powers  of  the  national  government  are :  To  maintain 
an  army  and  a  navy ;  to  coin  money ;  to  regulate  commerce ; 
to  establish  post  offices ;  to  make  internal  improvements ;  to 
grant  patents  and  copyrights ;  to  raise  money  for  support 
of  government  by  taxes  and  duties ;  to  regulate  immigration 
and  naturalization;  to  establish  United  States  courts;  to  make 
treaties  with  foreign  countries ;  to  establish  diplomatic  and 
consular  service;  to  protect  American  citizens  and  American 
business  in  other  countries ;  to  take  a  census  of  the  people. 

(a)  To  Maintain  an  Army  and  a  Navy. — The  United 
States  has  a  small  standing  army  because  it  is  not  surrounded 
by  powerful  nations.  Furthermore,  public  opinion  is  hostile 
to  a  large  standing  army.  Until  1898,  there  was  a  law  that 
the  regular  army  should  not  contain  more  than  27,000  enlisted 
men.  In  order  to  protect  our  colonial  possessions,  the  tem- 
porary law  of  1901  fixed  the  maximum  at  100,000  enlisted  men, 
and  the  minimum  at  57,000. 

In  order  to  train  officers  for  the  army.  Congress  estab- 
lished in  1802  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  Each  Con- 
gressional district  is  entitled  to  one  cadet.  He  is  selected  by 
the  representative  when  a  vacancy  occurs.  Two  cadets  are 
appointed  by  the  Senators  from  every  state,  and  forty  are 
selected  by  the  President  from  the  country  at  large.  The 
graduates  of  the  academy  are  granted  commissions  as  second 
lieutenants  in  the  regular  army.  Non-cominissioned  officers 
are  also  given  instruction  in  schools  established  at  the  army 
posts,  or  in  special  schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort 
Riley.  More  advanced  training  is  given  at  the  War  College 
at  A\'ashington. 

Our  navy  is  more  important  than  our  army.  The  navy 
is  necessary  to  protect  our  wide  seacoast,  the  colonies  and  the 
extensive  commerce. 

The  active  list  of  the  navy  comprises  about  3,000  officers. 
The  enlisted  strength  allowed  by  law  is  47.500  men  and 
apprentice  seamen. 

In  184o  a  naval  academy  was  founded  at  .Knuajjolis,  Aid., 
for  the  training  of  officers.     The  students  of  the  Xaval  Acad- 


emy are  styled  midshipmen.  They  are  selected  by  a  competi- 
tive examination,  one  from  each  Congressional  district.  The 
course  is  six  years — four  at  the  academy  and  two  years  at 
sea,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  examination  for  final 
graduation  takes  place.  Those  who  pass  the  final  examina- 
tion are  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  lower  grades- of  the 
line  of  the  navy  and  of  the  marine  corps  in  order  of  merit. 

All  candidates  must,  at  the  time  of  their  examination  for 
admission  to  the  academy  be  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20 
years.  A  candidate  is  eligible  for  appointment  on  the  day 
he  becomes  16  and  is  ineligible  on  the  day  he  becomes  20  years 
of  age.  The  pay  of  a  midshipman  is  $600  a  year  while  at 
the  academy  and  $1,400  a  year  during  the  two  years  cruise 
at  sea. 

In  addition  to  the  academy,  training  ships  are  maintained 
at  various  places,  and  a  Naval  War  College  at  Washington. 

(b)  To  Coin  Mon^y. — Congress  has  power  to  coin  money. 
The  different  coins  in  use  in  the  United  States  are  coined  at 
the  mints  in  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  Denver.  The 
paper  money,  the  greenbacks,  is  manufactured  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

How  the  gold  and  silver  money  is  made :  The  gold  and 
silver  is  first  refined  and  is  then  mixed  with  10  per  cent. 
of  copper  alloy  for  silver  coins,  and  copper  and  silver  alloy  for 
gold  coins.  This  mixture  is  moulded  into  bars  about  a  foot 
long,  which  are  rolled  until  they  become  strips  of  several  feet 
in  length.  These  strips  are  passed  through  a  cutting  machine 
which  cuts  out  the  disks  of  the  required  sizes  for  the  diflferent 
coins.  The  disks  are  first  placed  in  the  milling  machine  in 
order  to  raise  their  edges.  They  are  then  taken  to  the  coining 
machine  where  the  disks  are  stamped.  This  completes  the 
process. 

The  notes  are  printed  in  Washington.  In  this  process 
about  500  employees  are  engaged.  The  paper  used  is  the 
silk-fibred  paper  made  at  the  Crane  Mills  in  Dalton,  Mass.  It  i.s 
against  the  law  for  any  one  to  have  such  paper.  It  is  received 
in  packages  of  1,000  sheets.  To  each  pressman  1,000  sheets 
are  given  at  a  time.  The  printing  is  done  on  hand  presses. 
Each  sheet  has  four  notes.  A  pressman  prints  500  sheets  a 
day  on  one  side  only.  The  sheets  are  then  sent  to  the  number- 
ing machines,  which  impress  upon  them  in  blue  ink  the  dis- 
tinctive series  letter  and  the  number  of  each  note.  The  num- 
bered notes  are  counted,  wrapped  in  packages  of  1,000  sheets, 
and  taken  to  the  Treasury. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  where  the 
notes  are  printed,  the  money  is  taken  every  morning,  a  million 
dollars  a  day,  in  a  wagon  built  of  steel,  and  attended  by  a 
force  of  guards,  to  the  Treasury  and  delivered  to  the  Division 
of  Issue.  Here  three  experts  verify  the  contents  of  1,000 
sheets  to  the  packages.  Then  the  sheets  are  sent  to  the  seal- 
ing room,  where  the  "Red  Seal''  of  the  Register  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  stamped  upon  them.  The  seal  bears  the  words  "Thesaur. 
Amer.  Sept.  Sigil.,"  meaning  Seal  of  the  Treasury  of  North 
America.  The  cutting  machine  cuts  each  sheet  into  its  four 
parts,  and  in  new  packages  of  4,000  bills  the  currency  is  passed 
to  its  final  counting.  Each  package  goes  through  the  hands 
cf  five  successive  counters.  These  counters  are  the  most  ex- 
pert in  the  service  and  probably  in  the  world,  .\bout  one 
iiiillion  dollars  of  new  money  passes  through  the  hands  of 
tlie  counters.     This  new  mone\-  is  deposited   in  the  ciuToncv 
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' ;  iie  \  ictor  111    J  uniur  t  hautauqua,  iJucknell  CollcKe  Cam;itis,  LL:\'.'i3burg,  Pa 


Did  you  attend  Chautauquas 
this  summer? 

If  so  you  probably  found  the  Victor  giving  the  children  the 
time  of  their  lives  in  folk  dancin^f,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Junior  Director,  for  our  records  were  used  in  more  than  500  Junior 
Chautauquas. 

Have  you  heard  the  new  Patriotic  records  listed  in  the  Sep- 
tember supplement?  The  historic  treatment  of 
"Dixie"  and  "Yankee  Doodle"  will  certainly 
pro\-e  strongly  educational  as  well  as  enjoyable. 
The  four  songs  studied  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Music  Section  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  some  standardization,  arc  given  in  the 
\'ersion  adopted  by  the  N.  12.  A. 
for  use  in  schools.  Write  for  in- 
formation. 


Victor  XXV 

$60  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

The  horn  can  he  removed 
and  tlie  instrHmt-nt  securely 
lockc'l  to  protect  it  from  dust 
and  promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
Bponsible  people. 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


■•<^, 
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reserve  vault  where  it  is  kept  for  two  months  or  more  before 
it  is  allowed  to  circulate. 

The  old,  worn-out  money  is  returned  to  the  Redemption 
Division  from  banks  throughout  the  country  and  from  the 
sub-treasuries.  This  money  is  also  counted  by  experts  for 
for  every  dollar  received  a  new  dollar  must  be  paid  out.  The 
old  money,  after  it  is  counted,  is  put  up  in  packages  of  100 
bills  each.  These  packages  are  taken  to  the  cancelling  machine, 
which  punctures  four  holes  through  it,  two  in  the  upper  half 
and  two  in  the  lower.  These  canceled  packages  are  taken  the 
next  day  by  those  who  counted  them  to  the  cutting  knife. 
This  is  a  huge  blade,  which  cuts  the  package  in  two  length- 
wise. The  upper  half  goes  to  the  Register's  office,  the  lower 
one  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  After  the 
half  sheets  are  counted,  the  money  is  sent  to  the  macerator 
for  destruction. 

The  macerator  is  a  huge  sphere  of  steel,  which  contains 
water  and  is  fitted  in  the  interior  with  156  steel  knives.  The 
heavy  cover  is  secured  by  three  Yale  locks,  each  with  its  own 
key.  The  key  of  one  lock  is  held  by  the  Treasurer,  of  another 
by  the  Secretary,  and  of  the  third  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  Every  day  at  one  o'clock,  these  three  officials  or 
their  deputies,  with  a  fourth  one  selected  by  the  Secretary 
tc  represent  the  banks  and  the  people,  meet  at  the  macerator  to 
deposit  in  it  the  money  which  is  to  be  destroyed.  Each  official 
unlocks  his  lock,  lifts  the  lid  and  the  money  is  thrown  in.  The 
lids  are  then  shut,  the  machinery  put  in  motion,  and  the  steel 
knives  do  their  work.  After  four  or  five  days  the  paper  is 
ground  into  a  very  fine  pulp.  The  committee  of  four  then 
unlock  a  valve  and  the  liquid  pulp  flows  out.  This  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  Here  it  is 
rolled  into  sheets  of  bookbinders'  board  and  sold  for  forty 
dollars  a  ton.  Samples  of  the  million  dollar  pulp  are  made 
into  souvenirs  which  may  be  bought  for  a  fraction  of  a  dollar. 

The  macerator  can  contains  one  ton  of  pulp.  The  average 
amount  destroyed  daily  is  a  million  dollars.  On  June  27, 
1894,  the  committee  deposited  in  the  macerator  $151,000,000. 

(c)  To  Regulate  Commerce. — Congress  has  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states. 

Foreign  commerce  is  promoted  by  means  of  commercial 
treaties  and  harbor  improvements.  Reciprocity  treaties  are 
used  to  gain  special  advantages.  If  a  nation  agrees  to  lower 
its  tariflf  on  certain  articles  the  United  States  sends  to  it,  the 
United  States  will  make  a  similar  reduction  upon  specified 
goods  imported  by  it. 

Vast  sums  of  money  are  spent  each  year  to  improve  the 
harbors,  deepen  channels,  build  breakwaters,  maintain  light- 
houses and  patrol  the  coast.  The  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  was  the  greatest  engineering  work  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  for  the  promotion  of  commerce. 

The  tariff  is  a  means  used  to  promote  internal  industries 
and  raise  revenue  from  foreign  commerce. 

Congress  has  developed  commerce  among  the  several  states 
by  improving  interstate  rivers  and  by  giving  help  to  railways. 
The  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes  made  pos- 
sible by  the  ship  canal  at  Sault  St.  Marie  is  an  example  of 
the  value  of  government  activitv. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  1887  was  organ- 
ized to  protect  the  public  from  the  unjust  actions  of  the  rail- 
ways. The  act  aims  to  prevent  railroads  from  charging  one 
customer  more  than  another  and  to  prevent  pools  affecting 
interstate  commerce.  The  commission  consists  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President.  It  has  the  power  to  declare 
railroad  rates  unjust. 

The  Anti-Trust  Law  of  1890  declares  combinations  for  the 
restraint  of  interstate  trade  illegal.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is 
to  protect  the  public  against  the  large  corporations. 

GRADE   7B 

Course  of  Study. 

The  state  government.  The  business  of  the  people  which 
is  intrusted  to  the  several  states  in  the  Union.  Organization 
of  the  New  York  State  government  for  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people  within  its  territory.  Subdivisions  of  the 
state,  counties  and  townships,  cities  and  villages.  Rights  and 
duties  of  citizens. 

Syllabus. 

Note:  The  topics  here  given  constitute  a  minimum  syllabus 
for  the  grade.  It  is  to  be  definitely  understood,  however,  that 
teachers,  with  the  approval  of  their  principals,  shall  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  determining  to  what  extent  each  topic 
shall  be  elaborated. 

The  state  and  its  subdivisions  transact  the  business  of  its 
people  that  has  not  been  intrusted  to  the  national  government. 
Counties,  cities,  villages  and  townships  are  authorized  by  the 
state  to  transact  certain  portions  of  their  local  public  business. 
Charters  are  given  to  cities  and  villages  by  the  state.  Each 
state  has  its  own  constitution,  which  prescribes,  among  other 
things,  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  the  kind  of  laws  which  may 
be  made. 

The  three  branches  of  each  state  government  are :     ■ 

1.  Legislative:  In  New  York,  the  Senate  and  the  As- 
sembly. 

2.  Executive:  A  governor  and  his  heads  of  departments 
or  commissioners. 

3.  Judicial :  Court  of  Appeals  and  Supreme  Court. 

1.  Legislative  branch:  This  branch  plans  things.  Mem- 
bers ;  how  elected,  terms.  The  constitution  of  the  state  defines 
the  powers  of  the  state  government.  Some  of  the  powers  of 
the  state  government  are :  to  control  education ;  to  maintain  a 
national  guard  (militia)  ;  to  establish  courts,  state,  county  and 
city ;  to  give  charters  to  cities  and  villages ;  to  raise  money ; 
to  pass  lavrs  relating  to  public  improvements,  to  private  com- 
panies doing  public  business,  to  asylums  for  the  sick,  the 
insane,  the  aged,  the  poor  and  the  criminal  within  the  state ; 
to  protect  forests,  fish  and  game. 

2.  Executive  branch :  This  branch  does  things.  The  gov- 
ernor ;  election,  term  and  qualifications.  Some  important  duties. 
Principal  executive  departments. 

3.  Judicial  branch:  This  branch  interprets  and  helps  en- 
force acts  of  legislature.     Court  of  Appeals,  Supreme  Court. 

The  state  guarantees  to  the  citizen  protection  of  life,  liberty, 
and  |iroperty,  frcenom  of  speech  and  religion.     The  state  ex- 
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pects  from  the  citizens  support  of  the  government,  industry, 

honesty,  respect  for  law  and  co-operation  for  the  good  of  all. 

Note:    It  is  advisable,  as  a  concrete  example,  to  organize 

a  class  during  this  term  along  the  lines  of  the  state  government. 

Details  of  \\'ork. 

The  State  Government. 

by  samuel  p.  abelow. 

The  State  and  Its  Subdivisions. 

The  state  and  its  subdivisions  transact  the  business  of  its 
people  that  has  not  been  intrusted  to  the  national  government. 

The  United  States  constitution  provides  in  the  tenth 
amendment  that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  Article 
I,  Section  10,  enumerates  the  powers  that  are  prohibited  by 
the  constitution  to  the  States.  No  State  shall  into  any  treaty, 
alliance  or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ; 
coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  at- 
tainder, ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobilitv.  No  State  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts,  or  duties  on  im- 
ports or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all 
duties  and  imports,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports, 
shall  be  for  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and 
all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of 
the  Congress.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war, 
unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will 
not  admit  of  delay.  The  constitution  also  limits  the  form 
of  State  government.  Article  IV,  Section  4,  states  that  the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

Despite  these  limitations,  the  powers  of  the  State  are  im- 
mense. In  the  first  place  the  people  of  a  State  control  the 
government  that  does  the  State's  work.  The  people  can 
change  this  government  to  suit  its  needs  as  often  as  desirable. 
They  can  restrict  or  amplify  the  powers  of  the  public  servants 
as  well  as  the  powers  of  the  counties,  cities,  villages  and  town- 
ships. 

The  qualifications  of  voters  are  also  determined  by  the 
State,  provided  that  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  is  not  denied 
or  abridged  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

Individual  rights  are  also  regulated  by  the  States.  These 
rights  are  the  right  to  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  the  press 
and  speech,  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  Our 
homes  shall  be  free  from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
except  upon  a  warrant  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  per- 
sons or  things  to  be  seized.  The  trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution  of  the  State.  The  writ  of  "habeas  corpus" 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  the  public  safety  requires  it. 
Excessive  bail  and  fines  shall  not  be  imposed,  nor  shall  cruel 


or  unusual  punishments  be  inflicted,  nor  shall  witnesses  be 
unreasonably  detained.  When  private  property  is  taken  for 
public  use,  a  just  compensation  must  be  given  the  owner. 

The  States  make  the  laws  that  determine  the  relations  be- 
tween one  person  and  another,  and  how  business  should  be 
transacted.  Marriage  and  divorce  laws,  labor  laws,  inheritance 
laws,  are  fixed  by  the  States.  All  manufacturing  companies, 
transportation  companies,  insurance  companies,  loan,  trust 
and  banking  corporations  that  transact  business  within  a  State 
are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  that  State. 

The  State  also  establishes  courts  where  individuals  who 
have  grievances  may  have  them  adjusted.  These  civil  suits 
constitute  a  portion  of  the  work  of  the  courts.  Criminal 
cases  are  also  adjusted  by  the  courts.  As  comparatively  few 
crimes  are  committed  in  violation  of  the  national  laws,  the 
bulk  of  the  criminals  is  tried  in  State  courts  and  punished  in 
State  institutions  for  violating  the  State  laws  that  are  made 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

The  State  has  other  functions.  Public  education  is  regu- 
lated by  the  State.  The  State  Board  of  Health  enforces 
the  quarantine  laws,  prevents  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases and  assists  the  local  governments  in  their  fight  against 
disease.  The  State  also  spends  money  on  local  improvements ; 
as,  canals,  highways,  harbors  and  rivers.  The  State  takes  care 
of  the  poor,  the  insane  and  the  blind. 

All  of  these  functions  make  the  State  a  powerful  govern- 
ment. In  the  execution  of  these  functions  the  State  is  assisted 
bv  the  counties,  cities,  villages  and  townships. 

County. 

A  county  is  one  of  the  civil  divisions  of  a  State  for  judicial 
and  political  purposes,  and  for  purposes  of  local  civil  admin- 
L^tration  counties  are  established  by  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  State,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
in  New  York. 

The  counties  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  ancient  Eng- 
lishmen. Our  Teutonic  ancestors  lived  in  the  forests  of  Ger- 
many in  self-governing  villages  or  marks.  The  freemen  of  these 
marks  assembled  in  the  mark  meeting  and  transacted  business 
for  the  communit}.  These  meetings  were  the  prototypes  of 
the  modern  town  meeting.  Several  adjoining  marks  were 
united  for  common  defense.  The  freemen,  armed  with  spear 
and  shield,  assembled  in  the  tribal  meeting  and  decided  upon 
wavs  and  means  of  meeting  the  common  enemy.  This  organ- 
ization of  the  Germans  in  marks  and  tribes  was  carried  by  the 
Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes  and  Triesians  into  Britain.  Here  the 
tribe  became  the  little  English  kingdom.  In  the  course  of 
time  these  little  kingdoms  developed  and  united  into  the  single 
kingdom  of  England.  Each  petty  kingdom  became  a  share 
or  shire  in  the  greater  nation.  After  the  Normans  conquered 
England,  the  shires  became  known  as  counties  because  of 
their  resemblance  to  districts  of  France  then  governed  by 
counts. 

In  many  States  a  mininunn  area  for  counties  is  named,  and 
in  some  a  minimum  population  limit.  The  most  usual  limit 
of  area  is  about  400  square  miles ;  in  several  States  it  is  600 
square  miles.  In  population  the  counties  show  greater  dif- 
ferences in  area.  Brown  county,  Texas,  had  4  inhabitants 
in  1900,  New  York  count\-,  New  York,  more  than  2,000,000. 
The  average  population  is  26,646.    "  In    the    North    .Atlantic 
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Established  1869. 
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Thread  of  the  Bindings. 

The  Other  Cause,  is  the  Constant  Wearing 
Away  of  the  Surfaces,  Edges  and  Backs  of 
the  Books, 
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group  of  .States  nearly  one-half  of  the  couiilics  have  over 
50,000  population.  About  a  sixth  of  the  counties  contain  one 
or  more  cities  of  over  8.000  population.  New  York  City  in- 
cludes five  counties  within  its  pre.sent  limits,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans.  Denver  and 
the  eighteen  cities  of  X'irginia  have  the  same  boundaries  for 
the  city  and  countv.  Everywhere  the  county  is  a  district  for 
the  administration  of  justice.  Courts  of  general  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  are  held  at  frequent  intervals.  Court 
houses  and  jails  are  provided  and  maintained  in  each  county. 
In  almost  every  .State  the  county  is  the  district  for  the  public 
record  of  land  titles.  Outside  of  the  New  England  States 
the  county  has  important  functions  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges.  In  most  States  it  is  the 
district  for  the  administration  of  poor  relief.  In  many  States, 
the  countv  is  the  primarv  unit  for  school  administration.  In 
some  States  it  is  a  district  for  sanitary  administration.  In  all 
the  States  the  county  is  an  important  district  for  election  pur- 
poses. The  county  is  always  a  vuiit  for  canvassing  the  re- 
turns for  State  officers. 

Judged  by  the  number  of  duties  and  the  relative  distribu- 
tion of  local  administration  between  the  county  and  minor 
districts,  the  county  is  of  most  importance  in  the  Southern 
States  and  the  mountain  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of  the 
West.  The  county  is  of  least  iinportance  in  New  England. 
In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  it  occupies  nn  intermediate  posi- 
tion. 

In  every  State  but  Georgia  and  Rhode  Island  there  is  a 
county  board,  which  levies  taxes  and  determines  matters  of 


local  auniinislraii\c  puhcy.  i  iiere  is  no  single  otticer  who 
can  be  considered  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  county.  The 
county  officers  in  most  States  include  a  county  judge  or  judge 
of  probate,  prosecuting  attorney,  sheriff,  clerk  of  court,  county 
clerk,  recorder  of  deeds,  assessor,  auditor,  treasurer,  school 
commissioner,  surveyor  and  coroner.  Additional  officer;  are 
also  found  in  some  States.  Several  Southern  States  have  a 
tax  collector  in  each  county.  A  number  of  States  have  county 
health  authorities,  court  commissioners,  jury  commissioners 
and  public  administrators.  Pennsylvania  has  a  mercantile  ap- 
praiser in  each  county:  Michigan,  county  drain  commissioners, 
and  Alabama,  tax  commissioners  and  pension  examiners. 

Every  county  has  a  county  seat,  wliere  the  courts  are  held 
and  most  of  the  county  officers  have  their  offices,  ^fost  of 
the  county  officers  are  elected  by  popular  vote. 

County  Bo.xrd. 

In  each  State,  except  Rhode  Island,  there  is  a  county 
board  which  levies  taxes,  performs  certain  administrative 
functions,  and  has  some  power  of  supervision  over  other 
county  officers.  In  New  York  State  the  county  board  con- 
sists of  representatives  from  the  constituent  towns.  If  the 
countv  conlniiis  a  city  each  ward  usually  elects  a  supervisor 
or  alderman,  as  in  New  York  City,  to  meet  with  tlie  other 
supervisors  of  the  county.  Each  town  elects  a  su]'.crvisor, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  town  officer,  to  represent  its  inter- 
ests in  the  countv.  These  supervisors  constitute  the  board 
of  sujjervisors  and  make  all  needful  regulations  for  the  county. 
.\t  the  annual  meeting  thev  choose  one  of  their  number  chair- 
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man.     They   lay  the  county   tax   and   look  after  the   county  GRADE   8A 

properties.     They  are  chosen  for  two  years,  and  are  usually  Course  of  Study. 

paid  four  dollars  a  day  for  time  spent  as  county  officers.  Functions  of  the  Government  of  the  City  of  New  Yokk: 

Sheriff— The  sheriff  is  the  chief  e.xecutive  officer  of  the  1.     What  the  City  of  New  York  does  for  the  people  of 

county.     He  has  charge  of  the  county  jail  and  the  prisoners  the  city. 

confined  there.     He  is  forbidden  to  hold  any  other  office  dur-  2.     Reciprocal   duties  of  citizens, 
ing  hi?  term  as  sheriff,  and  is  ineligible  for  re-election  to  suc- 
ceed himself.    He  serves  various  writs.     He  is  responsible  for  bvLLABUS. 

the  peace  of  the  county.     He  may  commit  to  prison  all  per-  Note:  The  topics  here  given  constitute  a  minimum  syllalius 

sons  who  break  the  peace  or  attempt  to  break  it.     He  is  bound  for  the  grade.     It  is  to  be  definitely  understood,  however,  that 

to  pursue  and  take  all  traitors,  murderers,   felons  and  other  teachers,  with  the  approval  of  their  principals,  shall  exercise 

evil  doers  and  commit  them  to  jail  for  safe  custody.     For  this  their  own  judgment  in  determining  to  what  extent  each  topic 

purpose  he  may   command    "posse   comitatus,"   or   power  of  shall  be  elaborated. 

the   county;   and  this   summons   every   one   over   the   age   of  Location  of  city ;  size ;  population ;  boroughs ;  counties, 

fifteen  _\ears  is  bound  to  obey.     In  times  of  serious  disturb-  Department  of  Health  :    Purpose,  organization,  cost, 

ance  or  threatened  riot  he  may  adopt  any  means  to  secure  Dep.\rtment  of  Education  :    Purpose,  organization,  cost, 

peace.     He  may  call  upon  the  governor  of  the  State  for  the  Other   educational   institutions    not   under    control   of   the 

militia,   and  through  the  governor  he  may  ask   for  national  Board  of  Education,  but  wholly  or  partly  supported  by  funds 

troops.  from  the  city :  colleges,  libraries,  museums,  etc. 

In  times  of  peace  his  power  are  of  less  significance.     At  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elect-ricitv  : 

each  session  of  the  higher  courts  he  must  be  present  in  person  Purpose,   organization,    cost.      Municipal    ownership    and    co- 

or  by  deputy,  and  maintain  order  in  the  court  room.     He  car-  operation  with  outside  agencies, 

ries  into  execution  the  various  orders  of  the  courts  in  con-  Fire  Department:    Purpose,  organization,  cost, 

section  with  the  cases  before  them.    These  include  summonses  Police  Department:    Purpose,  organization,  cost, 

to   defendants,   warrants   of   arrest,    subpoenas   to  witnesses,  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment:    Purpose,  or- 

writs  of  attachment  and  other  orders.       All  these  must  be  ganization.      Franchises.      Budget:    Give   amount   of   for   one 

served  by  the  sheriff  or  his  deputies.     In  civil  suits,  the  collec-  3ear,  and  show  how  money  is  raised  to  meet  expenditures, 

tion  of  the  amounts  awarded  by  judgment,   if  necessary  by  Department  of  Parks:    Purpose,  organization,  cost. 

the  seizure  and  sale  of  property  is  the  dilty  of  the  sheriff'.  Department  of  Finance:    Purpose,  organization,  cost. 

The  sheriff  may  appoint  deputies  who  assist  him  in  the  Municipal   Civil    Service   Commission:     Purposes,    or- 

discharge  of  his  duties.     The  office  of  sheriff  is  derived  from  ganization. 

the  "shire  reeve"  or  head  man  of  the  ancient  shire,  who  was  City  Courts:    City  Magistrate's,  court  of  first  instance; 

chosen  by  freemen  to  preside  over  the  shire  mote  or  assemblv.  Special  Sessions,  no  trial  by  jury;  City  Court. 

.     '.                                                                                     '  Reciprocal  Duties  of  Citizens:   To  register,  to  vote,  to 

D,stnct  Attorney-Another  important  officer  in  the  county  ^.^^^jj .  ^^  ^^^^^,  j^^^,  candidates  are  selected;  to  know  party 

IS  the  district  attorney.     He  brings  criminal  offenses  to  the  o.-g^nization ;  to  inquire  into  the  abilitv,  honesty  and  integrity 

attention  of  the  grand  jury,  and  prosecutes  those  accused  of  j-        i                    ,•               i-j^r          ..-re        i.- 

^           '    ^'           ^                        .  of  each  person  who  is  a  candidate  for  puonc  office;  to  inquire 

crimes  in  the  County  or  Supreme  Court.     He  is  elected  for  •   ,         ,  i-        i-  v        r  <-!         ■   i  u     u     j    *    •   •          i       i-*-     i 

.     .    -^              "^  into  public  activities  of  the  neighborhood :  to  join  such  political, 

three  vears,  while  in  New  York  county  his  term  is  four  years.  ,•   ■             j        •  i        •  .-■            •     i  •         •   •             *  -i    <-           * 

'                                                -                                 ^  religious  and  social  societies  as  in  his  opinion  contribute  most 

Coroner — Next  to  the  sheriff  the  coroner  is  the  oldest  of  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  country ;  to  be  well 

our  county  offices,  and  it  is  the  oldest  elective  county  office,  informed  on  city,  state  and  national  affairs,  and  to  act  intcl- 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  English  coroner  had  jurisdic-  ligently,  honestl}-  and  unselfishly  in  working  for  better  laws  in 

tion  over  a  wide  range  of  criminal  cases,  and  also  over  some  the  city. 

civil  cases.     In  modern  times  the  principal  function  of  the  Suggestions  to  Teachers. 
coroner  is  to   investigate  all   suspicious  or  accidental   deaths 

Avith  a  view  to  determine  their  cause.  While  the  city  government  is  being  studied,  it  is  well  to 

,  organize  vour  class  along  the  lines  of  the  city  government.    .\t 

County  Clerk — The  county  clerk  is  the  custodian  of  the  i    <.-       4.-           r        ■    -i"     r      u  n  ^    i      1 1  u      t  «         „  ,j  v 

-*                                   -  election  time  a  fac-simile  of  a  ballot  should  be  shown,  and  its 

countv  records,  of  deeds  and  mortgages,  and    of    the    judg-  ,            i   •     j 

^  '^                                J     &  rules  explained, 
ments  of  the  courts.     In  New  York.  Kings  and  Westchester 

counties  there  is  a  separate  officer  called  a   register  for  re-  Detailed  Plan  of   \\  ork. 

cording  deeds  and  mortgages.  pirst  J^ce/l'— Location  of  City. 

County  Treasurer — The  county  treasurer  receives  and  pays  Size — ■                                           Acres.              Square  Miles. 

out  the  moneys  as  directed  by  the  board  of  supervisors.     The     Manhattan 14,038  21.9.3 

superintendent  of  the  poor  looks  after  the  poor  in  the  county.      The    Bronx    26,017  40.6S 

The  judicial  business  of  the  county  is  entrusted  either  to  the     Brooklyn   49,680  77.62 

county  judge  or  to  the  county  judge  and  a  surrogate.     The     Queens    82,883  129.50 

surrogate  deals  with  cases  involving  the  settlement  of  wills      Richmond    36.600  57.19 

and  estates  of  deceased  persons.     The   school   commissioner  •  

looks  after  educational  matters.  Total    209,218  326.89 
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Schwartz,    Kirwin  &  Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,   Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND   FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


DENSITY   OF   POPULATION    PER   ACRE  JULY    1,    1913. 

Manhattan   173.6 

The  Bronx    20.4 

Brooklyn    35.7 

Queens   4.0 

Richmond    2.5 

Average  for  the  city 24.7 

POPULATION    1913. 

Manhattan    2,487,796 

The  Bronx   583,981 

Brooklyn   1,845,443 

Queens    359,891 

Richmond    95,872 

Total    5,372,983 

POPULATION   BY    NATIVITY    JULY,    1912. 

Native  born   2,975,030 

Foreign  born   2,097,998 

Colored    99,530 

Second  Week — Department  of  Health. 

Purpose :   Health  and  Sanitation. 

(1)  This  board  has  broad  powers  because  health  is  one  of 
the  police  powers  of  any  government. 

(3)   It  enacts  the  Sanitary  Code  and  special  health  orders. 

(5^  May  exceed  its  budgetary  appropriations  in  time  of 
cp'vienuc. 


Si  Welsbach 

This  ityle  of  gas  mactlft  illumination  hai  l)»on 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  a  great  many  schools  throughoul 
all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Throws    the    Light 

DOWN 

Where    You    Want  It 

SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


REFLEX 
LIGHT 


Get  the  Genuine 

Latest  Improvement  in 
Gas     Lighting 


WriU  for   lUattrat^d  Booklet 


WELSBACH  GAS  LAMP  CO. 

392  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


Organization :  The  Board  of  Health  is  under  care  of  the 
Commissioner,  the  Police  Commissioner  and  the  Health  officer 
of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

(a)  Bureau  of  Records:  Records  births,  deaths  and 
marriages. 

(b)  Division  of  Inspection:  Issues  licenses  allowing  cer- 
tain businesses  to  be  conducted — slaughter  houses,  lodging 
houses,  bathing  establishments,  the  sale  of  milk. 

(c)  Infant  Mortality:  The  infant  death  rate  is  now  lower 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  New  York  City. 

(d)  Division  of  Contagious  Diseases:  Treats  cases  of 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  etc. 

(e)  Food  Inspection :  Investigates  the  wholesomeness  of 
food  sold  within  city  limits. 

(f)  Division  of  Child  Hygiene:  School  children  are  ex- 
amined. 

(g)  Milk  Stations  and  Sanitary  Control  of  Milk  Supply. 
Grade  A — Milk  suitable  for  infants  and  children: 

(1)  Certified  milk.  (2)  Guaranteed  milk.  (3)  Inspected 
milk  raw.     (4)   Selected  milk  pasteurized. 

Grade  B — Milk  suitable  for  adults : 

(1)  Selected  milk  raw,  from  cows  examined  by  veterinari- 
ans.    (2)    Pasteurized  milk. 

Grade  C — For  cooking  and  manufacturing  purposes  only: 

All  other  kinds  of  milk  not  included  in  Grade  A  or 
Grade  B. 

The  department  is  bending  every  energy  to  discourage  the 
sale  of  "loose"  or  "dipped"  milk. 

Cost:  Total.  1913,' $17,978,409.04;  per  cent,  on  Budget, 
9.442 ;  per  capita  cost,  $3.35. 
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Cost  of  inspection  for  detection  of  contagious  diseases  is 
$.37  per  1,000  children  inspected.  The  cost  of  physical  ex- 
amination averaged  $.08,  and  the  home  visits  of  nurses  aver- 
aged $.20  for  each  case. 

Third  Week — Department  of  Education. 
Purpose:   Take  care  of  the  education  of  children  and  adult 
foreigners  of  this  city. 
Organization : 

(a)  The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  forty-six  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  a  term  of  five  years.  It  ap- 
points its  own  officers,  including  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.      ^Members   serve   without   pay. 

(b)  Local  School  Boards:  Forty-six  in  number ;  five  mem- 
bers to  each  Local  Board.  Visit  schools  in  their  district  and 
inspect  their  administration. 

(c)  Average  daily  attendance,   1911-1912,  was  588,393. 

(d)  Compulsory  School  Law:  Every  child  between  8 
and  14  must  attend  throughout  the  school  year. 

(e)  Employment  Papers :    Issued  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

(f)  Recreation  Centers:  Vacation  Schools  and  play- 
grounds. 

(g)  Public  Lectures:  Lectures  are  given  in  English,  Ital- 
ian, Yiddish  and  German. 

Cost : 

(a)  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  re- 
quired to  levy  a  three-mill  tax  for  the  general  school  fund. 

For  1913:  $37,696,355.79;  per  cent,  19.797;  per  capita 
cost,  $7.02.     This  was  10  million  in  excess  of  the  3-mill  tax. 

I.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York :  Board  of  nine  trus- 
tees, appointed  bj'  Mayor  for  nine  years.  Open  to  residents 
of  all  boroughs. 

(1)  Evening  sessions  leading  to  a  degree. 

(2)  1,300  regular  day  students. 

(3)  Extension  courses  for  teachers. 

(4)  St.  Nicholas  avenue  and  139th  street. 

II.  Normal  College:     Girls  only. 

(1)  1,300  students. 

(2)  Used  as  a  model  and  practice  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers. 

(3)  Special  course  in  kindergarten  training. 

(4)  Park  avenue  and  Sixty-eighth  street,  Manhattan. 

III.  Public  Libraries : 

( 1 )  Eighty-eight  branch  libraries  owning  over  two  million 
books. 

(2)  Carnegie  Branch  Libraries. 

(3)  TravelHng  Libraries:  Circulated  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  evening  recreation  centers,  vacation  play- 
grounds, fire  and  police  departments,  parochial  schools,  Sun- 
day schools,  asylums  and  charitable   institutions. 

(4)  Library  School :   Trains  persons  for  library  service. 

Fourth  Week — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity. 

Purpose :  Supplies  the  city  with  more  than  500,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water  daily.  Takes  care  of  the  lighting  of  streets  and 
parks.  Inspects  10,000  illuminated  signs  and  over  500 
theatres. 

Organization : 

(1)  Has  jurisdiction  over  water  sheds,  reservoirs  and 
aqueducts. 


(2)  Operates  high  pressure  fire  stations. 

(3)  About  10  per  cent,  of  the  water  used  in  the  city  is 
metered.  The  rest  is  sold  at  a  flat  rate  according  to  the  build- 
ing frontage,  the  number  of  stories,  the  fixtures  and  the  num- 
ber of  families. 

(4)  Board  of  \\'ater  Supply  consists  of  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Its  duty  is  to  construct  all 
necessary  reservoirs,  dams,  aqueducts,  filters. 

(5)  The  Ashokan  Dam,  in  the  Catskills,  has  a  capacity  of 
120,000,000,000  gallons.     Cost,  $200,000,000. 

Cost: 

(1)  Department  represents  an  investment  of  $300,000,000. 

(2)  City  spends  annually  $5,000,000  for  light,  heat  and 
power. 

(3)  The  per  capita  consumption  of  water  in  1911  was 
93^  gallons  per  day. 

Fifth    Week — Department   of    Parks   and    Public    Recreation 

Purpose :    Control  of  the  parks,  squares  and  public  places. 
Organization : 

( 1 )  New  York  Zoological  Society :  Has  absolute  control 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  of  the  Aquarium  in  Battery 
Park. 

(2)  Public  Recreation  Commission:  Charge  of  the  pur- 
chase of  grounds  for  recreational  purposes. 

(3)  Recreation  Piers:    Band  music  is  furnished  free. 

(4)  Baths:  The  borough  presidents  maintain  interior  and 
floating  baths. 

(5)  Comfort  Stations. 
Cost,  in  1913— 

Per     Per  Capita 
Total.  Cent.        Cost. 

Parks  and  Drives $2,370,082.78         1.245         $.44 

Zoological    and    Botanical 

Gardens  and  Museums.  1,165,503.65  .613  .17 

Sixth   Week — Department  of  Finance. 

Purpose :  This  department  is  charged  with  the  city's  finan- 
cial operations,  the  issuance  of  redemption  bonds,  the  admin- 
istration of  markets,  the  auditing  and  accounting  of  the  city's 
finances. 

Organization:  The  Comptroller  is  the  head.  There  are  six 
bureaus,  for  the :  (a)  collection  of  city  revenue  and  markets, 
(b)  collection  of  taxes,  (c)  collection  of  assessments  and 
arrears,  (d)  reception  and  safekeeping  money,  (e)  investiga- 
tion and  statistics,  (f)  and  audit  and  payment  of  claims. 

( 1 )  City  Chamberlain :  He  deposits  the  city's  money  in 
selected  banks  and  trust  companies.    Appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

(2)  The  Banking  Commission  designates  the  banks  that 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  city's  moneys. 

(3)  Sinking  Fund  Commission:  Administers  the  several 
sinking  funds  to  pay  outstanding  debts  against  the  city's  bor- 
lowing  power. 

(a)  Takes  care  of  condemned  or  unused  property,  (b) 
Assigns  places  for  jails  and  for  the  holding  of  City  Magis- 
trates' and  General  and  Special  Sessions'  Courts. 

(4)  City's  Borrowing  Power:  May  borrow  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  its  real  estate, 
subject  to  taxation. 

In  1913  the  city's  borrowing  power  was  $786,180,889. 
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PUPILS  TO  STUDY  WAR  IN 
NEWSPAPERS. 

"Dr.  Maxwell  said  'Newspapers  are  the  most  valuable 
source  of  information  at  this  time.  This  is  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  pupils  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  will  see  new  boundaries  in  the  making.  For  that 
reason  I  shall  suggest  that  in  all  school  rooms  a  map  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  be  displayed,  on  which  from  day  to  day 
the  changes  in  the  armies  and  the  navies  may  be  noted.'" — 
New  York  Herald,  Saturday,  Sept.  5,  1914. 
List  No. 

— Columbia  Series  Map  of  Germany,  66"  x  46 ",  steel  case. 
3046 — Columbia    Series    Map    of    Australia    and    the    Pacific 

Ocean,  66"  x  46",  steel  case. 
3043 — Columbia  Series  Map  of  Europe,  66"  x  46",  steel  case. 
6951 — Blackboard   Outline   Map   of   Europe,  66"   x  46",   steel 
case. 

For     information     concerning    war     maps    telephone     3130 
Gramercy. 


THE  MACE  HISTORIES. 

The  late  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper  said:  "Children  want  the 
facts,  the  action  of  history.  They  want  the  poetry  and  the 
glamour  of  it."  This  they  have  in  the  Mace  Histories,  and 
their  teachers  have  a  series  adapted  ideally  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  syllabus  not  only  in  the  letter  of  its  progression 
but  the  essential  spirit. 

Mace  has  co-ordinated  the  facts  of  American  history  with 
the  background  of  world  relations  in  a  manner  ideally  suited 
to  the  present  course. 

THE  MACE  HISTORIES. 

On  New  York  City  List. 

Grade  No.  Title  Price 

7A-8B   1811   Mace's  School  History  of  United  States 83 

7B  7284  Mace's  School  History  of  United  States,  Bk.  1  .50 

8A-8B  7285  Mace's  School   History  of  United  States,  Bk.  2  .54 

5A-6B   1812  Mace's  Primary   History    54 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet  with  complete  teaching  plan 
which  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  the  principals. 


RAND,    McNALLY    &    COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW    YORK 


Seventh   Week — Protection  of  Life  and   Property 
A. — Fire  Department. 
Purpose  :   Protection  of  property  against  destruction  by  fire. 
Organization :    The    Commissioner    is    appointed    by    the 
Mayor. 

(a)  Fire  College:   Instructs  the  men  on  fire  fighting. 

(b)  The  city  is  speeding  the  motorization  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

(c)  Separate  mains  and  hydrants  have  been  installed  by 
the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity.  These 
constitute  the  city's  high-pressure  system. 

(d)  Fire  Prevention:  The  city  is  trying  to  prevent  fires. 
This  bureau  has  charge  of  the  (1 )  storage,  sale  and  transporta- 
tion of  explo.sives,  (2)  installation  and  maintenance  of  auto- 
matic fire  extinguishers,  (3)  sufficiency  of  exits  from  all  build- 
ings, (4)  investigation  and  suppression  of  cases  arising  out 
of  arson. 

(e)  Incendiarism:  The  department  has  broken  up  gangs 
who  thrived  on  the  fruits  of  incendiarism.  This  form  of 
criminality   destroys   annually  $4,000,000  worth  of   property. 

(f)  Municipal  Explosives  Commission:  This  commission 
regulates  the  manufacture,  sale,  storage  and  use  of  all  ex- 
plosives in  the  city. 

Cost :  Firemen  enter  the  service  at  a  yearly  salary  of 
$1,000.    Maximum,  $1,400  to  the  ordinary  fireman. 

GRADE   8B 

Coi-RSE  OF  Study. 
Organization  of  the  national,   state  and  city  government. 
Reciprocal  duties  of  citizens. 


SVL1..\BUS. 

Aote:  The  topics  here  given  constitute  a  minimum  syllabus 
for  the  grade.  It  is  to  be  definitely  understood,  however,  that 
teachers,  with  the  approval  of  their  princi])als,  shall  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  determining  to  what  extent  each  topic 
shall  be  elaborated. 

National  Goverxment:    Constitution. 
Executive — President ;  Cabinet. 

Legislative — Congress ;  Senate ;  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
Judicial — Courts  ;  Supreme  and  District.   Departments. 
State  Government:   Constitution. 
Executive — Governor. 
Legislative — Assembly  ;  Senate. 
Judiciary — Court  of  Appeals  ;  Supreme  Court. 
Departments. 
City  Govi:kn.\ient:    Charter. 
Executive — I\rayor. 
Legislative — Board  of  Aldermen. 
Judiciary — Civil ;  Criminal ;  Children's  Court. 
Departments. 

Boroughs — Executive ;  Borough  President. 
Process  of  naturalization.     \'oting ;  who  may  vote  in  the 
State  of  New  York;  registration;  election  day;  ballot  in  n^o. 

SfCGESTIONS    to    TeACHERS. 

At  election  time  a  fac-simile  of  a  ballot  should  be  shown 
and  explained. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  term  tiicre  should  be  a  topical  re- 
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|F  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  and 

■^       combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  specially  for  the  Public  School 
Courses. 


oammammm 


Devoe  School  Water  Color  Box  118 

No.   118,   8   half-pans.   Crimson,    Gamboge,   New   Blue,   New 
Green,  Orange,  Violet,  Warm  Gray,  Cold  Gray,  No.  7  Brush. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  School  Art  Work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


ONE  DOLLAR  BUYS 

Teachers 
Monographs 


The  Progressive  Teacher's   Daily 
Guide  and  Mentor. 

THE  MAXIMUM  OF  VALUE 
THE  MINIMUM  OF  PRICE 

EIGHT  MONTHLY  TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS 
ONE  DOLLAR 
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view;  e.  g.,  the  legislative  branch  of  government  in  nation, 
state  and  city  should  be  compared. 

Detailed  Plan  of  Work. 

by  a.  j.  levine. 

First  Week — Functions  of  Government. 

I.  Constituent  Duties : 

(1)  Police:  The  keeping  of  order.  Providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property. 

(2)  Political:  Determination  of  the  duties,  privileges  and 
relations  of  citizens.  Dealing  with  foreign  States.  Advance- 
ment of  the  international  interests. 

(3)  Legal:  The  administration  of  justice.  The  fixing  of 
legal  relations  between  man  and  wife.  Contract  rights  between 
individuals.  Definition  and  punishment  of  crimes.  Prescribe 
manner  in  which  property  shall  be  held,  interchanged  and 
transmitted,  and  its  liability  for  debt  or  for  crime. 

(4)  War :  Be  prepared  to  repel  invasions  or  to  protect  its 
nationals  abroad.  Service  in  the  army  or  navy.  Government 
of  conquered  provinces  according  to  the  Principle  of  Nation- 
ality: Every  race  having  civilization  and  interests  peculiar  to 
itself  should  be,  as  far  as  feasible,  allowed  autonomy  in  gov- 
ernment.   Porto  Rico,  Philippines,  Cuba. 

II.  Optional  Functions  of  Government: 

(1)  Health.    Quarantine.    Inspection  of  foods. 

(2)  Food  Supplies:  Aid  the  farmer  to  render  his  land 
as  productive  as  possible.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Pres- 
ervation of  forests  and  game.  Utilization  of  arid  lands 
through  irrigation.  Development  of  fisheries.  The  tropics  as 
future  store  houses  of  sea  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America. 

(3)  Colonization:  Providing  an  outlet  for  superfluous 
population  if  boundaries  cannot  be  enlarged  by  conquest  or 
purchase. 

(4)  Education  of  its  citizens. 

(5)  The  regulation  of  trade  and  industry.  The  market 
place.  Coinage  of  money — a  medium  for  exchange.  Fiat 
money.  The  bank.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
standards  of  weights  and  measures.  The  licensing  of  trades. 
Navigation  laws.     Tariflf. 

(6)  The  regulation  of  labor.  A  powerful  umpire  is  be- 
coming a  necessity.  One  who  would  mediate  authoritatively 
and  impartially  between  the  wealthy  and  the  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial population.     Strikes  and  lockouts. 

(7)  The  maintenance  of  thoroughfares.  Roads.  Rail- 
roads and  their  management.  Telephones.  Gas  and  elec- 
tricity for  industrial  and  culinary  purposes. 

(8)  Maintenance  of  postal  and  telegraph  systems. 

(9)  Care  of  the  poor  and  non-competents. 

(10)  Insurance  for  workmen.      (Germany  and  England.) 

(11)  Postal  savings  banks.    (England  and  United  States.) 

(12)  Issuance  of  loans  to  farmers.  (France  and  United 
States.) 

"By  gaining  practical  wisdom,  by  long  processes  of  his- 
torical experiences,  States  modify  their  practices.  New 
theories  are  subsequent  to  new  experiences." — Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Second  fF^^fe— Citizenship. 

Two  classes  of  inhabitants — citizens  and  aliens. 
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Model  B 


The  Foremost  Educators 
of  the   Present   Day 

are  advocating  movable  seating  for  schools. 

Because  it  gives  a  flexibility  of  arrangement  in  the  school 
room  which  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  and  which  cannot  be 
attained  in  any  other  way. 

And  because  it  is  sanitary  and  hygienic  and  at  the  same 
time  durable  and  comfortable. 

If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  seating  equipment 
for  your  schools,  why  not  investigate  seating  which  embodies 
these  advantages. 

Drop  us  a  card  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  explain  the 
MOULTHROP  MOVABLE  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
SCHOOL  CHAIR  to  you. 


LANGSLOW,  FOWLER  COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 


I.  Citizens:  (a)  Citizens  by  birth,  (b)  naturalized  citi- 
zens, born  under  foreign  sovereignty,  (c)  quasi-citizens,  cor- 
porations or  artificial  persons.  Native-born  only  can  hope  to 
reach  the  presidency.  No  alien  may  claim  naturalization  as  a 
right. 

IL  Rights  of  Citizens:  Legal  rights — "All  men  are 
created  equa!,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness." 

Legal  Rights  are  divided  into:  (1)  Civil  Rights.  Protec- 
tion of  life  and  property.  (2)  Political  Rights.  Citizens  are 
enabled  to  share  in  the  political  life  of  the  government. 

Political  Rights. 

(1)  That  the  law  be  definite  and  easily  disseminated. 

(2)  That  the  electorate  or  body  of  voters  include  the 
largest  per  cent,  possible  of  the  citizenry. 

(3)  That  the  judicial  system  be  so  administered  as  to 
guarantee  to  all  their  political  rights. 

(4)  That  every  voter  may  aspire  to  any  office  to  which 
he  is  eligible. 

(5)  The  right  to  hold  officials  responsible  for  inefficiency 
or  malfeasance. 

(6)  The  ri.ght  to  determine  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land. 

(7)  The  right  to  formulate  all  legislation. 

(8)  The  right  to  assist  in  the  disposition  of  judicial  cases 
by  jury  service. 


(9)  The  right  to  criticise  openly  measures,  legislation  and 
policies. 

in.     Limitations  on  Rights  : 

(1)  Citizen  may  speak  freely,  but  he  must  not  slander  or 
libel. 

(2)  He  must  not  incite  to  violence. 

(3)  He  may  worship  in  his  own  way,  provided  no  im- 
morality creeps  into  his  practices. 

(4)  He  may  engage  in  any  business  he  pleases  if  it  is  a 
lawful  business. 

(5)  He  may  enter  any  profession  provided  he  can  qualify. 

(6)  He  may  amuse  himself  in  any  manner  he  chooses, 
provided  he  does  not  disturb  his  neighbors.  In  other  words  he 
must  "live  and  let  live." 

IV.     Duties  of  Citizens: 

(1)  Allegiance.  No  ties  are  more  binding  than  those  that 
bind  citizens  to  their  country. 

(2)  Service :  Service  in  war,  in  public  office  or  public 
works,  such  as  bridges,  buildings  and  fortifications.  Every 
citizen  capable  of  bearing  arms  may  be  summoned  to  war  or 
to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  order  in  times  of  internal  strife. 
Jury  service  is  compulsory. 

(3)  Taxation:  "No  taxation  without  representation."  All 
taxation  should  be  for  public,  never  for  private,  interests. 

(4)  Voting:  \\'c  are  a  mutual  corporate  body  composed 
of  100.000,000  directors.  Duty  to  vote  and  vote  intelligently 
without  regard  to  party  affiliations. 
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When  you  select  Eberhard  Faber  Lead  Pencils,  Penholders  and  Rubber 
Bands  for  use  in  your  school,  you  provide  the  best  and  most  serviceable  obtain- 
able.    Quality  First  is  emphasized  in  all  of  the  Eberhard  Faber  product. 

The   following  goods   have  been  adopted   by  the   New  York   Board   of 
Education  for  1914: 


Item 

3722     Pencils,  Colored,  Brown 

3899     Pencils,  Soft  (black  lead) 

Item 

3888     Penholders,  Thick 


Item 

3904     Pencils  (black  lead) 

3887     Penholders,  Thin 


EBERHARD    EABER, 


NE\A/    YORK 


Third  Week — Our  Government. 

(1)  It    is    democratic— "of  the  people  and  by  them  and 
for  them." 

(2)  It  is  representative — not  a  pure  democracy. 

(3)  Its   powers   sharply   separated   and   nicely  balanced — 
departments  independent  of  each  other. 

(4)  It  is  constitutional — Formal  Instrument. 

(5)  It  is  Federal.    Central  power  administers  great  affairs. 

(6)  It   is   Expansive. 

(f)   It  is   conducted  by   Political   Parties.    Majority  rule. 

(8)  It  is  Decentralized  as  to  local  affairs. 

(9)  It  yields  full  measure  of  Civil  Liberty. 

(10)  It  rests  upon  the  performance  of  Individual  Duty. 

Features  of  a  Constitution. 

(1)  A  Preamble.     Purpose. 

(2)  A  Bill  of  Rights:  Guarantee  people,  republican  form 
of  government,  personal  security,  private  property,  freedom 
of  conscience  and  press. 

(3)  Provisions  for  organization  of  three  departments  and 
power  each  shall  exercise. 

(4)  Miscellaneous   Provisions:    Debt,   suiifrage,   revisions. 

(5)  Schedule.     When  to  go  in  force. 

Bill  of  Rights. 

(1)  Laws  not  suspended  or  repealed  and  no  taxes  levied 
without  consent  of  Parliament. 

(2)  Right  of  petition  not  denied. 

(3)  Subjects  not  denied  right  of  carrying  arms. 

(4)  Freedom  of  speech. 

(5)  No  excessive  bail,  fine  or  cruel  punishments. 

(6)  That  Parliament  ought  to  assemble  frequently. 
IV.     Declaration  of  Independence: 

(1)  .\11  men  are  equal. 

(2)  Government  derives  just  power  from  consent  of 
governed. 

(3)  For  good  reasons  people  may  abolish  old  form  of 
government  and  institute  a  new  one. 

Federal  constitution  cannot  deprive  a  citizen  of  any  of 
these  rights,  but  State  can. 


Fourth  Week — Development  of  Our  Government. 


1789. 
Constitution. 


1781. 

Articles  of 

Confederation. 


Declaration 
of  Independence.     1776. 


Second  Continental  Congress. 
1775.     (13.) 


First    Continental   Congress. 

1774.    (11.) 


1765.     Stamp  Act  Congress.     (9.) 


1754.     The  Albany  Convention.     (7.) 


1643.     N.  E.  Confederation.     (Four  Colonies.) 


The  Bill  of  Rights. 
The    Petition    of    Rights. 
The  Magna  Charta. 


Ccacbers  )VIonograpb8 

A  Magazine  edited  by 
TEACHERS  for  TEACHERS 
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SAFEGUARDING    TEACHERS'    SALARIES 

With  the  Board  of  Education  busy  retrenching  the  re- 
funds for  absences  due  to  illness,  teachers  are  forced  to  turn 
their  attention  to  other  agencies  that  would  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  helping  them  tide  over  a  period  of  privation. 
The  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  has  earned  the  trust  of  thousands 
of  teachers  and  principals  who  have  been  the  happy  recipients 
of  its  insurance.  Its  policy  is  one  of  liberal  compensation  to 
those  of  its  insured  who  have  met  with  an  accident  or  have 
been  ill. 


George  \V.  AIe.-\ch.\m 
Specialist  in  Teachers'   Insurance 

A  company  is,  to  a  large  extent,  what  its  repre- 
sentatives make  it.  George  W.  Meacham,  the  school  repre- 
sentative of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co.,  has  made  an  exten- 
sive study  of  Teachers'  Insurance  with  the  result  that  he  has 
made  such  excellent  arrangements  that  teachers  are  offered  a 
policy  that  is  both  practical  and  economical. 

His  brother,  Thomas  W.  Meacham,  is  also  actively  engagdl 
in  the  same  business.  The  two  brothers  practically  dominate 
the  field  of  Teachers'  Salary  Insurance  in  case  of  illness  or 
accident. 

Insurance  salesmanship  is  selling  of  the  most  highly 
specialized  order,  and  the  training  that  the  brothers  received 
in  early  life  fitted  them  for  almost  anything  that  required  un- 
usual ability  of  this  character. 

.Ml  through  their  long  and  honorable  career  tlic\'  have 
striven  to  jjerfect  a  policy  that  would  place  the  income  of 
teachers  in  a  position  of  absolute  securitv  with  the  result 
that  no  teacher  need  be  handicapped  bv  the  fear  that  financial 
embarrassment  might  fullnw  in  tiie  wake  of  sickness  or  dis- 
ability.    Further  details  njipear  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


TEXT  BOOKS 

ON 

THE   AUTHORIZED   LIST 

Cat.  Nc 

Price. 

7396 

Lippincott's  First  Reader  (By  Lewis) $0.28 

7397 

Lippincott's  Second  Reader   (By  Lewis') 

.32 

1820 

5A  to  6B  Morris's  Elementary  History 

.48 

6723 

8.^  tn  8B  Morris's  School  History  of  the  U.  S. 

,72 

1855 

Morris's  History  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

ica, Its  People  and  Its  Institutions 

.80 

3338 

7\  to  8B  Lippincott's  Practical  Arithmetic... 

.50 

7326 

Gray's   Number  by  Development   (Primary)    A 

Teacher's  Manual    

.80 

7327 

Gray's  Number  Exercises  for  Object  Teaching 

.20 

2428 

Morris's  Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  Vol.  I 

.48 

7430 

Morris's  Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  Vol.  III.... 

.48 

7291 

Haskin's  American  Government 

.64 

1651 

7 .\  to  8B  Worcester's  New  Primary  Dictionary 

.38 

1652 

7 :\  to  8B  Worcester's  New  School  Dictionary. 

.58 

6251 

Morris's  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography 

.88 

1701 

6.\  to  8B  Patrick's  Lessons  in  Language 

.32 

7263 

Sewell's  Practical  English,  Book  I,  tor  Si-venth 

7264 

.28 

Sewell's  Practical  English,  Book  11,  for  Eighth 

Grade  

.28 

7265 

Sewell's  Practical  English,   Complete,  for  Sev- 

enth and  Eiffhth  Grades 

52 

J.   B.   LIPPINCOTT   CO. 

Publishers     -         -         -         -      Philadelphia 

2\  inches  of  shelf  room  hold 

this  single-volume  library-the  new  INDIA-PAPER  EDITION  of 

WEBSTER'S  NewInTERNATIONAI 


The  India-Paper  Edition 
it  Only 

2<^  In.  thick  nml  7  lbs. 
in  weight  and  .vet  tlie  type  matter 
|8  cnnlVfiltMit  to  Hint  of  n  l."»- 
voliinio  oncyclopeilln.  Printed  on 
exprnsivc.  tltln,  strong,  opa(|Ue, 
lmiM»rtt'd  India  Taper. 

More  Scholarly,  Accurate. 
Convenient,    and    Authori- 
tative     than      any      other 
Enghsh   Dictionary. 
Get  The  Best 


The  new  edition  has  solved  the 
question  of  having  readily  ac- 
cessible for  instant  use  this 
wonderfully  compact  store- 
house of  authentic  informa- 
tion. A  delighted  purchaser 
writes.  "The  India-Paper  vol- 
ume is  so  flexible,  so  portable, 
so  agreeable,  so  readable  that 
looking  up  a  word  lias  lost  all 
its  terror."  What  a  conven- 
ience to  the  teacher  having 
but  a  limited  space  for  books! 

400.000    Vocabulary    Terms. 

Hundreds   of   NEW   Words   not   ffivcn   in 

.iny    o'.hor    dictionary. 
12.000    Biographical    Entries. 
Now   Gazetteer,    nearly   30.000  Subjects. 
Tnousands  of  other   References. 
Over   6000   Illustrationa. 
2700   Pages. 

Colored  Plates  and  Half-Tons 
Engravinss. 
David  Starr  Jordan.  Tres.  of  the  Na- 
tiounl  nduratinn  As!ti>clntion  and  o' 
I.<'lt)nd  Stanford  Jr.  Univ..  Iienrtlly 
ciimmends  the  new  work:  "Am  much 
pleased  with  the  thoroughness,  com- 
ractncss  and  accuracy  of  the  deflnl- 
lions." 

FREE,  spocimon  pages  of  Regular  and 
India-Paper    Editions, 

G.  &  C.    MERRIAM   CO. 

Springfield,  Maaa. 
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WINNING 


ON 


MERIT 


Used  as  directed  in  Learning  to  Read,  A 
Manual  for  Teachers,  the 

ALDINE   READERS 

have  given  w^onderful  results  in  thou- 
sands of  schools.  To  make  the  teaching 
of  reading  even  more  effective,  further 
auxiliary  aids  are  provided  in  the  form  of 
a  reading  chart,  rhyme  charts,  phonic, 
sight  word,  rhyme  cards,  etc.,  and  a  vv^ell- 
defined  and  carefully  graded  series  of 
Supplementary  Readers. 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

73  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


DIEGES  &  CLUST 


"If  <a>e  made  it,  it's  right" 


Official  CLASS  PINS 

FRATERNITY  PINS 

Jewelers  medals,  badges 

c   .1  CUPS,  ETC. 

Leading 

WATCHES  Colleges 

DIAMONDS  Schools  and 

JEWELRY 

SILVERWARE  Associations 


20  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


NOTES  AND   COMMENTS 

Pure  Water  and  Health. 

Complaint  is  frequently  made  that  the  public  is  unreason- 
able in  its  demands.  Those  who  have  watched  the  condi- 
tions in  many  of  our  school  buildings,  with  reference  to 
proper  and  adequate  drinking  facilities  for  children,  marvel 
at  the  amo-unt  of  long  suffering  endured  by  the  public. 
Laws,  intended  primarily  to  prevent  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases  in  schools  through  the  use  of  the  common 
drinking  cup,  have  been  enforced  in  the  different  States  for 
varying  periods.  In  the  smaller  communities  effort  has  been 
made  to  comph-  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  to 
assist  in  securing  the  benefits  which  the  law  was  intended 
to  secure. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  many  of  the  larger  cities, 
and  particularly  those  which  have  prided  themselves  upon 
their  excellent  school  system,  deplorable  conditions  still 
exist.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  find  an  ordinary  faucet 
turned  up-side-down,  taking  the  place  of  a  modern  sanitary 
drinking  fountain.  In  large  buildings  this  is  particularly 
troublesome,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  where  several  faucets 
are  open  at  the  same  time,  the  pressure  falls  off'  to  such  an 
extent  that  pupils  may  frequently  be  seen  sucking  the  water 
from  the  spigot  in  the  same  manner  as  an  infant  obtains  its 
food  from  a  nursing  bottle.  Imagine  the  unsanitary  con- 
ditions resulting  from  this  practice. 

In  other  places,  the  sanitary  drinking  fountains  have 
been  selected  on  the  basis  of  cost  only.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  cheap  fountains  have  no  method  of  regulating  the 
height  of  the  stream  so  that  at  certain  times  of  day  the 
high  pressure  causes  the  wetting  of  the  walls  and  floor  for 
a  considerable  area  surrounding  the  fountain.  At  other 
times  the  pressure  falls  off  to  such  a  point  that  water  can 
be  obtained  from  the  fountain  only  by  sucking.  This  latter 
difficulty,  by  all  means  of  the  greatest  menace  to  health, 
is  most  pronounced  during  recess  period  when  so  many  of 
the  outlets  in  the  building  are  in  use. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  S.  C.  Keith,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology  and  Public  Health  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  for  a  satisfactory  fountain  which 
overcomes  these  difficulties,  a  device  which  will  enable  every 
pupil  to  obtain  a  drink  of  water  in  the  briefest  possible  time 
under  perfect  sanitary  conditions. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  noting  the  illustration  of 
this  fountain  appearing  in  our  advertising  pages.  Every 
teacher  and  particularly,  every  school  officer  who  is  in  any 
way  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  public  against 
disease,  should  be  familiar  with  this  device.  The  manufac- 
turers, the  L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Company  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  will  supyjly  upon  request  catalogues  and  full 
information  concerning  Professor  Keith's  Sanitary  Drink- 
ing Fovmtain. 
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Ethical  Lessons — Grades  1A-3B 


ETHICAL    LESSONS 

Formal  lessons  in  ethics  defeat  their  own  purpose.  Man- 
ners and  morals  must,  in  the  main,  be  taught  incidentally,  as 
occasions  arise.  In  the  school-room,  no  day  passes,  without 
its  opportunity  to  inculcate  some  lesson  in  obedience,  truth, 
temperance  or  other  virtue.  And  since  character-building  is 
the  essence  of  education  not  one  of  those  opportunities  should 
be  suffered  to  pass  unimproved. 

l"or  very  young  children  the  moral  of  the  story  should  be 
like  their  corrective  medicines  sugar  coated  and  the  point 
should  be  obvious  and  not  one  which  the  teacher  will  be  com- 
pelled to  dwell  upon  or  explain. 

The  teacher's  personality,  her  fairness  of  dealing,  her  cour- 
tesy, self  control,  patience — all  her  looks,  tones  and  acts — are 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  teaching  of  ethics. 

In  order,  however,  that  one  may  feel  that  she  has  accom- 
plished something  definite  in  this  most  important  of  subjects 
laid  down  in  the  course  of  study,  the  following  list  of  topics  is 
suggested  for  the  several  grades  and  the  names  of  illustrative 
stories  is  appended : 

First  Year. — Obedience.     Truthfulness. 

Second  Year. — Honesty.    Kindness. 

Third  Year. — Regularity.     Punctuality. 

Fourth  Year. — Helpfulness.  Neatness.  Courtesy.  Cheer- 
fulness.    Self  Respect.    Trustworthiness. 

Fifth  Year. — Purity.    Temperance.    Self  Control.    Industry. 

Sixth  Year. — Reverence.    Honor.     Patriotism.    Courage. 

Seventh  Year. — Civic  Duties. 

Eighth  Year. — Lessons  on  Moral  Habits. 

First  Year. 
Obedience. 

We  must  all  obey  someone  higher  than  ourselves.  The 
child  must  obey  his  parents  and  his  teachers ;  this  is  just  and 
right.  When  he  grows  up,  there  is  still  someone  higher  to 
obey.  There  is  the  law  of  his  country  to  obey,  that  all  may 
live  comfortably  together  and,  above  all,  there  is  God  to  obey. 
Cinderella  teaches  a  good  lesson  in  prompt  obedience  readily 
grasped  by  very  young  minds.  The  fact  that  the  good  fairy 
godmother  told  Cinderella  to  come  home  before  the  clock 
struck  12  is  appreciated  by  all.  Cinderella  was  afterward  re- 
warded because  she  was  sorr>'  and  promised  not  to  disobey 
again. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  wouldn't  have  met  the  wolf  if  .she 


had  minded  Mother  and  gone  straight  to  Grandmother's  with- 
out loitering  on  the  way. 

Obedience  must  be  prompt  to  be  of  any  use.  There  was 
once  a  little  girl  named  May  whose  bird  was  flying  about  the 
room.  Some  one  went  out  and  left  the  door  open.  May's 
mother  said:     "Shut  the  door,  my  dear." 

"Yes,  Mother,  in  a  minute,"  said  May.  "I  only  want  to  fin- 
ish this  story." 

But  the  cat  did  not  wait.  In  she  came  and  with  one  jump 
had  the  bird  in  her  mouth.  Down  went  the  book  on  the  floor 
and  away  went  May  after  the  cat.  Soon  poor  May  came  back 
crying  with  the  dead  bird  in  her  hand.  Her  mother  was  sad, 
too,  but  she  said : 

"My  dear  little  girl,  you  see  that  a  great  many  things  may 
happen  in  a  minute." 

It  was  a  sad  lesson  for  May,  but  it  was  one  she  did  not 
forget. — (From  Graded  Literature  Readers.  Second  Book. 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.) 

A  little  girl  named  Daisy  who  had  learned  to  obey  and  to 
obey  promptly  went  for  a  walk  with  her  big  brother.  They 
walked  along  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  sea.  Daisy  was  hav- 
ing a  lovely  time  running  on  ahead  picking  pretty  leaves  and 
flowers  and  running  back  to  her  brother  with  them.  They 
watched  the  birds  and  butterflies  and  talked  of  all  the  growing 
things.  Daisy  spied  a  pretty  blue  flower  growing  a  little  dis- 
tance below  the  bank  and  in  reaching  for  it  she  fell  over  be- 
tween two  rocks  far  down  the  bank.  Her  brother  ran  to  her 
and  lying  on  the  hank  put  down  his  hand  to  her  saying:  "Let 
go  of  the  rock  and  take  hold  of  my  hand." 

Daisy  obeyed  at  once  and  it  was  well  that  she  did  for  as  she 
reached  her  brother's  hand  the  rocks  loosened  from  the  earth, 
fell  into  the  sea  while  Daisy  was  drawn  to  safety. 

The  teacher  will  discover  many  incidents  in  the  class  and 
come, across  many  stories  in  literature,  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers,  to  illustrate  the  virtue  of  obedience.  A  scrap- 
book  devoted  to  good  ethical  stories  would  be  a  useful  thing 
with  the  clippings  or  outlines  of  stories  classified  under  various 
headings. 

Stories  of  Truthfulness : 

Mercury  and  the  Woodman.  A  woodman  was  cutting  down 
a  tree  by  a  river.  His  ax  slipped  from  his  hand  and  fell  into 
the  water.  He  was  a  poor  man  and  he  felt  very  badly  about  it. 
Mercury  felt  sorry  for  him  and  as  he  owned  the  river  he  told 
the  woodman  he  would  find  the  ax  for  him.     Mercury  dived 
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into  the  water  and  brought  up  a  golden  ax.  He  asked  the 
woodman  if  that  was  his  ax  and  the  woodman  said  it  was  not. 
Mercury  dived  again  and  brought  up  a  silver  ax.  The 
woodman  said  that  was  not  his  ax.  Then  Mercury  brought  up 
the  man's  ax  and  the  man  was  glad  to  get  it.  Mercury  was  so 
pleased  at  the  man  telling  him  the  truth  that  he  gave  him  the 
gold  and  silver  axes. 

This  is  enough  of  the  story  to  give  the  suggestion  of  truth 
and  honesty.  In  the  lower  grades  the  stories  should  be  brief, 
the  point  is  then  more  easily  made. 

Tnithfulness  is  really  bravery.  Some  boys  think  it  is  not 
brave  to  mind  mother  and  teacher,  but  soldiers  who  are  always 
brave  mind  the  officers  who  are  over  them.  Firemen  are  very 
brave,  too,  but  they  go  wherever  they  are  told  to  go.  If  they 
didn't,  think  of  all  the  people  who  might  die  in  the  fires. 

George  Washington,  the  first  president  of  our  country,  was 
always  brave,  from  boyhood  up — brave  in  every  way,  I  mean, 
for  he  was  a  brave  soldier  and  he  was  brave  enough  to  tell 
the  truth  always.  One  day  when  he  was  a  little  boy  he  de- 
termined to  ride  a  favorite  horse  of  his  mother's  which  no  one 
had  ever  been  able  to  ride.  Some  of  his  friends  helped  him  to 
catch  the  young  horse  and  put  a  bridle  on  it.  Then  he  jumped 
upon  its  back.  The  colt  kicked  and  plunged  and  tried  to  throw 
the  rider,  but  George  stuck  fast.  At  last  it  gave  a  great  plunge 
and  fell  to  the  ground  dead.  The  boys  were  very  much  fright- 
ened and  one  of  them  said :  "Oh,  George,  how  angry  your 
mother  will  be.  Do  not  tell  her  about  it  and  she  will  think 
some  of  the  men  are  to  blame." 

When  the  boys  went  in  Mrs.  Washington  asked  how  the 
horses  were  getting  on  and  added :  "I  hope  great  care  is  being 
taken  of  them.  I  am  told  that  my  favorite  has  grown  to  be  a 
fine  large  horse." 

George  said:  "Your  favorite  is  dead,  Madam.  I  killed 
him."    Then  he  told  the  whole  story. 

His  mother  did  not  speak  for  a  minute.  Then  she  said :  "I 
am  sorry  that  my  favorite  horse  is  dead,  but  I  am  glad  that  my 
son  always  speaks  the  truth." 

There  are  three  things  you  are  to  remember  about  Washing- 
ton as  a  boy.  He  always  told  the  truth.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
anything.  He  obeyed  his  father  and  mother. —  (From  Graded 
Literature  Readers.    Second  Book.    Chas.  Merrill  &  Co.) 

The  story  of  the  shepherd  boy  and  the  wolf,  in  Baker  & 
Carpenter's  Third  Year  Language  Reader.  The  boy  who  cried 
"Wolf,  Wolf"  so  loudly  that  the  people  of  the  village  ran  to 
him  and  stayed  with  him  and  his  flock  in  the  lonely  forest  for 
a  time  until  they  had  to  go  back  home.  The  boy  tried  this  trick 
several  times  when  there  was  no  wolf  just  because  he  was 
lonely  and  wanted  company.  But  shortly  after  a  wolf  really 
did  come,  but  when  the  boy  shouted  "Wolf,  Wolf"  no  one 
came  because  the  people  were  tired  of  his  falsehoods.  There- 
fore the  wolf  made  a  good  meal  of  the  flock  and  when  the  boy 
complained  the  wise  taan  of  the  village  said :  "A  liar  will  not  be 
believed,  even  when  he  speaks  the  truth." — (Aesop's  Fables.) 

From  "Old  Fairy  Tales"  comes  the  story  called  "The  Neck- 
lace of  Truth."  Pearl's  parents  took  her  to  Wise  Merlin  to 
have  her  cured  of  the  bad  habit  of  telling  untruths.  Merlin 
gave  her  a  pearl  necklace  with  a  diamond  clasp  and  told  her 
not  to  take  it  ofT  until  he  came  for  it  in  a  year's  time.  When 
Pearl's  schoolmates  saw  this  beautiful  necklace  they  asked  her 
where  she  got  it. 


"My  father  gave  it  to  me  for  a  Christmas  present,"  she  said. 
Thereupon  the  diamond  turned  dim  and  looked  like  coarse 
glass.  The  children  all  noticed  it  and  Pearl  was  afraid  and 
exclaimed:  "I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  The  wizard  Merlin 
gave  it  to  me."    At  once  the  diamond  was  as  bright  as  before. 

The  children  now  began  to  laugh  because  they  knew  that 
only  children  who  told  falsehoods  were  sent  to  Merlin.  "You 
need  not  laugh,"  said  Pearl ;  "Merlin  sent  a  lovely  coach  to 
bring  us.  It  was  drawn  by  six  white  horses  and  was  lined 
with  satin  and  gold  tassels." 

She  stopped  for  all  the  children  were  laughing  again.  Then 
she  looked  at  her  necklace  and  what  do  you  think?  It  hung 
down  to  the  floor.  At  each  false  word  that  she  had  spoken  the 
necklace  had  stretched  out  more  and  more. 

"You  are  stretching  the  truth,"  cried  the  little  girls.  When 
Pearl  confessed  that  all  she  had  told  them  was  false  the  neck- 
lace changed  to  its  right  size  again. 

"But  what  did  Merlin  say  when  he  gave  you  the  necklace?" 
said  her  friends. 

"He  said  it  was  a  present  for  a  truthful" — She  could  not  go 
on  speaking.  The  necklace  became  so  short  that  it  nearly 
choked  her.  "Oh,  dear,  no;"  she  sobbed:  "He  said  I  did  not 
love  the  truth  nor  speak  the  truth." 

The  girls  felt  sorry  for  Pearl  now  and  did  not  laugh  at  her 
any  more  and  at  last  she  was  cured.  She  saw  how  wrong  and 
how  foolish  it  is  to  tell  falsehoods.  "Never  more  will  I  tell  a 
lie,"  she  said.    And  she  kept  her  word. 

Merlin  came  for  the  necklace  before  the  end  of  the  year,  for 
he  saw  that  Pearl  did  not  need  it  any  more  and  he  wanted  it 
for  another  little  girl. —  (From  Brooks's  Readers.  Third  Year. 
American  Book  Co.) 

Speak  the  truth. 

Speak  it  boldly,  never  fear; 
Speak  it  so  that  all  may  hear ; 
In  the  end  it  shall  appear 
Truth  is  best  in  age  and  youth. 
Speak  the  truth. 

(Ibid.) 

A  little  five-year-old  girl  was  sitting  on  the  stoop  of  a  dear 
little  rose  covered  cottage  in  a  far-ofT  land  when  her  mother 
came  out  and  said :  "Nellie  stay  here  quietly  and  play  with  your 
dolls  until  I  come  back.     Don't  leave  the  stoop." 

Nellie  kissed  her  mother  good-bye  and  promised  that  she 
would  stay  right  there.  But  after  a  while  Nellie  tired  of  her 
dolls.  She  thought  of  her  cousins  who  lived  around  the  corner. 
"I'll  run  and  ask  them  to  come  and  play  with  me,"  she  thought; 
"it  will  only  take  me  a  few  minutes." 

Her  cousins  were  glad  to  see  her  and  had  so  many  things  to 
say  to  her  and  to  show  that  she  stayed  a  long  time.  She  ran 
home  presently  and  was  sitting  on  her  stoop  when  her  mother 
came. 

"You  are  a  good  little  girl,"  said  mother,  patting  her  on  the 
head ;  "I  did  not  think  I  should  be  so  long  away." 

Poor  Nellie !  She  knew  she  ought  to  have  spoken 
out  at  once  and  told  the  truth,  but  she  did  not  and  every  mo- 
ment it  grew  harder  to  do  so.  She  ate  hardly  any  supper  and 
when  she  went  to  bed  she  could  not  sleep. 
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"Why,  Nellie  dear,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  her  mother, 
who  heard  her  sobbing  in  the  night.  And  Nellie  cried:  "Oh, 
mother  dear,  I'm  a  naughty  girl.  I  didn't  stay  on  the  stoop  all 
the  time.    I  ran  around  to  Auntie's  and  was  gone  a  long  time." 

"A  lie  is  a  very  troublesome  companion,  isn't  it  Nellie,"  said 
her  mother.  "It  will  not  let  us  sleep  or  be  comfortable  in  any 
way.  I  am  glad  that  my  little  girl  knows  that  it  is  just  as  much 
a  lie  to  say  nothing  as  it  is  to  tell  one  out  and  out.  We  can  act 
lies  as  well  as  tell  them." 

Dare  to  be  true. 

A  child  should  always  say  what's  true 
And  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to 
And  behave  mannerly  at  table — 
At  least,  so  far  as  he  is  able. 

(Stevenson.) 

Second   Year. 
Honesty. 

An  old  Indian  once  bought  some  things  from  a  white  man 
who  kept  a  store.  When  he  got  back  to  his  wigwam  and 
opened  his  bundle  he  found  some  money  inside.  "Good  luck," 
tliought  the  Indian ;  "I  will  keep  this  money.  It  will  buy  many 
tilings." 

He  went  to  bed  but  could  not  sleep.  All  night  he  kept  think- 
ing about  the  money.  Over  and  over  again  he  thought:  "I  will 
keep  it."  But  something  within  him  seemed  to  say,  "No,  you 
must  not  keep  it ;  that  would  not  be  right."  Early  next  morn- 
ing he  went  back  to  the  store. 

"Here  is  some  money,"  he  said  to  the  storekeeper;  "I  found 
it  in  my  bundle." 

"Why  did  you  not  keep  it?"  asked  the  storekeeper. 

"There  are  two  men  inside  of  me,"  replied  the  Indian ;  "one 
of  them  said  'keep  it,  you  found  it;  the  white  man  will  never 
know.'  The  other  said  'take  it  back.  Take  it  back.  It  is  not 
yours.  You  have  no  right  to  keep  it.'  The  two  men  inside  of 
me  talked  all  night.  They  would  not  let  me  sleep.  I  have 
brought  the  money  back.  Now  the  two  men  will  stop  talking. 
To-night  I  shall  sleep." — (From  Horace  Mann's  Second 
Reader.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

One  of  the  greatest  of  our  Presidents — Abraham  Lincoln — 
had  a  nickname  of  which  any  one  might  be  proud.  He  was 
called  "Honest  Abe."  When  he  was  a  young  man  he  was 
clerk  in  a  store.  One  day  a  woman  came  in  and  bought  some 
goods  amounting  to  $2.20,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  reckoned  it.  That 
night  when  he  was  going  over  the  accounts  he  found  he  had 
charged  her  six  cents  too  much.  It  was  late  and  the  night  was 
dark  and  the  woman  lived  two  or  three  miles  away.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, though  very  tired,  walked  the  whole  distance  and  re- 
turned the  money. 

At  another  time  he  was  just  about  to  close  the  store  for  the 
night  when  a  woman  came  in  to  buy  a  half  pound  of  tea.  Put- 
ting, as  he  supposed,  a  half  pound  weight  on  the  scales,  he 
weighed  the  tea.  In  the  morning  he  saw  that  he  had  used  only 
a  four-ounce  weight.  He  at  once  shut  up  the  store  and  hur- 
ried off  to  deliver  the  remainder  of  the  tea. —  (Horace  Mann's 
Third  Reader.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

Another  great  American,  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  a  very 
bright  boy,  and  could  always  invent  some  new  and  interesting 


play.  He  was  a  leader  among  the  boys.  He  and  his  com- 
panions were  very  fond  of  fishing  and  the  edge  of  the  water 
where  they  had  to  stand  to  fish  was  deep  in  mud.  Ben  de- 
cided that  he  would  build  a  wharf.  What  do  you  think  he  and 
the  boys  did?  They  took  the  stones  that  were  to  be  used  in 
building  a  house  nearby  and  with  great  difficulty  carried  them 
to  the  edge  of  the  water  and  built  a  wharf  with  them.  They 
knew  it  was  stealing,  but  Ben  said  the  house  would  be  for  one 
man  only,  while  the  wharf  would  benefit  many  people.  W'hen 
the  workmen  who  were  building  the  house  came  to  work  in  the 
morning  they  could  not  find  the  stone,  but  at  length  one  of 
them  discovered  the  wharf.  He  at  once  told  the  fathers  of  the 
boys  and  they  were  all  punished.  But  Ben  was  more  afraid  of 
what  his  father  would  say  than  of  the  whipping. 

"Benjamin,"  said  his  father,  "how  could  you  take  those 
stones  which  did  not  belong  to  you?  What  could  have  made 
you  do  it?  Never  think  that  good  will  come  of  doing  wrong. 
Remember  that  nothing  but  evil  will  ever  come  out  of  evil 
deeds." —  (  Hawthorne. ) 

Kindness. 
Read  the  poem,  "Who  stole  the  bird's  nest?"  by  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  found  in  many  readers. 

One  rule  to  guide  us  in  our  life 
Is  always  good  and  true: 
'Tis,  do  to  others  as  you  would 
That  they  should  do  to  you. 

The  Story  of  St.  Valentine. 

Once  there  was  a  very  kind  man — everybody  called  him 
Father  Valentine — who  spent  his  time  nursing  the  sick  and 
comforting  the  sorrowing.  He  loved  the  children  and  they 
loved  him.  He  told  them  wonderful  stories  about  the  birds  and 
the  flowers.  Years  went  by  and  he  became  too  old  to  visit  the 
people  and  both  he  and  they  were  sad.  But  soon  he  found  a 
way  by  which  he  could  be  of  use  to  those  he  loved.  He  wrote 
loving  messages  and  kind  letters  and  boys  and  girls  who  loved 
him  carried  these  letters  far  and  near  to  the  people  he  wished 
to  comfort. 

Soon  his  friends  began  to  watch  for  the  kind  words  that 
were  sure  to  come  when  they  were  in  need  of  help.  Even  the 
little  children,  when  they  were  ill,  would  say.  "I  am  sure  that 
Father  Valentine  will  send  me  a  letter  to-day." 

After  a  time  the  good  father  passed  away  from  earth,  but  he 
has  not  been  forgotten.  Each  year  when  the  fourteenth  of 
February  comes  around  we  keep  his  birthday. 

I 

Think  of  the  lonely,  remember  the  sad. 
Be  kind  to  the  poor,  make  everyone  glad. 
On  good  old  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

(Brooks's  Reader.    Third  Year.) 

Aesop's  Fables,  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 

A  little  fairy  looking  for  a  friendly  flower  who  would  give 
her  some  dew  to  drink  and  let  her  lie  down  and  rest  within  its 
petals.  But  the  flowers  shook  their  heads  at  her — some  had 
nothing  to  give  and  others  were  selfish  and  would  not  give. 
But  a  little  gentian  felt  sorry  for  the  fairy  and  bowed  her  pretty 
head  and  poured  out  the  drops  of  dew  which  the  night  had 
given  her.    The  fairy  drank  eagerly  and  crept  away  to  sleep 
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under  a  friendly  leaf.  The  other  flowers  told  the  kind  little 
gentian  that  she  was  foolish;  that  when  the  sun  shone  upon 
her  she  would  droop  for  want  of  the  dew  she  had  given  away. 
But  the  little  gentian  smiled  bravely  up  at  the  sun  and  felt 
happy  because  she  had  been  kind. 

The  angel  who  watches  over  flowers  had  seen  the  good  deed 
and  determined  to  reward  the  kind  little  flower.  So  he  made 
her  more  beautiful  by  putting  deep  fringes  to  her  petals,  so 
that  she  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
flowers. —  (Legend  of  the  gentian.  Mary  E.  Brooks.  Baker 
.&  Carpenter's  Third  Year  Language  Reader.) 

A  story  of  the  kind  brother  who  put  all  his  dear  little  growing 
ilowers  into  his  little  sick  sister's  garden  because  she  had  none. 
"When  she  was  able  to  come  out  and  saw  what  he  had  done  she 
loved  him  more  than  ever. — (See  story  in  Graded  Literature 
Readers.     Second  Book.     Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.) 

In  the  same  reader,  the  story  of  the  kind  little  girl  who 
tended  the  shepherd's  sick  dog  till  he  got  well — washing  and 
dressing  his  wound  where  he  had  been  shot. 

Our  beloved  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  a  very  tall 
man,  six  feet  four  inches,  and  one  day  when  he  was  riding  with 
some  other  men  he  heard  a  mother-bird's  pitiful  cry.  Her 
little  birdlings  had  fallen  from  the  nest.  Mr.  Lincoln  dis- 
mounted, picked  up  the  young  birds  and,  reaching  up  his  long 
arms,  replaced  them  in  the  nest.  The  other  men  laughed  at 
him  for  his  act  of  kindness,  but  he  said : 

"You  may  laugh,  but  I  could  not  have  slept  well  to-night  if  I 
had  not  saved  those  little  birds.    Their  cries  would  have  runtj 


in  my  ears. 

The    bravest 
Reader.) 


are    the    tenderest. —  (Horace    Mann    Third 


Third  Year — Regularity. 


Read  or  tell  Lord  Houghton's  poem,  "Good  Night  and  Good 
Morning." 

She  did  not  say  to  the  sun,  "good  night," 
Though  she  saw  him  there  like  a  ball  of  light ; 
For  she  knew  he  had  God's  time  to  keep 
All  over  the  world,  and  never  could  sleep. 

The  sun  rises  regularly  every  morning — what  if  he  should 
not? 

Do  your  best,  your  very  best, 
And  do  it  every  day ; 
Little  boys  and  little  girls, 
That  is  the  wisest  way. 


Regularity  counts. 


Little  drops  of  water, 
Little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean 
And  the  pleasant  land. 

And  the  little  moments 
Humble  though  they  be 
Make  the  mighty  ages 
Of  eternity. 

Little  deeds  of  kindness, 
Little  words  of  love, 


Make  our  world  an  Eden 
Like  the  heaven  above. 

It's  doing  something  every  day  that  counts  in  the  end.  Come 
to  school  every  day ;  study  every  day ;  play  every  day ;  be  good 
every  day  and  you'll  grow  up  to  be  a  good  and  wise  man  or 
woman. 

Do  you  want  to  be  happy  and  gay,  little  man  ? 
Do  you  want  to  be  happy  and  gay  ? 
Then  do  a  kind  deed  every  day,  little  man. 
Then  do  a  kind  deed  every  day. 

Read  the  story  of  the  Crow  and  the  Pitcher  and  you  will  see 
that  "Little  by  little  does  the  trick." 

A  boy  had  to  write  twenty  words.  He  was  a  very  little  boy 
and  was  just  learning  to  write.  The  task  was  hard  for  him 
and  when  he  thought  of  writing  twenty  words  he  almost  gave 
up.  His  mother  saw  how  discouraged  he  was  and  so  she  said 
to  him :  "Harry,  don't  try  to  write  them  all  at  once.  Write 
five  of  the  twenty  now  and  then  go  out  and  play.  I'll  call  you 
in  every  fifteen  minutes  to  write  five  more." 

So  Harry  wrote  five  words  very  carefully  and  neatly.  Then 
he  went  out  to  play.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes,  his  mother, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  window  with  her  watch  open  on  the 
table  beside  her  called  him  and  he  came  running  in  to  write  five 
more  words.  Then  off  to  play  again.  Three  times  he  came 
regularly  and  gladly  at  his  mother's  call  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  had  his  twenty  words  written. 

"Now,  mother,  I've  finished,"  he  said. 

His  mother  looked  at  the  work  and  praised  it.  "You  see,  my 
son,"  she  said,  "regularity  counts." 

Next  day  the  teacher  told  Harry  his  paper  was  the  neatest  in 
the  class  and  Harry  saw  that  his  mother  was  right. 

Punctuality — Be  On  Time. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  little  girl  who  was  going  for  her  first 
ride  on  a  train.  The  expressman  was  not  on  time  and  the 
little  girl  began  to  cry.  A  tall  man  came  along  after  awhile 
and  asked  her  why  she  was  crying. 

"My  trunk,"  said  the  little  girl.  "The  expressman  prom- 
ised to  call  for  it.  It's  almost  train  time  and  he  hasn't  come. 
I  know  I  shall  miss  the  train." 

Then  what  do  you  think  that  tall  man  did.  He  asked  the 
little  girl  to  show  him  the  trunk  and  when  he  saw  it  he  picked 
it  up  and  carried  it,  the  little  girl  running  by  his  side,  all  the 
way  to  the  train  and  they  were  in  time. 

And  who  do  think  the  tall  man  was?  No  one  else  but 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Come  early  to  school.  You  disturb  others  coming  in  late  be- 
sides missing  something  yourself.  When  you  promise  to  be  at 
a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time,  be  there. 

The  earth  is  a  lesson  to  us  in  punctuality.  The  seasons, 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  come  punctually.  The 
day  comes  on  time.  The  night  comes  at  its  proper  time.  Re- 
member there's  a  time  for  all  things  and  be  ready  for  each. 
Be  on  time. 

Play  Time. 

Kite  time,  marble  time, 
Skipping  rope  and  ball ; 
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'  Fishing  time,  cycle  time, 

Swimming  time  and  all. 

All  that  makes  the  year  go  round, 
Full  of  healthy  fun ; 
Skating  time  and  coasting  time, 
So  the  seasons  run. 

Skipping  time  and  blossom  time, 
Time  for  spinning  tops ; 
All  the  year,  the  fun  is  here. 
Pleasure  never  stops. 

Time  for  fun  and  study,  too. 
Time  for  work  and  play ; 
Joys  of  spring  are  on  the  wing. 
Summer's  on  the  way. 

Lost  time  can  never  be  made  up.  There  was  a  boy  whose 
father  was  a  lighthouse  keeper.  The  rule  was,  that  whenever 
a  red  flag  was  seen  flying  from  the  light  house,  the  boy  was  to 
come  at  once.  One  day,  Henry  was  left  to  take  care  of  his  little 
sister.  Towards  night  he  saw  the  little  red  flag  flying  from  the 
lighthouse  window.  He  must  go  and  go  at  once ;  something 
must  be  the  matter.  But  what  to  do  with  baby  sister.  At  last 
he  tied  her  in  her  little  chair  and  left  a  note  for  his  mother. 

He  sprang  into  a  boat  and  rowed  off.  When  he  reached  the 
lighthouse  he  found  that  his  father  had  fallen  and  hurt  him- 
self so  that  he  could  not  light  the  big  light  house  lamps.  Harry 
lighted  them  and  cared  for  his  father  all  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing his  mother  came  in  a  boat  with  two  fishermen.  She  had 
been  on  the  sea  all  night  and  would  have  been  lost  if  the  light 
house  lamp  had  not  been  lighted. 

(From  Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader.) 

Another  story  in  the  same  reader  called  Success  in  Life  tells 
of  two  boys  who  worked  in  the  same  store.  One  of  them  was 
told  to  get  up  early  and  open  the  store  for  there  were  some  im- 
portant visitors  expected.  The  other  boy  was  sick  and  his  em- 
ployer told  him  to  lie  in  bed  and  get  cured  of  his  cold.  The 
sick  boy  awoke  first,  but  he  could  not  make  the  other  boy  get 
up.  It  was  cold  and  snowing  and  the  boy  said  he  would  not 
get  up  so  early  for  anybody.  The  sick  boy  got  up  and  went  to 
the  store,  made  a  fire  and  prepared  for  the  visitors.  When  they 
came  and  learned  of  his  attention  to  his  employer's  interests 
they  found  a  way  to  find  him  a  better  place  and  put  him  in  the 
way  of  making  fame  and  fortune. 

George's  father  stopped  at  the  door  on  his  way  to  business 
and  told  George  to  be  at  his  office  promptly  at  5  o'clock  that 
afternoon.  George  said  he  would  be  there  and  wondered  what 
his  father  wanted  him  for.  After  school  he  walked  home  with 
Harry  Brown  to  see  a  new  puppy  and  it  was  4  o'clock  before 
he  remembered  his  father's  instructions.  By  the  time  he  had 
washed  his  hands,  changed  his  clothes  and  left  his  school  books 
at  home  it  was  late  and  it  was  eight  minutes  after  five  when  he 
reached  his  father's  office.  The  clerk  told  him  his  father  had 
gone  as  he  could  not  wait. 

"Gone  where  ?"  asked  George. 

"Gone  to  Washington,"  replied  the  clerk.  "He  was  going  to 
take  vou  with  him,  but  vou  were  late." 


HISTORY— 1A-3B 
Thwtksgk'ing  Day — First   Year. 

(1)  Long,  long  ago  a  great  many  people  in  England 
were  unhappy.  The  king  would  not  let  them  pray  to  God 
as  they  liked.  "Let  us  get  away  from  here,"  they  said  to 
each  other.  So  they  came  to  America.  These  people  were 
called  Pilgrims. 

(2)  Their  ship  was  called  the  "Mayflower."  There  were 
many  people  on  the  boat.  The  children  cried  and  wished 
they  never  went  on  the  boat.     It  was  cold,  too. 

(3)  At  last  they  came  to  America.  Then  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  came  on  land.  They  built  some  houses  of  logs.  Winter 
came  soon.  It  was  very  cold.  They  did  not  have  enough  to 
eat.  The  people  became  sick  one  after  the  other.  Many  of 
them  died. 

(4)  The  Indians  helped  the  Pilgrims.  They  gave  them 
corn  to  eat.  They  showed  them  how  to  plant  the  corn.  They 
told  them  where  to  find  fish  and  turkeys. 

(5)  By  and  by  Spring  came.  The  flowers  and  birds  came. 
It  grew  warmer.  The  people  planted  corn,  peas,  and  barley. 
Then  they  were  happy. 

(6)  When  Autumn  came  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  gathered  the 
corn  and  peas  and  barley.  Now  they  would  have  enough  to 
eat  the  whole  winter.     Everything  grew  so  well. 

(7)  "Let  us  thank  God  for  all  this,"  they  said,  "He  made 
the  sun  shine.  He  made  the  rain  fall  and  the  corn  grow."  So 
they  thanked  God  in  their  homes  and  in  their  churches. 

(8)  Later  they  had  a  Thanksgiving  party.  They  invited 
the  friendly  Indians.  The  Fathers  went  hunting.  They 
brought  back  wild  turkeys  and  ducks.  The  mothers  made 
the  bread  and  cakes.     They  had  a  fine  dinner. 

(9)  Every  one  was  happy  because  God  was  so  good  to 
them.  This  was  the  first  Thanksgiving  party.  Ever  since 
then  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving  Day.  We  thank  God  for 
all  the  good  things  he  gives  us. 

Construction :  Make  Puritan  caps.  Make  a  boat  to  rep- 
resent the  "Mayflower." 

Drawing:     Turkey,  pumpkin,  fruits. 

The  following  selections  may  be  read  to  the  children : 

A  Thanksgiving  Fable. 
It  was  a  hungry  cat  upon  Thanksgiving  mom. 
And  she  watched  a  thankful  little  mouse,  that  ate  an  ear  of 

corn. 
"If  I  ate  that  thankful  little  mouse,  how  thankful  he  should 

be. 
When  he  has  made  a  meal  himself,  to  make  a  meal  for  me ! 
Then    with    his   thanks    for   having   fed,   and    his   thanks    for 

feeding  me. 
With  all  his  thankfulness  inside,  how  thankful   I   shall  be!" 
Thus  mused  the  hungry  pussy  cat,  upon  Thanksgiving  Day ; 
But  the  little  mouse  had  overheard  and  declined  (with  thanks) 

to  stay. 

— Oliver  Herford. 

Something  to  be  Thankful  For. 

I'm  glad  that  I  am  not  today 
.\  chicken  or  a  goose, 
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Or  any  other  sort  of  bird 
That  is  of  any  use. 

I  rather  be  a  little  girl, 

Although    'tis   very   true, 
The  things  I  do  not  like  at  all, 

I'm  often  made  to  do. 

I  rather  eat  some  turkey  than 

To  be  one,  thick  and  fat, 
And  so,  with  all  my  heart,  today 

I'll  thankful  be  for  that. 

— Clara  J.  Denton. 
Margie's  Thanksgiving. 

"With  salt  and  potatoes  and  meal  for  bread, 

We  needn't  be  hungry  today,"  she  said. 

"Though   I   cannot   stir   from  this  queer  old  chair, 

I  look  at  the  cupboard  and  know  they'r  there. 

And  mother  has  left  this  lunch  by  me; 

How  thankful  I  am  for  it  all,"  said  she. 

"With  coal  for  the  stove,  and  a  quilt  for  the  bed, 

We  needn't  be  chilly  today,"  she  said; 

"For  as  long  as  my  arms  and  back  don't  tire, 

I  can  reach  very  well  to  feed  the  fire. 

And  mother  '11  be  home  to  an  early  tea, 

How  thankful  I  am  for  it  all,"  said  she. 

"There's  only  one  thing  tliat  I  really  dread. 
And  that  is  the  pain  in  my  back,"  she  said. 
"But  it's  better,  a  great  deal  better,  I  know. 
Than  it  was  at  first  three  months  ago; 
And  the  doctor  is  ever  so  kind  to  me; 
How  thankful  I  am  for  it  all,"  said  she. 

"And  by  and  by  when  the  winter  is  dead, 
He  thinks  I'll  be  almost  well,"  she  said. 
"And  I'll  have  crutches  and  walk,  and  then 
I  can  get  the  dinners  for  mother  again; 
And  oh!  how  glad  and  happy  we'll  be! 
How  thankful  I  am  for  it  all,"  said  she. 

UiSTORY—Secoud  and  Third  Years. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

Once  there  were  some  people  called  Pilgrims.  They  had 
lived  in  England.  They  went  to  Holland  because  they  were 
not  satisfied  in  England.  They  lived  in  Holland  for  a  while 
and  then  they  went  back  to  England.  They  wanted  their 
children  to  be  English.  They  wanted  them  to  have  an  Eng- 
lish king. 

The  Pilgrims  dressed  very  plainly.  They  wore  their  hair 
shoit.    The  English  people  made  fun  of  them.    The  Pilgrims 


had  a  church  of  their  own.  The  king  wanted  them  to  go  to 
his  church.  They  did  not  care  to  do  this.  They  were  not 
happy  in  England.  At  last  the  Pilgrims  said  they  would  leave 
England.     About  one  hundred  of  them  came  to  America. 

The  Pilgrims  started  for  America  in  a  ship  called  the  "May- 
flower." It  was  winter  and  it  was  very  cold.  They  had  a 
rough  journey.  But  they  were  full  of  courage.  Even  the 
children  did  not  complain.  At  last  they  reached  America. 
They  stepped  on  a  large  rock  when  they  landed.  This  is  called 
Plymouth  Rock. 

The  Pilgrims  built  a  large  house  for  their  things.  Then 
they  built  a  fence  all  around  a  piece  of  land.  This  was  to  be 
their  village.  They  did  this  because  they  were  afraid  of 
Indians  and  wild  animals.  Then  they  built  small  huts  for  the 
different  families.  It  was  so  cold  that  many  of  the  Pilgrims 
died  during  the  winter.  They  could  not  plant  anything  in 
the  winter.  Food  was  scarce  and  the  Pilgrims  had  a  hard 
time. 

The  people  thought  they  ought  to  have  a  leader.  They 
elected  a  man  named  John  Carver  to  be  their  leader.  They 
called  him  their  governor.  The  Pilgrims  all  signed  a  promise 
to  obey  the  laws.  Their  laws  were  very  strict.  But  the  Pil- 
grims were  willing  to  obey.  They  liked  strict  laws.  If  anyone 
did  break  a  law  he  was  punished  severely. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  came  near  the  Pilgrims.  At  first 
the  Pilgrims  were  afraid.  But  after  a  while  they  became  quite 
friendly  with  the  Indians.  The  Indians  showed  the  Pilgrims 
how  to  plant  corn.  The  Pilgrims  had  not  seen  corn  like  that 
in  England.  They  found  it  was  very  good  food.  In  the 
spring  the  "Mayflower"  went  back  to  England.  All  the  Pil- 
grims stayed  here.  Not  one  wanted  to  go  back.  They  had 
suffered  a  great  deal.    But  they  chose  this  for  their  new  home. 

When  the  spring  came  the  Indians  helped  the  Pilgrims  to 
plant.  The  Pilgrims  became  happier.  They  had  plenty  of 
corn  and  other  food.  The  men  went  hunting  and  fishing. 
They  now  had  plenty  to  eat.  After  they  had  been  here  almost 
a  year,  they  were  very  glad  they  had  come.  The  governor 
said  they  ought  to  thank  God  for  being  so  good  to  them. 

The  Pilgrims  said  they  would  choose  a  day  for  giving 
thanks  to  God.  The  men  hunted  and  fished.  The  women 
cooked  and  baked.  All  the  people  met  in  the  church.  They 
prayed  and  thanked  God  for  his  kindness  to  them.  Then  they 
went  home  and  ate  their  good  dinners.  The  Pilgrims  did  not 
forget  their  good  friends,  the  Indians.  The  Indian  chief  and 
some  of  his  people  were  invited  to  this  feast.  This  was  the 
first  Thanksgiving  Day  in  America. 

We  have  Thanksgiving  Day  once  a  year.  The  president 
of  our  country  tells  us  when  to  have  Thanksgiving  Day.  We 
are  very  happy  on  this  day.  We  think  of  all  the  good  things 
we  have.  We  are  thankful  for  warm  clothing,  good  beds, 
plenty  of  food  and  good  health.  We  are  thankful  that  the 
Pilgrims  started  having  this  beautiful  day.  We  are  thankful 
too,  that  our  mothers  can  cook  and  bake  so  well. 

Construction. 

Clay  modeling:  Turkey,  ear  of  corn,  Pilgrim  hat,  pump- 
kin, etc. 

Charts:     Pictures  and  post  cards  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
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Drawing :     Pumpkins,  turkeys,  cap  or  neckerchief  of  Pil- 
grim maid  drawn. 

Dressing  of  dolls  in  Pilgrim  clothes. 

The  Squirrel's  Thanksgiving. 

"Up  in  the  top  of  a  walnut  tree 

Squirrels  are  having  a  jubilee, 

And,  bright  and  gay. 

They  frisk  and  play, 

And  hold  their  harvest  holiday, 

And  show  their  thanks. 

In  squirrel  pranks, 

For    gathered    nuts    they've    stored    away." 

A  Song  for  November. 

"NoTcmber,   gray   November, 

November  now  has  come ; 
The  trees  are  bare,  but  fires  are  glowing 

With  their  cheer  in  every  home. 
The  nights  are  long  and  frosty; 

The  days  are  short  and  drear; 
But  oh!  we  love  the  gray  November, 

For  it  brings  Thanksgiving  near." 

"Kind  friends,  to  all  a  greeting. 

From  far  and  near  so  gay, 
To  this  our  joyous  meeting, 

This  glad  Thanksgiving  Day. 

November  fields  are  dreary, 

November  skies  are  gray. 
But  every  voice  is  cheery 

This  glad  Thanksgiving  Day. 

A  Trying  Question. 

If  turkeys  were  as  tall  as  telegraph  poles, 
And  ten  times  broader  and  fatter, 

Who'd  do  the  carving 

To  keep  us  from  starving. 
And  what  could  we  use  for  a  platter? 

— Anna  M.  Pratt. 

Thanksgiving. 

We're  thankful  for  the  winter  frost 

That  made  the  snowfiakes  fall. 
For  every  snowball  that  we  tossed, 

And  sleds  and  skates  and  all. 
We're  thankful  for  the  flowers  we  found 

In   May-time,  long  ago ; 
Spring — beauty    peeping    from    the    ground 

And  bloodroot  white  as  snow. 
We're  thankful  for  the  holidays 

That  came  w-ith  summer  heat, 
And  all  the  happy  summer  plays 

In  grandma's  garden  sweet. 
We're  thankful  for  the  autumn's  store. 

When  fields  are  bare  and  gray. 
And  all  the  year  that  brings  once  more 

Our  dear  Thanksgiving  Day. 

— ZOETH    HoWLAND. 


Thanksgiving. 

Oh!    give   thanks    for   the    summer    and    winter 

Give  thanks  for  the  sunshine  and  rain ; 
For  the  flowers,  the  fruits,  and  the  grasses, 

And  the  bountiful  harvest  of  grain; 
For  the  winds  that  sweep  over  our  prairies, 

Distributing  vigor  and  health — 
Oh !  give  thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Father 

For  nature's  abundance  of  wealth. 

Oh!  give  thanks  for  loved  friends  and  relations, 

For  sweet  converse  with  those  that  are  dear; 
Give  thanks  for  our  country's  salvation. 

From  famine  and  war  the  past  year; 
That,  while  kingdoms  and  empires  have  fallen, 

Our  government  firmly  has  stood — 
Oh !  give  thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Father 

For  all  this  abundance  of  good. 

Give  thanks  for  each  lawful  ambition 

That  gives  a  new  impulse  to  do ; 
Give  thanks  for  each  fond  hope's  fruition. 

And  all  of  God's  goodness  to  you. 
Forget  not  whence  cometh  the  power 

That  all  of  these  blessings  secures— 
Oh,  give  thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 

Whose  mercy   forever  endures. 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  the  stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 

And  the  woods,  against  a  stormy  sky, 
Their  giant  branches  tossed. 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and   waters  o'er 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conquerer  comes. 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums, 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame. 

Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear, — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert's  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea ; 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free  I 

The  ocean-eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam, 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared; 

This  was  their  welcome  home. 
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There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim  band; 
Why  have  they  come  to  wither  there, 

Away   from   their  childhood's  land? 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow,  serenely  high, 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war? 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine ! 
Aye,  call  it  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod ! 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found — 

Freedom  to  worship  God !  — Felicia  Hetnans. 


Thanksgiving  Day. 


Over    the    river    and    through    the    wood. 
To  grandfather's  house  we  go; 

The  horse  knows  the  way 

To  carry  the  sleigh 
Through  the  white  and  drifted  snow. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood. 
Oh,  how  the  wind  does  blow ! 

It  stings  the  toes 

And  bites  the  nose 
As  over  the  ground  we  go. 

Over    the    river    and    through    the    wood, 
To  have  a  first-rate  play, 

Hear  the  bells  ring 

"Ting-a-ling-ding !" 
Hurrah  for  Thanksgiving  Day ! 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood. 
Trot  fast,  my  dapple  gray ! 

Spring  over  the  ground 

Like  a  hunting  hound! 
For  this  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Over    the    river    and    through    the    wood, 
And  straight  through  the  barnyard  gate; 

We  seem  to  go 

Extremely  slow ; 
It  is  so  hard  to  wait ! 

Over    the    river    and    through    the    wood. 
Now  grandmother's  cap  I  spy! 

Hurrah  for  the  fun ! 

Is  the  pudding  done? 
Hurrah  for  the  pumpkin  pie ! 

— Lydia  Maria  Child. 


The  Indians. 

(1)  The  Indians  are  very  dark.  Their  hair  is  black  and 
long.  They  have  black  eyes.  They  paint  their  faces.  The) 
wear  feathers  on  their  heads. 

(2)  They  live  in  tents  called  wigwams.  These  tents  are 
made  of  skins.  The  Indians  build  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
house.  They  have  a  hole  on  the  top  of  the  house  to  let  out 
the  smoke.  They  use  bear-skins  and  deer-skins  for  mattresses. 
They  have  no  beds  like  ours. 

(3)  They  eat  Indian  corn  and  beans.  They  make  bread 
and  cake  out  of  the  corn.  They  like  to  eat  fish  and  wild  birds, 
too. 

(4)  The  Indians  use  wooden  spoons.  Their  pots  are  made 
of  earth  and  clay.     Their  boats  are  called  canoes. 

(5)  The  Indian  mother  has  to  do  all  the  hard  work.  She 
builds  the  houses.  She  makes  the  baskets  and  mats  to  sleep 
on.  She  lights  the  fire  and  cooks.  The  Indian  father  hunts 
and  fishes.    He  fights  and  goes  to  war. 

(6)  The  Indians  make  good  friends.  They  are  very  brave. 
They  like  to  fight.  They  use  a  bow  and  arrow  when  they  go 
to  war.     They  use  a  big  stone  hatchet,  too. 

The  story  of  "Hiawatha's  Childhood"  and  "Hiawatha's 
Sailings,"  by  Longfellow,  may  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
Indians.  The  following  two  paragraphs  taken  from 
Hiawatha's  Childhood"  are  suitable  for  reproduction. 

(1)  Hiawatha  was  a  little  Indian  boy.  He  liked  the  birds 
and  the  flowers.  He  liked  the  squirrels,  too.  He  used  to  talk 
to  them.     He  called  them  his  brothers. 

(2)  Hiawatha  knew  the  name  of  every  bird,  tree  and 
flower.  He  knew  their  secrets.  He  knew  what  the  birds 
said  to  each  other.     He  called  them  his  chickens. 

Construction:     Make  a  tent.     Make  a  canoe. 
Drawing:      Indian    camp,    canoes,    tomahowks,    bows   and 
arrows. 


Dramatization. 

Characters :    Jennie,  Alice,  Kate. 

Jennie  (coming  home  from  school) — Why  do  we  have 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Alice  ? 

Alice — Don't  you  know  that? 

Jennie — Yes,  I  do.  I  want  to  see  if  you  know.  Our 
teacher  told  us  all  about  it  today. 

Alice — Here  comes  little  Kate.  Let  us  see  if  she  knows 
about  Thanksgiving  Day.  Kate,  do  you  know  why  we  have 
Thanksgiving? 

Kate — Of  course,  I  do.  It's  so  you  can  eat  lots  and  lots  of 
good  things. 

Jennie — Let  us  tell  Kate  what  we  learned  today.  You  be- 
gin,   Alice. 

Alice — This  is  going  to  be  a  story.     Now,  don't  interrupt. 

Jennie  and   Kate — We  won't. 

Alice — Many  years  ago  some  people  came  to  this  country 
from  England. 

Kate — How  many  years  ago? 

Jennie — Don't  interrupt.  Our  teacher  said  it  was  about 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

Alice — These  people  that  came  were  called  Pilgrims. 
They  were  not  happy  in  England.  They  did  not  like  to  go  to 
the  King's  church.  The  king  was  not  kind  to  them.  The  Pil- 
grims left  England  on  a  ship  called  the  Mayflower. 
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Kate — Were  there  many  people? 

Alice — About  a  hundred.  They  had  a  terrible  journey.  A 
little  boy  died  on  the  way  over  and  he  was  buried  in  the  sea. 

Jennie — And  many  of  the  Pilgrims  were  sick. 

Alice — The  Pilgrims  came  to  a  place  called I  forgot 

the  name.     Do  you  remember,  Jennie? 

Jennie — Yes,  the  place  was  called  Plymouth. 

Alice — They  settled  there.  They  built  houses.  The  winter 
was  cold  and  many  Pilgrims  died. 

Kate — Weren't  they  afraid  to  come  to  a  strange  country? 

Alice — Yes,  they  were  afraid  of  the  Indians. 

Jennie — The  Indians  were  kind  to  the  Pilgrims  and  in  the 
Spring  helped  them  plant. 

Alice — They  had  a  good  harvest.  They  thought  they 
would  have  a  feast.  They  invited  the  Indians.  They  called  it 
a  Thanksgiving  Day.  They  thanked  God  for  their  good 
harvest. 

Kate — But  why  do  we  have  Thanksgiving  Day  ?  We  did 
not  come  here  on  the  Mayflower. 

Jennie — But  we  have  so  many  good  things  to  be  thankful 
for.  We  have  better  homes  and  better  food  than  the  Pilgrims 
had.     I  guess  we  have  more  to  be  thankful  for  than  they  had. 

Kate — I  think  we  have,  too.  I'm  glad  I  know  about 
Thanksgiving  Day  now.  I'll  always  remember  the  storv  of 
the  Pilgrims. 

lA — Dramatization  Specimens  Continued  from  the  October, 
1913,  Monographs. 

The  Pigeon's  Home. 

Preface  the  lesson  by  having  the  children  carry  on  brisk 
conversations  about  their  own  homes,  families  and  activities. 

Then,  by  skillful  question,  turn  their  attention  to  birds' 
nests  as  another  kind  of  home,  in  this  manner. 

Where  do  birds  build  their  homes?  Are  they  built  like 
ours?  Who  builds  the  nests?  How  many  do  most  birds'  nests 
hold?  Do  the  nests  have  doors?  Why?  Do  birds  live  in 
tlieir  nests  here  all  winter?  Why?  What  does  the  father 
bird  do?  Who  keeps  the  eggs  in  the  nest  warm?  Who 
watches  over  and  protects  the  mother  and  very  young  little 
birds?  Who  teaches  the  little  birds  to  fly?  Do  little  birds 
talk?  Are  they  sometimes  very  noisy?  What  do  the  little 
birds  do  when  they  are  hungry?  What  kind  of  food  do  they 
like?  Who  brings  them  food?  As  soon  as  they  are  strong 
what  do  they  try  to  do?  Where  do  many  birds  go  in  the 
winter  time?  How  many  of  you  have  noticed  large  birds  who 
live  near  the  school?  What  do  you  call  them?  Have  you 
watched  them  build  their  nests?  Have  you  seen  them  feed 
the  young  ?    Can  you  pretend  to  fly  as  you  have  seen  them  fly  ? 

Let  us  play  as  the  pigeons  live. 

Qass  select  a  place  to  be  the  pigeon  house  where  the  nest 
may  be  built.  (They  may  put  the  teacher's  chair  in  the  cor- 
ner to  play  around.) 


Select  a  father  and  a  mother  bird.  These  proceed  to  build 
a  nest.  Four  other  children  selected  for  the  young  birds  hud- 
dle near  the  nest.  These  may  be  fed.  They  may  be  noisy  and 
they  may  pretend  to  fly  away. 

Similar  dramatizations  may  be  worked  out  around  such 
centers  as  animals'  homes — horse,  cow,  cat,  dog,  etc. 

Conversation  lessons  may  be  worked  out  of  material  like 
the  above  by  using  questions  to  induce  pupils  to  talk  about: 
(1)  the  kinds  of  animals,  birds  or  other  pets,  (2)  the  kind  of 
homes  they  use,  (3)  the  kind  of  care  they  require,  (4)  the 
kind  of  food  they  will  eat,  (5)  their  relations  to  us,  (6)  the 
kinds  of  coverings  they  have,  (7)  their  prominent  charac- 
teristics. 

Hiawatha's  Childhood. 

{Continued  from  October,  1914,  Monographs.) 

By  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 

By  the  shining  Big-Sea  Water, 

Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 

Daughter  of  the  Aloon,  Nokomis. 

Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 

Rose   the   black   and    gloomy    pine-trees. 

Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them; 

Bright  before  it  beat  the  water. 

Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water. 

Beat  the  shining  Big-Sea  Water. 

There  the  wrinkled,  old  Nokomis 

Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 

Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle. 

Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes, 

Safely    bound    with    reindeer    sinews ; 

Stilled  his  fretful  wail  by  saying: 

"Hush!   the   Naked   Bear  will  hear  thee!" 

Lulled   him   into   slumber,   singing: 

"Ewa-yea  !    my  little  owlet ! 
Who    is    this    that    lights    the    wigwam? 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam? 

Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet!" 
Many  things  Nokomis  taught  him 
Of   the   stars   that   shine   in   Heaven ; 
Showed  him  Ishkoodah,  the  comet, 
Ishkoodah,  with  fiery  tresses; 
Showed  the  Death-Dance  of  the  spirits. 
Warriors    with    their   plumes    and    war-clubs, 
Flaring  far  away  to  northward 
In  the  frosty  nights  of  Winter; 
Showed  the  broad,  white  road  in  heaven. 
Pathway  of  the  ghosts,  the  shadows. 
Running  straight  across  the  heavens, 
Crowded  with  the  ghosts,  the  shadows. 
At  the  door  on  summer  evenings 
Sat  the  little  Hiawatha ; 
Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine  trees. 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water, 
Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder ; 
"Minne-wawa !"  said  the  pine  trees, 
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"Mudway-aushka !"  said  the  water. 

Saw   the   fire-fly,   Wah-wah-taysee, 
Fhtting  through  the  dusk  of  evening, 
With  the  twinkle  of  its  cradle 
Lighting  up  the  brakes  and  bushes; 
And  he  sang  the  song  of  children, 
Sang  the  song  Nokomis  taught  him: 
"Wah-wah-taysee,  little  fire-fly. 
Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect. 
Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature. 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle, 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me. 
Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids !" 
Saw  the  moon  rise  from  the  water. 
Rippling,   rounding   from  the   water; 
Saw  the  flecks  and  shadows  on  it. 
Whispered,  "What  is  that,  Nokomis?" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered: 
"Once  a  warrior,  very  angry. 
Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  her 
Up  into  the  sky  at  midnight ; 

Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  her; 

'Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there." 

Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven. 

In  the  eastern  sky,  the  rainbow. 

Whispered,  "What  is  that,  Nokomis?" 

And  the  good  Nokomis  answered : 

"Tis  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there, 

All  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest. 

All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie. 

When  on  earth  they  fade'  and  perish. 

Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us." 

When  he  heard  the  owls  at  midnight, 

Hooting,    laughing    in    the    forest, 

"What  is  that?"  he  cried  in  terror; 

"What  is  that?"  he  said,  "Nokomis?" 

And  the  good  Nokomis  answered : 

"That  is  but  the  owl  and  owlet, 

Talking  in  their  native  language. 

Talking,  scolding  at  each  other." 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 

Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 

Learned    their    names    and    all    their    secrets, 

How   they    built    their    nests    in    Summer, 

Where  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter; 

Talked   with   them   when'er   he   met   them. 

Called  them  "Hiawatha's  Chickens." 

Of    all    beasts    he    learned    their    language. 

Learned    their    names    and    all    their    secrets; 

How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges. 

Where  the   squirrels   hid   their  acorns. 

How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly. 

Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid ; 

Talked    with    them     whene'er    he     met    them. 

Called  them  "Hiawatha's  Brothers." 

But  the  heart  of  Hiawatha 

Throbbed  and  shouted  and  exulted, 


As  he  bore  the  red  deer  homeward, 
And  lagoo  and  Nokomis 
Hailed  his  coming  with  applauses. 
From  the  red  deer's  hide,  Nokomis 

Made  a  cloak  for  Hiawatha ; 

From    the    red    deer's    flesh,    Nokomis 

Made  a  banquet  in  his  honor. 

All  the  village  came  and  feasted, 

All  the  guests  praised  Hiawatha, 

Called  him  Strong-Heart,  Soan-ge-taha ! 

Called  him  Loon-Heart,  Mahn-go-taysee ! 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
Swinging  on  a  Birch-Tree. 

Swinging  on  a  birch-tree 

To  a  sleepy  tune. 
Hummed   by   all   the   breezes, 

In  the  month  of  June ! 
Little  leaves  a-flutter, 

Sounds  like  dancing  drops 
Of  a  brook  on  pebbles, 

Song  that  never  stops. 


-Lucy  Larcom. 


Dramatization. 


Characters :    Indian,  squaw,   Indian  boy  and  girl. 

Scene:    Wigwam  near  forest. 

Indian — Come,  my  son,  you  are  now  getting  old  enough 
to  go  with  me  to  hunt  in  the  forest. 

Boy — I  am  so  glad.     But  my  bow  and  arrow  are  too  small. 

Indian — Get  a  branch  of  the  ash  tree  for  the  bow.     Then 
get  a  branch  of  oak  for  the  arrow. 

Boy  goes  into  forest. 

Girl — How  I  wish  I  were  a  boy.    Then  I  would  not  have 
to  stay  at  home  and  weave  mats  all  day. 

Squaw — Hush,   your   father   will   hear   you.      He   will   be 
angry.     Someone  must  stay  at  home  to  do  the  work. 

Boy  returns. 

Boy — Here  are  some  fine  branches. 

Indian    (to  squaw) — Have  you  any  deer  skin   for  a  bow 
string  ? 

Squaw — Yes,  here  it  is. 

Indian  (makes  bow,  gives  it  to  boy) — Now  we  are  ready 
to  start. 

Boy — See  my  beautiful  bow  and  arrow.     It  is  almost  as 
large  as  father's. 

Squaw — What  will  you  do  with  it? 

Boy — I'll  shoot  the  biggest  deer  in  the  forest. 

Girl — What  a  fine  feast  we  shall  have  when  you  return. 
Good-bye. 
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Details  of  Work  in  Civics 

{Continued  from  the  October,  1914,  Monographs.) 


GRADE  lA— 3B. 

Mary  and  Bessie  were  playing  dolls.  They  took  their  toys 
to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  They  sat  in  the  gutter.  A 
frightened  horse  came  running  along.  He  ran  over  Mary's 
foot.     She  had  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

Jennie  was  roller  skating  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  She 
stopped  for  a  minute.  She  could  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  an 
automobile.  It  knocked  her  down.  She  was  never  able  to 
skate  again. 

Danger  of  Running  in  the  Streets. 

John  and  William  were  playing  Prisoner's  Base  in  the 
street.  John  was  chasing  William.  William  did  not  see  the 
automobile.  It  hit  him.  It  knocked  him  down  and  broke  his 
leg.     Now  William  cannot  run  for  many  weeks. 

It  is  good  fun  to  play  tag.  We  should  always  play  on  the 
sidewalk.     Children  who  run  in  the  street  are  often  hurt. 

Little  Dan  lives  on  our  block.  One  day  he  was  playing 
ball  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  An  automobile  came  along. 
Dannie  did  not  see  it.    He  was  run  over. 

One  day  it  was  snowing.  George  went  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  street  with  his  sled.  He  did  not  hear  the  horse  coming. 
He  was  almost  run  over. 

Look  in  the  Direction  Yon  Are  Going. 

Yetta  and  Mollie  were  coming  home  from  school.  Mollie 
was  looking  behind  her.  A  boy  came  running  down  the  street. 
He  ran  into  her  and  knocked  her  down.  The  next  time  Mollie 
will  look  the  way  she  is  going. 

Sadie  and  Esther  went  for  a  walk.  Sadie  walked  back- 
wards. She  walked  into  a  puddle  of  water.  She  splashed  her 
clean  white  stockings.    Her  mother  scolded  her. 

Danger  of  Running  in  the  Streets. 

One  day  Bessie  had  to  go  to  the  store.  She  was  in  a  hurry. 
She  started  to  run  across  the  street.  She  saw  a  car  coming 
but  thought  she  could  get  across.  She  tripped  on  the  car 
track.     The  motorman  stopped  the  car  just  in  time. 

John  went  to  the  store  for  a  quart  of  milk.  He  walked 
around  the  corner.  Another  little  boy  ran  into  him.  The 
bottle  broke.     The  milk  was  spilled. 

Necessity  for  Keeping  on  the  Sidewalk. 

Katie  likes  to  jump  rope.  She  always  stays  on  the  side- 
w-alk.     She  will  not  get  hurt. 

I  do  not  like  to  play  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  There 
are  cars,  automobiles  and  wagons  out  there.  I  think  it  is  better 
to  play  on  the  sidewalk. 

Looking  in  the  Direction  One  is  Going. 

One  day  Esther  was  playing  in  the  basement.  She  did  not 
look  where  she  was  going.  She  ran  into  the  post.  She  hurt 
her  head. 

Ida  was  carrying  a  pan  of  lentils.  She  did  not  look  where 
she  was  going.  She  walked  right  into  another  girl.  All  the 
lentils  were  spilled. 


Helping  to  Keep  the  Streets  Clean. 

Sarah  is  a  clean  girl.  Whenever  she  sees  a  piece  of  paper 
on  the  floor  or  street  she  picks  it  up.  Then  she  puts  it  in  the 
barrel. 

Charlie  was  eating  a  banana.  He  threw  the  skins  on  the 
sidewalk.    An  old  man  slipped  on  the  peel.    He  fell  down. 

Everyone  knows  how  clean  the  streets  look  after  a  rain. 
We  can  help  to  keep  them  looking  that  way  all  the  time.  We 
must  not  drop  things  into  the  street. 

Janitors  must  have  barrels  for  people  to  put  ashes  into. 
They  must  also  have  garbage  cans.  They  have  bags  for  paper 
and  other  rubbish.  We  must  never  throw  ashes,  paper  or 
other  rubbish  or  garbage  into  the  streets. 

May's  little  sister  was  playing  in  the  street.  There  was  a 
pile  of  garbage  in  the  street.  The  next  day  May's  little  sister 
was  sick.    Do  you  know  why? 

Use  of  Rubbish  Boxes  and  Cans. 

In  front  of  our  school  there  is  a  large  can.  Instead  of 
throwing  papers  in  the  street,  all  the  clean  boys  and  girls  throw 
them  into  the  can.    They  like  our  school  and  street  to  be  clean. 

One  day  our  class  went  to  Prospect  Park.  We  all  took 
our  lunch.  After  we  ate  our  lunch  we  threw  the  papers  and 
skins  into  a  large  box. 

We  had  to  ride  in  a  car.  We  saw  some  boys  eating  pea- 
nuts. They  threw  the  shells  on  the  floor  of  the  car.  They 
were  not  clean  boys. 

Charlie's  mother  gave  him  a  banana.  He  threw  the  peel  on 
the  sidewalk.  A  man  slipped  on  it.  He  had  a  bad  fall.  Charlie 
should  have  put  the  skin  into  the  rubbish  can. 

Alice  bought  some  peanuts.  She  gave  some  to  her  sister. 
They  sat  on  the  stoop  and  ate  them.  They  put  the  shells  in  the 
rubbish  can.     Were  they  not  neat  girls? 

Willie  picked  up  all  the  old  papers  from  his  front  yard.  He 
picked  them  up  from  the  sidewalk,  too.  His  neighbor  Bennie 
did  not  touch  his  yard  and  sidewalk.  Whose  yard  looked  the 
nicer? 

Scattering  refuse  in  the  streets  is  forbidden  by  law. 

I  once  saw  a  little  girl  throw  a  pan  full  of  garbage  into 
the  street.  A  policeman  saw  her,  too.  He  went  to  her  mother. 
Her  mother  had  to  pay  a  fine.  The  law  says  we  must  not 
throw  garbage  into  the  streets. 

Every  day  a  wagon  comes  around  and  takes  away  our  gar- 
bage. Another  wagon  takes  away  our  ashes  and  our  rubbish. 
Neat  people  put  garbage,  ashes  and  rubbish  into  cans.  Then 
they  can  easily  be  taken  away. 

We  must  not  tear  up  paper  and  throw  it  on  the  ground. 
We  must  put  it  into  tlie  rubbish  bag.  We  must  be  neat  in  the 
street  as  well  as  in  the  house. 

Throxmig  Things  in  the  Street. 

Rachel  lives  on  the  top  floor.  She  was  eating  a  peach.  She 
threw  the  pit  out  of  the  window.  It  hit  a  little  baby  on  the 
head. 

Rachel's  mother  does  not  try  to  keep  the  streets  clean.  One 
day  it  was  snowing.    She  threw  her  ashes  in  the  snow. 
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Some  boys  on  our  block  were  playing  "cat."  The  "cat" 
hit  a  woman  in  the  face. 

John  likes  to  play  cat,  too.  He  always  goes  down  to  the 
lots  to  play. 

Bobbie  plays  ball.  He  goes  to  the  playground.  Here  he 
has  plenty  of  room.  He  does  not  have  to  be  afraid  of  being 
run  over.     He  will  not  hurt  anybody  with  his  ball. 

One  day  Henry  picked  up  a  stone.  He  wanted  to  see  if 
he  could  throw  it  on  the  roof.  It  broke  a  window.  Henry's 
father  had  to  pay  for  the  window. 

Harry  was  angry  at  Sam.  He  threw  a  stone  at  him.  It 
hit  a  lady  who  was  passing  by.  It  cut  her  head.  The  lady  was 
taken  to  the  hospital.     Harry  was  arrested. 

Defacing  Property. 

I  saw  a  fence  that  had  just  been  painted.  A  naughty  boy 
was  cutting  his  name  on  it.  He  spoiled  the  looks  of  the  fence. 
Was  he  not  a  bad  boy  ? 

Some  little  girls  were  playing  hop-scotch.  They  drew  on 
the  sidewalk  with  chalk.  It  did  not  rain  for  many  days.  The 
sidewalk  looked  very  untidy. 

Jennie  and  Mary  were  playing  school.  They  used  the  side 
of  a  house  for  the  blackboard.  After  they  had  gone  home,  the 
writing  was  still  on  the  wall.     How  untidy  it  looked! 

A  man  wanted  to  sell  his  house.  It  had  been  vacant  for 
some  time.  Some  bad  boys  broke  the  fence  and  smashed  win- 
dows. The  house  looked  very  bad.  Nobody  wanted  to  buy 
the  house. 

May  likes  to  write.  She  has  a  piece  of  chalk.  She  marks 
up  the  sidewalk.     It  does  not  look  very  nice. 

Ethel  is  a  neat  girl.  She  likes  the  street  and  the  school 
to  look  clean.    She  does  not  mark  them  up. 

Sometimes  we  have  visitors.    We  like  them  to  see  our  clean 
walls.    We  do  not  scratch  them.    We  do  not  lean  on  them. 
The  School. — Use  of  Yards,  Etc. 

Each  class  has  a  place  to  stand  in  the  basement.  We  do 
not  stand  on  other  classes'  lines.  We  do  not  like  them  to 
stand  on  ours. 

Every  day  we  play  games  in  the  basement.  We  always 
know  where  to  go.  We  have  the  same  part  of  the  playground 
every  day.    Each  class  has  a  place.    We  do  not  get  mixed  up. 

Signals. 

Sometimes  a  great,  big  bell  rings  in  the  hall.  This  is  the 
fire  bell.  We  all  stop  our  work  and  wait  until  our  teacher  tells 
us  what  to  do. 

Sometimes  we  have  to  get  our  coats.  Then  we  stand.  We 
walk  out  of  the  room  very  quickly  and  quietly.  We  do  not 
push.    No  one  will  fall  and  get  hurt  then. 

We  do  not  talk.  We  always  look  where  we  are  going. 
We  walk  fast.  If  we  always  do  this  no  one  will  get  hurt  when 
there  is  a  real  fire. 

When  we  have  a  fire  drill  we  go  down  the  stairs  that  are 
near  our  door.  We  go  out  of  the  middle  door.  We  cross  the 
street.    This  is  the  quickest  way  for  us  to  go. 

When  the  big  bell  rings  three  times  we  get  our  coats 
quickly.  We  march  out  of  the  school.  We  must  not  run  or 
talk.    We  must  keep  in  line. 

Sometimes  we  must  leave  the  school  very  quickly.  Then 
the  big  bell  rings  four  times.     We  do  not  stop  for  our  coats. 

Sometimes  a  girl  comes  to  each  room  and  shows  a  big  red 


circle  on  a  cardboard.  She  does  not  speak.  The  children 
stand.  They  march  out  quickly  and  quietly.  The  red  ball  is 
used  when  the  bell  will  not  ring. 

Necessity  for  Silence  and  Obedience. 

When  there  is  a  fire  drill  we  must  not  talk.  If  we  talk  we 
cannot  hear  what  our  teacher  tells  us  to  do. 

If  we  do  not  keep  quiet  when  there  is  a  fire  drill  we  may 
be  hurt.  If  we  do  not  talk  we  will  not  be  frightened.  Then 
we  can  do  what  we  are  told.    We  will  not  be  hurt. 

In  a  fire  drill  we  must  do  what  our  teacher  tells  us  to  do. 
'She  will  take  us  out  of  the  school  safely.  We  must  never  leave 
the  line. 

Where  the  Exits  Are. 

A  doorway  that  leads  out  of  a  place  is  called  an  exit.  There 
are  four  exits  to  our  school.  There  are  three  for  the  children. 
One  is  for  the  teachers. 

All  the  exits  have  signs  painted  above  them.  We  should 
always  look  for  the  exits.  In  case  of  fire  we  can  get  out 
easily. 

At  night  all  exits  have  a  red  light  above  them.  We  should 
always  look  for  the  nearest  one. 

Doors  Open  Outward. 

Which  way  do  the  doors  from  your  school  into  the  street 
open?    Look  and  see.    Why  do  they  open  outward? 

Once  there  was  a  big  fire  in  New  York.  The  people  were 
frightened.  The  doors  opened  inward.  The  people  pushed 
against  the  doors.  There  was  no  room  to  open  them.  Manv 
were  burned.     Now  all  doors  must  open  outward. 

What  Staircase  to  Use  in  an  Emergency. 

When  the  fire  gong  rings,  we  stand.  We  march  quickly 
out  of  the  room.  We  go  down  the  nearest  staircase.  We  go 
out  the  nearest  exit. 

One  day  the  fire  gong  rang  four  times.  The  class  stood 
and  left  the  room  quietly.  They  found  one  staircase  closed. 
The  children  quickly  went  down  the  nearest  open  one.  No 
one  was  hurt. 

Regularity  and  Punctuality. 

We  come  to  school  to  learn.  We  do  not  like  to  come 
late.  We  do  not  like  to  stay  home  from  school.  We  can  not 
learn  anything  then. 

Rose  and  Sadie  are  sisters.  Rose  goes  to  school  every 
day.  She  is  never  late.  Sadie  does  not  like  school.  She  stays 
at  home  whenever  she  can.  Sometimes  she  plays  too  long. 
Then  she  is  late  for  school.  Which  little  girl  will  be  pro- 
moted, do  you  think? 

John's  mother  sent  him  to  school  early.  He  played  on 
the  wav.  When  he  started  for  school  it  was  almost  late. 
He  ran.  He  did  not  see  the  trolley  car.  It  knocked  him 
down.  John  was  very  much  frightened.  He  will  never  play 
on  his  way  to  school  again. 

Necessitv  for  Silence  and  Obedience. 

Sometimes  little  boys  and  girls  think  they  would  like  to 
talk  or  do  anything  they  pleased  in  school.  If  they  did  that 
they  would  not  learn  anything. 

Michael  is  not  a  ver}'  thoughtful  boy.  He  does  not  like 
to  study.  He  talks  a  great  deal.  He  will  not  let  other  boys 
study  who  wish  to  learn. 
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GRADE   4A 

The  Home. 

Barbarous  men  generally  do  not  know  the  use  of  water. 
Their  huts  are  dirty  and  their  villages  are  untidy.  Often  they 
sufTer  terrible  epidemics  of  disease.  Most  civilized  men  find 
pleasure,  comfort  and  health  in  being  clean  and  orderly.  The 
closer  people  live  together  in  great  towns,  the  more  necessary 
is  it  for  every  family  to  keep  its  own  home  and  surroundings 
in  the  best  of  condition. 

[Teacher  may  give  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  the 
streets  in  Panama  and  Colon  before  and  after  occupation  by 
the  Americans.] 

These  cities  were  once  breeding  places  for  pestilence.  Dur- 
ing the  wet  season  the  mud  in  the  so-called  "streets'"  was 
almost  waist  deep.  Into  it  was  thrown  all  the  household  dirt 
and  garbage.  There  was  no  sewage  system ;  no  efTort  at 
drainage. 

When  the  Americans  declared  war  on  filth  these  cities  were 
cleaned  up.  Streets  were  paved,  sewers  laid  and  water  supply 
systems  installed.  The  death  rates  in  these  cities  are  now 
steadily  decreasing.  They  have  become  more  modern  and 
more  fit  for  human  habitation. 

1.  Why  a  home  should  be  bright  and  clean :  People  who 
are  unclean  usually  live  in  unclean  houses.  Dirt  and  waste 
material  is  allowed  to  collect  or  decay  and  is  often  the  cause 
of  sickness  in  the  home.  It  is  therefore  very  important  to 
keep  the  home  clean  in  order  to  prevent  disease  and  to  preserve 
the  health  of  the  members  of  the  family.  A  home  in  this  con- 
dition is  also  found  to  be  pleasanter  to  live  in. 

2.  How  to  keep  a  home  clean :  It  requires  a  great  deal  of 
care  to  keep  a  home  clean.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to  give 
some  rooms  a  thorough  cleaning  every  week.  Washing  is  the 
best  way  to  clean  many  parts  of  the  house  such  as  floors,  sinks 
and  windows.  Carpets  and  rugs  need  to  be  thoroughly  swept 
or  beaten.  Before  sweeping  a  room,  the  furniture  and  orna- 
ments must  be  dusted,  then  covered  or  placed  in  another  room. 
If  there  are  lace  curtains  in  the  room  they  may  be  taken  down 
and  shaken.  The  shades  should  then  be  dusted  and  rolled  up. 
After  sweeping,  the  dust  that  has  settled  on  tables,  mantles, 
window-sills  and  woodwork  can  be  best  taken  up  with  a  damp 
cloth.  While  sweeping  and  dusting  it  is  well  to  leave  the  win- 
dows open  so  as  to  allow  as  much  dust  as  possible  to  go  out 
of  doors.  Pantries,  closets  and  ice  chests  should  not  be  neg- 
lected when  cleaning. 

The  cellar  should  be  cleaned  of  all  offensive  refuse  and  rub- 
bish and  fretiuently  disinfected.  Occasionally  every  house- 
holder should  have  an  examination  made  of  every  joint  con- 
necting with  the  drain  pipes.  If  there  are  any  leaks  or  defects 
they  should  be  promptly  repaired.  If  there  is  a  bad  system 
of  drainage  to  a  house  every  dweller  in  the  house  stands  in 
peril  of  several  forms  of  disease. 

[In  speaking  about  house  cleaning,  the  teacher  may  mention 
the  following  provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Code.] 

(1.)  Mats,  rugs,  carpets  and  cloths  must  not  be  beaten  or 
shaken  out  of  the  windows. 

(2.)  All  light  refuse  or  rubbish  likely  to  be  scattered  or 
blown  about  must  be  properly  bundled,  packed  or  otherwise 
secured  before  placed  outside  of  any  building  for  removal. 


(3.)  All  waste  material  must  be  placed  in  proper  re- 
ceptacles as  required  by  law. 

(4.)  No  garbage  or  waste  material  of  any  kind  must  be 
thrown  or  swept  into  the  street. 

[The  teacher  may  speak  about  the  importance  and  object  of 
"Clean  Up  Week."] 

Broken  or  discarded  pieces  of  furniture  and  household 
articles  no  longer  used  are  placed  in  the  cellar  and  generally 
forgotten.  These  accumulations  are  sometimes  the  cause  of 
fires. 

Every  child  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  aid  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department  during  "Clean  Up  Week."  He  ought  to 
help  collect  the  rubbish  that  has  accumulated  in  and  around 
the  house  and  have  it  ready  for  the  street  cleaner  on  the  date 
it  is  to  be  collected. 

3.  Clean  yards  and  court-yards :  Some  houses  have 
yards  or  court-yards  that  need  to  be  kept  in  good  order.  They 
ought  to  be  kept  free  from  paper,  rubbish  and  leaves.  Many 
people  also  have  sidewalks  to  care  for.  They  need  to  be  kept 
free  from  snow  in  the  winter,  and  dust  and  mud  in  the  sum- 
mer. An  unsightly  yard  may  oiTend  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of 
people,  and  scraps  of  soiled  paper  thrown  into  the  street  and 
left  there  will  give  an  ill  look  to  the  neighborhood. 

4.  Why  we  should  keep  ourselves  clean — Baths :  It  is 
just  as  important  for  our  health  to  keep  all  parts  of  our  body 
clean  as  it  is  for  us  to  live  in  a  clean  house.  Besides,  nobody 
has  a  right  to  carry  disgust  with  him  and  spread  unpleasantness 
where  he  goes.  The  waste  material  that  comes  on  our  skin 
when  we  perspire  should  be  removed  by  bathing. 

Every  home  should  have  a  bath  in  it,  for  in  order  to  keep 
our  bodies  clean  we  ought  to  have  a  warm  bath  once  or  twice 
a  week.     A  bath  will  rest  our  body  as  well  as  clean  it. 

5.  Importance  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight :  Pure  air  is 
needed  all  the  time  if  we  are  to  be  well  and  strong.  Sometimes 
the  air  in  a  room  is  impure  and  is  therefore  injurious  to 
breathe.  We  should  try  to  find  the  rea.son  for  the  sake  of  our 
health.  Many  people  in  a  room  may  cause  pure  air  to  become 
impure  in  a  very  short  time.  Lamps  and  gas  burning  in  a 
room  use  up  some  of  the  fresh  air.  Bad  odors  may  also  come 
from  leaking  stoves,  furnaces  and  from  waste  material  if  not 
carefully  disposed  of.  Many  houses  are  not  opened  daily  to 
let  the  fresh  air  in.  The  air  in  them  then  becomes  close  and 
stale. 

If  we  wish  to  keep  the  air  in  our  homes  pure  we  must  re- 
member to  air  every  room  thoroughly  some  time  during  the 
day.  In  rooms  where  stoves  and  lamps  are  burning  some 
fresh  air  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  most  of  the  time.  Garb- 
age must  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate.  It  should  be  put  into 
proper  receptacles  and  left  out-of-doors,  if  possible,  until  re- 
moved. 

Sunlight  also  has  a  direct  influence  upon  our  health.  We 
need  it  as  much  as  the  plants.  Therefore  we  ought  to  welcome 
the  sunlight.     It  makes  a  room  cheerful,  light  and  refreshing. 

Too  much  shade  must  not  fall  upon  the  house.  Trees  and 
vines  ought  to  be  far  enough  away  from  a  building  to  let  the 
sunlight  in  at  the  windows.  Some  people  keep  their  shades 
down  so  that  the  sunlight  will  not  fade  the  carpets  and  the 
furniture.  We  ought  not  to  be  too  careful  in  this  respect  as 
the  health  of  the  family  is  more  important  than  the  condition 
of  the  furniture. 
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6.  Ventilation :  The  proper  ventilation  of  a  room  is 
very  important.  In  summer  we  usually  allow  plenty  of  fresh 
air  to  enter  our  home,  but  in  winter  many  people  neglect  to  do 
this.  There  ought  to  be  a  window  in  each  room.  [Teacher 
may  speak  about  tenement  house  law  which  requires  a  window 
in  each  room.]  Then  even  in  cold  weather  a  certain  room  may 
be  ventilated  by  lowering  a  window  a  few  inches  at  the  top. 
The  impure  air,  which  is  warm  and  near  the  ceiling,  will  go 
out.  [Teacher  may  speak  of  other  ways  of  ventilating  a  room.] 
Every  room  in  a  house  should  be  aired  some  time  during  the 
day.  In  airing  inside  flats,  doors  between  rooms,  and  the 
front  and  rear  windows  should  be  opened  at  the  same  time. 
This  will  change  the  air  in  the  rooms  where  there  are  no 
windows. 

The  cellar  should  always  be  considered  an  important  part  of 
a  dwelling.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ventilate  it  properly  or  it 
will  be  the  source  from  which  is  supplied  some  of  the  air 
breathed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  If  the  cellar  is  damp 
the  house  is  liable  to  become  so,  and  if  vegetables  are  stored  in 
the  cellar  a  greater  degree  of  care  is  needed  to  ventilate  it 
thoroughly  and  constantly. 

7.  Orderly  arrangement  of  the  articles  of  clothing  and 
furniture  :  A  home  should  be  kept  orderly  as  well  as  clean.  The 
floors  are  not  the  place  for  papers.  Beds  and  chairs  are  not 
places  for  our  clothing.  Clothing  should  be  hung  away  in 
closets.  The  furniture  in  every  room  should  also  be  arranged 
in  an  orderly  way.  There  should  be  a  place  for  everything  in 
the  home.  If  we  place  things  back  in  their  places  after  using 
them  we  shall  know  where  to  look  for  them  when  we  need  them 
again.    This  will  save  us  time  and  worry. 

8.  The  expenses  of  the  home.  There  are  many  expenses 
in  a  home.  Money  is  needed  to  pay  for  rent,  light,  heat, 
clothing,  food,  recreation  and  for  expenses  in  times  of  sick- 
ness. 

9.  Work  of  parents  to  supply  money.  The  expenses  of  the 
home  are  met  by  the  work  of  both  the  father  and  the  mother. 
The  father  earns  a  salary  at  his  work  outside  the  home.  The 
mother  helps  to  support  the  home  by  supplying  some  of  the 
needs  of  the  family  by  her  work  in  the  home. 

[Review  "The  Family,"  Topic  III.,  Monograph  for  October, 
1914.] 

JO.  Duties  of  children  in  the  home: 
'  (1)  To  assist  cheerfully  in  the  household  work.  Parents 
often  assign  certain  duties  to  be  done  by  the  children  in  the 
home.  A  girl  is  often  told  to  take  care  of  some  rooms,  or  a 
boy  is  given  the  care  of  the  grounds  or  gardens.  Children 
ought  to  perform  their  duties  in  a  cheerful  manner.  They 
should  feel  that  they  are  held  responsible  for  the  work  and 
that  only  the  oversight  of  parents  is  necessary.  If  every  mem- 
ber of  a  family  faithfullv  tries  to  do  his  part  of  the  work  in 
the  home,  it  will  be  for  the  happiness  of  all  its  members. 
(2)     To  take  care  of  the  furniture  and  other  property. 

Children  may  save  their  parents  needless  expense  by  exer- 
cising the  greatest  care  when  using  or  handling  the  property 
or  furniture  of  the  home.  A  destructive  child  will  cause  his 
parents  continual  losses.  The  careful  child  will  add  to  wealth 
an  1  happiness  of  the  family. 

(3.)  To  waste  nothing.  Our  parents  must  stand  the  loss 
that  may  be  the  result  of  wastefulness  in  the  home.  A  daugh- 
ter may  be  wasteful  when  she  is  preparing  a  meal.  She  may 
throw  "left  overs"  from  previous  meals  away  instead  of  having 


them  economically  prepared  into  palatable  dishes.  Children 
may  let  the  gas  burn  when  no  one  is  using  it.  Often  they 
neglect  to  turn  the  spigot  off  tight  when  they  are  through  using 
the  water.  [Teacher  may  speak  about  the  recent  shortage  of 
water.  The  great  expense  to  a  city  to  gather  the  water  into 
huge  reservoirs,  to  remove  the  impurities  and  to  bring  it 
through  miles  of  aqueducts  and  mains  to  the  places  where  we 
live.]  Carefulness  in  this  respect  will  save  our  city  needless 
expense.  The  greater  the  expenses  of  our  city  the  higher  will 
be  the  tax  rate. 

(4)  To  keep  fire  escapes  clear:  Older  children  in  the 
home  can  greatly  assist  in  keeping  fire  escapes  and  windows 
leading  to  such  fire  escapes  free  from  obstructions.  Fire  es- 
capes are  not  places  for  plants,  beds,  pails,  clothes-lines  or 
for  boxes  for  food.  To  obstruct  an  access  to  a  fire  escape  is 
against  the  law.  [Children  should  be  told  to  open  a  window 
leading  to  a  fire  escape  in  order  to  read  what  is  on  the  plate 
fastened  to  the  railing.  It  reads:  "Anyone  placing  any  en- 
cumbrance on  this  balcony  will  be  fined  ten  dollars."]  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  owner  or  janitor  of  the  house  to  see  that  this  law 
is  enforced.  If  every  member  of  a  family  considered  it  his 
duty  to  keep  fire  escapes  clear,  they  could  be  readily  used  in 
case  of  fire. 

[Teacher  may  speak  about  the  observance  of  Fire  Preven- 
tion Day.]  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  to 
exercise  care  in  order  to  prevent  fires  in  the  home.  The  ma- 
jority of  fires  occur  in  the  home  and  they  are  due  to  ordinary 
acts  of  carelessness. 

Review  Questions. 
I. 

In  what  kind  of  homes  do  unclean  people  generally  live? 
What  is  often  the  cause  of  sickness  in  the  home?  In  what 
way  may  a  home  be  kept  clean  ?  How  should  cellars  be  kept  ? 
What  effect  will  unsightly  yards  or  courtyards  have  upon  a 
neighborhood?  Why  should  we  keep  ourselves  clean?  Why 
ought  every  home  to  have  a  bath  ?  When  do  we  need  fresh 
air?  Why?  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  pure  air  be- 
comes impure  ?  Why  do  we  need  sunlight  in  our  home  ?  Why 
ought  there  to  be  a  window  in  each  room?  How  often  ought 
a  room  to  be  aired  ?  How  may  an  inside  flat  be  aired  ?  How 
ought  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture  to  be  arranged  in  our 
home?  What  are  the  duties  of  the  children  in  the  home?  How 
may  children  save  parents'  needless  expenses?  What  are  fire 
escapes  for?    What  are  they  not  for? 

II. 

Why  is  it  very  important  to  keep  our  home  clean?  How 
often  should  the  rooms  in  our  home  be  cleaned  ?  What  must 
a  person  do  if  she  wishes  to  give  a  kitchen  or  dining  room  a 
thorough  cleaning?  Why  should  the  pipes  in  a  cellar  be  fre- 
quently examined?  What  must  be  done  to  yards  and  court- 
yards to  keep  them  in  good  order?  How  can  every  child  help 
the  Street  Cleaning  Department  during  "Clean  Up  Week"? 
What  must  we  do  if  we  wish  to  keep  the  air  in  our  homes 
pure  ?  Why  should  trees  be  planted  some  distance  away  from 
a  house?  Why  should  a  cellar  be  properly  ventilated?  Why 
should  there  be  a  place  for  everything  in  the  home?  Why 
ought  every  child  do  his  work  in  the  home  in  a  cheerful 
manner?  What  causes  expenses  in  a  home?  How  are  they 
met?  Why  should  a  child  be  careful  when  handling  or  using 
the  property  of  the  home? 
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GRADE    4B 


X.  School  Expenses. 

All  school  expenses  are  paid  by  the  city  with  the  money 
raised  by  taxes  paid  by  property  owners  and  rent  payers.  All 
money  allowed  by  the  city  for  school  expenses  is  administered 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  School  expenses  include  (1)  the 
cost  of  the  ground  on  which  the  school  stands;  (2)  the 
cost  of  erecting  a  school  building;  (3)  the  installing  of  water 
and  gas  pipes;  (4)  the  installing  of  wires  for  electricity;  (5) 
the  keeping  of  the  building  in  repair;  (6)  the  cost  of  heating 
and  lighting  the  building,  and  lastly  the  necessary  multitude 
of  things  under  the  heading  of  supplies.  (Children  that  live 
in  a  neighborhood  in  which  a  new  school  has  recently  been 
erected  may  have  heard  of  the  enormous  cost  of  the  new 
building.  This  cost  should  be  impressed  upon  them,  and  they 
should  be  made  to  appreciate  what  the  property  owners  and 
taxpayers  are  doing  for  them.) 

XI.  Salaries. 

The  city  obtains  the  money  with  which  to  pay  all  school 
oflficers,  principals,  teachers,  janitors,  cleaners,  helpers,  etc., 
from  taxes  paid  by  owners  of  property  and  rent-payers. 

XII.  School  Duties  of  Children. 

(1)  Children  should  attend  school  regularly  and  endeavor 
to  be  punctual  every  day. 

(2)  They  should  study,  be  attentive  and  make  every  ef- 
fort to  graduate  from  the  elementary  school  on  or  before 
their  fourteenth  birthdays. 

(3)  They  should  be  obedient,  respectful  and  courteous 
to  their  teachers  and  kind  to  blind,  crippled,  backward  or 
small  children. 

(4)  Children  should  be  trained  to  be  honest,  to  restore  lost 
property  to  rightful  owners  or  to  a  School  Lost  and  Found 
Department. 

(5)  Large  and  older  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  take 
care  of  smaller  children,  form  clubs  and  help  teach  younger 
pupils. 

(6)  Left  back  and  backward  pupils  should  attend  vacation 
school  in  order  to  make  up  lost  time  and  work. 

(7)  All  pupils  should  endeavor  to  be  self-controlled  and 
co-operate  with  the  system  of  self-government  in  use  in  their 
school. 

XIII.  A  form  of  School  Self-Government  may  be  intro- 
duced in  a  class  or  a  school  in  order  to  teach  the  fundamental 
principles  of  City  Government.  As  a  school  may  be  con- 
sidered but  a  smaller  community  or  city,  it  affords  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  illustrate  concretely  the  principles  under- 
lying city  life.  The  school  may  be  considered  a  small  city. 
The  children  of  the  school  are  the  citizens. 

(1)  The  officers  of  the  School  City  are  the  Mayor,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Chief  Judge,  the  Comptroller,  Court 
Clerk,  City  Clerk  and  Sheriff.  These  are  elected  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  School  City  to  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

(2)  The  School  City  Departments  may  be:  the  Police, 
Fire,  Street  Cleaning,  Health,  Education,  Parks,  Caution  and 
Safety,  Finance,  etc.  The  members  of  these  departments  may 
be  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  each  class  or  appointed  by  the 
class  teachers.    Two  members  are  allowed  to  each  class. 


(3)  The  heads  of  all  city  departments  may  be  appointed 
by  the  Mayor,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Finance  Department. 

(4)  The  Chief  Judge  may  be  elected  by  the  citizens  of 
the  school.  His  duties  are  to  preside  over  the  School  City 
Court,  hear  and  try  all  cases  reported  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. (This  form  of  School  City  Self  Government  may  be 
further  developed  if  desired.  A  similar  form  may  be  intro- 
duced in  each  classroom  on  a  less  elaborate  scale.) 

(By  means  of  this  living  and  concrete  example  of  govern- 
ment, children  become  interested  in  the  government  of  their 
own  city  and  realize  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizens.) 

XIV.  Social  School  Clubs  may  be  organized  by  teachers 
or  citizens  of  the  School  City.  There  are  many  kinds  of  clubs, 
such  as  Dancing,  Dramatic,  Sewing,  Literary,  Art  and  Pen- 
manship clubs.  Every  pupil  must  receive  A  in  Effort,  B  in 
Proficiency,  A  in  Deportment  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  join 
one  or  more  school  clubs. 

Work  of  the  "Clubs."  The  Dance  Clubs  teach  games  and 
folk-dances.  The  Dramatic  Clubs  study  and  produce  simple 
plays  for  school  entertainments.  The  Literary,  Drawing, 
Penmanship  Clubs  (etc.)  improve  the  skill  and  scholarship  of 
the  members. 

The  Neighborhood. 

1.  Description  of  home  neighborhood  as  to  size,  nationali- 
ties of  the  people,  the  number  of  people,  the  types  of  houses, 
tenements  or  residences.  (Encourage  the  children  to  give 
descriptions.) 

II.  Streets  of  the  neighborhood:  The  sidewalks  are  for 
pedestrians,  the  roadways  are  for  wagons,  carriages,  automo- 
biles and  cars.  It  is  dangerous  for  children  to  play  in  the 
roadways.  (Let  children  tell  their  own  experiences  and  about 
accidents  caused  by  playing  in  the  roadways.) 

III.  The  work  done  in  every  neighborhood  by  the  City 

Departments : 

(A)  The  Police  enforce  order  and  city  laws:  (a)  The 
policeman  regulates  traffic,  (b)  helps  pedestrians  across  the 
crossings  of  busy  and  crowded  streets,  (c)  assists  children  to 
cross  the  street  at  school  crossings  before  9  a.  m.  and  at  3 
p.  m.,  (d)  enforces  Traffic  Rules.  (These  rules  should  be 
memorized  by  every  pupil.) 

\.     All  moving  vehicles  must  keep  to  the  right. 

2.  Cars  must  stop  at  the  near  side  of  a  street  crossing. 

3.  Automobiles  must  keep  10  feet  behind  the  trolley  cars. 

4.  Right  of  way  rules :  Ambulances  and  fire  engines  must 
be  given  the  right  of  way. 

(Let  children  reason  out  what  would  happen  in  a  crowded 
street  if  Traffic  Regulations  were  not  observed.) 

Reasons  for  Traffic  Regulations:  (1)  To  preserve  order. 
(2)  To  keep  every  vehicle  moving.    (3)  To  prevent  accidents. 

B.  The  Street  Cleaning  Department:  1.  Keeps  the 
streets  clean  by  employing  a  large  army  of  street  cleaners. 
2.  Removes  all  dirt,  ashes,  rubbish  and  garbage  from  the 
homes,  stores  and  factories  of  the  neighborhood. 

(Let  the  children  describe  the  appearance  and  uniform  of 
the  street  cleaner,  his  brooms  and  cart,  and  brushes ;  also  the 
different  kinds  of  wagons  used  to  remove  ashes  and  garbage, 
etc.) 
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C.  The  duty  of  the  citizens  in  every  neighborhood  is  to 
put  out  garbage,  rubbish,  ashes,  etc.,  in  proper  receptacles  so 
that  it  can  be  removed.  Rubbish  cards  are  distributed  to  house- 
holders by  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  in  order  to  be 
displayed  whenever  there  is  an  accumulation  of  dirt  or  rub- 
bish to  be  removed. 

IV.  The  lighting  of  the  streets  of  the  neighborhood : 
(1)  Kinds  of  lights,  electric,  gas,  oil.  (2)  Purpose:  Streets 
are  lighted  in  order  to  direct  and  protect  citizens  at  night. 
A  well-lighted  street  is  an  aid  to  business.  All  busy  business 
streets  are  well  lighted  (for  examples,  Fulton  street,  Broad- 
way). (3)  Protection  of  street  lamps:  Citizens  should  en- 
deavor to  protect  street  lamps  from  being  broken  by  balls 
thrown  by  careless  boys. 

V.  The  Use  of  Public  Buildings  in  the  Neighborhood: 
Schools  are  often  used  as  places  in  which  to  deliver  lectures 
or  show  moving  pictures  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
These  are  provided  free  or  sometimes  a  small  admission  is 
charged.  They  help  to  educate  and  uplift  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Sometimes  schools  are  used  as  social  centers  where  dancing 
and  entertainments  are  permitted  in  order  to  entertain  the 
young  people  and  to  keep  them  out  of  cheap  dance  halls  and 
moving  picture  shows  and  to  uplift  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood. 

VI.  Use  of  Parks  and  Playgrounds : 

1.  Parks  are  provided  by  the  city  for  the  people  to  be 
used  as  breathing  spots  where  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
may  enjoy  fresh  air,  sunshine,  beautiful  flowers  and  lawns. 
The  benches  in  the  parks  should  be  for  the  use  of  tired  mothers 
and  their  sick  babies  and  for  old  people.  Children  and  grown- 
up people  should  not  destroy  the  flowers  in  the  park,  or  walk 
on  the  lawns  and  destroy  the  grass  that  the  taxpayers  have 
had  to  pay  for.  They  should  observe  the  signs  in  the  park 
forbidding  the  picking  of  flowers,  which  is  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment or  a  fine  or  both. 

2.  Playgrounds  are  provided  by  the  city  for  the  use  of 
children  so  that  they  may  have  a  place  to  play  games  without 
hurting  pedestrians  or  being  hurt  themselves.  (Let  children 
tell  the  different  forms  of  amusement  and  recreation  enjoyed 
in  the  playgrounds,  such  as  swings,  see-saws,  sand  tables,  bas- 
ketball courts,  etc.) 

VII.  Signs  displayed  in  streets,  cars,  parks  and  public 
places  throughout  the  neighborhood  should  be  explained  to 
the  children  and  their  meanings  emphasized.  Many  accidents 
are  due  to  ignorance  of  children  in  not  being  able  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  certain  signs. 

A.  Danger:  Look  Out  for  the  Cars.  Signs  with  these 
words  printed  on  them  are  a  warning  to  children  and  older 
people  to  look  out  for  something,  to  be  on  the  alert,  to  use 
their  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  in  order  to  discover  some 
hidden  enemy  of  safety.  These  signs  are  often  displayed  at 
railway  or  street  crossings  as  a  warning  to  look  out  for  the 
cars;  or  sometimes  they  are  placed  over  excavations  to  warn 
people  and  drivers  of  wagons  and  automobiles  that  the  street 
has  been  torn  up.  At  night  red  lanterns  are  hung  over  these 
signs. 

B.  "Hospital  Street."    This  sign  is  displayed  on  corners 


of  streets  in  which  hospitals  are  located.  It  is  used  to  inform 
drivers  of  vehicles,  autos  and  cars  to  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible  when  passing  the  hospital  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
patients.  This  sign  should  create  a  feeling  of  sympathy  in 
children  and  in  all  who  see  it,  and  a  desire  to  be  helpful  to 
the  less  fortunate  inmates  of  the  hospital.  These  signs  are 
put  up  by  order  of  the  Borough  Presidents. 

C.  "No  Admittance."  This  sign  is  displayed  at  the  en- 
trance to  private  grounds,  rooms,  offices  or  in  places  where 
the  general  public  is  not  wanted.  Children  should  be  taught 
to  observe  this  sign  because  it  is  often  a  warning  that  danger 
is  near  or  that  it  may  lead  to  trespassing  on  private  property, 
which  is  forbidden  by  law. 

D.  "Wait  Until  the  Car  Stops."  This  sign  is  displayed 
on  street  cars  as  a  warning  to  passengers  to  avoid  accidents. 
Many  accidents  are  due  to  carelessness  and  hurry  in  trying 
to  get  off  cars.  (Children  should  be  shown  pictures  or  given 
demonstrations  of  the  right  and  wrong  way  of  getting  off  of 
cars.  Charts  and  pictures,  such  as  those  furnished  by  the 
Children's  Safety  Museum  on  the  Safety  Crusade  Calendar 
may  be  hung  in  the  classroom  and  used  as  object  lessons  for 
composition  work.  The  verses  on  the  right  and  wrong  way 
of  leaving  a  car,  composed  by  Principal  Mills  of  P.  S.  No.  75, 
might  be  memorized  by  the  children.  These  verses  are  dis- 
played in  all  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  cars,  and  copies  may  be 
obtained.  Children  may  act  short  plays,  dramatized  by  the 
teacher,  showmg  the  proper  and  improper  ways  of  getting  on 
and  off  a  car.) 

E.  Signs  on  Doors.  Push,  Pull.  These  words  should  be 
observed  and  heeded.  Some  doors  open  outward  and  some 
inward.  Children  should  be  instructed  to  find  out  how  the 
doors  in  their  school  open.  If  there  was  no  definite  agree- 
ment as  to  the  way  a  door  should  open,  a  panic  might  result 
in  time  of  fire  or  quick  dismissals. 

Entrance  is  the  way  to  go  in  a  place.  Exit  is  the  way  to  get 
out  of  a  place.  In  theatres  red  lights  are  used  to  indicate  the 
exits.  (Let  the  children  give  reasons  for  Fire  Commissioner 
Adamson's  notice  that  is  printed  in  theatre  programs  and  dis- 
played on  moving  picture  screens.) 

Fire  Notice:  Look  around  Nozv  and  choose  the  nearest 
exit  to  your  seat.  In  case  of  fire  walk  (not  run)  to  That  Exit. 
Do  not  try  to  beat  your  neighbor  to  the  street. 

Fire  Codes :  A  fire  code  giving  the  directions  for  fire  drills 
or  quick  dismissals  should  hang  on  the  walls  of  every  class- 
room. 

F.  "Spitting  on  the  floor  being  a  misdemeanor  is  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  $500  or  both."  This  sign  is 
seen  in  cars,  trains  and  public  buildings.  Spitting  is  often  in- 
dulged in  by  persons  who  have  tuberculosis.  When  the  spittle 
dries,  the  germs  are  spread  and  others  may  breathe  the  pois- 
onous germs  of  tuberculosis  into  their  lungs  and  become  in- 
fected. 

VIII.  Expenses  of  the  neighborhood,  such  as  paving  and 
lighting  of  streets  are  paid  for  by  the  tax-payers,  rent-payers 
and  special  assessments,  or  sometimes  by  contributions  to  a 
general  neighborhood  fund. 

IX.  Summary  of  duties  of  people  and  children  for  good 
order  and  conduct  in  the  neighborhood : 
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1.  Pedestrians  and  vehicles  must  keep  moving  in  order  to 
prevent  the  gathering  of  crowds  and  the  blocking  of  traffic. 

2.  All  pedestrians  should  keep  on  the  sidewalks.  Chil- 
dren should  not  play  in  the  gutters. 

3.  All  moving  vehicles  should  keep  to  the  right-hand  side 
in  order  to  keep  two  main  lines  of  traffic,  each  going  in  oppo- 
site directions. 

4.  No  one  should  throw  rubbish,  banana  skins,  etc.,  into 
the  streets.  All  rubbish,  ashes,  garbage,  should  be  put  in 
proper  receptacles  and  kept  covered,  until  removed  by  the 
Street  Cleaning  Department. 

5.  Citizens  should  endeavor  to  protect  city  property,  such 
as  parks,  from  vandalism,  and  street  lamps  from  destruction. 

6.  All  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  should  be  indus- 
trious, honest  and  co-operate  with  their  neighbors  in  Civic 
Leagues  for  better  improvements,  and  a  brighter,  cleaner 
neighborhood. 

GRADE  5A 

Water. 
Uses  of  Water. 

Water  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  human  body 
craves  water  more  than  anything  else.  A  person  will  die 
sooner  when  deprived  of  water  than  of  any  other  food.  A 
large  amount  of  water  is  required  by  the  body  each  day.  Some 
water  is  taken  directly  as  a  drink,  while  a  large  amount  is 
taken  in  foods  (in  fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  etc.). 

Water  is  used  for  cooking,  for  bathing  the  body,  for  wash- 
ing clothes,  for  cleaning  houses  and  other  buildings,  for  clean- 
ing the  streets  and  for  extinguishing  fires.  Salt  water  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  latter  purpose.  There  is  a  large  sup- 
ply of  salt  water  to  draw  from,  which  it  is  better  to  use  than 
the  fresh  water,  which  is  needed  for  other  purposes  for  which 
salt  water  cannot  be  used.  Also  salt  water  is  a  good  extin- 
guisher of  fire. 

When  heated,  water  forms  steam.  This  is  very  useful  in 
moving  boats,  locomotives  and  machinery.  When  water  is 
frozen  it  becomes  ice,  without  which  we  could  not  very  well 
get  along. 

One  of  the  first  things  people  who  are  forming  a  settle- 
ment do,  is  to  seek  a  water  supply.  When  Robinson  Crusoe 
was  shipwrecked,  among  the  first  things  he  removed  from  the 
wreck  were  casks  containing  drinking  water. 

Source  of  Water  Supply. 

When  the  little  Dutch  colony  established  the  first  trading 
post  on  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan  Island  one  of  the  first 
things  they  did  was  to  dig  a  well,  which  for  a  time  supplied 
them  with  water.  As  more  people  came,  more  wells  were 
dug.  Soon  these  were  inadequate  and  it  was  necessary  to 
find  another  way  of  getting  water.  Some  of  the  men  went  into 
the  country  and  found  many  streams  and  rivers.  The  water 
from  these  streams  was  brought  to  the  colony  by  means  of 
wooden  pipes.  (Sections  of  these  old  wooden  pipes  may  be 
seen  at  Fraunces'  Tavern  in  Manhattan  and  at  the  Jumel  Man- 
sion and  at  the  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  House.)     .\s  the  popula- 


tion increased,  the  supply  of  water  had  to  increase  until  at 
the  present  time  the  city  is  supplied  with  5(X),000,000  gallons 
of  water  daily. 

The  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  receive  their  supply 
of  water  from  the  Croton  River,  a  clear  stream  in  Putnam  and 
Westchester  counties.  Brooklyn  receives  its  water  supply 
from  streams  which  drain  the  southern  slope  of  Long  Island 
and  from  a  number  of  wells.  The  boroughs  of  Queens  and 
Richmond  have  several  private  plants. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  seen  that  Brooklyn  needed  more 
water  and  a  new  source  of  supply  had  to  be  found.  In  1905 
the  mayor  appointed  a  Board  of  Water  Supply  to  find  a  place 
from  which  pure  water  could  be  drawn  for  the  city.  They 
decided  to  bring  water  from  the  Catskill  Mountains. 

How  the  Water  Is  Brought  to  the  City. 

In  order  to  bring  the  water  from  the  streams  in  the  coun- 
try, large  dams  (walls  to  keep  the  water  from  flowing  away) 
and  reservoirs  (places  where  water  is  collected  and  kept  for 
use  until  wanted  to  supply  the  city ;  they  are  like  immense 
tanks)  must  be  built.  The  large  aqueducts  (large  pipes  to 
carry  the  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the  city  reservoir)  are 
built. 

The  reservoir  for  the  Croton  River  supply  covers  270  acres 
of  land  and  is  30  feet  deep.  It  can  hold  8  million  gallons  of 
water.  Besides  this  there  are  several  other  storage  reservoirs 
and  a  number  of  natural  lakes.  The  aqueduct  is  made  of 
stone,  brick  and  cement,  and  is  carried  to  the  city  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  To  carry  the  aqueduct  over  the  Har- 
lem River,  the  High  Bridge  was  built  at  175th  street.  From 
High  Bridge  the  water  is  carried  to  reservoirs  in  the  city. 
One  is  in  Central  Park. 

The  reservoir  which  holds  the  water  of  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tain streams,  which  are  going  to  supply  our  city,  will  hold  120 
billion  gallons  of  water.  This  is  at  Ashokan  on  Esopus 
Creek,  near  Kingston.  There  is  another  reservoir  at  Lacka- 
wack  on  the  Rondout,  and  smaller  ones  are  being  built  at 
Scohari  and  Catskill  Creeks.  The  aqueduct  which  is  being 
built  to  carry  the  water  from  Ashokan  reservoir  to  the  termi- 
nal reservoir,  which  is  in  Staten  Island,  will  be  140  miles  long 
and  14  feet  high.  In  its  course  it  will  pass  under  the  Hudson 
River,  also  under  the  East  River  to  carry  water  to  Brooklyn, 
and  through  The  Narrows  to  carrj'  water  to  Richmond. 

From  the  Stream  to  the  Faucet. 

The  pipes  which  bring  the  water  to  the  faucet  in  houses 
and  buildings  are  laid  under  the  streets.  They  connect  with 
the  pipes  of  the  nearest  distributing  reservoir.  (The  one  for 
Brooklyn  is  at  Ridgewood.)  The  water  is  brought  to  these 
reservoirs  by  means  of  aqueducts  from  the  storage  reservoirs 
built  at  the  streams  in  the  mountains. 

Purity  of  Water. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  water  wc  drink  be  pure.  At 
diflferent  times  and  in  many  diflferent  places  many  people  have 
died  of  typhoid  fever  from  impure  water. 

Though  all  water  comes  down  in  rain  and  either  stays  in 
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lakes  and  rivers  or  soaks  deep  into  the  ground  to  supply  wells 
and  springs,  still  people  speak  of  three  kinds. 

1.  Rain  water,  or  water  caught  and  stored  in  reservoirs. 

2.  Surface  water,  or  water  in  lakes,  ponds  and  rivers. 

3.  Ground  water,  or  water  from  wells  and  springs. 
When  no  bacteriologist  examines  our  drinking  water  we 

have  to  rust  to  its  geography ;  that  is,  we  have  to  know  whether 
or  not  typhoid  microbes  have  had  any  chance  to  find  their 
way  into  it. 

Rain  water  caught  in  well-made  reservoirs  is  perfectly 
safe;  ground  water  away  from  human  dwellings  is  safe,  too; 
but  surface  water  has  to  be  looked  after  pretty  carefully. 

We  must  also  remember  that  as  freezing  does  not  kill 
microbes,  ice  that  has  no  respectable  history  behind  it,  is  as 
unsafe  as  the  same  sort  of  water  would  be ;  it  should  not  be 
put  into  what  we  eat  or  drink.  As  a  rule,  on  this  account  it 
is  much  safer  to  cool  things  by  having  ice  near  them  rather 
than  in  them.  It  is  different,  however,  with  manufactured 
ice,  for  this  generally  is  made  from  distilled  (made  pure) 
water.     This  may  safely  be  put  into  what  we  eat  and  drink. 

The  responsibility  of  a  pure  water  supply  rests  with  the 
city.  All  people  should  know  that  impure  water  can  be  made 
pure  by  boiling.  When  water  is  boiled,  all  dangerous  mi- 
crobes are  killed. 

Piping  and  Reservoirs. 

The  city  pays  for  the  laying  of  the  water  pipes  and  the 
building  of  aqueducts  and  reservoirs.  But  where  does  the  city 
get  all  this  money  ?  The  people  who  own  houses  must  pay  the 
city  a  water  tax  for  the  water  used  in  their  house.  The  rev- 
enue from  the  water  rentals  totals  more  than  $13,000,000  per 
year.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the  water  used  in  the  city  is 
metered  (measured).  The  people  who  use  water  that  is 
measured  must  pay  ten  cents  for  100  cubic  feet.  The  water 
that  is  not  metered  is  sold  at  a  flat  rate ;  that  is,  a  certain 
amount  is  paid  according  to  the  width  of  the  house,  the  num- 
ber of  stories,  the  number  of  faucets  and  the  number  of  people 
who  occupy  the  building. 

Why  Water  Is  Cheap. 

The  price  of  water  is  not  .ery  high  and  it  is  well  so,  be- 
cause water  is  so  necessary  to  cleanliness  and  health.  The 
piping,  the  reservoirs  and  the  aqueducts  cost  a  large  amount 
of  money,  but  when  they  are  built,  the  water  is  supplied  by 
Nature  and  does  not  cost  the  city  anything. 

Leaks  Should  Not  Be  Allowed. 

We  should  not  waste  water  because  careless  waste  might 
cause  a  water  famine.  The  city  must  keep  the  street  pipes 
mended,  but  we  are  to  blame  if  water  is  wasted  in  our  homes. 
There  are  two  ways  of  wasting  water:  through  broken  pipes 
and  fixtures  that  ought  to  be  mended,  and  through  open  fix- 
tures that  ought  to  be  shut.  (Sometimes  children  are  careless 
m  turning  off  faucets  tightly.  When  the  washers  are  worn 
out  on  faucets  the  water  drips  from  them.  This  is  waste.) 
It  has  been  noted  that  people  who  pay  for  water  by  measure 
waste  much  less  than  those  who  do  not  pay  for  it  in  that  way. 


However,  there  is  an  argument  against  putting  meters  in 
private  homes,  for  some  economical  people  might  be  tempted 
to  use  less  water  than  they  actually  need,  and  this  might  af- 
fect cleanliness  and  health. 

Duty  of  Citizens. 

It  is  the  duty  of  citizens  to  see  that  no  water  is  wasted,  to 
keep  the  water  pure  and  to  report  leaks  at  once.  They  should 
also  use  water  freely  for  cleanliness. 

Housing  the  People. 

Advantages  of  Light,  Cleanliness  and  Ventilation. 

Pure  food  and  water  are  not  all  that  are  essential  to  good 
health.  In  order  to  be  healthy,  people  must  live  in  houses 
that  have  plenty  of  light  (dirt  collects  where  it  is  dark,  and 
germs  and  insects  breed),  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  (Sunshine 
purifies  and  dries  the  air.  Good  circulation  of  air  gives  fresh 
air  and  carries  away  germs,  dries  damp  places  and  prevents 
disease.  Windows  should  be  kept  open  to  both  air  and  sun- 
shine.) The  plumbing  should  be  good  (the  pipes  which  carry 
away  the  waste  matter  should  be  sound  and  tight  so  as  to 
prevent  sewer  gas  from  entering  the  house).  The  house 
should  be  clean  and  the  cellars  should  not  be  damp  (illness  is 
caused  by  damp  cellars).  There  would  be  very  little  disease 
if  all  these  conditions  were  found  in  all  houses.  It  is  the  duty 
of  each  person  and  of  each  family  to  do  all  they  can  to  keep 
their  places  clean.  If  everyone  would  do  his  duty  it  would 
not  cost  the  city  so  much  to  employ  inspectors  to  see  that 
people  keep  their  places  clean  and  in  good  condition. 

How  the  City  Protects  the  People  By  Its  Building  Laws. 

Formerly  houses,  where  the  very  poor  live,  were  called 
"tenement  houses,"  but  now  the  name  "tenement  house"  means 
any  building  occupied  by  three  or  more  families  living  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  and  doing  their  cooking  in  the  house. 

Many  of  these  tenements  were  dark,  dirty,  poorly  ventila- 
ted and  unsanitary.  The  attention  of  some  citizens  was  at- 
tracted to  these  terrible  conditions  and  men  were  appointed  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  remedy  the  bad  conditions.  Finally 
in  1901  a  Tenement  House  Law  was  made,  and  since  that 
time  better  houses  have  been  built.  When  these  laws  were 
first  made  the  Department  of  Health  and  the  Police  Depart- 
ment had  the  power  to  see  that  the  laws  were  carried  out,  but 
as  these  departments  had  so  much  to  look  after,  the  Tenement 
House  Department  was  created. 

The  Tenement  House  Department. 

At  the  head  of  this  department  is  a  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  The  commissioner  appoints  the  first  and  second 
deputy  commissioner;  the  first  deputy  assists  him  in  the  main 
office  in  Manhattan;  the  second  has  charge  of  the  Brooklyn 
office,  which  also  has  charge  of  the  tenements  of  Queens  and 
Richmond.  A  superintendent  has  charge  of  the  third  office, 
which  is  in  The  Bronx.  There  are  over  500  officials  to  assist 
the  commissioner  with  his  work.  They  are  appointed  and 
promoted  by  civil  service  (by  passing  examinations  given  by 
the  government). 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  bureaus :  The  Execu- 
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live  Bureau,  the  New  Building  Bureau,  the  Old  Building 
Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Records. 

If  any  tenant  in  a  tenement  house  sends  a  complaint  about 
poor  conditions  in  the  house,  the  Executive  Bureau  would  re- 
ceive the  letter.  Another  bureau  investigates  to  find  out  if 
the  conditions  are  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  people.  If 
they  are  found  to  be  so,  the  Executive  Bureau  orders  the 
owner  of  the  house  to  improve  the  conditions,  as  he  is  violat- 
ing the  law. 

The  plans  for  every  new  tenement  and  for  an  old  one  that 
is  to  be  remodeled  must  be  approved  by  the  New  Building 
Bureau  before  they  can  be  built.  The  plans  must  give  the  size 
of  the  rooms,  width  of  the  hall,  size  of  the  courts,  depth  of  the 
yard  and  must  state  what  is  going  to  be  done  to  make  the 
house  fireproof.  The  plans  must  also  show  how  an  adequate 
amount  of  light  and  air  is  to  be  received.  This  is  not  all.  In- 
spectors then  go  out  to  see  that  all  these  plans  are  carried  out 
in  the  building  of  these  houses.  When  completed  the  houses 
cannot  be  occupied  until  a  certificate  has  been  received  certi- 
fying that  the  building  has  been  constructed  according  to  the 
Tenement  House  Law. 

The  Old  Building  Bureau  sees  that  tenements  that  are 
occupied  are  kept  in  good  condition.  The  city  is  divided  into 
inspection  districts  and  there  are  inspectors  for  all  districts. 
If  a  complaint  is  sent  in,  it  is  the  inspectors  of  this  bureau 
who  go  to  examine  the  house.  The  inspectors  also  go  from 
house  to  house  to  keep  records  of  good  as  well  as  bad  condi- 
tions of  houses ;  the  dr}'ness  of  cellars,  the  cleanliness  of  halls, 
the  condition  of  the  plumbing;  whether  there  are  enough  cans 
for  garbage  and  rubbish  and  where  they  are  kept.  If  there 
are  any  conditions  which  violate  the  law,  orders  are  given  to 
the  owner.    If  he  refuses  to  remedy  them,  he  is  taken  to  court. 

The  Bureau  of  Records  keeps  records  of  tenement  houses 
and  the  names  of  the  owners.  This  bureau  also  keeps  reports 
of  contagious  diseases  that  occur  in  tenements.  Every  morn- 
ing a  clerk  from  this  bureau  goes  to  the  Department  of  Health 
to  copy  the  records  of  all  cases  where  tenement  houses  have 
been  disinfected  after  disease.  Then  an  inspector  from  the 
t  Old  Building  Bureau  goes  to  examine  the  plumbing  of  the 
house  where  the  illness  occurred  to  see  if  poor  plumbing  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  it.  There  are  many  other  records 
I     which  this  bureau  keeps. 

GRADE  5B 

1.  Detectives.  It  is  part  of  their  duty  to  become  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  criminals  and  their  manner  of  life.  Detec- 
tives dress  like  ordinary  citizens.  Very  often  they  are  called 
upon  to  discover  the  hiding  place  of  a  criminal  and  arrest  him. 

Let  the  children  answer  the  following:  I.  When  patroling 
his  post  at  night,  why  does  the  policeman  try  every  front 
door?  2.  Why  does  he  glance  sharply  at  cellar  and  street- 
floor  windows?  3.  If  he  notices  a  man  carrying  an  odd- 
shaped  bundle  after  nightfall,  what  may  he  do?  (He  may 
examine  the  contents.)  4.  What  will  he  do  if  he  notices  men 
loitering  in  dark  places  ?  In  the  case  of  "a  strike"  what  is  the 
policeman's  duty? 

Policeman's  beat.  Let  the  children  tell  why  it  is  well  for 
each  patrolman  to  have  a  special  post,  and  how  often  he  is 
required  to  'phone  headquarters. 


Stories  of  heroism.  Have  the  children  tell  some  stories 
if  they  can,  or  tell  some  yourself.    See  "Good  Citizenship." 

Tell  of  the  Police  Carnival,  June  26,  27,  1914,  at  Brighton 
Beach  Race  Track,  "in  an  elTort  to  raise  funds  for  the  support 
of  the  widows  and  families  of  their  heroic  comrades  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their  duty." 

Policeman  a  friend — not  an  enemy.  Sometimes  boys  con- 
sider a  policeman  an  enemy  because  he  forbids  them  to  play 
ball,  throw  stones  or  build  bon-fires  in  the  street,  and  because 
he  puts  a  stop  to  their  fights  even  when  they  are  perfectly 
fair.    (Let  children  discuss  the  above.) 

Have  children  answer  the  following  questions:  1.  What 
will  a  policeman  do  with  a  lost  child?  2.  What  will  he  do 
for  a  person  or  an  animal  that  has  been  injured  in  an  acci- 
dent? 3.  What  does  he  do  for  persons  found  in  need  of  food 
or  shelter?  4.  What  will  he  do  for  a  person  taken  ill  in  the 
street?  (Explain  "first  aid.'")  5.  For  a  man  made  disorderly 
by  liquor?  6.  If  you  have  lost  your  way  what  will  he  do  for 
you?  7.  If  you  are  homeless  and  have  no  money  to  pay 
for  a  lodging? 

Reciprocal  duties  of  citizens : 

1.  To  obey  the  laws. 

2.  To  help  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws. 

3.  To  assist  policemen  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
Citizens  may  help  the  police  in  carrying  out  the  laws  by 

keeping  the  gutter  and  sidewalks  in  front  of  his  house  or  shop 
clean  of  snow  and  ice.  2.  By  not  obstructing  the  sidewalk 
with  boxes,  show  cases  or  push  carts.  3.  By  keeping  the  fire 
escapes  clear.  4.  By  not  wasting  water.  5.  By  not  throwing 
refuse  into  the  streets. 

Citizens  may  also  help  the  police  when  they  are  aware  that 
a  crime  is  to  be  committed  or  when  they  hear  of  a  crime  after 
it  has  been  committed.  In  either  case  it  is  their  duty  to  report 
what  they  know  at  the  nearest  police  station  at  the  earliest 
moment. 

Children  may  hear  of  accidents  and  report  them  to  the 
first  police  officer  they  meet. 

Children  may  see  some  one  send  in  a  false  alarm  of  fire. 
They  should  report  it  to  the  police  at  once  in  order  to  send 
the  firemen  back  quickly. 

Big  boys  often  help  policemen  to  take  little  children  over 
dangerous  crossings. 

Who  pays  for  police  protection?  The  people  in  the  city 
pay  taxes.  The  policemen,  firemen,  etc.,  are  paid  out  of  the 
public   treasury. 

Street  Cleaning  Department. 

The  commissioner  of  street  cleaning  has  control  not  only 
of  cleaning  the  streets  but  also  of  the  removal  and  final  dis- 
position of  city  wastes.  The  department  also  removes  all  un- 
harnessed wagons,  barrels  or  other  property  found  in  the 
streets. 

The  city  collects  the  refuse  itself,  but  contracts  for  its 
removal  and  disposition.  The  collection  and  disposition  of 
dead  animals,  ofTal  and  night  soil  is  under  the  Department 
of  Health. 

A  street  cleaner  may  be  known  by  his  white  uniform,  badge, 
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broom  and  shovel.  Every  sweeper  has  a  fixed  portion  assigned 
to  him.  There  are  3,000  sweepers  and  each  one  cleans  from 
3,000  to  13,000  square  yards  a  day,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  district.  All  streets  are  cleaned  at  least  once  a  day. 
The  sweeping  is  done  mostly  by  hand  because  that  is  a 
more  thorough  way.  In  warm  weather  asphalt  pavements 
are  washed  either  by  hose  or  flushing  carts.  This  is  done  to 
keep  the  air  pure  and  free  from  harmful  bacteria  which  come 
from  dirt  and  decaying  matter.  Mechanical  brooms  and 
squegee  machines  are  also  used  by  the  department. 

The  business  sections  and  the  more  congested  districts  are 
swept  at  night. 

Ice  and  snow.  If  snow  melts  rapidly  it  is  swept  into  the 
gutters,  allowed  to  drain,  and  the  sweeping  carted  off.  If 
the  weather  is  severe  the  snow  must  be  shoveled,  carted  off 
and  dumped  into  the  river.  All  snow  too  filthy  to  be  dumped 
into  the  river  must  be  taken  out  to  sea  upon  department  scows. 
Rubbish.  Rubbish  is  valuable.  Certain  business  firms 
pay  the  city  a  great  deal  for  the  privilege  of  picking  over  the 
city  dump  heaps  and  taking  out  whatever  they  desire.  Paper 
and  rags  are  sold  to  paper  manufacturers,  tin  cans  to  solder 
factories,  old  shoes  (repaired,  patched,  etc.)  are  sold  to  needy 
people. 

Ashes  and  dry  rubbish  are  used  to  fill  in  low  places.  Ashes 
are  used  in  making  streets.  They  are  carried  to  the  marshes 
at  night.  The  "mosquito  beds"  back  of  Coney  Island  are  in 
this  way  being  filled  in. 

Disposition  of  garbage.  Garbage  is  collected  early  in  the 
morning.  Sometimes  it  is  dumped  into  a  nearby  body  of 
water.  Often  it  is  fed  to  pigs.  Sometimes  it  is  burned  up  in 
large  furnaces.  The  city  pays  for  these  furnaces  in  which  the 
waste  is  burned.  It  also  pays  the  men  who  do  the  work. 
Garbage  is  also  taken  on  scows  to  Barren  Island.  Cans,  bot- 
tles and  bones  are  taken  out  and  sold.  The  garbage  is  cooked 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  First  the  oil  and  fat  are  separated. 
Then  the  garbage  is  drawn  off  and  the  oily  substance  pressed 
out.  What  is  left  (the  tankage)  is  dried,  sifted  and  sold  for 
fertilizer.  The  oil  is  pressed  out,  refined  and  used  in  soap 
and  in  making  perfumes. 

A  city  law  requires  that  garbage,  rubbish  and  ashes  be 
kept  separate.  This  is  necessary,  as  garbage  mixed  with 
ashes  cannot  be  reduced  into  useful  products,  nor  can  it  be 
used  to  fill  in  low  lands,  for  then  it  would  decay  and  cause 
unhealthful  conditions  and  perhaps  disease. 

Collection  of  garbage,  etc.  Two  separate  vehicles  are  used 
in  collecting  wastes.  Ashes  and  garbage  are  separately  col- 
lected, though  in  the  same  metal  vehicle.  Rubbish  is  collected 
in  a  wooden  wagon.  Each  driver  (1,800  men)  collect  about 
five  tons  of  waste  material  per  day. 

When  a  collector's  cart  is  full,  he  must  fit  a  cover  over  the 
top  of  it  and  take  it  directly  to  the  dump,  etc.  He  is  not  al- 
lowed to  loiter  on  the  way,  and  he  must  zcalk  his  horse  the 
whole  distance.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  trotting  jolts  the 
wagon,  sets  the  dust  flying  and  leaves  behind  an  untidy  trail 
of  ashes,  paper  or  garbage. 

"All  citizens  ought  to  take  enough  pride  in  the  appearance 
of  their  own  city  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  improve 
it.  Clean  people  never  dream  of  throwing  scraps  of  paper, 
cigar  ends  or  fruit  parings  upon  the  floor  at  home,  yet  some 


of  them  will  deliberately  do  so  upon  the  floor  of  their  city. 
"Good  housekeepers  set  a  trash  basket  in  the  corner  of 
the  room  to  receive  such  litter.  Imitating  their  example,  the 
Street  Cleaning  Department  has  placed  rubbish  boxes  at  dif- 
ferent corners  on  the  streets,  and  citizens  are  expected  to 
throw  papers,  fruit  skins  and  other  light  refuse  into  them, 
exactly  as  they  would  into  the  trash  basket  at  home." 

— Good  Citizenship. 

Rules  for  Helping  to  Keep  Our  City  Clean.     Page  137, 
"Good  Citizenship." 

1.  Don't  throw  anything  into  the  street  or  on  the  side- 
walk.    A  rubbish  box  is  not  far  away. 

2.  Don't  throw  away  banana  skins.  They  are  slippery 
and  may  cause  some  one  to  fall.  Give  them  to  a  horse,  for 
horses  like  them. 

3.  Don't  tear  up  waste  paper  and  scatter  it  anywhere. 

4.  Don't  chalk  the  fences,  the  sidewalks,  the  buildings 
or  the  pavements. 

5.  Don't  deface  park  benches,  school  furniture  or  any 
other  property. 

6.  Don't  fill  the  ash  barrel  and  garbage  pail  too  full. 

7.  Don't  build  bonfires. 

8.  Don't  throw  water  into  the  streets  in  frosty  weather. 

9.  Don't   scatter   rubbish. 

10.  Don't  throw  anything  into  the  sewers. 

11.  Don't  meddle  with  fire  hydrants  or  alarm  boxes. 

12.  Don't  ever  try  to  stop  the  water  from  flowing  into 
the   sewer. 

Civic  Pledge. 
"We  who  are  soon  to  be  citizens  of  New  York,  the  largest 
city  on  the  American  continent,  desire  to  have  her  possess  a 
name  that  is  above  reproach.  We  therefore  agree  to  refrain 
from  littering  her  streets,  and  as  far  as  possible  prevent  others 
from  doing  so,  in  order  that  our  city  may  be  as  clean  as  she 
is  great,  and  as  pure  as  she  is  free.'' 

— Eugenie  C.  Ward. 

Disease — School  Examination  of  Children. 

A  strong,  healthy  body  is  quite  as  necessary  as  a  trained 
mind.  The  teacher  comes  to  school  every  day  to  help  train 
the  children's  minds,  and  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  visit  the 
schools  every  day  to  help  keep  the  children's  bodies  in  good 
condition. 

The  doctor  visits  the  schools  in  his  charge  every  day.  He 
examines  all  children  who  are  reported  to  him  by  teachers  as 
appearing  ill.  If  he  finds  them  really  ill  he  sends  them  home 
to  be  cared  for.  If  the  illness  is  contagious,  an  inspector 
visits  the  home  without  loss  of  time  and  takes  the  proper  pre- 
caution to  prevent  further  spread  of  the  disease. 

At  regular  intervals  the  medical  inspector  makes  a  careful 
examination  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  the  throat  and  nose,  the  skin 
and  hair  of  every  child  in  school.  When  he  finds  signs  of 
disease  in  any  child  or  of  wrong  conditions  which  may  lead 
to  disease,  the  parents  are  notified  to  secure  the  proper  treat- 
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ment  which  will  cure  the  trouble.  They  are  allowed  to  em- 
ploy their  own  physician  to  treat  the  case,  or  they  may  take 
the  child  to  a  dispensary  for  treatment  if  they  prefer. 

Some  parents  become  very  angry  and  refuse  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  medical  inspector.  They  also  think  that  he  is  a 
meddler.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  for  these  men  are  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Health  and  are  merely  doing  what  this  de- 
partment tells  them  to  do  in  its  efforts  to  keep  the  children  of 
the  city  in  good  health. 

Some  of  the  troubles  which  the  doctor's  examinations  dis- 
cover may  be  treated  by  the  school  nurse,  if  the  parents  are 
unable  to  secure  the  proper  treatment  for  the  child.  The 
nurse  attends  to  the  simpler  cases  in  school,  and  treats  the 
others  at  the  homes  of  the  children  after  school  hour. 

Vaccination. 

Every  child  who  attends  school  has  been  vaccinated  at 
some  time,  for  no  child  is  admitted  to  school  who  has  not  been 
vaccinated.  This  is  a  law  which  the  Board  of  Health  compels 
all  people  to  respect.  Vaccinations  is  a  prevention  which  keeps 
off  disease.  The  Board  of  Health  requires  school  children  to 
be  vaccinated  because  it  prevents  their  falling  ill  of  small- 
pox, a  painful  and  very  contagious  disease.  Before  it  was 
found  that  vaccination  prevented  smallpox,  the  disease  was 
very  common,  but  since  its  discovery  it  is  very  rare.  A  child 
who  cannot  show  a  vaccination  certificate  is  vaccinated  in 
school,  free  of  charge,  by  the  doctor  sent  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  When  this  vaccination  "takes"  or  succeeds,  a  cer- 
tificate of  vaccination  is  given  to  the  child.  This  certificate 
is  dated,  and  it  states  the  child's  name  and  also  the  age  at  the 
time  of  the  vaccination.  After  a  few  years  the  effect  of  the 
vaccination  may  wear  off  and  a  second,  third  or  even  fourth 
vaccination  will  then  be  required. 

Inspection  of  Homes  and  All  Public  Buildings. 

The  examination  of  children  in  school  and  vaccination  are 
two  ways  the  Board  of  Health  has  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases,  but  they  are  not  the  only  ways.  When- 
ever a  doctor  is  called  to  a  home  to  treat  a  case  of  measles, 
scarlet  fever  or  any  other  contagious  disease,  he  is  compelled 
to  report  it  to  the  Board  of  Health.  Every  day  this  depart- 
ment sends  printed  lists  to  schools  throughout  the  city  to  in- 
form principals  just  where  contagious  diseases  exist.  All 
children  who  arc  members  of  the  families  reported  on  the  list 
must  not  attend  school  until  given  permission  to  do  so  by  the 
Board  of  Plealth.  It  is  very  wrong  for  people  to  try  to  con- 
ceal a  case  of  contagious  disease.  It  is  also  wrong  to  attend 
school  when  there  is  contagious  disease  at  home,  for  the  dis- 
ease germs  can  be  carried  in  the  clothing  and  hair  and  be 
communicated  to  other  people.  If  found  out,  people  who  con- 
ceal these  cases  are  punished  severely. 

A  health  inspector  is  at  once  sent  to  investigate  cases  of 
contagious  diseases  reported  by  physicians.  During  his  visit 
he  tells  the  parents  just  what  they  must  do  and  what  not  to 
do  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  beyond  the  sick 
room.  Before  he  leaves,  he  must  fasten  a  placard  upon  the 
front  door  warning  people  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  within 
and  forbidding  them  to  enter.     The  placard  must  not  be  re- 


moved without  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Health.  It 
will  be  removed  when  the  patient  is  well  and  the  house  has 
been  fumigated  and  there  is  no  more  danger  of  spreading  the 
disease. 

The  Board  of  Health  sends  inspectors  to  buildings  where 
people  work  to  see  that  the  surroundings  are  healthful.  In 
order  to  save  money,  some  employers  crowd  their  employees 
into  a  small  room  with  very  little  light  and  air.  This  is  often 
the  case  where  clothing  is  manufactured.  A  workshop  of  this 
kind  is  called  a  "sweat  shop,"  and  it  forms  a  breeding  place 
for  tuberculosis.  There  is  great  danger  of  this  dreadful  disease 
spreading  in  these  small,  poorly-ventilated  rooms  if  one  of  the 
workers  has  the  disease.  There  is  also  great  danger  of  the 
disease  being  carried  on  the  clothing,  which  is  made,  to  the 
people  outside.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  com- 
pel employers  to  furnish  healthful  and  sanitary  surroundings 
for  their  help. 

GRADE   6A 

The  Courts. 

Criminal  and  Civil. 

Our  law  is  divided  into  the  criminal,  which  is  enforced  by 
the  state  in  the  Criminal  Courts,  and  the  civil,  which  is  en- 
forced by  individuals  in  the  Civil  Courts. 

The  criminal  law  deals  with  forgery,  murder  and  other 
crimes  which  are  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  in  the 
state  prison,  and  less  serious  crimes  called  misdemeanors, 
where  the  punishment  is  less  severe.  Murder  is  a  crime  or 
felony  punishable  by  death ;  the  theft  of  $100  or  the  burning 
of  a  building,  which  are  both  felonies,  are  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment instead  of  death.  If  the  property  concerned  is 
of  less  importance,  the  person  who  injures  it  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  breaks  the  windows 
of  a  school  or  house.  According  to  this  difference  in  the 
degree  of  crimes,  the  Criminal  Courts  are  graded  so  that  the 
higher  courts  hear  cases  of  felony  while  the  lower  courts  are 
confined  to  misdemeanors. 

Railroad  accidents  and  the  failure  of  a  debtor  to  pay  what 
he  owes  are  tried  in  a  Civil  Court.  In  these  cases  the  person 
or  persons  at  fault  are  compelled  to  pay  in  money  for  the  loss 
which  they  caused,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law. 

The  courts  are  presided  over  by  judges,  who  in  most  cases 
are  elected  by  the  people.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  in  each  case.  Witnesses  are  summoned  who 
are  under  oath  to  testify  for  or  against  the  accused.  A  body 
of  men  called  the  jury  listen  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
and  pass  judgment  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 
The  decision  of  these  twelve  men  is  called  a  verdict.  .\  unani- 
mous verdict  of  guilty  by  twelve  jurors  is  necessary  before  the 
accused  man  can  be  deprived  of  life  or  property. 

The  judge  has  to  decide  all  questions  of  law  which  occur 
in  his  court,  and  in  criminal  cases,  to  pass  sentence. 

The  Children's  Court. 

In  1898  children  were  arrested,  indicted,  convicted  and 
sentenced  in  company  with  hardened  criminals.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  half  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have  a  form  of  legis- 
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lation  for  juvenile  delinquents,  and  many  cities  have  Children  s 
Courts. 

In  New  York  City  a  special  branch  of  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions  tries  cases  against  children  and  is  called  the  Children  s 
Court.  Children  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  may  have  a 
hearing  in  this  court  which  tries  all  crimes  except  capital 
ofifenses. 

A  great  many  children  are  arrested  for  misdemeanors. 
In  order  to  give  them  a  chance  to  reform,  they  are  kept  away 
from  older  persons  of  vicious  habits,  who  are  frequently 
criminals  of  the  worst  character.  When  a  child  is  found 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  the  court  may  send  him  to  some 
charitable  institution,  where  with  proper  guidance,  his  bad 
habits  may  be  corrected.  Frequently  a  convicted  child  is 
placed  on  probation  for  such  time  as  the  judge  deems  proper, 
providing  the  probationary  period  does  not  exceed  three  years. 
Probation  may  extend  beyond  the  child's  sixteenth  year. 

What  cases  are  tried  in  a  criminal  court? 

In  what  court  would  you  sue  a  man  for  a  debt  of  two 
dollars?  For  a  debt  of  ten  thousand  dollars?  In  what  court 
would  a  man  accused  of  murder  be  tried?  A  boy  accused  of 
disorderly  conduct? 

What  kind  of  man  would  make  a  good  judge? 

What  are  some  of  the  unpleasant  things  a  judge  is  called 
upon  to  do? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  trial  by  jury? 

Where  are  children  taken  when  they  are  arrested  ? 

Why  are  they  not  taken  to  the  police  station? 

How  are  they  punished? 

The  Park  Department. 

Since  1898,  the  Park  Department  has  been  one  of  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  of  the  city,  and  is  in  charge  of  three 
commssioners  known  as  the  Park  Board.  The  members  are 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  at  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars 
each.  These  men,  assisted  by  clerks,  police  officers  and  other 
assistants,  are  employed  by  the  city  to  make  the  parks  beauti- 
ful, and  at  the  same  time  useful  and  pleasant  resorts  for  the 
people. 

Many  children  who  live  in  the  densely  populated  sections 
of  our  city  never  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  beautiful  green 
stretches  of  lawn  or  a  rustic  seat  in  a  vine  covered  arbor 
until  they  visit  one  of  our  parks.  The  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
are  labeled  and  any  one  may  learn  to  recognize  the  various 
species.  There  are  lakes  where  one  may  row  in  summer  and 
skate  in  winter,  fountains,  botanical  and  zoological  gardens, 
baseball,  cricket,  lawn  tennis  and  picnic  grounds.  Bands  of 
music  are  present  in  the  parks  on  certain  afternoons  and 
evenings  during  the  summer  months. 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  parks  in  New 
York  City.  The  best  known  parks  in  the  five  boroughs  are 
Prospect  Park,  Central  Park,  Bronx  Park,  Pelham  Bay  Park 
and  Van  Cortlandt  Park. 

The  historical  and  mythological  statuary  which  has  been 
erected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  our  parks  is  of  great 
educational  value.  Here  may  be  mentioned  St.  Gaudens' 
heroic   statue   of   Sherman   led   by   the   Angel   of  Victory   at 


the  Fifty-Ninth  Street  entrance  to  Central  Park,  Ward's  In- 
dian Hunter  at  the  west  of  the  Mall  in  Central  Park,  the 
statue  of  Columbus  and  Ward's  Pilgrim,  the  statue  of  Nathan 
Hale  in  City  Hall  Park,  the  monument  to  the  Maryland 
soldiers  in  Prospect  Park,  the  statues  of  Lincoln,  Shake- 
speare, Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  the  arches  to  the  Civil 
War  heroes  in  Prospect  Park. 

Why  are  parks  called  the  breathing  places  of  the  city? 

Name  the  largest  park  in  Brooklyn. 

Name  the  largest  park  in  New  York. 

When  do  you  like  to  visit  the  park  ? 

Why? 

What  do  vou  enjoy  most  in  the  park? 

Where  is  the  AletropoHtan  Museum  of  Art? 

Which  park  has  the  largest  zoological  garden? 

Name  some  plants  which  may  be  seen  in  the  botanical 
garden. 

Name  five  statues  which  may  be  seen  in  the  parks. 

How  should  boys,  girls  and  adults  conduct  themselves  in 
the  park? 

Why  are  we  forbidden  to  pick  flowers  or  walk  upon  the 
grass  ? 

How  do  parks  continue  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  city? 

What  employees  are  necessary  to  keep  a  park  in  good 
order  ? 

Who  pays  these  men  for  their  services  ? 

The  Board  of  Education. 

The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  46  members,  and  each 
borough  is  represented  in  its  membership.  The  members  of 
this  Board  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  and  serve  without  salary. 

The  local  school  boards,  forty-six  in  number,  consist  of 
five  members  each,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Borough, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  and  the  district  superintendent  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  district.  The  important  officers  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools  are  the  City  Superintendent,  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies,  and 
the  district  superintendents. 

The  Board  of  Education  establishes  all  public  schools,  in- 
cluding those  for  pupils  and  the  training  school  for  teachers, 
it  provides  the  free  lecture  courses,  and  the  recreation  cen- 
ters. It  appoints  all  teachers  who  can  be  removed  upon  charges 
preferred  and  sustained  by  the  Board.  It  employs  over  fifteen 
thousand  teachers,  principals  and  directors.  The  latter  are 
assigned  by  the  City  Superintendent  to  supervise  special 
branches  of  study,  such  as  manual  training,  drawing,  cooking, 
sewing,  millinery,  music  and  kindergarten. 

Besides  the  regular  day  schools,  the  system  includes  eve- 
ning schools,  vacation  and  summer  schools,  a  nautical  school 
and  classes  for  blind  and  defective  children. 

The  Free  Lecture  Course  reaches  many  pupils  and  adults. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  instruction  in  an  interest- 
ing form  to  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  an  early  educa- 
tion, and  also  to  give  the  latest  information   in   science  and 
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art   to  those    who   wish   to   continue   their   educaton.      Many 
lectures  are  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views. 

Compulsory  School  Law. 

The  Compulsory  School  Law  requires  every  child  between 
eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  to  attend  school  throughout 
the  school  year.  Children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen,  who  are  engaged  in  useful  employment,  but  who 
have  not  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  elementary 
schools,  are  required  to  attend  the  public  evening  schools. 

Pupils  who  are  fourteen  years  of  age  and  who  are  in 
the  7B  grade  may  receive  working  papers  without  examina- 
tion. Pupils  of  the  legal  age  but  who  are  in  "A  grade  must 
pass  a  scholarship  test. 

Libraries. 

Almost  as  great  an  educational  medium  as  the  schools 
themselves  is  New  York  City's  wonderful  library  system, 
which  has  three  branches — the  New  York  Public  Library  in 
the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Richmond,  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  Queens  Bor- 
ough Public  Library  in  Queens. 

Carnegie  Branch  Libraries. 

In  1901  Andrew  Carnegie  oflfered  $5,200,000  to  the  city  for 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  free  circulating  libraries 
upon  the  condition  that  the  city  should  provide  the  sites  and 
agree  to  maintain  the  libraries  when  built.  The  city  has  agreed 
to  provide  an  annual  sum  equal  to  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  its 
cost  for  the  maintenance  of  each  building. 

The  mission  of  the  modern  library  is  to  contribute  to  more 
efficient  living  by  broadening  our  outlook,  and  to  help  our 
foreign  born  citizens  to  a  bigger  and  better  patriotism.  Works 
of  fiction,  old  and  new,  the  classics,  biography,  science,  phil- 
osophy, travel,  law,  history,  medicine,  genealogy,  sociology, 
music  and  education  are  some  of  the  books  which  circulate 
in  our  libraries.  They  are  sent  upon  request  to  hospitals, 
asylums  and  other  charitable  institutions,  evening  recreation 
centers,  vacation  playgrounds,  the  fire  and  police  departments, 
parochial  schools,  industrial  schools,  private  study  clubs  and 
Sunday  schools. 

During  1912  the  library  circulated  21,938  embossed  books 
among  the  blind.  These  readers  lived  in  thirty-five  different 
states.  Some  lived  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Montana  and 
Texas. 

In  vicinities  not  served  by  regular  circulation  branches, 
community  libraries  have  been  established  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  The  books  are  kept  in  stores,  club  rooms,  schools 
and  church  buildings.  These  libraries  have  been  most  effect- 
ive in  reaching  the  remote  districts  of  the  city. 

Museums. 

Museums  co-operate  with  the  schools  in  the  teaching  of 
art,  science,  history  and  literature.     Here  may  be  found  col- 


lections of  fine  arts — painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  and 
the  work  of  the  different  departments  representing  the  various 
branches  of  art  and  science. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  a  class  room  with 
seating  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  containing  ap- 
paratus for  stereopticon  exhibition  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  teachers  with  pupils  and  may  be  secured  at  any  time 
during  museum  hours,  if  notice  has  been  given  in  advance. 
Photographs  and  lantern  slides  from  the  collections  of  the 
museum  are  sent  to  the  class  room  upon  request. 

Open  in  summer  from  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. ;  in  winter  from 
10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. ;  on  Saturday  evenings  until  10  p.  m. ; 
Sundays  from  1  p.  m  to  6  p.  m. 

On  Mondays  and  Fridays,  days  on  which  twenty-five  cents 
admission  is  charged,  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  admitted 
free. 

The  Children's  Museum  in  Bedford  Park,  Brooklyn  ave- 
nue and  Park  place,  aims  to  make  the  subject  of  history  attract- 
ive to  children. 

Open  week  days  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  :30  p.  m. ;  Sundays  from 
2  p.  m.  to  5  :30  p.  m.    Admission  free. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  popular  instruction  on  natural  history.  It 
contains  extensive  collections  of  animals,  woods,  minerals, 
gems  and  materials  which  illustrate  the  customs  and  lives  of 
various  races. 

Free  public  lectures  are  given  at  the  museum  every  Tues- 
day and  Saturday  evening. 

Open  on  week  days  and  legal  holidays  from  9  a.  m.  to  5 
p.  m. ;  Sundays  from  1  to  5  p.  m. ;  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
evenings,  7  to  10  p.  m.     Admission  free. 

The  Central  Museum  at  Eastern  Parkway  and  Washing- 
ton avenue,  contains  collections  in  fine  arts,  ethnology  and 
natural  history.  It  also  contains  a  reference  library  on  these 
subjects. 

Open  week  days,  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. ;  Sundays,  2  to  6  p.  m. ; 
Thursday  evenings,  7:30  to  9:45.  Admission  charged  on 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  adults  twenty-five  cents,  children  ten 
cents.     Free  on  holidays. 

Museums  are  supported  by  appropriations  from  the  city, 
admission  fees,  members'  dues,  contributions  and  interest  on 
endowments. 

What  benefits  are  derived  from  the  Board  of  Education? 

Who  pays  for  your  education  in  the  elementary  school, 
high  school  or  training  school  ? 

Who  pays  your  instructors  for  their  services? 

Who  pays  for  your  text  books  and  other  school  supplies? 

Estimate  the  cost  of  your  education  each  term  if  your 
parents  had  to  pay  for  it  directly. 

Name  the  different  kinds  of  schools  which  you  may  attend. 

What  is  taught  in  each  school? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  Compulsory  Education  Law  ? 

What  happens  to  parents  who  disobey  this  law? 

What  is  done  to  pupils  who  disobey  their  parents  and  re- 
main away  from  school  ? 
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Customs  Duties  and  Excises. 

About  half  the  revenue  of  the  National  Government  comes 
from  customs  duties  and  excises.  Customs  duties  are  the 
national  taxes  on  goods  brought  from  foreign  countries,  and 
excises  are  taxes  on  certain  articles  of  home  manufacture. 
Duties  are  collected  principally  on  sugar,  tobacco,  wool, 
woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  silk  goods,  iron  and  steel  goods. 
Either  customs  duties  or  excise  taxes  (or  both)  are  collected 
on  liquors,  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  oleomargarine  and  play- 
ing cards. 

At  all  points  where  foreign  goods  are  brought  into  the 
country,  the  Treasury  Department  places  officials,  known  as 
collectors  of  customs,  to  collect  the  customs  tax.  The  leading 
ports  of  entry  are  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Chicago  and  Detroit.  More 
than  half  of  all  the  customs  are  collected  in  New  York. 

The  officers  who  collect  the  excises  are  known  as  collectors 
of  internal  revenue.  These  officers  and  their  assistants  visit 
the  distilleries,  breweries,  cigar  and  tobacco  manufactories, 
and  collect  taxes  on  the  articles  before  they  are  sold. 

The  Post  Office  Department. 

Post  Office  building  in  Washington  is  the  central  office 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  which  collects,  carries  and 
delivers  our  mails.  Nearly  200,000  persons — postmasters, 
clerks  and  letter  carriers — are  employed  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

At  the  head  of  this  department  is  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  four  assistant  postmasters  general.  The  first  assistant 
postmaster  general  attends  to  postmasters'  appointments, 
salaries  and  the  delivery  of  mail  in  cities.  The  second  assist- 
ant attends  to  the  carrying  of  the  mails  on  railroads,  steam- 
ships or  otherwise.  The  third  assistant  supervises  the  manu- 
facture of  stamps  and  attends  to  matters  connected  with  money 
orders  and  registered  mails.  The  fourth  assistant  has  charge 
of  the  rural  free  delivery  service  and  of  dead  letters. 

Natitrali::atio)i. 

A  person  who  has  been  born  in  this  country  is  a  citizen. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  United  States  who  were 
not  born  here.  They  came  to  this  country  from  foreign  lands. 
They  are  still  citizens  of  foreign  countries.  We  call  them 
aliens  because  they  belong  to  another  country.  Alien  means 
another.  Aliens  do  not  have  all  the  privileges  that  citizens  do. 
In  most  states  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  In  some  states 
aliens  are  not  even  permitted  to  own  land.  Most  aliens  want 
to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens.  They  expect  to  make  this  coun- 
try their  permanent  home.  If  these  aliens  are  desirable  they 
can  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  through  a  process 
of  law  called  naturalization. 

Before  a  foreigner  can  be  naturalized  and  enjoy  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  he  must  declare  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
citizen  before  some  court  of  law.  He  can  declare  his  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  citizen  two  years  before  his  admission  to 
citizenship.  An  alien  must  have  lived  in  the  United  States 
five  years  before  he  can  become  a  citizen.  After  declaring  his 
intention  he  receives  a  copy  of  his  declaration.     He  then  has 


his  first  papers.  Not  less  than  two  years  later  the  alien  again 
goes  to  court.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  witnesses  who  have 
known  him  at  least  five  years  and  who  have  known  him  to  be 
a  resident  of  the  United  States  for  five  years.  The  applicant 
renounces  all  allegiance  to  any  foreign  country  and  swears 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  He  swears  he  will  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  that  he  will  be  a  faith- 
ful citizen.  The  judge  then  asks  him  several  questions  per- 
taining to  the  Constitution  and  the  United  States  Government. 
If  the  applicant  answers  satisfactorily  he  becomes  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  This  new  citizen  has  the  same  rights  and 
duties  as  a  native  born  citizen,  except  that  he  can  never  be 
President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

The  children  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of  a  naturalized 
citizen  become  citizens  at  the  same  time  the  parent  receives  his 
citizenship. 

There  are  certain  aliens  or  foreigners  who  can  never  be 
naturalized.  These  are  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Criminals  and 
anarchists,  persons  opposed  to  all  forms  of  organized  govern- 
ment are  also  excluded. 

The  Senice  of  the  Community  to  the  Citizens. 

Cooperation  among  citizens  could  not  take  the  place  of 
the  social  service  rendered  by  the  government.  The  govern- 
ment, through  a  system  of  taxation,  is  enabled  to  perform  on  a 
large  scale  the  necessary  service  that  would  be  drudgery  to  in- 
dividuals. Some  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  community 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  keeping  of  peace  and  order. 

2.  The  protection  of  life  and  property. 

3.  The  punishment  of  crime. 

4.  The  provision  for  education. 

5.  The  making  of  laws  regarding  sanitation. 

6.  The  care  of  the  poor  and  incapable. 

7.  The  administration  of  justice  in  courts  of  law. 

8.  The  care  for  roads  and  highways. 

9.  The  guarding  of  the  public  health. 

10.  The  defense  of  the  nation  by  maintenance  of  an  army 
and  navy. 

11.  The  coining  and  printing  of  money. 

12.  The  collection  and  distribution  of  mails. 

13.  The  fixing  of  standard  weights  and  measures. 

14.  The  provision  of  tariffs. 

15.  The  regulation  of  commerce  and  industry. 

16.  The  provision  for  public  improvements  (canals, 
bridges,  etc.). 

17.  The  care  and  cultivation  of  forests. 

18.  The  reclaiming  of  land. 

19.  The  establishing  of  relations  with  foreign  powers. 

20.  The  fixing  of  navigation  laws. 

The  local  governments  provide  for  the  following  depart- 
ments: Police,  fire,  finance,  parks,  docks  and  ferries,  health, 
charities,  education,  street  cleaning  and  public  works. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  government  is  to  bring  happiness  to 
the  people  under  its  control.  This  aim  it  hopes  to  accomplish 
through  the  service  it  renders  the  citizens.  If  the  govern- 
ment gives  poor  service,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  citizens 
to  improve  conditions  by  properly  exercising  their  right  to 
vote.    It  is  the  duty  of  citizens  to  believe  in  a  promising  future 
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for  the  government   and   to   strive   to   make   that   prospect  a 
reahty. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  government? 

2.  How  does  government  provide  for  peace  and  harmony  ? 

3.  Why  is  government  necessary  in  the  home? 

4.  Why  is  it  necessary  in  school? 

5.  Why  is  it  necessary  in  large  communities? 

6.  Who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

7.  Mention  some  of  the  duties  of  citizens. 

8.  Mention  some  of  the  privileges  of  citizens. 

9.  Why  is  the  child  an  important  citizen  ? 

10.  Mention  some  of  the  duties  of  children  as  citizens. 

11.  Mention  some  of  the  privileges  of  children  as 
citizens. 

12.  What  qualifications  must  a  voter  have  in  every  state 
of  the  United  States  ? 

13.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  voter  in  New  York 
State? 

14.  Is  an  alien  permitted  to  vote? 

15.  What  people  are  excluded  from  voting? 

16.  What  is  meant  by  voters  registering? 

17.  Why  is  registration  necessary  in  large  communities? 

18.  When  is  Election  Day? 

19.  What  is  meant  by  offering  or  accepting  a  bribe? 

20.  Why  is  the  Australian  system  of  voting  considered 
a  safe  one? 

21.  What  is  a  ballot? 

22.  Describe  an  election  booth. 

23.  What  is  meant  by  voting  a  straight  ticket? 

24.  What  is  meant  by  splitting  the  ticket? 

25.  What  is  meant  by  majority  vote? 

26.  What  is  meant  by  plurality  vote  ? 

27.  Who  counts  the  votes? 

28.  How  long  must  a  foreigner  live  in  the  United  States 
before  he  can  become  a  citizen? 

29.  What  are  the  first  papers  of  citizenship  ? 

30.  To  what  must  an  applicant  for  citizenship  swear  be- 
fore he  becomes  a  citizen? 

31.  How  many  years  lapse  between  the  time  an  applicant 
declares  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  and  the  time  when 
he  really  is  admitted  to  citizenship? 

32.  What  people  can  never  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ? 

33.  What  are  some  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  citizens? 

34.  Why  does  the  government  give  this  service? 

35.  How  do  the  people  repay  the  government  for  this 
service  ? 

State  Institutions 

MlUTIA. 

The  American  people  have  always  been  opposed  to  a  large 
standing  army  because  people  are  deprived  of  many  of  their 
liberties  where  countries  have  large  armies.  The  militia,  or 
citizen  soldiers,  consist  of  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years.  Since  all  of 
these  citizens  are  never  needed,  each  State  has  regularly  en- 
listed troops  called  the  National  Guard.  The  National  Guard 
comprises  the  active  militia,  while  the  rest  of  the  able-bodied 


citizens  are  the  reserve  militia  who  are  liable  to  call  to  service. 
The  active  militia  are  uniformed,  armed  and  drilled  like  the 
regular  troops  of  the  United  States.  Their  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  State.  The  Governor  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia.  Their  main  duty  is  to  preserve  order  in  the 
State,  but  in  time  of  war  they  may  be  called  for  duty  by  the 
Government.  The  militia  is  divided  into  land  and  naval  militia. 
The  militia  receive  no  pay  unless  engaged  in  active  service. 
This  is  an  advantage  because  taxation  is  not  so  heavy  as  it 
would  be  under  a  government  supporting  a  standing  army. 
The  men  in  the  militia  are  able  to  engage  in  their  regular  daily 
work.  In  standing  armies  men  are  obliged  to  give  up  their 
occupations  for  years.  The  militia  has  been  found  ready  to 
act  and  brave  in  time  of  war.  Although  not  so  well  trained 
as  the  reg^ilars  are,  the  militia  learn  quickly  and  can  be  of 
great  service. 

Supervision  of  Savings  Banks. 

All  financial  institutions  and  banks,  except  national  banks, 
are  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Banking  has  general  supervision  over  these. 
These  institutions,  State  banks  and  savings  banks,  are  ex- 
amined by  the  officers  serving  under  the  Superintendent.  The 
banks  are  required  to  make  regular  reports  to  the  State. 

Canals. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  supervision  over 
canals  in  New  York  State.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  executes  all  laws  regarding  the  repair  and  navigation 
of  canals.  The  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  share  the  duties 
relating  to  construction  and  improvement  of  canals,  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  No  tolls  are  charged  on 
canals  owned  by  the  State.  Canal  improvements  are  made  as 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  may  provide.  A  special  board  for 
regulating  canal  affairs,  called  the  Canal  Board,  consists  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Secretar\'  of  State,  the  State 
Comptroller,  the  State  Treasurer,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
State  Engineer  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  \\'orks. 

Highways. 

The  Department  of  Highways  consists  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Highways,  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  The  department  has  con- 
trol and  supervision  over  the  improvement,  maintenance  and 
repair  of  all  public  highways  and  highway  bridges  of  the 
State.  A  great  number  of  roads  are  kept  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  State  and  county,  or  town.  The  State  gets  the  money 
for  the  improvement  of  State  roads  from  the  sale  of  bonds. 
Several  years  ago  a  fifty  million  dollar  bond  issue  was  author- 
ized for  this  purpose. 

State  Department  of  Health. 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Health  has  supervision  over  all 
interests  relating  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  He  investigates  causes  of  epidemics  and  disease.  He 
regulates  the  sale  of  food,  drugs  and  liquors.  He  investigates 
the  effect  of  various  employments  on  the  health  of  the  work- 
ers. The  department  keeps  a  record  of  all  births,  marriages 
and  deaths. 
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(d)  To  Establish  Post  Offices. — By  means  of  this  power 
congress  has  established  the  post  office  system  of  the  United 
States.  In  1790  there  were  in  the  United  States  only  75  post 
offices  and  1,875  miles  of  mail  routes,  and  the  total  postal 
revenue  was  only  $37,935.  Now  there  are  post  offices  in  every 
section  of  the  country  with  a  network  of  mail  routes  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  revenue.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  mail, 
the  post  office  department  handles  small  packages  by  means 
of  the  parcel  post  and  serves  as  a  savings  bank  for  small 
deposits. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  in  charge  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  The  Postmaster  General  became  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  during  President  Jackson's  administration  in  1829. 

(e)  To  Make  Internal  Improvements. — Internal  improve- 
ments are  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  commerce  between 
the  states  and  with  foreign  countries.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated vast  sums  of  money  for  the  improvement  of  harbors 
and  the  building  of  canals.  Through  the  efforts  of  Congress 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  was  improved  so  that  the 
mud  which  the  river  brings  down  is  carried  out  to  sea  and 
the  channel  is  free  from  obstruction.  From  1881  to  date  the 
government  has  spent  $17,000,000  to  improve  the  Mississippi 
river  between  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  rivers. 
About  $17,000,000  more  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  work. 
About  $13,400,000  will  be  required  to  improve  Hell  Gate  and 
the  East  river.  The  government  has  planned  to  improve  the 
Harlem  river,  to  build  a  channel  from  Pensacola  Bay  to  Mobile 
Bay  on  the  Gulf  coast,  a  sea  wall  for  Galveston,  to  improve 
the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  rivers.  The  government  spends  each 
year  thousands  of  dollars  for  internal  improvements  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

{f)  To  Grant  Patents  and  Copyrights. — The  copyright 
law  gives  an  author  the  exclusive  right  to  control  the  sale 
of  his  books  or  publications  for  twenty-eight  years,  with  the 
privilege  of  having  this  right  renewed  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  This  copyright  is  obtained  by  applying  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Two  copies  of  the  publication  and  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  must  be  deposited  with  him. 

The  patent  law  gives  an  inventor  the  exclusive  right  to 
make  and  sell  his  invention  for  seventeen  years.  The  inven- 
tor applies  to  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington,  and  when  the 
patent  is  granted  all  the  articles  made  are  marked  patented 
with  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the  patent.  When  the  appli- 
cation is  made  a  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  is  paid ;  when  the  patent 
is  granted  a  further  fee  of  twenty  dollars  is  made.  The  num- 
ber of  patents  granted  for  inventions  from  July  28,  1836,  when 
the  bureau  was  established,  to  December  31,  1901,  was  702,934. 

{g)  To  Raise  Money  for  Support  of  Government  by 
Ta.res  and  Duties. — By  means  of  tliis  power  Congress  raises 
the  money  with  which  to  meet  current  expenses.  Some  of  the 
means  used  are :  The  tariff,  the  income  tax,  corporation  taxes 
and  the  excise. 

Taxes  for  the  support  of  the  government  are  collected  as 
customs  duties  and  internal  revenue.  The  former  is  collected 
at  the  United  States  custom  houses  on  the  value  of  goods 
brought  into  this  country  from  foreign  countries.  This  value 
is  fixed  by  a  law  called  the  tariff.  People  often  try  to  dodge 
paying  this  tax  by   smuggling.     The   custom   house   officials 


are  vigilant  in  pursuit  of  smugglers.  Those  found  guilty  are 
heavily  fined,  and  sometimes  sent  to  jail.  People  try  to  cheat 
the  government  by  giving  false  values  of  their  goods. 

Internal  revenue  taxes  are  collected  not  on  goods  imported 
but  upon  domestic  commerce  and  manufactures.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  government  sells  stamps.  The  manufacturers  of 
cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco  place  on  each  box  before  selling 
it  an  internal  revenue  stamp,  bought  at  the  office  of  the  United 
States  collector  of  internal  revenue.  Liquor  is  also  ta.xed. 
Internal  revenue  taxes  and  customs  duties  are  known  as  in- 
direct taxes  because  they  are  paid  ultimately  by  the  consumer 
who  is  charged  a  higher  price  for  the  goods. 

In  order  to  collect  the  import  duties  the  government  has 
established  custom  houses  at  certain  places  along  the  coasts 
and  other  boundaries  known  as  ports  of  entry.  At  these  custom 
houses  are  collectors  of  customs  who,  with  their  assistants, 
called  inspectors,  examine  the  goods  that  come  into  the  coun- 
try and  fix  the  duties  in  accordance  with  the  e.xisting  tariff 
rates.  At  New  York,  the  principal  port  of  entry,  more  than 
two  thousand  officers  and  clerks  are  engaged  in  this  work. 
In  addition  to  this  regular  staff  the  government  is  obliged  to 
employ  special  agents  and  revenue  cutters  to  prevent  smug- 
gling. 

For  the  collection  of  the  excise  the  country  is  divided  into 
revenue  districts,  each  district  is  in  charge  of  a  collector. 
All  are  in  charge  of  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue, 
who  is  the  chief  of  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

According  to  the  income  tax  everj'  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  whether  resident  at  home  or  abroad,  and  every  alien 
must  pay  a  tax  on  the  net  incomes  derived  from  property 
owned  or  business,  trade  or  profession  carried  on  in  the 
United  States.  The  law  exempts  from  taxation  all  net  in- 
comes below  $3,000  per  year  for  individuals  and  below  $4,000 
for  husband  and  wife  living  together.  A  normal  tax  of  one 
per  cent,  is  charged  on  all  incomes  above  the  exemptions.  An 
income  of  $9,000  is  subject  to  a  tax  on  $5,000  which  equals 
$50.  Besides  the  normal  tax  there  is  an  additional  tax  rang- 
ing from  one  per  cent,  to  six  per  cent,  on  incomes  from  $20,000 
to  $500,000  and  more.  About  $30,000,000  was  collected  by 
the  government  from  the  individuals  for  the  ten  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1914. 

Corporations  organized  for  profit  having  a  capital  stock 
represented  by  shares  and  engaged  in  business  are  subject  to 
a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  net  income.  From  this  tax,  the 
government  obtained  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1914,  about  $43,000,000. 

(/t)  To  Regulate  Immigration  and  Naturalization. — Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  decide  the  kind  of  people  that  should 
be  admitted  into  the  United  States.  At  present  all  Chinese 
laborers,  idiots,  paupers,  persons  with  contagious  diseases,  peo- 
ple under  contract  to  work  in  competition  with  American 
labor  are  excluded  from  entering  the  United  States. 

By  the  law  of  1870  only  persons  of  the  white  or  the  negro 
race  may  be  naturalized.  There  are  two  important  steps  in 
the  process  of  naturalization.  First  the  applicant  must  declare 
before  some  court  of  record  that  he  intends  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  that  he  will  support  the  constitution 
and  will  renounce  all  allegiance  to  any  foreign  State  or  sever- 
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eign.  Second,  not  less  than  two  years  after  making  this 
declaration  he  must  prove  before  a  similar  court  by  means  of 
witnesses  that  he  has  resided  in  the  country  at  least  five  years, 
and  that  he  has  conducted  himself  properly.  He  then  renounces 
his  allegiance  and  swears  obedience  to  the  constitution.  His 
wife  and  minor  children  become  citizens  automatically. 

(j)  To  Establish  United  States  Courts. — According  to 
the  constitution  Congress  has  power  to  establish  courts  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  From  time  to  time  Congress  has  there- 
fore established  circuit  courts,  district  courts,  a  court  of  claims, 
a  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  a  court  of  commerce.  Section  2, 
Article  III  of  the  constitution  defines  the  powers  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  Congress  has  fixed  the  duties  of  the  inferior 
courts.  As  in  the  case  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  United  States  is  divided  into  nine  judicial  districts, 
in  each  of  which  court  is  held  annually.  To  each  circuit  is 
allotted  one  supreme  judge  and  each  has  in  addition  at  least 
two  circuit  judges.  The  supreme  court  judge  is  required  by 
law  to  attend  court  in  each  district  of  his  circuit  at  least  once 
in  two  years. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  was  established  in  1891  to  re- 
lieve the  Supreme  Court  of  its  work.  To  this  court  cases  may 
be  brought  on  appeal  from  the  district  and  circuit  courts. 

The  District  Courts  are  the  lowest  class  of  inferior  courts. 
The  country  is  divided  into  eighty-five  judicial  districts. 

The  Court  of  Claims  was  established  in  1855  and  consists 
of  a  chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices.  It  meets  an- 
nally  in  Washington  to  decide  all  claims  of  private  persons 
against  the  United  States  government. 

In  addition  to  these  courts  Congress  has  charge  of  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  territorial  courts. 

These  federal  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  aris- 
ing under  the  constitution,  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States  ; 
all  cases  of  admiralty  or  maritime  controversies  between  citi- 
zens of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
states ;  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  ministers  and  consuls ; 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party ;  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  states ;  controversies  between 
citizens  of  diiTerent  states ;  controversies  between  a  state  or 
its  citizens  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

(/)  To  make  treaties  zfith  foreign  countries. — Treaties 
with  foreign  countries  are  made  by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate.  In  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty, 
the  nation  that  desires  it  takes  the  initiative.  If  the  United 
States  makes  the  suggestion,  the  negotiations  are  conducted  at 
Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  State  acts  for  the  nation  and 
the  minister  of  the  foreign  nation  acts  for  his  government.  If 
the  treaty  is  negotiated  in  a  foreign  capital,  the  United  States 
minister  accredited  to  that  country  acts.  In  either  case  tlie 
President  directs  the  proceedings. 

After  the  treaty  has  been  framed,  it  is  sent  to  the  senate, 
where  it  is  discussed  in  executive  session.  The  Senate  may 
accept  it,  amend  it  or  reject  it.  If  it  is  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
duplicate  copies  are  made,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  both 
governments,   and   then   exchanged.     This  is  called  the  "ex- 


change of  ratifications."  The  president  then  publishes  the 
treaty  and  at  the  same  time  proclaims  it  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
If  the  Senate  amends  the  treaty,  the  other  party  to  the  treaty 
must  accept  the  amendment.  If  the  Senate  rejects  the  treaty, 
the  President  will  try  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  that  will 
meet  the  objections.  A  treaty  that  concludes  a  war  is  ne- 
gotiated in  the  capital  of  some  neutral  power  by  special  com- 
missioners of  the  nations  concerned. 

(k)  To  establish  diplomatic  and  consular  service. — The 
United  States  has  representatives  at  the  capitals  of  all  the  im- 
portant countries.  These  representatives  are  divided  into  sev- 
eral classes ;  namely,  ambassadors,  ministers,  consuls  and  com- 
mercial agents.  There  are  ten  ambassadors  representing  this 
country  at  the  Courts  of  Austria — Hungary,  Brazil,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Russia,  Turkey. 
The  highest  salary  paid  an  ambassador  is  $17,500. 

Ministers  are  sent  to  countries  of  the  second  class,  as  Ar- 
gentina, Chile,  Denmark,  Cuba.  The  salary  of  a  minister 
ranges  from  $10,000  to  $12,000. 

The  ambassadors  and  ministers  are  entrusted  with  ver)'  im- 
portant duties,  as  the  negotiating  of  treaties  and  caring  for 
our  national  interests.  They  must  be  men  of  tact,  broad- 
minded,  well  versed  in  recent  history  and  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  people  with  whom  they  associate.  These  diplomats 
are  selected  by  the  President,  generally  from  the  political 
party  which  he  represents. 

The  consuls  are  the  business  agents  of  the  government  re- 
siding in  all  the  important  cities  of  the  world.  There  are  sev- 
eral classes  of  consuls.  The  consuls-general  are  assigned  to 
the  largest  cities.  They  have  special  charge  of  their  own  dis- 
tricts and  general  supervision  over  the  consuls  near  them. 
The  ordinary  consuls  devote  their  time  to  the  duties  of  their 
position.  The  third  class  consists  of  residents  in  small  cities 
who,  in  addition  to  their  regular  business,  look  after  the  local 
interests  of  America. 

Consuls  report  to  the  Department  of  State.  They  give  in- 
formation about  the  commerce  within  their  districts,  about 
the  imports  and  exports.  They  take  charge  of  the  interests 
of  American  merchants  abroad  who  may  need  their  services, 
take  charge  of  invoices  of  goods  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
aid  travelers  and  send  special  reports  on  subjects  which  any 
American  citizen  wishes  to  investigate. 

(/)  To  protect  American  citiccns  and  American  business 
in  other  countries. — This  is  an  important  function  of  the  na- 
tional government  because  many  Americans  travel  in  foreign 
countries  and  American  manufacturers  do  business  in  other 
countries.  The  resident  ministers  and  consuls  arc  appealed  to 
in  case  of  need.  However,  an  American  citizen,  while  in  a 
foreign  country,  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  country 
and  cannot  expect  to  go  unpunislied  if  he  violates  any  of 
them. 

(m)  To  take  a  census  of  the  people. — A  census  of  the 
people  is  taken  once  in  ten  years.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  a 
director  who  divides  the  country  into  districts.  Each  district 
is  in  charge  of  a  supervisor.  The  districts  are  divided  into 
small  sections  of  a  few  blocks  each.  The  counting  of  the 
people  is  performed  by  the  census  enumerators.  The  results 
are  compiled,  summarized  and  published. 
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The  Town. 

The  town  meeting  is  the  legislative  body  of  the  town.  It 
is  held  biennially  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  February.  It  may 
also  be  summoned  on  the  petition  of  twenty-five  taxpayers  or 
by  the  supervisor.  The  presiding  officer  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  Every  voter  in  the  town  is  entitled  to  a  share  in  its 
deliberations.  In  this  respect  the  town  meeting  is  a  demo- 
cratic organization.  The  town  officers  are  chosen  and  ques- 
tions of  town  policy  are  discussed  and  voted  upon. 

The  town  officers  are  the  supervisor  who  is  the  town  treas- 
urer and  its  representative  in  the  county  board :  the  town  clerk 
who  is  the  custodian  of  the  town  records  and  clerk  of  the 
town  meeting;  the  assessors,  three  in  number,  who  appraise 
the  property  of  individuals  residing  in  the  town  to  determine 
each  property  owner's  share  of  the  State  and  local  taxes ;  the 
collector  who  collects  the  amount  of  taxes  assessed  on  each 
person ;  the  constables  who  preserve  the  peace  of  the  town  and 
make  arrests;  the  highway  commissioners  who  care  for  the 
roads  and  bridges  in  their  districts ;  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
who  care  for  the  poor;  inspectors  of  elections  who  serve  at 
elections  and  count  the  votes  cast.  They  represent  the  two 
parties  casting  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  previous 
election.  There  are  four  justices  of  the  peace.  The  officers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  justices,  are  known  as  the  town's 
executive  officers  because  they  are  elected  to  execute  or  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  town  meeting. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  town  is  the  supervisor. 
The  custom  of  having  him  represent  the  town  in  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  dates  back  to  an  old  English  method 
of  sending  the  head  man  of  each  town,  and  "four  discreet 
men"  to  represent  the  English  town  in  the  shire  meeting — the 
shire  corresponds  to  our  county. 

VlLL.\GES. 

Villages — Cities  and  villages  are  incorporated  by  the  State 
Legislature.  A  territory  not  exceeding  one  square  mile  or 
an  entire  krvra,  containing  in  either  case  at  least  200  people, 
and  not  including  a  city  or  village,  may  be  incorporated.  The 
people  themselves  must  take  the  initiative.  At  least  twenty- 
five  adult  freeholders  and  residents  of  the  territory  must  sub- 
mit the  proposition  to  the  supervisor.  If  he  consents,  the 
proposition  is  submitted  to  the  voters  at  a  general  election. 
A  majority  vote  decides  the  matter. 

Villages  are  classified  according  to  population.  Those  of 
the  first  class  must  contain  5,000  inhabitants  or  over;  of  the 
second  class,  3,000  or  less  than  5,000;  of  the  third  class,  1,000 
or  less  than  3,000,  and  of  the  fourth  class  less  than  1,000. 

The  village  officers  are  elected  the  third  Tuesday  in  March. 
The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  president,  elected  for  one 
year.  He  is  the  head  of  its  police  force,  presides  over  the 
meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  enforces  its  ordinances. 
He  receives  no  pay  for  his  services. 

The  trustees,  from  two  to  eight  in  number,  constitute  the 
village  legislature.  They  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  village. 
They  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  like  the  presi- 
dent receive  no  compensation. 

The  other  officers  are  the  village  clerk,  the  village  treas- 
urer,  the   street  commissioner,   the   assessors  and   the   police 


justice.  The  police  justice  is  paid  by  fees  or  salary;  the  as- 
sessors by  the  day ;  the  compensation  of  the  others  is  fixed  by 
the  trustees. 

Cities. 

Cities — The  government  of  cities  is  more  complex  than 
that  of  the  villages.  After  a  majority  of  the  voters  express 
a  desire  for  incorporation,  a  charter  is  drafted  and  submitted 
to  the  legislature.  If  the  legislature  approves  of  it,  and  no- 
objection  is  raised  in  the  county,  the  request  for  incorporation 
is  granted. 

Cities  like  villages  have  been  classified  according  to  popu- 
lation. Cities  of  the  first  class  are  those  that  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  250,000  inhabitants  or  more ;  of  the  second  class, 
those  containing  50,000  and  less  than  250,000;  of  the  third 
class,  all  others.  New  York  is  an  example  of  a  city  of  the 
first  class,  Albany  of  the  second  class,  and  Olean  of  the  third 
class. 

New  York  City  is  divided  into  five  boroughs.  A  mayor, 
a  comptroller  and  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen  are 
elected  by  the  whole  city.  Each  borough  chooses  a  president, 
and  each  aldermanic  district  an  alderman.  The  board  of 
aldermen,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  president,  constitutes 
the  legislative  body  of  the  city.  In  cities  of  the  second  class 
there  is  a  mayor  and  a  legislature,  but  no  borough  presidents. 
The  administrative  work  in  both  classes  is  done  by  depart- 
ments. In  cities  of  the  third  class  there  is  a  mayor  and  com- 
mon council,  but  often  no  president  of  the  common  council. 

Three  Branches  of  State  Government. 

The  three  branches  of  each  State  government  are:  Legis- 
lative, executive  and  judicial.  In  New  York  the  legislative 
branch  consists  of  the  senate  and  the  assembly. 

The  legislative  branch  consists  of  the  senate  and  the  as- 
sembly. The  number  of  assemblymen  is  fixed  by  the  con- 
stitution at  ISO.  The  senate  consists  of  50  members.  These 
are  apportioned  throughout  the  State  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. The  number  of  people  represented  by  an  assemblyman 
is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  total  population  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation by  150. 

A  senator  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  an  as- 
semblyman for  a  term  of  one  year.  No  person  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  legislature  who,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  is,  or 
within  one  hundred  days  previous  thereto  has  been,  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  a  civil  or  military  officer  under  the  United 
States,  or  an  officer  under  any  city  government.  The  elec- 
tions of  senators  and  members  of  assembly  shall  be  held  on 
the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday  of  November.  Each 
member  of  the  legislature  shall  receive  for  his  services  an 
annual  salary  of  $1,500. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  defines  the  powers  of  the 
State  government.  Some  of  the  powers  of  the  State  govern- 
ment are:  To  control  education;  to  maintain  a  national  guard 
(militia)  ;  to  establish  courts — State,  county  and  city;  to  give 
charters  to  cities  and  villages ;  to  raise  money ;  to  pass  laws 
relating  to  public  improvements,  to  private  companies  doing 
public  business,  to  asylums  for  the  sick,  the  insane,  the  aged 
and  the  poor  within  the  State,  to  protect  forests,  fish  and' 
game. 
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Powers  of  the  State  Government. 
(1)    To  control  education: 

Children  are  required  to  attend  some  school  regularly  in 
order  to  have  an  intelligent  citizen  body.  The  system  of  free 
public  schools  that  has  been  established  in  New  York  State 
aims  to  prepare  each  child  to  lead  an  intelligent  and  useful  life. 
The  State  constitution  directs  the  legislature  to  "provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  system  of  free  com- 
mon schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  this  State  may  be 
educated."  The  legislature  has  done  this  by  placing  pro- 
visions in  the  charters  of  the  cities  and  the  villages  for  free 
public  schools;  outside  of  cities  and  villages  the  State  is  di- 
vided into  districts  each  under  an  officer  known  as  the  school 
commissioner.  A  school  commissioner  is  elected  by  the  voters 
of  his  district.  The  school  district  is  a  self-governing  unit,  in 
many  respects  similar  to  the  self-governing  town,  village,  city 
and  county.  The  school  district  meeting  is  the  law-making 
power  of  the  school  district.  All  citizens  of  full  age  who 
live  in  the  district,  who  own  property  liable  to  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  who  send  one  or  more  children  to  school,  are 
lawful  voters  at  these  school  district  meetings. 

Money  for  school  purposes  is  raised  by  each  municipality 
and  by  the  State.  The  State  distributes  each  year  large  sums 
for  the  support  of  the  free  public  schools.  This  money  is 
raised  partly  by  an  annual  tax  levied  by  the  State  legislature 
on  the  taxable  property  in  each  county.  Part  of  the  money 
is  derived  from  the  Common  School  Fund  and  the  United 
States  Deposit  Fund.  The  Common  School  Fund  dates  from 
1805.  when  the  State  sold  some  500,000  acres  of  public  land 
"to  raise  a  fund  for  the  encouragement  of  common  schools. 
The  United  States  Deposit  Fund  is  a  portion  of  a  surplus  of 
$30,000,000  that  was  distributed  in  1832  among  the  States 
to  be  kept  until  called  for  by  the  national  government.  The 
State  has  also  a  "Literature  Fund,"  the  income  from  which 
goes  to  academies. 

(2)  To  maintain  a  national  guard  (militia)  : 
The  State  legislature  is  required  by  the  constitution  to 
maintain  at  all  times  a  force  of  "not  less  than  ten  thousand 
enlisted  men,  fully  uniformed,  armed,  equipped,  disciplmed 
and  ready  for  active  service."  The  National  Guard  meets  this 
requirement.  The  National  Guard  consists  of  regiments  which 
young  men  voluntarily  join.  These  regiments  meet  in  the 
'large  armory  buildings  that  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  State.  The  members  of  the  National  Guard  choose  their 
own  local  officers,  and  the  State  furnishes  the  men,  the  arms 
and  the  armory.  These  soldiers  are  under  the  command  of 
the  s^^ovcrnor,  wiio  appoints  the  chiefs  of  the  stafif,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  the  major  general.  Each  regiment 
is  in  command  of  a  colonel.  The  governor  may  call  out  the 
militia  whenever  he  finds  it  necessary  to  suppress  disorder 
or  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State. 

(3)    To  establish  courts— State,  county  and  city: 
These  courts  are  described  in  the  section  that  deals  with 
the  judiciary  department  of  the  State.     Here  the  method  of 
procedure  in  the  adjustment  of  a  case  will  be  discussed. 

When  a  policeman,  constable  or  sheriff  chases  a  fleeing 
thief  who  stole  a  man's  property  or  injured  a  peaceable 
citizen  he  calls  upon  the  people  in  front  of  him  to  catch  the 
escaping   criminal.     This   method   of   arresting  a   criminal    is 


called  the  "hue  and  cry."  It  is  a  survival  of  an  old  EngHsh 
custom  when  people  chased  a  criminal  with  shouts  and  blow- 
ing horns. 

If  the  robber  escapes  arrest  by  "hue  and  cry,"  the  injured 
man  or  some  person  who  knows  the  facts  appears  before  a 
magistrate,  describes  the  criminal  and  narrates  the  story  of 
the  case.  The  magistrate,  if  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  narrative,  issues  in  the  name  of  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  State,  a  paper  called  a  war- 
rant. This  warrant  is  given  to  a  peace  officer— sheriff,  con- 
stable or  policeman.  It  describes  the  criminal  and  orders 
the  peace  officer  to  bring  him  before  the  magistrate.  This  the 
officer  proceeds  to  do,  and  may  employ  force  if  the  criminal 
offers  resistance. 

When  he  is  brought  before  the  magistrate,  the  criminal 
must  be  told  the  nature  of  the  offense  of  which  he  is  accused. 
The  accused  may  be  immediately  examined  by  the  magistrate, 
he  may  be  committed  to  jail  to  await  a  future  examination, 
or  he  may  be  bailed.  In  the  last  instance  he  is  given  over 
to  charge  of  his  friends,  who  give  a  sufficient  pledge  of  money 
or  property  for  his  appearance  in  court  when  called  to  answer 
the  charges,  i.  e.,  his  friends  "give  bail."  A  person  accused 
of  a  capital  offense  which  is  punishable  by  death,  is  not  al- 
lowed to  give  bail.  If  a  person  who  gives  bail  fails  to  appear 
in  court  at  the  required  time,  the  money  or  property  pledged 
for  him  is  forfeited  to  the  State.  The  criminal,  however, 
may  be  arrested  at  some  future  date. 

If  the  offense  of  the  accused  is  a  minor  one.  the  formal 
trial  of  the  prisoner  may  be  conducted  by  the  magistrate  with- 
out delay.  If  the  person  is  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  there  must  be  a  presentment  or  in- 
dictment by  a  grand  jury.  The  grand  jury  is  a  body  of 
men  selected  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  county  who  investi- 
gate crimes  supposed  to  have  been  committed  in  the  county. 
The  commissioner  of  jurors  writes  the  names  of  a  number  of 
men  on  slips  of  paper  which  are  put  into  a  grand  jury  box. 
The  county  clerk  draws  out  the  names  of  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  persons.  New  York  county  has  the  latter  number.  Not  less 
than  sixteen  grand  jurymen  are  allowed  to  sit  in  any  particu- 
lar case. 

The  "rand  jurv  conducts  its  investigations  in  secret  ses- 
sion The  district  attorney,  who  is  the  public  prosecutor  of 
criminals  in  his  county,  presents  a  written  accusation,  called 
a  bill  of  indictment.  If  at  least  twelve  of  the  grand  jury, 
after  listening  to  the  evidence  against  the  accused  person,  are 
convinced  that  a  trial  jury  would  convict  him,  the  foreman  of 
the  grand  jurv  writes  across  the  back  of  the  indictment  the 
words-  "A  true  bill,"  and  hands  it  to  the  court.  The  ac- 
cused person  must  now  be  tried.  If  the  grand  jury  does  not 
think  the  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  the  person,  the  indict- 
ment is  sent  to  the  court  with  the  words:  "Not  a  true  bill. 
and  the  accused  is  allowed  to  go  free  or  he  may  be  held  for 
a  new  indictment.  . 

When  the  accused  appears  in  court,  the  indictment  is  read 
to  him.  and  he  must  answer  the  charges.  If  the  prisoner 
plead  "guiltv"  to  the  charge,  the  judge  sentences  him  to  the 
punishment  fixed  by  law.  If  he  plead  "not  gti.lty  the  formal 
trial  is  held  before  a  jury. 

A  jurv  is  a  bodv  of  twelve  men  selected  from  among  the 
people  of 'the  county  where  the  crime  was  committed,  or  where 
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tlie  trial  is  held.  These  men  listen  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  presented  by  the  district  attorney  and  the  defendant.  At 
the  close  of  the  trial,  the  judge  "charges"  the  jury,  i.  e.,  he 
explains  the  law  governing  the  matter.  The  jury  then  re- 
tires behind  closed  doors  and  discusses  the  merits  of  the  case. 
A  unanimous  decision  is  necessary  to  acquit  or  convict  the 
prisoner,  i.  e.,  to  find  him  "not  guilty"  or  "guilty."  If  the 
jury  does  not  agree  upon  a  verdict,  the  accused  person  must 
have  another  trial  before  a  new  jury. 

After  the  jury  finds  the  prisoner  guilty,  the  judge  sen- 
tences him  in  accordance  with  the  penalty  established  by  law. 
An  old  or  hardened  oiifender  is  given  the  maximum  penalty; 
a  first  offender  is  given  the  minimum  penalty  or  the  judge 
suspends  the  enforcement  of  the  sentence  during  the  good  be- 
havior of  the  person  convicted. 

A  prisoner  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  first 
trial  may  appeal  his  case  to  a  higher  court.  If  he  can  show 
that  he  cannot  obtain  a  fair  trial  in  his  county  because  the 
people  are  prejudiced  against  him,  a  trial  jury  may  be  selected 
from  a  neighboring  county  or  the  trial  itself  may  be  removed 
to  another  county.  This  removal  is  called  "a  change  of  venue." 
Venue  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "vicinia"  or  the  Norman 
French  "cisne,"  meaning  neighborhood. 

GRADE  8A 

i  Seventh  Week  (Continued). 

i  B. — Police  Department. 

Purpose:   Protects  life  and  insure  orderliness. 
Organization:     The    Commissioner    is    appointed    by    the 
Mayor. 

(a)  Total  force  over  10,000. 

(b)  A  school  for  recruits  trains  probationary  officers. 

(c)  Special  Squads:  (1)  The  Bureau  of  Criminal  In- 
vestigation has  supervision  of  the  Rogues'  Gallery  and  the 
Bertillon  records.  (2)  A  motorcycle  squad  regulates  auto 
traffic.  (3)  Harbor  patrol  watches  the  wharves  and  docks. 
(4)  The  boiler  squad  inspects  all  boilers  carrying  more  than 
ten  pounds  of  steam. 

(d)  Total  number  of  arrests  in  1912  was  170,375,  of  which 
number  10,838  were  for  juvenile  delinquency. 

(e)  A  large  force  of  detectives  trained  in  the  ways  of  the 
criminal  help  the  uniformed  force  in  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  crime. 

Just  as  our  schools  must  have  rules  to  prevent  disorder, 
so  our  city  has  rules  called  "laws"  for  the  safety  of  its  citizens. 
The  city  punishes  the  people  who  disobey  these  laws  just  as  a 
pupil  is  punished  who  breaks  the  school  rules. 

In  the  school  it  is  the  duty  of  the  principal  and  teachers  to 
see  that  the  rules  are  obeyed,  and  to  punish  disobedient  pupils. 
In  the  city  the  Mayor  appoints  a  commissioner  of  police  for 
this  purpose.  The  commissioner  must  see  that  the  people  who 
live  in  our  city  do  not  break  its  laws.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  one  man  to  watch  the  whole  city.  Therefore  the  police 
commissioner  has  at  his  command  a  large  force  of  picked  men. 
There  are  inspectors,  captains,  and  other  officers.  The  soldiers 
of  the  army  are  called  patrolmen.     (Pupils  describe  uniform.) 

A  patrolman  has  many  duties  to  perform.  Here  are  some 
of  these  duties : 


1.  To  enforce  or  carry  out  the  law. 

2.  To  help  in  accident  (first  aid  to  the  injured). 

3.  To  protect  people  and  their  property  from  danger. 

4.  To  direct  strangers. 

5.  To  ring  fire  alarms  and  ambulances. 

To  help  the  busy  policeman,  the  citizen  can  do  a  great  deal. 
It  is  the  citizen's  duty  to 

1.  Keep  gutters  and  sidewalks  clean — of  ice  and  snow  in 
winter,  of  refuse  in  summer. 

2.  Keep  sidewalks  free  of  boxes,  carts,  and  obstructions  of 
any  kind. 

3.  Inform  police  of  crime.  (The  law  punishes  those  who 
know  of  crime  and  do  not  report  to  police.) 

4.  Report  serious  accidents. 

5.  Help  strangers  and  foreigners  to  find  their  way. 

6.  Lead  lost  children  to  nearest  policeman  or  station-house. 

7.  Obey  the  law. 

To  make  the  police  work  easier,  the  city  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  the  districts  into  precincts,  just  as  our  education  de- 
partment has  certain  districts,  each  containing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  schools.  Each  precinct  is  divided  into  sections  of  blocks 
called  "posts."  There  is  a  policeman  for  each  post  in  the  day- 
lime  and  two  at  night. 

The  policeman  while  on  post  duty  is  always  on  the  lookout 
for  signs  of  fire  as  well  as  disorder,  crime,  or  accident. 

There  are  many  special  kinds  of  policemen  who  do  work 
for  which  the  ordinary  patrolman  would  have  no  time.  There 
is  a  Traffic  Squad,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  carriages  and 
wagons  and  other  vehicles  move  through  our  streets  without 
disorder.  Their  uniforms  are  like  those  of  a  regular  patrol- 
man, but  on  the  sleeve  there  is  a  horse's  head  embroidered 
within  a  wheel.    Some  of  these  men  are  mounted  on  horses. 

Cost:    In  1913 — Fire  and  Police  Departments: 

Per  Cent  Pro  Rata 

Total.  of  Budget.  Cost. 

$31,165,682.76  16.367  $5.80 

Eighth  Week. 

Street  Cleaning  Department. 

Purpose  :  To  clean  the  streets  and  highways  of  all  refuse, 
the  putrefaction  of  which  would  militate  against  the  good 
health  of  the  city. 

Organization  and  History:  With  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation, it  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  maintain 
cleanness  of  streets  and  thoroughfares.  Every  large  city  takes 
pride  in  the  appearance  of  its  streets  and  the  city  government 
encourages  this  pardonable  elation.  In  the  early  days  of  New 
Amsterdam  the  matter  of  streets  was  of  secondary  importance. 
The  settlers  were  settled  upon  a  sparsely  populated  territory 
and  the  matter  of  disposing  of  refuse  did  not  assume  any  im- 
portance. Street  cleaning  did  become  a  matter  of  legislation 
about  1780,  when  a  law  was  passed  calling  upon  every  citizen 
to  keep  clean  that  portion  of  the  street  in  front  of  his  residence 
and  the  surveyor  was  instructed  to  "cause  all  stramonium  and 
other  poisonous  weeds  rooted  up  within  the  city."     In  time  a 
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city  inspector  was  appointed  to  supervise  the  cleaning  of  the 
streets.  His  duties  were  absorbed  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
The  present  bureau  assumed  control  late  in  this  century. 

The  Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning  has  full  control  of 
the  employees  engaged  in  keeping  our  streets  clean.  He  only 
takes  charge  of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  The  Bronx  and 
Brooklyn.  Who  takes  care  of  the  streets  in  Queens  and  Rich- 
mond ?  He  has  the  gigantic  task  of  disposing  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  rubbish,  garbage  and  ashes. 

There  are  over  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  paved  streets  in 
the  five  boroughs.  For  cleaning  purposes  they  are  divided  into 
districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  superintendent.  Each  sweeper  is 
assigned  to  a  particular  portion  of  a  street,  so  that  inspection  is 
thorough  and  negligence  brought  home  unmistakably  to  the 
oflFending  sweeper.  Have  you  watched  the  new  sweep?  De- 
scribe their  method  and  mode  of  collecting  refuse. 

In  winter  the  task  of  cleaning  streets  is  assigned  to  private 
parties,  who  contract  to  remove  the  snow  at  a  certain  sum  per 
cubic  foot.     (Estimate  the  cost  of  a  block  of  snow.) 

What  signs  do  you  find  in  the  hallways  of  your  homes  rela- 
tive to  the  garbage  ?  All  this  waste  is  sorted  out.  It  is  carted 
away  to  receiving  stations,  where  parts  are  burned  and  the  oil 
drained  off.  Papers  and  rags  go  to  paper  manufacturers.  The 
ashes  are  used  to  reclaim  marshy  or  submerged  land.  Riker's 
Island,  lying  in  the  East  River,  between  Long  Island  City  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Bronx  River,  was  formed  in  this  manner  and 
the  land  thus  far  reclaimed  is  worth  six  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  The  garbage,  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen,  is 
carted  ofif  to  department  dumps,  loaded  upon  scows  and  towed 
to  Barren  Island.  The  cans,  bottles  and  bones  are  picked  out 
and  sold.  Deep  tanks  called  digesters,  heated  by  steam,  con- 
vert the  garbage  proper  into  an  oily  substance  and  is  used  in 
soap  and  the  making  of  perfumery.  The  refuse  is  dried,  sifted 
and  sold  as  fertilizer. 

Cost:  Streets,  Highways  and  Bridges  (care  and  main- 
tenance), 1913,  $5,347,918.55;  per  cent,  on  budget,  2.809;  per 
capita  cost,  $1.00. 

Ninth   Week. 

(1)    Judicial  Department. 

Purpose:  To  safeguard  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizens. 

Organization  :  ( 1 )  The  Law  Department  of  the  City  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  Counsel.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  Mayor. 

(a)  The  Department  has  charge  of  legal  proceedings  inci- 
dent to  the  opening,  widening,  altering  and  closing  of  streets. 

(b)  A  new  division  has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  into  the  validity  of  titles  to  land  ceded  to  the  city. 

(c)  This  office  also  conducts  condemnation  proceedings 
for  other  than  street  opening  purposes,  such  as  parks,  docks, 
bridge  approaches,  rapid  transit  sites,  sites  for  schools,  libra- 
ries, fire  houses,  pumping  stations,  water  supply,  and  for  all 
other  public  purposes. 

(d)  This  department  also  prepares  all  leases,  deeds,  con- 
tracts, bonds  and  other  legal  paper  of  the  city. 

(e)  A  special  division  takes  care  of  civil  service  cases, 
mandamus  proceedings,  actions  for  damages  to  property,  ac- 


tions for  wages  and  salary,  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  or  for 
services  rendered,  suits  to  foreclose  liens  and  mortgages,  ad- 
miralty cases,  injunction  suits,  taxpayers'  actions,  real  prop- 
erty actions  and  all  other  cases  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  divisions. 

(/)  A  Bureau  of  Penalties  assumes  charge  of  all  actions 
and  proceedings  to  enforce  corporation  ordinances,  all  penalty 
proceedings,  instituted  by  the  Departments  of  Charities,  Fire 
and  Health  Departments. 

(g)  An  assistant  is  assigned  to  Albany.  His  duty  is  to 
protect  the  city  in  matters  of  legislation.  The  assistant  appears 
before  the  various  committees  and  opposes  all  obnoxious  legis- 
lation. 

(2)    Children's  Court. 

(a)  Its  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  children  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age.  No  child  may  be  taken  to  a  police  station.  The 
Children's  Court  when  in  session  or  any  society  organized  to 
help  such  courts  may  receive  such  a  child.  The  hearing  may 
not  be  conducted  in  the  same  building  in  which  adult  cases  are 
being  tried. 

(b)  The  presiding  judge  considers  a  child  brought  before 
him  not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  one  in  need  of  the  State's  pro- 
tection and  guidance. 

(c)  A  convicted  child  may  be  placed  on  probation  for  a 
term  determined  by  the  judge.  Probation  may  extend  beyond 
the  sixteenth  year. 

(3)    City  Magistrate's  Courts. 

(a)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Magistrates'  Courts  is  that  of 
police  courts  within  the  meaning  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure and  the  penal  law.  They  try  cases  properly  under  the 
control  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions.  Such  cases  are  viola- 
tions of  the  motor  vehicle  law,  first  offense,  and  violations  of 
the  law  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

Tenth   Week. 

(4)  Domestic  Relations  Courts: 

(a)  Established  in  1910. 

(b)  Jurisdiction  over  the  trial,  examination  and  arraign- 
ment of  persons  compelled  by  law  to  support  relatives  and 
charged  with  the  non-support  or  abandonment  of  wives  or  poor 
relatives. 

(c)  The  Superintendent  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  co-operates 
with  them. 

(d)  There  are  two  courts,  one  in  Manhattan  and  one  in 
Brooklyn. 

(e)  A  City  Magistrate  presides  over  them. 

(5)  Night  Courts: 

(a)  There  are  two  of  these  courts,  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women. 

(b)  Those   arrested   after   the   closing   hours   of   the   Day 

(c)  A  City  Magistrate  presides  over  them. 
Courts  are  thus  afforded  a  speedy  hearing. 

(c)  Those  innocent  are  spared  the  annoyance  of  staying 
in  jail  over  night. 

(6)  Probation  Officers : 

(a)  They  are  confidential  ofiicers  of  the  Justices  and  Mag- 
istrates. 

(b)  Their  duty  is  to  inquire  into  the  antecedents,  character 
and  offense  of  any  person  arrested  for  a  crime. 
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(c)  During  the  period  of  probation,  the  child  or  adult  is 
required  to  report  to  the  Probation  Officer  at  stated  periods. 

(d)  In  case  of  relapse  of  such  a  person  the  probation  may 
be  revoked. 

(7)  City  Marshals : 

(a)  City  Marshals  serve  court  processes.  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

(b)  They  exercise  nearly  all  functions  of  a  Deputy  Sheriff. 

(c)  They  are  engaged  in  executing  dispossess  warrants,  in 
executing  Municipal  Court  judgments  and  in  preparing  affi- 
davits of  attempted  service. 

(8)  Coroners : 

(a)  Elected  by  the  people.  They  investigate  all  unusual, 
accidental  or  suspicious  deaths.  They  take  ante-mortem  state- 
ments.   They  hold  inquests  to  determine  the  cause  of  death. 

(b)  They  act  in  the  capacity  of  Magistrate  when,  upon 
examination  of  persons  arrested  for  homicide,  they  decide 
whether  to  hold  them  with  or  without  bail  to  await  the  result 
of  the  inquest. 

(9)  Courts  of  Record: 

(a)  City  Court.  This  Court  is  only  found  in  the  County 
of  New  York. 

(b)  Its  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  civil  cases  instituted  for 
the  recovery  of  property  or  damages  to  the  extent  of  $2,000. 

(c)  It  is  composed  of  seven  Justices  elected  for  ten  years. 

(d)  The  Court  of  General  Sessions  is  a  criminal  court  with 
a  jurisdiction  extending  to  cases  punishable  with  life  imprison- 
ment or  death. 

(e)  In  this  respect,  its  powers  exceed  those  conferred  upon 
County  Courts. 

( 10)   Courts  Not  of  Record : 

I.  Courts  of  Inferior  Civil  Jurisdiction : 

(a)  Municipal  Courts;  their  jurisdiction  extends  to  civil 
actions  involvmg  sums  of  less  than  $500. 

(b)  The  Justices  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  their  re- 
spective districts  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 

II.  Courts  of  Inferior  Criminal  Jurisdiction  : 

(a)  There  are  two  such  courts:  the  Courts  of  Special  Ses- 
sions and  Magistrates'  Courts. 

(b)  The  Court  of  Special  Sessions  is  composed  of  a  Chief 
Justice  and  14  Associate  Justices  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  a 
term  of  ten  years. 

(b)  Hear  and  determine  all  charges  of  misdemeanor  com- 
mitted in  the  city,  excepting  libel. 

(c)  They  possess  all  powers  conferred  upon  City  Magis- 
trates. 

Cost: 

Budget  of  1913,  $8,860,820.03;  per  cent,  on  total  budget, 
■4.634:  per  capita  cost,  $.165. 

GRADE    8B 

Fourth  Week —  ( Continued. ) 
State  Constitution  declares  that: 

(1)  All  men  have  right  of  enjoying  and  defending  life 
and  liberty,  of  acquiring  and  protecting  property  and  repu- 
tation. 


(2)  Worship  God  in  their  own  way. 

(3)  Trial  by  jury  right  inviolate. 

(4)  Printing  press  free;  each  responsible  for  abuse  of 
privilege. 

(5)  People  secure  as  persons  against  unreasonable 
searches. 

(6)  Accused  has  right  to  be  heard  speedy  trial  and  to 
procure  presence  of  friendly  witnesses. 

(7)  No  person  is  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
himself. 

(8)  All  courts  open  and  every  man  shall  have  justice  with- 
out sale,  denial  or  delay. 

(9)  No  excessive  bail. 

( 10)  Habeas  Corpus  writ  not  suspended. 

(11)  No  imprisonment  for  debt  except  in  case  of  fraud. 

(12)  Citizens  have  right  to  peaceably  assemble. 

(13)  Military  in  strict  subordination  to  civil  power. 

(14)  No  soldier  quartered  in  time  of  peace  without 
consent. 

Civil  Liberty :     Civil  liberty  is  libertv  under  law. 
(1)   The  Great  Charter.    King  John— 1215   A.   D.     Runny- 
mede,   near  London. 
The  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  Petition  of  Rights. 
The  Magna  Charta. 
Preamble — sixty-three  clauses  : 

(1)  "Common  pleas  shall  not  follow  the  King's  court,  but 
shall  be  held  in  some  certain  place." 

(2)  "A  freeman  shall  be  fined  for  a  small  offense  after 
the  manner  of  the  offense ;  for  a  great  crime  after  the  heinous- 
ness  of  it." 

(3)  "No  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed,  except  by  com- 
mon council  of  people." 

(4)  Due  process  of  law  and  jury. 

(5)  "To  none  shall  we  sell,  to  none  shall  we  deny  or  dela> 
right  or  justice."   Habeas  corpus. 

(6)  "City  of  London  shall  have  all  its  ancient  liberties  and 
free  customs,  and  so  of  all  cities,  boroughs  and  towns." 

II.  Petition  of  Rights:  Charles  I.,  1628.  Const.  Law.  The 
petition  prays:  "That  commissions  by  martial  law  be  revoked 
and  annulled."    New  particulars : 

(1)  Forbade  quartering  of  troops   upon  private   citizens. 

(2)  Put  an  end  to  trial  of  private  citizens  by  military 
courts. 

III.  Bill  of  Rights:    Charles  II.  and  James  II.— 1689. 

Federal  Constitution. 

(1)  Due  Process  of  Law:  (a)  Court  of  law  to  try  his 
case,    (b)   Proceedings  regular. 

(2)  Equal  protection  of  laws. 

(3)  Protection  on  high  seas  and  in  foreign  countries. 

(4)  State  Citizenship:  Right  to  become  State  citizen  by 
bonafide  residence. 
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Spalding  Playgrounds 


t^l^y^ 


IS  IT    '^13'  3  majoritA'  of   the  world's  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  Spalding  All-Steel  Apparatus 

5  IT    that  a  demand  created  ten  years  back  grows 
greater  in  proportion  with  each  new  year  s  need 

5  ir    that  the  Spalding  Reputation  for  Qyality 
retcuns  its  position  of  eminence  —  unapproached      ff 


? 


SAT  1 S  F  A  C  T 1 0  N    begets  confidence  —  confidence  begets  buoinesi. 
Quantity  producTtion  lowers  manufacturing  costs,  and  the  fine^  plant 
of  its  kind  in   the   world   reduces   Spalding    manufacture  to  a  science. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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Fifth  Week — The  Constitution. 
The  Preamble  or  the  Enacting  Clause: 

(1)  "We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  (a)  People 
are  recognized  as  the  true  source  of  power — the  sovereign, 
(b)  The  Constitution  is  different  in  nature  from  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  (c)  Not  a  compact  between  States,  but  one 
people  acting  as  a  unit,  (d)  Ours  is  a  nation,  not  a  mere 
confederacy. 

(2)  "In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union" :  (a)  This 
union  was  to  be  more  perfect  than  the  one  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  (b)  The  sovereignty  is  given  by  this  in- 
strument to  the  general  government. 

(3)  "Established  Justice":  (a)  Under  Articles  of  Con- 
federation there  was  no  national  judiciary,  (b)  State  courts 
often  discriminated  against  citizens  of  other  States  and 
against  foreigners. 

(4)  "Insure  Domestic  Tranquility":  (a)  Under  confed- 
eration each  State  tried  to  better  its  condition  at  the  expense 
of  its  neighbor,  (b)  Disputes  about  boundaries  kept  States 
at  loggerheads,  (c)  To  insure  peace  the  National  Govern- 
ment was  given  power  to  put  down  insurrections  in  the  States. 

(5)  "Provide  for  the  Common  Defense":  (a)  The  United 
States  could  defend  the  country  better  than  the  several  States 
acting  separately,  (b)  The  general  government  was  empow- 
ered to  raise  an  army  and  navy  "competent  to  inspire  confi- 
dence at  home  and  respect  abroad." 

(6)  "Promote  the  General  Welfare":  (a)  Includes  all 
duties  denominated  "optional"  or  "Ministrant."  (b)  Covers  all 
things  a  government  may  do  for  the  good  of  the  people,  (c)  It 
covers  such  acts  as:  (1)  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  (2)  endow- 
ment of  agricultural  colleges,  (3)  granting  of  patents,  (4)  reg- 
ulating railroad  rates,  (5)  establishment  of  postoffices. 

(7)  "And  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  (a)  Liberty  had  been  won.  The 
problem  was  how  to  render  it  secure  for  all  times,  (b)  This 
security  was  found  by  granting  the  federal  government  all 
power  necessary  for  national  sovereignty  and  independence, 
and  by  guaranteeing  to  the  States  all  power  necessary  for  local 
government. 

Sixth  Week — The  Executive. 

The  President: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  foremost  ruler 
of  the  world. 

(1)  Presidency  carries  with  it  a  vast  responsibility. 

(2)  He  takes  an  important  part  in  framing  the  laws  of 
the  land:  (a)  Annual  message,  (b)  Control  majority,  (c) 
Through  Secretary  of  Treasury,  tells  Congress  how  much 
money  will  be  needed  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(3)  Responsible  for  all  official  acts  of  members  of  his 
Cabinet. 

(4)  Appoints  all  the  administrative  officers. 

(5)  Supervises  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  ap- 
propriated by  Congress. 

(6)  Prior  to  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
his  legislative  influence  amounted  to  fourteen  Senators  and 
sixty-five  Representatives,  for  that  many  in  addition  to  a  n^- 
jonty  were  necessarj'  to  override  a  veto. 


(7)  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy :  Can 
handle  it  as  he  sees  fit,  subject  to  appropriation  strictures  of 
Congress. 

(8)  His  person  is  inviolable  during  his  term  of  office.  The 
only  remedy  is  the  cumbersome,  slow-moving  impeachment. 

(9)  Judiciary  never  hampers  his  discretionary  powers. 

(10)  A  presidential  inauguration  is  one  of  the  finest  gov- 
ernmental spectacles  in  the  world. 

(11)  A  presidential  message  sometimes  ennunciates  a 
principle  that  becomes  as  potent  as  a  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.    The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Seventh  Week — The  Cabinet 

I.  Secretary  of  State: 

(1)  Transacts  the  diplomatic  business  of  the  country. 

(2)  The  Consular  Service:  "America's  lookouts  on  the 
watchtowers  of  international  trade."  Continually  finding  out 
commercial  opportunities:  (a)  Keep  a  list  of  citizens  resid- 
ing abroad,  (b)  Then  offices  are  post  offices  for  travelling 
Americans,  (c)  Take  care  of  sailors  and  stranded  Americans 
unable  to  leave  for  the  United  States  on  account  of  war. 

(3)  Under  direction  of  President,  negotiates  all  treaties, 
attends  to  all  matters  of  extradition. 

(4)  Has  charge  of  publication  and  distribution  of  the  laws 
of  Congress.  Promulgates  amendments  and  proclaims  the 
admission  of  new  States. 

(5)  It  is  a  medium  of  correspondence  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Governors  of  the  several  states. 

II.  The  Treasury: 

(1)  Collects  all  taxes  levied  by  the  National  Government. 
Expends  the  money  upon  the  order  of  Congress. 

(2)  Has  direct  control  of  the  Currency.  It  mints  coin, 
prints  paper  money,  postage  and  revenue  stamps,  and  watches 
for  counterfeiters. 

(3)  Money  scrupulously  accounted:  Out  of  the  million 
or  more  dollars  of  paper  money  printed  every  working  day, 
only  one  piece  went  astray  in  fifteen  years. 

(4)  One-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  going  out 
never  gets  back.  The  Treasury  is  the  gainer  by  it.  Average 
life  of  paper  money  is  three  years. 

(5)  Government  makes  a  profit  on  all  coins  except  those 
of  gold. 

(6)  Charge  of  Customs  and  smuggling. 

(7)  Banking  system  under  its  control. 

(8)  The  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  charge  of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  public 
buildings,  authorized  by  Congress. 

III.  Army  and  Navy : 

(1)  Regular  Army  and  Militia  are  maintained  at  about 
half  war  strength. 

(2)  Army  medical  officers  taught  us  that  yellow  fever  is 
transmitted  by  the  mosquito 

(3)  In  team  and  in  individual  marksmanship  the  soldier 
and  sailor  has  captured  every  international  trophy. 

(4)  Pension  systems  greater  than  those  of  all  other  nations 
of  the  earth  combined. 

(5)  War  Department  has  charge  of  military  parks  and 
cemeteries. 

{Continued  on  page  101.) 
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New  Victor  for  the  Schools 

An  improved  type  of  the  special 
School  Victor,  embodying  important 
new  features  suggested  through  its 
use  in  the  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

The  turntable  is  higher,  as  in  the 
Victrola  types,  making-  it  more  accessible 
and  easier  to  put  on  and  take  off  the 
record. 

The  lid  has  a  patent  hinge  and  can  be 
quickly  removed  and  hung  on  the  back  of 
the  instrument,  so  the  horn  can  be  swung 
in  any  direction. 

The  shelf  is  hinged  and  can  be  raised, 
making  room  for  the  horn  under  the  in- 
strument when  not  in  use,  safe  and  secure 
from  dangfer. 

The  Victor  is  now  in  actual  daily 
use  in  the  schools  of  more  than  1800 
cities.  With  this 
improved  Victor 
meeting  the 
requirements  of 
school  use  better 
than  ever  before, 
it  will  be  rapidly 
adopted  by  hun- 
dreds of  schools  and  cities  everywhere. 

Why  not  see  about  a  Victor  for 
your  school  right  now?  Any  Victor 
dealer  will  gladly  send  the  special 
school  Victor  to  your  school  for  a 
thorough  trial — or  write  to  us  and 
we  will  arrange  it  for  you. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV— Type  A,  $67.50 
special  quotation  to  schools  only 


Victor  XXV— Type  A 
closed 


With  horn  placed  under  inslru 
mcnt  safe  and  secure  from  danger, 
and  with  cabinet  locked  to  protect 
from  dust  and  promiscuous  use  by 
irresponsible  people. 


[^ 
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LEADING  ARCHITECTS  NOW  SPECIFY 


The  TUEC 


Stationary 
Cleaner 


FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


C  They  do  this  because  investigation,  demonstration  and  actual  use  in  thousands  of  build- 
ings has  proven  the  superiority  of  the  Tuec. 

C  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Tuec  moves  the  largest  volume  of  air  of  any  machine,  and 
that  it  therefore  does  all  the  cleaning  of  a  school  building  more  satisfactorily  and  in  less  time 
than  any  other  system. 

C  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Tuec  needs  no  expert  care  or  attention,  and  that  it  therefore  is 
more  dependable  and  easier  to  operate  than  any  other  system. 

C  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Tuec  is  less  expensive  to  install  and  operate,  and  that  it  there- 
fore is  a  real  economy  in  any  building. 

C  The  supremacy  of  the  Tuec  Stationary  Cleaner  has  been  demonstrated  by  overwhelming 
evidence.    In  competitive  tests  the  Tuec  has  won  the  first  place  on  every  point. 

C  Your  building  can  have  a  Tuec  even  if  already  completed.  The  Tuec  can  be  installed  any- 
where and  in  any  building. 


The  TUEC  Machine 


Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  and  complete 
details  of  Tuec  installation  for  school  buildings. 

The  United   Electric   Co. 

42  Hurford  Street 
CANTON,  -  OHIO 

Tuec  Companies  in  all  large  cities 


"Sais. 

"^Ip^ 

& 

The  TUEC 

School  Tool 

^ 

^^ 
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(6)  Twentj-eight  years  ago  this  nation  did  not  have  a 
single  armored  sea-going  warship.  It  now  leads  in  naval  con- 
struction. In  five  minutes  the  Connecticut  could  hurl  35,OC<) 
pounds  of  steel  against  a  hostile  fleet,  whereas  the  Oregon, 
the  pride  of  Dewey's  fleet,  landed  only  790  pounds. 

(7)  Navy  uses  smokeless  powder  for  all  its  guns. 

(8)  Navy  Department  is  the  world's  greatest  user  of 
wireless. 

IV.  Postoffice  Department : 

( 1  )   The  largest  postal  institution  in  the  world. 

(2)  Handles  more  than  800,000  letters  every  hour  of  the 
twenty-four. 

(3)  Rapid  growth:  In  1837  the  average  citizen  spent  $.32 
a  year  for  postage.     Now  he  averages  $2.29. 

(4)  The  Railway  Postal  Service  is  the  backbone  of  our 
system. 

(5)  Rural  Free  Delivery  Service  costs  nearly  $43,000,000 
a  year  and  does  not  bring  in  a  fourth  of  it. 

(6)  Parcels  Post  is  fast  supplanting  the  express  com- 
panies. 

Eighth  Week   {Continued). 

V.  Department  of  the  Interior  : 

(1)  A  collection  of  unrelated  bureaus  too  small  as  yet  to 
l)c  dignified  as  separate  departments. 

(2)  General  Land  Office:  It  distributes  land  to  home- 
steaders. Has  charge  of  national  monuments,  forest-reserve 
work  and  power-site  reserves. 

(3)  The  Pension  Office:  Total  amount  paid  out  in  pen- 
sions in  1911  was  $4,000,000,000. 

(4)  The  liureau  of  Education.  Sends  experts  to  study 
methods  that  should  be  given  wide  publicity.  Also  has  charge 
of  the  reindeer  herds  of  Alaska. 

(5)  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs:  Has  charge  of  In- 
dians, their  lands,  moneys,  school  and  purchase  of  supplies. 

(6)  Reclamation  Service:  The  government  builds  irriga- 
tion plants  that  are  fast  reclaiming  the  arid  spots  of  our  land. 

( 7)  Colorado  has  been  successful  with  irrigation.  Hu' 
value  of  its  wheat  crop  is  $18.65  per  acre  as  compared  with 
$12.19  in  Wisconsin,  $11.22  in  Illinois.  $9  in  Minnesota  and 
$8.45  in  Kansas. 

(8)  The  Patent  Office:  Inventions  have  made  this  coun- 
try. It  cost  $4.95  an  acre  to  cut  wheat  with  the  old-time  sickle. 
Now  it  costs  $2.60  an  acre  with  the  grain  cradle,  and  the  big 
harvester  threshers  have  lowered  it  to  $.50  an  acre.  The  old- 
fashioned  cobbler  took  two  days  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes.  To- 
day a  pair  of  shoes  can  be  made  in  twenty  minutes  and  sixty 
operatives  and  forty-five  machines  help  in  the  operation. 

(9)  The  Geological  Survey:  It  gathers  information  use- 
ful to  the  miner,  the  builder,  the  railroader,  the  irrigationist, 
the  drainer  of  swnmp  lanrl  and  the  digger  of  deep  waterways. 

\T.     Department  of  Agriculture. 

(1)  This  department  has  helped  farming  prodigiously. 

(2)  A  farmer  who  heeds  the  advice  of  its  agents  can  get 
an  average  of  25  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  .acre,  60  bushels  of 
corn  and  a  bale  and  a  quarter  of  cotton. 

(3)  It  is  expanding  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  country. 

{Continued  on  page  103.) 


HAVE    YOU    MADE    YOUR 
REQUISITION    FOR    MAPS? 


THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

ADOPTED   FROM    OUR   LINE— FOR 

DAY  AND  EVENING  HIGH  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


FOUR  Series  of  Political  Wall  Maps 
THREE  Series  of  Physical  Wall  Maps 
TWO  Series  of  Historical  Wall  Maps 
Two  Commercial  Geography  Wall  Maps 
Twelve  and  Eighteen  inch  Johnston  Globes 
An  Historical  Atlas 


(A  collection  com- 
prising maps  from 
the  cheapest  that 
are  GOOD  to  the 
best  that  are 
made.) 


If   you   have    not   received    our   itemized   card    list   of   maps 
adopted,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  your  request  for  a  copy. 

A.   J.    NYSTROM    &  CO. 

U.  S.  Agents  for  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston's 
Maps,      Globes,      Charts      and      Atlases. 

Miss  M.   B.   O'Reilly — Representative   in   New   York   City, 
can  be  reached  at  the 

Permanent  Educational  Exhibit  Co. 

Educational   Building,   2   West    13th    Street,   where   our   sam- 
ples are  on  display. 
Telephone— Chelsea  866. 


Geography  by  Grades 

No.   Grade  Title  Price 

7815  4A     Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis),  New 

York  City,  The  Earth   $0.40 

7816  4A     Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis),  New 

York  City,  The  Earth,  with  folder  maps      .      .44 

7817  4B     Geography  by  Grades   (Miller  &  Davis),  The 

Earth,  The  Continents   40 

7818  4B     Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis),  The 

Earth,    The    Continents,    with    folder    maps     .44 

1780a  5A     Niver's  Geography  North  America,  U.  S 36 

1780b  SB     Niver's  Geography  United  States 36 

6719  6A     Niver  &  Farrell's  Geography  by  Grades,  Can- 

ada,  Spanish-America    44 

6720  6B     Niver     &     Farrell's     Geography     by     Grades, 

Europe    44 

6721  7A     Niver     &     Farrell's     Geography    by     Grades. 

North  America,  United  States  and  its  De- 
pendencies     48 

6722  7B     Niver  &  Farrell's  Geography  by  Grades,  Asia, 

Africa,  Australia  and  Oceanica 48 


Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge 

Represented  by  Mr.  George  C.  Field 
30  Irving  Place  New  York 
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Two  New  Books  You  Should  Order 


Practical   Homemaking 

BY 
Mabel  Hyde  Kittredge 

Chairman  of  the  School  Lunch  Committee  of  Man- 
hattan. President  of  the  Association  of  Practical 
Housekeeping  Centers  of  Nezv  York  City. 


List  No.  7274. 


Grades  6B,  7,  8. 


Price  $.48. 


This  book  takes  up  not  only  cooking  but  all  other 
sides  of  home  work.  Household  tasks  are  shown  to  be 
as  interesting  and  scientific  as  work  in  an)'  other  sub- 
ject. The  book  can  be  used  in  the  domestic  science  de- 
partment, in  a  model  flat,  or  as  a  supplementary  reader. 


Stories  of  Useful  Inventions 

BY 

S.  E.  Forman,  Ph.  D. 

Author  of  History  of  the  United  States  List  No. 
6009,  Advanced  Civics  List  No.  4690,  American  Re- 
public List  No.  4691,  and  Advanced  American  History 
List  No.  4639. 


List  No.  7153. 


Grade  7A. 


Price  $.48. 


Much  emphasis  in  7A  is  laid  upon  Inventions  and 
Discoveries.  This  book  was  used  as  a  basis  in  prepar- 
ing that  part  of  the  syllabus.  It  is  the  only  book  that 
gives  a  complete  presentation  of  this  subject. 


Write  for  particulars  regarding  these  and  other  new  titles  on  the  New  York  City  List. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


UNION  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


|F  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  and 

*       combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  specially  for  the  Public  School 
Courses. 


Devoe  School  Water  Color  Box  118 

No.    118,   8  half-pans,   Crimson,    Gamboge,   New   Blue,   New 
Green,  Orange,  Violet,  Warm  Gray,  Cold  Gray,  No.  7  Brush. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  School  Art  Work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 


%    NKW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


ONE  DOLLAR  BUYS 

Teachers 
Monographs 


The  Progressive  Teacher's   Daily 
Guide  and  Mentor. 

THE  MAXIMUM  OF  VALUE 
THE  MINIMUM  OF  PRICE 

EIGHT  MONTHLY  TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS 
ONE  DOLLAR 
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Catablished   18 


UNNECESSARY  WASTE  OF  PUBLIC  PROPERTY 

—IS  AS- 
INDEFENSIBLE   AS   HOUSEHOLD   WASTE 

YOU  OBTAIN  TWICE  THE  SERVICE   FROM    TEXTBOOKS   THAT   ARE 

PROTECTED    WITH    A 

HOLDEN   BOOK  COVER 

THAT  YOU  DO  WITHOUT  THEM 
THE  TAXPAYERS  PROFIT  BY  THIS  SAVING 


Reduce  Your  Annual  Outlay  for  Textbooks  i  by  increasing  the  lives  of  your  Books 
2  to  3  years.  The  HOLDEN  UNFINISHED  LEATHERETTE  BOOK  COVER  is  a 
strictly  one  piece  adjustable  cover,  made  of  pure  fibres  of  the  greatest  tensile 
strength,  scientifically  rendered  Waterproof  and  Germproof,  and  Guaranteed  to 
last  a  full  School  Year. 
It  acts  as  a  secondary  Binding  in  reinforcing  the  Books  in  their  Weakest  Parts. 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  Miles  C.  Holden.  Pre«ident 


(4;  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry:  It  ransacks  the  world  for 
new  crops  for  the  American  agriculturists.  It  introduced 
dates  from  Egypt,  millet  from  Siberia,  peaches  from  China. 

(5)  Bureau  of  Soils.     It  classifies  and  investigates  soils. 

(6)  The  department  maintains  about  60  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations. 

(7)  Bureau  of  Good  Roads:  Teaches  the  farmer  all  about 
road  building  and  road  conservation. 

(8)  The  Weather  Bureau:  The  United  States  has  devel- 
oped the  science  of  Metereology  to  a  satisfactory  degree. 


NOTES   AND   COMMENTS 

SHORTHAND   SYSTEMS   USED   IN   THE   LONDON 
PARLIAMENTARY    PRESS    GALLERY 

Mr.  John  Lanyon,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Cen- 
tral News  Agency  of  London,  has  recently  compiled  a  new 
census  in  regard  to  the  systems  of  shorthand  used  in  the  Lon- 
don Parliamentary  Press  Gallery,  which  shows  an  overwhelm- 
ing predominance  of  Isaac  Pitman  writers.  Mr.  Lanyon  in 
concluding  his  article  says :  "Perhaps  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  Parliamentary  reporting  has  there  been  such  a  call  for 
accurate  reporting  as  there  is  today;  and  ne\cr  before  have 
shorthand  writers  in  the  Gallery  been  more  capable  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time." 

The  returns  shown  from  the  investigation  are  as  follows : 
Isaac  Pitman        Taylor        Gurney        Sloan-Duployan 
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A    READING    ITEM 

At  school  a  dictionary  is  considered  an  essential  and  is  al- 
ways at  hand.  For  best  results  in  home-work  it  should  be 
equally  accessible  at  home.  There  is  no  surer  test  of  one's  in- 
telligence than  the  ability  to  express  what  one  knows  clearly, 
forcefully  and  with  some  degree  of  elegance.  The  mastery 
cf  English  is  essential  to  him  who  would  be  the  leader  among 
his  fellows,  or  their  most  helpful  servant. 

The  New  International  (G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.),  is  really  an  all-knowing  special  teacher  whose  services 
are  always  available.  See  display  advertisement  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 


RATES   FOR   ADVERTISING 

Teachers   Monographs 

The  National  Journal  of  the  Public 
Schools 


READ    BY    SO.OOO    TEACHERS 


One  Page,  preferred  position,  $100 
One  Page,  -  -  -  -  75 
Half  Page,  -  -  -  -  50 
Quarter  Page,  -        -        -       30 

A  Discount  Allowed  for  Tim*  Contract*. 
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'M  Welsbach 

This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  teen 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  is 
no*  in  operation  in  a  great  many  schools  throughout 
all'  the  Boroughs  of   the  City  of  New  York. 

^hrow»   the    Ught 

DOWN 

AVhere    You    Want  It 

SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED 
ORNAMENTAL  ECONOMICAL 


REFLEX 
LIGHT 


Get  the  Genuine 


Latest  Improvement  in 
Gas    Lighting 


Write  for    fllastrat^d  Booklet 


WELSBACH  GAS  LAMP  CO. 

392  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


[y///y/V/y/////y/V///y/yy////^^^^ 


Will  Pay  You  $10.00 

Investigate  the  T.  C.  U. 

Teachers  can  save  $10.00  by  enrolling  in  the 
T.  C.  U.  This  National  Organization  of  Teachers 
is  the  only  company  of  its  kind  which  does  not 
charge  teachers  $10.00  or  more  a  year  for  agents' 
commissions.  The  T.  C.  U.  secures  its  members  by 
advertising  and  mail  and  is  therefore  able  to  give 
20%  more  protection  for  a  40%  less  premium  than 
agency  companies  charge. 

It  costs  only  $15.00  a  year — less  than  a  street  car 
fare  a  day  (4  l/9c.) — to  secure  a  policy  which  will 
pay  you  $50.00  a  month  when  you  are  disabled  by 
■sickness,  accident  or  quarantine;  $100.00  a  month 
when  you  are  injured  in  a  street  car,  elevator,  rail- 
road, or  boat  wreck;  and  there  are  numerous  other 
benefits. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars today. 

TEACHERS  CASUALTY  UNDERWRITERS 

DEPT.   M,   LINCOLN,   NEBR. 


THE    SUPREME    AUTHORITY 

WEBSTER'S 

New  International  Dictionary  6934 

SALIENT    FEATURES 

400.000  Vocabulary  Terms.  Thousands  of  other  References. 
Hundreds  of  New  Words  not  given  in  any  other  dictionary. 
\ew    Gazetteer    having  nearly  30,000  Subjects. 

12,000  Biographical   Entries. 

6,000  Illustrations.  2700  Pages. 
Colored  Plates  and  En- 
gravings. 

100  Valuable  Tables  of  Coins, 
Weights,  Religious  Sects,  etc. 

The  only  Dictionary  with  the 
new  divided  page. 

The  type  matter  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  15-volume  en- 
cyclopedia. 

Synonyms  more  fully,  clearly, 
and  carefully  discriminated 
than  ever  before  in  an  Eng- 
lish dictionary. 

Capitalization  of  Proper  Names 
clearly  indicated. 

The  Latest  Production  of  pub- 
lishers who  for  over  70  years 
have  studied  and  labored  to 
make  tr.e  Best  so  that  their 
customers  may 

GET  THE   BEST 
G.  &  C.    MERRIAM    CO.,    Springfield,  Mass. 


Recular  ami  India-Paper  Editions. 

David  Starr  Jordan.  T'rcs,  of  the 
\;ili<m:il  Eiiiuatiuii  Association 
;ni(l  ct'  I.rlaml  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.. 
hrartily  rdrnniends  the  new 
wutk :  "Am  much  pleased  with 
the  thoroughness.  compactness, 
and  accuracy  of  the  definitions." 
FREE   specimen   pages. 


^y//////x^^vy//y////////^^^^^ 


Cbc  JVLctropoUtan 
Safe  Deposit  Co. 

No.  3  East   14th  Street 

(near  Fifth  Avenue) 

Fire  and  Burglar  Proof  Vaults  for  the 
Storage  of  Silverware,  Publishers' 
Plates,  Manuscripts,  Pictures,  Heir- 
looms, Wearing  Apparel,  Boxes,  Trunks, 
Etc.  Private  Safes  from  $5.00  to 
$200.00  per  year. 

Day   and   Night   Watchmen. 
Time    Locks. 

Burglar  Alarm  System. 

Get  our  estimate.  We  will  positively 
save  you  money. 

METROPOLITAN    SAFE    DEPOSIT 

CO. 


th 
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Ceacbers  JVIonograpbs 

plans  and  Details  of  6rade  dorh 

A  Forum  for  the  Discussion  of  the  Present  Needs  of  the  Pubuc  Schools. 


Volume  18. 


DECEMBER  1914. 


No.  3. 


BLACKBOARD  BORDERS  FOR  THE  FIRST  THREE  YEARS 


Blackboards  are  placed  in  the  schoolroom  primarily  to  be 
written  on  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  pupils.  It  is  neither  profit- 
able nor  advisable  to  cover  a  blackboard  with  an  elaborate 
drawing  that  displays  the  artistic  work  of  a  talented  teacher. 
Simple  borders  placed  in  a  space  ten  or  twelve  inches 
wide  can  be  used  effectively.  Pupils  in  the  first  three  years 
cannot  reach  to  write  as  high  as  the  borders  are  placed.  The 
borders  decorate  the  room,  can  be  correlated  with  the  grade 
work,  and  give  unlimited  pleasure  to  the  pupils.  The 
children's    exclamations    of    delight    when    they    see    a    new 


border  on  the  blackboard  will  repay  the  teacher  for  her  labor. 

The  teacher  is  often  at  a  loss  for  a  border  that  is  appro- 
priate for  her  grade.  The  blackboard  stencils  are  known  to  all. 
The  choice  of  subjects  in  these  is  limited,  the  arrangement  of 
figures  cannot  be  varied  very  much,  and  they  take  a  long  time 
to  place  on  the  blackboard.  Then,  too,  the  same  stencil  is  often 
used  by  several  teachers  in  the  same  school  and  the  pupils  and 
teachers  tire  looking  at  it. 

It  is  the  purposes  of  this  article  to  show  how  blackboard 
borders  can  be  simply  made  without  using  a  stencil. 


The  Border  as  it  is  When  Bought. 
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The  following  materials  will  be  found  useful: 

Crepe  paper  borders. 

Paper  napkins. 

Scrap  pictures. 

Colored  paper. 

Drawings  by  the  children. 

Wall  paper. 

Pictures  of  flowers,  birds,  fruit,  animals,  vegetables,  toys. 


etc. 


priate  details  in  colored  chalk,  and  paste  the  figures  where  they 
will  be  efifective.  In  some  classes  the  children  will  be  able  to 
cut  out  the  figures.  They  will  then  have  an  added  interest  in 
the  border. 

A  skillful  teacher  will  be  able  to  arrange  a  border  that  will 
illustrate  some  number  work  of  her  grade.  Colored  paper  cut 
into  fancy  shapes  and  scrap  pictures  can  be  used  in  a  decora- 
tion of  this  kind  as  well  as  other  pictures. 

The  borders  that  are  shown  in  this  article  have  been  chosen 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  nature,  English,  and  number  work 


Cut  out  the  figures,  draw  the  background  and  any  appro-     of  the  first  three  years. 


Aiitutim  Leaf  Border. 

Buy  a  crepe  paper  border  of  autumn  leaves.     Cut  out  the  has  leaves  from  any  part  of  the  border.    The  same  arrangement 

leaves  desired  and  paste  them  in  any  arrangement.     No  back-  need  not  be  repeated.    This  not  only  renders  the  border  easier 

ground  is  necessary.    The  leaves  are  very  brightly  colored  and  to  make,  but  allows  for  a  more  artistic  result.    This  border  may 

add  cheerfulness  to  a  dark  room.    The  arrangement  suggested  be  used  for  any  year. 


Ill  I   niwiainimiiiiiiiMiiiiiMw  lima 
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Chicken  Border. 


Ill 


A  chicken  border  may  be  easily  and  effectively  produced,  is  desired,  it  should  be  drawn  with  brown  chalk.    Cut  out  the 

Buy  a  crepe  paper  border  like  one  illustrated.     Sketch  the  sky  figures  and  paste  them  in  any  position  desired,  after  the  back- 

with  light  blue  chalk  and  the  grass  with  green,  that  is,  make  ground  is  finished.     This  border  is  very  appropriate  for  the 

solid  blue  and  green  masses.    Clouds  may  be  put  in  lightly  with  first  year. 


Border  .as  it  is  When  Bought. 


Snozv  Scene  Border. 


This  is  a  border  suggestive  of  the  season  of  the  year.  The 
horizon  line  and  the  line  indicating  the  hill  may  be  drawn  with 
charcoal,  after  the  white  snow  and  blue  sky  are  sketched. 
Figures  of  children  may  be  obtained  from  postal  cards,  scrap 
pictures,  magazines  or  discarded  picture-books.  Sleds  may  be 
made  from  brown  or  colored  paper  or  oak-tag.  The  first  one 
should  be  used  as  a  stencil.  Some  sleds  may  be  of  one  color  and 
some  of  another.  The  figures  and  sleds  may  be  arranged  in 
white  chalk.    A  fence  is  suggested  but  it  is  not  necessarv.    If  it 


any  way  desired.  Cut  full  length  figures  of  children  across  the 
waist  line  or  as  much  as  necessary'  in  order  to  obtain  children 
in  sitting  position  for  the  sleds.  Pictures  of  children  sitting 
are  not  necessary  if  this  is  done.  If  one  wishes,  trees  may  be 
added  for  a  background.  They  may  be  put  in  with  dark  green 
chalk  or  charcoal.  Snow  may  be  indicated  on  the  trees  with 
white  chalk.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  snow  on  only  half 
the  tree  and  on  the  same  side  of  all  the  trees.  This  is  a  border 
for  any  year. 
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Chicken  Little  Border. 

The  border  that  is  suggested  for  the  chicken  border  may  be  turkey  and  the  fox,  scrap  pictures  or  postal  card  pictures  or 

used  to  illustrate  the  story  of  Chicken  Little.     One  way  is  pictures  from  worn  out  story  books  may  be  used.    The  pictures 

suggested.     A  very  simple  background  of  light  blue  sky  and  should  be  pasted  on  the  blackboard  after  the  sky  and  grass  are 

light  green  grass  is  all  that  is  necessary.    For  the  rooster,  the  sketched  in. 


Indian  Border. 

Cut  wigwams  from  brown  paper  or  oak-tag.    The  first  one  warns  in  any  pleasing  arrangement,  after  the  background  is 

may  be  easily  sketched  and  used  as  a  pattern  or  stencil  for  as  finished.    Suggestions  of  edges  of  lakes  may  be  used  but  they 

many  as  necessary.    Draw  a  sky  of  light  blue,  a  foreground  of  are   not   necessary.     This   border   is   adaptable  to   the   third 

light  green  and  a  background  of  dark  green.    Paste  the  wig-  year. 
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Cut  ships  from  white  or  colored  paper.  If  desired  the  hulls 
may  be  cut  from  brown  paper  and  the  sails  from  white.  As 
many  ships  as  are  necessary  may  be  made  by  using  the  first 
one  as  a  pattern  and  tracing  around  it.  This  implies  that  the 
first  one,  if  not  obtainable  in  any  way,  should  be  made  by  the 
teacher. 


Ship  Border. 

Only  one  style  ship  is  necessary.  Sketch  in  sky  and 
water  with  light  and  dark  blue  chalk.  A  few  white  clouds  may 
be  put  in  if  desired.  Paste  the  ships  in  groups  of  2's,  3's  or  4's, 
so  that  the  border  may  be  used  for  number  work.  The  pictures 
are  pasted  on  after  the  background  is  finished.  This  border 
may  be  used  for  the  first  or  second  year. 


BUSY  WORK  FOR  THE  FIRST  YEAR 

An  important  part  of  each  day's  program  is  busy  work. 
Busy  work  should  be  carefully  planned,  and  in  considering  it 
the  teacher  ought  to  keep  two  purposes  in  view.  First,  the 
work  must  be  interesting,  and,  second,  it  must  have  some  edu- 
cational value.  Just  before  the  work  is  to  be  put  away  it  is  a 
wise  plan  to  take  time  to  look  it  over.  Whenever  possible  have 
some  child  recite  the  words  or  number  work  which  he  has 
done,  and  commend  those  who  have  done  well.  Children  love 
to  be  noticed  and  take  an  added  interest  in  their  work  if  they 
are  made  to  feel  that  what  they  have  done  is  worth  something. 
Busy  work  loses  its  value  if  it  is  given  only  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren quiet. 

As  far  as  possible  let  the  children  distribute  and  collect  all 
materials,  either  letting  the  child  at  the  head  of  each  line  act 
as  monitor  or  a  child  who  has  tried  to  do  his  best  during  re- 
citations.  This  plan  enables  several  children  to  act  as  monitors. 

Following  are  some  devices  which  have  been  used  with  ex- 
cellent results  in  the  first  year. 

1.  Sheets  of  paper  4  X  6 ;  crayon.  Children  make  dominoes, 
using  combinations  which  have  been  taught.  The  model  is 
put  on  the  board  by  the  teacher. 


2.  Cards  6x6,  having  animals,  birds,  figures,  flags,  etc.  on, 
perforated  in  outline.  Each  child  is  given  a  raffia  needle, 
raffia  or  worsted  (colored),  and  they  outline  the  card. 

3.  A  number  of  colored  splints  are  given  to  each  child  ; 
(a)  they  sort  them  according  to  color;  (b)  children  make 
houses,  gates,  tables,  etc.  with  them. 

4.  Figures  are  made  on  oak  tag  card  6  x  iyi,  children  prick 
them,  then  outline  with  colored  worsted. 

5.  Distribute  envelopes  containing  pegs  and  figures. 

(a)  Place  figures  on  desk  and  corresponding  number  of 
pegs  below  each. 


(b)  Lay  the  pegs  on  desk  to  show  the  table  of  twos,  threes, 


etc. 


I   I         etc. 

6.  Materials:  Drawing  paper,  crayons,  pattern  of  circle. 
Children  draw  nest  and  place  in  it  large  eggs.  On  each  egg 
they  write  some  combination  they  have  learned. 


7.  Materials :  Drawing  paper,  crayons,  patterns  of  bowl 
and  fish.  Children  draw  bowl  and  put  in  as  many  fish  as  pos- 
sible ;  on  each  fish  they  write  a  combination. 

8.  Materials :  Drawing  paper,  crayons,  pattern  of  flower 
petal.  Children  draw  flower  and  on  each  petal  write  a  com- 
bination.    (See  next  page.) 
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Thanksgiving. 

Christmas  Tree. 

Santa  Claus  and  Reindeer. 


9.  Materials :  Drawing  paper,  crayons,  pattern  of  circle. 
Children  draw  balloons  and  write  a  combination  in  each.  Any 
one  which  has  an  incorrect  answer  is  considered  a  broken 
balloon. 


10.  The  foregoing  device  may  also  be  used  with  a  house, 
writing  a  combination  or  spelling  word  on  each  brick,  and  with 
a  flag  writing  the  combination  or  word  on  each  stripe. 

11.  Paper  (drawing  or  manila),  crayons,  scissors. 
Children  make  drawings  to  illustrate  the  following  stories. 

Pictures  of  the  stories  may  be  put  up  as  models.    (Drawings 
may  be  cut  out  and  mounted.) 

Red  Riding  Hood. 

Henny  Penny. 

Rhymes  from  Mother  Goose. 


Stockings  Hung  by  Chimney. 

George  Washington  and  His  Hatchet. 

A  Rainy  Day. 

A  Windy  Day. 

A  Summer  Day. 

A  Winter  Day. 

Children  Going  to  School. 

The  Snow  Man. 

Children's  Playthings. 

The  Three  Bears. 
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ORAL    COMPOSITION— SECOND    YEAR 
Who  I  Am. 

My  name  is .     I  live  at  number street.     I 

go  to  Public  School  — . 

My  Family. 
I  live  with  my  mother  and  my  father.    I  have  two  brothers 
and  one  sister.    My  brothers  are  big  boys.    My  sister  is  a  baby. 

Helping  Mother. 
I  help  my  mother  every  day.     I  wash  the  dishes.     Some- 
times I  mind  the  baby. 

How  I  Look.* 
I  am  seven  years  old.     My  hair  is  light  brown.     My  eyes 
are  blue.    I  wear  a  white  dress. 


*  This  story  may  be  used  as  a  language  drill  to  correct  the 
expression  mine  eyes,  mine  hair. 

Our  Baby. 

I  have  a  baby  sister.     Her  name  is  .     She  is  six 

months  old.    Sometimes  I  take  her  to  the  park. 

What  I  Do  in  the  Morning. 
I  get  up  early.    I  wash  my  face  and  hands.    Mother  brushes 
my  hair.    Then  I  eat  breakfast  and  come  to  school. 

School. 
Our  school  begins  at  o'clock.     I  always  get  there 


We  do  not  like  girls  who  are  late. 


early. 

Our  Room. 

The  number  of  our  room  is .     It  is  on  the floor. 

It  is  a  large  sunny  room.    We  have  some  pretty  plants. 

Our  Principal. 

M is  our  principal.     Her  office  is  on  the  

floor.    When  she  comes  to  visit  us  we  offer  her  a  chair. 

Our  Songs. 
We  sing  every  morning.     The  song  I  like  best  is  "Come 
Little  Leaves."    We  like  to  sing. 

Our  Games. 
At  recess  we  play  games.    Some  of  the  games  are  "Squir- 
rel," "Three  Deep,"  and  "Cat  and  Mouse." 

The  Janitor. 

Mr. is  the  janitor  of  our    chool. 

the  first  floor.    He  keeps  the  school  clean, 
by  picking  up  papers. 

The  Horse. 
There  arc  many  horses  on  our  street, 
wagons, 
feet. 


He  has  an  office  on 
We  can  help  him 


They  draw  heavy     ]q^^, 


They  wear  iron  shoes  so  the  stones  will  not  hurt  their 


The  Camel. 
The  camel  lives  in  a  very  warm  country.     He  has  a  long 
neck  and  a  hump  on  his  back.     He  carries  loads  across  the 
sandy  desert. 

A  Flower. 
I  am  thinking  of  a  flower.    It  has  a  yellow  center  and  a  col- 
lar of  white  petals.     It  grows  in  the  fields.     Can  you  guess 
what  it  is? 


The  Donkey. 
The  donkey  looks  something  like  a  horse.     He  has  very 
long  ears.    He  is  very  strong. 

The  Pot.xto. 
The  potato  grows  under  the  ground  like  a  root.     It  has  a 
brown  skin.     It  is  white  inside.    \\'e  use  it  for  food. 

The  Radish. 
The  radish  grows  under  the  ground  like  the  potato.    It  has 
a  red  skin.    It  is  white  inside. 

The  Rainbow. 
In  April  we  have  sun  showers.     Sometimes  we  see  a  rain- 
bow.   It  looks  like  a  half  circle  in  the  sky.    The  colors  are  red, 
orange,  yellow,  blue,  green,  violet  and  indigo. 

Apples. 
Every  day  I  buy  an  apple.    I  do  not  buy  green  ones,  for  they 
are  not  ripe.     I  like  red  and  yellow  ones. 

The  Robin. 
The  robin  is  the  first  bird  we  see  in  the  spring.    It  has  brown 
wings  and  a  brownish-red  breast.     It  likes  to  pick  worms  out 
of  the  soft  ground. 

Squirrels. 

I  like  to  go  to  the  park  to  feed  the  squirrels.  They  like  to 
eat  nuts.  In  winter  their  fur  is  very  thick  and  their  tails  very 
bushy. 

The  Rabbit. 

We  have  a  pet  rabbit.  His  name  is  Bunny.  He  is  white 
and  has  pink  eyes.     He  has  long  ears.     He  likes  to  eat  lettuce. 

The  Sun. 

The  sun  keeps  us  warm.  It  is  warmer  in  summer  than  in 
winter.    Plants  need  much  sunlight. 

Spring. 
We   know   spring   is    here   because   the   days   are   getting 
warmer.     The  robins  are  singing  in  the  parks.     The  buds  are 
opening. 

The  Bee. 
The  bee  flies  around  the  flowers.     It  lives  in  a  hive.     It 
makes  honey.    A  bee  is  always  busy. 

The  Butterfly. 
Tlie  butterfly  has  very  pretty  wings.     It  flies  in  the  fields 
where  there  arc  flowers.    I  like  to  chase  butterflies. 

Autumn  Leaves. 
In  October  the  cold  weather  makes  the  leaves  turn  different 
colors.    Some  are  red  and  yellow.    Some  are  brown  and  yel- 
They  are  dry  and  crack  easily. 

The  Winds. 
We  cannot  see  the  wind.     We  can  hear  it  blow.     It  blows 
the  dust  in  the  streets.    It  blows  the  leaves  from  the  trees. 

Rain. 

^^'hen  it  rains  we  cannot  see  the  sun.    It  is  dark  and  misty. 
We  have  to  wear  rubbers  and  carry  umbrellas. 

Snow. 
I  like  winter  because  there  is  snow.     It  is  very  cold.    We 
dress  warmly.    We  make  snow  balls  and  play  with  our  sleds. 
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The  Sunflower. 
We  have  some  sunflowers  in  our  garden.    They  look  like 
very  large  yellow  daisies.     They  always  turn  their  faces  to- 
ward the  sun. 

The  Humming  Bird. 
The  smallest  bird  we  know  is  called  the  humming  bird.    It 
has  a  long  bill.    It  likes  to  drink  honey  from  the  flowers.    It 
has  a  tiny  nest. 

Chestnuts. 
In  autumn  I  like  to  gather  chestnuts.    I  go  to  the  woods. 
I  pick  up  the  burrs.    I  open  them  and  take  out  the  nuts. 

Clouds. 
Yesterday  we  did  not  see  the  sun  all  day  long.     The  sky 
was  covered  with  white  clouds.    I  thought  it  would  rain. 

Lilacs.* 
Eva  brought  our  teacher  some  flowers  to-day.     They  are 
called  lilacs.    They  are  purple.    They  have  a  very  sweet  smell. 


*  This  story  may  be  helpful  as  a  language  drill  to  correct 
brung  and  brang. 

A  Robin's  Nest. 
One  day  I  was  in  the  park.    In  a  maple  tree  I  saw  a  bird's 
nest.    While  I  was  looking  a  robin  flew  to  the  nest.    He  had  a 
worm  in  his  bill.     I  think  there  must  have  been  some  little 
robins  there. 

Mary's  Ring. 
Mary's  mother  gave  her  a  pretty  ring.    It  has  a  blue  stone 
in  it.    It  just  fits  her  third  finger. 

Pictures. 
We  have  many  pretty  pictures  in  our  room.    There  are  pic- 
tures of  little  children,  birds  and  animals.    Sometimes  we  tell 
stories  about  the  pictures. 

Our  Gold  Fish. 
This  week  it  is  my  turn  to  take  care  of  our  gold  fish.  Every 
morning  I  hold  the  globe  under  the  faucet  and  let  the  clear 
water  run  into  it.    Then  I  break  off  a  bit  of  fish  food  and  feed 
the  fish. 

Cleaning  Erasers. 
Every  morning  we  clean  the  blackboard  erasers.     We  do 
not  clap  them  on  the  walls  of  the  school.    We  stand  in  the  yard. 

Playing  With  Matches. 
A  little  boy  found  a  box  of  matches.    He  played  with  them 
and  burned  himself.    He  should  have  given  the  matches  to  his 
mother. 

Crossing  the  Street. 
Before  I  cross  the  street  I  look  both  ways.    If  there  is  an 
automobile  coming  I  stand  on  the  sidewalk.    I  always  cross  at 
the  corner. 

Helping  the  Street  Cleaner. 
Whenever  I  eat  a  banana  I  throw  the  skins  into  a  rubbish 
can.    I  never  throw  papers  away  in  the  street. 

Running  in  the  Basement. 
Rose  was  running  in  the  basement.     She  ran  into  a  little 
girl  and  hurt  her.    We  must  not  run  in  the  basement. 


A  Fire  Drill. 
When  the  fire  gong  rings  we  stop  work.     We  leave  the 
room  quickly.    We  look  straight  ahead  and  do  not  talk. 

Late  Girls. 
Every  day  I  try  to  come  to  school.    If  I  think  I  am  late  I 
hurry.    Girls  who  come  late  miss  their  lessons. 

Regular  Attendance. 
I  come  to  school  every  day  unless  I  am  very  ill.    If  no  one 

is  absent,  Miss  ,  our  teacher,  puts  a  gold  star  on  the 

board.    Last  week  we  had  three  stars. 

The  Playground. 
There  is  a  playground  near  our  house.     I  go  there  every 
afternoon.    I  like  the  swings  and  the  slides.    I  do  not  play  in 
the  streets.    There  are  too  many  horses. 

Fires. 
On  Election  Day  some  boys  made  a  fire  in  the  street.  Some 
little  children  were  burned.     The  policeman  put  out  the  fire 
and  arrested  the  boys. 

Eyes  Front. 
When  we  are  going  up  or  down  stairs  we  must  look  ahead. 
If  we  look  back  we  may  trip  and  fall. 

Open  Windows. 
When  our  windows  are  open  I  keep  away  from  them.    I 
might  fall  out.    I  watch  the  baby  so  he  will  not  fall  out. 

Window  Ledges. 
We  must  never  leave  milk  bottles  or  plants  on  the  window 
ledges.    The  wind  might  blow  them  down.    They  might  hurt 
someone  in  the  street. 

Our  Clean  Room. 
Our  room  is  clean  when  we  come  in  in  the  morning.    We 
try  to  keep  it  clean.    We  throw  papers  into  the  basket.    We  try 
to  leave  it  clean  at  three  o'clock. 

Mending  Books. 
Last  week  my  baby  sister  tore  my  library  book.    I  pasted 
the  parts  together  with  tissue  paper.    Next  week  I  shall  put  my 
book  on  the  shelf  so  the  baby  will  not  get  it. 

An  Honest  Boy. 
John  found  a  fountain  pen  on  the  stairs.    He  gave  it  to  his 
teacher.    She  found  out  who  had  lost  the  pen.    She  returned 
it  to  the  owner.    John  was  an  honest  boy. 

Cheerfulness. 
We  have  a  canary  at  home.    It  sings  every  day.    It  makes 
our  house  very  cheerful. 

Our  Plants. 
In  our  schoolroom  we  have  some  plants.    There  are  some 
ferns  and  some  geraniums.     Our  teacher  chooses  two  girls 
every  week  to  water  the  plants. 

My  Bird. 
I  own  a  canary  bird.    I  give  it  water  and  bird-seed  every 
morning.     It  sings  all  day. 

The  Seasons. 
There  are  four  seasons.    They  are  spring,  summer,  autumn 
and  winter.     In  spring  the  flowers  awake.     The  birds  come 
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back.  In  summer  the  sun  is  very  hot.  We  go  to  Coney  Island. 
In  autumn  the  leaves  turn  red  and  yellow.  In  winter  the  days 
get  very  cold.    Then  the  snow  falls. 

The  Month  I  Like  Best. 
I  like  May  best  of  all.    We  have  May-parties.    We  take  our 
lunch  and  go  to  the  woods.    We  bring  home  some  flowers  for 
our  mothers. 

AIy  Sled. 
Last  Christmas  my  brother  gave  me  a  sled.    I  played  with 
it  in  the  snow.    I  hope  there  will  be  lots  of  snow  this  winter. 

The  Clock. 

The  clock  has  a  white  face.  It  has  two  hands.  It  tells  us 
the  time.    It  says :  "Tick-tock." 

The  Teeth. 
Every  morning  I  brush  my  teeth.     If  I  do  not  keep  them 
clean  they  will  ache.    Before  I  go  to  bed  I  brush  them  again. 

Making  the  Bed. 
When  I  get  up  in  the  morning  I  open  the  windows.    I  air 
the  bed  clothes.    After  breakfast  I  make  the  bed.    I  smooth  the 
wrinkles  out  of  the  sheets. 

Our  Class  Library. 
We  have  many  nice  library  books  in  our  class.    Every  Fri- 
day we  exchange  books.    I  like  fairy  tales  best.     Some  books 
have  pretty  pictures. 

Bathing. 
I  like  to  take  baths.    Mother  fills  the  tub  with  warm  water. 
I  use  plenty  of  soap  so  I  shall  be  very  clean.    I  dry  myself  care- 
fully and  put  on  clean  clothing. 

Our  Flag. 
The  colors  of  our  flag  are  red,  white  and  blue.    The  stripes 
are  red  and  white.    In  one  corner  there  is  a  blue  field.    There 
are  white  stars  in  it. 

My  Friend. 
My  friend's  name  is  Esther.     She  is  in  my  class.     Every 
afternoon  we  play  together.    We  play  house  and  school. 

Drawing. 
We  made  pretty  Thanksgiving  cards  in  school  yesterday. 
I  drew  a  turkey  and  a  jjumpkin  on  mine.     Some  girls  cut  out 
turkeys  and  pasted  them  on  colored  paper. 

The  Fire  Engine. 
Yesterday  the  fire  engine  went  down  our  street.     Three 
large  gray  horses  were  pulling  it.    A  man  was  ringing  the  bell. 

A  Fire.* 
Last  night  there  was  a  fire  next  door.    The  noise  of  the  fire 
engines  woke  me.    I  looked  out  of  the  window.    The  firemen 
were  climbing  a  long  ladder.    They  saved  a  little  girl. 

Prospect  Park.! 
Last  Saturday  my  sister  and  I  went  to  Prospect  Park.   We 
saw  some  black  bears  and  some  sheep.     We  passed  a  lake. 
There  were  some  ducks  swimming  on  it. 

*  This  story  may  be  used  to  drill  on  last  night  to  correct 
yesterday  on  the  night. 

fThis  story  may  be  used  as  a  language  drill  to  correct  mc 
and  my  sister. 


The  Swings. 
When  we  go  to  the  playground  we  swing  in  the  swings.    I 
like  to  go  high.     We  count  twenty  and  then  let  another  girl 
swing. 

Basket  Balls. 
We  like  to  play  with  the  basket  balls.    They  are  large  and 
easy  to  catch.    We  know  many  basket  ball  games. 

Ruth's  Birthday  Cake. 
Ruth  had  a  party  last  Tuesday.    Her  mother  made  a  birth- 
day cake.     It  had  pink  and  white  frosting  on  it.     There  were 
ten  pink  candles  because  Ruth  was  ten  years  old. 

The  Greedy  Crane. 
One  day  a  crane  caught  a  fine  fish.     He  looked  into  the 
water  and  saw  his  shadow.    He  thought  it  was  another  crane 
with  a  larger  fish.    He  snapped  at  the  other  crane  and  lost  his 
own  fish. 

Bad  Company. 

A  farmer  caught  some  crows  in  his  corn  field.  He  also 
caught  a  dove.  The  dove  asked  the  farmer  to  let  him  go.  The 
farmer  told  him  that  if  he  had  not  been  with  the  bad  crows  he 
would  not  have  been  caught. 

The  Boy  and  the  Nuts. 
Once  a  boy  put  his  hand  into  a  bottle.    It  was  full  of  nuts. 
He  tried  to  take  a  handful.     He  could  not  pull  his  hand  out. 
His  mother  told  him  to  take  only  one  nut.    He  was  then  able 
to  take  his  hand  out. 

The  Ant  and  the  Dove. 
A  little  ant  fell  into  the  water.    A  dove  dropped  a  leaf  into 
the  water.    The  ant  climbed  upon  it.    Later  a  hunter  tried  to 
shoot  the  dove.    The  ant  saw  him  and  bit  his  foot.    He  did  not 
shoot.    The  dove  thanked  the  ant  and  flew  away. 

Wise  Mrs.  Hen. 
One  day  Mrs.  Hen  went  for  a  walk.     She  met  Mr.  Fox. 
He  asked  her  which  w-ay  she  was  going.     Mrs.  Hen  replied 
that  she  could  not  tell  until  she  knew  which  way  he  was  going. 

Playing  House. 
Yesterday  Ruth  and  I  played  house.    We  took  all  our  dolls 
out  into  the  yard.    We  had  a  table  and  a  set  of  dishes.    Ruth 
had  a  bed  for  her  dolls. 

Going  Shopping. 
Every  Saturday  night  my  mother  takes  me  to  Broadway.    I 
like  to  go  into  the  stores  and  buy  things.     Sometimes  mother 
lets  me  pay  the  money. 

How  to  Play  a  Game. 

Ten  girls  stand  in  a  row  with  their  shoulders  touching  and 
their  hands  behind  their  backs.  The  leader  stands  in  front  of 
them  with  a  basket  ball.  She  throws  the  ball  behind  the  girls 
and  then  shuts  her  eyes.  They  try  to  catch  the  ball.  Then 
they  get  in  line  again.  The  leader  tries  to  guess  who  has  the 
ball  behind  her.  If  she  guesses  the  right  girl  they  change 
places. 

How  TO  Play  Store. 

We  like  to  play  store  after  school.  We  use  a  chair  or  a 
table  for  a  counter.  Round  pieces  of  paper  are  money.  Some- 
times we  sell  fruit  and  sometimes  books.    Wlien  we  have  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  of  things  for  sale  we  call  it  a  department  store. 
The  customers  buy  the  goods.  The  storekeeper  wraps  them 
up.    He  must  be  careful  to  give  the  right  change. 

How  TO  Make  a  Lantern. 

Take  a  square  piece  of  colored  paper.  Match  the  corners 
and  crease  it  in  the  middle.  Cut  slits  in  the  paper  beginning 
at  the  fold.  Open  up  the  paper.  Paste  one  side  over  the  other. 
Cut  a  narrow  strip  of  paper.  Paste  the  ends  of  the  strip  to  the 
top  of  the  lantern  to  form  a  handle. 

Indi.ans. 

Long  ago  the  Indians  Hved  where  we  now  live.  The  Indian 
house  was  a  tent  covered  with  skins.  They  were  called  wig- 
wams. The  Indians  wore  clothes  made  of  deerskins.  They 
were  trimmed  with  pretty  beads. 

Indian  Boys. 

Indian  boys  played  ball  and  swam  in  the  rivers.  Sometimes 
ihey  hunted  in  the  woods.    They  used  bows  and  arrows. 

Indian  Girls. 

Indian  girls  played  with  dolls  made  of  deerskin.  Some- 
times they  helped  their  mother  plant  the  corn  or  cook  the  food. 

Indian  Babies. 

The  Indian  baby's  cradle  was  a  bag  made  of  skin.  It  was 
tied  to  a  board.  The  Indian  mother  carried  the  cradle  on  her 
back.    Often  she  hung  the  cradle  on  a  branch. 

The  Pilgrims. 

One  day  some  white  people  came  over  the  sea.  They  were 
called  Pilgrims.  It  was  cold  and  snow  was  on  the  ground.  In 
the  spring  the  Indians  taught  them  how  to  plant  corn. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  Pilgrims  did  not  have  much  to  eat  during  the  winter. 
Later  when  warm  weather  came  they  planted.  In  the  autumn 
they  had  plenty  of  food.  One  day  they  had  a  feast  and  a  day 
of  thanksgiving. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  boy  he  lived  in  a  log  cabin. 
He  worked  on  the  farm.  He  went  to  school  only  one  vear.  Pie 
borrowed  books  and  read  them  again  and  again. 

Abraham  Lincoln  became  a  very  great  man.  The  people 
made  him  President.  We  keep  his  birthday  on  the  twelfth  of 
February. 

REPRODUCTION  STORIES  FOR  THE  THIRD  YEAR 

The  length  of  a  reproduction  story  may  vary  with  different 
classes  and  in  different  neighborhoods.  The  teacher  must  use 
her  own  judgment  as  to  the  length  of  story  her  class  is  capable 
of  reproducing.  A  long  story  may  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  parts. 

Third  Year. 
King  Solomon  and  the  Boys  and  Girls. 

King  Solomon  was  a  very  wise  man.  He  could  answer  the 
most  difficult  questions. 

One  day  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls  were  brought  be- 


fore him.     They  were  dressed  exactly  alike.     The  king  was 
asked  to  tell  which  were  boys  and  which  were  girls. 

King  Solomon  thought  for  a  minute.  Then  he  told  his 
servants  to  bring  forty  basins  of  water  and  set  them  before 
the  children.  He  told  the  children  to  wash  their  hands.  The 
children  did  so.  King  Solomon  knew  at  once  which  were 
boys  and  which  were  girls.  The  boys  washed  to  their  wrists. 
The  girls  washed  to  their  elbows. — "Speaking  and  Writing 
Book  I." 

Who  was  King  Solomon?  What  kind  of  questions  could 
he  answer? 

Who  were  brought  before  him  one  day?  How  were  they 
dressed?    What  was  the  king  asked  to  do? 

What  did  King  Solomon  do  for  a  minute?  What  did  he 
tell  his  servants  to  do?  What  did  he  tell  the  children  to  do? 
What  did  the  children  do?  What  did  King  Solomon  know 
at  once  ?  How  far  did  the  boys  wash  ?  How  far  did  the  girls 
wash? 

The  Helpless  Birds. 

One  day  Abraham  Lincoln  and  some  friends  were  travel- 
ing on  horseback  along  a  country  road. 

As  they  passed  some  crab-apple  trees  they  saw  a  bird  flut- 
tering about.    It  was  uttering  pitiful  cries. 

Two  young  birds  lay  on  the  ground  by  the  roadside.  They 
had  fallen  from  their  nest  and  were  not  old  enough  to  fly. 
They  lay  there  helpless.*  The  mother  bird  seemed  helpless, 
too. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  friends  glanced  at  the  birds  and  rode  on. 
Mr.  Lincoln  dismounted,  picked  up  the  young  birds,  and  re- 
placed them  in  their  nest. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  caught  up  with  his  friends  they  began 
to  laugh  at  him. 

"You  may  laugh,"  said  he,  "but  I  would  not  be  able  to 
sleep  to-night  if  I  had  not  saved  those  little  birds.  The  mother 
bird's  cries  would  ring  in  my  ears." — Third  Reader — "Horace 
Alann  Readers." 

Who  were  traveling  on  horseback  along  a  country  road 
one  day? 

What  did  they  see  as  they  passed  some  crab-apple  trees? 
What  kind  of  cries  was  it  uttering? 

What  lay  on  the  ground  by  the  roadside? 

From  what  place  had  they  fallen  and  why  didn't  they  fly? 
How  did  they  lay  there?     How  did  the  mother  bird  seem? 

What  did  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends  do?  Tell  what  Mr. 
Lincoln  did? 

What  did  the  friends  begin  to  do  when  Mr.  Lincoln  caught 
up  with  them? 

What  did  Mr.  Lincoln  say  to  them? 

The  Bee  Tii.\t  Wished  a  Sting. 

One  summer  a  bee  laid  up  some  fine  honey.*  The  best  of 
it  she  carried  to  Jupiter. 

He  was  much  pleased  with  it. 

"Ask  what  you  will,"  he  said  to  the  bee,  "and  you  shall 
have  your  wish." 


•■Drill  on  the  use  of  lay. 
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Not  long  before  a  boy  had  robbed  the  bee  of  some  honey. 
Now,  she  thought  of  this. 

"Oh,  Jupiter,  great  master,"  she  said,  "give  me  a  sting. 
Let  its  wound  be  fatal.  Then  neither  man  nor  beast  will  rob 
me." 

Jupiter  was  sorry  to  hear  her  make  such  a  wish. 

"I  must  keep  my  word,"  he  said.  "I  will  give  yon  the 
sting  for  which  you  ask.  Its  wound  shall  be  fatal — not  to 
others,  but  to  you.  You  shall  be  able  to  hurt  anybody  who 
robs  you.  You  shall  lose  your  life  with  your  sting." — "Classic 
Fables." 

What  did  a  bee  lay  up  one  summer?  To  whom  did  she 
carry  the  best  of  it? 

How  did  he  like  it? 

What  did  he  tell  the  bee? 

Who  had  robbed  the  bee  of  some  honey  not  long  before? 
When  did  she  think  of  this? 

For  what  did  she  ask  ?  What  did  she  ask  about  its  wound  ? 
What  did  she  say  about  man  and  beast? 

What  did  Jupiter  say  about  keeping  his  word?  What  did 
he  say  about  its  wound?  What  shall  the  bee  be  able  to  do? 
\\'hat  shall  the  bee  lose  with  its  sting? 

The  Honest  Indl\n. 

An  old  Indian  bought  some  things  from  a  white  man. 
The  white  man  kept  a  store. 

When  the  Indian  opened  his  bundle  in  his  wigwam  he 
found  some  money  in  it. 

"I  will  keep  the  money,"  said  the  Indian.  "It  will  buy 
many  things." 

He  went  to  bed,  but  he  could  not  sleep.  All  night  long 
he  kept  thinking  about  the  money. 

Over  and  over  again  he  thought,  "I  will  keep  it."  Some- 
thing seemed  to  say,  "No,  you  must  not  keep  it.  That  would 
not  be  right." 

Early  the  next  morning  he  returned  the  money  to  the  store- 
keeper. 

"Why  didnt  you  keep  it?"  asked  the  storekeeper. 

"There  are  two  men  inside  of  me,"  said  the  Indian.  One 
said,  'Keep  it.  You  found  it.  The  white  man  will  never 
know.'  The  other  said,  'Take  it  back.  It  is  not  yours.  You 
have  no  right  to  keep  it.' 

"The  two  men  inside  of  me  talked  all  night,"  continued  the 
Indian.  "They  would  not  let  me  sleep.  T  have  brought  the 
money  back.  Now  the  two  men  will  stop  talking.  To-night 
I  shall  sleep."— "Second  Reader— The  Horace  Mann  Readers." 

What  did  an  old  Indian  buy  from  a  white  man?  What 
did  the  white  man  keep? 

What  (lid  the  Indian  find  when  he  opened  his  bundle  in  his 
wigwam  ? 

What  did  the  Indian  say  about  the  money? 

What  happened  when  he  went  to  bed?  Of  what  was  he 
thinking  all  night  long? 

What  did  he  think  over  and  over  again?  What  did  some- 
thing seem  to  say? 

What  did  he  do  early  the  next  morning? 


*Call  attention  of  the  children  to  the  use  of 


laid. 


What  did  the  storekeeper  ask? 

What  did  the  Indian  say  about  two  men?  What  did  one 
say?     What  did  the  other  say? 

How  long  did  the  two  men  talk?  What  did  the  Indian 
say  the  man  wouldn't  let  him  do?  What  did  he  say  about 
the  money?  What  will  the  two  men  do  now?  What  did  the 
Iiidian  say  about  sleeping? 

The  Sheep  and  the  Elephant. 

An  elephant  was  made  king  of  the  forest.  He  invited  all 
the  animals  who  lived  near  to  dine  with  him.  The  rhinoceros 
was  the  doorkeeper.  As  each  animal  passed  him  the  rhinoceros 
gave  it  a  poke  with  his  tusk  to  hurry  it  along.  Each  animal 
except  the  sheep,  told  the  elephant  about  it.  They  begged  the 
king  to  remove  the  rhinoceros  from  his  position. 

The  elephant  listened  to  the  complaints  in  silence.  Then 
he  said  to  the  sheep,  "Are  you  a  favorite  with  my  doorkeeper? 
Why  didn't  he  annoy  you?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  sheep.  "I  don't  know  the  rhinoceros. 
I  received  the  same  treatinent  as  the  other  animals.  I  did  not 
want  to  trouble  you  about  such  a  small  thing.  I've  had  so 
many  things  happen  to  me  in  my  life  that  I've  ceased  to 
grumble.'' 

The  elephant  said,  "You  are  the  only  gentleman  among 
my  guests.  Hereafter  you  shall  be  my  chief  adviser.  That 
is  the  highest  position  in  my  kingdom." 

Who  was  made  king  of  the  forest?  What  did  he  invite  all 
the  animals  to  do?  Who  was  the  doorkeeper?  What  did  the 
rhinoceros  do  as  each  animal  passed  him?  What  did  each 
animal,  except  the  sheep,  do?  What  did  they  beg  the  king  to 
do? 

How  did  the  elephant  listen  to  the  complaints?  What 
did  he  say  to  the  sheep? 

Whom  did  the  sheep  say  he  didn't  know?  What  kind  of 
treatment  did  he  say  he  received?  Whom  did  he  say  he  did 
not  want  to  trouble  about  such  a  small  thing?  Why  did  he 
say  he  had  ceased  to  grumble? 

What  did  the  elephant  say  about  his  guests?  What  posi- 
tion did  he  say  the  sheep  shall  have  hereafter  ?  What  position 
did  the  elephant  say  this  is  in  his  kingdom? 

Obedience. 

Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  liked  to  meet 
obedient  children.  One  day  he  passed  a  school  while  riding. 
He  decided  to  visit  it.  He  went  up  to  the  teacher's  desk  and 
said,  "Stand,  boys."  The  boys  never  moved  but  sat  looking 
at  their  teacher.  He  tried  again  but  the  boys  sat  still.  Then 
he  said,  "I  am  the  King.  Stand  up."  The  boys  remained  in 
their  seats. 

The  teacher  then  said,  "Now.  boys,  you  may  stand."  The 
boys  jumjied  up  instantly. 

Wlien  Frederick  the  Great  saw  this  he  was  pleased.  He 
said  to  the  teacher,  "Give  the  boys  a  half-holiday  for  their 
remarkable  obedience  to  you." — "Chatterbox." 

Who  liked  to  meet  obedient  children?  What  did  he  pass 
one  day  while  riding?  ^^'hat  did  he  decide  to  do?  Where 
did  he  go  and  what  did  he  say?     Tell  what  the  boys  did. 
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What  did  the  king  do?  What  did  he  say  then?  Where  did 
the  boys  remain? 

Tell  what  the  teacher  said.    What  did  the  boys  do? 

How  did  Frederick  the  Great  hke  this?  What  did  he  tell 
the  teacher  to  do  ? 

The  Cat,  the  Monkey,  and  the  Chestnuts. 

A  cat  and  a  monkey  were  sitting  one  day  by  the  hearth. 
They  were  watching  some  chestnuts  which  their  master  had 
laid  down  to  roast.  The  chestnuts  had  begun  to  burst  with  the 
heat. 

The  monkey  said  to  the  cat,  "It  is  plain  that  your  paws 
were  made  to  pull  out  those  chestnuts." 

The  cat  was  greatly  flattered  by  this  speech.  She  reached 
forward  for  the  chestnuts.  She  had  scarcely  touched  the  hot 
ashes  when  she  drew  back  with  a  cry.  She  had  burned  her 
paw.  She  tried  again  and  pulled  out  one  chestnut.  Then 
she  pulled  another.  Each  time  she  singed  the  hair  on  her 
paws. 

When  she  could  pull  out  no  more  she  turned  to  the  monkey. 
He  had  eaten  all  the  chestnuts. — "Fables  and  Folk  Stoies." — 
Edited  by  H.  E.  Scudder. 

Who  were  sitting  by  the  hearth  one  day?  What  were  they 
watching?     What  had  the  chestnuts  begun  to  do? 

What  did  the  monkey  say  to  the  cat? 

How  did  the  cat  feel  when  the  monkey  made  this  speech? 
What  did  she  do?  What  happened  when  she  had  scarcely 
touched  the  hot  ashes?  What  had  she  burned?  What  did 
she  do  when  she  tried  again  ?  What  did  she  pull  then  ?  What 
did  she  do  to  the  hair  on  her  paws  each  time? 

Where  did  she  turn  when  she  could  pull  out  no  more? 
What  had  the  monkey  done? 

The  Treasure  in  the  Vineyard. 

An  old  man  was  dying.  He  had  three  young  sons.  He 
was  afraid  the  sons  would  not  work  as  he  had  done. 

He  said  to  them,  "I  have  not  long  to  live.  I  am  leaving 
you  my  treasure.     It  is  in  the  vineyard." 

The  sons  thought  their  father  had  buried  gold  in  the  vine- 
yard.   After  his  death  they  spent  days  digging  in  the  vineyard. 

They  found  no  gold.  That  year  the  vineyard  produced 
m.ore  grapes  than  ever  before.  Their  hard  work  made  the 
vines  grow  well. 

This  was  their  father's  treasure. — "Classic  Fables." 

Who  was  dying?  How  many  young  sons  had  he?  Of 
what  was  he  afraid? 

What  did  he  say  about  living?  To  whom  is  he  leaving 
his  treasure?    Where  is  it? 

What  did  the  sons  think  their  father  had  buried  in  the 
vineyard?    What  did  they  do  after  his  death? 

What  didn't  they  find?  What  did  the  vineyard  produce 
that  year?    What  made  the  vines  grow  well? 

What  was  their  father's  treasure? 

The  Cock  and  the  Pearl. 

A  hungry  cock  was  looking  for  food  one  day.  He  found 
something  he  thought  was  a  grain  of  corn.     It  was  not  corn. 


It  was  a  beautiful  large  pearl.     The  cock  let  it  fall  to  the 
ground.* 

He  said,  "That  is  a  pretty  pearl.  A  man  would  like  to 
have  it.  It  is  of  no  use  to  me.  One  good  grain  of  corn  is 
worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  pearls  on  this  earth." — "Classic 
Fables." 

Who  was  looking  for  food  one  day?  What  did  he  find? 
What  wasn't  it  ?    What  was  it  ?    What  did  the  cock  do  with  it  ? 

What  kind  of  pearl  did  he  say  it  is?  Who  would  like  to 
have  it?  What  did  he  say  about  the  use  of  the  pearl  to  him? 
What  is  worth  more  to  him  than  all  the  pearls  on  earth  ? 

The  Tooth  Brush  Party. 

Ruth  did  not  like  to  clean  her  teeth.  In  the  morning  she 
was  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  school.  At  night  she  was  too  tired  and 
sleepy. 

One  night  Ruth  had  a  funny  dream.  She  was  at  a  party. 
The  children  were  having  a  fine  time.  The  cakes,  candy,  and 
ice  cream  were  in  the  shape  of  tooth  brushes.  Ruth  tried  to 
eat  some  ice  cream.  It  always  slipped  back  to  her  plate.  The 
same  thing  happened  when  she  tried  to  eat  some  candy  and 
some  cake. 

All  the  other  children  were  enjoying  the  good  things  to 
eat.  At  last  she  said,  "Why  won't  the  ice  cream,  the  cake, 
and  the  candy  go  into  my  mouth  ?"  Everybody  looked  at  her. 
Then  the  ice  cream,  the  cake,  and  the  candy  said,  "You  never 
allow  a  tooth  brush  to  visit  your  mouth.  This  is  a  tooth  brush 
party.     We  won't  go  into  your  mouth  now." 

Ruth  felt  very  much  ashamed.  She  wanted  to  run  away. 
Then  she  awoke.  Now,  Ruth  always  finds  time  to  clean  her 
teeth. 

What  didn't  Ruth  like  to  do?  Why  didn't  she  clean  her 
teeth  in  the  morning?     Why  didn't  she  clean  them  at  night? 

What  had  Ruth  one  night?  Where  was  she?  What  kind 
of  time  were  the  children  having?  In  what  shape  were  the 
cakes,  candy,  and  ice  cream?  What  did  Ruth  try  to  eat? 
What  did  it  always  do?  What  happened  when  she  tried  to 
eat  some  candy  and  some  cake? 

What  were  all  the  other  children  doing?  What  did  she  say 
at  last?     What  did  the  ice  cream,  the  cakes,  and  the  candy 

say? 

How  did  Ruth  feel?  Where  did  she  want  to  run?  What 
happened  then?     For  what  does  Ruth  always  find  time  now? 

Mrs.  Smith's  Baby. 

Mrs.  Smith's  baby  was  ill.  The  weather  was  very  warm. 
Mrs.  Smith  gave  the  baby  everything  the  neighbors  told  her. 
The  baby  grew  worse.  At  last  Mrs.  Smith's  niece  came  to 
see  her.  She  belongs  to  The  Little  Mothers'  League"  in  her 
school.  She  persuaded  Mrs.  Smith  to  take  the  baby  to  the 
"milk  station."  There  the  nurse  told  her  what  to  do.  The 
baby  was  soon  well.  Now  Mrs.  Smith  takes  the  baby  to  the 
"milk  station"  whenever  it  is  ill.  She  is  glad  her  niece  is  a 
member  of  "The  Little  Mothers'  League." 


*Call  attention  to  the  use  of  this  expression.     Pupils   sometimes   say 
knocked  it  away. 
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CIVICS— 4A. 

Department  of  Health. 
The  Department  of  Health  is  under  the  supervision  of  three 
commissioners — the  Commissioner  of  Health  and  the  Police 
Commissioner,  both  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  the  Health 
Officer  of  the  Port,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  quarantine  station  in  the  harbor. 

Powers  and  Duties. 
The  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health  is  to  protect  the  people  of 
the  city  from  illness,  injury,  and  death.     To  do  this  the  de- 
partment tries,  in  various  ways,  to  keep  the  city  in  a  sanitary 
condition. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  Sanitary  Code,  as  the  health  law^s  of 
the  city  are  called,  this  department  employs  over  one  thousand 
people,  among  whom  are  physicians,  trained  nurses,  chemists, 
food  inspectors,  disinfectors,  laborers,  drivers,  domestics, 
plumbers  and  engineers. 

Markets  and  slaughter  houses  are  visited  regularly  by  the 
health  inspectors,  and  all  unsound  meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  are  seized  and  destroyed. 

A  special  corps  of  medical  inspectors  and  nurses  visit  the 
class-rooms  of  the  public  schools  at  regular  intervals  and  ex- 
amine the  eyes,  throat,  hair,  and  skin  of  each  pupil.  If  a 
child  has  a  contagious  disease,  he  is  sent  home  where  he  must 
remain  until  he  has  entirely  recovered.  A  nurse  is  sent  to 
visit  him  during  his  illness,  and  if  a  physician  is  not  in  charge, 
she  explains  the  treatment  prescribed  by  the  school  inspectors, 

The  Board  of  Health  may  cause  any  unsanitary  building 
to  be  cleaned,  repaired,  or  vacated. 

It  prohibits  expectorating  upon  sidewalks  and  floors  of 
public  buildings. 

A  record  of  all  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  is  kept  by  the 
Department  of  Health. 

It  prohibits  the  sale  of  harmful  or  impure  food  and  drink, 
poisons  and  adulterated  drugs  and  medicines. 

It  provides  an  inspector  for  each  district  of  the  city,  who 
looks  out  for  overcrowding  in  his  district,  for  proper  ventilation 
and  light,  for  accumulations  of  filth  and  rubbish  and  for  other 
violations  of  the  Sanitary  Code.  He  also  investigates  special 
complaints  of  citizens  who  report  unhealthful  conditions. 

It  has  authority  in  regard  to  contagious  diseases,  even  to 
closing  buildings  and  streets  for  quarantine  purposes.  Large 
white  placards  on  which  the  disease  is  indicated,  are  fastened 
to  the  doors  of  apartment  houses  as  a  warning  of  contagious 
disease  within.  After  the  patient  has  recovered,  his  room  and 
clothing  are  disinfected  in  order  to  destroy  any  remaining 
germs  of  the  disease.  Stores,  steamboats,  and  even  railroad 
cars  are  disinfected  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

Thousands  of  people  who  are  sick  and  suffering  and  too 
poor  to  pay  for  medical  treatment  are  cared  for  in  the  public 
charity  institutions  throughout  the  five  boroughs.  These  un- 
fortunate and  friendless  people  receive  clean  clothing,  are  put 
into  comfortable  beds,  examined  by  competent  doctors  and 
their  wants  supplied  by  trained  nurses. 

Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm. 

Men  and  women  who  are  old  and  infirm,  and  patients  who 

have  been  dismissed  from  the  hospitals,  but  who  are  not  strong 

enough  to  return  to  their  homes,  are  admitted  to  the  Homes 

for  the  Aged  and  Infinn.     Some  of  the  inmates  of  these  in- 


stitutions are  blind  and  receive  instruction  in  basket-weaving, 
chair-caning  and  brush-making.  Those,  who  are  cared  for  in 
their  homes  or  by  friends,  receive  $50  per  year  each  toward 
their  support.  The  dependent  blind  cost  the  city  $50,000 
annually. 

Milk  Stations. 
In  1911  the  Health  Department  began  to  establish  milk 
stations  where  pure  milk  is  sold  and  medical  advice  given  on 
the  care  of  children.  Every  mother  of  an  infant  receives  a 
letter  from  the  department  urging  her  to  visit  the  station  in 
her  district.  Nurses  are  required  to  visit  infants  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  their  remaining  in  good  health  and 
to  detect  any  symptoms  of  approaching  illness.  Mothers  are 
visited  in  their  homes  and  instructed  how  properly  to  bathe 
clothe,  feed,  and  air  the  baby.  Lectures  on  "The  Care  of 
Babies"  are  delivered  weekly  at  the  various  recreation  piers 
and  public  playgrounds. 

Employment  Certificates. 

Before  the  child-labor  law  was  passed  by  the  state,  many 
children  were  allowed  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work  before 
they  were  fourteen  years  of  age.  These  children  lost  the 
pleasure  and  health  of  childhood  because  their  growth  was 
stunted  and  their  health  weakened.  According  to  law,  no 
child  in  this  state  under  the  age  of  fourteen  is  allowed  to  work 
in  a  factory  or  mercantile  establishment.  All  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  who  obtain  employ- 
ment certificates  from  the  Department  of  Health  may  apply 
for  employment. 

A  certificate  of  school  attendance  without  an  employment 
certificate  does  not  give  a  child  the  right  to  leave  school  and 
go  to  work. 

Anyone  employing  a  child  who  has  no  employment 
certificate  may  be  fined  from  $20  to  $50. 

Gas  and  Its  Uses. 

Many  years  ago  when  New  York  City  was  a  little  Dutch 
village  the  homes  of  the  people  and  the  streets  were  lighted 
by  means  of  tallow  candles.  After  the  petroleum  wells  were 
discovered  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  other  sections  of 
the  country  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  kerosene 
lamps  began  to  take  the  place  of  candles.  Sometime  later, 
when  gas  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  lighting,  people 
considered  it  dangerous  and  would  not  use  it  in  their  homes. 
In  1824  there  was  a  gas  company  formed  in  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  gas  pipes  into  the  homes  of  the  people, 
but  they  would  not  allow  it.  In  order  to  show  the  people  that 
there  was  no  danger,  the  president  of  the  company  had  gas 
piped  into  all  parts  of  his  house  and  kept  it  brilliantly  lighted 
every  night  for  several  weeks.  He  invited  everybody  to  come 
and  see  the  light  which  the  gas  produced.  When  the  people 
saw  how  much  better  the  gas  light  was  than  lamp  light,  and 
that  it  w-as  less  trouble  than  cleaning  lamps,  some  of  them  de- 
cided to  use  it,  but  it  was  many  years  before  it  was  used  by 
most  people. 

Besides  being  used  for  lighting  houses  and  other  buildings, 
gas  is  used  to  light  some  streets.  A  great  amount  of  gas  is 
used  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes. 

There  are  about  twenty  or  thirty  factories  in  the  city 
where  gas  is  manufactured.  (All  children  are  familiar  with 
the  large  gasometers  or  gas  tanks  which  can  be  seen  in  many 
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parts  of  the  city.)    These  factories  are  owned  by  private  in- 
dividuals or  companies. 

Gas  Pipes. 
The  pipes  which  carry  the  gas  from  the   factory  to  our 
homes  are  laid  under  the  ground  and  are  put  there  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  gas  companies. 

Meters. 

Meters  are  instruments  for  measuring  the  amount  of  gas 
that  is  used.  They  are  usually  placed  in  the  cellars  of  build- 
ings. Every  month  a  man  comes  from  the  gas  company  and 
notes  the  amount  of  gas  that  has  been  used.  He  makes  a  re- 
port at  the  office  of  the  company  and  then  a  bill  is  sent  to  the 
person  using  the  gas  for  that  amount. 

The  city  does  not  own  any  gas  factories  itself.  It  costs  the 
city  about  $5,000,000  a  year  to  light  streets  and  public 
buildings. 

Electricity  and  Its  Uses. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  between  1880  and  1890  that  the 
wonderful  power  of  electricity  began  to  be  known.  Since  then, 
every  year,  new  ways  of  using  it  have  been  found,  and  many 
new  electrical  appliances  have  been  invented.  Electricity  is 
used  for  lighting,  heating  and  cooking  purposes,  for  moving 
machinery,  cars,  boats  and  automobiles.  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
who  lives  at  Llewellyn  Park,  N.  J.,  has  done  a  great  amount 
of  experimenting  with  electricity  and  has  invented  many  elec- 
trical appliances. 

Electricity  is  very  harmful  as  well  as  useful.  Great 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  guard  the  people  from  the  dangers 
attending  its  use.  The  duty  of  guarding  the  city  against  these 
dangers  is  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Bureau  of  Gas  and  Electricity. 

The  duties  of  the  department  are  to  see  that  the  city  is 
properly  lighted  and  that  all  electrical  plants  are  conducted  so 
that  they  do  not  endanger  the  lives  of  the  people.  This  de- 
partment also  watches  the  gas  and  electric  lights  which  are 
installed  for  the  city  by  private  companies.  The  gas  is  tested 
every  month  to  see  that  it  is  of  standard  quality.  If  on  three 
occasions  the  gas  is  found  to  be  below  the  standard  quality  the 
city  fines  the  gas  company  one  hundred  dollars.  Electric  and 
gas  meters  are  also  inspected.  All  meters  found  to  be  of  the 
proper  kind  are  stamped  with  the  inspector's  name  and  the 
date  of  inspection.  If  a  citizen  thinks  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  meter  on  his  premises  and  that  he  is  paying 
more  for  lighting  than  he  should,  he  can  write  a  letter  to  the 
State  inspector  of  meters  and  have  his  meter  inspected  in  the 
presence  of  some  member  of  the  lighting  company  and  him- 
self. But  if  it  is  found  accurate,  the  citizen  who  requested  the 
inspection  must  pay  the  expense  attending  it. 

Another  duty  of  this  bureau  is  to  guard  the  city  from  the 
dangers  attending  the  use  of  electricity.  At  one  time  the  elec- 
tric wires  were  all  overhead.  These  were  very  dangerous  to 
the  lives  of  man  and  beast.  Now  most  of  the  wires  are 
underground. 

Every  company  and  every  man  that  lays  an  electric  wire  in 
New  York  City  must  have  a  properly  signed  Hcense  from  the 
Bureau  of  Electricity. 

This  bureau  keeps  many  inspectors  to  watch  electric 
plants  and  wires  and  to  see  that  the  citv's  orders  about  them 


are  obeyed.  Other  inspectors  spend  their  time  on  the  roofs  of 
buildings  in  order  to  prevent  "pirates"  (persons  without  li- 
censes) from  laying  wires  for  telephones  and  electric  lights 
from  roof  to  roof.  Another  set  of  inspectors  watches  large 
public  buildings  to  see  that  electrical  appliances  in  them  are 
kept  in  proper  condition. 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  bureau,  the  "third  rail"  (the 
rail  which  carries  the  electric  power  to  move  the  cars  of  ele- 
vated railways)  was  covered  by  means  of  a  wooden  rail,  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  receiving  an  electric  shock  by  workmen 
and  others  who  must  cross  the  tracks. 

Telephones. 
Without  electricity  the  telephone  could  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. The  telephone  was  invented  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  machine  by  which  people  can  hold 
a  conversation  with  others  who  are  at  a  distance  from  them, 
even  hundreds  of  miles.  Telephones  are  very  useful  in  busi- 
ness and  in  private  life,  and  it  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  how 
people  ever  got  along  without  them. 

Sewers. 

The  introduction  of  sewers  has  been  a  great  help  toward 
maintaining  the  healthfulness  of  the  citizens  of  the  community. 
(Sewer  gas  is  very  dangerous  to  health.)  Sewers  were  intro- 
duced in  1795.  These  were  used  to  take  away  the  waters  in 
the  street,  the  gutters  at  that  time  running  down  the  center  of 
the  streets.  Large  openings,  covered  with  iron  gratings  to 
prevent  the  waste  material  from  entering  the  pipes,  connect 
the  gutters  with  the  large  pipes  built  to  carry  away  the  water. 

All  buildings  are  connected  by  pipes  with  these  larger 
pipes  which  are  laid  under  the  street.  By  the  use  of  water 
the  refuse  is  carried  away.  The  sewers  open  into  the  rivers, 
many  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  refuse  is  carried  away 
by  the  tides. 

HISTORY— 4B. 

Alexander  the  Great. 

Alexander  was  born  heir  to  the  throne  of  one  of  the 
Grecian  kingdoms,  about  356  B.  C.  His  father  was  King 
Philip,  of  Macedon.  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  was  in  the 
northern  part  of  Greece. 

Alexander  was  much  favored  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  life.  He  had  a  superior  mind,  a  handsome  face  and 
figure,  and  most  winning  manners.     He  was  born  to  rule. 

He  was  privileged  to  be  a  pupil  of  Aristotle.  The 
progress  of  the  pupil  was  equal  to  the  care  and  ability  of 
his  teacher.  Alexander  became  very  fond  of  philosophy 
and  metaphysics,  but  did  not  omit  mathematics  and  the 
study  of  the  wonders  of  nature. 

His  greatest  delight  was  to  read  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Grecian  heroes,  which  were  described  by  Homer. 

Although  Alexander  was  a  prince,  he  was  not  brought 
up  in  habits  of  luxury.  The  Greeks  in  those  days  had  no 
firearms,  and  in  battles  combatants  fought  in  hand-to-hand 
conflicts.  It  was  the  business  of  the  officers  to  lead  the 
men  on,  and  set  them  the  example  of  bravery  by  performing 
themselves  deeds  of  daring  and  valor.  It  was  considered 
necessary  to  accustom  the  young,  even  though  princes,  to 
hardship  and  fatigue. 

When    Alexander   was    only    sixteen    years    of   age    his 
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father,  Philip,  made  him  regent  of  Macedon  while  he  was 
absent  on  a  great  military  campaign  against  the  other 
Grecian  states.  He  received  ambassadors  from  the  Persian 
coast  with  courtesy,  and  showed  such  marvelous  maturity 
for  one  so  young  that  they  went  away  saying,  "This  young 
prince  is  great,  while  our  king  is  only  rich." 

Alexander's  father,  King  Philip,  was  murdered  by  a 
young  Macedonian  nobleman,  and  Alexander  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne.  He  was  twenty  years  of  age  at  this 
time. 

Shortly  after  his  succession  to  the  throne  he  waged  a 
war  against  Darius,  king  of  the  Persians,  in  which  he  was 
successful.  He  now  became  monarch  of  a  large  part  of 
Asia.  He  went  on  fighting  and  conquering  until  he  was 
master  of  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  Judea  and  Egypt.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-six  he  was  undisputed  master  of  all  western 
Asia,  as  Darius  was  now  dead. 

For  two  or  three  years  Alexander  continued  his  expedi- 
tions and  conquests  in  .\sia.  He  penetrated  into  India  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  But  his  soldiers  refused  to 
go  further.  Alexander  was  bitterly  disappointed,  but  found 
himself  obliged  to  relinquish  further  conquest. 

Alexander  built  a  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nile. 
This  city  he  called  Alexandria.  This  is  the  only  monument 
of  his  greatness  that  still  remains. 

Upon  an  island  near  the  coast  opposite  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria a  magnificent  lighthouse  was  erected,  which  was 
considered  in  those  days  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World.     It  was  said  to  have  been  five  hundred  feet  high. 

After  retiring  from  the  field  of  conquest,  Alexander  fell 
into  a  life  of  hopeless  degradation.  He  indulged  in  vice 
and  encouraged  others  to  follow  his  example. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
the  most  worthy.  His  body  was  interred  at  Alexandria  and 
an  imposing  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave.  This 
monument  is  said  to  have  remained  standing  for  fifteen 
hundred  years,  though  no  remains  of  it  are  to  be  found. 

Clovjs. 

Of  all  the  Teutons  who  came  to  live  on  Roman  terri- 
tory, the  most  important  were  the  Franks,  or  free  men. 
They  had  no  wish  to  wander  over  the  world  when  they  had 
once  found  a  country  that  pleased  them,  and  so,  since  they 
liked  the  land  about  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  they  settled 
there  and  held  on  to  it,  adding  more  and  more  wherever  a 
little  fighting  would  win  for  them.  Each  tribe  had  its  chief ; 
but  Clovis,  one  of  these  chiefs,  came  at  last  to  rule  them  all. 

The  country  west  of  the  Rhine,  then  called  Gaul,  was 
still  partly  held  by  the  Romans,  but  Clovis  meant  to  drive 
them  away  and  keep  the  land  for  the  Franks.  When  he 
was  only  twenty-one  he  led  his  men  against  the  Roman 
governor  at  Soissons  and  took  the  place.  From  here  he 
sent  out  expeditions  to  conquer  one  bit  of  land  after  an- 
other and  to  bring  back  rich  booty. 

The  most  valuable  treasures  were  usually  kept  in  the 
churches,  and  the  heathen  Franks  took  great  delight  in 
seizing  these.  Among  the  church  treasures  captured  at 
Rheims  was  a  marvelously  beautiful  vase.  Now  the  bishop 
of  Rheims  was  on  good  terms  with  Clovis,  and  he  sent  a 
messenger   to   the   young   chief   to    beg   that,   even    if   the 


soldiers  would  not  return  all  the  holy  vessels  of  the  church, 
this  one  at  least  might  be  given  back.  Clovis  bade  the 
messenger  follow  on  to  Soissons,  where  the  booty  would  be 
divided.  At  Soissons,  when  all  the  warriors  were  as- 
sembled, the  king  pointed  to  the  vase  and  said,  "I  ask  you, 
O  most  valiant  warriors,  not  to  refuse  to  me  the  vase  in  addi- 
tion to  my  rightful  part." 

Most  of  the  soldiers  were  wise  enough  not  to  object  to 
the  wishes  of  so  powerful  a  chief;  but  one  foolish,  envious 
man  swung  his  battle-axe  and  crushed  the  vase,  crying: 
"Thou  shalt  receive  nothing  of  this  unless  a  just  lot  gives 
it  to  thee."  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  whole  army  were 
amazed  at  such  audacity.  Clovis  said  nothing,  but  quietly 
handed  the  crushed  vase  to  the  bishop's  messenger.  He 
did  not  forget  the  insult,  however,  and  a  year  later,  when 
he  was  reviewing  his  troops,  he  declared  that  his  man's 
weapons  were  not  in  fit  condition,  and  with  one  blow  of  his 
axe  he  struck  the  soldier  dead,  saying,  "Thus  thou  didst  to 
the  vase  at  Soissons." 

Clovis  showed  himself  so  much  stronger  than  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  Franks  that  at  length  they  all  accepted  him  as 
their  king.  Soon  after  this  he  began  to  think  about  taking 
a  wife.  The  story  of  his  wooing  is  almost  like  a  fairy  tale. 
In  the  land  of  Burgundy  lived  a  fair  j'oung  girl  named 
Clotilda,  whose  wicked  uncle  had  slain  her  father,  mother 
and  brothers  that  he  might  get  the  kingdom.  Clovis  had 
heard  how  beautiful  and  good  she  was,  and  he  sent  an  en- 
voy to  ask  for  her  hand  in  marriage.  The  wicked  uncle 
was  afraid  to  have  her  marry  so  powerful  a  ruler,  lest  she 
should  avenge  the  slaughter  of  her  family ;  but  he  did  not 
dare  to  refuse  Clovis  or  to  murder  the  girl  after  Clovis  had 
asked  that  she  might  become  his  queen.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  send  her  to  the  king  of  the  Franks.  Clovis 
was  delighted  with  her,  and  they  were  married  with  all 
festivities. 

Clotilda  was  a  Christian,  and  she  was  much  grieved  that 
her  husband  should  remain  a  heathen.  She  told  him  many 
times  about  her  God,  but  nothing  moved  him.  When  her 
first  child  was  born,  Clotilda  had  her  baby  baptized.  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  little  boy  grew  ill  and  died.  "That  is 
because  he  was  baptized  in  the  name  of  your  God,"  de- 
clared Clovis  bitterly.  "If  he  had  been  consecrated  in  the 
name  of  my  gods,  he  would  be  alive  still."  Nevertheless, 
when  a  second  son  was  born,  Clotilda  had  him  baptized. 
He,  too,  fell  ill,  and  the  king  said,  "He  was  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  he  will  soon  die."  Still  Clovis  would  not 
give  up  the  gods  of  his  fathers. 

It  came  to  pass,  however,  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  fierce 
battle  near  where  Cologne  now  stands.  His  enemies  were 
fast  getting  the  better  of  him,  and  he  was  almost  in  despair, 
when  suddenly  he  thought  of  the  God  of  his  queen,  and  he 
cried,  "Jesus  Christ,  whom  Clotilda  declares  to  be  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,  if  Thou  wilt  grant  me  victory  over  these 
enemies,  I  will  believe  in  Thee  and  be  baptized  in  Thy 
name."  Soon  the  enemy  fled,  and  Clovis  did  not  doubt  that 
his  prayer  had  been  answered. 

When  he  told  Clotilda  of  this,  she  w-as  delighted.  She 
sent  for  the  bishop  and  asked  him  to  teach  her  husband  the 
true  religion.  After  a  little  Clovis  said  to  him:  "I  am  glad 
to  listen  to  you,  but  my  people  will  not  leave  their  gods." 
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He  thought  a  while,  and  then  he  declared,  "I  will  go  forth 
and  tell  them  what  you  have  told  me." 

He  went  out  among  his  people  and,  as  the  legend  says, 
even  before  he  had  spoken  a  word,  the  people  cried  out  all 
together,  "We  are  ready  to  follow  the  immortal  God."  Then 
the  bishop  ordered  the  font  to  be  prepared  for  the  baptism 
of  the  king.  The  procession  set  out  from  the  palace  and 
passed  through  streets  made  gorgeous  with  embroidered 
hangings.  First  came  the  clergy,  chanting  hymns  as  they 
marched,  and  bearing  the  Gospels  and  a  golden  cross. 
After  them  walked  the  bishop,  leading  the  king  by  the 
hand.  Behind  them  came  the  queen,  and  after  her  the 
people.  They  passed  through  the  door  and  into  the  church. 
The  candles  gleamed,  the  house  hung  with  tapestries  of  the 
purest  white  and  was  fragrant  with  incense ;  and  there  the 
king  of  the  Franks,  his  sisters  and  more  than  three  thou- 
sand of  his  warriors,  besides  a  throng  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  baptized  and  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  times  were  harsh  and  rude,  and  even  a  king  who 
was  looked  upon  as  a  Christian  ruler  never  dreamed  of  hesi- 
tating to  do  many  cruel  deeds.  Clovis  wished  to  enlarge  his 
kingdom,  and  he  could  always  find  some  excuse  for  attack- 
ing any  tribe  living  on  land  next  to  his  own.  He  cared 
nothing  for  his  word,  and  to  get  what  he  wanted,  he  was 
ready  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  murder. 

Clovis  died  in  1511,  but  before  that  time  all  the  lands  be- 
tween the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees  Mountains  had 
been  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  rule.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  France.  The  descendants  of  Clovis  held  the 
throne  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half.  They  were  called 
Merovingians  from  Merovaeus,  the  grandfather  of  Clovis. 

Charlemagne. 

Pepin  the  Short  had  done  a  great  deal  to  unite  his  king- 
dom, but  when  he  died  he  left  it  to  his  two  sons,  and  so 
divided  it  again.  The  older  son  died  in  a  few  years,  and 
now  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  in  the  hands  of  Charle- 
magne, if  he  could  hold  it.  First  came  trouble  with  the 
Saxons,  who  lived  about  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Elbe. 
They  and  the  Franks  were  both  Germans,  but  the  Franks 
had  much  to  do  with  the  Romans,  and  had  learned  many  of 
their  ways.  Missionaries,  too,  had  dwelt  among  them  and 
had  taught  them  Christianity,  while  the  Saxons  were  still 
heathens.  It  was  fully  thirty  years  before  the  Saxons  were 
subdued. 

During  those  years  Charlemagne  watched  them  closely. 
He  fought,  to  be  sure,  whenever  they  rebelled,  and  he  made 
some  severe  laws  and  saw  to  it  that  they  were  obeyed. 
More  than  this,  however,  he  sent  missionaries  to  them  and 
built  churches.  He  carried  away  many  Saxon  boys  as 
hostages.  These  boys  were  carefully  brought  up  and  were 
taught  Christianity.  They  learned  to  like  the  Prankish 
ways  of  living,  and  when  they  had  grown  up  and  were  sent 
home  they  urged  their  friends  to  yield  and  become  peaceful 
subjects  of  the  great  king;  and  finally  the  Saxons  became 
a  part  of  the  Prankish  kingdom. 

When  Charlemagne  had  only  begun  the  Saxon  war,  the 
Pope  asked  for  help  against  the  Lombards,  a  tribe  of  Teu- 
tons, who  had  settled  in  northern  Italy.  The  king  was 
quite  ready  to  give  it,  for  he,  too,  had  a  quarrel  with  them ; 
and  in  a  year  or  two  their  ruler  had  been  shut  up  in  a  mon- 


astery and  Charlemagne  had  been  crowned  with  the  old 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 

This  war  had  hardly  come  to  an  end  before  the  king  led 
his  troops  into  Spain  against  the  Mohammedans.  There, 
too,  he  was  successful. 

In  the  year  800  a  great  honor  was  shown  to  Charle- 
magne, for  as  he  was  kneeling  at  the  altar  in  Rome  on  a 
Christmas  day,  the  Pope  set  a  crown  upon  his  head  and  the 
people  cried,  "Long  life  and  victory  to  the  mighty  Charles, 
the  great  and  pacific  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  crowned  of 
God !" 

Charlemagne  was  now  not  only  king  of  the  Franks,  but 
Emperor  in  the  Western  Empire.  This  empire,  however, 
was  smaller  than  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  days,  for  it  in- 
cluded now  only  France,  part  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  and 
a  little  strip  at  the  north  of  Spain. 

As  there  were  few  learned  men  in  the  Prankish  king- 
dom, the  king  sent  to  scholars  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and 
offered  them  generous  rewards  to  come  to  the  Franks  as 
their  teachers.  He  collected  a  library  and  established  a 
school  at  his  own  court,  and  there  the  mighty  Emperor,  his 
family  and  his  courtiers  gathered  around  some  wise  man 
and  learned  of  him.  The  Emperor  was  interested  in  every- 
thing. He  often  got  up  at  night  to  study  the  stars.  Once 
when  the  planet  Mars  could  not  be  seen  he  wrote  to  his 
teacher,  "What  do  you  think  of  this  Mars  ?  Is  it  the  influence 
of  the  sun?  Is  it  a  miracle?  Could  he  have  been  two  years 
about  performing  the  course  of  a  single  one?" 

Charlemagne  was  a  tall,  large,  dignified  man.  On  state 
occasions  he  dressed  most  splendidly,  but  at  other  times  he 
wore  simple  clothes.  He  was  an  expert  horseman  and 
swimmer,  and  he  taught  his  sons  to  ride  and  to  use  the 
sword  and  spear.  He  took  charge  of  his  own  farms ;  he 
built  churches  and  bridges,  and  he  began  to  build  a  canal 
to  connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube.  He  encouraged 
trade,  making  the  taxes  upon  the  merchants  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. He  collected  the  ancient  German  songs,  he  had  a 
grammar  of  the  language  written,  he  improved  the  singing 
in  the  churches,  and  he  even  had  the  coinage  of  the  kingdom 
manufactured  in  his  own  palace.  All  this  was  in  addition  to 
the  fifty  or  more  campaigns  that  he  was  obliged  to  make. 
He  was  the  busiest  of  monarchs  and  the  busiest  of  Ger- 
mans, for,  although  the  land  of  the  Franks  is  now  Prance, 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Franks  were  German, 
and  that  the  German,  "Karl  der  Grosse,"  would  be  a  better 
name  for  their  great  ruler  than  the  French  "Charlemagne." 

When  the  Emperor  died  his  empire  fell  to  his  son,  a 
kind,  gentle  man,  but  not  strong  enough  to  meet  the  lawless 
chiefs  who  opposed  him.  He  was  followed  by  his  three 
sons;  and  again  the  vast  empire  was  divided.  The  sons 
were  not  satisfied,  and  they  went  to  war.  After  much  fight- 
ing, a  treaty  was  made  in  843.  The  eldest  son  received  the 
title  of  Emperor.  His  part  of  the  domain  was  northern 
Italy,  and  a  broad  strip  of  land  extending  to  the  North  Sea. 
The  kingdom  of  the  youngest  lay  to  the  east  of  this,  and 
that  of  the  second  son  to  the  west.  Charles  the  Bald,  the 
second  son,  held  more  than  half  of  what  is  now  called 
France,  and  it  is  from  this  treaty  and  the  reign  of  Charles 
that  the  French  count  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prance. 
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GEOGRAPHY— 5A 

United  States. 

Eleventh  Week. — Children  find  for  themselves  longitude 
and  latitude  of  United  States. 

The  United  States  is  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
south  of  Canada  and  north  of  Mexico. 

It  is  about  70  times  as  large  as  New  York  State  and  is 
rectangular  in  shape.  The  distance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  about  three  thousand  miles  and  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about  sixteen  hundred  miles. 

The  United  States  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Rio  Grande  and  Mexico,  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mountains.  The  surface  of  the  United  States  is  divided 
into  four  great  slopes.  The  Atlantic  Slope,  the  Atlantic  High- 
land, the  Pacific  Highland  and  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  moun- 
tain system  in  the  east  is  called  the  Appalachian.  It  consists 
of  the  Catskill,  Adirondack,  Allegheny,  White  and  Blue  Ridge 
mountains.  The  Rocky  Mountain  system  is  in  the  western  part 
of  the  country.  It  consists  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Between  the  two  great 
mountain  systems  lies  the  Great  Central  Plain. 

Twelfth  Week. — Drainage.  There  are  two  important  river 
systems  in  the  United  States,  the  Hudson  River  system  and 
the  Mississippi  River  system.  The  Connecticut,  Hudson, 
Delaware  and  Potomac  Rivers  drain  the  Atlantic  Slope. 

The  Mississippi  River  system  consisting  of  the  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Ohio  and  Red  rivers,  mainly,  drains  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  drains  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Rio  Grande  drains  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States.  This  river  is  important  because  it  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States.  It  is  also  of  value  for 
irrigating  the  land. 

Climate.  Our  country  has  a  great  variety  of  climate.  In 
the  north  we  have  long  cold  winters  and  short  summers,  in  the 
south  flowers  bloom  all  year  round. 

The  Pacific  Highland  has  very  little  rain  except  in  the 
mountains.  The  Pacific  coast  has  only  two  seasons,  rainy  and 
dry,  the  temperature  is  mild  all  year  due  to  the  cool  winds  from 
the  sea.  The  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  has  plenty  of 
rainfall. 

The  principal  industries  of  the  United  States  are  grazing, 
mining,  manufacturing,  fishing,  lumbering  and  commerce. 

The  leading  products  are  corn,  tobacco,  flour,  wheat,  cotton 
goods,  oats,  sugar,  gold,  silver,  coal,  iron,  rice  and  woolen 
goods,  cotton,  machinery,  cattle,  sheep,  lumber  and  salt. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  found  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  in  the  Pacific  States. 

Coal  and  iron  are  found  among  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

Copper  is  found  in  great  abundance  around  Lake  Superior. 

Areas  of  Production. — Mining  Areas.  Gold,  California: 
silver,  Colorado ;  copper,  Montana,  Lake  Superior ;  coal,  iron 
and  oil,  Pennsylvania. 

Thirteenth  Week. — Agricultural  Areas.  Wheat,  Min- 
nesota; corn,  Iowa;  cotton,  Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia;  tobacco, 
Kentucky.  Virginia ;  rice,  Texas,  Louisiana,  southern  part  of 
Mississippi  Valley. 


Sugar,  Louisiana.    Tropical  fruit,  California,  Florida. 

Manufacturing  Areas. — Cotton  goods,  northeastern  part  of 
United  States,  also  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Manufactured 
flour,  Minneapolis;  woolen  goods,  Pennsylvania;  iron  and 
steel,  Pittsburgh. 

Commercial  Centers.  The  great  tobacco  markets  are  St. 
Louis,  Louisville  and  Richmond. 

Baltimore  is  a  great  oyster  market. 

Boston  is  a  wool  market  and  railroad  center. 

Chicago  is  a  railroad  center  and  is  the  leading  market  for 
livestock,  grain  and  lumber. 

The  leading  countries  with  which  the  United  States  trades 
are  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Canada,  the  West  Indies, 
Brazil,  Mexico  and  Japan. 

Exports.  Raw  cotton,  wheat,  meat  and  dairy  products, 
copper,  tobacco,  leather  and  manufactured  articles  of  iron  and 
steel. 

Imports.  Sugar,  molasses,  silk  goods,  drugs,  cofTee,  cotton 
goods,  rubber,  toys,  fruits,  nuts,  costly  jewelry,  furs  and  fine 
china. 

Fourteenth  Week. — Government.  The  United  States  is  a 
Republic  consisting  of  48  states. 

The  highest  officer  of  the  country  is  the  President.  He  is 
chosen  by  the  people  to  serve  four  years. 

Congress,  consisting  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives makes  the  laws  for  the  union.  The  building  in  which 
Congress  meets  is  called  the  Capitol.  The  building  in  which 
the  President  lives  is  the  White  House. 

The  capital  of  the  United  States  is  Washington,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Potomac  River.  It  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of 
government  by  George  Washington  as  it  was  then  considered 
centrally  located.  It  contains  about  70  square  miles,  given  to 
the  United  States  by  Maryland,  and  was  called  after 
Christopher  Columbus.  As  this  section  is  not  a  state  it  is 
governed  directly  by  commissioners  appointed  by  Congress. 

Washington  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest cities  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  commercial  city.  Most 
of  the  people  employed  there  work  for  the  government. 

It  has  many  interesting  buildings,  among  them  the  Capitol, 
the  Congressional  Library,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  the  world,  the  Treasury,  the  Office  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  the  General  Post  Office  and  the  White 
House. 

The  highest  structure  in  Washington  is  the  Washington 
Monument  which  is  555  feet  high. 

Study  of  Indiz-idual  States. — Massachusetts  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  \'ermont  and  New  Hampshire,  on  the  east  by 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  on  the 
west  by  New  York  State. 

The  eastern  coast  is  indented  by  three  bays — Massachusetts 
Bay,  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  Buzzard  Bay.  On  account  of  its  loca- 
tion this  is  sometimes  called  the  Bay  State. 

The  Berkshire  Hills  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
The  Connecticut  River  runs  through  Massachusetts. 
Boston,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  on  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  is  the  largest  city.     It  is  one-seventh  the  size  of 
New  York  City. 
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Massachusetts  has  a  moderate  climate  with  cold  winters 
and  hot  summers.  It  is  the  leading  state  of  the  United  States 
in  fishing.  It  also  has  many  factories,  manufacturing,  espe- 
cially, boots  and  shoes,  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  fine  ma- 
chinery for  watches,  etc. 

Boston  has  a  fine  harbor.  It  has  a  large  commerce  because 
of  its  nearness  to  Europe.  It  is  a  great  market  for  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  woolen  goods.  It  is  noted  for  its  places 
of  historic  interest,  its  public  schools  and  libraries. 

The  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  here. 

Fifteenth  Week. — New  Jersey,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  York  State, 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Delaware 
and  Delaware  Bay  and  on  the  west  by  Pennsylvania.  It  i^ 
smaller  in  area  than  New  York  State. 

The  northern  part  of  New  Jersey  is  hilly.  The  Kittatinny 
Mountains  are  the  highest  in  the  state.  It  has  few  good  har- 
bors, but  a  long  seashore.  Along  the  shore  are  many  popular 
resorts,  among  them  Atlantic  City  and  Asbury  Park. 

The  Delaware  River  flows  along  the  western  border  and 
the  Hudson  River  along  the  northeastern  part,  giving  the  state 
abundant  water  power.  Because  of  this  New  Jersey  has  be- 
come a  great  manufacturing  state.  Silk  and  woolen  goods  are 
there  manufactured.  The  smelting  and  refining  of  copper  is 
another  important  industry.  This  state  is  rich  in  mines  of 
copper  and  zinc. 

The  principal  crops  are  vegetables  and  fruits,  particularly 
berries  and  peaches. 

Newark  is  the  largest  city.  It  is  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  New  Jersey.  It  has  a  population  of  about  one-eighth  that  of 
New  York  City.  Newark  is  a  very  progressive  city  and  is 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods,  clothing  and 
jewelry  and  for  the  smelting  and  refining  of  copper. 

New  York  State  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  on  the  east  by 
Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  on  the  south  by  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  west  by  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario.  It  covers  nearly  50,000  square  miles  and  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  9,000,000. 

The  mountains  of  New  York  State  are  the  Adirondacks 
and  the  Catskills. 

The  Hudson  River  flows  through  New  York  State. 
Large  boats  can  sail  up  the  river  as  far  as  Troy. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  flows  along  the  northern  boundary, 
separating  New  York  from  Canada. 

The  Erie  Canal  runs  across  the  state  from  west  to  east 
connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Hudson  River  and  so 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

New  York  is  sometimes  called  the  Empire  State  because  it 
ranks  first  in  the  Union  in  wealth,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. It  is  famous  for  its  dairy  products  and  grapes.  Salt 
is  mined  in  the  central  part  and  petroleum  and  natural  gas  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state. 

Products  are  transported  by  means  of  rail  across  the  state 
and  then  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Erie  Canal  to  the 
ocean  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

New  York  City  is  the  largest  and  most  important  city  of 
the  state  and  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  world.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  4,000,000.  It  is  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  New  York  State  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


It  ranks  first  in  commerce  and  manufacture  in  the  Union. 
Its  rapid  growth  is  due  to  its  fine  harbor. 

New  York  City  is  noted  for  its  public  and  private  build- 
ings, libraries,  churches,  banks  and  colleges.  The  great  steam- 
ship lines  have  their  piers  in  New  York  and  in  New  Jersey 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Many  railroads  have  their 
terminals  in  our  city,  principally  the  New  York  Central  and 
Pennsylvania. 

New  York  City  is  divided  into  five  boroughs — Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond.  In  Manhattan  we 
find  Central  Park,  in  Brooklyn,  Prospect  Park  and  in  Bronx, 
Bronx  Park. 

Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  are  connected  by  four  bridges, 
the  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  Oueensborough  and  Manhattan 
bridges  and  by  the  subway  which  runs  under  the  East  River. 

New  York  City  has  numberless  factories.  It  also  has  re- 
fineries for  oil  and  sugar  and  large  packing  houses. 

Buflfalo  is  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State  on  Lake 
Erie.  It  is  important  because  of  its  situation  at  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  Erie  Canal.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  grain  and 
flour  markets  in  the  world.  Buffalo  ranks  next  to  New  York 
City  in  manufacturing. 

Sixteenth  Week. — Pennsylvania,  the  coal  state,  is  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  New  York  and  Lake  Erie,  on  the  east  by  New  Jersey 
and  the  Delaware  River,  on  the  south  by  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land and  on  the  west  by  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  It  is  almost 
as  large  as  New  York  State. 

The  Allegheny  Mountains  run  through  the  state  from 
northeast  to  southwest. 

There  are  three  important  rivers  in  the  state,  the  Delaware 
River,  along  the  eastern  border,  the  Susquehanna  flows  through 
the  middle  and  the  Ohio  through  the  western  part. 

Pennsylvania  produces  more  coal  than  any  other  state  in 
the  I'nion.  Hard  coal  is  found  in  the  northeastern  and  soft 
coal  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Iron  is  found  in  the 
western  part  among  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  along  with  other  things 
has  made  Pennsylvania  next  to  New  York  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing state  in  the  Union. 

Philadelphia,  called  by  Wm.  Penn  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love,  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.    It  is  the  third  city  in  size. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  great  port.  More  coal  is  shipped  from 
here  than  from  any  other  port.  It  is  also  a  great  manufactur- 
ing center.  More  carpet  is  made  here  than  in  any  other  city. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  schools,  academies  and  historic  buildings. 
The  Old  State  House,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed,  is  here. 

Maryland  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
divided  into  two  peninsulas  by  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  east  by  Delaware  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Chesapeake  Bay  and  on  the 
west  by  Virginia. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  cross  a  narrow  strip  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state. 

The  Potomac  River  forms  the  boundary  between  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

Winter  weather  is  milder  and  spring  earlier  than  in  New 
York  State. 
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GEOGRAPHY— 5B 

Eleventh  IVcek. 


Cities  of  South  Central  States. 

New  Orleans,  sometimes  known  as  the  Crescent  city,  is 
situated  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  is  the  largest  city  of  the  South.  It's  the  greatest  raw- 
cotton  market  in  the  world.  It  trades  extensively  in  lumber, 
sugar,  rice,  and  cotton-seed  oil. 

Memphis,  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Tennessee, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  is  a  cotton  and  lumber  market. 

Chattanooga,  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Tennes- 
see, is  known  as  the  Gateway  to  the  West. 

Nashville,  the  capital  of  Tennessee,  located  on  the  Cumber- 
land River,  is  noted  for  saw-mills,  furniture  and  flour-mills. 

Vicksburg,  the  largest  city  in  Mississippi,  is  located  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Draw  a  map  of  the  South  Central  States,  locating  Frank- 
fort, Nashville,  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  Montgomery,  Jackson, 
Vicksburg,  Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans,  Little  Rock,  (juthrie 
and  Austin.    Make  drawings  of  each  State. 

Note:  Most  of  the  labor  on  the  cotton,  sugar  and  rice 
plantations  of  the  South  is  done  by  negroes,  who  are  directed 
and  paid  by  the  white  owners.  Negro  slaves  were  brought  from 
Africa  to  the  Southern  colonies  in  early  times  because  laborers 
were  scarce  and  because  it  was  thought  that  white  men  could 
not  work  in  the  fields  in  the  hot  Southern  climate.  The  slaves 
were  supported  by  their  masters,  but  received  no  wages.  After 
the  Civil  War,  all  the  slaves  became  free  and  began  to  work 
for  wages. 

Tzcclftlt  Week. 

The  people  of  South  Central  States  are  French,  English, 
Negroes  and  Indians. 

Educational  Advantages. 
Free  schools.    Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville. 

Critical  Study  of  Mississippi. 

Surface.  The  surface  of  this  State  is  generally  low,  the 
western  part  being  below  the  levels  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  protected  from  overflow  by  levees. 

Climate.  The  climate  is  warm  and  tlie  rainfall  throughout 
the  State  is  heavy. 

Industries.  The  raising  of  cotton  is  the  principal  industry. 
According  to  its  size,  Mississippi  is  by  far  the  richest  cotton 
State  in  the  country. 

Forests.     Yellow  pine,  cypress  and  oak  grow  in  this  State. 

Cities.  The  leading  cities  are  Vicksburg  and  Natchez. 
Both  are  located  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  are  shipping 
points  for  cotton.  Naval  stores  and  lumber  are  exported  from 
Gulfport. 

Critical  Study  of  Louisiana. 
The  Sugar  States. 

Surface.  The  southern  half  of  Louisiana  is  flat  and  swampy, 
being  very  little  higher  than  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Soil.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  black  deposit  which  has  been 
brought  down  by  the  streams  at  high  water.  Land  built  up  by 
mud  deposited  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  is  called  a  delta. 

Climate.    The  climate  is  hot  and  moist  and  is  well  adapted 


to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane,  rice  and  cotton,  which  are  tTie 
leading  agricultural  products. 

Industries.  Next  in  value  to  the  sugar  and  rice  industry 
are  the  cotton  and  lumber  industries. 

Cities.  The  chief  city  of  Louisiana  is  New  Orleans.  Shreve- 
port  is  a  cotton  market  and  trading  city  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State.  Baton  Rouge  is  built  on  a  high  cliff  over- 
looking the  river. 

Draw  a  map  of  Louisiana  locating  Baton  Rouge  and  New 
Orleans. 

Thirteenth  Week. 


Names 
Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


North  Central  States. 

Capitals  Waters 

Columbus  Scioto  River 
Indianapolis 
Springfield 

Lansing  Branch  of  Grand  River 
Madison 

St.  Paul  Mississippi  River 

Des  Moines  Des  Moines  River 

Jefiferson  City  Missouri  River 

Bismarck  Missouri  River 

Pierre  Missouri  River 
Lincoln 

Topeka  Kansas  River 


Location.  The  North  Central  States  are  located  in  the 
north  central  part  of  the  United  States.  They  are  south  of 
Canada,  west  of  the  North  Atlantic  States,  and  north  of  the 
South  Central  States. 

Latitude.    36°  to  49°  North  Latitude. 

Longitude.    81°  to  104°  West  Longitude. 

Climate.  These  States  have  an  extreme  climate;  that  is, 
hot  summers  and  cold  winters.  Tornadoes  and  blizzards  sweep 
over  this  region.    The  rainfall  is  abundant. 

Surface.  The  surface  of  this  group  of  States  is  generally 
level  or  rolling.  Nearly  the  whole  group  is  in  the  prairie  sec- 
tion. The  eastern  part  of  Ohio  belongs  to  the  Allegheny  plateau 
and  has  vast  stores  of  coal,  iron  and  petroleum.  Southern  Mis- 
souri is  a  part  of  the  Ozark  highlands.  The  western  half  of  the 
Dakotas,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  belongs  to  the  region  of  the 
Great  Plains. 

Soil.  The  early  settlers  who  came  into  tliis  section  were  at- 
tracted by  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil.  Much  of  the  soil  is 
glacial  drift. 

Rivers.  The  Mississippi  River  system  includes  all  the  im- 
portant streams  of  this  section.  The  Mississippi  River  system 
is  the  greandest  in  the  world.  It  lias  9,000  miles  of  navigable 
streams. 

Red  River  of  the  North,  Ohio,  Missouri. 

The  Ohio  River  is  navigable  its  entire  length. 

The  Mississippi  River  is  navigable  from  St.  Paul  to  its 
mouth. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Xatural  Resources. 

1.  Fertile  soil. 

2.  Forests — Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 

3.  Mines — Lake  Superior,  Michigan. 
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Forests.  The  prairies  and  plains  are  nearly  destitute  of 
forests,  but  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  were,  when 
first  settled,  covered  with  forests.  In  the  northern  section 
there  are  soft  woods:  white  pine,  spruces,  cedar  and  hemlock. 
The  southern  forest  section  contains  mostly  oak,  birch,  maple 
and  other  hardwoods.  The  southern  section  in  southern  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois. 
Industries  or  Occupations. 

1.  Agriculture — leading  industry. 

2.  Cattle-raising — west  of  Mississippi. 

3.  Lumbering. 

4.  Mining. 

5.  Manufacturing. 

6.  Commerce. 

Lumbering  is  carried  on  in  the  North  Central  States  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  Near  the  forest 
regions  and  along  the  streams  leading  to  them  are  sawmills, 
planing  mills  and  many  factories  where  furniture,  building  ma- 
terials, wagons  and  ships  are  built. 

Mining.  Copper,  coal,  iron  and  petroleum  are  the  most 
valuable  minerals  of  this  section ;  lead  and  zinc  are  found  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas ;  clay  in  Ohio ;  salt  in  Michigan  and  Kan- 
sas; gold  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  The  country 
about  Lake  Superior  is  the  greatest  iron  region  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  amount  of  copper  produced,  it  is  surpassed  only  by 
Montana  and  Idaho. 

Manufacturing.  The  greatest  manufacturing  industry  of 
these  States  is  the  curing  and  packing  of  beef  and  pork. 

Products.  Vegetables — com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  fruit,  pine 
trees,  oak,  maple. 

Minerals — petroleum,  gas,  oil,  iron,  copper,  coal  (soft  coal). 

Animals — horses,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep. 

Manufactured  products — railroad  machinery,  farming  im- 
plements, furniture,  flour,  beer,  whiskey. 

Commerce.  Great  Lakes,  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Cities  of  North  Central  States. 
Lake  Forts. 

Duluth  is  situated  at  the  extreme  western  coast  of  Lake  Su- 
perior.   It  is  engaged  in  the  shipping  of  iron,  lumber  and  wheat. 

Chicago  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  United  States ;  it 
is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Illinois  on  Lake  Michigan ;  it  is  a 
shipping  point  for  grain ;  it  is  the  most  important  meat  market 
in  the  world ;  it  is  a  great  railroad  center. 

Detroit  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Michigan  on 
the  Detroit  River.  It  is  a  shipping  and  manufacturing  center 
of  iron  and  steel  goods. 

Cleveland  is  the  seventh  largest  city  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio  on  Lake  Erie.  It 
is  one  of  the  busiest  of  the  lake  cities.  It  manufactures  ma- 
chinery, furniture  and  ships. 

St.  Louis  is  the  fourth  largest  city  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  located  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  It  is  a  grain  market,  a  live  stock  market,  a  rail- 
road center.  It  trades  in  cotton  and  tobacco.  It  is  a  manufac- 
turing center.    It  is  a  horse  and  mule  market. 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  is  a  market  for  cattle,  sheep  and  horses. 

Cincinnati  is  the  tenth  largest  city  in  the  United  States.  It 
manufactures  pottery,  iron,  machinery  and  clothing. 


Critical  Study  of  Illinois. 
Grain  State  ;  Prairie  State. 
Surface.    Level,  almost  treeless. 
Soil.    Deep,  rich  soil. 
Climate.    Northern  part,  cold. 

Industries.  Farming,  stock-raising,  coal  mining,  manufac- 
turing.   First  State  in  corn. 

Map  drawing  of  Illinois,  locating  Springfield,  Chicago. 

Critical  Study  of  Minnesota. 
Wheat  State. 
Surface.    Greater  part,  plateau. 
Soil.    Rich  loam;  fertile. 
Climate.    Cold  in  winter ;  hot  in  summer. 
Manufactures.    Flour  at  Minneapolis. 
Rivers.    Red  River  of  the  North. 
Map  drawing  of  Minnesota,  locating  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Western  States. 
Names  Capitals  Waters 

Washington  Olympia 

Oregon  Salem  Willamette  River 

California  Sacramento  Sacramento  River 

Idaho  Boise 

Montana  Helena 

Wyoming  Cheyenne 

Nevada  Carson  City 

Utah  Salt  Lake  City  Great  Salt  Lake 

Colorado  Denver  South  Platte  River 

New  Mexico  Santa  Fe 

Arizona  Phoenix 

Location.  The  Western  States  are  located  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Latitude.    32°  to  49°  North  Latitude. 

Longitude.    103°  to  124°  West  Longitude. 

Climate.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  climate  of  the  West- 
ern States.  The  great  altitude  gives  the  section  coolness  in 
summer;  and  warm  winds  from  the  Japan  Current  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  modify  its  coldness  in  winter. 

Nearly  everywhere  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  it  is  so  dry 
that  no  agriculture  is  possible  without  irrigation. 

The  rainfall  is  heavy  along  the  northwestern  coast.  The 
country  of  Nevada,  Utah  and  Arizona  is  a  true  desert. 

Surface.  The  surface  of  the  Western  States  is  composed 
mostly  of  plateaus  and  mountains. 

The  ranges  of  mountains  are  the  Rocky,  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, the  Cascade  and  the  Coast  Range. 

West  of  the  Rockies  is  a  plateau  which  divides  itself  into 
three  parts : 

1.  Great  Columbian  Plateau — Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington. 

2.  Colorado  Plateau — Arizona,  Utah. 

3.  The  Great  Basin — Utah,  Nevada. 

The  Columbian  Plateau  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  areas  of 
lava  rock  and  its  productive  soil.  The  Colorado  Plateau  is  fa- 
mous for  its  deep  canyons  and  rugged  peaks.  The  Great  Basin 
is  nearly  a  desert.  The  streams  flow  from  the  surrounding 
rim  of  mountains  into  salt  lakes  in  the  interior  or  sink  into  the 
sands. 
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Third  Month. — 1.  Climate  of  Central  America.  Central 
America  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  mountains  regulate  climate 
by  affecting  direction  of  winds  and  amount  of  rainfall  and  by 
providing  moderate  temperature  upon  tlieir  upper  levels.  Some 
dry  regions  in  interior  and  upon  Pacific  coast,  but  both  sum- 
mer and  winter  along  Caribbean  Sea  are  rainy  seasons. 

2.  Products  and  pursuits,  agriculture,  collection  of  forest 
products. 

Lumbering.  Vegetation  resembles  that  of  Mexico  and 
varies  with  altitude.  Hot  lands  produce  cocoa,  rubber,  bananas, 
cocoanut  palms  and  mahogany  trees.  The  temperate  lands  pro- 
duce coflfee.  Above  this  region  wheat,  maize,  beans,  potatoes 
and  apples  are  grown. 

Animals  resemble  those  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 
Jaguars,  pecaries,  monkeys,  parrots,  humming  birds  and  the 
quetzal,  reptiles  and  insects  abound  in  the  forests. 

Grazing  is  an  important  industry  upon  the  temperate  high- 
lands. 

Mining. — Resources  undeveloped.  Gold  and  silver  and  lead 
are  mined  a  little. 

Little  manufacturing,  hand  weaving  of  silk,  cotton  and  wool 
in  limited  quantities. 

3.  Countries  and  government  and  cities  consist  of  one 
British  Colony,  Belize  or  British  Honduras,  and  six  independent 
republics. 

Guatemala. — Principal  city,  Guatemala,  situated  upon  a 
plateau  in  interior. 

Honduras. — Tegucigalpa,  capital. 

Salvador. — Capital,  San  Salvador.  La  Union,  princiapl 
port. 

Nicaragua. — Capital,  Managua;  principal  port,  Bluefields 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Costa  Rica. — San  Jose,  capital.  Port  Limon  and  Punta 
Arenas  are  chief  ports. 

Panama. — Panama,  capital  and  principal  port. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Condition  of  people  and  nKiys  of  liznng. — Majority  of 
people  are  mixed  descendants  of  Europeans  and  Indians, 
comparatively  few  whites,  most  of  them  immigrants,  many 
Indians,   negroes   and   mulatoes. 

2.  Commerce  and  trade. 

British  Honduras  exports  cabinet  woods  and  fruit. 

Guatemala,  the  most  important  of  the  republics,  exports  the 
most  coffee. 

Honduras  exports  mahogany,  cattle  and  hides,  some  gold 
and  silver. 

Salvador  exports  coffee,  some  indigo,  sugar,  silver,  tobacco. 

Nicaragua  exports  coffee  and  cattle.  It  is  the  most  back- 
ward of  the  republics. 

Costa  Rica  is  famous  for  its  coffee. 

3.  Republic  of  Panama. — Destined  to  become  the  most 
prosperous  because  of  building  of  Panama  Canal.  History  of 
canal  should  be  discussed. 

Panama  has  a  president  and  congress.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  provinces,  each  having  a  governor.  The  population  ts 
about  350,000,  mostly  Spanish,  with  a  few  Indians,  negroes, 
chinamen- and  other  foreigners  at  work  on  Panama  Canal. 
Colon  and  Panama  are  chief  ports,  situated  at  the  extremities 
of  the  canal. 


Panama  has  the  usual  wet  and  dry  seasons  of  the  tropics. 
People  mainly  engaged  in  farming.  Panama  imports  from 
the  United  States  provisions,  clothing  and  hardware,  and  a 
great  variety  of  small  manufactures. 

Third  Week. 
The  West  Indies. 

Location. — Long  chain  of  islands  reaching  from  the  lati- 
tude of  Yucatan  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  a  distance  of 
2,000  miles. 

The  principal  island  group  of  the  West  Indies  is  called  the 
Antilles.  It  consists  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica, 
They  are  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 
North  of  the  Antilles  are  the  Bahamas  and  further  south  of 
them  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

The  Bahamas  are  a  British  colony.  Most  of  the  people  are 
negroes  who  speak  English.  Columbus  probably  landed  on 
Watling  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas. 

Cuba. — Position — just  within  the  Torrid  Zone.  Its 
northwestern  part  separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea.     It  is  about  100  miles  south  of  Florida. 

Siae  and  population — Contains  about  half  the  surface,  but 
only  one-fourth  the  population  of  West  Indies.  Little  less  than 
the  area  of  New  York  State.  Its  population  is  less  than  half 
that  of  New  York  City. 

Surface. — Well  drained  and  healthful  climate.  Central 
and  eastern  parts  are  hilly  or  mountainous  with  many  plains. 
Lowlands  form  a  belt  around  the  island.  It  has  many  good 
harbors  with  narrow  entrances. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  Climate  of  Cuba  Tropical. — Two  seasons,  wet  and  dry. 
Rain  from  May  to  October.  On  account  of  surrounding  water 
the  heat  is  never  great,  but  humidity  is  often  very  oppressive. 
Cuba  has  violent  cyclones  or  hurricanes  usually  at  change  of 
seasons. 

2.  Products  and  Pursuits.— Agrkuhure  and  lumbering, 
manufacturing  cigars.  Palms,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons, 
grape  fruit,  pineapples,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  logwood, 
mahogany  and  cedar.  Leads  the  world  in  production  of  sugar, 
cocoa-tree  and  cocoanuts. 

3.  Ci/iVj.— Capital  and  largest  city  is  Havana.  Has  a  very 
large,  fine  harbor.  Large  cigar  factories.  Steamers  sail  from 
Havana  weekly  for  Spain,  England,  France,  and  United  States. 
It  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  principal  cities  and  carries  on 
nearly  all  foreign  commerce  of  the  Island. 

4.  £.r/>or/.j.— Almost  all  trade  is  with  the  United  States. 
Cocoanuts  and  fruits,  cigars,  sugarcane  and  tobacco,  hides, 
honey,  lumber,  wax. 

/»i/>orr.y.— Foodstuffs,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
wearing  apparel,  cattle,  meat,  rice,  saltfish. 

5.  Government  and  people. — Cuba  was  formerly  a  colony 
of  Spain.  The  United  States  intervened  on  behalf  of  Cuba, 
causing  the  Spanish-American  War.  Cuba  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent republic. 

Spanish  is  chiefly  spoken.  Most  people  are  Spanish.  About 
one-third  negroes  or  mixed  blood.  Laborers  sometimes 
Chinese. 
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Fourth  Month— First  Week. 

South  America. 

/.  Lofo/i'oK.— Southeast  of  North  America,  its  entire  mass 
being  east  of  longitude  of  Florida. 

It  lies  chiefly  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  Torrid  Zone. 
The  southern  part  extends  into  the  South  Temperate  Zone. 

Triangular  in  shape.  Coastline  regular.  Its  area  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  the  United  States  excluding  Alaska  and  the 
Philippines. 

2.  Boundaries. 

J.  Surface. — In  shape  and  surface  resembles  North 
America— Three  Highlands — Western  or  Andean,  the  Guiana, 
the  Brazilian. 

Second  Week. 

1.  River  Systems. — Chief  rivers  are  Amazon,  Orinoco  and 
Plata.  All  important  rivers  drain  into  Atlantic  Ocean  because 
east  of  Andes. 

Amazon  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Volume  of  water  more 
than  double  that  of  Mississippi.  Navigable  by  large  steamers 
for  tl:ree  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Andes.  It 
flows  through  the  impenetrable  forests  of  selvas  of  South 
America,  is  in  the  Torrid  Zone  and  much  of  it  has  a  very  warm 
climate,  but  most  of  it  has  a  temperate  climate. 

2.  Climate.— -Hottest  weather  found  on  the  plains  especially 
in  the  north. 

Here  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  study  of  the  different 
causes  affecting  climate. 

1.  Latitude. 

2.  Altitude. 

3.  Prevailing  winds. 

4.  Ocean  Currents. 

5.  Distance  from  the  sea. 

6.  Forests. 

The  Orinoco  is  1,500  miles  long  and  navigable  for  1,000 
miles.  The  plains  of  the  Orinoco  or  Llanos  are  covered  with 
grass  and  flowers  during  the  wet  season,  but  in  dry  season  be- 
come almost  a  desert. 

The  La  Plata  River  drains  the  most  productive  part  of  the 
central  plain.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Parana  and 
Paraquay  Rivers  and  drains  the  pampas. 

J.  Gulfs,  bays,  capes  and  neighboring  islands. 

Point  Gallinas,  the  most  northern  point. 

Cape  St.  Roque,  the  most  eastern  point. 

Cape  Parina,  the  western  point. 

Cape  Horn,  the  southern  point. 

Falkland  Islands  belong  to  England.  They  are  near  the 
southeastern  coast. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  is  a  forest-covered  island  south  of  the 
continent.     It  is  separated  from  it  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

The  Galapagos  Islands  belong  to  Ecuador.  They  are  west 
of  Ecuador. 

The  Gulf  of  \'enezuela  in  the  northern  part  is  the  only  im- 
portant one. 

The  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  is  the  only  safe  harbor  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 


Third  Week. 
Countries — Argentina. 

1.  Location  and  size. — Occupies  most  of  the  temperate 
South  America.  Is  located  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes 
and  extends  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  the  second  largest 
country  in  South  America.  It  is  about  20  times  the  size  of 
New  York  State  and  has  a  population  of  about  as  much  and  a 
half  as  New  York  City. 

2.  Surface  and  drainage. — Western  part  mountainous. 
From  the  mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  central  plain. 
The  pampas  cover  this  plain. 

The  principal  rivers  belong  to  the  Plata  system.  The  rivers 
are  Parana,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  The  Parana  is  navigable 
for  about  1,000  miles  because  the  river  is  dredged  by  the 
government.    Otherwise  it  would  not  be  navigable. 

3.  Climate. — A  variety  of  climate  and  products.  The 
northern  part  is  warm  and  produces  sub-tropical  fruits.  The 
interior  has  an  equalized  temperature.  In  the  southern  part 
the  weather  is  dry  and  cold  with  little  rain  and  few  crops.  In 
winter  there  are  rains  due  to  cyclonic  winds.  For  this  reason 
sheep  can  be  pastured  in  some  sections. 

4.  Industries  and  products. — Stock-raising. — Only  second 
to  India  and  United  States  in  production  of  cattle.  Only 
second  to  Russia  in  production  of  horses.  Leads  in  production 
of  sheep  except  Australia. 

Agriculture. — Cultivation  of  wheat  on  northern  pampas. 
Alfalfa,  sugarcane,  oranges,  sub-tropical  fruits,  grapes  for  mak- 
ing wine. 

Lumbering. — In  Patagonia  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  ex- 
cellent forests  of  building  timber. 

Animals. — Guanaco,  rhea,  deer. 

Minerals. — Resources  undeveloped.  Gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron  and  some  coal. 

5.  P'rincipal  City. — Buenos  Aires,  capital ;  population, 
1,300,000,  and  largest  city  in  southern  hemisphere.  Largest 
Spanish-speaking  city  in  the  world.  Most  commerce  of  Plata 
region  carried  on  through  this  city.  Terminus  of  railroads. 
Manufacturing  city. 

6.  Government  and  people. — Republic — most  progressive — 
due  to  temperate  climate  and  to  large  number  of  immigrants 
who  make  their  homes  there.  More  than  half  the  people  are 
immigrants.  The  stores  of  the  large  cities  are  pretentious. 
Stucco  used  for  building  residences  because  lumber  is  scarce. 

7.  Exports  and  Imports — Exports— lead  in  exportation  of 
wool,  hides  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  meats  and  grains. 

Imports. — Cotton  and  woolen  textiles,  glass,  stoneware, 
iron,  steel,  oils,  furniture,  farm  machinery,  tobacco. 

8.  Transportation. — Excellent  system  of  railroads.  Numer- 
ous trans-Atlantic  and  coasting  steamers. 

Fourth  Week. 
Br.\zil. 

1.  Location  and  size. — Most  of  tropical  South  America 
south  of  equator  and  east  of  Andes.  Almost  as  large  as  United 
States.     It  has  about  four  times  the  population  of  New  York 

2.  Surface  and  drainage. — Highlands  in  the  southeast, 
Amazon  ^^alley,  west  and  north. 

Amazon  River  and  tributaries  drain  the  plateau-selvas. 

3.  Climate. — In  Amazon  Valley  temperature  is  about  80 
degs.  all  year  and  nights  cool.  Country  healthful.  The  in- 
terior of  the  plateau  has  a  delightful  climate. 
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Fourth  AIonth. 

First  Week. — Switzerland  (map).  Introduction  (1  lesson). 
Location,  climate,  surface,  drainage,  size,  resources,  industries 
(1  lesson).  Manufactures,  commerce,  people,  cities,  govern- 
ment (1  lesson). 

Second  Week. — Norvva_v-S\veden  (map).  Location, 
climate,  surface,  coast  line,  resources,  industries,  cities,  govern- 
ment (1  lesson).  Sweden  (map  with  Norway);  location, 
climate,  surface,  industries,  cities,  government  (1  lesson). 

Third  Week. — Holland  (map).  Introduction:  Location, 
climate,  surface,  rivers,  area,  resources,  commerce,  industries, 
manufactures,  people,  cities,  government  (2  lessons).  Belgium 
(map).  Location,  climate,  surface,  rivers,  area,  resources,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  people,  cities  and  government  (1  lesson). 

Fourth  ]Veek. — Turkey  (map).  Location,  climate,  surface, 
rivers,  resources,  commerce,  manufactures,  cities,  people, 
government  (1  lesson).  Greece  (map).  Introduction:  Lo- 
cation, climate,  surface,  area,  population,  resources,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  cities,  government  (2  lessons). 

Fifth  Month. 

First  Week. — Denmark  (map).  Introduction:  Location, 
climate,  surface,  area,  population,  resources,  industries,  manu- 
factures, cities,  government  (1  lesson). 

Second  Week. — Review.  Relief  map  showing  all  physical 
features  of  Europe  (2  lessons).  Map,  showing  occupations, 
industries  and  commerce  (2  lessons). 

Third  JVeek. — Governments  of  all  countries  of  Europe 
compared  with  themselves  and  with  all  other  countries  (2 
lessons).     Trade  relations  with  United  States. 

Switzerland. 

Switzerland  is  the  famous  summer  resort  of  Europe.  It  is 
famous  for  its  grand  mountain  peaks  and  beautiful  lakes.  So 
many  people  go  there  every  year  to  enjoy  the  scenery  that  it  is 
called  the  "playground  of  Europe."  Scenery  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  world. 

Surface. — Switzerland  is  the  most  mountainous  country  of 
Euroi)e.     The  Alps  cross  and  border  the  country. 

Siae. — One-third  of  New  York  State. 

Climate. — \'aries  because  of  elevation. 

Products. — Although  rugged,  agriculture  and  dairy  farm- 
ing are  principal  industries.  Most  of  the  Swiss  are  occupied 
in  the  care  of  sheep  and  cattle.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  watches  and  toys. 

Cities. — Geneva  is  a  great  educational  center.  It  has  ex- 
cellent water  power.  Its  factories  turn  out  music  boxes,  clocks, 
jewelry.  An  immense  lion  was  carved  by  the  Danish  sculptor, 
Thorvaldsen,  in  the  rocky  walls  of  Lucerne.  It  commemorates 
the  valiant  defense  of  800  Swiss  hired  bv  the  French  king. 

Goz-ernment. — Switzerland  is  the  oldest  republic  in  Europe. 
The  twenty-two  cantons  or  States  are  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional Congress.    This  body  makes  laws  and  elects  the  president. 

NoRW.\V. 

Location.— W'Qsitrn    half   of   the    Scandinavian    peninsula. 

Climate. — Dry  and  healthful.  A  great  many  tourists  visit 
the  west  coast  to  see  the  midnight  sun,  glaciers  and  the  wonder- 
ful fiords  which  are  deep  cuts  in  the  table  lands. 

Surface. — Kiolen  Mts. — 30,000  lakes,  the  famous  whirlpool, 
the  Maelstrom. 


Products. — Its  chief  wealth  is  its  mines,  forests  and 
fisheries. 

Cities. — Christiania,  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  a  deep  fiord.  It  has  well  paved  streets  and  stone 
buildings.  Although  its  harbors  are  frozen  over  half  the  year, 
it  is  the  chief  commercial  center. 

Government. — A  constitutional  monarchy. 

Sweden. 

1.  Location. — Occupies  the  largest  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.    Harbors  never  frozen. 

2.  Climate. — Is  favorable,  because  of  warm  Atlantic  winds, 
for  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes. 

3.  Surface. — Level  land.  There  is  much  soil  that  is  suitable 
for  farming. 

4.  Industries. — Much  live  stock  is  raised  and  butter  is  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain.    Many  forests  are  on  the  mountains. 

5.  Minerals. — Silver,  zinc,  little  iron,  but  best  in  the  world ; 
coal  (with  which  they  make  the  best  kinds  of  tools  out  of  the 
iron). 

6.  Cities. — Stockholm,  a  beautiful  city,  the  Venice  of  the 
north,  built  on  islands  and  cut  by  canals.  Has  beautiful  statues 
and  art. 

7.  Government. — A  constitutional  monarchy.  The  King 
ruled  formerly  over  both  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  since  1905, 
Norway  has  separated  and  taken  her  own  King.  People  are 
well  educated. 

Holland. 

The  Netherlands  or  Holland  is  a  country  of  extremely  flat 
lands,  windmills,  ditches,  canals  and  dikes. 

Surface. — In  some  places  the  land  is  30  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  Great  embankments  of  earth  called  dikes, 
have  been  built  to  keep  out  the  water.  In  this  watery  land 
there  are  canals  instead  of  roads.  In  winter  they  are  frozen 
over  and  the  women  skate  to  market. 

Products. — Farming,  dairying,  fishing  and  gardening.  Hol- 
land is  known  for  its  excellent  dairy  products.  The  Dutch 
are  an  enterprising  people  and  have  a  large  foreign  commerce. 

Commerce. — She  sends  diamonds,  cheese  and  plants  to  the 
United  States.    We  send  her  cereals,  tobacco  and  meat. 

Cities. — The  Hague,  with  its  steep  roofs  and  towers,  is  the 
little  capital.  It  is  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  Queen  lives 
there.  It  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  peace  conferences. 
Andrew  Carnegie  has  donated  the  building  where  men  from 
all  nations  meet. 

Amsterdam  is  the  constitutional  capital  where  the  kings  and 
queens  are  crowned.  It  is  built  on  100  islands  connected  by 
about  300  bridges. 

Government. — Holland  is  a  limited  monarchy.  The  jieople 
elect  the  members  of  the  States-General,  the  Dutch  parliament, 
and  thus  have  a  share  in  making  the  laws  and  regulating  the 
expenses  of  the  government. 

Belgium. 

Belgium,  the  smallest  country  of  Europe,  is  the  most  thickly 
populated.  Because  of  the  busy  people  and  their  variety  of 
manufactures  thev  have  won  for  their  country  the  name  of 
"The  Workshop  of  Europe." 

Location. — On  the  North  Sea  opposite  the  south  of  England. 

Size. — Is  less  than  one-quarter  the  size  of  New  York  State. 
It  is  the  most  densely  populated  country  of  the  world. 
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Surface. — Generally  level. 

Climate. — Temperate  and  healthful. 

Products  and  Piirsidts. — Farming  and  manufacturing.  The 
farms  are  small  but  are  cultivated  as  carefully  as  gardens.  The 
best  flax  in  the  world  is  raised  here.  Very  rich  in  coal  and  iron 
make  Belgium  a  great  manufacturing  country.  Many  women 
are  lace  makers,  some  lace  is  worth  as  much  as  $250  a  yard. 
Laces,  carpets  and  horses  (Flemish)  are  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  send  her  cotton  and  petroleum. 

Cities. — Brussels,  the  capital  and  metropolis,  is  a  gay  city, 
and  is  sometimes  called  "Little  Paris."  It  has  fine  art  galleries 
and  great  factories  where  carpets  and  lace  are  made.  Not  far 
from  Brussels  is  the  famous  battlefield  of  Waterloo,  where,  in 
1815,  Napoleon  met  at  the  hands  of  the  English  and  their  allies 
a  defeat  all  the  more  terrible  because  unexpected. 

Antwerp  is  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  Belgium.  It  is 
the  greatest  ivory  market  in  the  world.  Ivory  is  brought  from 
the  Belgian  Kongo  in  Africa.    It  is  an  old  city. 

Government  and  People. — Belgium  is  a  limited  monarchy. 
On  account  of  its  small  size,  Belgium  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  great  European  powers,  especially  of  Germany,  in  time 
of  war;  but  by  the  policy  of  the  Great  Powers  it  has,  like 
Switzerland,  been  declared  neutral  territory.  Hence  Belgium 
does  not  need  such  a  standing  army. 

Turkey. 

Turkey  is  an  empire  consisting  of  many  diiTerent  parts. 
It  is  the  worst  governed  country  in  the  world. 

Location. — In  eastern  part  of  Europe,  southern  part  of 
Balkan  Peninsula. 

Sise. — Has  lost  three-quarters  of  its  European  possessions. 
It  formally  extended  over  all  of  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Surface. — Mountainous. 

Products. — The  land  is  fertile,  but  farming  is  wretched,  in 
fact,  scarcely  anything  is  well  done.  Two  things  are  made, 
carpets  and  attar  of  roses.  The  latter  is  a  delightful  perfume 
made  from  rose  leaves.  Rugs  and  carpets  are  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

Cities. — Constantinople  is  the  capital.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  the  world.  Only  three  cities  in  the  United 
States  are  larger.  It  is  situated  on  the  Golden  Horn  the  most 
beautiful  harbor  in  the  world.  Constantinople  is  connected 
with  Paris  by  express  trains  which  run  between  the  two  cities 
without  change.  It  contains  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  in 
558  A.  D. 

Government. — Like  Russia,  Turkey  has  been  until  recently 
an  absolute  monarchy.  The  beginnings  of  a  constitutional 
government  have  been  made,  but  so  many  of  the  people  are 
deficient  in  education  and  a  knowledge  of  civilized  life  that  the 
government  is  unstable. 

Greece. 

Greece  is  the  oldest  nation  of  Europe,  the  birthplace  of  our 
civilization.  But  the  glory  of  Greece  has  passed  away.  Still 
the  country  is  far  better  off  than  it  was  some  time  ago.  It 
has  many  ruins,  beautiful  statues,  and  masterpieces  of  litera- 
ture. 

Surface. — It  is  rugged.  Has  more  coast  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Every  part  of  Greece  is  so  near  the  sea 
that  the  Greeks  are  a  nation  of  sailors. 


Climate. — Very  mild  and  little  rainfall. 

Products. — Irrigation  used  for  farming.  Olives  and  small 
seedless  grapes.    Sponge  fishing. 

It  sends  currants  and  olive  oil  to  the  United  States.  We 
send  cotton,  petroleum  and  machinery. 

Cities. — Athens,  the  capital,  is  noted  for  its  remarkable 
ruins.  It  was  once  a  center  of  Greek  culture.  The  Parthenon 
contains  wonderful  statues. 

Island  of  Crete  has  been  annexed  to  Greece.  After  cen- 
turies of  disappointment,  isle  famed  in  ancient  history  is  re- 
stored to  the  Hellenes. 

Gozrrw«!^«/.— Constitutional  monarchy. 

People. — The  Greeks  of  to-day  are  well  educated.  Shrewd- 
ness is  their  chief  characteristic,  and  contributes  to  their  suc- 
cess as  business  men.  Many  Greeks  have  emigrated  to  America, 
where  they  have  settled  in  the  cities  as  venders  of  fruit  and 
as  merchants. 

Denmark. 

Denmark  controls  Greenland  and  Iceland;  the  former  has 
Eskimos. 

Climate. — Temperature,  frequent  fogs. 

Products. — Farming,  stock-raising  and  fishing.  Fine  but- 
ter and  cheese  are  made.  It  is  the  great  dairy  of  northern 
Europe. 

They  send  hides  and  wool  to  the  United  States.  We  send 
grain  and  oil  cake. 

Cities. — Copenhagen,  which  means  merchants'  harbor,  is 
situated  on  an  island.  It  is  the  chief  city.  It  was  the  toll  gate 
for  all  ships  that  passed.  It  contains  the  Thorvaldsen  Museum, 
which  has  many  sculptures  by  Thorvaldsen,  also  a  bronze  statue 
of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  Danish  fairy-tale  writer. 

The  Danes  are  an  intelligent  people,  honest  in  all  their  deal- 
ings. They  are  fearless  sailors,  and  have  penetrated  far  into  the 
North  Polar  regions,  where  they  control  Iceland  and  Green- 
land. 

Quarantine. 

Quarantine  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  disease.  An  establishment  for 
purposes  of  quarantine  is  located  in  the  harbor  of  New  York 
City.  Three  Commissioners  of  Quarantine  make  the  rules  for 
governing  this  establishment.  Causes  of  contagious  diseases 
are  studied  in  laboratories  here  and  reports  concerning  the 
work  done  are  published  each  week.  The  Health  Officer  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  has  general  superintendence  of  the 
quarantine  establishment.  He  is  a  physician  of  experience 
and  is  familiar  with  diseases  common  at  quarantine.  He  has 
charge  of  the  sick  in  quarantine  and  is  responsible  for  an  an- 
nual detailed  report  of  the  work  accomplished. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Post  Office — Object. 

The  Postmaster-General,  with  four  assistants,  has  charge 
of  the  United  States  Postal  Service.    The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government.     The  department  is  managed  solely  for 
{Continued  on  page  147.) 
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GRAMMAR— 7A 

Subordinate  Clauses. 
Noun  Clauses: 

1.  See,  how  bright  they  are  burnished. 

2.  And  see  how  many  already  have  perished. 

3.  He  exclaimed,  "A  wonderful  man  was  this  Caesar." 

4.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  in  Flanders? 

5.  I  am  always  ready  to  hear  whatever  pertains  to  Miles 
Standish. 

6.  Priscilla  rose    .    .    .    saying,  "I  knew  it  WAS  YOU." 
(The  whole  clause  is  the  object  of  saying.    It  was  yon  is 

the  object  of  knew.) 

7.  Grateful  and  pleased  to  know  he  lied  thought  of  her  in 
the  snowstorm. 

8.  You  will  say  it  is  wrong. 

9.  Is  it  my  fault  that  he  failed? 

10.  The  maiden  said,  "Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself, 
John?" 

11.  Yet  Love  will  dream  and  Faith  will  trust 
That  somehow,  somewhere  meet  we  must. 

12.  Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 

The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress  trees. 

13.  Who  hath  not  learned  the  truth     .     .     . 
That  love  can  never  lose  its  own. 

14.  We  watched  the  first  red  blaze  appear. 

15.  I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far. 

16.  He  said  to  his  friend,  "If  the  British  march    .... 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch." 

17.  And  seeming  to  whisper,  "All  is  well." 

18.  He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock  swim  in  the  moon- 
light    .... 

19.  What  wrongs  were  righted  need  not  here  be  said. 

20.  Suffice  it  that     .... 

The  hempen  rope  at  length  was  worn  away. 

21.  Maintaining — that  he  should  do   zvhat   pleased  him 
■with  his  own. 

22.  Then  said :    Pride  goeth  forth,  etc. 

23.  I  fear,  They  never  yet  have  reached  your  knightly  ear. 

24.  The  king  cried,  "Right  well  it  pleaseth  me!" 

25.  And  this  shall  make,  in  every  Christian  clime. 
The  bell  of  Atri  {to  be)  famous  for  all  time. 

Adverbial  Clauses. 

26.  Into  the  tranquil  woods,  where  bluebirds  and  robins 
were  building. 

27.  He  heard  the  music  that  Luther  sang. 

28.  Over  him  rushed  like  a  wind  that  is  keen. 

29.  All  the  dreams  that  had  faded. 

30.  Prayed  for  the  hearth  and  the  home,  that  were  found- 
ed that  day  in  affection. 

31.  A  knight  who  loved  to  hunt  the  wild  boar. 

32.  The  market  place  where  the  great  bell  upon  its  cross- 
beam swung. 

33.  He  who  serves  well  and  speaks  not 

Merits  more  than  they  who  clamor  loudest  at  the  door. 

34.  Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive. 

Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year. 

35.  And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  bed 
Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall. 

36.  The  dear  home  faces  whereupon 
That  fitful  firelight  paled  and  shone. 


37.  We  tread  the  paths  their  feet  have  worn.        "" 

38.  We  turn  the  pages  that  they  read. 

39.  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just. 

40.  Alas  for  him  who  never  sees     .... 

Adverb al  Clauses. 

41.  He  exclaimed,  as  he  smote  with  his  hand,  palm  down- 
wards, 

42.  //  you  wish  a  thing  to  be  well  done. 
You  must  do  it  yourself     .... 

43.  Every  sentence  began  with  the  name  of  Priscilla 

Till  the  treacherous  pen  strove  to  betray  it     ...     . 

44.  So  shall  it  be  with  your  own,  when  the  s^inmng-wheel 
shall  no  longer  hum  in  the  house  of  the  farmer. 

45.  And,  wheti  the  second  morning  shone. 
We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown. 

46.  As  night  drew  on    ...     . 

We  piled  our  nightly  stack  of  wood     .... 

47.  We  caught  the  gleam     .... 
Until  the  old,  rude-furnished  room 
Burst  flower-like  into  rosy  bloom. 

48.  But  ere  he  reached  the  belfry's  light  arcade 
He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw     .... 

49.  Therefore  the  law  decrees  that  as  this  steed, 
Served  you  in  youth,  henceforth  you  shall  take  heed 

50.  The  hempen  rope  was  worn  away 
Till  one     ....     mended  the  rope 
So  that  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the  vine 
Hung  like  a  votive  garland  at  a  shrine. 

Transitive  Verbs. 

Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side. 

He  has  left  the  village. 

You  know  the  rest. 

The  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed,  in  his  flight. 

Kindled  the  land  into  flames  with  its  heat. 

We  hear  the  hum  of  bees. 

We  tread  the  paths  their  feet  have  worn. 

Alas  for  him  who  never  sees. 

The  stars  shin  through  his  cypress  trees. 

Love  can  never  lose  its  own. 

Not  all  its  snow  could  quench  our  hearth-fire's  ruddy  glow. 
Intransitive  Verbs. 

Long  at  the  window  he  stood. 

Over  his  countenance  flitted  a  shadow. 

Every  sentence  began  or  closed  with  the  name  of  Priscilla. 

Speak;  for  whenever  you  speak,  I  am  always  ready  to  listen. 

Friendship  prevailed  over  love,  and  Alden  went  on  his 
errand. 

The  sea  was  moaning  and  tossing. 

Is  it  my  fault  that  he  failed? 

Still  for  a  moment  he  stood,  and  listened,  and  stared  at  the 
vessel. 

Up  leaped  the  Captain  of  Plymouth,  and  stamped  on  the 
floor,  till  his  armor  clanged  on  the  wall,  where  it  hung. 

Then  the  captain  advanced,  and,  bowing,  saluted  Priscilla. 

Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without 

We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about. 

The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow. 
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The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row. 

That  fitful  firelight  paled  and  shone. 

We  sit  beneath  their  orchard  trees. 

Their  written  words  we  linger  o'er. 

Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  liear. 

Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and  street, 

Wanders,  and  watches,  with  eager  ears. 

It  was  one  by  the  village  clock, 

When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 

It  was  two  by  the  village  clock, 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 

The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear. 

Passive  Verbs. 

Nothing  2vas  heard  in  the  room. 

It  is  laid  upon  me  in  anger. 

Soon  to  be  thrown  away. 

A  thought  of  him  had  been  mingled 

Thus  in  the  sacred  psalm. 

Meekly  the  prayer  was  begun. 

Thus  the  first  battle  was  fought  and  won  by  the  stalwart 
Miles  Standish. 

Oft  when  his  labor  was  finished. 

When  the  service  was  ended. 

Let  all  be  forgotten  between  us. 

Soon  was  their  vision  disturbed. 

Whenever  wrong  zvas  done  to  any  man. 

So  the  old  steed  was  turned  into  the  heat. 

And  under  the  alders     .... 

Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed. 

No  voice  is  heard,  no  sign  is  made. 

The  chapter  was  read  from  the  bible. 

Pick  out  the  verbs  in  the  first  ten  lines  of  the  sixth  part  of 
the  poem,  "Miles  Standish,"  and  tell  whether  they  are  regular 
or  irregular ;  also  classify  them  according  to  use. 

MODEL  OF  WORK  TO  BE  REQUIRED  OF  PUPILS 

Stood — irregular — stand,  stood.     It  is  intransitive. 

Mused — regular — muse,  mused.     It  is  intransitive. 

Had — irregular— have,  had.     It  is  transitive  (power). 

To  drazv — irregular — draw,  drew,  drawn.     It  is  transitive. 

Touches  (whatsoever  it  touches) — regular — touch,  touched. 
It  is  transitive  (whatsoever). 

Turned — regular — turn,  turned.     It  is  intransitive. 

To  depart— regular—depart,  departed.    It  is  intransitive. 

Are  offended — regular — offend,  offended.    It  is  passive. 

Will  speak — irregular — speak,  spoke,  spoken.  It  is  in- 
transitive. 

^MJ— irregular— be  (am),  was,  been.  Intransitive. 
(Copulative,  /  am  to  blame.) 

To  Z^/om?- regular— blame,  blamed.  Intransitive.  (Modi- 
fies 7.) 

Were  pleading— regular— plead,  pleaded.  Transitive 
(cause). 

P/^-ad^^d- regular— plead,  pleaded  or  plead.  Transitive 
(own). 

5"/'»^^— irregular  (speak;  spoke,  spake;  spoken.  Intransi- 
tive. 

Can  forgive— [rregular-iorgive,  forgave,  forgiven.  Tran- 
sitive (me). 


Classify  the  first  verbs  of  Whittier's  "Snowbound"  as  reg- 
ular or  irregular. 

Rose — irregular — rise,  rose,  risen. 

Gave — irregular — give,  gave,  given. 

Sank — irregular — sink,  sank,  sunk. 

.S"^^ — irregular — set,  set. 

Shut — irregular — shut,  shut. 

Classify  the  next  five  verbs  according  to  use. 

Checked — transitive  (race). 

Told — transitive  (the  coming.) 

Blew — intransitive. 

Heard — transitive  (roar). 

Felt — transitive  (pulse). 

Classify  the  verbs  in  the  last  stanza  of  Longfellow's  "The 
Bell  of  Atri,"  according  to  form. 

Withdreii' — irregular. 

Led — irregular. 

Heard — regula  r. 

Approved — regular. 

Laughed — regular. 

Cried — regular. 

Pleaseth — regular. 

Ring — i  r  regul  a  r. 

Go — irregular. 

Doth — irregular. 

Cometh — irregular. 

Pleads — regular. 

Make — irregular. 

Classify  the  first  five  verbs  of  the  same  poem  according  to 
use. 

Have  run — intransitive. 

Sat — intransitive. 

Say — transitive  (clause). 

Climb — intransitive. 

Come — transitive  (clause). 

CIVICS— 7B 

Powers  of  the  State  Government.* 

(4)  To  give  charters  to  cities  and  villages: 

The  constitution  states  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  provide  for  the  organization  of  cities  and  villages,  and  to 
restrict  their  power  of  taxation  and  of  contracting  debt. 

(5)  To  raise  money : 

This  is  a  very  important  function  of  the  legislature,  for 
without  money  a  government  cannot  do  business.  The  money 
to  carry  on  the  government  is  collected  in  the  form  of  taxes. 
Taxes  are  levied  on  real  property  and  personal  property.  The 
former  consists  of  houses,  lands  and  other  permanent  property 
located  in  the  State.  The  latter  consists  of  horses,  cattle,  the 
goods  of  a  merchant,  farm  machinery,  etc.  Each  owner  of 
taxable  property  is  required  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  value  of  his  property  subject  to  taxation.  The  State  also 
collects  a  tax  on  certain  inheritances  of  property ;  on  the  capital 
stock  of  private  corporations ;  from  the  owners  of  public 
franchises,  such  as  the  privilege  of  operating  a  railroad  or 
a  telegraph  system,  and  from  the  business  of  selling  intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

Sometimes  persons  try  to  escape  paying  their  proper  share 
of  taxes  by  concealing  their  taxable  property,  or  by  giving 
false   statements  as  to  its  value.      This    is    known    as    "tax 

*Continued  from  November  1914. 
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dodging,"'  and  the  person  who  is  caught  in  the  act  may  be 
punished  by  the  criminal  courts. 

(6)  To  pass  laws  relating  to  public  improvements: 
A  portion  of  the  money  which  is  raised  by  taxation  is  used 

for  public  improvements.  The  State  canals,  Erie,  Oswego, 
Champlain,  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  and  the  Black  River  are  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  may  be  improved  as  the  legislature 
may  direct. 

(7)  To  pass  laws  relating  to  private  companies  doing 
public  business : 

These  private  corporations  are  banks,  insurance,  railroads 
and  commercial.  They  obtain  charters  from  the  legislature 
which  gives  them  permission  to  do  business.  These  corpora- 
tions are  organized  under  a  general  law  of  the  State,  known 
as  the  Corporation  Law. 

(8)  To  pass  laws  relating  to  asylums  for  the  sick,  the 
insane,  the  aged  and  the  poor  within  the  State : 

There  are  many  private  institutions  in  the  State,  as  charit- 
able organizations,  hospitals,  homes  for  aged  and  the  poor. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  State  has  established  institutions. 
For  the  insane  there  are  State  hospitals  in  Flatbush,  Brook- 
lyn, in  Utica,  Poughkeepsie,  Middletown,  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Manhattan  and  other  sections.  There  are  many  charitable 
institutions  and  reformatories.  At  Sonyea  there  is  the  Craig 
Colony  for  Epileptics;  at  Newark,  the  Custodial  Asylum  for 
Feeble  Minded  Women;  a  House  of  Refuge  in  Manhattan; 
at  Raybrook,  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment 
of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis;  at  Albany,  the  Albany 
Home  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf. 

(9)  To  protect  forests,  fish  and  game: 
New  York  owns  large  tracts  of  wild  forest  land  in  the 

Adirondack  region.  In  it  are  the  sources  of  the  Hudson, 
Mohawk  and  other  large  rivers.  This  and  the  other  wild 
land  of  the  State  is  called  the  "Forest  Preserve."  The  con- 
stitution declares  that  the  forest  preserve  shall  be  forever 
kept  as  wild  forest  land,  and  may  not  be  leased,  sold  or  ex- 
changed, and  the  timber  on  the  same  may  not  be  sold,  removed 
or  destroyed. 

This  forest  preserve,  together  with  the  fish  and  game,  is 
guarded  by  the  Conservation  Commission.  This  commission 
consists  of  three  men.  This  commission  consists  of  three 
divisions :  Land  and  forest,  fish  and  game,  inland  waters.  The 
land  and  forest  division  administers  all  laws  relating  to  tree 
culture,  reforestation,  care  and  management  of  State  parks, 
etc.  The  division  of  fish  and  game  administers  all  laws  re- 
lating to  State  jurisdiction  over  fish  and  game,  the  protection 
and  propagation  of  them,  and  shell  fish.  The  division  of  in- 
land waters  has  charge  of  all  laws  relating  to  State  jurisdic- 
tion over  water  storage,  hydraulic  development,  water  supply, 
river  improvement,  drainage,  irrigation  and  navigation  of 
rivers  outside  the  canals. 

The  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  governing  the  catching 
of  game  and  fish  are  interesting.  The  following  are  illustra- 
tions : 

Deer  shall  not  be  hunted  with  dogs  nor  taken  by  traps, 
salt  licks  or  jack  hunting:  nor  shall  they  be  killed  between 
sunset  and  sunrise.    No  deer  shall  be  taken  while  in  the  water. 

Wild  birds  other  than  the  English  sparrow,  crow,  hawk, 
crow  blackbird,  kingfisher,  snow  owl  and  great  homed  owl 
shall  not  be  taken  or  possessed  at  any  time,  dead  or  alive. 


e.xcept  under  the  authority  of  a  certificate  issued  by  the  com- 
mission. 

Trout  must  not  be  taken  by  any  other  method  than  angling. 
Not  more  than  twenty-five  pounds  of  lake  trout  my  be  taken 
or  transported  by  one  person  at  one  time. 

Executive   Braxcii. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor. 
In  New  York  State  he  is  elected  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor  except 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  not  less  than  thirty 
years,  and  who  shall  have  been  five  years  next  preceding  his 
election  a  resident  of  the  State.  The  governor  shall  be  elected 
at  the  times  and  places  of  choosing  members  of  the  assembly. 
His  salary  is  $10,000  a  year. 

The  powers  of  the  governor  are:  (1)  Executive,  (2)  legis- 
lative and  (3)  judicial.  His  executive  powers  consist  in  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  all  laws  passed 
bv  the  legislature.  His  legislative  powers  consist  in  his  exercise 
of  the  veto.  In  his  annual  messages  he  may  and  does  suggest 
measures  for  the  good  of  the  State.  His  judicial  powers  con- 
sist in  granting  reprieves,  pardons  and  commutations,  except 
in  cases  of  impeachment.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  all 
military  forces  of  the  State.  In  general,  the  governor  of  the 
State  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  State  government  that 
the  President  occupies  in  the  United  States  government. 

Some  of  the  other  executive  officers  are  elected  by  the 
people;  some  are  appointed  \7\-  the  governor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  people.  Those  elected  by  the  people  are: 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  State,  who  superintends  the  publication 
of  the  laws,  and  is  the  keeper  of  the  State  papers:  (2)  the 
comptroller,  who  examines  the  State's  money  accounts,  super- 
intends the  collection  of  the  State  taxes,  and  lends  its  money ; 
(3)  the  treasurer,  who  is  the  custodian  of  the  State's  money, 
which  he  pays  out  on  proper  vouchers ;  (4)  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, who  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  governor  and  prosecutes 
and  defends  all  actions  in  which  the  State  is  concerned;  (5) 
the  State  engineer  and  surveyor,  who  surveys  and  supervises 
the  public  lands  and  canals. 

Some  of  the  executive  officers  appointed  by  the  governor 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  are :  a  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  a  commissioner  of  excise,  who  issues 
liquor  tax  certificates;  State  board  of  charities:  civil  service 
commission:  forest,  fish  and  game  commissioner:  commis- 
sioner of  health:  superintendent  of  banks:  superintendent  of 
insurance;  superintendent  of  public  works;  superintendent  of 
State  prisons,  and  health  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York. 
III.  Jldici.vl  Br.\nch. 

The  State,  like  the  United  States,  has  its  system  of  courts 
for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  law  and  settling  disputes. 
These  courts  are  the  Justice's  Court.  County  Court,  Supreme 
Court,  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of 
.\ppeals.  When  a  judge  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy  he  must 

retire. 

Justice's  Coi/rf— The  Justice's  Court  is  the  lowest  form  of 
court,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  This  form 
exists  in  the  towns.  The  justices,  four  in  each  town,  are  chosen 
in  town-meetings  by  the  voters  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
Civil  cases  when  the  amount  does  not  involve  more  than  $200 
and  pettv  criminal  cases  come  before  them. 
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County  Court — The  County  Court  is  the  next  higher  court. 
The  jurisdiction  is  coniined  to  the  county.  This  court  has 
charge  of  civil  cases  that  do  not  involve  more  than  $2,000,  and' 
of  most  criminal  cases  in  the  county.  The  judge  of  the  county 
court  is  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  at  a  fixed  salary.  Kings 
County,  Brooklyn,  has  two  county  judges.  New  York  county 
has  no  county  court.  Two  courts  take  its  place,  the  City  Court 
and  the  Court  of  General  Sessions.  The  City  Court  hears  and 
determines  civil  suits  in  which  the  amount  sued  for  does  not 
exceed  $2,000.  The  Court  of  General  Sessions  is  mainly  a 
criminal  court.  It  has  jurisdiction  to  try  all  crimes  committed 
within  the  county,  including  those  punishable  with  death.  A 
grand  jury  is  drawn  for  this  court. 

Supreme  Court — The  Supreme  Court  is  higher  than  the 
County  Court.  The  State  is  divided  into  nine  judicial  districts 
for  the  election  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Each  district 
is  entitled  to  a  definite  number  of  judges.  There  are  ninety- 
seven  judges,  each  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  district  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court — The  Appel- 
late Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  court  of  appeals.  This 
.court  considers  cases  that  are  brought  up  from  the  lower  courts 
on  appeal.  The  judges  to  this  court  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
£rnor  from  the  ninety-seven  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
These  judges  are  divided  into  four  departments.  One  of  the 
judges  of  each  department  is  designated  as  the  chief  judge. 

Court  of  Appeals — The  Court  of  Appeals  is  the  highest 
court  in  the  State.  This  court  consists  of  seven  judges  elected 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State,  for  a  term  of 
fourteen  years,  at  a  salary  of  $13,700.  The  chief  justice  re- 
ceives $14,200.  This  court  has  charge  of  all  cases  brought  up 
to  it  from  the  lower  courts,  and  reviews  those  cases  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  a  decision  in  the  lower  court  was  given  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  In  serious  criminal  cases  it  also 
examines  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  State  guarantees  to  the  citizens  protection  of  life,  liber- 
ty and  property,  freedom  of  speech  and  religion.  The  State 
expects  from  the  citizens  support  of  the  government,  industry, 
honesty,  respect  for  law,  and  co-operation  for  the  good  of  all. 

HISTORY— 7B 

( 1 )  Name  some  of  the  preliminary  struggles  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

There  was  trouble  between  the  citizens  and  soldiers  in  New 
York,  and  in  Boston,  where  the  Boston  massacre  took  place. 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  led  to  the  passage  by  England  of  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  which  closed  the  port  of  Boston  until  the  tea 
was  paid  for  and  the  town  became  obedient. 

Boston  Neck  was  fortified  by  the  British,  and  the  Colonial 
stores,  which  had  been  removed  to  Concord,  were  destroyed 
by  the  British. 

(2)  What  preparation  was  made  for  war? 

Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  drew  up  a  set  of  resolutions 
declaring  the  rights  of  the  colonists  as  Englishmen. 

Massachusetts  called  a  congress  to  meet  at  New  York  City, 
where  a  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Grievances  was  signed  by 
delegates  from  six  colonies. 

Organizations  called  Sons  of  Liberty  and  Daughters  of 
Liberty  were  formed.    Minute  Men  were  organized  also. 

(3)  Name  the  leaders  in  America. 

Patrick  Henry,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams,  James 


Otis,  John  Dickinson,  John  Adams,  Josiah  Quincy,  Joseph 
Warren,  George  Washington,  Sherman,  Livingston  and  Norris. 

Name  some  friends  of  America  in  England. 

William  Pitt,  Burke,  Chatham  and  Fox. 

(4)  When  and  where  and  for  what  purpose  did  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  meet? 

The  first  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  in  Sep- 
tember, 1774.  Fifty-five  delegates  representing  every  colony 
except  Georgia  met  and  issued  addresses  to  the  King,  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  to  those  of  Canada ;  also  to  the 
people  of  the  colonies.  They  framed  a  declaration  of  rights 
claiming  the  right  of  life,  liberty  and  property ;  the  right  to  tax 
themselves ;  to  assemble  peaceably  to  petition  for  the  redress  of 
grievances;  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  Englishmen  and  all  the 
rights  granted  by  the  Colonial  charters. 

(5)  Discuss  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  independence  of  the  colonies  was  suggested  by  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia.  His  resolution  was  adopted  and 
the  declaration  was  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  signed 
July  4,  1776.  It  lays  down  the  fundamental  principles  of  dem- 
ocratic government,  viz.,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  and 
that  each  man  has  certain  rights  which  no  government  can  take 
away. 

(6)  Name  some  of  the  commanders  in  the  Revolution,  on 
both  sides. 

American:  George  Washington,  Putnam,  Warren,  Mer- 
cer, Herkimer,  Knox,  Moultrie,  Prescott,  Montgomery,  Ar- 
nold, Morgan,  Schuyler,  Wayne,  Clark,  Sullivan,  Marion, 
Sumter,  Pickens,  Greene. 

English :  Thomas  Gage,  Sir  Wm.  Howe,  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Burgoyne,  Cornwallis  and  St.  Leger. 

Foreigners  who  helped  America:  Lafayette,  Steuben,  Pu- 
laski, De  Kalb  and  Paul  Jones. 

(7)  Mention  some  American  reverses  and  hardships. 
The  Americans  driven  from  Canada,  1776;  the  Americans 

retreat  up  the  Hudson  and  across  the  Jerseys,  1776;  Philadel- 
phia taken  from  the  Americans  in  1777. 

The  winter  of  1777-1778  at  Valley  Forge  was  full  of  hard- 
ship for  the  Americans;  they  were  half-clad,  half-fed  and  ill- 
housed. 

The  Indian  massacres  at  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.,  and  at 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  added  to  the  hardships  of  the  Americans. 

Savannah  was  captured  by  the  British ;  also  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Defeat  at  Camden,  1780. 

On  the  sea,  one  of  the  American  vessels,  the  Lexington, 
was  captured  by  the  British,  and  the  Reprisal  was  wrecked. 

(8)  Name  some  American  victories. 

British  driven  from  Boston,  1776;  Battle  of  Trenton,  1776; 
Battle  of  Princeton,  1777;  Battle  of  Bennington,  1777;  cap- 
ture of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  1777;  capture  of  Stony  Point 
by  Wayne,  1779;  the  conquest  by  Clark  of  the  country  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Mississippi,  1778-1779;  Sullivan  destroyed  the  Indian  power 
in  New  York  State,  1779;  victory  at  King's  Mountain,  1780; 
victory  at  Cowpens,  S.  C,  1781 ;  victory  at  Yorktown,  1781, 
closed  the  war. 

(9)  What  aid  did  France  give? 

France   acknowledged    the    independence    of    America    in 
1778,  in  response  to  Franklin's  negotiations ;  that  is,  after  Bur- 
{Continued  on  page  144.) 
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Spalding  Playgrounds, 


IS  IT    t^la'  a  majority  of    tVie  world's  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  Spalding  All-Steel  Apparatus 

IS  IT    t^'a'  a  demand  created  ten  years  back  grows 
greater  in  proportion  with  each  new  year  s  need 

IS  IT    'lia'  '^ic  Spalding  Reputation  for  Quality 
retains  its  position  of  eminence  —  unapproached 


? 


SATISFACTION    begets  confidence  —  confidence  begets  business. 
Qiiantity  produrtion  lowers  manufacturing  costs,  and  the  fine^  plant 
of  its  kind  in   the   world   reduces  Spalding   manufacture  to  a  science. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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Snow.  Snow-flakes  are  not  frozen  raindrops,  but  are 
formed  when  vapor  is  condensing  in  a  cloud  at  temperatures 
below  freezing  point. 

VII.  Winds.  Winds  are  the  result  of  dift'erences  in  the  air 
pressure,  or  weight.  It  is  easier  to  understand  their  cause  if 
we  consider  the  atmosphere  to  be  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  air  columns  which  gravity  holds  to  the  earth.  If  the  sun's 
heat  warms  the  air  in  one  place,  the  columns  at  that  place  be- 
come lighter  than  in  places  not  so  warmed.  Light  air  is  said  to 
have  a  low  pressure,  heavy  air  a  high  pressure,  because  the 
heavier  the  air  the  higher  it  pushes  the  mercury  up  in  the 
tube  of  the  barometer.  The  air  moves,  or  flows,  from  places 
of  high  to  places  of  low  pressure,  thus  causing  winds. 

Weather  Maps.  The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  issues 
daily  maps  showing  weather  conditions  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   By  application  these  can  be  secured  for  the  school. 

The  weather  maps  are  based  upon  reports  telegraphed  from 
Weather  Bureau  Stations  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
the  facts  regarding  temperature,  rainfall  and  wind  are  placed 
in  a  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  map.  On  the  basis  of  these  re- 
ports, predictions  are  the  next  day  made  at  a  central  office. 

Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Weeks. 

Ocean  movements,  as  waves,  tides,  currents  and  their  effects. 

Ocean  Movements. 

Wind  ^^'aves.  Blowing  on  the  surface  of  a  dish  of  water 
causes  small  waves.  These  are  similar  to  the  large  waves 
raised  on  the  ocean  by  the  friction  of  winds  that  blow  over  its 
surface.  The  water  itself  does  not  advance  with  the  wave,  but 
moves  up  and  down  with  a  slight  forward  and  backward 
movement. 

The  crest  is  the  top  of  the  wave.  The  trough  is  the  depres- 
sion between  two  waves. 

Waves  are  also  started  by  earthquake  shocks  on  an  ocean 
bottom;  by  the  breaking  off  of  icebergs  and  by  violent  storms 
at  sea. 

Tides.  Tides  are  caused  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
which  both  sun  and  moon  are  exerting  on  the  earth,  but  the 
moon  is  more  effective  in  this  than  the  sun. 

This  pull  of  gravitation  draws  the  ocean  water  toward  the 
moon,  producing  a  wave  which  follows  the  moon  across  the 
oceans.  This  causes  the  tide  to  be  high.  A  second  high  tide  is 
found  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth. 

Half-way  between  these  two  places  the  water,  having  been 
pulled  away  by  the  moon's  power  of  attraction,  has  caused  low 
tides  opposite  to  each  other. 

As  the  tide  rises  and  falls,  it  is  said  to  "come  in"  and  "go 
out."  The  rising  tide  is  called  the  "flood,"  the  falling  tide  the 
"ehb." 

Not  only  does  the  tide  vary  from  place  to  place,  but  also 
from  time  to  time.  At  new  and  full  moon  the  tidal  range  is 
greater  than  during  the  quarters.  This  is  caused  by  the  com- 
bmed  power  of  sun  and  moon.  Tides  with  high  range  are 
known  as  spring  tides,  those  with  low  range,  neap  tides. 

Currents  and  their  effects. 

In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  sea  there  are  slow  movements,  or 
currents,  of  the  surface  water.  The  currents  move  in  the  gen- 
eral directions  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  are  believed  to  be 
caused  chiefly  by  them. 

In  each  ocean  there  are  great  eddies,  started  by  the  trade 
winds,  which  cause  an  Equatorial  Drift  toward  the  west.   This, 


dividing  on  the  continents,  follows  the  coast  northward  and 
southward  for  a  while ;  then  it  is  turned,  by  the  eft'ect  of  rota- 
tion, to  the  right  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  to  the  left  in 
the  southern.  Thus  an  eddy  is  caused  in  each  ocean,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  equator.  A  part  of  the  North  Equatorial 
Drift  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  emerges  as  the  warm 
Gulf  Stream. 

Ocean  currents  affect  climate,  influence  the  movements  of 
vessels,  and  are  further  important  in  causing  fogs,  drifting  sea 
ice  and  icebergs  and  bearing  oxygen  and  food  for  sea  animals. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
E.Yplanation  of  a  selected  isothermal  line. 
It  is  customary  to  draw  boundaries  between  the  five  zones  of 
heat  along  the  parallels  of  latitude,  but  the  actual  boundaries 
are  not  so  regular.  Indeed,  there  are  some  portions  of  the 
torrid  zone  that  have  as  low  temperatures  as  the  parts  of  the 
frigid  zones,  and  some  parts  of  the  temperate  zones  have  sum- 
mer climates  that  are  quite  torrid.  Several  reasons  for  these 
irregularities  are  the  following  influences  : 

(a)  Ahitude. 

(b)  Distance  from  water. 

(c)  Winds  and  ocean  currents. 

It  is  important  to  have  some  means  by  which  temperatures 
in  different  places  and  different  times  may  be  studied  readily. 
For  large  areas  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  temperatures 
shown  on  maps.  Maps  showing  temperatures  are  thermal 
maps.  On  such  maps  temperatures  and  the  distribution  com- 
monly are  shown  by  lines,  each  of  which  connects  points  hav- 
ing the  same  temperature.  Such  lines  are  isotherms,  and  maps 
showing  isotherms  are  isothermal  maps. 

The  isotherm  of  60°  Fahrenheit  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  United  States,  over  the  At- 
lantic and  through  the  southern  part  of  the  mainland  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  40th  parallel  of 
latitude  several  times.  The  isotherm  of  50°  F.  passes  through 
\'ancouver,  the  Great  Lakes,  rises  in  the  Atlantic  to  pass 
through  the  middle  of  the  British  Islands  and  then  gradually 
sinks  through  Eurasia. 

Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Weeks. 

Climate  of  different  countries  and  its  effect  upon  plant  and 
animal  life. 

Difference  between  Weather  and  Climate.  The  pressure 
and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  resulting 
winds,  rains,  storms  and  clouds  are  the  elements  that  make 
both  weather  and  climate.  But  weather  is  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere with  respect  to  these  things  at  any  given  time,  w-hile 
climate  is  the  average  zveathcr  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is 
possible  to  have  rainy  weather  in  a  dry  climate  and  cold 
weather  in  a  warm  climate. 

Weather  changes  rapidly  ;  climate  slowly. 

Climate  is  modified  by  : 

(a)  Distance  from  the  Equator. 

(b)  Height  above  sea  level.  For  every  300  feet  of  height 
there  is  a  decrease  of  1°  F.  in  temperature. 

(c)  Influence  of  water. 

(d)  Influence  of  w'inds. 

(e)  Influence  of  ocean  currents. 
Climate  is  called : 

(a)  Maritime,  near  ocean. 

(b)  Continental,  or  Insular,  away  from  the  ocean. 
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D.    C.    HEATH    &    COMPANY'S 

TEXTS    THAT    STAND    THE    CLASSROOM    TEST 

Adopted  for  Day  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  New  York  City 
==^==  1915—191  9 


ENGLISH 


MATHEMATICS 


List  No. 

5781  Harrington    and    Cunningham's    First    Book    lor    Non-English    Speaking    Pupils 

(Special  classes  and  evening   schools). 

5782  Harrington  and  Cunningham's  Language  Lessons  to  Accompany  the  First  Book 

for  Non-English  Pupils   (Teachers,  special  classes,  and  evening  schools). 
5733     Harrington  and  Koore's   Second   Book  for  Non-English   Speaking   Pupils    (Special 
classes   and   evening  schools). 


5738 
5739 
5743 


6798 
4807 
5756 


6303 
6304 
«380 
«381 
6600 
6601 


6628 
6629 
6630 
«631 

«382 
63S3 
«602 

■6376 
6377 
6378 
6379 
6376 

6416 
6417 
6418 
6419 
6420 
6642 
6427 

6443 
6444 
«445 
6446 
«447 
6448 


6449 
6460 
6451 
6462 
6463 
6464 


6684 
6688 
6689 


€620 
6821 
6822 
6848 


6897 
6914 
6922 
6926 
6926 
6873 
6970 


8108 
7227 

7321 
7329 
7346 


Book  I  (Grades  4A  to  SB,  inclusive). 
Book  II  (Grades  6A  to  8B,  inclusive). 
Book   One,    Language    Lessons    (Grades   4A 


Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English, 
Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English, 
Manley-Bailey's    Lessons    in    English, 

to  6B). 
Manly-Bailey's    Lessons    in    English, 

(Grades  7A  to  8B). 

Goldwasser's  Method  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  English  (For  teachers). 
Wooley's  Handbook  of  Composition  (Indispensable  for  teachers). 
Moore's    English-Italian    Language    Book    (For    Evening    Schools),    Revised    and 


Book    Two.       Composition    and    Grammar 


Enlarged. 


READERS    (BASAL) 


List  N 
5405 

5536 
5538 
5487 
8110 
5485 
5486 
5570 
5488 
5489 
5490 

5491 

5571 
5492 
5493 
5494 


Gardner   and   Murtland's  Industrial  Arithmetic    (For   Girls,    Trade   and   Evening 

Schools). 
Heath's  Beginner's  Arithmetic  (Grades  2A  and  2B). 
Walsh's   New  Primary  Arithmetic.   Part  One    (Grades  3A  and  SB). 
Walsh's   New   Primary  Arithmetic,    Part  Two    (Grades  4A   and  4B). 
Walsh's  New  Primary,   Parts  One  and  Two.   Complete    (Grades  3A  to  4B), 
Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,   Fart  One   (Grades  3A  to  5B). 
Walsh's   Graded   Mental  Arithmetic,    Part   Two    (Grades   6A  to   8B). 
Walsh's    Graded    Mental   Arithmetic,    Complete. 

Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  One  (Grades  5A  to  6B). 
Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  Part  Two  (Grades  7A  to  8B). 
Walsh's    Grammar   School   Arithmetic,    Parts    One   and   Two,    Complete    (Grades 

4B   to   8BJ. 
Walsh's  Arithmetic  for  Upper  Grades   (Grades  6A  to  8B). 
Walsh's  Practical  Methods  in  Arithmetic  (For  teachers). 

Watson  and  White's  Primary  Arithmetic,    Part   Two   (Grades   4A  and  4B). 
Watson  and  White's  Intermediate  Arithmetic   (Grades  5A  to  6B). 
Watson  and  White's  Grammar  School   Arithmetic   (Grades  6A  to   SB). 


Bass's   Beginner's   Reader.    First  Year. 

Bass's   First   Reader,   First  Year. 

Davis-Julien  Finger   Play,   Part  One   (Grade  lA). 

Davis- Julien  Finger  Play.   Part  Two   (Grade   IB). 

Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,   Part  One,   Teacher's  Edition  and  Manual. 

Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,   Part  Two,    Teacher's  Edition  and  Manual. 

PERCEPTION  CARDS. 
Davis-Julien   Finger   Play,    Part   One,    Chikadee   Songs. 
Where  is  the  Bee  Hive? 
Part   Two,    Bow-wow   and  Meow-moo. 

Fishes  in  the  Brook. 


(For  Sea-Browoi© 


Davis-Julien  Sea-Brownie  Reader,  Part  One  (Grade  2A). 
Davis-Julien  Sea-Brownie  Reader.  Part  Two  (Grade  2B). 
Davis-Julien   Teachers'    Manual    for  Second    and   Third   Years. 

Reader  and  Evenings  with  Grandma,   Part  One). 
Davis-Julien's   Evenings   with   Grandma.    Part    One    (Grade   3A). 
Davis-Julien's  Evenings   with   Grandma,    Part   Two    (Grade   3B). 
Davis-Julien's   Evenings   with    Grandpa.    Part   One    (Grade   4A). 
Davis-Julien's  Evenings   with   Grandpa.   Part   Two    (Grade   4B). 
Davis-Julien's  Days  with  Uncle   Jack    (Grade   5A). 
Gorden's  Comprehensive   Method  of  Teaching   Reading. 

Book  One,    First  Year.    Revised. 

Book  Two.   Second   Year.    Revised. 

Book  Three.   Third   Year. 

Book   Four,    Fourth  Year. 

Book  Five.   Fifth  Year. 
Gordons   Word  Drill  Charts,   per  set. 
Grubb's  Industrial   Primary   Reader,    Second    Year. 
Heath   Readers,    Regular  Edition. 

Primer,    First   Year. 

First    Reader.    First   Year. 

Second  Reader,   Second  Year. 

Third    Reader,    Third    Year. 

Fourth   Reader.    Fourth    Year. 

Fifth    Reader.   Fifth   Year. 
Heath's    Readers   by   Grades,    with    Memory    Gems    Required    by    the    Course    of 
Study. 

Book  One,   First  Year. 

Book  Two.  Second  Year, 

Book  Three,   Third  Year. 

Book  Four,   Fourth  Year. 

Book  Five,   Fifth  Year. 

Book  Six,   Sixth  Year. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

FIRST  YEAR 
O'Shea's   Six   Nursery   Classics. 
■Welsh's   Nursery   Rhymes,   Part   One. 
■Welsh's  Nursery  Rhymes,   Part  Two. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
Norton's  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Volume  One:   Rhymes,  Jingles  and  Fables. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
Norton's   Heart   of   Oak  Books,   Volume  Two:   Fables  and  Nursery  Rhymei. 
O'Shea's   Old   World   Wonder  Stories. 
O'Shea's  Tales  of  Mother   Goose. 
Welsh's   Goody   Two   Shoes. 

FOURTH  'TEAR. 
Firth's   Stories   of   Old   Greece. 
Kupfer'a   Stories  of  Long    Ago. 
Mulock's   The    Little   Lame    Prince. 
Norton's  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Volume  Three 
O'Shea's    Waste   Not. 
Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  Eiver. 
Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

FIFTH   YEAR. 

Norton's    Heart    of    Oak    Books.    Volume    Four 

of  Adventure.  

FIFTH    AND   SIXTH    YEAR. 
Dole's   Young  Citizen. 

SEVENTH   YEAR. 
Starr's   American   Indians. 
Sketch   Book.    Edited   by   H.    H,    Davidson. 

EIGHTH    YEAR. 
Shakespeare's  Julius   Caesar.    Arden   Edition- 
Shakespeare's   Merchant  of   Venice.   Arden  Edition. 
Lincoln's  Select  Letters  and  Speeches. 


HISTORY 

5943  Everett   Barnes'    Short  American   History   by   Grades,    Part   One    (Grades   5A   and 

5B). 

5944  Everett   Barnes'   Short  American  History  by   Grades,   Part   Two    (Grades   6A  and 

6B). 

6945  Everett  Barnes'  American  History  for  Grammar  Grades  (New),  (Grades  7B  to 
SB,    inclusive). 

5946  Bourne  and  Benton's  Introductory  American  History  (Grades  6A  to  7A,  in- 
clusive). 

6947  Bourne  and  Benton's  History  of  the  United  States  (Grades  7B  to  8B.  in- 
clusive). 

5951     Cornman  and  Gerson'a  Topical  Survey  of  U.  S.  History  (Grades  8A  and  8B). 

5995     Thomas'   Elementary  History  of  U.   S.    (Grades  6A  to  6B),   Biographical. 

CIVICS 

5926  Dunn's  Community  and  the  Citizen  (Grades  8A  and  8B),  Revised  and  En- 
larged. 

6927  Plass's  Civics  for  Americans  in  the  Making  (For  Evening  Schools  and  Special 
Classes). 

GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS 

6867     Haaren's   First   Notions   of    Geography    (A   Beginner's   Geography)    (For   Fourth 

Year). 
7129     Horton's  Frozen  North:    Arctic  Explorations   (For  Siith  Year). 

6994  'Winslow's  Earth  and  Its  People    (For  Fifth  Year). 

6995  'Winslow's   United    States    (For    Fifth   Year). 

713S     Winslow's   Our  American  Neighbors    (For  Sixth  Year), 

7247  Winslow's  Europe  (For  Sixth  Year), 

7248  Winslow's  Distant  Countries    (For   Seventh   Year), 

SUPPLEMENTARY      HISTORY      READERS 
FOR  THE  REVISED  COURSE  IN  HISTORY 

6856 
7043 
7128 

6790 

6870 
6871 
6987 
7132 
7082 


Bass's   Stories   of   Pioneer  Life    (For   Fourth   Year), 

Holbrook's  Cave  Mound  and  Lake  Dwellers.     Fifth  Year. 

Horton's  A  Group  of  Famous  Women:   Brief  Biographies  of  Noted  Women  (For 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Year). 
Pratt's  America's  Story  for  America's  Children,   Volume  One,  Beginner's  Book. 

Third  Year, 

Volume  Two,   Discoverers  and  Explorers.     Fourth  Year. 

Volume  Three,  The  Early  Colonies,     Fourth  Year. 

Volume  Four,  Later  Colonial  Period.     Fifth  Year. 

Volume  Five,  Foundations  of  the  Republic,     Sixth  Year. 
Stone  and  Fickett's  Days  and  Deeds  100  Years  Ago  (For  Fifth  Y««). 


Fairy  Tales.   Stories  and  Poems. 


Fairy   Stories   and   Classic  Talet 


NATURE  STUDY: — Supplementary  Reading 

Bass's  Animal  Life.   Revised  Edition,   Second  Year. 

Bass's  Plant   Life,   Revised   Edition,    Second   Year.  .  .    — 

Dale's  Heroes  and  Oreathearta  and  Their  Animal  Frienda  (Filth  Year). 

Jordan's  True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts,   Fifth  Year. 

Warren's  September  to  June,  Second  Year. 

Wrighfa  Seaside  and  Wayside,  Book  One.     Second  Year. 

Wright'a   Seaside  and  Wayside.   Book  Two.     Third  Year. 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE' 

6160    Brown's   Good  Health  for  Boys  and  Girls,   Fourth   Year. 

SPELLING    AND    LANGUAGE    WORK 


6720 
6721 
7021 
7046 
6766 
6768 
6837 


7656 
7557 
7566 
7584 
7691 
769t 


Haaren's   Word   and   Senten  p   Book.      Book   One    (Grades  3A   to  4B.    inclusiTe). 
Haaren's  Word   and  Sentence   Book.     Book  Two    (Grades   6A   to  7B). 
Haaren's  Graded  Spelling  Book   (Grades  3A  to  7B).  „      ^     , 

Penniman's  Common  Words  Difficult  to   SpeU   (For  Grammar  Oradel). 
Richard's   Primary   Speller    (Grades  2A   to  4B). 
Bichard's   Grammar   Grade   Speller    (Grades   6A   to   8B). 
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GEOGRAPHY — 8B  climate,  is  the  leading  country  of  South  America.     It  has  vast 

Ninth  We  k  *  areas  of  treeless  plains  called  pampas,  suited  to  farming  and 

stock  raising.     The  pampas  are  Argentina's  greatest  source  of 

Canada.  wealth  for  the  25,000,000  cattle  and  75,000,000  sheep  that  feed 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  most  important  colony  of  on  the  rich  grasses  make  the  animal  industries  more  important 

Great  Britain,  is  almost  as  large  as  the  United  States,  includ-  than  any  others.     It  ships  great  quantities  of  wool,  live  cattle 

ing  Alaska,  but  has  only  about  6,000,000  people.  and  frozen  beef  to  Europe,  and  hides  both  to  Europe  and  the 

Industries  and  Products.     Seven-tenths  of  the  people  are  United  States. 

farmers.     The  Manitoba  prairies  are  now  the  great  center  of  _       .        _ 

u    ^     ■  ■         T-ur                r^                jr^t,        •             ^  Foreign  Commerce.— 
wheat  raismg.     ihe  farmers  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  give  great 

attention  to  grazing  and   dairy   products.     They   ship   many  Imports $353,972,000 

thousands  of  live  cattle  and  sheep  to  England.     Canada  has  Imports  from  the  United  States .. .      50,521,000 

Per  cent  14-  "^ 

vast  forests  and  supplies  us  with  much  of  our  lumber.    Fishing  '■^■'^ 

off  Newfoundland  and  also  off  British  Columbia  is  a  large  in-  Exports   8313,333,000 

dustry.    Canada  is  rich  in  minerals— gold,  iron,  copper,  nickel  Exports  to  the  United  States 23,450,000 

and  coal.  Per  cent 7.5 

Many  railroads  connect  Canada  with  the   United   States.  There  are  more  railroads  in  Argentina  than  in  any  other 

The   Canadian   Pacific  Railroad,  across  the  continent,   is  the  country  of  South  America.     Its  chief  city,  Buenos  Aires,  is 

most  direct  trade  route  of  Europe  with  the  Orient.  growing  rapidly.     It  is  the  largest  city  in  the  southern  hemi- 

sphere. 
Commerce.     Chiefly  with  the  United  States  and  England. 

Exports  are  cheese,  timber  and  wheat;  imports  are  iron  and  Brazil. 

steel,  textiles  and  coal.  „,  .            , ,.             ,           ,                 ,      ^^  .     ,    _ 

This   republic,  nearly  as  large  as  the  United   States,  lies 

Mexico.  wholly  in  the  tropical  and   subtropical   regions.     It  has  two 

Mexico  is  a  vast  plateau  from  4,000  to  8,000  feet  above  sea  great  products,  in  which  it  surpasses  the  rest  of  the  world ;  one 

level.    On  the  surface  of  the  plateau  are  wide  pasture  lands,  is  rubber  and  the  other  is  coffee.    About  half  of  the  crop  goes 

fields  of  wheat  and  barley  and  in  the  deep  valleys,  cotton  and  to  the  United  States. 

other  crops  of  the  warm  regions  are  raised.    Most  of  the  people  Brazil  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  but  poor  roads  and  scarcity 

live  on  the  plateau,  the  central  region  of  agriculture,  stock  of  labor  have  prevented  much  development. 

raising  and  mining.     The  mineral  wealth  of  the  mountains  is  Commerce.     Fifteen  lines  connect  Brazil  with  Europe  and 

enormous.     Mexico  produces  one-third  of  the   silver  of  the  North  America.    Coffee,  rubber,  tobacco,  hides  and  cacao  lead 

world.    Iron,  coal  and  gold  are  also  mined.  the  exports.    The  imports  are  foodstuffs,  cotton  and  machinery. 

^                 .  Foreign  Commerce. — 

Central  America.  ,                                                             ^^..^  _„,  „„„ 

Imports $256,771,000 

Coxmtrr^s. -Gmttm2.\^,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  j^p^rts  from  the  United  States. . . .     28,854,000 

Salvador,  Panama,  British  Honduras.  p           ^                                                                   , ,  ~ 

Products.    Coffee  is  the  greatest  product  of  Central  Amer-  Exports  $324  900  000 

ica.     A  large  part  of  our  banana  supply  comes  from  Central  ^^^^^^^  to  the  United' States'.  '. '. '. ". '.    115>3l!oOO 
America.     Many  kinds  of  tropical  woods,  sugar,  rubber,  rice,  pgj.  ^.g^^                                                                 3c  g 
tobacco  and  indigo.    The  rich  mining  resources  are  little  devel- 
oped. Chile. 

Manufactures  are  still  in  their  infancy  and  confined  chiefly  Chile  is  noted  for  its  great  length.    The  Chileans  have  paid 

to  sugar,  tobacco  and  cotton  eoods.  u    **     *•       .       j       i.-            1 

"^                                         5       ^-  much  attention  to  education  and  are  among  the  most  progres- 

West  Indies.  sive  of  the  South  American  peoples.     Germans,  English  and 

Cuba,  the  largest,  is  an  important  republic  under  our  protec-  °^^^^  foreigners  are  helping  to  develop  the  country.     Its  gov- 

tion.     The  soil  of  Cuba  is  the  best  in  the  world  for  raising  ^rnment  is  stable  and  its  industries  well  developed, 

sugar  cane.    Tobacco  is  raised  extensively ;  sugar  and  tobacco  Resources.     The  largest  resource  is  nitrate  of  soda ;  lead, 

are  the  chief  exports ;  the  chief  imports  are  fiour  and  manufac-  silver,   copper  and   coal.     Wheat   is   the   leading  agricultural 

tured  articles  from  the  United  States.     Havana,  the  largest  Product. 

city,  has  an  excellent  harbor.  Manufacturing.     Manufactures  have  greater  development 

Tenth  Week  ^^^"^  '"  ^"-  ^^^^^^  South  American  country. 

South  Americ^i  Commerce.     Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  control 

T       .,.              ,           ,.               .           '  most  of  the  foreign  trade. 
Location,   surface,   climate,   rivers  and   countries;   leading 

commercial  nations  and  articles  of  trade,  cities  and  government.  Imports    $127,381,000 

Imports  from  the  I'nited  States.  . .  .      15,776,000 

Tenth  Week.  Per  cent 12.4 

Argentina.  Exports   $123,884,000 

This  large  republic,  healthful,  and  most  of  it  in  temperate  Exports  to  the  United  States 19.609,000 

Per  cent  15.8 

*Continued  from  Teachers  Monogr.aphs.  CjVjVj.— Santiago  and  Valparaiso. 
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"PROGRESSIVE"    MEANS    POWER! 

TWO    SERIES    THAT   ARE    UNEQUALED    IN    THEIR 
IDEALS,    THEIR    PEDAGOGY    AND    THEIR    POWER 

XHE    PROGRESSIVE     ROMP    TO    READIINO 

GENERATIONS  OF  STORY  TELLERS  have  helped  to  make  this  series  of  readers  what 
it  is — an  absorbingly  interesting,  "read  it  again"  collection  of  children's  classics. 

YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  have  resulted  in  the  METHOD,  which  is 
practical,  non-technical  and  effective.  No  other  series  of  readers  can  offer  such  a  well-propor- 
tioned combination  of  literary  content,  artistic  illustrations  and  effective  method.  On  the 
New  York  City  List. 

There  are  six  readers  (a  new  volume,  Introductory  Book  Four  has  just  been  pubHshed)  a  Plan  of  Work,  Phonetic  Element 
Cards,  Perception  Cards  and  Phrase  Cards.     Send  for  Illustrated  Circtilar. 

THE     RROORESSIV/E     COAAROSITIOIN      LESSOINS 

By   IDA  M.   BRAUTIGAM,  Assistant  to   Principal;    CHARLES   HARPER,   Teacher 
of    English,    and    CECIL    A.    KIDD,    District    Superintendent,    City    of    New    York. 

A  series  that  is  ideal  for  the  teaching  of  composition  in  Upper  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades.     It  excels  in: 

(1)  The  simplicity  and  orderly  development  of  the  vfork. 

(2)  The  varied  and  interesting  models  that  really  give   the  pupils  something  to  say. 

(3)  The  fact  that  all  the  lessons  have  been  tested  time  and  time  again  in  classroom  work. 

A  Three  Book  Series  for  Grades  Three  to  Eight  inclusive.    Each  book  is  published  in  two  parts  as  well  as  in  complete 
form.     Illustrated  with  pen  and  ink  drawings  and  with  half-tones.     On  the  New  York  City  List. 

SILVER,   BURDETT  &  COyVVR/MN  V  ,    231  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


Peru. 

Resources.  Sugar  cane,  cotton  and  tobacco ;  silver  and 
copper;  cattle. 

Commerce.  Sugar  is  the  largest  export.  Cotton  grown  in 
north  Peru  is  next  in  export  importance.  Cattle  are  bred  for 
beef  and  hides.  The  silver  and  copper  mines  yield  large  e.x- 
ports.  The  imports  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  iron  wares, 
machinery  and  groceries.  Wheat  is  imported  from  Chile  and 
the  United  States. 

Foreign  Commerce. — 

Imports    $31,006,000 

Imports  from  the  I'nited  States 6,078,000 

Per  cent  19.6 

Exports    $36,119,000 

Exports  to  the  I'nited  States 10,202,000 

Per  cent  28.2 

Eleventh  Week. 
Review  Europe  as  a  'i'hole. 

Location.  Is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  It  extends  from  N.  L.  36°  to  71° ;  W.  L.  24°  to 
E.  L.  65°. 

Surface.  The  greater  part  of  Europe  is  a  low  plain.  There 
are  mountains  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  aj  well  as  in  the 
southern,  southwestern  and  northwestern  parts. 

Drainage.  The  rivers  of  Europe  are  short  and  navigable ; 
the  longest  are  in  Russia.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  sur- 
face of  Europe  is  a  plain,  many  of  the  rivers  are  connected  by 


canals,  and  these  have  become  important  as  highways  of  trade. 
The  funnel  shaped  mouths  of  the  Thames  in  England  and 
the  Elbe  in  Germany  afford  good  harbors. 

Climate. — -Although  the  most  northerly  of  the  continents, 
yet  its  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
western  coast  is  modified  by  the  warm  winds  blowing  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  (Gulf  Stream)  and  the  southern  part  by  the 
hot  winds  from  Africa.  In  the  north  the  bleak  winds  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  sweep  over  Russia  causing  long  and  severe 
winters. 

The  countries  of  Europe  are:  Limited  monarchies — The 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  .\ustria-Hungar)-,  Italy,  Nether- 
lands, Belgium  and  Turkey.  Republics — France,  Portugal  and 
Switzerland. 

Russia  is  an  abr-^lute  monarchy. 

Have  pupils  dra>v  maps  of  Europe  and  locate  Baltic  Sea, 
North  Sea,  English  Channel,  Strait  of  GibraHar,  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  .Adriatic  Sea,  -Aegean  Sea,  Strait  of  Bosphorus,  Dar- 
danelles, Black  Sea,  Caspian  Sea,  Alps,  Pyrenees,  .Appenines, 
Carpathian  Mountains,  Caucasus  and  Ural  Mountains ; 
Thames.  Clyde,  Seine,  Rhone,  Rhine,  Po,  Tiber,  Danube  and 
A'olga  rivers. 

Twelfth  Week. 
The  United  Kingdom. 
Location.— ThQ  United  Kingdom  (Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land) is  situated  closely  to  the  densely  populated  countries  of 
Europe  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  position  is  extremely  favorable  for  commerce.  The  people 
of  the  kingdom  use  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  the  sources 
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of  their  food  supply  and  raw  materials  and  sell  their  manu- 
factured products  to  the  people  of  continental  Europe. 

Climate.  Though  it  lies  far  north,  the  westerly  winds 
blowing  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  give  it  a  temperate  climate. 
The  rainfall  is  abundant.  Fogs  are  plentiful  in  the  southern 
part  of  England. 

Products.  Textiles  and  manufactured  articles ;  mineral 
products.  The  kingdom  is  richer  in  mineral  development  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world  except  the  United  States.  The 
products  are  mainly  coal  and  iron,  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
vast  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

Industries. — 

1.  Manufactures.  (a)  Textiles.  Cotton  spinning  and 
weaving  are  the  largest  industries.  The  most  important  cen- 
ters of  the  cotton  industries  are  in  Lancashire,  England,  and 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  England  leads  the  world  in  the  quality  of 
her  beet  yarns  and  finest  fabrics.  England  probably  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  woolen  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world ; 
large  quantities  of  fine  English  woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
flannels  and  blankets  are  sent  to  all  the  cooler  countries. 

(b)  Aletal  Industries.  The  kingdom  is  noted  for  the  qual- 
ity, excellence  and  cheapness  of  its  metal  manufactures  which 
include  everything  from  needles  and  knives  to  steam  engines. 
Sheffield  is  famous  for  its  cutlery. 

2.  Commerce.  Great  Britain  sells  more  goods  to  other 
lands  than  any  other  nation :  it  is  now  closely  pressed  by  the 
United  States.  Because  most  of  the  things  it  buys  are  food 
and  raw  materials,  it  is  a  free  trade  country.  It  draws  verv 
largely  upon  the  food  products  and  raw  materials  of  the  world 
and  pays  for  them  with  its  manufactures. 

Foreign  Commerce. — 

Imports  of  merchandise $3,309,987,000 

Imports  from  the  United  States..      597,125,000 

Exports  of  merchandise $2,209,972,000 

Exports  to  the  United  States 135,042,000 

Per  cent   6.1 

3.  Fishing. — Alore  than  100,000  men  are  engaged  in  the 
fishing  industry  all  around  the  coast :  the  principal  kinds  are  the 
herring,  halibut  and  mackerel. 

4.  Mining.     Principally  coal  and  iron. 

5.  Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  of  subordinate  importance : 
two-thirds  of  the  people  live  in  towns.  Very  large  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes  are  raised,  but  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  supply  food  for  the  people. 

E.vports.  \\'oolen  and  cotton  clothing:  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. 

Imports.     Raw  cotton,  breadstuffs  and  provisions. 

Cities.  London,  on  the  Thames,  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  center  of  enormous  business  interests  extend- 
ing to  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Liverpool,  on  the  Mersey  River,  is  the  second  largest  port 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  principal  cotton  and  food  depot  in 
the  world. 

Manchester,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  new  ship  canal,  is  a 
great  cotton  manufacturing  center  and  now  shares  the  cotton 
trade  with  Liverpool. 

Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  is  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 


Birmingham  is  celebrated  for  its  iron  manufactures. 

Glasgow,  on  the  Clyde  River,  is  the  greatest  linen  center  of 
the  world  and  is  important  in  international  trade. 

Cardiff  and  Newcastle  are  coal  shipping  ports,  Cardiff 
shipping  more  coal  than  any  other  port  in  the  world. 

Government.  Constitutional  monarchy.  The  title  of  the 
ruler  is  that  of  King.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  Par- 
liament which  consists  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose 
members  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  is  an  hereditary  body. 

HISTORY— 7B 
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goyne  surrendered  and  Great  Britain  offered  peace.  A  French 
fleet  was  despatched  to  help  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  a  treaty 
of  commerce  were  formed  between  the  two  nations.  Lafayette, 
a  young  French  nobleman,  inspired  with  a  zeal  for  liberty, 
came  from  Europe  to  join  the  Americans. 

( 10)  Who  was  Paul  Jones  and  what  did  he  do? 

John  Paul  Jones  was  the  great  naval  hero  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  1778  he  made  one  of  the  most  memorable  cruises  in 
our  history,  and  in  1779  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  in  a  des- 
perate engagement  with  two  British  frigates  near  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  England. 

(11)  Tell  of  Arnold's  treason. 

Arnold  was  one  of  the  greatest  officers  in  the  war.  He, 
with  Montgomery,  assauted  Quebec  and  entered  it  in  1775, 
and  he  and  Morgan  deserve  the  credit  for  the  battle  of  Sara- 
toga, where  Burgoyne  surrendered. 

In  1778  he  abused  his  trust  at  Philadelphia  and  was  repri- 
manded by  Washington.  In  revenge  he  formed  a  scheme  to 
give  up  the  Hudson  River  to  the  enemy.  Having  asked  for 
and  obtained  the  command  of  West  Point,  he  arranged  to  sur- 
render it  to  Clinton ;  but  Andre,  the  British  agent  in  the  matter, 
was  captured  and  the  papers  he  carried  taken  away  from  him. 
Arnold  escaped  to  the  British,  with  whom  he  sensed  till 'the 
end  of  the  war,  and  then  went  to  England. 

(12)  What  was  the  final  battle  of  the  war? 
Cornwallis  fortified  Yorktown,  Va.,  in  1781.     Washington 

marched  by  land  to  this  place  and  joined  Lafayette  there,  and 
the  French  fleet,  under  Count  de  Grasse,  came  from  the  ^\'est 
Indies  and  hemmed  them  in  by  sea.  So  the  British  general 
was  forced  to  surrender. 

(13)  What  were  the  results  of 'the  war? 

There  was  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Paris  in  1783,  by 
which  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  were  to  have  free  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi ;  and  they  were  given  an  in- 
terest in  the  fisheries.  England  retained  Canada  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.    She  granted  Florida  to  Spain. 

(14)  Name  some  important  facts  in  the  history  of  slavery 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

Slavery  originated  in  the  United  States  at  Jamestown  in 
1619.  People  found  the  slaves  useful  for  working  in  certain 
sections,  and  they  did  not  look  upon  slavery  as  wrong.  There 
was.  however,  little  use  for  the  slave  in  the  North ;  but  in  the 
South,  where  cotton  became  king,  the  negro  was  in  great  de- 
mand. The  North  began  to  think  it  wrong  to  make  slaves  of 
men. 
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Third  Year. 

\\'hose  baby  was  ill?  What  kind  of  weather  was  it?  What 
<lid  j\Irs.  Smith  give  the  baby?  What  happened  to  the  baby? 
Who  came  to  see  Mrs.  Smith  at  last?  To  what  does  she  be- 
long? A\"here  did  she  persuade  Mrs.  Smith  to  take  the  baby? 
Who  told  her  there  what  to  do?  When  was  the  baby  well? 
A\'hat  does  Mrs.  Smith  do  now  whenever  the  baby  is  ill?  What 
does  she  think  about  her  niece  being  a  member  of  "The  Little 
Mother's  League?" 

Careless  Rose. 

Rose  was  eating  a  banana  on  the  street.  She  threw  the 
skin  on  the  sidewalk.*  Her  mother  came  home  from  shop- 
ping. She  slipped  on  the  banana  skin.  She  broke  her  leg. 
The  doctor  sent  her  to  the  hospital.  It  was  many  weeks  before 
she  could  walk  again. 

Where  was  Rose  eating  a  banana'  Where  did  she  throw 
the  skin?  What  did  her  mother  do?  On  what  did  she  slip? 
What  did  she  break?  Where  did  the  doctor  send  her?  How 
long  was  it  before  she  could  walk  again? 

The  Rabbit  and  the  Hedgehog. 

.\  rabbit  asked  a  hedgehog  to  run  a  race.  'Tf  you  win," 
said  the  rabbit,  "I  will  give  you  a  big  red  apple.  If  I  win  you 
must  give  me  one." 

•'Very  well,"  said  the  hedgehog,  "let  me  go  home  to  tell 
my  wife  about  it." 

The  ne-xt  day  was  the  first  of  April.  They  went  to  a  field 
that  a  farmer  had  been  ploughing.  The  hedgehog  said  he 
would  run  in  the  furrow. 

The  rabbit  soon  passed  the  hedgehog  and  then  ran  slowly. 
When  he  reached  the  end  there  sat  the  hedgehog  in  the 
furrow. 

The  rabbit  was  greatly  surprised.  He  gave  the  hedgehog 
the  apple.  Then  he  said,  "Let  us  run  back.  If  you  win  again 
I'll  give  you  another  apple." 

This  time  the  rabbit  ran  as  fast  as  he  could.  When  he 
reached  the  end  there  sat  the  hedgehog. 

"Xow,"  said  the  rabbit,  "I'll  give  you  another  apple  if  you'll 
tell  me  how  you  can  run  faster  than  I?'" 

The  hedgehog  said,  "I  have  my  wits  in  my  head  and  not 
in  my  heels.  It  is  only  fair  in  a  race  for  the  runners  to  be 
evenly  matched.  Today  is  the  first  of  .\pril.  My  w^fe  looks 
very  much  like  me.  She  sat  in  one  end  of  the  furrow  while  I 
sat  in  the  other  end." 

The  rabbit  laughed  at  the  joke.  He  knew  he  had  not  been 
quite  fair.  The  hedgehog  was  too  smart  for  him.— "Third 
Reader — Buckwalter  Readers." 

Who  asked  a  hedgehog  to  run  a  race  ^  What  did  the  rabbit 
say  about  the  prize? 

What  did  the  hedgehog  say? 

What  day  of  the  month  was  the  next  day?  Where  did 
they  go  ?    \Miere  did  the  hedgehog  say  he  would  run  ? 

What  did  the  rabbit  soon  do  and  then  how  did  he  run? 
When  he  reached  the  end  who  sat  there  in  the  furrow  ? 


Geography  by  Grades 

Xo.      Grade.  Title. 

5866        4.\         Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis), 

Xow  York  City,  The  Earth,  each $0.39 

5869  4.V         Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis), 

.\e\v  York  City.  The  Earth,  with  folder 
map;;,  each    42 

5870  4B         Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis), 

The   Eartli.  The  Continents,  each 38 

5871  4B         Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis), 

The  Earth,  The  Continents,  with  folder 
maps,  each    42 

5883  5.\         Geography    by    Grades    ( H.    B.    Niver), 

.\or.  .\nier..  U.  S.,  each 34 

5884  5B         Geography   by   Grades    (Xiver),    United 

States,   each    34 

5888  6.\         Geography  by  Grades  (Xiver  &  Farrell), 

Canada.   Spanish   .\merica.  each 42 

5889  6B         Geography  by  Grades  (Xiver  &  Farrell), 

F.urope.    each     42 

5890  7.\         Geography  by  Grades  (Xiver  &  Farrell), 

Xortli   .\nierica.   United  States  and  its 
Uepenflencies.    each     48 

5891  7B         Geography  by  Grades  (Xiver  &  Farrell), 

Asia,   Africa,   .-Vustralia   and   Oceanica, 

each    46 

5854  8.\  Geography  by  Grades  (Davis  & 
Hujihesi.  Mathematical  and  Physical, 
each     47 

Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge 

Represented  by  Mr.  George  C.  Field 
30  Irving  Place  New  York 


♦Drill   on   the   use   of   the   word  skin.      Pupils    in   foreign    neighbor- 
hoods sometimes  speak  of  the  banana   shell. 


How  did  the  rabbit  feel?  \M:at  did  he  give  the  hedgehog? 
What  did  he  say  then  ? 

Tell  how  the  rabbit  ran  this  time?  What  did  he  see  when 
he  reached  the  end?    What  did  the  rabbit  say? 

What  did  the  hedgehog  say  about  his  wits?  How  is  it 
fair  to  have  the  runners  matched  in  a  race?  What  did  he  say 
about  the  day?  What  did  the  hedgehog  say  about  his  wife's 
looks?    What  did  she  do? 

\\'hat  did  the  rabbit  do'  \\'hat  did  he  know?  Who  was 
too  smart  for  him? 

The  Raix  Cloud. 

.A  large  rain  cloud  floated  over  the  dry  land. 

The  streams  were  dry.  The  grass  was  brown,  and  the 
little  plants  were  drooping  and  dying. 

Birds  were  flying  about  with  their  bills  open.  They  could 
find  no  water. 

The  people  stood  watching  the  cloud.  They  were  hoping 
for  rain.  The  large  cloud  passed  over  without  giving  one 
drop  to  the  thirsty  land. 

The  cloud  floated  on  until  it  came  to  the  ocean.  Then  it 
poured  down  floods  of  water. 

"I  am  very  generous,"  said  the  cloud.  "I  have  given  away 
almost  all  my  rain." 

"^^■hat  good  have  yon  done?"  said  a  rock  which  stood  near. 
"If  you  had  poured  your  showers  over  the  land,  you  might 
have  saved  a  whole  country  from  famine.  \\'hy  did  you  give 
your  rain  to  the  sea?  Is  it  generous  to  help  only  those  who 
have  plenty? — "Brook's  Readers— Second  Year." 
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"Our  Best  Make"  effectively  describes  this  finest  of 
high-grade  drawing  pencils. 

Of  hexagon  shape.  Yellow  Polish,  with  a  lead  of 
absolute  smoothness  and  unusual  toughness,  the  "Van 
Dyke"  is  equal  to  the  best  pencil  from  any  source. 

There  are  15  degrees  of  hardness — 6B  to  7H.  Every 
pencil  is  guaranteed  for  quality  and  accuracy  of  degree 
of  lead. 

EBERHARD  FABER:   NEW  YORK 


Where  did  a  large  rain  cloud  float? 

Tell  about  the  streams,  the  grass,  and  the  plants. 

How  were  birds  flying  about?    \\'hat  couldn't  they  find? 

What  did  the  people  do?  For  what  were  they  hoping? 
What  did  the  cloud  do  ? 

How  long  did  the  cloud  float?    \Miat  did  it  do  then? 

What  did  the  cloud  say  about  its  generosity?  What  did  it 
say  it  had  given  away  ? 

What  did  a  rock  ask  it?  What  might  the  cloud  have  done 
if  it  had  poured  its  showers  over  the  land?  What  did  it  ask 
about  giving  the  rain  to  the  sea  ?  What  did  the  rock  ask  about 
generosity  ? 

The  Timid  Rabbits. 
Some  rabbits  lived  in  the  woods  with  the  other  animals. 
"What  shall  we  do?"  said  a  timid  little  rabbit.    "I  am  afraid 
of  those  big  animals.    I  know  they  will  kill  us." 

"Let  us  jump  into  the  river,"  said  another  timid  rabbit.  "We 
might  better  be  drowned  than  to  be  killed  by  those  big  animals." 
The  rabbits  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  river. 
Some  frogs  heard  them.     The  frogs  were  frightened  and 
jumped  into  the  water. 

"The  frogs  are  afraid  of  us,"  said  one  rabbit. 
"We  are  all  afraid  of  anything  bigger  than  we  are,"  said 
another  rabbit.     "Let  us  run  back  to  the  woods." — Aesop. 

Who  lived  in  the  woods  with  some  other  animals? 

What  did  one  rabbit  ask?  What  did  it  say  about  the  big 
animals  ?    What  did  it  say  it  knew  ? 

What  did  another  timid  rabbit  say?  What  reason  did  it 
give? 

What  did  the  rabbits  do? 

Who  heard  them  ?  How  did  the  frogs  feel  and  what  did 
they  do? 

What  did  one  rabbit  say? 

Tell  what  another  rabbit  said.     \\'hat  did  he  suggest? 

The  Two  Wallets. 

Jupiter  gave  man  two  wallets.  One  was  for  his  neighbor's 
faults,  and  the  other  for  his  own.  He  threw  them  over  man's 
shoulders  so  that  one  hung  in  front,  and  the  other,  behind. 

Man  kept  the  one  in  front  for  his  neighbor's  faults,  and  the 
one  behind  for  his  own.    The  first  was  alwavs  before  him.     It 


was  difficult  to  see  the  latter.     This  custom  is  not  quite  un- 
known today. — "^^'illiams's  Choice  Literature — Book  Three." 

Who  gave  man  two  wallets?  How  were  they  to  be  used? 
How  did  he  throw  them  over  man's  shoulders  ?  What  use  did 
man  make  of  the  wallets?  What  was  always  before  him? 
How  could  he  see  the  latter?  What  can  you  say  about  this 
custom  today? 

The  Covetous  Man. 

A  miser  once  buried  all  his  money  in  the  earth  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree.  He  went  every  day  to  feast  upon  the  sight  of  his 
treasure.  A  thief,  who  had  watched  him,  came  one  night  and 
stole  the  gold.  The  next  day  the  miser  found  his  treasure 
gone.  He  tore  his  clothes  and  filled  the  air  with  his  lamenta- 
tions. One  of  his  neighbors  said  that,  if  he  looked  at  the 
matter  right,  he  had  lost  nothing.  "Go  every  day,"  said  he. 
"and  fancy  your  money  is  there.  You  will  be  as  well  off  as 
ever. — "William's  Choice  Literature — Third  Reader." 

W'here  did  a  miser  once  bury  all  his  money?  What  did 
he  do  every  day?  \\  hat  did  a  thief,  who  had  been  watching 
him  do?  What  did  the  miser  find  the  next  day?  W^hat  did 
the  miser  do?  Tell  what  one  of  his  neighbors  said.  What 
did  he  tell  him  to  do  ? 

The  Jay  axd  the  Peacock. 

The  peacocks  lived  in  a  large  farm-yard.  They  often 
dropped  their  beautiful  feathers. 

One  day  a  jay  flew  into  the  farm-yard  and  saw  the  feathers. 
He  wanted  to  be  like  a  peacock,  so  he  tied  the  feathers  to  his 
tail  and  strutted  about. 

The  peacocks  saw  him  and  were  angry.  They  flew  at  him 
and  pecked  him.    .\t  last  he  was  glad  to  get  away  with  his  life. 

He  went  back  to  the  jays,  and  they  were  ashamed  of  him. 
They  said,  "Go  jay,  fine  feathers  do  not  make  fine  birds." — 
Aesop. 

Where  did  the  peacocks  live?    What  did  they  often  drop? 

Who  flew  into  the  farm-yard  one  day  and  what  did  he  see? 
Tell  what  he  wanted  and  w  hat  he  did. 

Who  saw  him  and  how  did  they  feel  ?  How  did  they  treat 
him?    How  did  he  feel  at  last? 

To  whom  did  he  go  back  and  how  did  they  feel  about  him  ? 
What  did  they  say? 
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strength,  scientifically  rendered  Waterproof  and  Germproof,  and  Guaranteed  to 
last  a  full  School  Year. 
It  acts  as  a  secondary  Binding  in  reinforcing  the  Books  in  their  Weakest  Parts. 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Springfield,    Massachusetts  Miles  C.  Holden,  President 


CIVICS— 6B 

{Continued  from  page  132.) 
the  public  advantage.  The  department  carries,  collects  and 
delivers  our  mails.  No  State  or  individual  is  authorized  to 
carry  mail  for  pay.  The  Post  Office  Department  also  provides 
for  the  sending  of  registered  letters,  money  orders,  and  free 
delivery  not  only  in  cities,  but  also  in  towns.  The  department 
has  now  instituted  postal  savings  banks  and  parcel  post  serv- 
ice. The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union.  All  civilized  nations  of  the  world  belong  to  this  union. 
A  uniform  rate  for  foreign  postage  has  been  declared  by  the 
Union  and  an  agreement  has  been  made  by  the  members  to 
carry  one  another's  mails. 

Congress  has  tlie  right  to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
roads  over  which  to  carry  the  mails.  The  railroads  are  now 
so  numerous  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  Congress  to  build  any 
post  roads.  All  railroads  must  now  make  post  roads  and  carry 
mails  over  them.  Most  post  offices  are  in  private  buildings 
rented  by  the  government  or  furnished  by  the  postmasters.  In 
large  towns  and  cities  the  government  buys  property  and 
builds  its  own  post  offices. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — Object. 

The  entrance  of  aliens  into  a  country  with  a  view  to  set- 
tlement is  called  immigration.  The  United  States  welcomes 
all  desirable  immigrants.  But  in  the  past  years  all  immigrants 
have  not  been  found  to  be  desirable.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  make  laws  prohibiting  improper  persons  from  entering  this 
country.  The  United  States  excludes  idiots,  imbeciles,  pau- 
pers, criminals,  anarchists,  and  people  afflicted  with  contagious 


diseases.  Those  who  are  found  wanting  are  sent  back  to  their 
own  countries.  The  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  by  way 
of  New  York  are  e.xamined  at  Ellis  Island.  The  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  has  charge  of  the  work  at  Ellis  Island. 

Forts — Object. 
A  fort  is  a  place  supplied  with  heavy  arms  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  it  in  case  of  attack.  Most  forts  are  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  a  city  or  harbor  for  the  protection  of  the 
city.  Congress  has  the  right  to  buy  land  in  the  various  States 
for  building  forts.  Congress  also  buys  land  for  arsenals  and 
dock  yards.  An  arsenal  is  a  place  for  manufacturing  and 
storing  arms.  A  dock  yard  is  a  place  in  a  harbor  used  for 
keeping  warships.  Before  land  can  be  purchased  for  building 
forts,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  whicli  the  fort  is  to  be 
established  must  give  its  consent. 


RATES   FOR   ADVERTISING 

Teachers   Monographs 

The  National  Journal  of   the  Public 
Schools 


READ    BY    SO.OOO    TEACHERS 

One  Page,  preferred  position,  $100 
One  Page,  ....  75 
Half  Page,  ...  -  50 
Quarter  Page,  -         -         -        30 

A  DUcount  Allowed  for  Tim*  Contract*. 
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KEEP  YOUR  SCHOOL  HOUSE  CLEAN 


Most  of  the  epidemics  of  children's  diseases  that  sweep  through  communities  are  traceable 
directly  to  the  public  schools  which  not  infrequently  become  veritable  incubating  places  for 
infectious  maladies.  This  danger  can  be  prevented  and  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren can  be  preserved  by  cleaning  the  school  house  with  the 


TUEC 


Stationary 
Cleaner 


For  Health  and  Cleanliness 


The  TUEC,  with  piping  never  less  than  2^/4 
inches  in  diameter,  removes  all  the  dirt  and 
dust,  fine  as  well  as  coarse,  together  with  the 
deadly  microbes  of  disease  and  the  poison- 
ous, breathed-over  air.  It  carries  the  solid 
matter  down  through  its  ample  piping  to 
an  airtight  sealed  vessel  in  the  basement 
and  exhausts  the  bad  air  through  a  vent  en- 
tirely outside  the  building. 


The  TUEC  Machine 


The  TUEC 

School  Tool 


The  TUEC  SCHOOL  TOOL  enables  the 
janitor  to  clean  underneath  and  between  the 
desks  without  having  to  drag  the  hose  up 
and  down  the  aisles  and  without  any  of  the 
inconvenience  and  difficulty  that  results 
from  the  obstructions  caused  by  the  legs  of 
the  desks.  It  is  entirely  automatic  and  there- 
fore saves  at  least  half  the  time  usually  re- 
quired for  cleaning  a  school  house. 

Every  day  in  the  year  TUECS  are  being  installed  in 
some  school  houses.  Write  today  and  get  our  prop- 
osition for  equipping  your  building  with  this  system. 
No  obligations  involved. 

The  United   Electric   Co. 

42  Hurford  Street 

CANTON,  -  OHIO 

Tuec  Companies  in  all  large  cities 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 
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PRE-DELINQUENT  BOYS 

By  C.  E.  Joixer,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Monmouth,  111. 

Many  of  us  have  had  the  privilege  of  studying  statistics 
regarding  delinquent  boys,  men  and  women  in  reform  schools 
and  other  penal  institutions.  The  statistics  are  useful,  but  not 
beneficial  to  the  inmates  of  penal  institutions  wlio  are  the  sub- 
jects of  investigation.  Why  not  make  a  study  of  so-called 
"troublesome"  or  "pre-delinquent"  boys  and  gather  a  body  of 
facts  which  can  be  used  to  prevent  these  boys  and  their  suc- 
cessors from  becoming  delinquents,  that  they  may  be  kept  out 
of  reform  schools,  jails  and  penitentiaries?  The  writer  was 
appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Western  Section 
of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  to  make  such  a 
study  and  to  report  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Quincy,  111.,  Oc- 
tober 17,  1913.  Blanks  were  sent  to  the  superintendents  of 
about  fifteen  schools  of  western  Illinois,  but  only  nine  schools 
made  a  thorough  study  and  a  complete  report,  and  this  report, 
summarized  as  follows,  was  given  before  the  Superintendents' 
and  Principals'  Round  Table  on  October  16,  and  before  the 
Intermediate  Section  on  the  following  day.    (See  ne.xt  page.) 

It  created  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  on  motion  of  Super- 
intendent Gerard  T.  Smith,  of  Peoria,  the  executive  commit- 
tee was  instructed  to  continue  the  study  another  year  and  make 
a  more  complete  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  From 
the  pulpit  and  the  local  and  cosmopolitan  press,  and  even  from 
the  magazines,  such  as  TItc  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  a  torrent 
of  criticism  of  the  public  schools  annually  pours  forth,  some 
of  it  timely,  helpful  and  wise,  and  some  of  it  quite  otherwise. 
Xow  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  home  and  to  society  and 
ask  these  institutions  whether  they  are  bearing  their  just  por- 
tion of  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  education,  es- 
pecially the  moral  and  religious  education,  of  our  children. 
The  school  can  easily  succeed  where  it  has  a  good,  entire  home 
behind  it,  but  we  must  confess  that  the  school  is  up  against 
an  almost  impossible  condition  where  it  has  behind  it  either 
indifferent,  fractional  or  bad  homes.  The  school,  however,  is 
expected  to  succeed  where  the  home  has  been  broken  down 
by  divorce,  intemperance,  immorality  or  laxity.  The  teacher 
is  expected  to  govern  well  thirty  children  from  good  homes 
along  with  ten  or  fifteen  from  broken  down  or  fractional 
homes,  and  the  awful  job  is  annually  causing  many  conscien- 
tious teachers  to  realize  that  they  must  retire  from  the  school 
room  or  be  retired  by  their  shattered  nervous  system.  Fathers 
and  mothers  unable  to  properly  govern  themselves  or  their 
three  or  four  children  expect  a  mere  girl,  a  teacher,  to  govern 
her  home  of  fifty,  and  if  she  does  not  do  so  without  friction, 
they  cast  the  blame  wholly  on  the  poor,  tired,  nervous  teacher. 
I  protest  it  is  not  only  unfair  but  .unjust,  even  wicked  and 
cruel,  to  expect  these  girls  to  control  where  men  and  women 
working  together  (  ?)  have  failed ;  but  that  is  exactly  what  so- 
ciety expects  of  the  teacher.  If  these  statements  are  not  plain 
to  you,  please  let  me  refer  you  to  the  alx)ve  figures ;  322  boys 
reported  troublesome  or  "pre-delinquent."  A  "pre-delin- 
quent" is  one  whose  conduct  would  indicate  that  he  is  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  delinquent  later  on,  unless  he  changes  his 
course.     So  of  these  322  pre-delinquents,  188  have  been,  many 


I  Why  Not  Give  Your  Pupils 
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IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  and 
combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially   for  Public   School 
Courses. 


DEVOE   SCHOOL   WATER   COLOR   BOX    122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black.  Carmine, 
Ultramarine   Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

NEW   YORK  CHICAGO  K.WSAS  CITY 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 

B.  f.  JOHNSON  pyBiisniNd  (0. 

ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST 


Number  Price 

2149.  Graded  Classics,  First   Reader $.24 

2150.  Graded  Classics,  Second  Reader .28 

2151.  Graded  Classics,  Third  Reader J2 

2152.  Graded  Classics,  Foxirth  Reader 36 

7914.    Graded  Classics,  Fifth  Reader 40 

7968.    McMurry's  "TeU  Me  a  Story" .24 

8033.     Pearson's  Story  of  Bird  Life 48 

7420.    Graded  Classics,  "From  The  Land  of  Stories"...     .16 

6807.    Graded  Classics,  Fifty  Famous  Fables .24 

3361.     Grimm's  Fairy  Stories .20 

7464a.  Williamson's  Life  of  George  Washington 32 

3096.  Carnefix  Practical  Sight  Word  Reading  Chart  and 

Phonic  Exercises  and  Stand 6.38 

3097.  Carnefix  Primer  to  accompany  Chart 10 

5805.    Our  Language-Grammar    40 


New  York  Gty  Representative:  WIlllAM  P.  TUCKER,  495  West  130tli  Street 


BOOKS  ON  THE  APPROVED  LIST 


Item  No. 

3632     Conway  &  Patterson — "Operation  of  the  New  Bank  Act" 

5217     Holmes— "The  Conservation  of  the  Child" 

5328     Kemp — "History  of  Education" 

5349     Roget — "Thesaurus  of  English  Words" 

5548  Gray — "Number  by   Development"    ( Primary) 

5549  Gray — "Number  Exercises  for  Object  Teaching" 

5653  Worcester — "Newr   Primary   Dictionary" 

5654  Worcester — "New  School  Dictionary" 

5667  Worcester — "Academic  Dictionary" 

5668  Worcester  —  "New     Comprehensive     Dictionary,    with 

Index" 

5669  Worcester — "Unabridged  Dictionary,  with   Index" 

5801  Sewell— "Practical     English:     Book     I,     for     Seventh 

Grade" 

5802  Sewell— "Practical     English:     Book     II,     for     Eighth 

Grade" 

5803  Sewell— "Practical   English:   For   Seventh   and   Eighth 

Grades" 
5980     Morris — "Elementary    History    of   the    United    States" 
5982     Morris— "School  History  of  the  United  States" 
6015     Haskin — "The   American   Government" 
6017     Morris — "History  of  the  United  States" 

6495  Lippincott — "First  Reader" 

6496  Lippincott — "Second  Reader" 

6497  Lippincott — "Third  Reader" 

6498  Lippincott — "Fourth  Reader,  Part  I" 

6499  Lippincott — "Fourth  Reader,  Part  II" 

6819     MacDonald— "The  Princess  and  the  Goblin" 

6918  Morris— "Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  Book  I" 

6919  Morris— "Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  Book  III" 
8097     Lippincott — "Practical  Arithmetic" 


J.   B.   LIPPINCOTT   COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  PHILADELPHIA 


of  them,  kept  out  of  school  by  their  parents,  so  much  that  they 
are  older  than  the  normal  age  and  hence  have  become  idle  and 
troublesome.  Twenty-four  are  without  mothers ;  48  are  with- 
out fathers ;  and  22  of  the  parents  are  divorced ;  hence  nearly 
100  of  them  are  from  fractional  homes.  Again,  50  of  them 
have  intemperate  fathers ;  75  have  mothers  who  are  slovenly 
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housekeepers,  and  23  of  their  parents  are  immoral ;  hence 
nearly  150  of  them  are  from  bad  homes.  Again,  103  have 
homes  without  religious  influence,  191  have  homes  with  loose 
home  government,  and  167  never  send  their  children  to  Sun- 
day School.  On  the  boys'  personal  habit  side,  83  belong  to  a 
■\gang";  163  use  cigarettes  and  163  are  out  late  of  evenings. 
Whoever  reads  these  figures  carefully  can  come  to  but  one 
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Just  Revised — Just  Adopted,   1915-1919 

THE    INE\A/    DODGE— GRADY    SERIES    BV    GRADES 

These  books  conform  exactly  and  completely  to  the  New  York  City  Geography  Syllabus. 
A   YEAR'S    WORK,    including   review,   in    EACH    BOOK. 

5861  DODGE-GRADY  8th  Year  Geography  for  GRADES  8A,  8B 

5860            "              "  7th       "              "  "            "  7A,  7B 

5859            "              "  6th       "              "  "            "  6A,  6B 

5858            "              "  5th       "              "  "            "  5A,  5B 

5857            "              "  4th       "              "  "            "  4A,  4B 

HISTORIES— MACES.  BY   GRADES 
5971— 6A,  6B        5973— 7B       5972,  4— 8A,  8B 

The  local  history,  home  geography,  city  information,  illustrative  maps,  prominent  buildings,  views  of  all  boroughs,  har- 
bors and  adjacent  metropolitan  districts  of  Greater  New  York  City  in  List  No.  5857  will  make  the  pupils'  geography  period 
a  pleasurable,  practical,  productive  pastime. 

Consult  School  Text  Book  Publishers'  List,  Pages  54  and  55  in  TEACHERS  MONOGRAPHS  of  November,  1914,  for 
complete  list  of  maps,  globes,  charts  and  school  books  on  New  York  City  List  for  1915,  published  by 

RAIND,  yWcINALLV  &  CO. 


MAPS 


]  EUROPE     7897 

\U.  S.  A 7900 

)  N.  A.,  S.  A 7856-7857 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SUPPLY  LIST,  No.  5121 

Has  That  Tiny  Section  of  the  Theatre  of  War  Challenged 

Your  Knowledge  of  Geography? 

Many  a  decisive  battle  is  being  fought  around  some  tiny  village  that  the  ordinary 
geography  doesn't  note.  Newspapers  omit  to  mention  the  Country,  evidently  assuming 
iliat  the  reader  is  supplied  with  a  good  Atlas. 

A  collection  of  maps  does  not  make  an  Atlas.  The  Geography  information  must 
be  so  organized  that  the  reader  is  enabled  to  VISUALIZE  the  data  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy. 

THE  L.  L.  POATES  &  COMPANY'S  COMPLETE  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
is  a  handy,  compact,  minutely  detailed  Octavo  Volume,  containing  193  pages  of  up-to- 
date  maps  so  arranged  that  the  Teacher  can  place  it  in  the  hands  of  her  pupils  as  an  aid 
in  the  study  of  History.  The  average  History  contains,  for  the  most  part,  fragmentary 
maps  that  discourage  the  continuity  of  treatment  of  a  campaign. 

Each  map  is  printed  in  five  and  six  colors,  showing  water  in  blue,  mountains  in 
brown,  county  lines  accurately  defined,  and  the  railroads  in  red  which  saves  confusion 
from  the  rivers;  the  late  geographical  changes  are  incorporated  in  these  plates. 

The  maps  are  Syi"  x  lOyi"  (each  map  two  pages),  plates  divided  to  make  a  con- 
venient sized  book  7"  x  10".  A  helpful  .Mphabetical  Index  aids  materially  in  locating 
places. 

il.  L.  POATfS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  22  North  William  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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conclusion  wherever  there  is  trouble  in  managing  a  boy  at 
school— usually  back  of  this  trouble  is  something  wrong  in  the 
home.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  breaking  down  of  so  many 
American  homes,  and  not  weakness  in  school  management,  is 
the  trouble.  Society  must  attend  to  delinquent  homes,  or  it 
will  always  have  more  delinquent  boys  than  it  can  take  care  of. 
The  State  never  can  be  a  good  mother  or  a  good  father,  but  it 
can  help  to  make  good  mothers  and  good  fathers.  It  can  pre- 
vent the  breaking  down  of  the  home  by  not  granting  divorces 
where  children  are  involved.  It  can  cease  breaking  up  homes 
by  quitting  forever  the  practice  of  selling  liquor  to  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  cigarettes  to  boys. 

A  man  was  seen  struggling  in  a  swift  stream  and  was  res- 
cued by  a  company  of  men  who  chanced  to  see  him  from  the 
shore,  but  another  and  another,  and  yet  another  in  succession 
were  thus  rescued,  until  finally  one  man  in  the  rescuing  party 
was  sent  up  stream  to  find  to  his  horror  that  a  band  of  savages 
were  tossing  these  men  into  the  stream.  Just  so  we  go  on 
building  reform  schools  and  other  penal  institutions  to  care 
for  the  drift  of  humanity  which  must  be  rescued  or  left  to 
perish  somewhere  down  stream.  Let  us  send  a  committee  from 
the  rescue  stations,  the  schools,  up  stream  to  the  homes  and  to 
society  and  the  State  to  stop  the  throwing  of  our  boys  into 
the  swift  stream,  whose  ceaseless  and  swift  current  leads  to  the 
Gulf,  variously  named  Reform  School,  Jail,  Penitentiary,  etc. 

The  home  is  still  the  greatest  of  all  influences  in  education 
for  good  or  for  evil.  The  school  is  most  willing  to  bear  its 
just  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  conditions  of  society,  but 
we  plead  that  reforms  turn  their  attention  for  a  little  while  at 
least  toward  the  home  to  make  it  feel  its  responsibility  to  the 
end  that  its  products  be  fit  subjects  for  the  school  and  for 
school  education.  The  public  seems  to  have  partly  forgotten 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Home  Education  to  prepare  for 
and  supplement  School  Education.  If  this  article  shall  serve 
to  remind  even  a  few  parents  of  this  great  truth  that  the  home 
is  still  or  in  truth  should  be,  the  greatest  of  all  educational 
agencies,  then  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  and  of  this 
article  shall  have  been  accomplished. 


A    NEW    THIRD    READER    IN    THE    SUMMER 
SERIES 

The  Third  Reader  in  the  successful  Summers  Series  of 
Readers  has  just  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

The  Summers  Series  of  Readers,  heretofore  consisting  of 
a  Primer,  a  First  Reader,  a  Second  Reader  and  a  practical 
Teacher's  Manual,  has  by  its  easily  attained  results  in  the 
classroom  been  thoroughly  justified  as  a  swift  and  sure  means 
of  teaching  the  mechanics  of  reading  without  neglect  of  true 
literary  form  and  classic  content. 

The  extension  of  the  series  for  further  exercise  in  free  and 
enjoyable  reading  is  a  natural  sequence.  The  Third  Reader 
simply  advances  by  another  step  the  original  plan  projected  in 
the  Manual.  It  enlarges  the  literary  units  and  broadens  the 
scope  for  mental  action,  yet  keeps  well  within  the  powers  of  the 
child  at  this  stage  of  growth.  Pure  diction,  idiomatic  phrasing, 
captivating  content  and  unparalleled  illustration,  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  earlier  books,  are  also  clearlv  in  evi- 
dence in  this  new  publication.  The  author  of  the  Third 
Reader  is  Dr.  Edgar  D.  Shimer. 
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This  style  of  gas  mantle  illumination  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  a  great  many  schools  throughout 
all  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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Busy  Work  for  the  First  Year 


{Continued  from 

\2.    Materials :    Pencil    or    crayon,    paper.      The    children 
write  all  combinations  which  make  certain  numbers,  e.  g. 
6+1  =  7  3  +  4=7 

5+2=7  2+5=7 

4  +  3  =  7  1  +  6  =  7 

0+7=7  7+0=7 

13.  Envelopes  containing  one  inch  oak  tag  squares,  on 
which  are  printed  +,  — ,  =  signs  and  numbers.  The  teacher 
writes  the  tables  on  the  blackboard  without  answers  and  chil- 
dren arrange  tables  on  desks  with  answers,  e.  g. 


0+1  =  1 
1  +  1  =  2 
2+1=3 
3  +  1=4  etc. 


0  +  3  =  3 

1+3  =  4 

2  +  3  =  5 

3  +  3  =  6  etc. 


0  +  2  =  2 

1  +  2  =  3 

2  +  2  =  4 

3  +  2  =  5  etc. 

14.  Envelopes  containing  one  inch  oak  tag  squares,  on 
which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  printed ;  care  must  be 
taken  to  print  enough  of  each  letter  so  several  words  may  be 
formed,  (a)  The  spelling  or  reading  words  are  written  on 
the  board  by  the  teacher,  the  children  arrange  the  words  on 
their  desks. 

(b)  The  children  arrange  the  letters  in  alphabetical  order. 

(c)  The  children  find  certain  letters  and  place  them  in  a 
row. 

(d)  The  children  arrange  all  capital  letters  in  a  row. 

(e)  Arrange  capital  and  small  letters  side  by  side. 

15.  (a)  Oak  tag  cards,  7  x  4^,  on  which  are  written  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  also  difficult  combinations  of  letters 
as  OS,  wr,  ck,  vi,  br,  qu,  wh,  etc.  The  children  are  given  a 
quantity  of  split  peas  and  with  them  trace  the  letters.  When 
they  have  finished  their  card  they  remove  the  peas  and  trace 
as  before. 

(b)  Materials:  Split  peas,  oak  tag  cards  14  .x  4i/<,  (1) 
having  spelling  words,  or,  (2)  children's  names  written  on 
them  and  oak  tag  cards  7  x  4^,  having  numbers  or  combina- 
tions on.  Children  trace  their  card  with  the  split  peas  many 
times. 

(c)  Teacher  writes  the  tables  on  the  board,  children  make 
the  table  on  their  desks  with  the  split  peas. 

16.  Materials  :    Pencils  or  crayon,  papers.    Giildren  write  : 

(a)  all  tables  taught. 

(b)  names. 

(c)  spelling  words  according  to  families. 

17.  Oak  tag  cards  7  x  A]^  or  smaller,  on  which  are  writ- 
ten or  more  examples  both   addition   or   subtraction.      Chil- 
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dren   write   the   examples   on   paper   or   blackboard   and   get 
answers. 

18.  The   teacher  makes  a   large   chart   consisting  of   the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  numbered  as  follows: 


1 

OJ 

9 

V 

IT 

r 

2.5 

Y 

2. 

P 

\o 

f 

18 

AJ 

26 

T 

3 

.■<y 

1 1 

ly 

19 

Ay 

^ 

/cb 

12 

I 

ao 

tj 

5 

JU 

13 

/ynJ 

2.1 

vJ 

6 

f 

14 

/TV 

zs. 

/ir_ 

7 

u 

\5 

^ 

a3 

aaT 

6 

yhj 

16 

yju 

24 

nJ 

Spelling  words  are  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher. 
(The  list  and  answers  are  kept  in  a  small  book  and  so  the 
corrections  are  made  quickly.)  The  children  find  the  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  letters  in  the  words  and  so  work  their 
examples,  e.  g. : 

1  a  =     1 

14  t  =  20 
an                       —                                       at  — 

15  21 

c  =  3 
a  =  1 
n  =  14 


a 

n 


can 


18 


(As  there  is  no  carrying  in  addition  in  the  first  year,  this 
device  may  be  used  a  great  deal  more  in  the  second  year.) 

19.  From  magazines  and  papers  cut  out  small  pictures  of 
different  objects,  as  a  chair,  a  man,  a  pencil,  a  horse,  and 
mount  on  oak  tag.  On  smaller  pieces  of  oak  tag  write  the 
word  corresponding  to  each  picture.  The  children  place  the 
right  word  under  each  picture. 

20.  Write  several  words  on  the  blackboard  (action  words 
are  easiest,  although  others  may  be  used)  and  ask  children  to 
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> 


A 


draw  a  picture  illustrating  each  word,  e.  g.,  play,  fun,  good, 
jump,  funny,  big,  see-saw,  swing,  slide. 

Phrases  may  also  be  used  as  running  a  race,  jumping  a 
rope,  a  large  tree,  a  broken  chair. 

21.  (a)  Distribute  old  calendars  and  let  the  children  cut 
out  the  squares  containing  the  figures.  (These  squares  are 
then  kept  in  envelopes  or  boxes.) 


(b)  Children  arrange  these  calendar  figures  on  their  desks 
by  twos,  threes,  etc. 

(c)  Place  a  calendar  figure  on  the  desk  (teacher  writes  it 
on  the  board),  from  it  subtract  two  until  nothing  is  left. 

(d)  Place  a  figure  on  the  desk  as  two,  add  three  to  it, 
placing  the  result  under  it.  Add  threes  as  far  as  the  children 
have  learned  in  their  combination  work. 
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22.  The  teacher  makes  a  chart  on  the  loose  leaf  chart  or 
on  a  large  mount  card  of  combinations ;  numbers ;  spelling 
words ;  families  and  words,  etc.  One  bright  child  acts  as  the 
teacher  and  hears  the  division  recite. 


23.  Materials:  Envelopes  containing  si.x  or  eight  different 
colored  crayons,  pencil,  two  or  three  sheets  of  drawing  paper 
(drawing  paper  which  has  been  used  on  one  side  by  other 
classes  may  be  utilized  for  this  work)  and  oak  tag  patterns  of 
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Japanese  lanterns,  butterflies,  squares,  circles,  leaves,  flowers 
and  geometric  outlines.  The  children  trace  the  patterns  with 
pencil,  getting  as  many  as  possible  on  the  paper,  using  both 
sides  of  the  paper.  Then  they  color  the  design,  using  what- 
ever colors  they  choose.  To  arouse  interest,  pin  up  the  best 
drawings  and  sometimes  let  those  who  have  done  exception- 
ally well  cut  it  out. 

Below  is  a  border  (on  a  smaller  scale)  which  the  children 


can  do  when  they  use  the  patterns  such  as  are  found  on  the  pre- 
ceding page. 

READINGS    IN    NATURE— lA— IB 

What  the  Cat  Wears. 

1.  Come,  Jessie,  take  your  cat  in  your  lap  and  look  at  her 
again.    Can  you  tell  something  more  about  her  ? 

2.  Yes !  Pussy  has  a  thick  coat  of  soft  fur  to  keep  her  warm, 
so  that  she  can  run  out  of  doors  in  cold  weather. 

3.  She  does  not  need  to  have  clothes  like  ours,  and  mamma 
does  not  ever  have  to  mend  her  coat.  Her  fur  all  grows  one 
way,  and  it  is  so  thick  that  when  it  rains  the  water  runs  off 
and  does  not  wet  her  skin  unless  it  rains  hard. 

4.  She  likes  to  have  me  stroke  her  from  her  head  down,  but 
she  does  not  like  to  be  rubbed  the  other  way.  I  know  for  one 
that  it  hurts  more  to  have  the  hair  pulled  up  than  down. 

5.  She  has  long  whiskers  on  each  side  of  her  mouth  and 
nose,  and  some  folks  call  them  smellers.  This  is  what  I  read 
about  them  in  the  "Cat's  Picture-Book" : 

6.  "I  dare  say  you  have  seen  a  cat  stick  his  whiskers  out 
straight  on  each  side  of  his  face.  Let  us  see  what  he  does  it  for. 

7.  "Have  you  not  seen  a  cat  creep  through  a  hole  that 
seemed  too  small  for  him?  I  have,  and  I  used  to  wonder  why 
he  did  not  stick  fast. 

8.  "But  Tom  knows  what  he  is  about.  He  comes  to  the 
hole  and  spreads  out  his  whiskers,  and  if  they  can  get 
through  without  touching,  he  knows  there  is  room  for  his 
body,  and  so  he  goes  on." 

9.  Pussy's  ears  are  large  and  stand  up  straight,  so  that  she 
can  hear  the  least  nibble  of  a  mouse,  or  the  sly  tread  of  a  rat. 

10.  She  has  paws  on  her  fore  legs  which  she  uses  like  hands. 
Her  paws  have  each  five  toes,  but  her  hind  feet  have  only  four 
toes  each.    Some  few  cats  have  more  toes  on  each  foot. 

11.  Dogs  wag  their  tails  when  they  are  pleased,  but  pussv 
waves  hers  from  side  to  side  when  the  boys  plague  her,  and  she 
is  angry. 

How  THE  Cat  Moves. 

1.  Now,  Jessie,  look  at  your  kitty's  feet  and  see  if  you  can 
tell  us  how  she  can  catch  mice  and  birds  so  easily. 


2.  I  will  try.  Pussy  has  long  and  sharp  claws,  but  they  arc 
drawn  back  into  her  foot,  so  I  cannot  see  them. 

3.  The  bottoms  of  her  feet  are  covered  witli  a  thick  skin,  so 
that  it  does  not  hurt  to  walk  over  stones  and  rough  places. 

4.  When  I  feel  of  her  feet,  I  find  that  the  bottoms  are  soft, 
so  that  kitty  is  able  to  move  about  without  making  a  noise. 

5.  When  she  is  hunting,  she  creeps  along  quietly  that  the 
mouse  does  not  hear  her  until  she  is  so  near  that  she  can  spring 
upon  it. 

6.  Then  her  sharp  nails  come  out,  as  you  see  in  this  pic- 
ture, and  the  little  mouse  is  caught  by  his  coat  and  cannot  get 
away. 

7.  I  see  that  the  nails  upon  her  hind  feet  are  not  so  sharp 
as  those  on  the  front  ones.  She  does  not  catch  mice  with  her 
hind  feet,  and  so  only  the  nails  of  her  fore  feet  need  be  very 
sharp. 

8.  W'hen  pussy  runs  up  a  tree,  her  sharp  nails  hold  onto 
the  bark,  and  she  uses  her  hind  claws  as  well  as  the  fore  ones. 
This  is  what  I  read  in  a  book  a  little  while  ago  about  a  cat's 
claws,  and  I  thought  it  very  strange: 

9.  "The  claws  of  a  cat  grow  very  fast,  just  as  our  nails  do, 
and,  if  the  cat  did  not  rub  them  off,  they  would  grow  so  long 
that  she  could  not  use  them.  So  when  the  cat  feels  that  her 
nails  are  getting  too  long,  she  scratches  something  hard  until 
she  wears  them  down  to  the  right  length. 

10.  "You  have  seen  the  cat  stretching  up  and  scratching 
the  side  of  the  door  or  a  tree ;  this  is  the  way  she  has  of  paring 
her  nails." 

11.  When  pussy  is  angry  or  afraid,  her  sharp  claws  come 
out  of  her  foot,  and  she  makes  ready  to  scratch. 

12.  My  pussy  knows  that  a  dog  is  stronger  in  the  jaws  than 
she  is ;  and  so,  when  a  strange  dog  comes  about  she  gives  him 
a  scratch  with  both  her  paws,  and  then  gets  into  some  safe 
place  as  soon  as  she  can. 

How  THE  Cat  Eats. 

1.  This  time,  Jessie,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  something 
about  the  mouth  of  your  cat,  if  you  are  not  afraid  she  will  bite 
you. 

2.  No !  my  kitty  will  not  bite  me ;  she  knows  I  will  not  hurt 
her.  Come,  pussy,  open  your  mouth  and  let  me  take  a  good 
look  at  it. 

3.  I  see  four  long  teeth  in  the  front  part  of  her  inoutli. 
The  two  on  the  upper  jaw  are  the  larger,  but  the  two  on  the 
under  jaw  are  sharper. 

4.  When  she  shuts  her  jaws,  these  teeth  would  easily  go 
through  the  skin  and  flesh  of  a  rat  or  mouse  and  very  likely 
would  break  its  bones. 

5.  Between  these  long  teeth  in  front  I  can  count  six  funny 
little  teeth  on  each  jaw.  They  are  too  small  to  be  of  much  use. 
Back  of  her  long  teeth  I  can  see  three  or  four  on  each  jaw  and 
these  are  sharp  and  stand  up  like  saw-teeth. 

6.  When  pussy  licks  my  hand,  I  can  feel  that  her  tongue  is 
rough,  and  this  is  what  I  read  about  it  in  my  cat-book : 

7.  "The  cat's  tongue  is  covered  with  little  hooks,  ,all  point- 
ing backward,  so  that  when  the  food  is  in  her  mouth,  the  rou.gh 
tongue  helps  her  swallow  it.  With  this  rough  tongue  she  laps 
up  milk,  licks  the  plate  clean  when  she  is  fed,  and  licks  the 
meat  off  with  her  rough  tongue." 
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8.  My  pussy  keeps  clean  by  licking  her  fur,  the  hooks  on 
her  tongue  brushing  the  dirt  off.  It  is  funny  to  see  her  wash 
her  neck.  She  first  licks  her  paw  and  makes  it  wet,  and  then 
she  reaches  up  to  her  neck  and  uses  her  paw  like  a  brush. 

9.  The  old  mother-cat  licks  her  kittens  all  over  and  keeps 
them  clean  before  they  can  do  it  themselves.  She  uses  her 
jaws  to  carry  her  kittens  about  before  they  can  walk.  She  takes 
them  up  carefully  by  the  nape  of  their  necks. 

How  THE  Cat  Sees. 

1.  Now,  Jessie,  will  you  please  tell  us  all  that  you  have 
found  out  about  your  kitty's  eyes  ? 

2.  Yes !  When  I  looked  at  my  pussy's  eyes,  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  I  saw  that  they  are  round  and  yellow,  with  a  black 
streak  in  the  middle  running  up  and  down. 

3.  The  black  spot  in  the  middle  of  my  eye  is  round,  and  I 
have  read  in  a  book  that  it  is  a  hole  to  let  in  the  light  and  is 
called  the  "pupil." 

4.  The  black  streak  in  pussy's  eye  is  the  pupil,  and  it  i? 
almost  shut  up  to  keep  out  the  bright  light. 

5.  I  looked  into  her  eyes  last  night  just  before  dark,  and  the 
pupil  was  large  and  round,  as  is  shown  in  this  picture. 

6.  When  the  pupil  is  opened  so  wide,  more  light  is  let  in, 
and  pussy  can  see  very  well  when  it  is  so  dark  I  cannot  see 
anything. 

7.  In  this  way,  with  her  big  eyes  open,  she  sees  and  catches 
rats  and  mice  that  come  out  of  their  holes  in  the  night  to  get 
something  to  eat. 

8.  My  kitty  loves  to  sleep  in  the  daytime  on  the  nice  bed  in 
her  basket,  or  on  the  rug  before  the  fire.  In  summer  she  likes 
to  go  out  and  get  a  nap  on  the  grass  in  the  shade  of  a  tree. 

9.  In  the  night,  when  she  can  see  so  well,  she  goes  out  to 
hunt  and  to  make  visits.  When  visitors  come  to  see  her  in  the 
night  we  often  hear  an  awful  squalling,  which,  I  suppose,  is  a 
"cat's  concert." 

10.  In  cold,  winter  nights,  kitty  mews  to  be  let  in,  and  she 
then  likes  to  curl  up  on  my  bed. 

LANGUAGE   WORK— lA— IB 

The  Little  Red  Hex. 

A  little  red  hen  once  found  a  grain  of  wheat.  She  said : 
"Who  will  plant  this  wheaet?"  The  cat  said,  "I  won't":  the 
rat  said,  "I  won't" ;  the  pig  said,  "I  won't" :  the  little  red  hen 
said,  "I  will,"  and  she  did. 

"Who  will  take  this  wheat  to  the  mill  to  be  made  into  flour?" 
The  cat  said,  "I  won't" ;  the  rat  said,  "I  won't" ;  the  pig  said, 
"I  won't" ;  the  little  red  hen  said,  "I  will,"  and  she  did.  After 
the  flour  came  from  the  mill  she  said :  "Who  will  bake  this 
flour  into  bread?"  The  cat  said,  "I  won't";  the  rat  said,  "I 
won't";  the  pig  said,  "I  won't";  the  little  red  hen  said,  "I  will," 
and  she  did.  When  the  bread  was  done,  she  asked:  "Who 
will  eat  this  bread?"  The  cat  said,  "I  will";  the  rat  said,  "I 
will":  the  pig  said,  "I  will";  the  little  red  hen  said.  "No,  you 
won't ;  I'm  going  to  do  that  myself,"  and  she  did. 

Questions. 
What  did  the  little  red  hen  find?  What  did  she  wish  to  do 
with  it?  What  did  she  say?  Tell  what  the  cat  said.  What  did 
the  rat  say?  WTiat  did  the  pig  say?  What  did  the  little  red 
hen  say?  What  did  the  little  red  hen  ask  them  to  do  next? 
What  did  the  cat  sav  ?    What  did  the  rat  say  ?    What  did  the 


pig  say?  What  did  the  little  red  hen  say?  What  did  the  little 
red  hen  say  then?  Tell  what  each  one  answered.  Tell  what 
the  little  red  hen  answered.  What  did  the  little  red  hen  do 
next?  What  was  each  one's  answer  this  time?  But  what  did 
the  little  red  hen  say  then? 

The  Bear  That  Hugged  the  Tea-Kettle. 

A  bear  once  came  out  of  the  woods  late  in  autumn,  to  have 
one  more  walk  before  he  should  go  to  sleep  for  the  winter.  A 
little  farm  house  stood  near  the  woods,  and  the  boiling  tea- 
kettle had  been  set  out  of  doors  on  a  little  table  by  the  wood- 
shed. The  bear  saw  the  steam  puffing  from  the  spout  of  the 
kettle.  Perhaps  he  had  never  seen  such  a  sight  before ;  for  he 
hurried  up  to  the  table  and  standing  on  his  hind  legs  put  his 
nose  into  the  hot  steam  to  smell  it.  Of  course  his  nose  was 
burned.  He  was  angry  with  the  tea-kettle.  Jumping  on  the 
table,  he  seized  it  with  his  hairy  paws.  He  dropped  it  very 
quickly  and  spilled  some  of  the  hot  water  on  his  paws. 

The  little  children  who  were  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
him  were  ver>'  glad  to  see  him  run  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Their  mamma  said  Mr.  Bear  would  not  be  likely  to  visit  their 
home  again. 

After  a  little  while  children  will  be  able  to  produce  this  in  its 
entiret)-. 

Conversations  on  Pictures. 

One  teacher  suggests  the  following  method  of  using  pictures 
in  conversations : 

Pictures  for  conversation  work  should  be  carefully  chosen. 
Keep  the  masterpieces  for  descriptive  work.  Encourage  the 
children  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  outline  of  tree  or  cloud, 
the  light  and  shade  of  Ruysdel,  Corot  or  Dupree,  and  the  soft 
simplicity  of  Millet.  Lead  them  to  understand  the  master's 
idea,  but  do  not  let  them  depart  from  it. 

For  their  own  story  work,  on  the  other  hand,  get  brightly- 
colored  picture  books  or  panels  framed  in  cardboard.  There 
are  many  pleasing  subjects  to  be  had  upon  which  children  may 
turn  loose  their  imaginations.  It  is  well  to  prepare  a  set  of 
questions  and  to  ask  them  systematically  so  as  to  keep  them 
to  the  subject,  and  to  make  the  conversation  about  pictures  as 
connected  as  possible. 

For  one  lesson  take  a  panel  showing  a  little  girl  crying  in 
one  corner.  A  little  dog  is  rubbing  his  head  sympathetically 
against  her  knee.  A  broken  vase  and  the  tossed-up  edge  of 
the  rug  tell  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  paucity  of  their  vocabulary,  these  ques- 
tions were  carefully  thought  out  that  the  foreign  children 
might  join  in  the  lesson  and  understand  it : 

What  is  tliis  little  girl's  name?  How  is  she  dressed?  How 
does  she  look?  Where  is  she  sitting?  Do  you  think  she  wants 
to  sit  there?  What  makes  you  think  she  does  not  want  to  sit 
there  ?  Who  made  her  sit  there  ?  Why  ?  How  do  you  think 
she  broke  the  vase  ?  Was  she  alone  ?  How  does  the  dog  look  ? 
Do  vou  think  he  likes  to  run  about  and  play  ?  Why  doesn't  he 
do  it  now?  Is  he  sorry  for  the  little  girl?  Is  he  kind  to  her? 
Is  she  kind  to  him? 

Insist  on  complete  sentences  for  answers.  Let  several  chil- 
dren give  ideas  for  each  question. 

Of  course  the  questions  are  simple,  but  after  a  series  of  sim- 
ple questions  the  children  are  able  to  get  the  idea  of  making  a 
connected  sturx    from  a  picture  for  themselves. 
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ORAL    ARITHMETIC— 2A 

1.  A  boy  had  one  dime  and  4  cents.  How  much  money  did 
he  have  altogether  ? 

2.  John  had  2  dimes  in  the  bank.  He  saved  a  nickel  more. 
How  much  money  did  he  have  then  ? 

3.  How  much  must  Sam  pay  for  six  two-cent  stamps  ? 

4.  The  conductor  of  a  car  rang  up  10  fares.  How  much 
money  had  he  collected  ? 

5.  Jack's  mother  paid  10  cents  for  apples  which  cost  .02 
apiece.    How  many  apples  did  she  have? 

6.  Mary  bought  1  quart  and  1  pint  of  milk.  How  many 
pints  did  she  have  altogether? 

7.  At  $.06  a  pint,  how  much  will  one  quart  of  milk  cost  ? 

8.  The  grocer  had  1  quart  of  milk.  He  sold  1  pint.  How 
much  milk  did  he  have  left  ? 

9.  Frank  has  a  dime.  Mary  has  2  nickels.  Which  has 
more  ? 

10.  Sam  has  a  dime.  Mary  has  3  nickels.  How  much 
more  money  has  Mary? 

11.  If  apples  cost  $.01  apiece,  how  many  can  George  buy 
for  1  dime  ? 

12.  Each  day  John  saves  .03.  How  much  money  will  he 
save  in  5  days? 

13.  Henry  saw  six  birds  sitting  on  a  branch  and  four  more 
sitting  on  the  ground.    How  many  birds  did  he  see  altogether  ? 

14.  If  Fred  saves  1  cent  each  day,  how  long  will  it  take 
him  to  save  a  quarter? 

15.  The  American  flag  has  13  stripes;  7  are  red;  how  many 
are  white? 

16.  In  one  row  4  boys  are  sitting,  in  another  7 ;  how  many 
boys  are  sitting  in  the  2  rows? 

17.  George  bought  13  eggs.  He  dropped  the  package;  4 
eggs  broke.    How  many  were  whole? 

18.  In  September  there  were  9  boys  on  the  honor  roll.  In 
October  there  were  4  more.  How  many  boys  were  on  the 
honor  roll  in  October? 

19.  On  a  branch  there  are  10  leaves.  6  are  colored ;  the  rest 
are  still  green.    How  many  are  green  ? 

20.  I  had  15  cents.  I  bought  two  $.05  apples.  How  much 
money  did  I  have  left? 

21.  Henry  is  7  years  old.  How  many  years  before  he  will 
bell? 

22.  I  bought  2  five-cent  apples  and  a  ten-cent  loaf  of  bread. 
How  much  change  did  I  get  from  a  quarter? 

23.  Sam's  mother  bought  6  yards  of  muslin  at  $.05  a  yard 
How  much  did  she  pay  for  the  muslin? 

24.  Fred  gave  Yi  of  his  cake  to  his  brother.  How  much 
did  he  keep  for  himself? 

25.  Jack  and  Wm.  ate  a  cake.  They  both  had  the  same 
sized  piece.    What  part  of  the  cake  did  each  have? 

26.  If  I  pour  a  quart  of  water  into  a  pitcher,  how  many 
times  must  I  fill  the  pint  measure  before  the  pitcher  is  full  ? 

27.  How  many  car  rides  can  I  take  for  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar? 

28.  May  bought  6  inches  of  lace.  What  part  of  a  foot  did 
she  buy? 

29.  Your  desk  is  10  inches  long.  How  much  less  than  a  foot 
is  it  long? 


30.  Jack's  mother  paid  $.50  a  yard  for  some  lace.  How 
many  yards  could  she  buy  for  $1  ? 

31.  Joe  has  to  walk  12  blocks  to  school.  When  he  has 
walked  3^  of  the  way,  how  many  blocks  has  he  walked? 

32.  ^lary  has  to  walk  10  blocks  to  school ;  when  she  has 
walked  5  blocks  what  part  of  the  way  has  she  walked? 

ZZ.  Henry  wishes  to  buy  a  book.  He  has  only  4  cents  and 
the  book  costs  13  cents.  How  many  more  cents  must  he  save 
before  he  can  buy  the  book? 

34.  Which  would  you  rather  have,  $^4  or  6  five-cent  pieces  ? 
Why? 

35.  How  many  dimes  will  I  get  for  $2. 

36.  If  a  quart  of  milk  costs  $.08,  how  much  will  a  pint  cost? 
2>7 .  What  5  coins  make  a  quarter  of  a  dollar? 

38.  What  2  coins  make  a  dime? 

39.  \\'hat  10  coins  make  a  dollar? 

40.  Frank  buys  a  2-cent  pencil  and  a  four-cent  pad.  How- 
much  change  will  he  receive  from  a  dime? 

41.  I  have  a  50-cent  piece,  to  how  many  boys  can  I  give  a 
nickel  ? 

42.  Which  is  greater,  1  gallon  of  milk  or  7  quarts,  and  how 
much  greater  ? 

43.  Potatoes  cost  10  cents  a  quart ;  how  many  quarts  can 
I  buy  for  a  half  dollar? 

44.  David  has  $.43  in  the  bank.  How  much  less  than  a  half 
dollar  has  he? 

45.  From  a  piece  of  wood  1  foot  long,  I  saw  off  6  inches, 
how  many  inches  have  I  left? 

46.  One  yard  of  ribbon  costs  $.12,  how  much  will  ^-yard 
cost? 

47.  If  each  of  5  children  drops  $.05  in  a  slot  machine,  how- 
much  money  did  they  drop  in? 

48.  I  bought  some  meat  at  the  butcher's.  He  gave  me 
$.05  from  a  quarter.     How  much  did  the  meat  cost? 

49.  Frank  wishes  to  climb  to  the  top  of  a  ladder  which 
has  9  rounds.  He  has  climbed  6;  how  many  more  has  he  to 
climb? 

50.  How  many  quarts  of  vinegar  can  the  grocer  put  in  a 
2-gallon  jug? 

51.  How  many  dollars  can  I  get  for  4  quarters  and  10 
dimes  ? 

52.  Which  is  longer  and  how  much,  1  foot  or  8  inches? 

53.  George  received  2  dimes,  2  nickels  and  8  cents  from 
his  father.    How  many  cents  did  he  receive? 

54.  Ella  went  to  the  grocery  store  with  one  dollar.  She 
paid  $.50  for  some  coffee.  How  much  money  did  she  bring 
back? 

55.  Edith  had  7  fish  in  her  globe.  Two  of  them  died.  Her 
mother  bought  her  4  more.    How  many  fish  did  she  have  then  ? 

56.  There  are  4  plates  on  the  table.  On  each  plate  there 
are  5  pieces  of  cake.  How  many  pieces  of  cake  are  there 
altogether  ? 

57.  One  book  cost  .03.    Cost  of  5  books  ? 

58.  Sam  had  12  marbles.  He  gave  J4  of  them  to  Jack. 
How  many  did  he  give  to  Jack? 

59.  Fred  put  20  cents,  2  dimes  and  a  nickel  in  the  bank. 
How  much  money  did  he  put  in  ? 

60.  How  many  inches  of  lace  have  I,  if  one  piece  is  1  foot 
long  and  the  other  5  inches  long. 
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61.  From  one  foot  of  wire  I  cut  ofif  three  inches.     How 
many  inches  did  I  have  left? 

62.  I  am  going  to  cut  a  1  foot  string  into  inch  pieces.    How 
n:any  pieces  will  I  have? 

63.  On  one  block  there  are  3  houses  which  are  brick,  and  7 
which  are  frame.     How  many  houses  altogether? 

64.  In  a  cage  their  are  16  rabbits,  6  are  white ;  how  many 
are  gray? 

65.  Frank  has  7  pennies  in  one  pocket  and  4  in  another. 
How  many  has  he  altogether? 

66.  How  many  $.02  bananas  can  I  buy  for  a  dime? 

67.  Frank  has  5  red  tin  soldiers  and  4  bkie  ones.     How 
many  has  he  altogether? 

68.  How  many  nickels  will  I  get  for  $.50? 

69.  Henry  bought  2  two-cent  stamps  and  1  penny  stamp. 
How  much  change  did  he  receive  from  a  dime? 

70.  There  are  9  tulips  planted  in  a  row,  4  are  red ;  how- 
many  are  yellow  ? 

71.  I  have  12  bulbs.     If  I  plant  them  in  rows  of  3"s.  how- 
many  rows  wdll  I  have? 

72.  Buy  7  oranges  at  $.03  apiece  ;  how  much  money  will  you 
get  back  from  a  quarter? 

72>.  John  saw  9  ducks  in  a  pond ;  6  flew  away.    How  many 
were  left  ? 

74.  Mary  has  $.06,  she  spends  $.02 ;  how  much  money  has 
she  left? 

75.  John   had   8   marbles ;   how    many   did    he   have   after 
losing  4? 

76.  Fred  has  6  tops  now.     He  had  9  at  first.     How  many 
did  he  lose  ? 

77.  The  grocer  has  8  barrels  of  flour,  how  manv  will  he 
have  if  he  sells  5? 

78.  A  man  buys  a  coat  for  $8.    He  pays  $5  in  bills,  the  rest 
in  silver.     How  much  does  he  pay  in  silver? 

79.  There  are  10  birds  on  a  tree :  how  many  will  there  be  if 
5  more  fly  there? 

80.  Lucy  is  7  years  old.     How  old  will  she  be  in  4  years 
from  now  ? 

81.  Isi  has  9  cents  in  the  bank.     How  much  more  must  he 
put  there  to  have  13  cents? 

82.  Jack  has  marbles  in  his  two  pockets ;  6  in  each.     How 
many  has  he  altogether? 

83.  Matthew  is  eight  years  old  ;  how  old  was  he  4  years  ago  ? 

84.  In  a  game  of  ball  there  are  6  boys  on  each  side.    How 
many  boys  are  there  altogether? 

85.  How   much    will    '^-yard   of   ribbon   cost,   if  one  yard 
costs  $.14? 

86.  A  boy  does  3  examples  at  home  each  day.    How  many 
does  he  do  in  7  days? 

87.  A  boy  has  9  apples.    He  picks  3  more.    How  many  has 
he  altogether? 

88.  A   farmer  picks   1   pint  measure  full   of  berries :  how- 
much  more  must  he  pick  before  he  has  a  quart? 

89.  I  walked  6  miles  yesterday.     How  many  more  miles 
must  I  walk  today,  if  I  want  to  walk  9  miles? 

90.  A  boy  lives  12  houses  from  his  school.    He  has  passed 
8  on  his  way.     How  many  more  must  he  pass? 

91.  To  make  J^  of  a  pie  I  need  4  apples.     How  many  will 
I  need  for  a  whole  pie  ? 

92.  John  has  eight  marbles.     He  wishes  to  give  the  same 
number  to  each  of  4  boys.     How  many  w-ill  each  boy  receive? 


93.  If  I  pay  $.02  for  one  pencil,  how  much  will  I  pay  for  7 
pencils? 

94.  How  much  money  must  I  pay  for  a  nickel  kite  and  a 
2-cent  ball? 

95.  In  three  years  from  now  Harry  will  be  12  years  old. 
How  old  is  he  now? 

96.  A  farmer  had  16  sheep ;  six  died ;  how-  many  had  he 
left? 

97.  How  many  dimes  will  I  get  for  a  half  dollar? 

98.  How  many  pennies  will  I  get  for  a  nickel  and  a  dime? 

99.  How  many  nickels  are  there  in  a  quarter  and  dime? 

100.  How-  many  pennies  are  there  in  one  dollar  ? 

DRAMATIZATION 
Peter  Rabbit. 

Characters. 

Mrs.  Rabbit. 

Flopsy. 

Mopsy. 

Cotton-tail. 

Peter. 

Mr.  McGregor. 

Sparrows. 

[Flopsy,  Mopsy,  Cotton-tail  and  Peter  were  four  little  rab- 
bits who  lived  with  their  mother  in  a  sand-bank  under  the 
roots  of  a  very  big  fir-tree.] 

Mrs.  Rabbit. — "Now.  my  dears,  you  may  go  into  the  fields 
or  down  the  lane,  but  don't  go  into  Mr.  McGregor's  garden; 
wour  father  had  an  accident  there;  he  was  put  into  a  pie  by 
Mrs.  McGregor.  Now  run  along  and  don't  get  into  mischief. 
I  am  going  out. 

[The  mother  goes  away  to  market  (some  far  corner  of  the 
room).  Flopsy,  Mopsy  and  Cotton-tail  go  down  the  lane  (an 
aisle)  like  good  little  bunnies,  but  Peter  goes  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor's garden  (a  part  of  the  room  inclosed  with  chairs).  He 
eats  some  lettuce  and  some  French  beans,  some  radishes  and 
some  parsley.] 

Mr.  McGregor. —  [Suddenly  appearing  around  a  cucumber 
frame  (a  box),  jumps  out  and  runs  after  Peter,  waving  a 
rake.]     Stop  thief. 

[Peter  rushes  all  over  the  garden,  dreadfully  frightened. 
He  loses  one  shoe  among  the  cabbages  and  the  other  among  the 
potatoes.  He  forgets  the  way  back  to  the  gate.  He  runs  into 
a  gooseberry  bush  and  gets  caught  by  the  large  buttons  on  his 
jacket.     He  gives  himself  up  and  sheds  big  tears.  | 

The  Sparrows. —  [Flying  by  take  pity  upon  hiiii,|  Don't 
give  up  and  cry  like  a  baby.     Get  up  and  exert  yourself. 

[Mr.  McGregor  tries  to  pop  a  sieve  (a  wash-basin)  over 
Peter.] 

Peter. —  [Wriggles  out,  leaving  his  jacket  behind,  rushes 
into  the  shed  (another  portion  of  room  inclosed),  jumps  into 
a  can  (  a  box  in  the  corner).]  This  would  be  a  beautiful  place 
to  stay  if  it  did  not  have  so  much  water  in  it. 

Mr.  McGregor. — I  am  quite  sure  Peter  is  somewhere  in  this 
tool-shed,  perhaps  hidden  under  a  flower  pot.     [He  Icj^ins  to 
turn  tlicm  over  carefully,  looking  under  each.] 
{Continued  on  page  192.) 
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ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 2B 

1.  I  had  18  cents.  My  father  gave  me  6  cents  more.  How 
much  had  I  ? 

2.  John  went  to  the  store  and  bought  1  pound  of  sugar 
for  6  cents,  ^.j-pound  of  butter  for  15  cents,  1  pound  of  rice  for 
7  cents.    How  much  did  he  spend  ? 

3.  Had  17  cents  in  bank.    Took  out  9  cents.    Left? 

4.  Thirty-nine  children  in  a  class;  4  new  scholars.  How 
many  ? 

5.  Bought  a  book  for  5  cents,  pencil  for  3  cents.  Make 
change  from  a  quarter. 

6.  Quart  of  milk  cost  6  cents,  what  will  2  quarts  cost? 

7.  Quart  of  milk  costs  8  cents.    Cost  of  1  pint? 

8.  A  pint  of  honey  costs  14  cents.     Cost  of  1  quart. 

9.  A  gallon  of  oil  costs  12  cents.     Cost  of  1  quart. 

10.  At  4  cents  a  pint,  what  will  a  quart  of  milk  cost? 

11.  A  pie  costs  10  cents.     Cost  of  J4  a  pie? 

12.  If  your  father  is  paid  $3  per  day,  what  will  he  earn  in 

2  days? 

13.  Went  to  store  and  bought  1  pound  of  butter  for  30 
cents.     Change  from  half  a  dollar? 

14.  George  had  half  a  dollar.  Gave  his  brother  half  of  it. 
How  much  did  he  give  his  brother? 

15.  If  I  save  up  4  quarters,  how  much  money  have  I? 

16.  If  a  quart  of  tomatoes  costs  10  cents,  what  will  a  quart 
and  a  pint  cost  ? 

17.  Had  15  cents.    Spent  4  cents  for  a  book.    Left? 

18.  Spent  18  cents  for  pads,  6  cents  for  pencils.  How 
much  did  I  spend? 

19.  A  pint  of  cream  costs  20  cents,  what  will  ^  of  a  pint 
cost? 

20.  Twelve  apples  on  table.  One-quarter  were  green,  the 
rest  red  ;  how  many  were  red  ? 

21.  We  begin  our  afternoon  work  at  1  o'clock  and  stop  at 

3  o'clock.    How  many  hours  do  we  work? 

22.  Forty-one  children  in  a  class.  Three  left  back.  How 
many  were  promoted? 

23.  A  loaf  of  bread  cost  8  cents.    Cost  of  3/2  ? 

24.  Had  46  marbles  in  my  box.  If  I  buy  7  more,  how  many 
will  I  have? 

25.  Jim  is  8  years  old.  his  brother  is  4  years  older.  How 
old  is  his  brother? 

26.  Robert,  12  years  old,  his  brother  is  9  vears  old,  how 
much  older  is  Robert? 

27.  Bought  2  apples  at  3  cents  each,  oranges  for  15  cents, 
and  pears  for  8  cents.    How  much  did  I  spend  ? 

28.  Harry  had  14  cents.  He  gave  3  cents  to  his  sister ; 
then  he  spent  6  cents.    Left? 

29.  There  were  36  girls  in  a  class  and  9  boys.  How  many 
children? 

30.  Bought  1  pound  of  cheese  for  15  cents.  Gave  store- 
keeper half  a  dollar.    Change  ? 

31.  If  John  saves  5  cents  every  school  day,  how  much  money 
has  he  at  the  end  of  the  week? 

32.  Spent  27  cents  for  grapes  and  6  cents  for  pears.  How 
much  for  all? 

^3.  Twenty-seven  trees  in  a  row.  Five  were  maples,  rest 
oaks.    How  many  were  oaks? 

34.  On  a  farm  were  25  chickens  and  8  ducks.  How  many 
altogether  ? 


35.  Had  32  cents.     Spent  all  but  8  cents.     How  much  did 
I  spend? 

36.  Gallon  of  oil  costs  14  cents.     Cost  of  ^-gallon. 

37.  If  cream  is  30  cents  a  quart,  what  will  a  pint  cost? 

38.  A  yard  of  muslin  costs  12  cents,  what  will  J4  of  a  yard 
cost? 

39.  Charles  has  a  rope  1  foot  long.    If  he  should  cut  from 
it  a  piece  4  inches  long,  how  much  would  there  be  left? 

40.  Carl's  mother  cut  an  apple  into  4  equal  parts.     She 
gave  %  to  Carl.    How  many  left? 

41.  If  gallon  of  milk  costs  24  cents,  what  will  ^-gallon 
cost? 

42.  Went  to  store  and  bought  a  quart  of  tomatoes  for  12 
cents,  1  pound  of  beans  for  8  cents.     Change  from  quarter? 

43.  Boy  was  paid  4  cents  an  hour  for  picking  beans,  how 
much  did  he  earn  in  3  hours? 

44.  John  had  21  marbles.     He  gave  Jack  3,  and  Victor  6. 
How  many  left  ? 

45.  In  a  class  were  25  boys  and  8  girls.     How  many  more 
boys  than  girls? 

46.  How  much  will  five  3-cent  oranges  cost? 

47.  Jack  cut  an  orange  into  eighths.    Gave  away  3  eighths. 
How  many  left  ? 

48.  Harry  had  25  cents  in  bank.  Put  in  8  cents  more. 
How  much  had  he  then? 

49.  James  bought  ball  for  10  cents,  bat  for  5  cents,  glove 
for  10  cents.     How  much  did  he  spend? 

50.  A  spring  is  6  inches  long.  How  many  inches  must  be 
added  to  make  it  1  foot? 

51.  Victor  had  32  cents.  Spent  7  cents  for  a  book  and 
pencil.    Left  ? 

52.  In  one  row  are  11  boys.  In  next  row  4  boys.  Haw 
many  more  in  first  row  ? 

53.  How  many  hours  in  ^  day? 

54.  Father  leaves  house  7  o'clock  in  morning.  Gets  to  office 
8  o'clock.     How  long  did  it  take? 

55.  On  Tuesday  umbrellas  were  96  cents,  next  day  3  cents 
dearer.     Cost  ? 

56.  If  a  quart  of  buttermilk  costs  6  cents,  what  will  a 
quart  and  a  pint  cost? 

57.  24   chickens   on    a    farm.     6   died.      How   many    left? 

58.  30  soldiers  marching.  All  but  5  had  guns.  How  many 
had  guns? 

59.  Jack  had  18  cents.  He  spent  J/  of  it  for  a  ball.  How 
much  did  he  spend? 

60.  Had  50  cents.  Bought  loaf  of  bread  for  8  cents, 
J^^-pound  of  butter  for  15  cents,  1  pound  of  barley  for  10  cents. 
Change  ? 

61.  Had  8  pens  on  my  desk.    Gave  away  }i.    Left? 

62.  Gallon  of  oil  costs  12  cents.    Cost  of  gallon  and  quart? 

63.  17  eggs  in  a  box.  All  but  8  were  cracked.  How  many 
were  cracked? 

64.  James  had  a  dime  and  his  brother  2  nickels.  Which 
had  more? 

65.  I  had  46  cents  last  Monday.     I  spent  6  cents.     Left? 

66.  On  a  farm  were  12  cows,  6  sheep,  8  horses.  How- 
many  animals? 

67.  Jack  had  94  per  cent,  in  arithmetic.  Joe  had  6  per 
cent.  less.    What  per  cent,  did  Joe  have  ? 
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68.  Father  went  away  at  6  o'clock.  Said  he  would  be  back 
in  4  hours.     At  what  time  should  we  expect  him? 

69.  If  it  takes  me  4  hours  to  do  a  piece  of  work,  and  I 
begin  at  3  o'clock,  what  time  will  I  finish? 

70.  Arthur  went  to  grocery  and  bought  2  pounds  of  sugar 
at  7  cents  a  pound,  2  loaves  of  bread  at  5  cents  a  loaf.    Spent? 

71.  If  I  had  50  cents  and  spent  6  cents,  how  much  would 
I  have  left? 

72.  A  rope  is  1>4  feet  long;  how  many  inches  long  is  it? 
7i.  John  had  24  checkers.     He  gave  his  brother  8.     How 

many  did  he  have  left  ? 

74.  14  crayons  in  a  box.  8  are  blue,  others  red.  How- 
many  red  ones. 

75.  Grocer  bought  36  quarts  of  milk.  Sold  one-fourth 
of  them.     How  many  did  he  sell? 

76.  Harry  is  8  years  old  now.  How  old  will  he  be  in 
3  years? 

17 .  Bought  some  fruit  for  13  cents.  Gave  man  a  quarter. 
Change  ? 

78.  In  an  orchard  are  8  pear  trees,  6  plum  trees,  9  apple 
trees.     How  many  trees? 

79.  Jack  went  to  store  and  bought  1  pound  of  coffee  for 
28  cents  and  cheese  for  11  cents.    How  much  did  he  spend? 

80.  If  William  had  16  marbles  and  gave  away  one-fourth, 
how  many  did  he  have  left? 

81.  Morris  had  36  cents  in  bank.  His  fatlier  gave  him 
5  cents  one  day  and  7  cents  next  day.  How  much  had  he 
then  ? 

82.  Jacob  went  to  store  and  bought  one-half  pound  of 
tea.  If  a  pound  cost  36  cents,  what  did  he  pay  for  one-half 
pound  ? 

83.  He  gave  the  storekeeper  a  quarter.     Change? 

84.  If  a  pie  costs  12  cents,  what  will  one-fourth  of  a  pie 
cost? 

85.  There  are  34  children  in  a  class ;  nine  are  girls.  How 
many  are  boys  ? 

86.  16  boys  on  spelling  line.  7  had  to  sit  down  because 
tliey  missed.     How  many  were  left  standing? 

87.  There  were  19  buds  on  a  tree.  6  joined  them.  How 
many  were  there  then? 

88.  Paid  5  cents  for  a  book,  8  cents  for  pai)er.  Received 
7  cents  change.    How  much  money  had  I  at  first? 

89.  P>ed  bought  a  quart  of  milk.  On  way  home  he  spilled 
a  pint.    How  much  milk  had  he  when  he  reached  home? 

90.  .\lbert  is  14  years  old.  His  brother  is  6  years  younger. 
How  old  is  his  brother? 

91.  If  1  yard  of  goods  costs  6  cents,  what  will  3  yards 
cost? 

92.  Bought  7  oranges  at  2  cents  each.  Change  from  half 
a  dollar? 

93.  Jack  had  25  soldiers.  He  gave  his  brother  6.  How 
many  did  he  have  left? 

94.  William  had  16  cents.  His  mother  gave  him  10  cents 
and  his  uncle  9  cents.     How  much  liad  he  then? 

95.  Bought  groceries  for  17  cents,  and  fruit  for  11  cents. 
How   much   did    I    spend? 

96.  Jim  saved  $15.  He  bougfit  a  pair  of  shoes  for  $2  and 
a  suit  for  $7.    How  much  did  he  have  left? 

97.  If  a  pound  of  coffee  costs  28  cents,  what  will  one- 
quarter  cost? 


98.  Jack  saved  23  cents  one  week  and  12  cents  the  next. 
How  much  more  did  he  save  the  first  week? 

99.  If  a  quart  of  milk  costs  6  cents,  what  will  a  gallon 
cost? 

100.  Harry  went  to  store  and  bought  7  eggs  for  his  mother. 
Each  egg  was  3  cents.    How  much  did  the  7  cost  ? 

ORAL  PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC— 2B-3A 

1.  12  birds  are  on  a  tree.     How  many  will  be  there  if  7 
more  come? 

2.  There  are  40  boys  in  a  class.    3  are  absent.    How  many 
present  ? 

3.  Jacob  is  9  years  old.     How  old  will  he  be  in  4  years? 

4.  Fred  is  11  years  old.    How  old  was  he  3  years  ago? 

5.  John  has  15  cents  in  the  bank.    How  much  more  must 
he  put  into  his  bank  to  have  a  quarter  in  it? 

6.  Mary  has  3  jacks  in  each  pocket.     She  has  3  pockets. 
How  many  jacks  has  she? 

7.  Ned  lives  6  blocks  from  school.     .After  he  has  walked 

4  blocks  how  many  more  blocks  has  he  to  go  ? 

8.  At  a  ball  game  there  are  9  boys  on  each  side.     How 
many  boys  are  playing? 

9.  Harry  has  a  dime.     He  spends  $.02.     How  much  money 
has  he  left? 

10.  Mrs.  Brown  buys  her  two  daughters  each  a  hat.     She 
pays  $2  for  each  one.    What  does  she  spend  ? 

11.  There  were  18  trees  in  a  field.     The  wind  blew  down 

5  trees.     How  many  were  left  ? 

12.  I  have  15  cents.     A  nickel  is  in  my  pocket.     The  re- 
mainder is  in  my  hand.    How  much  have  I  in  my  hand  ? 

13.  A  man  bought  6  chairs.     He  paid  $5  for  each  chair. 
What  did  he  spend  ? 

14.  My  mother  had  15  oranges.    She  gave  away  5.     How 
many  has  she  left?  ;     • 

15.  What  is  the  difference  between  18  and  12? 

16.  2  men  have  16  horses,  one  has  4  horses.     How  many 
has  the  other? 

17.  A  newsboy  pays  11  cents  for  papers.     He  sells  them 
for  20  cents.    How  much  is  his  profit? 

18.  A  farmer  bought  a  cow  and  a  pig.     The  pig  cost  $8. 
He  paid  $20.    What  was  the  cost  of  the  cow? 

19.  Find  the  sum  of  7,  4,  5  and  2. 

20.  A  man  bought  a  desk  for  $25.    He  received  $5  change. 
How  much  did  he  give  the  clerk? 

21.  A  boy  caught  14  fish  before  dinner  and  8  after  dinner. 
How  many  did  lie  catch  in  all  ? 

22.  There  are  3  shelves  under  the  table.     On  each   shelf 
there  are  10  books.     How  many  books? 

2?>.  Henry  paid  $.04  for  a  ball  and  has  $.06  left.     What 
had  he  at  first? 

24.  A  man  owes  a  bill  of  $11.     How  much  will  he  owe 
after  [)aying  $5  ? 

25.  I  bought  a  pencil  for  $.03,  an  orange  for  $.05  and  an 
apple  for  $.02.    What  did  T  spend  ? 

26.  A  girl  has  2  cents  and  a  nfckel.    How  much  has  she? 

27.  There  are  6  roses  on  one  bush,  3  on  another  and   10 
on  another.     How  many  on  all? 

28.  There  are  16  birds  on  a  tree.     How  many  were  there 
after  4  flew  away? 

{To  he  continued.) 
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ARITHMETIC— 3  A 

Fifth  Month. 
Reading  Numbers,  1,000  to  9,000.     Same  as  fourth  month. 
Reading  dollars  and  cents. 

1.  Give   examples    using    four   places    for   dollars    written 
alone  without  cents. 

2.  Give  easy  examples  involving  three  places  for  dollars 
and  two  for  cents. 

3.  Give    all    possible    combinations    of    figures    using    two 
places  for  dollars  and  two  for  cents. 

Roman  numbers,  same  as  in  the  fourth  month. 
Addition. — Review  previous  months. 

1.  There  are  35  children  in  the  room.     6  have  gone  to  re- 
cess.    How  many  in  class? 

2.  Joe  is  27,  Harry  is  5.    What  is  the  sum  of  their  ages  ? 

3.  Mary  has  knit  24  rows.    She  must  knit  4  more  to  finish. 
How  many  rows  in  the  work? 

4.  There  are  47  flowers  in  a  vase  now.     8  were  taken  out. 
How  many  flowers  were  in  the  vase? 

5.  28  blank  books  lie  on  one  shelf,  9  are  on  another.    How 
many  books  on  both  shelves? 

6.  49  birds  in  sight.    9  have  flown  away.    How  many  birds 
were  in  sight? 

7.  67  families  in  one  block.    8  more  move  in.     How  many 
are  there  now? 

8.  Mr.  Smith  owned  76  horses  and  bought  9  more.     How 
many  has  he  now? 

9.  A  man  who  had  walked  75  miles  walked  7  miles  more. 
How  far  had  he  gone  then? 

10.  If  I  put  86  eggs  into  a  basket  and  then  add  8  more, 
how  many  will  there  be  in  the  basket? 

Counting — By  6's  and  8"s ;  by  2'5  and  3's,  beginning  with 
any  digit. 

1.  Count  by  2's  from  0  to  100  and  back  to  0. 

2.  Count  by  2's  from  1  to  99  and  back  to  1. 

3.  Count  by  2's  from  2  to  50  and  back  to  2. 

4.  Count  by  3's  from  0  to  45  and  back  to  0. 

5.  Count  by  3's  from  1  to  40  and  back  to  1. 

6.  Count  by  3's  from  2  to  47  and  back  to  2. 

7.  Count  by  6's  from  0  to  54  and  back  to  0. 

8.  Count  by  6's  from  1  to  97  and  back  to  1. 

9.  Count  by  8's  from  0  to  96  and  back  to  0. 

10.  Count  by  8's  from  1  to  97  and  back  to  1. 
Subtraction. 

1.58—    9;  89—    7:42—    6;  28—    9;  36—    7. 

2.  85  —    7 :  78  —    9 ;  46  —    8 :  38  —    5  :  43  —    6. 

3.  72  —    5  ;  47  —    8 ;  64  —    7 ;  83  —    6 :  96  —    9. 

4.  86  —  46 ;  47  —  27 ;  58  —  38 :  69  —  29 ;  90  —  80. 
5.87—    8;  96—    9;  74—    6;  65—    4;  53—    5. 

6.  John  earned  $74.    He  saved  $8.    How  many  dollars  did 
he  spend? 

7.  86  birds   on  a   telegraph   wire.     46  flew   away.     How 
many  left? 

8.  74  marbles  minus  7  marbles.     Left? 

9.  There  were  75  candies  in  a  box.     The  children  ate  50 
candies.     Then  how  many  candies  were  there  left? 

10.  58  boys  in  a  class.     38  girls  in  the  same  class.     How 
many  more  boys  than  girls  in  the  class  ? 

11.  Mary  went  shopping  with  $.53.     She  spent  $.05.    How 
much  money  did  she  bring  home? 


12.  Frances  rode  87  miles  in  an  automobile,  8  miles  in 
a  carriage.  How  many  more  miles  did  she  ride  in  the  auto- 
mobile than  in  the  carriage? 

13.  A  clerk  cut  off  6  yards  of  ribbon  from  a  55-yard  piece. 
How  many  yards  in  the  piece? 

14.  Frank's  book  has  90  pages.  He  read  80.  How  many 
more  has  he  to  read? 

15.  A  bird  flew  up  75  feet  into  the  air.  How  many  feet 
was  he  above  the  ground  after  he  descended  7  feet? 

Multiplication. — Review  all  counting  2's  to  6's. 
1.3X5=  ;4X8=  ;6X6=  ;4X4=  ;2x6=  ? 

2.  8  X  ?  =  32 ;  ?  X  5  —  35 ;  7  X  ?  =  42 ;  6  X  4  =  ? 
?  X  5  =  40. 

3.  Once  6  is  ?  3  times  6  are  ?  6  times  6  are  ?  6  twos 
are  ?    6  fours  are  ? 

4.  7X6=  ;8X5=  ;9X4=  ;6X3=  :4X6=  ? 

5.  70  X  5  =  ;  80  X  6  =  ;  90  X  4  =  ;  61  X  5  =  ; 
51  X  6  =   ? 

6.  One  desk  costs  $9.     \\'hat  must  I  pay  for  6? 

7.  At  $4  per  dozen,  what  is  the  cost  of  7  dozen  neckties? 

8.  John  Watson  bought  7  pounds  of  crystals  at  $8  per 
pound.     What  did  they  cost? 

9.  A  large  field  is  divided  into  6  equal  plots.  One  plot 
contains  7  acres.     How  many  acres  in  the  entire  field? 

10.  Nine  6-inch  rulers  would  cover  a  space  of inches 

long  if  they  were  laid  in  one  straight  line. 

Problems. 

11.  If  one  row  seats  6  girls,  3  rows  will  seat  girls, 

rows 


4  rows  will  seat 
will  seat  — 


-  girls,  6  rows  will  seat 

girls,  5  rows  will  seat girls. 


rirls 


Division. — Review  work. 

1.  4  X  ?  =  24 ;  ?  X  5  =  30 ;  6  X  ?  =  48 ;  ?  X  4 

X    ?  =  35. 


12; 


2.  Name  two  factors  of  18,  24,  36,  40,  27,  32. 

3.  7  and  what  other  factor  make  21  ?  6  and  what  other 
factor  make  36?  8  and  what  other  factor  make  16?  4  and 
what  other  factor  make  24  ?    5  and  what  other  factor  make  45  ? 

4.  How  many  6's  in  48?  How  many  4's  in  36?  How 
many  2's  in  20?    How  many  5's  in  40?    How  many  6's  in  54? 

5.  Divide— 28  by  4;  42  by  6;  45  by  5;  32  by  4;  36  by  4; 
55  by  5  :  66  by  6 ;  35  by  5 ;  36  by  6 :  54  by  6 ;  30  by  5  ;  48  by  6. 

6.  How  many  2-cent  stamps  can  be  bought  for  50  cents? 

7.  At  3  cents  each,  how  many  apples  can  I  buy  for  15 
cents  ? 

8.  James  bought  4  balls  for  40  cents.    \\'hat  did  each  cost? 

9.  Spend  50  cents  on  ice  cream  at  10  cents  a  plate.  How- 
many  boys  can  you  treat? 

10.  Mary  earned  60  cents  in  6  days.  How  much  did  she 
earn  each  day? 

Measurements. — Review,  using  miscellaneous  examples  in- 
volving all  measurements  of  this  grade.    See  previous  months. 

1.  John  bought  a  dozen  and  ^^  dozen  of  oranges.  How 
many  oranges  did  he  buy? 

2.  How  many  minutes  in  y^  hour?  J4  hour? 

3.  How  many  days  in  a  week  and  one  of  the  months  which 
have  30  days? 

4.  A  year  and  '/^  of  a  year  =  months. 

5.  yi  day  —  54  day  =  hours. 


6.  In  36  hours,  how  many  days? 

7.  4  weeks  =  1  month.     7^4  weeks 


months. 
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months.     V^  of  a  year  and   'A  of 


8.  >2  of  a  year  =  - 
a  year  =  months. 

9.  6  weeks  make  months. 

10.  42  days  is  equal  to weeks. 

Fractioiis. — Review. 

1.  Find  /2  of  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  26, 
30,  etc.,  to  72. 

2.  Find  ^4  of  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  32,  36,  40,  44,  48. 

3.  Find  Yi  of  3,  6,  9,  12,  18,  21,  24,  27,  36. 

4.  Find  }i  of  6,  12,  18,  24,  30,  36,  42,  48,  54,  60,  66,  72. 

5.  Find  ys  of  5,  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60. 

6.  Find  1/10  of  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  100. 

7.  36  sheep  in  a  flock.     Wolves  killed  ^  of  them.     Mow 
many  sheep  killed  ? 

8.  ^  of  a  class  of  35  boys  were  not  promoted.  How  many 
boys  were  not  promoted? 

9.  John's  father  had  $60.  John  had  1/10  as  much.  How 
much  money  had  John  ? 

10.  A  teacher  had  55  pencils.  She  gave  out  ys  of  them. 
How  many  pencils  were  given  out  ? 

Writing  Numbers. 

Pupils  write  abstract  numbers  from  dictation. 

2.  Pupils  write  abstract  numbers  in  paragraphs  of  subject 
matter  dictated. 

3.  Pupils  practice  writing  numbers  in  all  exercises  in  writ- 
ten arithmetic. 

4.  Pupils  write  numbers  into  words. 

Examples  involving  dollars  and  cents  may  have  four  places 
for  dollars  when  written  alone,  easy  numbers  using  three 
places  for  dollars  with  cents  and  difficult  combinations  using 
two  places  for  dollars  and  cents. 

1.  Write:  $1,728,  $6,476,  $2,428,  $6,710,  $3,024. 

2.  Write:  $128.35.  $11.46,  $243.19,  $167.22,  $342.16. 

3.  Write:  $30.06,  $1.10,  $20.01,  $31.00,  $9.09. 

4.  Write:  $13.00,  $7.06,  $40.00,  $6.02,  $41.00. 

5.  Write:  $2,146.  $210.  $1,102.  $4,001,  $6,010 
Addition. — See  "Reading"  and  "Writing"  of  numbers. 

1.  Add:  1,287,  984,  2,679,  546,  4,125. 

2.  Add:  27S,  2,138,   1,527,  886,   1,476. 

3.  Add:  $18.96,  $25.67,  $16.89,  $7.24,  $31.35. 

4.  Add:  $1.46,  $23.24,  $15.67,  $7.89,  $19.42. 

5.  Add:  1,324,  678,  2,896,  3,769,  154. 

6.  How  many  quarts  of  green  peas  did  a  farmer  sell  who 
shipped  1,488  quarts  on  Monday,  1,512  quarts  on  Tuesday, 
1.476  quarts  on  Wednesday,  1,321  quarts  on  Thursday,  1,099 
quarts  on  Friday,  and  1,380  quarts  on  Saturday? 

7.  Six  ranchmen  owned  flocks  as  follows:  U.  1,320  sheep; 
V,  \,S67  sheep;  W,  789  sheep;  X,  406  sheep;  Y,  1,888  sheep; 
Z,  565  sheep.    How  many  sheep  did  they  all  own? 

8.  A  boat  sailed  2,324  rods  on  May  18,  2,567  rods  on  May 
19,  1,924  rods  on  May  20,  648  rods  on  May  21,  1.769  rods  on 
May  30,  1,085  rods  on  June  1.  How  many  rods  did  the  boat 
sail  altogether? 

9.  A  jeweler  sold  in  one  week:  rings  for  $984;  pins  for 
$546:  cut  glass,  $1,086;  precious  stones,  $1,287;  silverware, 
$135.     Find  his  total  receipts. 

10.  A  man  earned  in  the  first  year  $898 ;  in  the  second. 
$1,206;  in  the  third,  $1,347:  in  the  fourth.  $1,564;  in  the  fifth, 
$1,789,  in  the  sixth,  $2,000.  How  much  money  did  he  receive 
in  6  years? 


Subtraction. 

I.  7,542  —  3,685;  2.  7,148  —  2,569;  3.  5,673  —  3,268; 
4.  4785  —  2,896;  5.  7,646  —  6,259;  6.  5,136  —  2,358;  7. 
$67.45  —  $10.09;  8.  $56.74  —  $32.89;  9.  $62.70  —  $29.86; 
10.  $36.07  —  $17.08. 

II.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8,673.  One  of  them  is 
2,785.     What  is  the  other? 

12.  There  were  6,746  trees  in  a  forest.  How  many  were 
left  after  3,489  had  been  cut? 

13.  Mrs.  Black's  will  left  $4,576  to  her  son  and  $1,909 
to  her  daughter.  How  much  more  did  the  son  get  than  the 
daughter  ? 

14.  A  plot  of  ground  is  7,602  feet  wide  and  2,486  feet  long. 
How  much  greater  is  its  length  than  its  width? 

15.  A  board  of  directors  were  in  debt  $7,647.  They  paid 
$5,869.     How  much  do  they  still  owe? 

Multiplication. 

I.  526  X  15;  2.  768  X  63;  3.  $19.48  X  64:  4.  $27.65  X 
26;  5.  746  X  35;  6.  389  X  16;  7.  576  X  45 ;  8.  824  X  53; 
9.  675  X  43 ;  10.  384  X  52. 

II.  $389  per  year  for  expenses.    How  much  in  26  years? 

12.  In  one  county  45  farmers  each  raised  756  bushels  of 
grain.     How  much  grain  did  they  raise  altogether? 

13.  A  traveling  salesman  sold  $384  worth  of  goods  per 
year  for  32  years.    How  much  were  his  total  sales? 

14.  Mr.  Frank  owns  53  wood  lots  containing  736  cords 
of  wood  per  lot.    How  many  cords  of  wood  has  he  altogether? 

15.  If  a  man  should  fly  389  miles  in  an  aeroplane  for  15 
)'ears,  how  many  miles  would  he  fly  in  all  that  time? 

Division. 

Divide:  1.  84  by  6;  2.  7S  by  5;  3.  64  by  4;  4.  416  by  4; 
5.  276  by  6 ;  6.  385  by  5  ;  7.  800  by  5  ;  8.  272  bv  4 ;  9.  498  by  6 ; 
10.  $28.64  by  6. 

11.  A  man  worked  4  weeks  for  $64.  How  much  did  he 
receive  per  week  ? 

12.  A  farmer  gets  246  pounds  of  wool  from  6  sheep.  How 
many  pounds  from  each  sheep? 

13.  My  rent  for  6  months  is  $558.  How  much  is  that  per 
month  ? 

14.  Find  the  value  of  one  acre  of  land  when  5  acres  cost 
$825? 

15.  A  milliner  charged  $28.64  for  6  hats.  What  was  the 
cost  of  one  ? 

ARITHMETIC— 3B 
Fifth  Month. 
Reading  Numbers. — Same  as  in  previous  months. 
Roman  numerals,  leview  and  drill  on  I  to  C. 
Addition. — See  the  first  and  third  months  for  style  of  ab- 
stract example. 

1.  I  bought  apples  for  24  cents  and  jiears  for  14.  How 
much  for  both  ? 

2.  There  were  48  hats  in  a  milliner's.  The  head  trimmer 
made  21  more.     How  many  altogether? 

3.  92  boys  in  a  class.  6  more  were  admitted.  How  many 
then  ? 

4.  The  monitor  gave  out  53  pens  and  14  lead  pencils. 
How  many  of  both  together? 

5.  24  marbles  and  9  marbles  are  marbles  ? 

6.  36  girls  and  32  boys  in  a  class.  How  many  pupils 
altogether? 
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7.  Mother  paid  42  cents  for  tea  and  21  cents  for  spice. 
How  much  for  both? 

8.  An  oak  tree  has  33  green  leaves  and  26  red  ones.  The 
tree  has  leaves. 

9.  There  were  43  hats  in  1  wardrobe  and  36  in  another. 
How  many  in  both? 

10.  In  a  library  there  are  35  books  on  one  shelf  and  43  on 
another.    How  many  books  on  both  shelves? 

Counfutg.—By  7's  and  9's ;  by  4's  and  5's,  beginning  with 
any  digit. 

1.  Count  by  4's  from  0  to  100  and  back  to  0. 

2.  Count  by  4's  from  1  to  57  and  back  to  1. 

3.  Count  by  4's  from  2  to  62  and  back  to  2. 

4.  Count  by  4's  from  3  to  79  and  back  to  3. 

5.  Count  by  5's  from  1  to  51  and  back  to  1. 

6.  Count  by  5's  from  2  to  62  and  back  to  2. 

7.  Count  by  5's  from  3  to  73  and  back  to  3. 

8.  Count  by  5's  from  4  to  84  and  back  to  4. 

9.  Count  by  7's  from  2  to  86  and  back  to  2. 
10  Count  by  9's  from  2  to  83  and  back  to  2. 
Subtraction. 

1.  24  —  12 ;  34  —  17 ;  26  —  13 ;  32  —  16 ;  44  —  22. 

2.  38  —  19 ;  47  —  44 ;  69  —  35 ;  84  —  22 ;  96  —  23. 

3.  86  —  19;  47  —  28;  79  —  49;  80  —  64;  68  —  39. 

4.  94  —  44;  85  —  65;  78  —  48;  67  —  27;  56  —  36. 

5.  68  —  29;  74  —  36;  67  —  48;  46  —  19;  89  —  44. 

6.  34  children  go  to  recess.  17  rest  while  the  others  play. 
How  many  are  playing? 

7.  If  a  newsboy  pays  24  cents  for  papers  and  sells  them 
for  40  cents,  what  is  his  profit? 

8.  One  pole  is  44  feet  long.  Another  pole  is  94  feet  long. 
How  much  longer  is  the  second  pole  than  the  first  ? 

9.  There  are  27  pupils  in  three  grades.  The  first  has  10 
pupils;  the  second  has  8  pupils.  How  many  pupils  in  the 
third  grade? 

10.  36  men  were  working  in  a  mill.  6  were  discharged 
Monday;  10  were  discharged  Tuesday.  How  many  were 
working  Wednesday? 

Multiplication. — Review  all  counting  tables. 

1.  5  X     6;  5  X  7;  5  X  8;  5  X  9;  5  X  10. 

2.  6  X  10;  6  X  9;  6  X  8;  6  X  7;  6  X     6. 

3.  7  X     6;  7  X  7;  7  X  8;  7  X  9;  7  X   10. 

4.  8X     5;8X6;8X7;8X8;8X     9. 

5.  9  X     9;  9  X  8;  9  X  7;  9  X  6;  9  X     5. 

6.  9  sofas  at  $8.    Cost? 

7.  How  many  cars  will  there  be  in  9  trains  8  cars  long. 

8.  How  many  days  in  12  weeks? 

9.  A  man  exchanged  7  sheep  worth  $6  apiece  for  a  cow 
worth  $45.  How  much  money  did  he  have  to  pay  for  the 
cow? 

10.  A  clerk  gets  $17  per  week.  His  assistant  gets  $10. 
In  8  weeks,  how  much  more  money  will  the  clerk  get  than 
does  the  assistant? 

Division. — Review  previous  work. 

1.  Divide— 60  by  10;  56  by  8;  42  by  6;  72  by  9;  66  by  6. 

2.  Divide— 45  by  5  ;  54  by  6 ;  72  by  9 ;  63  by  7 ;  81  by  9. 

3.  Name  any  two  factors  of  63',  81,  56,  36,  48,  54. 

4.  How  many  7's  in  49.  How  many  6's  in  54?  How  many 
8's  in  64?    How  many  9's  in  63?    How  many  5's  in  45? 

5.  24  divided  by  4  =   ;  56  divided  by  7  =   ;  63  divided  by 


9  =  ;  72  divided  by  8  =  ;  36  divided  by  4  =  ;  48  divided 
by  6  =  ;  32  divided  by  4  =  ;  40  divided  by  5  =  ;  42  divided 
by  6  =   ? 

6.  How  many  days  between  die  11th  and  25th  of  any 
month?    How  many  weeks  is  that? 

7.  How  much  should  I  pay  for  10  desks  if  2  desks  are 
worth  $14? 

8.  A  man  worked  10  years  to  accumulate  $2,100.  On  an 
average  he  saved  how  much  a  year?  His  will  divides  it  among 
his  7  children.    How  much  does  each  receive? 

9.  A  surveyor  paced  a  distance  of  54  feet  and  then  he 
paced  9  feet  more;  after  which  he  laid  off  the  entire  distance 
in  seven  equal  parts.     How  many  feet  long  was  each  part? 

10.  A  clerk  owed  a  merchant  $50.  He  bought  an  over- 
coat for  $13,  which  was  added  to  his  debt.  How  many  weeks 
will  it  take  him  to  pay  off  that  debt  if  he  pays  $9  each  week? 

Measurements. — Review. 

1.  How  many  square  inches  in  an  oblong  6  inches  long 
and  5  inches  wide? 

2.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  table  top  8  feet  long  and  4 
feet  wide? 

3.  How  many  square  yards  in  a  piece  of  sidewalk  5  yards 
long  and  2  yards  wide? 

4.  Find  the  number  of  square  yards  in  the  ceiling  of  a 
room  4  yards  wide  and  6  yards  long. 

5.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  wall  15  feet  long  and  9 
feet  high?    How  many  square  yards? 

6.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  marble  slab  4  feet  by  2  feet 
at  $1  per  square  foot? 

7.  If  you  have  a  play  ground  12  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide, 
how  many  square  feet  of  grass  could  grow  on  it  ? 

8.  How  many  square  yards  in  the  play  ground? 

9.  Square  feet  in  oblong  9  feet  long  X  6  feet  wide  ? 

10.  Square  yards  in  oblong  9  yards  long  X  6  yards  wide? 
Fractions. — Review. 

1.  y2  of  a  year  is  months. 

%  of  a  year  is months. 

3.  A  horse  is  worth  $500.  The  carriage  he  is  driven  before 
is  worth  1/10  as  much.    What  is  the  value  of  the  carriage? 

4.  %  oi  a  day  =  hours? 

5.  /^  +  /^  of  a  dozen  = ? 

6.  ys  of  $0.40  +  ys  oi  $0.32  = $.? 

7.  When  y  dozen  of  oranges  cost  $0.20,  what  is  the  value 
of  a  dozen  ? 

8.  A  gim  worth  $32  sold  for  ^  its  value.  How  much 
did  the  gun  sell  for? 

9.  Mr.  Gray  is  48  years  old.  His  daughter  is  1/12  of  his 
age.     How  old  is  the  daughter? 

10.  Which  is  more  1/12  of  $36  or  %  of  $16? 

Writing  Numbers  to  10,000.  Dollars  and  cents.  See  3A 
Plan. 

Addition. — See  "Reading"  and  "Writing"  of  numbers  and 
3A  examples. 

1.  Add:  7,216,  8,162,  9,879,  6,787,  5,955,  4,698. 

2.  Add :  6,487,  8,888,  9,654,  7,979,  5,796,  4,565. 

3.  Add:  9,465,  6,784,  8,959,  7,876,  4,647,  5,598. 

4.  Add :  $90.09,  $767.84,  $56.78,  $87.65,  $45.97,  $129.46. 

5.  Add:  $468.27,  $286.49,  $597.68,  $75.86,  $59.95,  $44.74. 

6.  In  a  country  where  there  are  2,865  wool  manufacturers, 
5,219  flour  manufacturers,  838  steel  manufacturers,  4,299  cot- 
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ton  manufacturers,  938  shoe  manufacturers  and  650  iron  man- 
ufacturers, 9,567  failed  in  one  year.  How  many  manufactur- 
ers were  left? 

A  contracting  firm  of  9  men  built  houses  in  one  season 
costing  (1)  $9,256,  (2)  $3,867,  (3)  $3,984,  (4)  $10,159,  (5) 
$5,000,  (6)  $15,291  and  (7)  $8,096,  respectively.  What  was 
each  man's  share  of  the  expense? 

8.  The  expense  account  of  a  certain  university  for  one  year 
showed  that  $9,285  went  for  professors,  $875  for  lecturers, 
$568  materials,  $740  heating  and  lighting,  $695  interest  on 
debt  and  $1,486  incidentals.  How  much  money  would  be 
needed  to  run  the  university  for  7  years? 

9.  If  a  certain  newspaper  office  got  out  the  following  edi- 
tions: 5  a.  m.,  29,864  papers;  8  a.  m.,  20,199  papers;  10  a.  m., 
39,678  papers;  noon,  52,931  papers;  4  p.  m.,  60,912  papers; 
6  p.  m.,  83,648  papers;  9  p.  m.,  21,228  papers,  and  15  printing 
presses  were  at  work,  how  many  papers  would  each  press 
turn  out? 

10.  If  it  is  25,000  miles  around  the  earth,  how  near  would 
a  man  be  to  having  completed  its  circuit  who  traveled  3,914 
miles  in  the  first  month,  4,996  miles  the  second  month,  5,217 
miles  the  third  month  and  8,276  miles  the  fourth  month  ? 

Subtraction. 

1.  4,631  —  3,574;  2.  5,148  —  4,863;  3.  2,794  —  1,876;  4. 
6,473  —  2,748 ;  5.  5,692  —  2,897 ;  6.  7,843  —  4,567 ;  7.  $67.85 
—  $43.28 ;  8.  $57.63  —  $27.49 ;  9.  $70.01  —  $58.32 ;  10.  S37.64 
-■  $26.75. 

11.  A  man  closed  business  with  $9,000  capital,  which  was 
$743  more  than  he  began  with.  How  much  capital  had  he 
to  begin  with? 

12.  Mr.  Walsh  sold  for  $5,768  a  house,  which  cost  $4,579. 
What  was  his  profit? 

13.  A  tailor  has  a  piece  of  cloth  containing  137  yards. 
How  many  yards  will  he  have  left  after  cutting  from  it  26 
suits  of  4  yards  each  ? 

14.  A  city's  population  increased  from  4,574  to  6,439  in 
5  years.    What  was  the  average  gain  per  year? 

15.  A  merchant  whose  receipts  were  $9,500  per  year  and 
his  expenses  $3,608  invested  the  balance.  How  much  money 
would  he  have  invested  at  the  end  of  17  years? 

MultipUcalion. 

I.  $1,024.36  X  123;  2.  $2,708.49  X  456;  3.  $6,238.19  X 
367;  4.  $2,765.89  X  258;  5.  $4,576.08  X  197;  6.  $2,864.19 
X  389;  7.  $2,478.16  X  235;  8.  $6,789.56  X  468;  9.  $8,267.45 
X  279;  10.  $5,946.78  X  496. 

II.  An  architect  built  123  houses.  He  was  paid  $9,708 
for  each,  while  they  cost  him  $7,249  on  the  average.  How 
much  money  did  he  make? 

12.  A  man  bought  a  piece  of  property  for  $4,864  and  im- 
proved it  $1,263  worth.  What  would  it  cost  him  to  spend  a 
like  sum  on  buying  and  improving  235  houses? 

13.  Find  the  cost  of  167  homesteads  having  buildings 
worth  $6,238  and  land  worth  $2,478. 

14.  A  man  .started  business  with  $4,567.  He  added  $750 
each  year.  How  much  money  in  his  business  at  the  end  of 
29  years? 

15.  The  profits  of  one  business  are  $6,238  per  year.  Those 
of  another  business  $4,679.  How  much  more  are  the  profits 
of  the  first  than  those  of  the  second  in  68  years? 

Division. 

Divide:  1.  8,085  by  ^Z;  2.  5,752  by  43;  3.  5,096  by  24; 
4.  1.764  by  14:  5.  5,304  by  34;  6.  1.012  by  44;  7.  858  by  26; 


8.  2,267  by  27 ;  9.  4,068  by  36;  10.  7,018  by  58. 

11.  In  one  township  there  are  1,268  Russians.  In  another 
township  there  are  1,545  Russians.  If  these  are  equally  dis- 
tributed among  31  western  homesteads,  how  many  will  settle 
in  each  place  ? 

12.  One  borough  has  a  population  of  2,136  people.  An 
adjoining  borough  has  a  population  of  3,168  people.  If  these 
were  divided  into  34  equal  wards,  how  many  in  each  ward  ? 

13.  If  26  barrels  of  flour  cost  $858,  what  will  be  the  cost 
of  58  barrels  of  flour? 

14.  If  a  steamship  can  sail  in  24  days  5,096  miles,  how  far 
will  it  sail  in  75  days  ? 

15.  A  charitable  institution  persuaded  5  men  to  subscribe 
$1,617  apiece.  This  money  was  distributed  equally  among  33 
worthy  causes.    How  much  went  to  each  cause? 

HISTORY— THIRD    YEAR 

A  long  time  ago  there  was  a  custom  among  the  Indians  by 
which  a  little  Indian  boy  was  taught  to  be  brave  and  to  endure. 

When  he  was  eleven  years  old  he  had  to  leave  his  father's 
wigwam.     He  had  to  go  and  live  in  the  forest  by  himself. 

Here  he  staid  seven  days.  During  all  that  time  he  did 
not  eat  even  a  corn  cake.  He  did  not  take  a  drink  of  cool 
water  from  the  stream. 

He  must  not  cry  no  matter  how  much  he  suffered.  He  must 
be  patient  and  silent. 

Then  there  would  come  to  the  poor  little  fellow  a  Great 
Spirit.  He  would  touch  the  boy  and  promise  him  that  he  would 
become  a  great  warrior.    He  would  give  him,  too.  a  new  name. 

Once  there  was  a  great  chief  who  had  an  only  son.  The 
child  was  not  strong  but  he  was  so  gentle  and  good  that  every 
one  loved  him. 

When  he  was  eleven  years  old  he  was  sent  into  the  forest. 
His  mother  wept  when  she  took  leave  of  him.  She  felt  she 
would  never  again  see  her  darling.  His  father,  too,  had  a  sad 
heart.  But  the  stern  old  chief  felt  he  must  teach  his  son  to  be 
brave.  He  hoped  that  in  time  he  might  become  the  head  of  the 
tribe.  So  he  made  him  a  little  tent  of  birch  logs.  And  he 
spread  on  the  floor  a  mat  of  reeds. 

Then  the  little  boy  lay  down  and  closed  his  eyes  and  his 
father  went  away. 

After  a  few  days  the  great  chief  came  back  and  saw  his  little 
son  pale  and  thin. 

"Father,  take  me  back,"  said  he.  "Take  me  back  or  I  shall 
die. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  great  warrior.  I  want  to  love  people 
not  to  kill  them." 

But  the  chief  said,  "Be  patient,  my  son.  In  two  more  ilays 
I  shall  come  for  you  again. 

"Then  shall  I  bring  you  food  and  take  you  home  to  your 
mother." 

On  the  seventh  day  he  came  and  found  the  tent  empty. 

But  on  the  roof  sat  a  robin  witli  a  bright  red  breast  and 
sang  this  song: 

"Great  Chief,  I  was  once  your  son. 
I  shall  always  live  near  you  and  love  your  people. 
I  shall  sing  them  this  song: 

Chief,  listen  Chief! 
Be  more  gentle ;  be  more  loving. 

Chief,  teach  it.  Chief. 
Be  not  fierce,  oh  be  not  cruel : 
Love  each  other ! 
Love  each  other !" 
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QUESTIONS  IN  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC— 4A. 

1.  43,298,  7,546,  934,  1,009,  764,  3,814. 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  324  ties  at  $1.25  each. 

3.  From  34,286  take  8,949. 

4.  If  9  chairs  cost  $37.89,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  48 
chairs  ? 

5.  7,639  -^-  21  -^  8.  (Signs  used  to  indicate  operations  in 
the  solution  of  problems.) 

6.  $74.89,  $2.09,  $0.06,  $37.46,  $978.14,  $5.98,  $60.60. 

7.  How  many  boys'  suits  at  $9  each  can  be  bought  for 
$4,959? 

8.  What  is  the  product  of  897  and  326? 

9.  Change  3,663  square  feet  to  square  yards. 

10.  How  many  feet  in  57  miles? 

11.  How  many  feet  in  ^  of  a  mile? 

12.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  89  square  feet  of  land  at 
$34  a  square  yard? 

13.  My  garden  is  120  feet  long  and  42  feet  wide.  What 
is  the  area  of  the  garden  is  square  yards? 

14.  A  grocer  had  137  bags  of  coffee.  Each  bag  weighed 
25  pounds.  How  much  did  he  receive  for  it  if  he  sold  it  at 
$0.23  a  pound? 

15.  Find  yi  of  $2,144. 

16.  I  sold  a  horse  and  a  carriage  for  $791.25.  I  lost  $91.75 
by  doing  so.    What  did  they  cost  me  ? 

17.  What  number  added  to  327  will  give  624? 

18.  H  1  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  cost  $15.25,  what  will  be 
the  cost  of  60  pairs? 

19.  If  8  houses  cost  $63,840,  what  will  one  house  cost? 

20.  From  a  barrel  of  flour  there  was  taken  at  one  time 
52  pounds  and  at  another  time  56  pounds.  How  many  pounds 
remained  in  the  barrel  ? 

21.  How  many  pecks  are  there  in  1,952  quarts? 

22.  To  3/4  of  324  add  5^  of  432. 

23.  To  how  many  persons  do  I  give  160  gallons  of  milk, 
if  I  give  2  quarts  to  each  person? 

24.  Multiply  $98.08  by  6,300  (short  method). 

25.  How  many  years  are  there  in  1,728  months? 

QUESTIONS   IN    ORAL   ARITHMETIC— 4A 

1.  Find  the  sum  of  16  and  24. 

2.  Find  the  difference  between  35  and  19. 

3.  Find  two  factors  of  48. 

4.  How  many  ounces  in  2  pounds? 

5.  How  many  feet  in  one  mile? 

6.  Find  }i  of  24. 

7.  Divide  38  by  4. 

8.  If  5  caps  cost  8  cents,  what  will  20  caps  cost? 

9.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  1  yard  of  wire,  if  1  foot  costs 
3  cents? 

10.  If  y'x  of  a  pound  of  tea  costs  5  cents,  what  will  2 
pounds  cost? 

11.  If  I  buy  a  pint  of  ice  cream,  what  part  of  a  gallon 
have  I? 

12.  How  many  inches  in  ^4  of  a  yard? 

13.  At  $7  each  how  many  books  can  I  buy  for  $84? 

14.  If  apples  are  3  for  5  cents,  how  many  can  I  buy 
for  35  cents? 

15.  I  pay  2,2  cents  for  1  pound  of  cofifee.  How  much  will 
I  pay  for  2>4  pounds? 


16.  I  have  25  cents.  I  spend  }i  of  it.  How  much  have 
I  left? 

17.  How  many  minutes  in  ^  of  an  hour? 

18.  Add  3/7  and  1/7. 

19.  10  X  9  —  20  +  35  -^  5  =  ? 

20.  I  have  25  cents.  My  brother  has  15  cents.  We  want 
to  buy  a  $0.50  train.    How  much  money  do  we  still  need? 

21.  John  had  50  cents.  He  paid  25  cents  for  a  book.  He 
spent  1  cent  for  a  pencil.  How  many  apples  at  3  cents  each 
could  he  buy  with  the  money  he  had  left? 

22.  How  many  pounds  does  a  barrel  of  flour  weigh? 

23.  A  boy  spends  7  cents  in  one  week.  How  much  will  he 
spend  in  63  days? 

24.  How  many  quarters  are  there  in  ^2} 

25.  If  a  bushel  of  nuts  cost  $0.60,  what  will  4  quarts  cost  ? 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  HYGIENE— 4A. 

1.  How  many  parts  has  the  spider's  body. 

2.  Do  you  recall  the  story  of  "Bruce  and  the  Spider"? 
How  did  the  spider  make  his  web? 

3.  What  does  the  spider  eat  for  food? 

4.  How  does  he  catch  his  food  ? 

5.  When  a  toad  comes  near  a  spider  in  the  garden,  how 
does  the  spider  act? 

6.  In  what  other  way  does  the  spider  protect  itself? 

7.  Name  two  differences  between  the  spider  and  an  insect. 

8.  What  kind  of  an  animal  is  the  spider,  warm-blooded  or 
cold-blooded?     Name  some  cold-blooded  animals. 

9.  Tell  of  what  use  the  spider  is  to  man. 

10.  Name  four  kinds  of  spiders,  and  tell  where  they  like 
to  live. 

11.  Where  do  you  find  snails?  What  is  another  name 
for  snail? 

12.  What  do  snails  live  on?     How  do  they  get  their  food? 

13.  How  does  the  snail  move  about? 

14.  What  does  he  carry  on  his  back? 

15.  Of  what  use  is  this  when  approached  by  an  enemy? 

16.  Name  some  enemies  of  the  snail. 

17.  How  does  the  snail  move?  How  can  you  tell  that  a 
snail  has  been  in  a  certain  place? 

18.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  oyster  gets  his  food. 

19.  How  does  a  clam  differ  from  an  oyster  in  this  respect? 

20.  What  is  the  home  of  the  oyster? 

21.  Where  does  the  clam  like  to  live? 

22.  Name  two  differences  between  the  clam  and  the  snail. 

23.  Tell  two  things  in  which  the  caterpillar  and  the  earth- 
worm are  not  alike. 

24.  Do  birds  like  caterpillars  and  worms  too? 

25.  Where  do  the  birds  look  for  earthworms? 

26.  Is  the  worm  useful  to  man  ?    How  ? 

27.  On  what  does  the  earthworm  live? 

28.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  bird  to  look  sharply  to  see  the 
earthworm  ?    Why  ? 

29.  Name  the  precious  metals.  Why  arc  they  called  pre- 
cious?    Name  other  metals. 

30.  Tell  how  gold  is  obtained. 

31.  Name  some  articles  for  which  copper  is  used. 
2)2.  What  is  commonly  used  for  fuel? 

'ii.  Are  gold  mines  and  coal  mines  worked  in  the  same 
wav? 
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34.  Tell  differences. 
3.T.  What  is  the  hardest  mineral? 
36.  Of  what  does  it  consist? 
2)7.  Where   is   it   most  used? 

38.  Name  other  minerals. 

39.  What  is  aluminum  used  for  recentU'?    Why? 

40.  When  you  breathe,  what  passes  into  the  lungs?    What 
passes  out  again? 

41.  What  kind  of  air  should  be  inhaled? 

42.  Why  does  your  teacher  have  the  windows  opened  for 
setting-up  drill? 

43.  Tell  three  reasons  for  tuberculosis. 

44.  What  should  people  who  have  it  avoid  doing? 
4.S.  What  is  the  use  of  a  tooth-brush?     When  should  one 

be  used? 

46.  What  should  you  carry  to  school  every  day? 

47.  Tell  why  it  should  be  clean. 

48.  What  should  you  do  before  every  meal  ?    Why  ? 

49.  Name  some  things  that  you  should  not  put  into  your 
mouths  ? 

50.  Why? 

51.  How  should  nails  be  kept  as  to  length  and  why? 

52.  When  your  hair  becomes  long,  what  should  you  liavc 
done  to  it? 

5i.  When   vermin   is   found   in   the   hair,   how  should   the 
scalp  be  treated? 

54.  How  does  a  person  become  round  shouldered? 

55.  How    does   keeping   the   nose   clean    aid   the   work   of 
the  lungs? 

QUESTIONS    IN    ENGLISH— 4A 

1.  Write    from    memory    one    stanza    of    "The    Children's 
Hour." 

2.  Write  a  prose  selection  you  have  learned  this  term. 

3.  Dictate   the    following   and    have   children   penetrate    it 
properly : 

George   Washington   said:   "Men    will    judge   you   by   the 
company  you  keep." 

4.  Write  an  excuse  for  absence  to  your  teacher. 

5.  Write  four  rules  for  tlie  use  of  capitals,  illustrating  eacli 
rule,  and  underline  the  capitalized  word. 

6.  Write  the  abbreviations  for  the  following:  pound,  doc- 
tor, colonel.  United  States,  street,  honorable,  principal,  ounce. 

7.  Write  the  contractions  for:  do  not.  is  not,  he  will,  she 
would,  they  are,  it  was. 

8.  The  Eskimos.— The  people  who  live  in  the  far  north 
are  called  Eskimos.  They  are  short  and  have  round  flat 
faces.  They  wear  clothing  made  of  the  skins  of  animals. 
Their  houses  are  made  of  ice  in  the  winter.  They  are  small 
and  have  no  windows,  and  only  one  door.  In  summer  they 
make  the  houses  of  skins.  Their  food  is  the  flesh  of  animals. 
They  eat  many  seals  and  fish. 

Tell  the  above  story  to  the  class  once  or  twice.  Then  have 
it  reproduced  orally. 

9.  Have  each  child  write  a  sentence  telling  "what  things 
do." 

10.  Write  the  last  stanza  of  "America." 


11.  In   the   following  sentences  draw   one   line   under  the 
subject  and  two  lines  under  the  predicate: 

A  map  is  on  the  board. 

At  daybreak  the  sun  rises. 

The  chair  near  the  window  is  broken. 

I  am  a  pupil  in  Public  School  43. 

12.  In  the  following  sentences  tell  to  what  type  each  be- 
longs : 

( 1 )  The  pitcher  was  broken  by  John. 

(2)  My  book  is  torn. 

(3)  The  bird  sings  sweetly. 

(4)  Flowers  bloom  in  summer. 

(5)  In  winter  we  skate  on  the  ice. 

13.  Write    the    plural    of    the    following    words:    monkey, 
daisy,  calf,  knife,  ox,  sheep. 

14.  Draw  a  rectangle  6  inches  x  3>4   inches  to  represent 
an  envelope.     Address  it  to  your  principal. 

l.S.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  telling  about  the  most  inter- 
esting book  you  have  read  this  term. 

16.  Write  a  composition  of  three  paragraphs  on  "The  First 
Thanksgiving." 

17.  Dictate  the  following: 
"I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country,"  said  Nathan 

Hale. 

18.  Mark  diacritically  the  following  words :  chose,  circum- 
ference, attention,  diagnose,  ghost. 

19.  Write  five  different  sounds  of  a. 

20.  Write  five  words  with  the  short  sound  of  a. 

21.  Fill  blanks  with  the  proper  word: 

I  books  on  the  table  (lie,  lay). 

The  boys a  hole  in  the  ground  (dig,  dug). 

I the  ships  sailing  on  the  water  (see,  saw). 

22.  Write  a  declarative  sentence.     Change  it  to  an  inter- 
rogative. 

2o.  Read   a   paragraph   to   the   class   once,   then    have   the 
children  write  it  from  memory. 

24.  Dictate  the  following  sentences  (spelling  words)  : 
From  the  trolley  we  saw  some  boys  teasing  an  odd  looking 

old  man. 

We  were  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  janitor  of  our  house 
treat  these  boys  so  roughly  tliat  they  were  glad  to  escape. 

25.  Have  children  read  silently  a  paragraph  from  the  class 
reader.     W^ith  books  closed  have  it  written  on  paper. 

26.  Name  five  library  books  that  you  have  read  this  term. 

(1)  What  one  did  you  like  best? 

(2)  Why  did  you  like  this  one  best? 

(3)  What  other  books  do  >ou  wish  to  read  and  why? 

27.  Teacher   has   words  on   oak   tag  marked   diacritically. 
Have  children  pronounce  them   (individually). 

28.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences : 
awl  made  write 
all                 maid  right 

29.  Write   the    following  contractions   on 
Have  the  children  write  them  the  long  way : 

(a)  I'd  like  to  be  promoted. 

(b)  He'll  not  go  home  today. 

(c)  Isn't  it  a  lovely  day? 

(d)  He  hasn't  a  pen. 

(e)  It  is  ten  o'clock. 


Hour 

flower 

the  blackboard. 
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CIVICS— 4B 

Suggestive  Questions  About  the  School,  Its  Officers, 
THE  Duties  and  Privileges  of  Children. 
1.  What  are  schools  for?  2.  Where  is  the  school  you  at- 
tend? 3.  How  many  stories  high  is  your  school?  4.  Where 
are  the  entrances  and  exits?  5.  To  what  streets  do  the  exits 
lead?  6.  Where  is  the  auditorium?  7.  What  is  the  auditorium 
used  for  ?  8.  Where  is  the  principal's  office  ?  9.  Where  is  the 
assistant  principal's  office?  10.  Who  is  your  principal?  11. 
What  is  the  assistant  principal's  name?  12.  On  what  floor  is 
the  kindergarten?  13.  Why  is  the  kindergarten  on  the  first 
floor?      14.  Where    is    the    "Domestic    Science"    room 


15. 


What  did  you  see  in  the  cooking  room?  16.  Where  is  tlie 
Blind  Class,  the  Class  for  Cripples?  17.  What  do  the  blind 
children  learn?  18.  How  do  the  little  crippled  children  come 
to  school?  19.  What  kind  of  special  furniture  is  provided  for 
crippled  children?  20.  How  old  must  a  child  be  to  enter  the 
kindergarten?  21.  What  papers  must  be  shown  before  the 
child  can  be  admitted  to  school?  22.  At  what  age  should  a 
pupil  graduate  from  the  elementary  school?  23.  Where  may 
a  pupil  go  to  continue  his  education  ?  24.  Name  five  different 
kinds  of  classes  in  your  school  and  tell  what  each  is  for. 
25.  How  can  you  help  the  blind  and  crippled  children?  26. 
What  is  the  name  of  your  district  superintendent?  27.  What 
does  he  or  she  do  ?  28.  Give  the  names  of  four  visiting  teach- 
ers and  tell  what  each  supervises.  29.  When  do  vacation 
schools  and  playgrounds  open  ?  30.  What  is  done  in  vacation 
school?  31.  Name  two  duties  of  children  who  attend  vaca- 
tion school.  32.  Who  may  attend  vacation  playgrounds?  33. 
What  privileges  do  they  afford  to  children?  34.  What  are 
recreation  centers  for?  35.  When  are  they  opened?  36. 
Name  four  amusements  provided  in  recreation  centers.  36. 
Who  takes  care  of  the  school  building?  37.  Who  pays  the 
janitor  and  his  assistants?  38.  Who  pays  all  school  officers 
and  teachers?  39.  Where  does  the  city  get  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses?  40.  Is  your  father  a  tax- 
payer? 41.  How  can  we  help  the  janitor  keep  the  school 
clean?     42.  How  can  we  take  care  of  school  property? 

Suggestive  Questions  on  the  Neighborhood. 
1.  In  what  kind  of  a  neighborhood  do  you  live?  2.  What 
kind  of  houses  are  found  in  it?  3.  Of  what  nationalities  are 
the  people?  4.  What  are  the  sidewalks  for?  5.  What  place 
in  the  streets  is  for  wagons,  cars,  autos,  etc?  6.  What  does 
the  policeman  do  to  protect  us  in  the  streets?  7.  How  does 
he  preserve  order  and  regulate  traffic?  8.  What  are  the  duties 
of  the  policeman  stationed  at  a  school  crossing?  9.  Describe 
the  policeman's  uniform.  10.  State  the  traffic  rules.  11.  Why 
should  people  and  vehicles  keep  moving?  12.  Why  should 
vehicles  "keep  to  the  right"?  13.  Why  must  automobiles  stop 
at  least  10  feet  behind  the  cars  ?  14.  Why  are  ambulances  and 
fire  engines  given  the  "right  of  way"?  15.  Who  keeps  the 
streets  clean?  16.  Describe  the  street  cleaner's  uniform  and 
working  outfit.  17.  Who  removes  all  refuse  from  the  homes 
in  your  neighborhood?  18.  In  what  kind  of  receptacles  should 
ashes,  rubbish  and  garbage  be  kept?  19.  Why  should  gar- 
bage be  kept  covered?  20.  What  is  a  "Rubbish  Card"  given 
to  householders  for?  21.  On  what  day  of  the  week  does  the 
rubbish  man  call  for  rubbish?  22.  Who  pays  the  police  for 
protecting  the  neighborhood  and  the  street  cleaner  for  keep- 


ing it  clean?  23.  How  are  the  streets  lighted?  24.  Which 
makes  the  better  business  street— a  well-lighted  or  a  poorly- 
lighted  street?  Why?  25.  What  is  the  name  of  the  best- 
street  in  your  neighborhood?  26.  In  what  schools 
neighborhood  are  lectures  given  at  night?     27.  Who 


I 


lighted 


m  your  n^.gi 

is  admitted  to  these  lectures?  28.  Who  provides  the  lectures 
and  the  moving  pictures?  29.  Where  is  the  nearest  social 
center  in  your  neighborhood?  30.  What  is  done  there?  31. 
Why  are  social  centers  supported  in  every  neighborhood? 
32.  What  good  do  they  do?  33.  Who  provides  the  parks  and 
playgrounds  for  the  neighborhood?  34.  What  are  they  for? 
35.  How  can  we  show  our  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  trees 
and  flowers  in  the  parks.  36.  Why  are  we  forbidden  to  pick 
the  park  flowers  and  to  walk  on  the  grass  ?  37.  When  you  see 
the  sign  "Danger"  what  are  you  going  to  do?  38.  Where  is 
a  hospital  in  your  neighborhood?  39.  What  does  the  sign 
"Hospital  Street"  mean?  40.  How  can  we  help  the  patients 
in  the  hospitals?  41.  What  does  the  sign  "No  Admittance" 
mean?  42.  When  should  we  try  to  get  off  a  car?  43.  De- 
scribe the  right  and  wrong  way  of  getting  off  a  car.  44. 
Which  way  should  we  always  face  when  leaving  a  car?  45. 
Why  do  so  many  people  get  hurt  when  getting  off  cars? 
46.  What  signs  are  found  on  doors?  47.  What  do  they  mean? 
48.  How  are  exits  indicated  in  theatres?  49.  How  many 
gongs  are  rung  in  your  school  for  a  fire  drill?  For  a  quick 
dismissal?  50.  Why  are  fire  notices  printed  in  theatre  pro- 
grams. 51.  State  and  explain  Fire  Commissioner  Adamson's 
fire  notice.     52.  Why   is   "spitting  on  the  floor"  prohibited? 

53.  How  can  people  who  commit  this  nuisance  be  punished? 

54.  How  are  the  expenses  of  the  neighborhood  paid? 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 4B. 

I. 
Write  as  Numbers. —  (1)  Six  hundred  and  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty.  (2)  Nine  hundred  and  nine  thousand  and  nine. 
(3)  Six  thousand  and  six.  (4)  One  milhon.  (5)  One  thousand  one 
hundred  and  one.  II.  Addition.-(6)  97  -f-  36  =  ?  (7)  46  4-  24  =  ? 
(8)  89  -f  18  =  ?  (9)  49  -I-  29  =  ?  (10)  80  -h  90  =  ?  (11)  96  -1- 
87=?  (12)  44 -f  34=?  (13)  62 -f  18=?  (14)  64 -|- 12  =  ?  (IS) 
87  _|.  46  =  ?  III.  Subtraction.— (16)  67  —  41  =  ?  (17)  95  —  66  =  ? 
(18)31  —  19=?  (19)62—17=?  (20)81—40=?  (21)46  — 
23  =  ?  (22)  62  -  53  =  ?  (23)  69  -  49  =  ?  (24)  16  —  12  =  ? 
(25)  47  —  39  =  ?  IV.  Multiplication.— (26)  8X2=?  (27)  9x5 
=  ?  (28)  8X5=?  (29)  10  X  6  =  ?  V.  Division,— (30)  94  -=-  12 
=  ?  (31)  43  H-  6  =  ?  (32)  95  --  15  =  ?  (33)  48  -f-  9  =  ?  (34) 
32  ^  14  =  ?  (35)  96  -=-  11  =  ?  (36)  100  ^  12  =  ?  VI.  Separate 
the  following  numbers  into  two  factors.— (37)  112.  (38)  116.  (39)  125. 
(40)  135.  VII.  Measurement.— (41)  How  many  inches  in  1  square 
foot?  (42)  How  many  inches  in  S'A  square  feet?  (43)  How  many 
feet  in  2  square  yards?  (44)  How  many  inches  in  VA  square  yards? 
(45)  How  many  inches  in  1  cubic  inch?  (46)  How  many  inches  in 
6'/2  cubic  inches?  (47)  How  many  cubic  inches  in  1  cubic  foot?  (48) 
How  many  cubic  inches  in  8  cubic  feet?  (49)  How  many  cubic  feet 
in  2  cubic  yards?  (50)  How  many  cubic  feet  in  9%  cubic  yards?  (51) 
If  it  is  16  feet  high,  how  many  cubic  feet  of  air  are  in  the  room?  (52) 
How  big  is  an  oblong  6X7  inches?  VIII.  Fractions.- (53)  Find 
6/7  of  49.  (54)  5/9  of  72.  (55)  ^A  of  45.  (56)  6/8  of  64.  (57)  4/9 
of  36.  (58)  8/12  of  144.  (59)  ?4  of  68.  (60)  4/9  of  27.  (61)  6/9  of 
108,  (62)  5/11  of  121.  (63)  What  part  of  144  is  36?  (64)  What 
part  of  120  =  24?  (65)  What  part  of  54  =  18?  IX.  Problems,— (66) 
If  I  have  60  cents  in  my  bank.  40  cents  in  my  purse  and  9  cents  in  my 
many  have  I?  (67)  If  a  fruit  man  who  has  117  oranges  buys  112 
oranges,  then  sells  40  oranges,  how  many  oranges  has  he  left?  (68) 
If  I  have  60  cents  in  my  bank,  40  cents  in  my  purse  and  9  cents  n  my 
hand  and  I  spent  36  cents  for  a  book  and  IS  cents  ior  eandy,  how  much 
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money  have  I?  (69)  Frank  has  94  marbles.  Ben  112  marbles  and 
Harry  62  marbles.  How  many  have  they  all  together?  H  they  divided 
evenly  how  many  would  each  one  have?  (70)  I  found  a  dollar,  gave 
half  of  it  to  my  sister  and  spent  25  cents  for  a  tennis  ball.  How  much 
have  I  left?  (71)  Marian  paid  SO  cents  for  a  story  book,  98  cents  for 
a  box  of  handkerchiefs  and  $1.69  for  a  pair  of  skates.  She  gave  the 
storekeeper  a  five  dollar  bill.  How  much  change  did  she  receive?  (72) 
Marian  had  saved  $3.50  with  which  to  buy  Christmas  presents.  For 
her  brother  she  bought  a  steam  engine  costing  $1.25.  For  her  little 
sister  she  bought  a  doll  costing  98  cents.  How  much  money  had  she 
left  with  which  to  buy  a  present  for  her  mother?  (73)  John  made  $.16 
selling  lemonade  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  he  made  twice  as  much, 
and  on  Thursday  three  times  as  much.  How  much  did  he  make  all  to- 
gether? (74)  Ethel  is  three  times  as  old  as  her  baby  sister  who  is  two 
years  old.  How  old  is  Ethel?  (75)  Frank  has  twice  as  many  apples 
as  oranges  and  three  times  as  many  oranges  as  pears.  He  has  three 
pears.  How  many  apples  and  how  many  oranges  has  he?  (76)  I  have 
three  ten  cent  pieces.  I  have  four  times  as  many  pennies  as  ten  cent 
pieces.  How  much  money  have  I?  (77)  Plums  are  two  cents  a  piece. 
Peaches  cost  twice  as  much  as  plums.  If  I  have  $.16  and  buy  four 
plums,  how  many  peaches  can  I  buy?  (78)  If  8  oranges  cost  twenty- 
four  cents,  how  much  will  5  oranges  cost?  (79)  Mr.  Jones  divided 
$.96  equally  among  twelve  children.     How  much  did  each  child  receive? 

(80)  If  81  bunches  of  grapes  are  divided  among  a  certain  number  of 
children  and  each  child  gets  3  bunches,  how  many  children  are  there? 

(81)  A  pie  is  cut  into  16  pieces.  If  each  boy  is  given  2  pieces,  how 
many  boys  will  it  take  to  eat  the  pie?  (82)  A  shoe-box  is  thirteen 
inches  long  and  eight  inches  wide.  What  is  the  area  of  the  top  of  the 
box?  (83)  If  the  box,  13  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide,  is  7  inches 
deep,  what  is  its  contents?  (84)  How  many  cubic  inches  are  there 
in  a  cake  of  ice  1  foot  wide,  2  feet  long  and  8  inches  deep?  (85)  How 
many  square  yards  are  there  in  a  piece  of  land  120  feet  long  and  95 
feet  wide?  (86)  How  many  square  feet  are  there  in  a  corn  field  64 
yards  long  and  22  yards  wide?  (87)  If  the  area  of  a  field  is  756  square 
feet  and  the  width  of  the  field  is  18  feet,  what  is  the  length  of  the  field? 
(88)  The  cubical  contents  of  a  box  is  1.344  cubic  inches.  If  the  length 
is  12  inches  and  the  depth  14  inches,  what  is  the  width?  (89)  The 
is  972  cubic  inches,  what  is  the  depth  of  the  box?  (90)  What  is  the 
length  and  width  of  a  box  are  equal.  If  the  cubical  contents  of  the  box 
length  of  a  cube,  whose  contents  is  729  cubic  inches?  (91)  What  is 
the  width  of  a  square  whose  area  is  144  square  feet?  (92)  I  have  $.49 
and  spent  5/7  of  it.  How  much  have  I  left?  (93)  Mary  spends  6/8  of 
her  money.  She  spends  $.48.  How  much  money  did  she  have?  (94) 
Jack  loses  8/12  of  his  marbles.  He  has  48  marbles  left.  How  many 
did  he  lose?  (95)  Grace's  age  is  6/11  of  her  father's.  He  is  55  years 
old.  How  old  is  Grace?  (96)  I  divide  96  sheets  of  paper  into  8  parts. 
I  keep  6  parts  and  give  3  parts  to  my  brother.  How  many  did  I  keep? 
(97)  The  price  marked  on  a  book  is  $1.08.  The  storekeeper  lets  me 
have  it  for  6/9  of  the  price.  How  much  did  I  pay?  (98)  A  pair  of 
skates  costs  $1.32.  I  have  only  5/12  of  that.  How  much  more  money 
do  I  need  to  buy  the  skates?  (99)  I  divide  96  oranges  equally  among 
twelve  boys.  How  many  do  I  give  to  each?  (100)  Frank  has  twenty 
marbles.  He  divides  them  equally  with  his  three  brothers.  How  many 
will  each  have? 

II. 
(1)  Change  9}i  to  an  improper  fraction.  (2)  Change  87/9  to  a  whole 
or  mixed  number.  (3)  At  $.25  each,  cost  of  12  books?  (4)  At  $.3314 
each,  how  many  bats  for  $7?  (5)  Walked  1^  miles  -f-  V/j  miles.  Alto- 
gether? (6)  If  5/7  of  a  number  is  25,  what  is  the  number?  (7)  18 
is  what  part  of  81?  (8)  Prime  factors  of  54?  (9)  Ys  X  6/10  =  ? 
(10)  Find  7/11  of  99.  (11)  At  $5/6  a  yard,  cost  of  36  yards?  (12) 
4/7  ^  8/14  =  ?  (13)  At  75  cents  each,  cost  of  12  chairs?  (14)  At 
87^  cents  each,  balls  for  $49?  (IS)  Had  $24.  Spent  3/8.  Spent?  (16) 
Had  $48.  Spent  7/8.  Left?  (17)  ^  of  3/9  of  81  =  ?  (18)  A  man  earns 
$1%  per  day;  in  6  days?  (19)  2  barrels  of  flour  cost  $16,  cost  of  %  bbl. 
(20)  At  SS'/i  cents  each,  cost  of  48  ties?  (21)  Write  S/6  as  a  decimal 
fraction.  (22)  Write  .875  as  a  com.  fraction.  (23)  Had  35  eggs,  broke 
.20.  Left?  (24)  Had  $24;  spent  .75.  Spent?  (25)  At  $1.37!^  each, 
cost  of  24  tables?  (26)  Find  .125  of  96.  (27)  If  4/5  yard  costs 
$8/15,  cost  of  1  yard?  (28)  Cost  of  H  yard  silk  at  $8/15  per  yard? 
(29)  4.5  -f  .8  =  ?     (30)  3.2  —  .08  =  ?    (31)  8^  ^  5  =  ?     (32)  If 


.125  of  a  number  is  12,  what  is  the  number?  {33)  6.9  X  10  =  ?  (34) 
8.5  -^  10  =  ?  (35)  If  .875  of  a  number  is  49,  what  is  the  number?  (36) 
If  J^  of  a  pound  of  rice  costs  8  cents,  cost  of  1  pound?  (37)  If  .625  of 
a  man's  salary  is  $25,  salary?  (38)  Had  96  m.,  sold  .915^.  Left? 
(39)  Had  $20,  spent  $6K'  -f  $8^.  Left?  (40)  18  -f  7  —  S  -f  4  X  12 
=  ?  (41)  .84  X  1000  =  ?  (42)  9.65  -4-  100  =  ?  (43)  3/7  of  7/12  of 
48  =  ?  (44)  At  $.87'^  each,  chairs  for  $63?  (45)  42  is  what  decimal 
part  of  72?  (46)  Quarts  in  Z'/z  bushels?  (47)  At  $6  a  score,  hats  for 
$18?  (48)  At  5  cents  a  dozen  pads,  cost  of  36?  (49)  At  $1.75  each, 
hats  for  $14?  (50)  J4 -f  J6  =  ?  (51)  8  =  what  part  of  a  dozen?  (52) 
.875  of  a  number  is  63.  Number?  (53)  At  5  cents  a  score,  cost  of  100 
pens?  (54)  ^  yard  costs  $6/7,  cost  of  1  yard?  (55)  At  2  cents 
each,  cost  of  2  gross  pens?  (56)  .75  of  a  pound  =  how  many  ounces? 
(57)  .12}/^  of  a  gross  =  how  many  dozen?  (58)  Pens  in  yi  great 
gross?  (59)  4  ounces  =  decimal  part  of  a  pound?  (60)  Spools  in 
^  of  a  great  gross?  (61)  95/12  =  ?  (62)  9  7/8  —  ?  (63)  4/7  of 
7/21  of  21  =  ?  (64)  Charles  lost  45  marbles,  which  was  .83^  of  what 
he  had  at  first.  At  first?  (65)  .12^  of  great  gross  =  pens?  (66) 
If  a  boy  walks  .2  of  a  mile  in  1  minute,  how  long  in  1.8  minutes?  (67) 
Product  of  .17  and  .4?  (68)  At  $1.16J^  each,  cost  of  9  hats?  (69)  If 
a  man  earns  $20  in  .83^^  of  a  month,  in  2  months?  (70)  Rods  in  .125 
of  a  mile?  (71)  .16$^  of  24  is  what  decimal  part  of  32?  (72)  At  $.25 
per  100,  cost  of  300  screws?  (73)  $650  is  divided  among  100  people. 
Each  recieves?  (74)  Bought  2  gross  of  pens  for  $1.25;  sold  for  $.121/^ 
a  dozen.  Gain?  (75)  What  decimal  of  a  peck  is  7  quarts?  (76)  Add 
6.5  +  8J4.  (77)  Hadd  $144.  Spent  .91 5^.  Spent?  (78)  If  .58J^  of  a 
man's  salary  is  77,  salary?  (79)  At  $.80  a  yard,  how  many  yards  for 
$12?  (80)  .40  of  a  score  is  what  part  of  a  gross?  (81)  Product  of 
.16  and  .3  =  ?  (82)  Rods  in  .375  of  a  mile?  (83)  At  $.87"/^  each,  how 
many  bats  for  $63?  (84)  At  $1.62%-  each,  cost  of  24  tables?  (85)  If 
6  eggs  cost  $.12,  cost  of  5  dozen?  (86)  At  5  cents  a  dozen  pens,  cost 
of  1  gross?  (87)  3  pints  —  decimal  part  of  a  gallon?  (88)  8.9  X 
1000  =  ?  (89)  6.4  H-  20  =  ?  (90)  $.12'^  each,  cost  of  2  score 
pens?  (91)  Divide  72  by  product  of  4  X  9  =  ?  (92)  From  6.5  take 
2^.  (93)  Spent  'A  +  %  oi  $24.  Left?  (94)  Sold  'A  +  Vi  ind  then 
had  20  oranges  left.  At  first?  (95)  Cost  of  650  laths  at  10  cents  each? 
(96)  19  +  6h-5  +  6X12=?  (97)  Change  .15  to  a  common  frac- 
tion. (98)  H  of  45  is  decimal  part  of  54?  (99)  Bought  2  gross  pens 
for  $1.25,  sold  for  2  for  1  cent.  Gain?  (100)  Cost  of  f^  of  a  yard  at 
$9/12  per  yard? 


LANGUAGE— 4B 

1.  What  is  a  noun? 

2.  How  do  most  nouns  form  their  plurals? 

3.  How  do  nouns  that  end  in  f  or  fe  form  their  plurals? 

4.  Why  do  the  nouns  boy.  day,  hey  only  add  s  to  form  their 
plurals? 

5.  What  is  a  verb? 

6.  Underline  the  noims  in  the  following  sentence :  Sarah  went 
to  the  store  to  buy  a  pen  and  a  book. 

7.  Pick  out  the  verbs  of  the  following  sentence.  Draw  one 
line  under  each  verb :  The  girls  in  our  school  are  taught  how  to 
dance  and  sing. 

8.  What  is  a  sentence? 

9.  What  does  the  subject  of  a  sentence  tell? 

10.  What  does  the  predicate  of  a  sentence  tell? 

11.  Pick  out  the  subjects  and  predicates  in  the  following  sen- 
tences. Draw  one  line  under  subjects,  two  lines  under  predicates:  (1) 
The  house  was  torn  down.  (2)  Will  you  come  to  my  house?  (3) 
.Around  the  corner  is  a  school.  (4)  Dogs  run.  (5)  The  flower  is 
a   rose. 

12.  Write  the  plural  of  baby,  monkey,  knife,  life,  church,  man, 
sheep,  tooth,  goose,  fox. 

13.  Write  in  full,  haven't,  don't,  'tis,  he'll,  they're. 

14.  Write  the  abbreviations  for  morning,  noon,  afternoon,  presi- 
dent, general,  superintendent,  public  school. 

15.  Write  five  sentences,  telling  what  things  do.  Underline  sub- 
jects and  predicates. 

16.  Write  five  sentences  telling  what  is  done  to  things. 

{Continued  on  f^af^c  10.^.) 
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{Continuation  of  Sixteenth  Week.) 

Maryland  has  slate  quarries  and  some  coal  mines.  Chesa- 
peake Bay  is  noted  for  its  fish  and  game.  The  largest  oyster 
beds  in  our  country  are  here.  Fruit,  vegetables  and  tobacco 
are  important  farm  products. 

Baltimore,  in  the  central  part  of  Maryland,  on  Chesapeake 
Bay,  is  a  great  commercial  city.  It  is  about  one-eighth  the  size 
of  New  York  City. 

Baltimore  has  great  flour  and  cotton  mills  and  is  the 
greatest  oyster  market  in  the  world. 

Frances  Scott  Key  here  wrote  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

\Trginia,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Maryland,  and  the  Potomac  River,  on  the  east 
by  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  on  the  west  by  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  New  York  State.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Tobacco  State. 

The  Blue  Ridge  IMountains  are  in  the  western  part  of 
Virginia,  the  Cumberland  2\Iountains  form  the  boundary  line 
between  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

The  most  important  rivers  of  Virginia  are  the  Potomac  and 
the  James. 

The  winters  of  Virginia  are  short  and  mild  except  in  the 
mountains. 

This  state  is  rich  in  coal,  iron  and  zinc  and  is  the  leading 
state  in  tobacco  raising.  Corn,  wheat,  potatoes  and  peanuts 
are  also  raised  in  great  quantities. 

The  Great  Natural  Bridge  is  an  attraction  for  tourists. 
This  is  an  archway  of  rock  caused  by  water  dissolving  and 
carrying  away  the  stone  from  beneath  the  bridge. 

Richmond  in  the  eastern  part  of  \'irginia  on  the  James 
River  is  the  capital  and  largest  city.  It  is  a  great  tobacco 
market.  Richmond  has  large  tobacco  factories,  flour  mills  and 
machine  shops.    It  is  the  railroad  center  of  the  state. 

It  is  famous  in  history  because  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War. 

Seventeeth  Week. — Georgia  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  New  York  State 
and  has  about  half  the  population  of  New  York  City.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  on 
the  east  by  South  Carolina,  on  the  south  by  Florida  and  on 
the  west  by  Alabama. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  are  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  state. 

The  winters  are  short.     Snow  is  seldom  seen. 

There  are  coal  mines  among  the  mountains.  There  is  also 
gold,  iron  and  limestone. 

It  is  the  leading  southern  state  in  manufacturing. 

The  chief  occupation  is  the  raising  of  cotton.  Georgia  also 
produces  large  crops  of  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  peaches,  melons 
and  sugar  cane.  There  are  miles  upon  miles  of  land  covered 
with  forests  of  yellow  pine.  Besides  lumber  these  trees  pro- 
duce rosin,  turpentine,  tar  and  pitch. 

Atlanta,  the  largest  city  and  capital  of  Georgia,  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  an  important  manufacturing 
town  and  railroad  center. 

The  song  "Marching  Through  Georgia"  was  written  of 
Sherman's  army  during  the  Civil  War. 


Florida  is  a  peninsula  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Florida  Straits 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  has  Alabama  and  Georgia  on  the 
north. 

As  Florida  is  nearer  the  equator  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union  it  has  summer  all  year  round.  It  is  larger  than  New 
York  State,  with  a  population  of  about  one-eighth  as  many 
as  New  York  City. 

There  are  no  mountains  in  the  state. 

Florida  raises  large  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  especially 
oranges,  grapefruit,  sweet  potatoes  and  peanuts,  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  pineapples  and  cocoanuts. 

Much  of  the  country  is  unsettled.  There  are  no  large  cities. 
Tourists  visit  Florida  in  winter  to  escape  the  severe  weather 
elsewhere. 

Florida  Keys  is  a  group  of  coral  islands.  A  remarkable 
railroad  extends  from  the  mainland  to  Key  West,  the  largest 
island  in  the  group. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Florida  we  find  the  everglades. 
These  are  a  swamp  like  a  shallow  lake  with  long  grass  growing 
from  the  bottom  of  it. 

Louisiana  is  in  the  southcentral  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  .Arkansas,  on  the  east  by  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Mississippi,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  on  the  west  by  Texas.  It  is  the  Sugar  State.  It  is 
about  the  same  size  as  New  York  State,  with  about  one- 
quarter  the  population  of  New  York  City. 

The  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers  drain  this  state.  There 
are  high  embankments  or  levees  built  throughout  the  land  to 
keep  the  Mississippi  from  overflowing  its  banks.  The  land  is 
lower  than  the  water. 

The  weather  is  tropical.  Frost  is  seldom  known.  There  is 
much  rain. 

Louisiana  ranks  first  among  the  southern  states  in  com- 
merce. 

The  leading  products  are  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice  and 
lumber. 

New  Orleans,  the  largest  city  of  Louisiana,  is  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  is  the  largest  city  of  the  south  and  is  the  greatest 
cotton  market  in  the  world.     It  is  also  a  great  sugar  market. 

Eighteenth  Week. — Texas  in  the  southcentral  part  of  the 
United  States  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oklahoma,  on  the 
east  by  Louisiana,  on  the  south  by  Mexico,  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  is  the  largest  state  in  the  country,  with  a  population  a 
little  over  half  that  of  New  York  City. 

The  eastern  part  is  level,  the  western  part  high. 

The  state  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande. 

Texas  is  famous  for  its  prairies  and  fertile  lands.  Great 
herds  of  cattle  graze  on  the  grassy  plains.  There  are  valuable 
forests  and  rich  petroleum  fields.  Coal  and  iron  are  also 
found. 

Texas  produces  too  great  quantities  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar, 
corn  and  wheat.     It  is  a  fine  wool  growing  country. 

Galveston,  the  chief  seaport  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Texas 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    It  is  a  great  cotton  market. 

Missouri  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Iowa,  on  the  east  by  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  the 
Mississippi  River,  on  the  south  by  Arkansas  and  on  the  west 
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Kansas  and  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  larger  than  New  York 
State  with  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,000,  not  as  many  as 
New  York  City.  On  account  of  its  size  it  is  sometimes  called 
th.e  Empire  State  of  the  West. 

The  Ozark  Mountains  are  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state. 

The  Mississippi  River  flows  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
state.     The  Missouri  crosses  the  state  to  join  the  Mississippi. 

There  are  valuable  mines  of  zinc,  lead,  and  coal  in  the  state. 
It  also  produces  grain,  tobacco,  cattle  and  hogs.  Alissouri  out- 
ranks all  other  states  west  of  the  Alississippi  in  manufacturing. 
Slaughtering,  meat  packing  and  flour  milling  are  among  the 
important  industries. 

St.  Louis,  the  largest  city,  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  the  largest  city  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  account  of  its  central  position  St.  Louis  has  an  enormous 
trade. 

Illinois  in  the  northcentral  part  of  the  L'nited  States  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  east  bv  the 
Wabash  River,  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  River  and  on  the  west 
b\-  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  New  York 
State  with  a  population  of  over  4,000,000.  It  is  the  third 
largest  state  in  population  in  the  Union. 

This  state  is  very  level  and  almost  treeless.  It  is  called  the 
Prairie  State. 

Boats  can  sail  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River  and  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thus  promot- 
ing trade. 

The  winters  are  long  and  cold,  the  summers,  hot. 

Illinois  has  many  oil  and  gas  wells  and  mines  of  soft  coal. 
These  enable  it  to  rank  high  as  a  manufacturing  state  by  mak- 
ing fuel  cheap.  It  manufactures  more  farm  machinery  than 
any  other  state.     Meat  packing  is  another  great  industry. 

Illinois  has  become  the  greatest  food-producing  state  in  the 
country.  Indian  corn  and  oats  are  among  the  principal  crops. 
Large  numbers  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs  are  also  raised. 

Oiicago,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Illinois,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  is  the  largest  city.  It  is  the  second  largest  city  in 
the  country  with  a  population  of  about  one-half  that  of  New 
York  City.  It  is  the  greatest  market  in  the  world  for  meat 
and  grain.  The  stockyards  here  are  the  largest  in  the  world 
providing  for  one-half  million  animals. 

Chicago  is  also  a  great  railroad  center.  About  one  thou- 
sand trains  enter  and  leave  the  city  daily. 

Nineteenth  Week. — Ohio,  in  the  north  central  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake 
Erie,  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  River,  on  the 
south  by  the  Ohio  River  and  on  the  west  by  Indiana. 

Although  there  are  no  mountains  in  the  state  the  eastern 
part  is  quite  hilly.    The  western  part  is  level. 

Ohio  is  not  quite  as  large  as  New  York  State  and  has  a 
population  of  nearly  4,000,000.  It  is  the  fourth  state  in  the 
L'nion  in  population. 

Among  the  eastern  hills  are  found  coal,  gas  and  petroleum. 
It  also  has  extensive  beds  of  clay  used  in  manufacture  of 
bricks,  tiles  and  pottery.  Great  quantities  of  wool  are  raised 
in  the  state,  also  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  Livestock,  butter  and 
cheese  are  among  the  principal  products. 

Ohio  is  a  great  manufacturing  state  due  to  cheap  fuel  and 
cheap  freight  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel,  milling  of  flour,  brewing,  slaughtering  and  meat 


packing,  making  of  pottery  and  cash  registers  are  the  principal 
industries. 

Cleveland,  the  chief  city  is  an  important  lake  port.  It  is 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  on  Lake  Erie.  It  is  the 
greatest  ore  market  in  the  world  because  of  its  situation  be- 
tween the  iron  mines  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  It  is  a  great  market  for  fresh-water 
fish  because  the  fishing  fleets  from  the  Great  Lakes  dock  there. 

Cleveland  builds  more  ships  than  any  other  American  city. 
Its  manufactures  include  all  kinds  of  iron,  steel  and  hard- 
ware.    It  is  a  beautiful  city. 

Minnesota,  the  wheat  state,  is  in  the  northcentral  part  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  on 
the  east  by  Lake  Superior,  Wisconsin  and  the  Mississipi  River, 
on  the  south  by  Iowa  and  on  the  west  by  North  and  South 
Dakota.  It  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  New  York  State  with 
a  population  of  less  than  one-half  that  of  New  York  City. 

The  state  is  very  level,  most  of  it  being  a  plain. 

Many  important  rivers  drain  Minnesota,  among  them  the 
Mississippi,  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
sjstem.  There  are  nearly  10,000  lakes  famous  for  their  beauti- 
ful scenen.-  in  the  state. 

It  is  very  cold  in  winter  and  the  days  are  very  long  and  hot 
in  summer.  The  air  is  so  dry  that  it  is  easy  to  bear  the  ex- 
treme heat  and  cold. 

Minnesota  is  a  great  wheat  state.  Its  iron  mines  are  among 
the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  Large  fine  forests  make  lum- 
bering an  important  industry.  Oats,  hay.  corn,  flax  and  fruit 
are  cultivated. 

Minneapolis,  the  largest  city,  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state  on  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  noted  for  its  flour 
mills  of  which  it  has  a  number,  some  of  them  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  water  pow-er  for  these  mills  is  derived  from 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  mills  produce  80,000  barrels 
of  flour  daily. 

Michigan,  in  the  northcentral  part  of  the  United  States,  is 
divided  into  two  peninsulas  surrounded  by  the  Great  Lakes, 
with  Ohio  and  Indiana  for  its  southern  boundary. 

This  state  is  rich  in  minerals  especially  iron,  copper  and 
coal. 

Detroit,  the  largest  city,  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  on  Lake  Huron.  It  is  an  important  lakeport,  commercial 
and  manufacturing  city. 

More  automobiles  are  manufactured  in  Detroit  than  in  any 
other  city.  It  also  leads  in  the  manufacture  of  freight  cars, 
stores,  drugs  and  varnish. 

Tiivitticth  Jl'eek. — Colorado,  the  Mining  State,  is  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  on  the  east  by  Kansas,  on  the 
south  by  New  Mexico  and  on  the  west  by  Utah.  It  is  almost 
twice  the  size  of  New  York  State  with  a  population  of  500.000. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  level.  The  central  and 
western  parts  are  crossed  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  high- 
est peaks  of  the  mountains  are  found  here,  among  them  Pikes 
Peak. 

Colorado  is  drained  by  the  .Arkansas  River  and  the  Rio 
Grande. 

It  is  noted  for  its  mines.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  coal,  iron  and 
copper  are  found  here. 

There  is  very  little  agriculture  in  Colorado,  but  the  great 
(Continued  on  page  193.) 
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GEOGRAPHY— 5B 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Drainage  and  Waterways.  Columbia  River,  Colorado 
River,  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  Arkansas  and  Rio  Grande 
Rivers. 

Irrigation.  The  streams  of  the  uplands  are  very  useful  for 
watering  the  dry  and  unproductive  lowlands.  They  have 
usually  a  rapid  descent.  Wide  ditches,  or  canals,  are  dug  con- 
necting with  the  upper  waters  of  the  streams.  These  ditches 
lead  out  among  the  farms  that  are  to  be  irrigated. 
Natural  Resources. 

1.  Mines — leading  industry;  Colorado,  Montana,  Cali- 
fornia. 

2.  Forests — Washington,  Oregon,  California. 

3.  Fertile  valleys — found  in  the  Northwest. 

4.  Fish. 

The  first  miners  of  California  washed  the  gold  from  the 
sand  and  gravel  of  streams  in  pans.  The  grains  of  gold  being 
heavier  than  the  gravel  would  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan. 

Hydraulic  mining  is  a  more  speedy  method  of  obtaining 
gold  from  gravel.     A  powerful  stream  of  water  is  used  to 
break  up  the  gravel  beds. 
Industries  or  Occupations. 

1.  Mining. 

2.  Agriculture — Irrigation  in  Utah,  California. 

3.  Lumbering— Washington,  Oregon,  California. 

4.  Ranching — Montana. 

5.  Commerce. 

6.  Fishing — Columbia  River. 
Lumbering. 

To  handle  and  saw  the  huge  logs  that  come  from  trees  re- 
quires much  labor  and  powerful  machinery.  Steam  engines  are 
used  to  haul  them  through  the  forests  and  to  load  them  upon 
cars.  They  are  taken  to  saw  mills,  where  the  lumber  is  manu- 
factured. 

Products. 

Animal — salmon,  wool,  sheep. 

Vegetable— wheat,  hay,  apples,  pears,  grapes,  oranges, 
lemons,  peaches,  olives,  figs,  nuts. 

Mineral— gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  iron,  quicksilver,  lead. 

The  sheep  are  sheared  early  in  the  season,  so  that  a  new 
fleece  will  grow  before  the  cold  weather  comes  again.  Gangs 
of  men  go  from  ranch  to  ranch  to  shear  sheep,  or  set  up  a  shear- 
mg  place  near  some  shipping  point  to  which  the  sheep  are 
driven. 

■    Eighteenth  Week. 

Critical  Study  of  Colorado. 

The  Mining  State. 

Surface.  Colorado  has  level  plains  in  the  east,  plateaus  in 
the  central  part,  and  lofty  mountains,  narrow  vallevs  and  deep 
canyons  in  the  west. 

Climate.  Colorado  has  a  dry,  healthful  climate,  which  at- 
tracts visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Sources  of  Rivers.  Four  great  rivers,  the  Platte,  the  Ar- 
kansas, the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  have  their  sources  in 
this  State. 


Industries.  Mining  is  the  principal  industry.  More  gold 
and  silver  are  mined  than  any  other  State.  Much  copper,  lead, 
iron  and  coal  are  also  mined. 

The  grain,  flour,  fruits  and  vegetables  raised  on  tlie  farms 
are  sold  in  the  mining  towns. 

If  the  mines  of  Colorado  should  all  be  closed  more  than  half 
the  people  of  the  State  would  have  no  employment. 

Cities.    Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo. 

Map  drawing  of  Colorado,  locating  cities. 

Critical  Study  of  California. 
The  Land  of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Climate.  The  Pacific  slope  has  a  mild  climate  during  the 
entire  year.  In  the  northern  part  the  rainy  winter  is  accom- 
panied by  heavy  fogs. 

Industries.    Agriculture  and  mining. 

The  most  important  farm  products  are  fruits,  grain  and 
wool. 

Formerly  mining  was  the  only  great  industry  in  California, 
and  the  State  is  still  second  in  the  production  of  gold.  Coal, 
oil,  quicksilver,  and  tin  and  salt  are  found  in  the  western  parts. 

Manufactures.  Smelting  and  refining  of  metals,  the  can- 
ning and  preserving  of  fruits. 

Cities.    San  Francisco,  largest  city  of  California. 

Los  Angeles,  second  city  in  size;  center  of  a  rich  fruit  and 
oil  region. 

Sacramento,  State  capital.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  wheat 
and  flour. 

Pasadena,  a  favorite  winter  resort. 

Nineteenth  Week. 
Reviews  of  United  States  as  a  Whole. 
Location.    Central  part  of  North  America;  south  of  Can- 
ada ;  north  of  Mexico. 

Latitude.    25°  to  48°  North  Latitude. 

Longitude.    65°  to  125°  West  Longitude. 

Surface.  Rocky  Mountain  Highlands,  Great  Central  Plain, 
Appalachian  Highlands. 

Climate.    Temperate. 

Rivers.    Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Red,  Arkansas. 

Means  of  travel.  The  rapid  growth  of  trade  among  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  our  country  has  been  made  possible  by  our 
vast  system  of  public  highways  and  railroads,  which  traverse 
the  land  like  a  network,  reaching  every  city,  town  and  village, 
and  to  nearly  every  dwelling  in  the  United  States.  Rivers, 
lakes  and  canals  provide  a  cheaper  but  slower  method  of  inland 
transportation  than  the  railroad,  while  swift  steamships  and 
slower  sailing  vessels  carry  goods  from  port  to  port  in  our  own 
land  and  from  our  home  ports  to  those  of  foreign  countries. 

Railroads.  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  Southern 
Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania. 

The  railroad  is  an  important  means  of  inland  transporta- 
tion. The  first  locomotive  was  invented  by  George  Stephenson 
in  1827.  In  1830  there  were  only  23  miles  of  railway  in  the 
United  States ;  now  there  are  over  218,000  miles.  Steel  rails 
make  it  possible  to  build  locomotives  of  great  weight. 

The  most  recent  form  of  railroad-building  is  the  trollev  or 
electric  road.  This  is  a  most  useful  form  of  transportation  in 
the  city.    It  has  helped  to  double  the  size  of  our  cities. 
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Tiventieth  Week. 

Communication.    Telegraph,  telephone,  wireless  telegraph. 

In  communication  speedy  methods  are  necessary. 

The  first  telegraph  line  was  built  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse  in  1844, 
and  die  first  cable  was  laid  beneath  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  1858. 

Water  Routes.  Water  transportation  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  rivers,  lakes  and  canals. 

Canals.    Chicago  Canal,  Erie  Canal,  St.  Mary's,  Welland. 

Steamship  Routes.  Mallory,  Clyde,  Old  Dominion,  South- 
em  Pacific,  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company, 
Anchor  Line,  Cunard,  White  Star,  Red  Star,  North-Cerman 
Lloyd,  Hamburg-American,  Great  Northern. 

Commerce.    Trade  with  other  countries  is  called  commerce. 
Goods  sent  out  are  called  exports ;  goods  brought  into  a  coun- 
try to  sell  are  called  imports. 
Exports. 

Breadstuffs — wheat,  corn,  flour. 

Cotton — raw  and  manufactured. 

Provisions — meat,  dairy  products. 

Iron,  steel  and  the  manufacture  of  mineral  oils  are  also 
among  the  exports. 

Imports.  Coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  silk,  drugs,  chemicals, 
hides,  skins,  fruits,  nuts,  rubber,  tin,  jewelry,  gems. 

Map  drawing.  Draw  a  map  of  the  United  States  locating 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  Red,  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  the 
Arkansas  Rivers.  Locate  the  ten  largest  cities ;  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Cleveland, 
San  Francisco,  Cincinnati. 

TERM  TEST  IN  ARITHMETIC— 5B 

1.  Write  in  figures  a  eight  hundred  four  and  ninety-four 
thousandths. 

2.  Four  and  one  thousand  nine  ten-thousandths. 

3.  Two  hundred  twenty-four  thousandths. 

4.  From  6.162  take  .00032. 

5.  Find  the  value  of  8,000  X  .0755. 

6.  A  ship  sails  18.54  miles  in  an  hour,  how  far  will  she  sail 
in  15.5  hours? 

7.  Find  the  area  of  a  right  angle  triangle  whose  base  is 
13.08  feet  and  altitude  12.62  feet. 

8.  Reduce  to  the  simplest  form : 

22/9  X^ 


11/12  of  9/22 

9.  How  much  was  lost  by  selling  a  lot  costing  $450  for  40 
per  cent,  of  its  cost? 

10.  If  .60  of  a  ton  of  coal  cost  $3,  how  many  tons  can  be 
bought  for  $141^? 

11.  What  will  it  cost  to  plaster  a  ceiling  54  feet  long  and 
36  feet  wide  at  $0.87>1  a  square  yard  ? 

12.  At  $.027  per  mile  the  fare  to  Chicago  is  $26.  How 
many  miles  is  the  distance? 

13.  How  many  pupils  can  stand  at  a  blackboard  llj-.?  feet 
long  if  each  pupil  requires  28.5  inches? 

14.  There  are  now  employed  in  the  cotton  goods  industry 
in  the  United  States  about  300,000  men.  Of  these  165,000 
work  in  North  Atlantic  States.  What  decimal  part  of  these 
are  employed  in  North  Atlantic  States? 

15.  ^  of  a  piece  of  cloth  costs  $0.24%.  At  that  rate  what 
does  the  whole  piece  cost? 


16.  A  man  earns  $2,400  a  year.     He  spend  12>4  per  cent 
of  it.     How  much  does  he  spend  ? 

17.  34.27  -f-  8.5  =  ? 

18.  From  a  piece  of  muslin  containing  136  yards,  17  yards 
were  cut  off.    What  decimal  part  was  cut  off? 

19.  What  will  4,800  cigars  cost  at  $35  per  M. 

20.  Change  to  decimals  and  add: 

^,  Yi,  ye,  Va,  Yz,  Ys- 

21.  I  bought  50  quires  of  paper  @  $1  a  quire  and  sold  it 
@  $0.05  a  sheet.    How  much  was  gained  ? 

22.  What  number  increased  by  666  of  itself  equals  .80? 

23.  What  number  increased  by  3/10  of  itself  =  520? 

24.  What  number  decreased  by  3/10  of  itself  =  280? 

25.  How  much  is  2/10  of  400? 

26.  120  is  what  part  of  400? 

27.  If  3/10  of  a  number  is  120,  what  the  No.? 

To  Teacher :  Repeat  several  series  same  as  above,  expressed 
in  decimal  fractions,  mostly  two  places  to  prepare  for  percent- 
age; occasionally  give  decimals  of  1  or  3  places  for  decimal 
drill. 

ORAL   ARITHMETIC— SB 

1.  Write  3^  as  a  decimal. 

2.  What  is  the  age  of  a  man  who  is  4  score  and  5  years  old  ? 

3.  Find  the  number  of  sheets  of  paper  in  3  quires. 

4.  How   many   feet   of  moulding   will   be   required   to   go 
around  a  room  11  feet  wide  and  12  feet  long? 

5.  A  boy  lost  $0.30,  which  was  .25  of  what  he  had.     How 
much  had  he  ? 

6.  In  a  class  of  48  boys,  .87^4  were  promoted.     How  many 
were  left  back  ? 

7.  From  9  take  .75. 

8.  ^3  of  24  is  how  many  hundredths  of  64? 

9.  A  man  had  $54.    He  spent  83>^%  of  it.    How  much  did 
he  spend  ? 

10.  Find  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  whose  base  is  S  feet 
and  altitude  5^^  feet. 

11.  If  .75  of  an  acre  is  worth  $30,  what  is  the  value  of  an 
acre? 

12.  .87^  of  a  barrel  of  sugar  costs  $8->4,  cost  of  a  barrel? 

13.  A  pigeon  flies  .6  as  fast  as  a  hawk.     If  the  pigeon  can 
travel  30  miles  an  hour,  how  fast  can  the  hawk  travel  ? 

14.  What  is  the  cost  of  2  gross  of  pencils  @  $0.12'/.  per 
dozen  ? 

15.  Find  the  cost  of  1  great  gross  of  post  cards  at  $0.00j/^ 
each. 

16.  Bought  pens  @  $0.40  a  gross.     Sold  them  at  $0.00)4 
each.    Gain? 

17.  Cost  of  2  reams,  10  quires  paper  @  $0.48  per  ream? 

18.  How  man)'  gallons  of  lemonade  will  be  needed  to  give 
32  people  j/z  pint  each  ? 

19.  A  child  should  sleep  9  hours  out  of  every  24.     What 
decimal  part  of  the  day  should  the  child  sleep? 

20.  A  man  had  120  sheep.     He  sold  100  of  them.     What 
decimal  part  did  he  sell  ? 

21.  If  1.2  inches  of  candle  burns  in  one  hour,  in  how  many 
hours  will  4.8  inches  burn? 

22.  Divide  the  sum  of  .18  and  .24  by  their  difference. 

23.  A  rug  is  2  yards  long  and  IJ/  feet  wide.     How  many 
square  feet  does  it  contain  ? 

(Continued  on  page  194.) 
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GEOGRAPHY— 6A 

4.*  Products  and  Pursuits. — Mining. — Diamonds  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Gold,  copper,  quicksilver,  iron  and  coal, 
but  not  mined  to  a  great  extent.  Herding,  ranching;  sheep 
and  cattle  raised  in  great  numbers. 

Agriculture. — Fruit,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  cassava,  whose 
root  yields  farina  and  tapioca. 

Collection  and  preparation  of  rubber  in  Amazon  Valley. 

Trees. — Rubber,  palm,  cinchona,  Brazil  nut,  cocoanut,  rose- 
wood, dyewoods,  gums  and  medicinal  plants. 

Brazil  has  a  larger  and  greater  variety  of  plants  than  any 
country  in  the  world. 

Coffee- growing. — Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos,  chief  ports 
of  world. 

Animals. — Puma,  jaguar,  wild  dogs,  pecaries,  wild  hogs, 
deer,  tapir,  sloth,  ant-eater,  armadillo,  boa-constrictor,  mon- 
keys, tropical  birds,  beautiful  insects. 

Principal  City. — Rio  de  Janeiro. 

6.  Government  and  people. — A  republic  like  ours.  Portu- 
guese generally  spoken  by  whites,  negroes  and  half-breeds. 
Many  savage  Indians  in  selvas.  Many  settlers  from  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  United  States,  also  Italians. 

7.  E.vports  and  Imports. — Chief  export — coffee,  rubber 
next,  forest  products  and  hides. 

Imports. — Manufactures  from  England,  United  States  and 
France,  wheat  and  fiour  and  beef  from  Argentina.  Coal,  kero- 
sene, machinery,  foodstuffs,  cotton  manufactures  from  United 
States. 

8.  Transportation. — Scarcity  of  harbors.  There  are  steam- 
ship lines  between  New  York  and  Brazil.  Amazon  is  principal 
waterway  to  interior.    Railroads  confined  to  coast. 

Fifth  Month. 
Chile. 

1.  Location  and  sice. — North  and  south  along  narrow 
western  slope  of  Andes.  Third  in  importance  but  seventh  in 
size. 

2.  Surface. — A  coastal  range  of  hills  and  low  mountains, 
and  a  plain  between  these  and  the  mighty  Andes. 

Rivers  few  and  short.     Water  used  in  irrigation. 

3.  Climate. — Northern  part  rainless.  South  and  central, 
plenty  of  moisture.  Central  valley  delightful,  never  hot  and 
very  healthful. 

4.  Industries  and  products. — On  desert  of  Atacama  is  found 
nitrate  of  soda,  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  used  in  making  nitric 
acid,  gunpowder  and  iodine.  Copper,  gold,  silver  and  coal 
mined. 

Agriculture. — Central  plain,  wheat,  grapes,  apples,  melons, 
fruits.  Lumbering — in  south.  Fishing — in  valleys.  Ranch- 
ing— sheep.  Manufacturing — refining  of  nitrate,  shoes, 
saddles,  wagons. 

5.  Principal  City. — Valparaiso,  chief  port. 

6.  Government. — Republic.  Many  immigrants,  principally 
from  England,  Germany  and  France. 

7.  Exports  and  Imports. — Nitrate  of  soda,  wheat. 
Imports. — Textiles,   foodstuffs,  manufactures   of   iron   and 

steel,  lumber  and  kerosene  from  United   States.     Cattle  and 
mules  from  Argentina. 


*  {Continuation  of  fourth  month's  zt'ork.) 


Second  Week. 
Peru. 

1.  Location  and  size. — Western  part.  About  14  times  as 
large  as  New  York  State. 

2.  Surface. — Three  sections — narrow  coast  plains  west  of 
Andes,  high  plateau  and  eastern  slope  of  Andes  to  central  plain. 

3.  Climate. — Abundant  rains.  Heat  of  western  slope  tem- 
pered by  sea  breezes  and  land  breezes. 

4.  Industries  and  products. — Farming  only  where  rivers 
are  used  for  irrigation.  Oranges,  peaches,  grapes,  cherries, 
dates,  figs.  Cotton,  coffee,  sugar-cane  and  corn,  wheat,  po- 
tatoes, barley,  rubber,  cocoa,  tobacco. 

Ranching. — Cattle  and  sheep,  alpaca,  llama,  vicuna. 
Mining. — Noted  for  silver  and  gold.     Copper,  lead,  zinc, 
mercury,  coal,  petroleum,  salt,  borax,  sulphur. 

5.  Principal  City. — Lima. 

6.  Government. — Republic.  About  half  the  people  are  de- 
scended from  the  Incas  Indians.  The  rest  Spanish  origin  or 
immigrants  from  Europe  and  United  States. 

7.  E.vports  and  Imports. — Exports — sugar,  coffee,  drugs, 
rubber,  skins  and  mineral  ores. 

Imports. — Manufactured  goods  and  food  products. 

8.  Railroads. — Between  Lima  and  Callao,  and  a  number  of 
shorter  roads. 

Third  Week. 

Venezuela  and  Colombl\. 

Fourth  Week. 

General  Review. 

QUESTIONS    IN    GEOGRAPHY— 6A 

1.  Locate  on  map  South  America,  with  reference  to  loca- 
tion in  hemispheres,  to  heat  belts,  and  to  oceans. 

2.  Name  and  locate  on  map  2  islands  of  South  America. 
Name  and  locate  on  map  2  capes  of  South  America.  Name 
and  locate  on  map  1  strait  of  South  America. 

3.  Name  and  locate  on  map  5  important  gulfs,  bays  or  seas 
of  South  America. 

4.  Locate  on  pupils'  progressive  map  the  highlands  of  South 
America.  Locate  on  pupils'  progressive  map  the  lowlands  of 
South  America. 

5.  What  form  of  vegetation  do  we  find  in  the  lowlands? 
Where? 

6.  Locate  each  country  of  South  America  and  the  capitals. 

7.  Name  and  locate  on  map  5  seaports.  Write  an  export 
of  each  on  map. 

8.  Compare  North  and  South  America.  Give  3  likenesses 
and  2  differences. 

9.  Through  what  waters  would  a  boat  sail  going  from 
New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  ?  What  would  it  carry  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  with  what  it  be  laden  on  its  return  ? 

10.  Where  are  the  following  found  in  South  America: 
Rubber,  wheat,  wool,  coffee,  cocoa,  dye  woods,  guano,  meat, 
silver,  diamonds? 

11.  Name  the  longest  river  system  of  South  America  and 
tell  through  what  country  it  flows  and  in  what  direction. 

12.  \\'hat  form  of  government  has  Argentina?  Explain  its 
organization. 

13.  What  kind  of  climate  has  Chili  in  the  north?  In  the 
south  ?    Explain  the  difference. 
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14.  Locate  Peru.  \Miat  is  its  capital?  What  do  you  know- 
about  its  climate  and  surface?     What  is  its  principal  export? 

15.  Why  is  Panama  an  important  city?  Locate  it.  What 
articles  does  it  export? 

16.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  South  America. 

17.  Which  is  the  largest  country  in  South  America? 

18.  Which  is  the  smallest  country  in  South  America? 

19.  Which  has  no  sea  coast? 

20.  Kame  the  countries  crossed  by  the  Andes. 

21.  Which  countries  border  the  Caribbean  Sea? 

22.  Compare  each  country  with  New  York  State  as  to  size. 
2Z.  Name  some  of  the  large  rivers  of  Brazil. 

24.  What  is  the  character  of  its  sea  coast? 

25.  What  parts  of  the  country  are  mountainous? 

26.  What  three  countries  touch  \'enezuela? 

27.  Name  its  chief  river  and  lake. 

28.  Imagine  you  are  a  boy  living  in  one  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics.  Write  a  paragraph  telling  of  some  of  the  sights 
in  that  republic  and  some  of  your  doings. 

29.  What  countries  border  Brazil?  What  kinds  of  people 
inhabit  this  country  ? 

30.  Tell  something  about  its  government. 

31.  Name  5  products  found  in  Chili.  Of  what  use  is  nitrate 
of  soda?    Where  is  it  found? 

7>2.  What  kind  of  government  has  Chili?  What  kinds  of 
people  do  we  find  in  Chili  ? 

ii.  Tell  something  about  the  Indian  tribes  in  Chili. 

34.  Locate  Colombia. 

35.  What  is  its  capital? 

36.  Name  3  mineral  and  2  vegetable  products  of  Colombia. 

37.  Name  3  valuable  resources  of  Colombia. 

38.  Why  are  they  not  worked  ? 

39.  How  could  an  American  of  strong  character  help  these 
people  ? 

40.  Of  what  use  is  Peruvian  bark  ? 

41.  Name  5  exports  of  Peru. 

42.  Name  the  3  parts  into  which  the  surface  of  Venezuela 
is  divided. 

43.  For  what  is  each  part  noted? 

44.  What  kind  of  climate  have  we  in  Venezuela?    Explain. 

45.  Name  5  exports  of  Venezuela. 

46.  Name  3  important  cities  of  \'enezuela  and  tell  for  what 
they  are  noted. 

47.  Draw  a  product  map  of  South  America.  Al.so  insert 
countries  of  South  America  and  important  seaports. 

48.  Open  your  geographies  and  give  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  Halifax,  Cape  Race,  Newfoundland,  New  York  City. 
Havana,  Panama,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Valparaiso.  Cape  Horn, 
Lima,  San  Francisco,  Quebec,  New  Orleans,  Montreal. 

49.  The  Titanic  foundered  at  sea  in  longitude  50°  W., 
latitude  41°,  46'  N. ;  mark  this  place  (a)  on  globe,  (b)  on  map. 

50.  What  are  the  great  sea  lanes  ocean  vessels  follow  in 
going  from  New  York  to  Europe  ? 

51.  Locate  them. 

52.  What  are  the  selvas,  pampas  and  llanos  ? 

53.  What  causes  icebergs?  Describe  their  appearance. 
What  part  of  their  mass  is  under  the  water?  If  a  liner  is  trav- 
eling 21  knots,  how  many  miles  an  hour  is  this? 

54.  W'hat  wireless  stations  are  on  coast  of  Canada?  of 
United  States  ? 

55.  W'hat  is  a  binocular? 


56.  What  line  of  steamships  would  you  take  to  go  from 
New  York  to  Halifax?    Fare?    What  railroad? 

^7.  What  cable  connects  Canada  with  Ireland?  What  tele- 
graph lines  connect  Canada  with  New  York  City .'' 

58.  Draw  a  map  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  West  Europe, 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Locate  Cape  Race,  Halifax, 
Nantucket,  Cape  Cod,  Sea  Gate,  Fishguard,  Queenstown. 

59.  Locate  Central  America. 

60.  Give  its  boundaries. 

61.  Name  the  republics  of  Central  America. 

62.  What  is  their  form  of  government? 

63.  Name  5  exports  of  these  States. 

64.  What  important  islands  are  there  in  the  Caribbean  Sea? 

65.  Name  an  important  city.    Locate  it. 

66.  Give  its  chief  export. 

67.  Locate  Mexico. 

68.  Give  its  boundaries. 

69.  Give  5  important  products  of  Mexico. 

70.  What  is  the  capital  city? 

71.  Locate  it. 

72.  Trace  the  rise  of  republican  form  of  government  in 
Mexico. 

7Z.  What  is  going  on  in  Mexico  now? 
74.  Locate  Canada. 
7'h.  Give  its  boundaries. 

76.  Name  5  rivers  which  drain  the  valleys  of  Canada.  Lo- 
cate them. 

77 .  Give  5  exports  of  Canada. 

78.  What  is  the  capital. 

79.  What  kind  of  government  has  Canada  ? 

80.  What  is  meant  by  reciprocity?  Have  we  such  a  treaty 
with  Canada? 

Note  to  Teacher :  Form  your  class  into  a  debating  society. 
Topics :  Tolls  on  Panama  Canal ;  Reciprocity  with  Canada ; 
Intervention  in  Mexico. 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC— 6A 

1.  Mother  sent  me  to  Cohan's  to  get  1  quart  of  molasses 
at  20  cents  a  quart,  2  pounds  of  sugar  at  6  cents  a  pound  and 

1  pound  of  rice  at  $.08  a  pound.     She  gave  me  a  dollar  bill. 
How  much  change? 

2.  Find  cost  of  2  gallons  of  vinegar  at  12  cents  per  quart? 

3.  My  sister  sent  me  to  Batterman's  to  buy  3^  yards  of 
silk  at  $0.72  per  yard.  How  much  money  should  she  have 
given  me? 

4.  A  baker  in  our  block  had  -34  of  a  barrel  of  flour  and 
bought  -^4  of  a  barrel  more.     How  much  then  ? 

5.  How  far  will  your  walking-club  travel  in  30  days  if 
you  travel  3  miles  every  2  days? 

6.  What  fractional  part  of  an  hour  is  12  minutes? 

7.  At  40  cents  a  pound,  how  much  will  4  ounces  of  tea 
cost? 

8.  You  are  in  school  5  hours.    What  part  of  day  ? 

9.  When  apples  are  worth  20  cents  a  peck,  how  nuich  a 
bushel  ? 

10.  If  it  takes  6  buttons  for  one  shirt,  how  many  shirts  will 

2  gross  of  buttons  trim? 

11.  Mr.  Rosenthal  started  to  make  a  suit  on  Monday,  doing 
Yi  of  it.  On  Tuesday  he  did  '  t  of  it.  How  much  left  to  do 
on  Wednesday. 

12.  How  much  shall  I  have  to  pay  for  J^  gross  of  pencils 
at  15  cents  a  dozen? 

(Cotttinucd  on  page  194.) 
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QUESTIONS   IN   ARITHMETIC— 6B 

1.  There  are  2,480  chickens  on  a  farm.     ITYiJo  are  sold. 
How  many  remain? 

2.  Change  5  bushels  3  pecks  to  lower  denominations. 
.3.  Change  401  gills  to  higher  denominations. 

4.  If  83^%  of  a  number  is  350,  what  is  the  number? 

5.  Change  87^%  of  56  bushels  to  pints. 

6.  What  per  cent,  of  $8,400  is  $2,800? 

7.  What  per  cent,  of  2  days  is  3  hours? 

8.  If  a  quart  of  milk  will  serve  4  people,  how  many  gallons 
are  needed  for  200  people? 

9.  A  horse  cost  $275.  The  owner  tries  to  sell  him  at  20% 
above  his  value.    What  price  does  he  try  to  get? 

10.  %%  of  a  number  is  60.     What  is  the  number? 

11.  Find  the  interest  on  $280.16  for  2  years  8  months  at  4%. 

12.  Milk  bought  at  20  cents  a  gallon  is  sold  at  6  cents  a 
quart.    What  is  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

13.  A  hat  marked  $12  is  sold  at  16/^%  less  than  the  marked 
price.  The  dealer  still  makes  25%  profit.  What  was  the  cost 
of  the  hat  to  the  dealer? 

14.  From  16^%  of  $87.60  take  14  2/7%  of  $29.40. 

15.  87>4%  of  240  is  what  per  cent,  of  16%%  of  540? 

16.  Make  out  a  bill  for  the  following:  Mrs.  L.  J.  Brown 
bought  of  John  Jackson  (grocer)  2  pecks  of  potatoes  at  30 
cents  a  peck,  3J4  pounds  of  sugar  at  8  cents  a  pound,  2  pounds 
of  butter  at  45  cents  a  pound,  1  dozen  of  lemons  at  2  cents 
a  piece. 

17.  Make  out  the  check  Mrs.  Brown  paid  Mr.  Jackson. 

18.  Make  out  the  receipt  Mr.  Jackson  gave  Mrs.  Brown. 

19.  A  man  bought  a  house  for  $6,500.  Later  he  sold  it, 
gaining  $500.    What  was  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

20.  A  farmer  raised  480  bushels  of  grain.  He  sold  128 
bushels.    What  per  cent,  remained? 

21.  A  house  was  sold  at  $6,000,  which  was  a  loss  of  16%%. 
What  was  the  cost? 

22.  If  one  quart  of  apples  costs  12  cents,  how  manv  bushels 
can  be  bought  for  $42.20? 

2Z.  An  importer  bought  lace  at  $2.00  a  yard.  He  sold  it 
to  the  retailer  at  $2.50  a  yard.  The  retailer  sold  it  to  the 
wearer  at  $3.00  a  yard.  What  was  the  gain  per  cent,  of  the 
importer?    What  per  cent,  of  gain  did  the  retailer  get? 

24.  A  broker  charges  5%  commission.  What  were  his 
sales  if  his  commission  was  $150? 

25.  A  broker  receives  $24  for  selling  $1,200  wortli  of  flour. 
What  is  the  rate  of  his  commission? 

26.  A  man  sold  through  an  agent  200  bushels  of  potatoes 
at  50  cents  a  bushel.  His  agent  receives  2%  commission. 
What  were  the  net  receipts  of  the  sale  to  the  man? 

QUESTIONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY— 6B 

1.  Mention  three  uses  of  rivers. 

2.  What  part  of  the  river  is  the  widest  part  ?  How  is  this 
shown  on  the  map? 

3.  What  detei-mines  the  course  of  a  river?  Tell  in  what 
direction  most  of  the  rivers  of  Europe  flow.    Why  is  this? 

4.  What  four  rivers  have  their  source  in  the  Alps  ?  Through 
what  countries  do  they  flow  ? 

5.  What  is  the  longest  river  in  Europe?  In  North  America? 
Compare  the  two. 


6.  What  is  the  Rhine  of  America  ?    Why  so  called  ? 

7.  Describe  a  journey  down  the  Rhine. 

8.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Danube. 

9.  Compare  the  size  of  Russia,  Germany  and  France  with 
New  York  State. 

10.  Tell  about  the  linen  industry  of  Ireland  and  Russia  and 
the  silk  industry  of  France. 

11.  Why  is  England  a  manufacturing  country  ?  What  coun- 
try in  America  surpasses  it  in  manufacture  and  why? 

12.  What  effect  has  the  insular  position  of  Great  Britain 
had  on  its  development? 

13.  Tell  about  the  individuality  of  each  country  in  Europe. 

14.  Why  are  the  summers  in  southern  Europe  so  hot? 
Why  is  climate  of  eastern  Europe  dry  ?  How  do  the  westerlies 
affect  climate  of  western  Europe? 

15.  Describe  the  Gulf  Stream  and  tell  what  effect  it  has 
on  climate  of  Europe.  Tell  about  fogs  of  London  and  green- 
ness of  grass  in  "The  Emerald  Isle." 

16.  What  mountains  are  between  Spain  and  France ;  Italy 
and  Switzerland  ;  Europe  and  Asia  ? 

17.  What  are  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe?  Give  cap- 
ital of  each. 

18.  What  is  the  most  mountainous  country  in  Europe? 
Locate. 

19.  Through  what  waters  would  you  pass  in  going  from 
Liverpool  to  Rome? 

20.  Describe  Italy. 

21.  Why  is  Venice  called  the  "Bride  of  the  Sea." 

22.  Mention  the  causes  for  the  low  condition  of  Russian 
peasants. 

23.  Why  is  the  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  so  limited  ? 

24.  Write  an  account  of  an  imaginary  trip  to  Paris.  What 
public  buildings  would  you  visit? 

25.  What  advantages  does  Germany  derive  from  its  central 
position  ? 

QUESTIONS  IN  HISTORY— 6B 

1.  How  was  the  Northwest  Territory  governed? 

2.  Tell  about  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

3.  What  did  the  Louisiana  Purchase  do  for  the  United 
States  ? 

4.  Why  was  Monroe's  administration  called  "The  Era  of 
Good  Feeling"? 

5.  In  what  way  did  the  purchase  of  Florida  aid  the  United 
States  ? 

6.  What  brought  about  the  Missouri  Compromise? 

7.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  Missouri  Compromise? 

8.  What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

9.  Why  did  Monroe  state  this  doctrine  in  his  message  to 
Congress  ? 

10.  How  did  the  Erie  Canal  help  the  growth  of  New  York 
State? 

11.  Tell  about  the  first  railroad  locomotive. 

12.  What  was  the  Spoils  System? 

13.  Why  did  South  Carolina  refuse  to  pay  the  tariff  of 
1832? 

14.  What  was  done  by  Jackson  to  prevent  South  Carolina 
from  seceding  from  the  Union? 

15.  What  system  did  Van  Buren  propose  for  taking  care 
of  the  money  of  the  United  States? 

16.  What  was  settled  by  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treatv  ? 
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17.  What  did  the  North  and   the   South  think  about  the 
annexation  of  Texas? 

18.  Tell  about  the  difference  in  feeling  on  the  subject  ot 
slaver}-  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War. 

19.  What  did  the  Oregon  Treaty  settle  and  how  ? 
20.'  Give  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Mexican  War. 

21.  How  did  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  aftect  its 
growth  ? 

22.  Tell  some  of  the  things  contained  in  the  Compromise 
of  1850? 

23.  What  is  meant  by  a  fugitive  slave  law? 

24.  How  did  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  affect  the  Missouri 
Compromise  ? 

25.  Why  was  Kansas  called  "Bleeding  Kansas"? 

26.  Tell  about  the  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

27.  What  is  meant  by  secession?    Why  did  South  Carolina 
and  six  other  states  secede  after  the  election  of  Lincoln  ? 

28.  Give  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War? 

29.  Tell  about  two  of  the  advantages  and  two  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  South  in  the  war. 

30.  What  were  two  of  the  Northern  advantages  and  two  of 
the  disadvantages? 

31.  What  lesson  did  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  teach  the  North? 

32.  What  effect  did  the  battle  between  the  Monitor  and 
the  Merrimac  have  on  all  battleships  that  were  built  afterward  ? 

33.  What  was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation? 
24.  What  slaves  were  freed  by  the  proclamation? 

35.  What  were  the  results  of  the  Civil  War? 

36.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  North  and  South  at  the 
end  of  the  war? 

38.  What  did  the  Southern  states  have  to  do  to  return  to 
the  Union  ? 

39.  What  did  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  do? 

40.  Why  was  Johnson  impeached? 

41.  Tell  about  the  purchase  of  Alaska. 

42.  How  did  the  invention  of  the  telephone  help  the  people  ? 

44.  How  did  we  obtain  the  Statute  of  Liberty? 

45.  Tell  about  the  panic  in  1893. 

46.  How  was  the  Venezuela  Dispute  settled? 

47.  How  was  arbitration  again  used  in  the  Bering  Sea  Con- 
troversy ? 

48.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  Spanish-American  War? 

49.  What  were  the  results  of  the  war? 

51.  Tell  about  the  growth  of  New  York  City   (buildings, 
improvements,  historical  places  of  interest). 

52.  Tell  about  the  assassination  of  President  McKinley. 

53.  What  was  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  ? 

54.  Tell  about  the  discover}'  of  the  North  Pole  ? 

55.  What  effect  will  the  Panama  Canal  have  upon  trade 
routes  and  commerce? 

56.  Tell  about  the  progress  in  machinery,  modes  of  travel 
(air  ships,  etc.). 

57.  Give  an  account  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  the 
United  States  since  1789. 


COMPOSITION— 6B 

Re.\ding  to  Pupils. 

Harvey's  knuckles  were  raw  and  bleeding  where  they  had 
been  banged  against  the  gunwale.  His  face  was  purple-blue 
between  excitement  and  exertion.  He  dripped  with  sweat,  and 
was  half  blinded  from  staring  at  the  circling,  sunlit  ripples 
about  the  swiftly  moving  line. 

The  boys  were  tired  long  ere  the  halibut  which  took  charge 
of  them  and  the  dory  for  the  next  twenty  minutes.  But  the 
big  fiat  fish  was  gaffed  and  hauled  in  at  last. 

The  Struggle  of  the  Halibut. 

Model. 

Harvey  and  his  men  caught  a  halibut.  They  had  great 
difficulty  in  pulling  up  the  fish.    The  fish  struggled  very  hard. 

Harvey's  knuckles  were  banged  against  the  gunwhale.  They 
were  raw  and  bleeding.  His  face  was  purple-blue.  He 
dripped  with  sweat  from  pulling  at  the  line.  The  men  were 
tired,  too. 

The  struggle  between  the  men  and  the  fish  lasted  about 
twenty  minutes.  At  last  the  fish  was  pulled  in  by  a  pole  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  sharp,  iron  hook. 

(The  last  sentence  of  the  model  may  be:  At  last  the  fish 
was  gaffed  and  pulled  in.) 

Drill  on  irregular  verbs — caught,  had,  were.  Make  outline 
based  on  model,  "The  Struggle  of  the  Halibut." 

A  halibut  caught — Harvey  ;  Difficulty,  Struggled. 

The  struggle — Banged,  Gunwale.  Bleeding,  Purple-blue. 
Dripped,  Men. 

Fished  pulled  in — Twenty  minutes.     Pulled  in,  pole,  hook. 

Reading  to  Pupils. 
Description  of  a  Mean  Boy. 
Once  more  the  door  banged,  and  a  slight,  slim-built  boy 
perhaps  fifteen  year  old,  leaned  in  over  the  high  footway.  His 
partly  yellow  complexion  did  not  show  well  on  a  person  of  his 
years,  and  his  look  was  a  mixture  of  irresolution,  bravado,  and 
very  cheap  smartness. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  cherry-colored  blazer,  knickerbockers, 
red  stockings,  and  bicycle  shoes,  with  a  red  flannel  cap  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  After  whistling  between  his  teeth,  as  he 
eyed  the  company,  he  said  in  a  loud,  high  voice : 

"Say,  it's  thick  outside.  You  can  hear  the  fish-boats 
squawking  all  around  us.  Say.  wouldn't  it  be  great  if  we  ran 
down  one.'' 

Model  based  on  "Description  of  a  Mean  Boy." 
A   slight,   slim-built   boy   entered.      He   was   about   fifteen 
years  old.     He  looked  sickly. 

He  eyed  the  company  and  wliistlcd  between  his  teeth.  Then 
he  said  in  a  loud,  high  voice,  "Say,  it's  thick  outside.  You  can 
hear  the  fish-boats  squawking  all  around  us.  Say,  wouldn't  it 
be  great  if  we  ran  down  one?" 

Outline  based  on  the  model,  "Description  of  a  Mean  Boy." 
The  boy — Slight,  fifteen,  half-smoked  cigarette,  sickly. 
His   desire — Eyed,   whistled,   loud,   thick,   squawking,    ran 
down. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils. 
The  Burning  of  IVashington. 
Admiral    Cockburn    mounted    the    speaker's    chair    in    the 
(Continued  on  page  196.) 
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SYNONYMS— 7A 

1.  Assist — To  give  support  to. 
Help— To  aid. 

To  assist  is  less  important  than  to  help.  A  man  calls  for 
help  in  danger;  he  is  helped  out  of  difficulties,  or  helps  to  carry 
a  burden. 

One  pupil  may  assist  another  in  his  studies. 

2.  Attempt — To  make  trial  or  experiment  of. 
Try — To  endeavor. 

Soldiers  attempt  to  capture  a  fort;  they  try  different  ways 
of  crossing  a  river. 

To  attempt  always  implies  trying  with  an  intention  to  suc- 
ceed. 

3.  Big — Bulky,  huge. 
Great — Large,  chief. 

We  speak  of  big  trees,  big  animals,  big  balloons,  etc. ;  but 
we  say  a  great  mountin;  his  strength  is  great. 

A  man  is  big  physically,  but  he  is  great  mentally. 

4.  Fetch — To  go  and  bring. 
Bring — To  convey  or  carry. 

We  tell  a  person  to  bring  us  something  near  him. 

He  must  fetch  something  not  close  to  him. 

To  fetch  is  to  go  for  a  thing  and  to  return  with  it. 

5.  Cry — Loud  utterance. 
IVeep — To  shed  tears. 

An  outward  indication  of  pain  is  expressed  by  both  cr\ 
and  ii.'eep. 

Cry  is  an  audible  expression  and  may  or  may  not  be  ac- 
companied by  tears. 

Weep  indicates  the  shedding  of  tears. 

Children  and  weak  persons  generally  cry. 

The  wisest  and  strongest  of  men  will  not  disdain  to  'I'eep 
at  others'  sorrows. 

6.  Clear — Plain. 
Distinct — Definite. 

A  view  may  be  so  clear  that  we  may  see  a  group  of  men  at 
a  distance ;  it  may  become  clearer  and  we  get  a  distinct  view 
of  each  one  in  the  group. 

A  want  of  light  prevents  us  from  seeing  clearly. 

Distance  prevents  us  from  seeing  clearly. 

7.  Copy — To  write  like  another. 
Imitate — To  follow  as  a  pattern. 

The  writing  book  is  called  a  copy-hook  because  we  copy 
or  repeat  as  exactly  as  we  can  what  is  set  for  us  to  write. 

We  imitate  a  man's  handwriting;  we  copy  a  man's  dress; 
we  imitate  his  conduct. 

8.  Defend—To  guard   from  injury. 
Protect — To  shield  from  danger. 

To  defend  a  man  is  more  active  than  to  protect.  The  very 
presence  of  a  policeman  might  protect  a  person  from  assault. 
If  the  person  is  attacked,  the  policeman  would  be  called  upon 
to  defend  him. 

9.  Divide — To  part. 
Separate — To  disunite. 

A  city  is  diz-ided  into  wards.  The  army  was  divided  into 
three  columns.  One  column  was  separated  from  the  others  by 
an  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Whatever  is  joined  or  united  can  be  separated.  A  sum  of 
money  can  be  divided  among  several  people. 

10.  Forgive— To  excuse. 
Pardon — Remission  of  a  penalty. 


Forgiveness  is  more  a  personal  and  pardon  is  more  an  offi- 
cial act.  W^e  forgive  one  who  offends  or  injures  us ;  but 
pardons  are  granted  to  offenders  of  the  law  by  officials.  Pardon 
is  much  the  stronger  word. 

11.  Hear — To  perceive  by  the  ear. 
Listen — To  attend  closely,  to  hearken. 

We  hear  sounds  which  are  loud  enough  to  make  the  needed 
impression  whether  we  wish  to  or  not. 

We  listen  to  what  we  wish  to  hear  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing. 

12.  Eat — To  chew  and  swallow. 
Feed — To  take  food. 

Men  eat;  they  do  not  feed,  but  they  must  be  fed. 
Cattle  feed  in  the  pasture.     We  give  men  food  and  horses 
their  feed. 

13.  Discover — To  make  known. 
Invent — To  find  out,  to  contrive. 

Astronomers  when  searching  the  heavens  discover  new 
stars. 

Edison  invented  the  phonograph. 

14.  Patience — Quality  of  being  patient. 
Endurance — Sufferance. 

Patience  applied  to  any  pains  or  trouble  whatever,  great  or 
small. 

Endurance  is  the  act  of  suffering.  We  may  have  endurance 
and  not  have  patience  if  we  have  much  to  endure;  but  if  we 
do  not  endure  with  an  easy  mind,  we  have  not  patience. 

Under — Lower  than,  beneath. 

Beloiv — Beneath. 

Under  denotes  any  situation  of  retirement  or  concealment. 

Below  denotes  a  situation  of  inferiority  or  lowness. 

We  are  covered  or  sheltered  by  that  which  we  stand  under. 

We  excel  and  rise  above  that  which  is  below  us. 

16.  Hinder — To  prevent  the  progress  of. 
Prevent — To  intercept,  to  thwart. 

People  are  hindered  by  drawbacks;  they  are  prevented 
(stopped)  by  things  that  come  in  front  of  them. 

A  man  is  hindered  (held  back  or  delayed)   in  his  work. 
He  is  prevented  from  doing  his  work. 

17.  /«— Within. 

Into — To  the  inside  of. 

We  remain  in  a  house  after  we  have  gone  into  it. 
Into  shows  motion ;  in  shows  place.    The  horse  ran  into  the 
garden,  and  then  around  in  the  garden. 

18.  Soon — In  a  short  time. 
Early — Timely,  not  late. 

Both  of  these  words  are  expressive  of  time. 

Soon  refers  to  some  general  period  in  the  future. 

Early  refers  to  some  particular  period  at  no  great  distance. 

Come  sooti  means  after  the  present  moment. 

Come  early  will  signify  a  visit  or  a  meeting. 

STEMS— 7A 

1.  Decim,  Decew— Relating  to  tens.  Examples:  Decade; 
decimal ;  December  ;  duodecimal ;  deciliter. 

2.  Ann,  Enn — Year.  Examples  :  .Annual ;  biennial ;  annals  ; 
annuity ;  annuitant. 

3.  Cur,  Curs,  Cuor — Running.  Examples  :  Current ;  recur  ; 
excursion  ;  intercourse  ;  incur. 

4.  Port,  Portat — To  carry.  Examples  :  Porter  ;  transport ; 
portable ;  export ;  support. 
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Scrib,  Script — To  write.    Examples  :  Scribble  ;  prescription  ; 
circumscribed  ;  postscript ;  scriptural. 

6.  Migr— To  wander.     Examples:   Emigrate;   immigrate; 
transmigrate ;  migratory. 

7.  Prim,  Prin — First.     Examples  :  Primer  ;  primary  ;  prim- 
rose ;  primitive ;  principal. 

8.  Sol — Alone.     Examples  :  Solo  ;  solitary  ;  desolate  ;  soli- 
tude ;  disconsolate. 

9.  Verb — Principal  word.     Examples  :     Verbal ;  varbatum  ; 
adverb  ;  proverb  ;  verbose. 

10.  Terr,  Ter — Earth.     Examples  :  Terrace  ;  territory  ;  sub- 
terranean ;  Mediterranean ;  terrestrial. 

PREFIXES— 7A 

1.  Ad,  Af,  An — To.    Examples:  Ad-join;  ad-here ;  ad-apt; 
ad-judge;  an-nex ;  af-fix. 

2.  Ante,    Anti — Before.       Examples:    Ante-cedent ;    ante- 
room ;  ante-dated  ;  ante-meridian  ;  anti-cipate. 

3.  Circum — Around.       Examples  :     Circum-walk  ;    circum- 
navigate ;  circum-scribe  ;  circum-ference  ;  circum-spect. 

4.  Con,    Com — Together.      Examples :    Com-mand ;    con- 
vivial; con-join;  com-promise ;  corn-press. 

5.  Contra,     Counter — Against.       Examples  :     Contra-diet ; 
counter-act ;  counter-balance  ;  counter-sign  ;  contra-ry. 

6.  Fore — Before.     Examples  :  Fore-noon  ;  fore-head  ;  fore- 
man ;  fore-tell ;  fore-most. 

7.  1)1,  I  in — In.     Examples  :  In-close  ;  im-migrate  ;  in-vade  ; 
in-trude ;  im-plant. 

8.  Inter,  Intro — Between.     Examples  :   Inter-pose  ;  intro- 
duce ;   inter-live ;   inter-weave  ;  inter-marry. 

9.  Mis — Wrong.    Examples:  Mis-print ;  mis-lead  ;  mis-call ; 
mis-behave ;  mis-rule. 

10.  Out — More.     Examples:   Out-bid;   out-run;   out-look; 
out-do ;  out-wear. 

11.  Over — Above,  too  much.     Examples:  Over-flow;  over- 
work ;  over-sleep  ;  over-top ;  over-due. 

12.  Per — Through.    Examples  :  Per-ceive  ;  per-severe  ;  per- 
fuming ;  per-mission ;  per-ennial. 

SUFFIXES— 7A 

Able,   Iblc — May   be.      Examples:    Allowable;   digest-ible  ; 
honor-able  ;  cur-able  ;  sal-able. 

2.  Dom — State  of  being.    Examples  :  Free-dom  ;  king-dom  ; 
duke-dom  ;  wis-dom  ;  martyr-dom. 

3.  En — Made  of,  to  make.     Examples :  wood-en  ;  fast-en  ; 
c|uick-en  ;  gold-en  ;  cheap-en. 

4.  Est — Most.     Examples  :  High-est ;  near-est ;  strong-est ; 
(|uick-cst;  low-est. 

5.  Ful — Full   of.      Examples:   Joy-ful ;   artful ;   cheer-ful ; 
fanci-ful ;  skill-ful. 

6.  Fy,  Ify — To  make.     Examples:  Puri-fy ;  falsi-fy ;  justi- 
fy ;  magni-fy  ;  signi-fy. 

7.  Hood — State.     Examples:  Man-hood;  boy-hood;  child- 
hood ;  brother-hood ;  priest-hood. 

8.  Ion — Action,   state,  act   of.    Examples :    Elect-ion ;   de- 
sert-ion ;  promot-ion  ;  digest-ion  ;  revis-ion. 

9.  Ish — Like.     Examples  :     Chi!d-ish  ;    redd-ish  ;    Span-ish  ; 
black-ish ;  fever-ish. 

10.  1st — One  who.    Examples:    Copy-ist ;  art-ist ;  vocal-ist ; 
pian-ist ;  drugg-ist. 


11.  L«j^ Without.  Examples:  Blame-less;  aim-less; 
money-less  ;  penni-less  ;  fault-less. 

12.  Ice — To  make.  Examples :  Equal-ize  ;  brutal-ize  ;  fertil- 
ize ;  emphas-ize ;  real-ize. 

13.  Ment — Act  of.  Examples:  Settle-ment;  move-ment; 
inter-ment ;  astonish-ment ;  wonder-ment. 

14.  Ness — State  of  being.  Examples  :  Happi-ness  ;  clear- 
ness ;  bold-ness  ;  prompt-ness  ;  narrow-ness. 

TEST. 

7A,  after  completing  the  work  of  word  study,  the  pupil 
would  be  ready  to  take  a  test  somewhat  after  the  following: 

I.  Give  meaning  of  the  prefix  "mis"  and  name  two  words, 
with  definitions. 

Mis — wrong.  Mis-lead,  to  lead  wrong;  mis-step,  to  step 
wrong. 

II.  Give  meaning  of  the  suffix  "en"  and  two  words  to  illus- 
trate. 

En — made  of ;  to  make.  Gold-en.  made  of  gold ;  fast-en, 
to  make  fast. 

III.  Distinguish  between  fetch  and  bring  and  use  sen- 
tences to  illustrate. 

Fetch  means  to  go  and  bring ;  bring  to  carry  from  one 
place  to  another. 

My  mother  asked  me  to  fetch  the  chair  from  her  room 
upstairs. 

Be  sure  to  bring  paper  and  pencil  with  you  when  you 
change  classes. 

IV.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  stem  "scrib — script"  and 
give  2  words  derived  from  it,  with  the  meaning  of  each. 

Scrib  or  script  means  to  write. 
Circum-scribe,  to  write  about. 
Post-script,  to  write  after. 

V.  Explain  use  of  prefix  and  give  meaning  of  fore-noon. 
Fore  means  before  noon ;  forenoon,  the  time  before  noon, 

or  12  o'clock. 

VI.  Explain  use  of  suffix  and  give  meaning  of  word  man- 
hood. 

Hood  means  state.    Manhood,  the  state  of  being  a  man. 

VII.  Analyze  the  word  "subterranean." 
(Pre.)  Sub — under. 

(Stem)  Terr,  earth. 
Subterranean,  under  the  earth. 

SYNONYMS— 7B 

1.  Want — Lack  of  what  is  needed. 
Need — Urgent  want ;  necessity. 

Want  is  to  be  without  that  which  contributes  to  our  comfort. 
Need  is  to  be  without  what  is  essential  to  our  existence. 
Tender  people  zvant  a  fire  when  robust  people  would  be 
glad  to  be  without  one. 

All  persons  need  warm  clothing  and  a  warm  house  in  winter. 

2.  Among — Mi.xed  or  associated  with. 
Bet'cvccn — In  the  middle  or  shared  by  two. 

Money  may  be  divided  among  several  members  of  the 
family. 

To  be  happy  yourself,  you  must  be  among  the  happy. 

Dctzi'een  is  applicable  only  with  reference  to  two  things. 

Between  saving  a  cent  and  spending  a  cent,  there  is  two 
cents  difference. 
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3.  Answer — To  speak  or  write  in  return  to. 
Reply — To  make  a  return  to. 

We  atisjver  questions :  we  reply  to  arguments. 
A   reply   implies   more   thought   and   intelligence   than   an 
anszver. 

4.  Aivkward — Without  skill:  bungling. 
Clumsy — -Without  grace  :  uncouth. 

A  man  does  things  in  an  aivkward  manner.  He  has  a 
clumsy  appearance. 

Awkward  refers  to  action  and  clumsy  to  condition. 

An  awkward  squad:  A  small  body  of  untrained  recruits 
assembled  for  drill. 

5.  Below — In  a  lower  place. 
Beneath — At  a  lower  point  or  level. 

Things  that  are  below  us  are  not  as  far  down  as  those  that 
are  beneath  us. 

People  whose  conduct  is  disgraceful  are  beneath  us. 

Below  carries  the  idea  of  place :  below  the  foundation :  next 
below  the  colonel  in  rank. 

6.  Brave — Having  or  showing  courage  under  trial. 
Courageous — Having  quality  of  mind  to  meet  danger  with 

firmness. 

A  man  who  is  not  brave  naturally,  may  be  courageous. 

A  person  may  be  so  brave  that  he  never  thinks  of  danger. 

The  courageous  man  may  realize  the  full  extent  of  the 
danger,  but  meet  it  with  calm  determination. 

7.  By — Along  side  of;  beside. 

JVith — Cause,  nearness,  or  association. 

A  man  may  be  struck  by  a  falling  brick.  We  would  say  he 
struck  a  robber  with  a  cane. 

A  speaker  is  greeted  with  applause. 

By  careful  management  a  merchant  establishes  a  good 
business. 

8.  Contented — Satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
Satisfied — Supplied  to  the  full. 

Some  persons  are  contented  with  what  they  have,  although 
they  really  need  more. 

Others  will  not  be  satisfied  until  they  get  all  they  desire. 

9.  Credit — Time  allowed  for  payment. 
Trust — To  place  confidence  in ;  to  believe. 

Credit  shows  a  belief  in  the  past;  trust  shows  faith  in  the 
future. 

A  person  gets  credit  because  of  his  good  reputation ;  hence 
he  is  trusted  by  others. 

10.  Empty — Containing  nothing. 
Vacant — Unoccupied. 

When  there  is  nothing  in  a  barrel  it  is  said  to  be  empty. 
Unoccupied  premises  are  said  to  be  vacant  because  it  is  in- 
tended that  they  should  be  occupied. 

11.  Enough — Satisfying  desire;  adequate. 
Sufficient— Full;  satisfactory. 

A  contented  man  has  enough;  but  some  people  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  they  get  more  than  sufficient  for  their  wants. 

We  should  say  a  man  has  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  certain 
house;  that  he  has  enough  to  buy  whatever  house  he 
desire. 

12.  Fa-«/f— Defect ;  failing. 

Mistake—A  wrong  apprehension ;  a  misunderstanding. 
A  person  who  does  wrong  commits  a  fault. 
One  who  makes  an  error  in  calculation  makes  a  mistake. 


may 


13.  Fortunate — Bringing  good  from  an  unlocked  for 
source. 

Lmc^j— Favored  by  fortune. 

When  a  man  attends  to  business  carefully  and  succeeds,  he 
is  said  to  be  fortunate. 

The  one  who  wins  a  prize  or  who  prospers  by  a  chance  in- 
vestment is  said  to  be  lucky. 

14.  Idle — Not  occupied  with  any  employment;  doing 
nothing. 

Indolent — Indisposed  to  work;  averse  to  exertion. 
A  busy  man  may  sometimes  be  idle  (unemployed)  ;  an  idle 
boy  neglects  his  task. 

An  indolent  boy  is  habitually  idle;  he  loves  to  take  his  ease. 

15.  New — Lately  made. 
Novel- — Strange  or  unusual. 

If  a  person  says  he  has  bought  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  he 
means  that  it  has  not  been  worn  before. 

The  steamboat  was  a  novelty  in  the  days  of  Fulton,  but  it  is 
a  novelty  no  longer. 

16.  True — Exact;  faithful  to  friends. 
Veracious — Observant  of  truth. 

To  be  veracious,  it  is  only  necessary  that  a  man  makes 
known  his  views  or  convictions. 

To  be  true,  it  is  necessary  that  his  views  agree  with  facts. 
Persons  are  veracious;  statements  are  truthful. 

17.  N eigliborhood — The  region  lying  near  where  one  lives. 
Vicinity — That  which  is  near,  or  not  remote. 
Neighborhood  denotes  a  greater  degree  of  nearness  than 

vicinity. 

We  say  that  certain  people  live  in  our  neighborhood ;  that 
Troy  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany.  Neighborhood  implies  pres- 
ence of  people. 

18.  Mood — A  state  of  sullen  or  morbid  abstraction. 
Temper — Heat  of  mind  or  passion ;  angry  excitement. 
A  person  may  have  a  good  temper,  but  be  moody. 

We  say  a  man's  temper  was  roused  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  him  become  violent. 

To  be  moody  carries  the  impression  of  quietness  and  melan- 
choly. 

19.  Lonesome — Depressed  by  solitude. 
Secluded — Removed,  or  kept  apart. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  lonesome  when  living  alone,  or  with- 
out companions. 

A  house  is  situated  in  a  secluded  place,  away  from  other 
houses,  shut  away  from  the  sight. 

20.  Calendar — A  register  of  events  or  dates. 
Almanac — A  calendar  of  days,  weeks,  etc. 

Both  terms  denote  a  date-book.  A  calendar  registers 
events  under  each  month.  An  almanac  registers  times,  divi- 
sions of  the  year,  etc. 

STEMS— 7B. 

1.  Graph — To  write.  Examples:  Autograph  ;  biography  ; 
dictograph  ;  telegraph ;  hectograph. 

2.  Ject — To  throw.  Examples:  Projection,  interjection; 
dejected;  subject;  eject. 

3.  Mater — Mother.  Examples:  Matrimonial,  maternal; 
matricide. 

4.  Prater — Brother.  Examples:  Fraternal;  fraternity; 
fratricide;  fraternize;  fraternally. 
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Spalding  Playgrounds 


IS  IT   'l^a'  a  majority  of   the  world's  playgrounds 
are  equipped  with  Spalding  All-Steel  Apparatus 

IS  IT    'hat  a  demand  created  ten  years  back  grows 
greater  m  proportion  with  each  new  yecir  s  need 

IS  IT    'hat  the  Spalding  Reputation  foi   Qualit>' 
retains  its  position  of  eminence  —  unapproached 


? 


SAT  1 S  F  A  C  T I O  N    begets  confidence  —  confidence  begets  business. 
Quantity  produ(5tion  lowers  manutadturing  costs,  and  the  fine^  plEuii 
of  Its  kind  in   the   world   reduces   Spalding    manufacture  to  a  science. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  INC. 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
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5.  Pater — Father.    Examples :     Paternal ;  patriarch  ;  patri- 
mony ;  paternoster ;  patricide ;  patriot. 

6.  Meter — Measure.    Examples:     Chronometer;  thermom- 
eter; kilometer;  hexameter;  barometer. 

7.  A/or?— Death.     Examples:     Mortal;  mortify;  morgue; 
mortuary ;  post-mortem  ;  mortality. 

8.  Mot — To   move.     Examples:     Motor;  automatic;   pro- 
mote ;  commotion ;  remote. 

9.  Brev — Short.     Examples:     Brevity;  abbreviate;  brief; 
brevet. 

10.  Port — To   carry.     E.xamples  :     Portable  ;   import ;   ex- 
port; transport;  portage. 

11.  Rupt — To   break.      E.xamples:      Bankrupt;    interrupt; 
eruption  ;  abrupt ;  corruptible. 

12.  Arch — Ruler,  chief,  principal.     E.xample  :     Monarch  ; 
anarchy ;  patriarch  ;  archbishop ;  archangel. 


Sub-terranean ;  sub- 


PREFIXES— 7B. 

1.  Sub — Under,  below.     Examples: 
way;  sub-soil;  sub-merge;  sub-joined. 

2.  Trans — Across.     Examples  :     Trans-Atlantic  ;  trans-act ; 
trans-fer;  trans-migrate;  trans-scribe. 

3.  Un — Take    off,    on,    not.      Examples:      Un-cover;    un- 
even ;  un-bolt ;  un-wise  ;  un-fortunate. 

4.  Under — Beneath.     Examples  :     Under-foot ;  under-sell ; 
under-take ;  under-bid  ;  under-value. 

5.  With — Back  or  against.     Examples  :     W'ith-draw  ;  with- 
hold ;  with-stand ;  with-sa\" ;  with-out. 

i      6.  Dis  or  di — Away  from,  not.     Examples :     Dis-hearten  ; 
dis-courage;  dis-place;  dis-trust ;  dis-honest. 

7.  Ex  or  E — Out  of.    Examples  :    Ex-hale ;  ex-tension ;  ex- 
position ;  ex-change ;  ex-cept. 

8.  En  or  Em — To   put   in.     Examples :     En-danger :   en- 
courage ;  en-throne ;  en-rich  ;  en-circle. 

9.  Hemi  or  Semi — Half.     Examples:     Hemi-!;phere  :  henii- 
cycle  ;  semi-circle ;  semi-tone ;  semi-monthly. 

10.  Bi   or  Bis — Two.     Examples:      Bi-ped;    bi-cycle;    bi- 
ennial ;  bi-nomial ;  bi-sect. 

11.  Dia — Through,  across.     Examples:     Dia-meter ;  dia- 
gonal ;  dia-metrical ;  dia-critical. 

,12.  Be — To  make.    Examples  :    Be-little  ;  be-calm  ;  be-dine  ; 
be-gone ;  be-numb. 

SUFFIXES— 7B. 

1.  Ous — Full     of.       Examples:       Danger-ous  ; 
sulphur-ous;  gas-eous;  mischiev-ous. 

2.  Ship — Office  of  or  state  of.     Examples:     Judge-ship; 
friend-ship  ;  owner-ship  ;  partner-ship  ;  town-ship. 

3-   Y — Full    of.      Examples:       Cheer-y ;    dust-y 
chalk-y;  fier-y. 

4.  Age — State  of  being.     Examples  : 
age  ;  drain-age ;  marri-age ;  orphan-age. 

5.  Al — Belonging    to.      Examples: 
music-al ;  miner-al ;  memori-al. 

6.  An  or  Ian — One  who.    Examples: 
an  ;  republic-an ;  guard-ian  ;  Itali-an. 

7.  Ant  or  Ent—Ontwho.    Examples:    Assist-ant;  provid- 
ent ;  resid-ent ;  serv-ant ;  pleas-ant. 

8.  Alice    or    Ancy— Act    of.       Examples:       Resist-ance; 
annoy-ance ;  sever-ence ;  excell-ence ;  defer-ence. 

,      9.  ^n'— One  who  or  that  which.    Examples:    Advers-ary; 
bbund-ary;  ordin-ary;  custom-ary;  element-arv. 


joy-ous ; 

;e-ship ; 

bon-y  ; 

Vassal-age;  bond- 

Person-al ;    brut-al ; 

Christ-ian ;  Americ- 


10.  Ate — Having   or   to    make.      E.xamples :      Fortun-ate  ; 
regul-ate ;  reprob-ate  ;  passion-ate  ;  person-ate. 

1 1 .  Ee — One  who.  Examples  :  Absent-ee ;  employ-ee ; 
trust-ee ;  pay-ee  ;  refer-ee. 

12.  Eer  or  ier — One  who.  E.xamples:  Auction-eer ;  cloth- 
ier ;  barr-ier ;  musket-eer ;  furr-ier. 

13.  Ity  or  ty — State  of  being.  Examples :  Equal-ity ; 
cruel-ty;  abil-ity  ;  hostil-ity;  fertil-ity. 

14.  Ive — Having  the  power  to.  Examples  :  Attract-ive ; 
explos-ive ;  detect-ive  ;  prevent-ive  :  offens-ive. 

WORD  STUDY— 7B. 
After  completing  this  outline  pupils  might  take  a  test  as 
follows : 

I.  Give  meaning  of  the  prefi.x  "trans"  and  name  2  words 
with  definitions : 

Trans — across.  Trans- Atlantic,  across  the  Atlantic  ;  trans- 
scribe,  to  write  across. 

II.  Give  meaning  of  the  suffix  "ous"  and  2  words  with 
definitions : 

Ous — full  of.  Dangerous,  full  of  danger ;  sulphurous,  full 
of  sulphur. 

III.  Distinguish  between  contented  and  satisfied  and  use 
sentences  to  illustrate. 

Contented  means  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
Satisfied  is  supplied  to  fullest  e.xtent. 

A  person  may  be  contented  with  his  lot,  but  never  satis- 
fied.   There  is  a  longing  for  something  more  until  satisfied. 

IV.  Give  meaning  of  the  stem  "meter."  2  words  derived 
from  it  and  meaning  of  each : 

Meter  means  measure. 

Thermometer— an  instrument  to  measure  heat. 

Kilometer — a  distance  equal  to  s,s  of  a  mile. 

V.  Explain  meaning  of  prefi.x  and  give  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "undersell." 

Prefi-x  under  means  below  or  beneath.  L'ndersell,  to  sell 
below  the  price. 

\^I.  Explain  meaning  of  suffix  in  word  "assistant"  and 
meaning  of  word. 

Ant,  one  who ;  assistant,  one  who  assists. 

VII.  Analyze  the  word  "transport." 

Prefix — trans,  across. 

Stem — port,  to  carry. 

Transport,  to  carry  across. 

GEOGRAPHY— 8A 

I.  Tropical  Climate.  About  one-third  of  all  the  land, 
17,000,000  square  miles,  lies  within  the  tropics.  In  this  region 
the  hot  moist  air  with  frequent  rainfalls  promotes  rapid  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  throughout  the  year. 

Wild  animals  are  found  in  the  tropical  countries  in  greater 
abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

II.  Climate  of  the  Temperate  Zones.  The  climate  of  the 
Temperate  Zones  changes  from  cold  near  the  polar  circles  to 
hot  or  subtropical  near  the  tropics.  Excepting  near  the  tropics, 
there  is  everywhere  a  decided  difference  between  winter  and 
sumn:er.  There  is  a  warm  season  of  rapid  growth,  and  a  cold 
season  of  rest,  when  the  trees  and  shrubs  shed  their  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  the  herbs  and  grasses  die  and  disappear  all  but  the 
roots,  bulbs  and  seeds. 
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Twelfth  Night— "Conii;  Away.   Dcdlh" 
The  Clown  sines  a  love-dirge  lor  Viola  aad  the  Duke. 


The  Victor  is  of  vital 
importance  in  correlation 

Did  you  ever  think  of  using  Victor  Records  to  illuminate  your 
studies  in  Shakespeare  and,  in  fact,  all  your  work  in  English? 

Our  complete  set  of  Shakespeare  records  from  the  old  authen- 
tic versions  will  give  new  life  to  the  study  of  the  play,  or  lend 
realization  to  its  production  by  the  seniors. 

Do  you  read  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  and  "Lad\- 
of  the  Lake"?  Wouldn't  the  pupils  like  to 
hear  the  bag-pipes  and  the  songs  of  Ellen  with 
the  harp  of  old  Allan? 

Are  you  interested  in  the  geography  o( 
Europe?  The  heart  life  of  the  different  peoples 
of  stricken  Europe  can  l)c  understood  in  no 
other  A\ay  so  clearly  as  through  their  songs. 

The  Victor  records  will 
bring  them  all  right  into  your 
school  room. 

For  full  information,  address 
the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special   quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  \"ic(or  is  not  in 
use.  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  lie  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  liiist  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 
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The  domestic  animals,  with  man's  care,  flourish  in  the  tem- 
perate zones. 

III.  Arctic  Climates.  Many  of  the  recorded  temperatures 
of  January  in  the  Arctic  region  range  from  — 40°  to  — 60°, 
while  the  warmest  month  has  an  average  temperature  of  32°. 

The  Antarctic  region  is  without  any  form  of  vegetation 
useful  to  man.  Some  mosses  and  lichens  are  found  on  such 
lands  as  are  free  from  ice  part  of  the  year.  In  the  Arctic  re- 
gion the  relatively  high  temperatures  which  prevail  in  summer 
permit  the  growth  of  many  kinds  of  plants. 

The  animal  life  is  mainly  marine  and  includes  whales,  seals 
and  walruses.  In  the  Arctic  region  we  find  the  polar  bear, 
reindeer  and  fox. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

Climate  and  its  eifect  on  the  characteristics  and  activities 
of  the  people. 

All  the  great  nations  of  the  world  have  had  their  rise  and 
growth  in  a  temperate  climate.  Man  may  carry  civilization 
into  cold  and  hot  climates  and  may  foster  it  for  a  time,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  development  of  the  great  civilized  nations 
has  been  in  the  temperate  zones. 

In  the  excessive  lieat  and  moisture  of  the  tropics,  where 
there  is  little  need  for  clotliing,  articles  of  food  like  the  banana 
grow  wild  and  man's  wants  are  few.  He  has  little  energy,  for 
he  can  live  almost  without  work.  Thus  the  great  incentive  to 
provide  food,  clothing  and  shelter  which  rouses  man  to  his  best 
efiforts  in  a  cooler  climate  is  lacking  in  the  warm  tropics. 

In  the  polar  regions  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  it  is  a  per- 
petual struggle  for  existence ;  hence,  there  is  little  chance  for 
advance,  all  the  energies  being  needed  for  obtaining  the  barest 
necessities. 

Alan  has  the  greatest  energy  of  body  and  vigor  of  mind  in 
the  genial  air  of  the  temperate  zone.  Here  he  works  hardest 
with  brain  and  hand.  He  invents  many  conveniences  and  en- 
gages in  many  industries  that  multiply  the  comforts  of  life  and 
add  to  the  blessings  of  civilization. 

Nineteenth  and  Tzuentieth  Weeks. 
Review  and  final  test. 

A   COMPARISON   OF  THE   UNITED    STATES   WITH 
THE  LEADING  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE. 


Belgium  -  589                                United  Kingdom  -  367         \ 

Germany  -  290 

United  Stales  .  27 

•  •          *           »           • 

•  •          »          •           • 

•  •          •           .           . 

•  *          •          •           • 

•  • 

WHEAT— TOTAL   WORLD'S    PRODUCT,    3,624,418,000 

Bushels. 

RUSSIAN  EMPIRE,  783,271,000  Bushels 


UNITED  STATES,  737,189,000  Bushels 


I-RAXCI-:.  356..V4.000  Bushels 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  186,076,000  Bushels 
ITALY,  164,587,000  Bushels 


POTATOES  —  TOTAL    WORLD'S     PRODUCT,    4,927,- 
576,000  Bushels 


GERMANY,  1,702,803,000  Bushels 


RUSSIAN  EMPIRE,  1.103,746,000  Bushels 


AI'STRI.X-HUXGARY.  639,407,000  Bushels 


FRANCE,  375,000,000  Bushels 
UNITED  STATES,  278,985.000  Bushels 
I'NITED  KINGDOM,  265,713,000  Bushels 


FORESTS 

RUSSIA,  1,201,000,000  Acres 


I'NITED  STATES,  640,000,000  Acres 


SWEDEN,  57,430,000  Acres 
GERMANY,  34,760,000  Acres 
NORWAY,  16,787,000  Acri.s 


SHIPPING     OF     CHIEF     MARITIME     COUNTRIES, 
44,133,632  Tons 


UNITED  KINGDOM,  19,133,870  Tons 


Density  of  population  per  square  mile. 


UNITED  STATES,  7,508,082  Tons 


GERMANY,  4,301,421  Tons 
NORWAY,  2,021,103  Tons 
FRANCE,  1,899,625  Tons 
ITALY,  1,407,800  Tons 
RUSSIA,  1,388,377  Tons 
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The  Holden  Imperial 
Semi  Leatherette  Book  Cover 

ON   NEW   YORK   LIST   FOR    1915 

Nos.  1443,  1444,  1445,  1446,  14471 

Made  of  a  material  best  suited  for  your  requirements 

Easiest  cover  to  adjust  ever  designed 

Saves  bindings  from  wear 

Lengthens  the  lives  of  the  Books 

Safeguards  the  Health  of  your  pupils  and  the  Wealth  of  your  Taxpayers 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Miles  C.  Holden,  President  Springfield,   Mass. 


NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD;  TOTAL,  2,275  Vessels 
Great  Britain,  536  ^^ESSELS 

FRANXE.  406  Vessels 

GERALKXY.  335  \'essi:ls 
Rl"SSL\,  231  Vessels 
rXITED  STATES,  204  Vessels 


RAILROADS  OF  THE  WORLD;  TOTAL,  595,000  Miles 
UNITED  STATES.  236,868  .Miles 


ITALY,  175  Vessels 
J  \I'AX,  in  X'essels 

WEALTH  OF  LEADING  COUNTRIES 

UNITED  STAT1-:S.  $107,104,000,0C() 
UNITED  KINGDOM,  $57,454,000,000 


Kl'S-SIA,  44,595  Miles 
GERMANY,  34,894  Miles 
IIRITISH  INDIA,  30,576,  Miles 
]•  RANGE,  30,128  Miles 
i,R1:AT  URITAIX.  23.205  Miles 


GOLD— TOTAL  WORLD'S  PRODUCT,  $441,932,000 
A I' RICA,  $166,520,000 


FRANCE,  $46,1 71 ,(  h.h  ij  km  i 
GI-:RMAXY,  $39,165,000,000 


RUSSIA.  $31,264,000,000 
AUSTRIA,  $23,155,000,000 


\1TED  STATES.  $94,560,UCO 


AUSTRALASIA,  $73,327,000 


RUSSIA,  $28,052,000 
Mi:X ICO,  $22,327,000 
I.RrnSH  INDIA,  $10,508,500 
CANADA,  $9,842,000 
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FISHERIES— TOTAL  WORLD'S  PRODUCT,  $395,326,000 
rXlTED  STATES  AND  POSSESSIONS,  $77,700,000 


UNITED  KINGDOAI,  $57,470,000 


RUSSIA,  $30,000,000 


■KAXCE,  828,388,000 


COAL— TOTAL     WORLD'S      PRODUCT,      1,078,156,000 
Metric  Tons 

I'XITED  STATES,  430,430,183  Metric  Tons 


UNITED  KINGDOM,  267.828,271  iMetric  Tons 


GERMANY,  205,542,688  Metric  Tons 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  39,876,511   Metric  Tons 
I'^RAXCE,  37,022,556  Metric  Tons 
P.ELGIUM,  23,824,499  Metric  Tons 
RUSSIA,  17,  800,000  Metric  Tons 

GEOGRAPHY— 8B 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Germany,    Belgium    and   The    Netherlands. 

Germany. 

Position.  Germany  is  situated  in  the  center  of  Europe ; 
this  position  gives  it  a  great  advantage  in  Continental  trade. 
Russia  on  the  east  and  Hungary  on  the  southeast,  great  produc- 
ers of  grain,  fiax,  hemp  and  timber,  exchange  these  commodi- 
ties for  Germany's  manufactures.  Belgium,  France  and  Swit- 
zerland need  Germany's  coal,  coke,  iron  and  machinery  for 
their  manufactures.  On  the  northwest  is  the  North  Sea, 
through  which  German  ships  pass  on  their  way  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Surface  mid  Drainage.  Lowlands  in  the  north.  Most  of 
the  southern  half  is  hilly  and  in  some  parts  mountainous.  The 
country  is  well  watered  with  rivers  which  are  connected  by 
canals. 

Industries. — 

1.  Manufactures.  Germany  is  undergoing  a  most  remark- 
able development  in  manufacturing  and  commerce.  Factories, 
dotted  all  over  the  country,  give  Germany  her  proud  position 
among  industrial  nations.  The  Germans  excel  in  chemical 
researches  and  lead  the  world  in  improving  the  processes  of 
manufacture.  Labor  is  highly  skilled,  as  the  workmen  are 
carefully  trained. 

(a)  Iron  and  steel  products.  Every  variety  of  iron  and 
steel  goods,  from  a  nail  to  a  steam  engine,  is  made.  The  great- 
est iron  and  steel  goods  are  at  Essen,  where  the  Krupp  works 
employ  more  than  40,000  men,  and  produce  steel  rails,  cannon 
and  many  other  articles, 

(b)  Textile  products.  The  textile  industries  are  next  in 
importance.    Cotton  goods  is  the  leading  feature  and  Germany 


is  our  second  best  customer  for  raw  cotton.  Woolen  goods 
are  also  extensively  manufactured. 

About  600,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  making  of  leath- 
er goods.  The  Germans  are  noted  for  their  chemical  indus- 
tries. 

(c)  Agriculture.  The  Germans  are  excellent  farmers. 
Dairying  and  the  raising  of  beets  for  sugar  in  the  north,  and 
raising  of  grapes  and  hops  in  the  south,  are  the  chief  agricul- 
tural industries.  No  other  country  brews  so  much  beer  as 
Germany. 

Products.  Manufactured  articles,  beers,  woolen  and  cotton 
goods. 

Exports.     Manufactured  goods,  toys,  sugar,  iron  and  coal. 

Imports.    Breadstuft's,  provisions,  raw  cotton. 

Foreign  Commerce. — Next  to  England,  Germany  is  the 
leading  commercial  nation  of  Europe. 

Imports  of  merchandise 2,309,756,000 

Imports  from  the  United  States..       319,755,000 

Per  cent 13.8 

Exports  of  merchandise $1,928,419,000 

Exports  to  the  United  States 152,251,000 

Per  cent  7,9 

Cities.  Hamburg,  on  the  Elbe,  near  the  North  Sea,  is  sur- 
passed only  by  London  and  New  York  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
sea  trade, 

Bremen  is  the  second  largest  port,  but  as  the  shallow  Weser 
permits  only  small  vessels  to  reach  the  city,  it  does  most  of  its 
shipping  through  Bremerhaven. 

Berlin,  capital,  is  a  railroad  and  commercial  center. 

Leipsig,  in  the  northern  part  of  Saxony,  is  a  great  fur  mar- 
ket. 

Munich  is  celebrated  for  its  art  galleries  and  breweries. 

Government.  Constitutional  monarchy.  The  title  of  the 
ruler  is  Kaiser.    The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Reichstag. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

France  and  Switzerland. 

France. 

Position.  The  position  of  France  is  favorable  to  foreign 
commerce.  It  has  the  advantage  of  fronting  both  on  the 
.Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Surface.  The  south  and  southeastern  parts  are  mountain- 
ous. As  you  go  north  and  west,  you  pass  through  a  rolling 
plain.  Over  150  navigable  streams,  with  a  network  of  canals, 
carry  an  immense  amount  of  heavy  freight. 

Climate.     The  climate  is  temperate  with  abundant  rain. 

Products.     Sugar-beet,  wine,  grains. 

Industries. — 

1.  Manufactures.  France  is  fourth  among  the  great  in- 
dustrial nations.  Her  products  are  noted  for  their  elegance  of 
design  and  finish.  Her  workmen  are  trained  in  art  as  well 
as  in  technical  skill.  Her  artistic  fabrics  have  a  large  sale  in 
the  LTnited  States. 

Textiles,  especially  silk  dress  goods,  hold  first  place  in  the 
manufacturing  industries.  While  the  quantity  produced  may 
not  be  as  great  as  that  of  some  other  countries,  France  excels 
in  quality. 
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Has  That  Tiny  Section  of  tlie  Tlieatre  of  War  Cliallenged 

Your  Knowledge  of  Geograpliy? 


^TLAS  ( 

_-      OPTHE  .      \ 

WOR^LD  ^ 


Many  a  decisive  battle  is  being  fought  around  some  tiny  village  that  the  ordinary 
geography  doesn't  note.  Newspapers  omit  to  mention  the  Country,  evidently  assuming 
that  the  reader  is  supplied  with  a  good  Atlas. 

A  collection  of  maps  does  not  make  an  Atlas.  The  Geography  information  must 
be  so  organized  that  the  reader  is  enabled  to  VISUALIZE  the  data  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy. 

THE  L.  L.  POATES  &  COMPANY'S  COMPLETE  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
is  a  handy,  compact,  minutely  detailed  Octavo  Volume,  containing  193  pages  of  up-to- 
date  maps  so  arranged  that  the  Teacher  can  place  it  in  the  hands  of  her  pupils  as  an  aid 
in  the  study  of  History.  The  average  History  contains,  for  the  most  part,  fragmentary 
maps  that  discourage   the  continuity  of  treatment  of  a  campaign. 

Each  map  is  printed  in  live  and  six  colors,  showing  water  in  blue,  mountains  in 
lirown,  county  lines  accurately  defined,  and  the  railroads  in  red  which  saves  confusion 
from  the  rivers;  the  late  geographical  changes  are  incorporated  in  these  plates. 

The  maps  are  Syi"  x  lOj^"  (each  map  two  pages),  plates  divided  to  make  a  con- 
\  enient  sized  book  7"  x  10".  A  helpful  Alphabetical  Index  aids  materially  in  locating 
places. 

L.  L.  POATK  PUBLISNING  COMPANY,  22  North  William  Street,  NfW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


2.  Commerce.  Lecause  of  the  demand  for  cheap  machine- 
made  goods.  France  is  not  among  the  greatest  commercial 
nations  of  the  world. 

Exports.     Fine  and  costly  textiles,   innumerable  novelties 
and  artistic  products ;  wine,  sugar  and  dairy  products. 
Imports.     Breadstuffs,  provisions  and  raw  materials. 
Foreign  Commerce. — 

Imports  of  merchandise $1,556,705,000 

Imports  from  the  United  States..      159,585,000 

Per  cent   10.3 

Exports  of  merchandise $1,172,834,000 

Exports  to  the  United  States 73,278,000 

Per  cent   6.2 

Cities.  Paris,  capital  and  metropolis,  in  the  nortiiern  part, 
on  the  Seine. 

'  Marseilles,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  the  leading  sea- 
port. 

Havre,  on  the  English  Channel,  is  the  seaport  of  Paris. 
Lyons,  in  the  eastern  part,  on  the  Rhone  River,  is  celebrated 
for  its  silk  manufactures. 

P.ordeaux,  in  the  western  part,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ciirondi 
River,  is  the  principal  wine  exporting  city  of  Europe. 
Govcninient.     Republic. 

Switzerland. 
Switzerland,  tlie  "Playground  of  Europe,"  has  not  a  mile 
of  seacost  and  no  coal  and  iron.    Yet  it  is  an  important  indus- 
trial and  commercial  nation. 
Industries. — 

1.  .-Is;ricultiirc.  Tlie  Swiss  are  famous  for  their  cheese. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  cows  arc  driven  up  to  the  highland  pas- 


ture lands  in  the  spring  and  kept  there  all  summer.  Butter  and 
cheese  are  made  from  the  milk  of  these  cows ;  cheese  is  the 
larger  product. 

2.  Manufacturing.  Manufacturing  is  the  great  industry 
of  Switzerland ,  the  mountain  torrents  supphing  the  water 
power  for  the  machinery.  The  textile  and  metal  industries  are 
most  important.  Swiss  cotton  cloths,  silk  goods,  laces  are  sent 
all  over  the  world.  Machinery,  watches  and  clocks  are  the 
important  metal  industries. 

3.  Commerce.  Switzerland  imports  food,  raw  silk,  coal, 
coke  and  iron.  Most  of  her  trade  is  with  Germanv.  France, 
Austria.  Switzerland  is  one  of  the  few  countries  from  which 
we  buy  more  than  wc  sell. 

IiTiports    of   merchandise $347,855,000 

Imports  from  the  United  States 14,491,000 

Per  cent  4.2 

Exports   of   merchandise $242,661,000 

Exports  to  the  United  States 27,450.000 

Per  cent   11.3 

Switzerland's    imports   exceed    lier  exports   because    Swit- 
zerland imports  a  great  amount  of  foodstuffs  for  her  visitors. 
Cities.     Berne. 

Government.     Republic :  twenty  states  or  cantons  each  of 
which    has   a    legislative,   executive   and    judicial    department. 
The  federal  legislative  body  consists  of  two  houses. 
Fifteenth   Week. 

BELGIl'Nf     .\Nn    THE    NETHERLANDS.       NoRW  \V,     SwEDEN    AND 

Denmark. 
BELGIU^r. 
In  proportion  to  her  size  Belgium  is  the  greatest  industrial 
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nation  of  the  world.     The  favorable  situation  of  the  country  Government.    A  constitutional  monarcliy. 

and  her  coal  and  iron  mines  have  stimulated  commerce  and  Norway  and  Sweden. 

have  caused  the  little  country  to  be  known  as  the  "Workshop  t-  *-i            ^i     x-                   i  c       i                     v    i        i 

iidvc  <.au3cu               V              ,,                                                         r  Lntil  recently  Aorway  and  Sweden  were  united  under  one 

of  t-urope.  king ;  thev  are  now  separate. 

Industries.—                                                             ,        .      .  Industries.— 

1    Manufacturing.     The  metal  industries  are  first  m   im-  i     c--  ;  •          ti  ■    •                 ■          *     .  •   j     <.        ^.i,         j        i 

^-             '             •s                                   ,          ,       M  1-  ^'slnng.    This  IS  a  verv  important  industry ;  the  cod  and 

nortance;  everything:  is  made,  from  tools  and  nails  to  cannon  .     ,       •                      w  ■          '    ,                   ^■,-        ,         ^, 

Ijui  idM^c ,  i-v^  .y        s                ,  jj^g  herrniCT  are  cauqht  m  very  large  quantities  along  the  coast 

and  machinery.      '                                              ,       ,,      ,  of  Norway. 

Belgium  makes  the  finest  of  cotton  goods.     Her  laces  are  ^    Lumberin^^ 

famous  the  world  over  (Mechlin,  Brussels  point  lace).     Bel-  "'    y-^^-^^^     '^' 

gium  carpets,  window  glass  and  mirrors  have  a  high  place  in  ^'  ".jo.j.j^,'^;^,,,,^ 

le  wor     s  m  r        .                                               ,       ,  ^^  ,    .        ■  Commerce.     The   Norwegians  are  a   race  of   sailors.     As 

2.  Commerce.    The  largest  part  of  the  trade  of  Belgium  is  .                       .           n    .,           ,               •        r        .i 

^ ,       ,       .                       ,     r     J  ^  a  their  commerce  is  small,  they  act  as  carriers  for  other  nations, 
with  her  neighbors,  except  that  her  imports,  mostly  toodstutts 

and  raw  materials,  from  the  United  States,  are  usually  more  Denmark. 

than  from  any  other  country,  except  France.  ,      ^^°^t  of  the  Danes  are  farmers.     Dairy  products  are  the 

Imports  of  merchandise $832,406,000  '^''g^st  exports.    Great  Britain  buys  more  than  $3o.000,000  of 

Imports  from  the  United  States....     65,895.000  ^""er   from  them  every  year.     Butter,   eggs,   meat   and  live 

p            ,                                                                   7  ^  animals  are  almost  the  only  exports.     We  send  them  many 

Export"  of  Merchandise  '.V.V.V.V. '.$682,418,000  manufactures  besides  cotton  and  breadstuflfs. 

Exports  to  the  United  States 21,999,000  Copenhagen  ,s  the  only  large  port. 

Per  cent  3.2  DRAMATIZATION 

E.rports.    Linens,  laces,  jewelry,  glassware,  iron  and  steel,  (Continued  from  page  163.) 

rubber,  ivory  goods  and  carpets.  rn  ,                     ,             ,       ,, 

r    ^    ^      %       ,  ^   re                  ^^               ,        J       ,    ,  [Peter  sneezes  kertyschoo!] 

Imports.     Breadstutis,   raw   cotton,   wool   and   petroleum.  nrnr^            •              r       ,■           ,      ■                  ,■     r 

^.,.         Ti          1     ^1            •..  1    r              r       -i                    ,  I-*'''-  McGregor  jumps  after  him  and  tries  to  iiiit  his  foot 

C  tties.     Brussels,  the  capital,  famous  for  its  carpets,  laces  ,  •      n 

,  ,.  upon  him.l 

and  linens.  m           • 

,    .                  ^1      c  1    1  !    r>-         •              i- .1     1      1-             .  |reter   jumps    out    of    the    window,    upsetting    three    ijlaiit 

Antwerp,  on  the  Scheme  Kiyer,  is  one  of  the  leading  ports  r,i       i                                                              i           t"                i 

of  Europe;  connected  with  New  York  by  steamship  line.  \„     l,  ^ 

r  .-„,.      ^  ,     r-       *•*<-■       1                1  '"r.  McGregor. — That  window  is  too  small  for  me.     I  am 

Coz-ernuient.     Constitutional  monarchy.  .      ,                  '' 

tired,  anyway.    I  guess  I  have  scared  Peter  enough  for  a  time. 

The  Netherlands.  I'll  go  back  to  my  work. 
The  Netherlands  is  a  remarkable  little  country.  Consider-  Peter. —  [Sits  down  to  rest,  tired,  out  of  breath,  frightened 
able  of  its  area  is  below  sea  level ;  the  ocean  is  kept  out  by  great  and  trmbling.]  I  have  no  ideae  which  way  to  go.  I  am  very 
walls  and  dikes.  wet  from  the  water  in  that  can.  [Begins  towander  about  limp- 
It  has  no  iron  and  very  little  coal  and  therefore,  unlike  her  ing  and  crawling  slowly.  He  finds  a  door,  but  it  is  locked  and 
neighbor,  Belgium,  is  not  a  manufacturing  nation.  It  has  one  there  is  no  room  for  a  fat  little  rabbit  to  squeeze  underneath.] 
great  resource — its  colonial  possessions,  consisting  of  Java  and  [An  old  mouse,  carrying  peas  and  beans  to  her  family,  looks 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  Dutch  Guiana.     It  im-  at  Peter.] 

ports  sugar  and  quinine  from  Java  and  tobacco  from  Sumatra  Peter. — \Miich  way  can  I  get  out  of  this  horrid  garden? 

and  sells  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  [An  old  mouse,  with  such  a  large  pea  in  her  mouth  that  she 

Industries. —  cannot  answer,  only  shakes  her  head.] 

1.  Agriculture.     Dair\-    products,    especially    cheese    and  Peter. —  [Begins  to  cry.     He  tries  to  find  his  way  straight 

butter.  across  the  garden.    He  only  becomes  more  confused.    Near  the 

Commerce.     The  Dutch  are  great  sailors  and  most  of  the  coal    shed    he    hears    a    hoe — s  c  r-r-r-ritch,    scratch,    scratch, 

trade  of  the  Netherlands  is  maritime.     The  largest  feature  of  scratch.     He  hides  under  the  bu-shes  for  a  time.     In  a  little 

this  trade  is  the  import  and  re-export  of  colonial  products,  while,  as  nothing  happens,  he  comes  out  and  climbs  upon  a 

The  United  States  buy  a  great  deal  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  wheelbarrow  and  peeps  over.     He  sees  Mr.  McGregor  hoeing 

Java  coffee,  sugar  and  other  products  of  the  East  Indies,  but  onions.     His  back  is  towards   Peter  and   beyond  him   is   the 

nearly  all  of  them  go  to  the  Netherlands  first  and  the  Dutch  gate.]    I  believe  I  could,  if  I  run  as  fast  as  I  can  along  that 

sell  them  to  us  at  a  good  profit.    We  sell  to  them  chiefly  manu-  straight  walk  behind  the  bushes, 

factures,  metals,  lumber,  foodstuffs,  leaf  tobacco  and  kerosene.  Mr.  McGregor. —  [Catching  a  glimpse  of  him.]     There  goes 

Imports  of  merchandise $1,332,874,000  t'^it  little  squirrel  again.     Fll  hit  him  this  time.     [Strikes  at 

Imports  from  the  United  States.  .       132,897,000  brt  misses  Peter.] 

Per  cent  10.0  Peter. —  [Slipping  swiftly  under  the  gate.]     There  I  am  safe 

Exports  of  merchandise $1,090,848,000  at  last  in  the  woods  outside  the  garden.     I'll  run  home  very 

Exports  to  the  United  States 42,247,000  fast.     What  will  mother  say? 

Per  cent  39  Mother  Rabbit. —  [Sees  Peter  come  home  wet.  very  tired. 

Exports.     Spices,  cofTee,  agricultural  products.  without  his  clothes.]      Peter,  what  have  you   done  with  your 

Imports.     Breadstuffs,   tobacco,   petroleum.  clothes?    That  is  the  second  little  jacket  you  have  had  and  lost 

Cities.    The  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam.  in  two  weeks. 
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LANGUAGE— 4B 

(Continued  from  page  173.) 

17.  Change  to  questions:  (1)  The  apple  is  sweet.  (2)  The  horse 
trots.  (3)  The  girl  has  finished  her  work.  (4)  Miss  Scott  likes  neat 
girls.     (5)  The  wind  howls. 

18.  Change  to  statements:  (1)  Can  you  do  Long  Division?  (2) 
Alay  I  leave  the  room?  (3)  Does  the  boy  sing?  (4)  Do  birds  fly? 
(5)   Have  the  boys  finished  playing  ball. 

19.  Write  the  proper  form  in  the  following  sentences:   of  give. 

gives,  gave,  given.     (1)   My  mother mc  a  cent  every  day.     (2) 

"Give  me  the  book,"   said  Jennie.      (3)    The  girls  have  ■ —  their 

mother  a  present.     (4)  John  me  a  book  last  Christmas.     (5) 

It me   great   pleasure   to   accept   your   kind    invitation   to   the 

party  next  Monday. 

20.  Dictate.  Have  children  punctuate:  Mrs.  Campbell  asked  the 
class,  "What  is  an  isthmus?"  Sarah  replied,  "An  isthmus  is  a  narrow 
body  of  land  that  connects  two  larger  bodies  of  land." 

21.  Write  three  rules  for  capital  letters. 

22.  Write  the  following  sentences  correctly : 
ink.     (2)  May  I  knock  this  paper  in  the  basket? 
me."     (4)  May  I  spill  the  water  on  the  flowers? 

Memory. 


(1)    I  ain't  got  no 
(3)  John  said,  "It  is 


1.  Who  wrote  the  poem  called  "The  Children's  Hour"? 

2.  Write  four  lines  of  the  poem  begiiming  with,  "From  my  study 
I  see  in  the  lamplight." 

3.  Who  was  the  "Bishop  of  Bingen"? 

4.  Who  wrote  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  ? 

5.  How  did  Francis  Key  come  to  write  this  poem? 

6.  Write  the  meaning  of  perilous,  ramparts,  streaming. 

7.  Write  the  first  stanza  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
8    Who  wrote  "The  Night  Wind"  ? 

9.     About  what  is  "The  Night  Wind"? 

10.     Write  five  lines  of   "The   Night   Wind,"   beginning   with  the 
second  verse. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 

f.  JOHNSON  pyBLSHNG 

RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA 

ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST 
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Numbt 

6421 

6422 

6423 

6424 

6425 

6742 

7072 

6741 

6740 

8103 

7361 

7979 

5805 
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Graded  Classics,  First  Reader 

Graded  Classics,  Second  Reader 

Price 

$  .2254 
.26% 
.30 
.333/4 
.3714 
•22J^ 
.45 
.15 
•22^ 

.183/4 

.30 

6.38 
.37'/, 

Graded  Classics,  Third  Reader 

Graded  Classics,  Fourth  Reader 

Graded   Classics,   Fifth    Reader    

McMurry's  "Tell  Me  a  Story" 

Pearson's  Stories  of  Bird  Life 

Graded  Classics,  "From  the  Land  of  Stories" 

Graded  Classics,  Fifty  Famous  Fables 

Grimm's  Fairy  Stories 

Williamson's  Life  of  George  Washington.  .. 

Carnefix     Practical     Sight     Word     Reading 

Chart  and  Phonic  Exercises  and  Stand... 

Our   Language-Grammar 

New  York  (ilyRcpresenlalive:  WIlllAM  P.  lyCKfR.  495  West  130th  Sireel 

GEOGRAPHY— 5A 

{Continued  from  page  175.) 

plains  or  parks  in  the  eastern  part  are  given  up  to  grazing. 

Smelting,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  and  flour  milling 
are  the  important  industries. 

Denver,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  It  is  the  chief  railroad  center  hetween  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  the  Pacific  coast.  It  receives  and  ships  prod- 
ucts from  the  mines,  ranches  and  farms  which  surround  it. 
It  is  also  a  manufacturing  city. 

The  crops  in  some  parts  of  this  state  are  watered  by  irriga- 
tion. That  is,  water  is  lead  through  canals  and  ditches  to  fields 
and  gardens.  There  is  more  irrigation  done  in  Colorado  than 
in  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Large  crops  of  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  raised. 

The  air  is  very  ilry  and  clear  and  many  invalids  go  to 
Colorado  for  their  health. 

California,  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  on  the  cast  by  Nevada  and 
Arizona,  on  the  south  by  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  the  land  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  It  is  the  second  state  in  size  being  three  times  as  large 
a.c  New  York  State. 

The  state  is  very  mountainous.  In  the  eastern  part  are  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  and  in  the  western  part  the  Coast  Range. 
Mt.  Whitney,  the  highest  peak  in  the  United  States,  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

The   San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento  Rivers  drain  the 


|F  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  and 

*     combination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public   School 
Courses. 


fhisiB!^]    T/^i^fl     f/,^^3| 


DEVOE  SCHOOL   WATER   COLOR   BOX    122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  containing  four  cakes,  and  one 
long  handled  No.  7  Brush.  One  cake  each  Black,  Carmine, 
Ultramarine  Blue  and   Perfect   Yellow. 

Devoe  Water  Color  Brushes  for  school  art  work  are 
made  in  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials,  Wood  Stains, 
Stenciling  Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 


NEW   YORK 


CHJCACiO 


K.\N.S.\S  CITY 
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Great  \-alley  of  Lalifornia,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
regions  of  this  country. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  Cahfornia,  a  wet  and  a  dry.  i  ne 
cHniate  is  dehghtful.  Southern  California  is  a  land  of  per- 
petual summer.  r  r-  ^      a 

The  gold  mines  of  California  rank  with  those  of  Colorado. 
The  quicksilver  mines  here  are  among  the  most  important  m 
the  world.     There  are  great  forests  in  California  where  we 

find  huge  trees.  ,  . 

California  is  the  greatest  fruit  growing  state  m  the  Union. 
Immense  quantities  of  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  grapes, 
figs  and  olives,  also  almonds  and  English  walnuts  grow  here. 
Southern  California  produces  lemons  and  oranges. 

The  chief  industries  of  California  are  sugar  refining,  fruit 
canning,  flour  milling,  lumbering,  ship  building  and  wine  mak- 
ing. 

California  is  a  great  commercial  state.    It  trades  extensively 

with  the  Orient. 

There  are  more  Chinese  and  Japanese  here  than  in  any 

other  state. 

San  Francisco,  in  the  western  part  of  California  on  San 
Francisco  Bay,  is  our  principal  Pacific  port.  The  entrance  to 
San  Francisco  harbor  is  called  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  city  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  of  1906. 
There  are  a  number  of  fine  new  buildings. 

Washington,  in  the  nothwestern  part  of  the  United  States, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  on  the  east  by  Idaho,  on 
the  south  by  Oregon  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Cascade  Mountains  cross  the  state.  The  Coast  Range 
is  on  the  western  coast  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
eastern  side. 

The  Columbia  River  drains  the  state. 

In  Washington  there  are  but  two  seasons,  a  rainy  and  a 
drv.     Flowers  bloom  every  month  of  the  year. 

This  state  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  timber.  The 
finest  trees  are  Douglas  Firs  which  grow  200  and  300  feet  tall. 

The  principle  crop  is  wheat.  We  also  find  enormous  apple 
orchards  here.  Great  quantities  of  salmon  are  caught  on  Puget 
Sound  and  along  the  Columbia  River.  It  is  the  only  state  on 
the  Pacific  coast  that  has  coal  mines  of  importance. 

Shingles  and  other  building  materials  are  manufactured, 
also  masts  for  vessels,  derricks  and  bridge  timbers. 

Seattle,  the  most  important  city  of  Washington,  is  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state  on  Puget  Sound.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbor.  Steamship  lines  connect  with  Asia,  Alaska 
and  San  Francisco. 

The  chief  exports  of  the  city  are  flour,  wheat,  lumber,  hops, 
salmon  and  coal. 

The  imports  are  silk,  tea,  rice,  spices  and  other  Oriental 
products.    Most  of  the  gold  from  Alaska  is  brought  to  Seattle. 

ARITHMETIC— 5B 

(Continued  from  page  177.) 

24.  Area  of  a  parallelogram  whose  base  is  4  yards  and 
altitude  1%  feet. 

25.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  triangle  whose  base  is  1 
yard  and  whose  altitude  is  1%  feet? 

26.  How  many  square  feet  of  plastering  will  be  needed 
for  a  room  20  feet  long  and  9  feet  high  ? 

27.  A  man  had  72  sheep.  He  lost  16%%  of  them.  How 
many  had  he  left? 


28.  A  man  received  $600  for  a  lot.    This  was  20^^  more 
than  he  paid  for  it.    What  did  he  pay? 

29.  48  is  .25  less  than  what  number  ? 

30.  Find  12%  of  800. 

31.  Simplify  Ys  of  9/10.    Vs  of  25/28. 

32.  How  much  is  ^  -^  >1  ?    j^  H-  '>4  ? 


33.  Visualize  from  B.  B. 


Write  answer. 


etc. 


5/7 


ARITHMETIC— 6A 

{Continued  from  page  179.) 

13.  My  brother,  sold  a  bicycle  for  $36,  which  was   ji  of 
what  it  cost  him?    How  much  did  it  cost? 

14.  How  many  hours  in  ?s  of  a  day? 

15.  At  $16  a  month,  how  much  rent  will  1  pay  in  1  year 

6  months? 

16.  I  bought  a  pair  of  skates  at  $0.90  and  sold  them  at  a 
loss  of  16^^%.     State  per  cent.:" 

17.  How  many  days  from  Decoration  Day  to  Independence 

Day? 

18.  If  John  is  12  years  old  today,  on  what  day  born? 

19.  If  5  pounds  butter  cost  $1.50,  how  much  will  2  pounds 
8  ounces  cost? 

20.  If  we  won  12  basket-ball  games  last  year,  or  6/7  ot 
number  played,  how  many  played? 

21.  One-third  of  }i  of  height  of  Washington  monument  is 
37  feet.     What  is  height? 

22.  Morris  can  distribute  han.lhills  in  3  days.  Rubin  in 
1  day,  and  John  in  6  days.  What  part  can  they  all  do  in  one 
dav  ? 

23.  An  auctioneer  sold  goods  to  the  amount  of  $500.  How 
much  was  his  commission  at  25^%  ? 

24.  James  walked  a  distance  of  UVi  miles  in  5  hours. 
How  many  miles  an  hour? 

25.  One-seventh  of  a  pole  was  broken  off  by  wind,  %  of 
it  was  in  the  mud,  and  the  remainder  was  in  the  air.  What 
part  in  air? 

26.  At  3  cents  a  square  foot,  how  much  must  be  paid  for 
10  boards,  each  16  feet  long  and  >^  foot  wide? 

27.  If  Abraham  spends  7/12  of  his  day  in  work  and  study, 
how  many  hours  left  for  sleep  and  recreation  ? 

28.  How  many  square  yards  in  four  walls  of  room  25  feet 
long  by  20  feet  wide  by  10  feet  high  ? 

29.  T  bought  a  book  for  28  cents  and  sold  for  21  cents. 
Per  cent,  loss  ? 

30.  If  a  yard  of  cloth  costs  ^ji,  how  much  will  ^  yards 
cost? 

31.  I  sold  a  book  for  96  cents,  which  cost  84  cents.     Gain 

per  cent.  ? 

32.  If  6/7  of  value  of  lot  is  $120,  how  much  entire  value? 

33.  In  a  mixed  school  where  the  boys  form  4/7  of  number 
there  are  60  girls.    How  many  boys  ? 

34.  How  many  days  from  July  15  to  September  12? 

35.  How  many  yards  carpet  1  yard  wide  will  cover  floor 
9  feet  by  12  feet? 

36.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  class  of  55  is  promoted.  How  many 
not? 

37.  Boy  spent  y=.  of  money.  Had  $3.60  left.  How  much 
did  he  spend? 
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KEEP  YOUR  SCHOOL  HOUSE  CLEAN 

Most  of  the  epidemics  of  children's  diseases  that  sweep  through  communities  are  traceable 
directly  to  the  public  schools  which  not  infrequently  become  veritable  incubating  places  for 
infectious  maladies.  This  danger  can  be  prevented  and  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren can  be  preserved  by  cleaning  the  school  house  with  the 


TUEC 


Stationary 
Cleaner 


For  Health  and  Cleanliness 


The  TUEC,  with  piping  never  less  than  2Y2 
inches  in  diameter,  removes  all  the  dirt  and 
dust,  fine  as  well  as  coarse,  together  with  the 
deadly  microbes  of  disease  and  the  poison- 
ous, breathed-over  air.  It  carries  the  solid 
matter  down  through  its  ample  piping  to 
an  airtight  sealed  vessel  in  the  basement 
and  exhausts  the  bad  air  through  a  vent  en- 
tirely outside  the  building. 


The  TUEC   Machine 


The  TUEC 

School  Tool 


The  TUEC  SCHOOL  TOOL  enables  the 
janitor  to  clean  underneath  and  between  the 
desks  without  having  to  drag  the  hose  up 
and  down  the  aisles  and  without  any  of  the 
inconvenience  and  difficulty  that  results 
from  the  obstructions  caused  by  the  legs  of 
the  desks.  It  is  entirely  automatic  and  there- 
fore saves  at  least  half  the  time  usually  re- 
quired for  cleaning  a  school  house. 

Every  day  in  the  year  TUECS  are  being  inttalled  1" 
some  school  houses.  Write  today  and  get  oar  prop- 
osition for  equipping  your  building  with  this  system. 
No  obligations  involved. 

The  United   Electric   Co. 

42  Hurford  Street 

CANTON,  -  OHIO 

Tuec  Companies  in  all  large  cities 
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COMPOSITION— 6B 

(Continued  from  page  181.) 
Capitol.     His  men  occupied  the  seats  in  front  of  him.     They 
pretended  to  act  as  the  law-makers  of  the  country  do. 

The  Admiral  put  this  question  to  the  men:  "Shall  this 
harbor  of  the  Yankees  be  destroyed  ?" 

"Aye,  aye !"  came  from  the  throats  of  hundreds. 

They  marched  out  into  the  city  and  set  fire  to  the  Capitol. 
The  wooden  structure  was  easily  set  on  fire.  The  doors,  chairs, 
the  library  and  its  books,  everything  that  could  burn,  soon  dis- 
appeared in  sheets  of  flame. 

Outline  based  on  "The  Burning  of  IVashington." 

The  British  pretended  to  act  as  law-makers— Mounted, 
Occupied. 

The  question : 

Set  fire  to  the  Capitol — Everything  burned.     Disappeared. 

Reading  to  the  Pupils. 
A  Story  of  Farragut. 

The  British  ship  Plantagenet  fell  in  with  the  cruiser  Presi- 
dent, off  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Just  as  the  commander 
of  the  President  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  the  Plantagenet, 
the  wind  died  away,  leaving  both  ships  nearly  becalmed.  While 
trying  to  coax  enough  wind  into  his  sails  to  carry  his  ship,  the 
American  determined  to  send  Midshipinan  Farragut  in  a  boat 
to  sound  the  channel.  While  Farragut  was  in  the  boat  the 
ship  sailed  away. 

Farragut,  who  was  then  about  fifteen  years  old,  felt  excited. 

"I'll  be  on  board  to  fight  the  Plantagenet  yet !"  he  said.  "I 
will,  I  will !  Set  the  sails,  men  !  Be  alive — be  alive !  Don't 
stand  with  your  mouths  open !'" 

The  sail  was  set,  and  the  little  boat  began  to  plow  through 
the  water.  Just  then  a  squall  struck  the  boat,  and  into  the 
water  went  Midshipman  Farragut  with  his  boat's  crew. 

"Oh!  what  will  the  captain  say  to  me  for  upsetting  the 
boat,  and  losing  the  oars  and  tackle !  I've  lost  the  fight,  too !" 
cried  Farragut  as  his  head  came  up  out  of  the  water. 

He  began  to  sneeze  the  salt  water  out  of  his  eyes  and  nose, 
as  he  looked  round  at  the  men's  heads  popping  up,  one  by  one, 
out  of  the  waves. 

"It's  bad  enough  to  lose  the  tackle;  and  now  you've  not 
only  lost  the  fight  for  me,  but  you  want  to  drown  yourselves, 
too.  I'll  kill  the  first  man  that  dares  to  drown !"  and  little  Far- 
ragut sputtered  and  scolded  away  at  the  men  to  keep  afloat. 

The  fight  between  the  two  ships  did  not  take  place,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  little  Farragut,  who  was  picked  off  of  the 
bottom  of  his  boat  in  a  short  time,  wet  and  sad. 

Model  based  on  "A  Story  of  Farragut." 

Farragut  and  some  men  were  sent  to  sound  the  channel. 
He  felt  excited  .  He  wanted  to  be  in  the  fight. 

The  little  boat  began  to  plow  through  the  water.  Just  then 
a  squall  struck  it.  Into  the  water  went  Farragut  with  his  boat's 
crew. 

The  men  swam  around  for  some  time.    Farragut  held  on  to 
the  bottom  of  his  boat.    He  was  finally  rescued. 
Drill  on  correct  use  of  sent,  felt,  began,  held. 
Comparative  and  superlative  of  adjective,  little. 


Outline  based  on  the  model. 
Farragut  sent  to  sound  the  channel — Excited,  Fight. 
Squall  upset  the  boat — Plow,  Squall,  \\'ater. 
Farragut  is  rescued — Men  swam.  Bottom  of  boat,  Rescued. 

ORAL   ARITHMETIC 

Seventh  Year. 

(70)  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  2  days.  B  can  do  a  piece 
of  work  in  3  days.  C  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days.  How  long 
would  it  take  the  three  together?  (J4  -f-  ^  +  J^^  =  13/12  in  1  day; 
1/12  in  1/13  of  a  day;  12/12  in  12  X  1/13  =  12/13  of  a  day.) 

(71)  If  2yi  yards  cost  45  cents,  price  of  1? 

(72)  If  3yi  yards  cost  $1.05,  price  of  6? 

(73)  If  M  yard  cost  75  cents,  price  of  1^4  yard?  (Twice  as 
much.) 

(74)  If  1  yard  costs  12  cents,  how  many  yards  can  be  bought 
for  $1? 

(75)  If  6  yards  cost  75  cents,  how  many  yards  can  be  bought 
for  $3?     (4  times  as  many.) 

(76)  If  2}i  yards  cost  88  cents,  how  many  yards  can  be 
bought  for  $1? 

(77)  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  6,  4  and  8?  (24). 

(78)  What  is  the  least  common  denominator  of  these  frac- 
tions, ^,  14,  yi,  Yi. 

(79)  Give  a  multiple  of  12.  Give  the  square  of  12;  the  cube 
of  12.     What  is  the  difference  between  a  multiple  and  a  power? 

(80)  Find  the  interest  of  $5,000  at  5%  for  2  years.  (1/10 
X  $5,000.) 

(81)  Find  the  interest  of  $1,000  at  6%  for  4  months  12  days. 
(..022  X   1,000  =  $22.) 

(82)  Find  the  interest  of  $500  for  1  year  6  months  at  4%. 
($45  at  6%;  ?^  of  45  =  $30.) 

(83)  Find  the  interest  of  $365  at  6%  for  2  months.     ($3.65.) 

(84)  60  days  from  May  4  =  ? 

(85)  90  days  from  September  10  =  ? 

(86)  60  days  from  February  2  =  ? 

(87)  Change  3/40  to  a  decimal. 

(88)  Add  .3  and  .03.  ; 

(89)  Subtract  .03  from  .3. 

(90)  Multiply  .5  by  .05. 

(91)  Divide  .5  by  .05. 

(92)  Change  .725  to  a  common  fraction. 

(93)  Change  this  complex  fraction  to  a  simple  one  2^/3. 

(94)  Change  .035^  to  a  simple  common  fraction. 

(95)  Simplify  6  +  4  X  3  X  C12  —  3  X  2).  (78.) 

(96)  Simplify  8  -f  7  —  (3  +  2).  (10.) 

(97)  If  X  =  3H,  what  will  8X  equal? 

(98)  If  16X  =  48,  what  will  X  equal? 

(99)  If  2I4X  =  25,  what  will  X  equal?  \ 

(100)  If  ?^X  =  16,  what  will  X  equal? 

(101)  Find  2%  of  $685. 

(102)  16  is  what  per  cent,  of  80? 

(103)  24  is  407o  of   ? 

(104)  56  is  14  2/7%   more  than   ? 

(105)  63  is  12^%  less  than  ? 

(106)  How  long  will  it  take  $375  to  double  itself;  i.  e.,  to  earn 
100%  of  itself,  at  4%  interest?     (25  years.) 

(107)  A  man  bought  a  house  for  $7,000  and  sold  it  at  a  loss 
of  2^%.     Loss? 

(108)  A  man  gained  $300  on  a  house  that  cost  him  $6,000.  Gain 
per  cent.? 

(109)  In  a  certain  transaction,  a  man  gained  $25;  if  this  was  a 
gain  of  20%  on  the  cost,  what  was  the  cost  and  the  selling  price? 
(Percentage  H-  Rate  =  Base;  25  -r-  J^  =  $125  cost,  $150  selling  price.) 

(110)  A  man  sold  a  picture  for  $60,  gaining  20%  on  what  it 
cost  him.     Gain?  (10.) 

(111)  A  man  sold  a  set  of  books  for  $40,  losing  20%  on  their 
cost.     Loss?  ($10.) 

(112)  An  agent  collects  $1,500.     What  is  his  commission  at  6%? 

(113)  An  agent  gets  $500  for  selling  $3,000  worth  of  goods. 
What  is  his  rate  of  commission? 
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D.    C.    HEATH    &    COMPANY'S 

TEXTS    THAT    STAND    THE    CLASSROOM    TEST 

Adopted  for  Day  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  New  York  City 
==— ==  1915 —  191  9 


ENGLISH 


for    Non-English    Speaking    Pupils 


List  No. 

5731  Harrington    and    Cunningham's    First    Book 

(Special  classes  and  evening  schools). 

5732  Harrington   and   Cunningham's   Language   Lessons   to   Accompany  the   First   Book 

for  Non-English  Pupils   (Teachers,  special  classes,  and  evening  schools). 
6733     Harrington  and  Moore's  Second  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking  Pupils   (Special 
classes  and  evening  schools). 

5738  Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English,   Book  I    (Grades  4A  to  5B,    inclusive). 

5739  Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English,  Book  II   (Grades  6A  to  8B,  inclusive). 

5743  Manley-Bailey's  Lessons   in  English,    Book  One,   Language  Lessons    (Grades  4A 

to  6B). 

5744  Manly-Bailey*s    Lessons    in    English,    Book    Two.       Composition    and    Grammar 

(Grades  7A  to  8B). 
5798     Goldwasser's  Method  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  English   (For  teachers). 
5807     Wooley's  Handbook  of  Composition  (Indispensable  for  teachers). 
6756     Moore's    English-Italian    Language    Book    (For    Evening    Schools),    Revised    and 

Enlarged. 


MATHEMATICS 


6303 
€304 
6380 
6331 
6600 
6601 


6628 
6629 
6630 
6631 

6382 
6383 
6602 

6376 
6377 
6378 
6379 
6375 

6416 
6417 
6418 
6419 
6420 
6642 
6427 

6443 
6444 
6445 
6446 
6447 
6448 


6449 
6450 
6451 
6452 
6453 
6454 


6684 
6688 
6689 


READERS    (BASAL) 

Bass's  Beginner's  Reader.   First  Year. 

Bass's   First   Reader,    First  Year. 

Davis-Julien  Finger   Play,  Part  One   (Grade   lA). 

Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,   Part  Two   (Grade   IB). 

Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,   Part  One,   Teacher's  Edition  and  Manual. 

Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,   Part  Two,    Teacher's  Edition  and  Manual. 

PERCEPTION   CARDS. 
Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,    Part  One,   Chikadee   Songs. 
Where  is  the  Bee  Hive  1 
Part   Two,    Bow-wow   and  Meow-mro. 
Fishes  in  the  Brook. 


(For  Sea-Brownie 


6820 

6821 
6822 

6848 

6897 
6914 

6922 
6925 
6926 
6873 
6970 

70  eo 


8108 
7227 

7321 
7329 
7346 


Davis-Julien  Sea-Brownie  Reader,  Part  One  (Grade  2A). 
Davis-Julien  Sea-Brownie  Reader.  Part  Two  (Grade  2B). 
Davis-Julien   Teachers'    Manual   for  Second    and  Third   Years. 

Reader  and  Evenings  with  Grandma,   Part  One). 
Davis-Julien's  Evenings  with   Grandma,   Part  One   (Grade  3A). 
Davis-Julien's  Evenings   with   Grandma.    Part   Two    (Grade   8B). 
Davis-Julien's  Evenings   with    Grandpa,    Part  One    (Grade   4A). 
Davis-Julien's  Evenings  with   Grandpa,    Part   Two    (Grade   4B), 
Davis-Julien's  Days  with  Uncle   Jack    (Grade   5A). 
Gorden's  Comprehensive  Method  of  Teaching  Reading. 

Book  One,    First  Year,   Revised. 

Book  Two,  Second  Year,   Revised. 

Book  Three,    Third   Year. 

Book   Four,   Fourth  Year. 

Book  Five.   Fifth  Year. 
Gordon's  Word  Drill  Charts,   per  set. 
Grubb's  Industrial   Primary  Reader,   Second   Year. 
Heath   Readers.    Regular  Edition. 

Primer,    First  Year. 

First    Reader,    First   Year. 

Second  Reader,   Second  Year. 

Third    Reader,    Third   Year. 

Fourth  Reader,   Fourth  Year. 

Fifth  Reader,  Fifth  Year. 
Heath's    Readers    by    Grades,    with    Memory    Gems    Required    by    the    Course    of 
Study. 

Book   One,    First   Year. 

Book  Two,  Second  Year. 

Book   Three,    Third   Year. 

Book  Four,   Fourth  Year. 

Book   Five,    Fifth   Year. 

Book  Six,   Sixth  Year. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

FIRST  YEAR. 
O'Shea's   Six   Nursery   Classics. 
Welsh's   Nursery   Rhymes,   Part   One. 
Welsh's   Nursery   Rhymes,    Part  Two. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Norton's  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Volume  One:  Rhymes,  Jingles  and  Fables. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Norton's   Heart    of    Oak   Books.    Volume   Two 
O'Shea's  Old   World  Wonder  Stories. 
O'Shea's  Tales  of  Mother  Goose. 
Welsh's   Goody   Two  Shoes. 

FOURTH    YEAR. 
Firth's   Stories   of   Old   Greece, 
Kupfer's   Stories  of  Long   Ago. 
Mulock's    The    Little   Lame   Prince. 

Norton's   Heart   of  Oak   Books,   Volume   Three:    Fairy  Tales,    Stories   and   Poems. 
O'Shea's   Waste   Not. 
Ruskin's   King   of   the   Golden  River. 
Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

FIFTH    YEAR. 
Norton's    Heart    of    Oak    Books,    Volume    Four:    Fairy    Stories    and    Classic    Tales 
of   Adventure. 

FIFTH   AND   SIXTH   YEAR. 
Dole's   Young  Citizen. 

SEVENTH   YEAR. 
Starr's  American  Indians. 
Sketch   Book.   Edited   by   H.    H.    Davidson. 

EIGHTH    YEAR. 
Shakespeare's  Julius   Caesar.    Arden   Edition 
Shakespeare's   Merchant  of  Venice.   Arden  Edition, 
Lincoln's  Select  Letters  and  Speeches. 


List  No. 

5405     Gardner    and    Murtland's    Industrial    Arithmetic    (For    Girls,    Trade    and    Evening 

Schools). 
5536     Heath's  Beginner's  Arithmetic   (Grades  2A  and  2B). 
5538     Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,    Part   One    (Grades  3A  and  8B). 

5487  Walsh's   New   Primary  Arithmetic.    Part  Two    (Grades  4A  and  4B). 

8110     Walsh's   New  Primary.   Parts  One  and   Two.   Complete    (Grades  3A   to  4B). 

5485  Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,   Part  One   (Grades  3A  to  5B). 

5486  Walsh's   Graded   Mental   Arithmetic,    Part   Two    (Grades   6A   to   8B). 

5570  Walsh's    Graded    Mental    Arithmetic.    Complete. 

5488  Walsh's  New   Grammar  School  Arithmetic,    Part  One    (Grades   5A   to   6B). 

5489  Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,   Part  Two    (Grades  7A  to  8B). 

5490  Walsh's    Grammar   School   Arithmetic,    Parts    One   and   Two,    Complete    (Grades- 

4B  to  8BJ. 

5491  Walsh's  Arithmetic  for  Upper  Grades  (Grades  6A  to  8B). 

5571  Walsh's  Practical  Methods  in  Arithmetic   (For  teachers). 

5492  Watson  and  White's  Primary  Arithmetic,   Part  Two   (Grades  4A  and  4B). 

5493  Watson  and  White's  Intermediate  Arithmetic   (Grades  5A  to  6B), 

5494  Watson  and  White's   Grammar  School  Arithmetic   (Grades  6A  to  8B). 

HISTORY 

5943  Everett  Barnes'   Short  American  History  by  Grades,    Part  One   (Grades  5A  and 

5B). 

5944  Everett  Barnes'   Short  American  History  by  Grades,   Part  Two   (Grades  6A  and 

6B). 
6945     Everett   Barnes'   American   History   for   Grammar   Grades    (New),    (Grades  7B   ti> 
8B.    inclusive). 

5946  Bourne    and    Benton's    Introductory    American    History    (Grades    6A    to    7A,    in- 

clusive). 

5947  Bourne    and    Benton's    History    of    the    United    States    (Grades    "TB    to    8B,    in- 

clusive). 
5951     Cornman  and   Gerson's   Topical  Survey  of  U.    S.   History   (Grades   8A  and  SB). 
5996     Thomas'   Elementary   History  of  U.   S.    (Grades  5A   to   6B),   Biographical. 

CIVICS 

5926  Dunn's    Community    and    the    Citizen    (Grades    8A    and    SB),    Revised    and    En- 

larged. 

5927  Plass's  Civics   for  Americans  in  the  Making   (For  Evening  Schools  and  Speciml 

Classes). 

GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS 

6867     Haaren's    First    Notions    of    Geography    (A    Beginner's    Geography)    (For    Fourtb 

Year). 
7129     Horton's   Frozen  North:     Arctic  Explorations    (For  Sixth  Year). 

6994  Winslow's   Earth  and   Its   People    (For   Fifth   Year). 

6995  Winslow's   United    States    (For   Fifth  Year). 

7J35     Winslow's    Our   American    Neighbors    (For   Sixth   Year). 

7247  Winslow's  Europe   (For  Sixth   Year). 

7248  Winslow's    Distant    Countries    (For    Seventh    Year). 

SUPPLEMENTARY      HISTORY      READERS 
FOR  THE  REVISED  COURSE  IN  HISTORY 

6856 
7C48 
7128 

6790 

6870 
6871 
6987 
7132 
7082 


Bass's   Stories   of   Pioneer   Life    (For    Fourth   Year). 

Holbrook's  Cave  Mound  and  Lake   Dwellers.      Fifth  Year. 

Horton's  A  Group  of  Famous  Women:   Brief  Biographies  of  Noted  Women  (For 

Sixth  and   Seventh   Year). 
Pratt's  America's  Story  for  America's  Children,   Volume  One.  Befftnner's  Book. 

Third  Year. 

Volume  Two.   Discoverers  and  Explorers.     Fourth  Year. 

Volume  Three,  The  Early  Colonies.     Fourth  Year. 

Volume  Four,  Later  Colonial  Period.     Fifth  Year. 

Volume  Five,  Foundations  of  the  Kepublic.     Sixth  Year. 
Stone  and  Fickett'a  Days  and  Deeds  100  Years  Ago  (For  Fifth  Yfx). 


Fables  and  Nursery   Rhymes. 


NATURE  STUDY  :— Supplementary  Reading 

6720  Bass's  Animal  Life.    Revised  Edition.   Second  Year. 

6721  Bass's  Plant  Life.  Revised  Edition,   Second  Year. 

7021  Dale's  Heroes  and  Greathearts  and  Their  Animal  Frienda   (Fifth  Tear). 

7046  Jordan's  True  Talcs  of  Birds  and  Beasts,   Fifth  Year. 

6766  Warren's  September  to  June.  Second  Year. 

6768  Wright's  Seaside  and  Wayside.  Book  One.     Second  Year. 

6837  Wright's   Seaside  and  Wayside,   Book  Two.     Third  Year. 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE 

6160     Brown's  Good  Health   for  Boys  and  Girls,   Fourth   Year. 

SPELLING   AND   LANGUAGE    WORK 

7666  Haaren's   Word   and   Sentence  Book.      Book  One    (Grades  SA   to  4B.    inclusiTtX 

7567  Haaren's   Word  and   Sentence  Book.     Book   Two    (Grades   8A   to  7B). 

7665  Haaren's  Graded  Spelling  Book  (Grades  SA  to  7B). 

7584  Penniman's  Common  Words  Difficult  to  Spell    (For  Grammar  Grades)'. 

7691  Richards  Primary  Speller   (Grades  2A  to  4B). 

7692  Richard's  Grammar  Grade  Speller   (Grades  6A  to  8B). 
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(114)  An  agent  receives  $200  for  buying  goods  at  S%  com- 
mission. How  many  dollars'  worth  does  he  buy?  ($4,000.) 

(115)  An  agent  receives  $2,100  with  which  to  buy  goods  and 
pay  himself  his  commission  of  5%  on  the  purchase.  How  much 
does  he  invest  in  goods  and  what  is  his  commission?  (2,100  is  5% 
more  than  he  invests,  therefore  2.100  ^  1.05  =  $2,000  invested  and 
$100  commission.) 

(116)  An  agent  sends  back  to  his  employer  $475  after  selling 
goods  and  retaining  his  own  commission  of  5%.  Find  the  amount 
of  sales  and  the  commission.     (475  ^  95%  of  sales.) 

(117)  A  house  is  assessed  for  $8,000.  What  tax  must  be  paid, 
if  the  rate  of  taxation  is  1^%? 

(118)  A  man  pays  $75  tax  when  the  rate  is  I'/c  What  is  the 
assessed  value  of  his  house? 

(119)  Goods  costing  £50  ($250)  were  dutiable  at  the  rate  of 
2%  ad  valorem.     What  was  the  entire  cost  of  the  goods? 

(120)  Find  the  net  price  of  a  piano  listed  at  $600,  if  10  and 
10%  discounts  are  allowed. 

(121)  Find  area  of  a  rectangle  8  decimeters  wide  and  Ijl 
meters  long. 

(122)  How  many  gallons  in  a  tank  1  meter  long.  8  decimeters 
wide,  60  centimeters  deep.  (10  decimeters  X  8  X  6  =:  480  cubic 
decimeters  or  liters.  (A  liter  is  about  a  quart.)  480  -H  4  ^  120 
gallons.) 

(123)  How  many  £.  mark.,  fr.  in  $10?  ($10  ==£2,  40  mk., 
50  fr.) 

(124)  If  a  man  buys  a  share  of  stock  which  pays  a  4%  dividend 
every  year  for  $80,  what  is  his  rate  of  interest?  ($4  a  year  is  what 
part  of  $80?  1/20  or  S%.) 

(125)  What  per  cent,  income  on  my  investment  will  I  receive, 
if  I  buy  6%  stock  at  20%  premium?     ($6  H-  $120  =  5%.) 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PILGRIMS-SB 

Bv  J.  H.  Warschauer,  P.  S.,  152. 

Cast. 
Priscilla 
Mrs.  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Brewster 
Mrs.  Bradford 
Mrs.  Carver 
Remember  Hopkins 


Prudence  Bradford 
Patience  Carver 
James  Brewster 
Stuart  Brewster 
Richard  Carver 


'Children 


Mr.  John  Alden 
Mr.  Hopkins 
Miles  Standish 
Mr.  Brewster 
Mr.  Bradford 
Mr.  Carver 
Indian  Chief 
Indian  Braves 


To  be  recited  before  Scene  I. 
Our  Httle  play  to-day  is  given  to  show  how  Thanksgiv- 
ing really  started.     We  are  going  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
the  Pilgrims  from  their  homes  in  England  through  their 
life  in  America. 

You  all  know  that  the  Pilgrims  were  so  named  because 
they  traveled  so  much. 

In  Scene  I  you  will  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  their 
httle  girl  Remember.  After  this  scene  is  finished,  see  if 
you  can  tell  the  reason  why  they  left  their  home. 

Scene  I. 
Setting:     The  living-room. 

^Irs.  Hopkins  reads  to  Remember  from  a  Bible 

Enter  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mrs.  H.:    "What  is  the  matter?"    ' 

Mr.  H. :  "I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  move  to  Holland  " 

Mrs  H. :  "Not  leave  the  green  fields  and  hedge-rows 
of  England!    What  has  happened  to  make  this  necessary?" 
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iMr.  H. :  "The  king  has  said  that  we  must  all  go  to  his 
church  and  pray  the  same  prayers  which  he  does." 

Mrs.  H. :    "What  will  happen  if  we  do  not  obey?" 

Mr.  H. :    "We  shall  be  punished  and  put  into  prison." 

Mrs.  H. :  "Then  let  us  take  Remember  and  join  the  rest 
of  the  Pilgrims." 

R. :  "Oh,  mother,  may  1  take  luy  white  swans?  Will  I 
have  a  garden  and  pond  for  them?  Will  there  be  beautiful 
hills  for  me  to  run  up  and  down  on  ?" 

Mrs.  H.  (to  Remember)  :  "No,  dear ;  you  can't  take 
your  swans."  (to  Mr.  H.)  "We  will  be  very  busy  now  pack- 
ing our  furniture." 

R. :  "W'ell,  I'll  go  out  and  stay  with  my  pets  and  green 
hills  as  long  as  I  may."     (Exit.) 

Mr.  H. :  "I  think  we  had  better  see  if  Mr.  Bradford  has 
made  any  plans." 

Mrs.  H. :    "Yes.  let  us  go  now  ." 
(Exit  both.) 
Before  Scene  II. 

During  the  time  between  Scene  I  and  the  next  scene 
the  Pilgrims  have  lived  in  Holland,  where  they  could  wor- 
ship as  they  pleased.    Some  stayed  there  nine  years. 

They  were  afraid  that  their  children  would  grow  up 
with  Dutch  customs  and  speaking  the  Dutch  language. 
Therefore  they  managed  to  leave  Holland  for  America. 

They  first  had  to  go  to  England,  so  that  they  could  get 
a  boat  bound  for  America. 

The  next  scene  tells  you  the  story  of  their  voyage  on 
that  boat,  the  "Mayflower,"  which  left  England.  Septetnber. 
1620. 
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Scene  II  on  the  "Mayftoiver." 

Captain  Standish  enters,  looks  over  sea. 
From  right  enter  ]\lr.  Bradford,  Mr.  Brewster  and  John 
Alden. 

Mr.  Brad. :    "At  last  we  are  well  on  our  way." 
John  A.:    "It  seems  a  long  time  since  we  started." 
Mr.  Brew. :     "Yes,  we  have  Governor  Carver  to  thank. 
It  was  he  who  called  the  meeting  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Hol- 
land and  advised  us  to  leave." 

Miles  Standish:     "We  should  soon  reach  land." 
Mr.  Brad.:     "I  hope  so.     Here  come  Governor  Carver 
and  Mr.  Hopkins." 

(Enter  Gov.  C.  and  Mr.  H.) 

Gov.  C. :  "What's  this  you're  saying  about  Holland  ? 
We  have  traveled  so  much  I  have  to  stop  to  think  where  I 
am." 

Mr.  H. :  "First  we  left  England  to  live  in  Holland. 
Then  we  left  Holland  for  England  to  reach  the  "May- 
flower," which  was  bound  for  America,  and  here  we  are, 
right  on  its  deck  with  102  passengers." 

(Enter  Mrs.  H.,  :Mrs.  Brew.,  Mrs.  Brad.,  and  ]\Irs.  Car- 
ver— from  left.) 

Mrs.  C. :     "Good  morning,  gentlemen." 
(Enter  Priscilla  and  children  from  left.     Miles  Standish  goes 
to  Priscilla.) 

Mr.  Brad.:    "This  is  a  fine  day." 

Mrs.  H. :    "Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Bradford." 

Gov.  C. :     "The  children  certainly  do  love  Priscilla." 
(John  Alden  joins  Priscilla  also.) 

Mrs.  Brew.:  "Doesn't  it  seem  good  to  see  the  children 
growing  up  once  more  with  English  customs?" 

Mrs.  Brad.:  "Yes,  if  we  had  stayed  in  Holland  much 
longer,  our  children  would  have  grown  like  their  little 
Dutch  playmates." 

Mrs.  H. :  "Remember  said  all  she  enjoyed  was  skating 
on  the  canals." 

Mrs.  C. :  "By  the  way,  how  is  your  little  baby  to-day, 
Mrs.  Hopkins?" 

Mrs.  H. :    "Quite  well,  thank  you." 

Mr.  H. :  "W't  have  named  him  Oceanius  because  he 
w^as  born  on  this  ship." 

John  A.:  "Well,  Priscilla,  1  suppose  you  will  be  happy 
when  we  reach  land." 

Pris.:  "Yes,  John,  I  often  wonder  what  America  will 
be  like." 

Richard — pointing:  "Oh,  look!  Captain  Standish,  what 
is  that?" 

Capt.  St.:  "That  is  a  land  bird,  my  little  boy.  Soon  we 
must  see  the  shore." 

Prudence :  "Oh,  father,  we're  going  on  land  right  now, 
for  Richard  saw  a  bird." 

Mr.  Brew.:  "Not  now  my  little  girl.  It  is  Sunday  to- 
day. I  think  we  had  better  have  church  now  to  thank  God 
for  bringing  \is  safely  here." 

Gov.  C. :    "\'ery  well.    We  will  go  downstairs  now." 

(Exit  to  right.  All  the  men  and  Priscilla  between  John 
A.  and  Capt.  St.) 

(Exit  to  left.     Women  and  children.) 
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To  be  recited  before  Scene  III. 

Scenes  III  and  IV  tell  you  about  the  hard  life  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  the  new  world,  since  they  landed  in  December, 
1620.  But  the  men  worked  hard  and  finally  formed  a  suc- 
cessful colony  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  You  will  also 
find  out  just  how  Thanksgiving  Day  started. 

I  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  rest  of  our  play  and  we  wish 
you  all  a  very  happy  Thanksgiving. 

Scene  III. 
Home  in  America. 

(Enter  from  right — Priscilla,  John  A.,  Capt.  St.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  Remember,  Mr.  Carver.) 

(  Enter  from  left — The  rest.) 

\\'omen  spin — children  seated.  Priscilla,  Prudence  and 
Patience  busy  at  the  back. 

Mr.  H. :    "If  only  we  could  do  something." 

Mr.  Brad. :  "Why,  we've  done  a  great  deal.  Remember 
the  day  we  landed?  Captain  Miles  Standish  said,  'This 
rock  we  step  upon  we  will  call  Plymouth  after  our  English 
home.'  Well,  all  we  found  here  then  was  a  rocky  coast  and 
gloom)'  pine  trees." 

Mr.  Brev\r. :  "Yes,  and  now  we  have  cut  down  many 
trees  and  out  of  them 'made  our  houses." 

Mrs.  C. :  "That  is  so.  Then  think  how  many  of  us  fell 
sick  on  account  of  the  cold  winter  and  strange  homes." 

Mrs.  H. :  "At  one  time  there  were  only  seven  well  peo- 
ple out  of  our  whole  band  of  Pilgrims. 

(Pris.  comes  forward.) 

Pris. :  "Now  I  have  dreadful  news.  There  is  very  little 
food  left." 

John  A. :  "I  have  found  grain  buried  in  the  earth.  Per- 
haps it  will  do  to  plant." 

Mr.  H. :    "Yes,  John,  but  who  knows  how  to  plant  it?" 

(A  knock  from  right.) 
Children  go  to  parents — all  look  toward  right. 

(Knock  repeated.) 
Capt.  St. :    "Come  in." 

(Enter  Indians.) 
Men  prepare  to  defend  themselves. 

Ind.  Chief:  "Don't  be  afraid.  We  have  come  to  be 
friends  and  smoke  the  'Pipe  of  Peace.'  " 

(Men  and  Indians  smoke  the  pipe.) 
Ind.  Chief:  "Is  there  anything  we  can  do?" 
Capt.  St. :    "Yes,  we  are  almost  out  of  food.     We  have 

grain,  but  we  don't  know  how  to  plant  it.    Will  you  show 

us  ?" 

Ind.  Chief :    "Yes,  follow  us." 

Pris. :  "Oh,  John,  be  careful.  They  might  just  be  fool- 
ing and  really  harm  you." 

Capt.  St. :  "Come,  friends.  Each  man  here  must  work 
if  he  wants  to  eat." 

(Men  and  Ind.  exit.) 

Mrs.  Brad.:     "I  am  sure,  dear  Priscilla,  that  no  harm 


will  come  to  John  Alde«,  or  any  others,  when  Captain  Stan- 
dish  is  near." 

Patience:     "Mother,  will  the  Indians  be  good  to  us?" 

Mrs.  C. :    "Yes." 

Stuart :  "Will  they  let  us  play  with  their  bows  and 
arrows?" 

James :    "They  are  too  big  for  us." 

Rich. :    "I'm  going  to  make  a  little  one." 

Mrs.  Brew. :  "Let  us  all  go  out  and  watch  the  men  in 
the  fields." 

(All  exit  to  right.) 

Scene  IV  (same  as  III). 

(Enter  all  from  right,  except  Mr.  C.  and  Capt.  St.) 

(Women  busy  at  left,  men  at  right.) 

Patience :  "This  is  going  to  be  a  great  day,  Priscilla. 
I  heard  father  say  that  all  the  crops  are  going  to  be 
gathered." 

Prud. :  "Mother,  may  we  all  go  and  watch?"  (enter 
Capt.  St.  and  Gov.  C.) 

xMrs.  Brad. :    "Yes." 

Gov.  C. :  "Everything  certainly  did  grow  well.  We 
ought  to  thank  God  for  the  rich  harvest." 

Mrs.  C. :  "Let  us  have  a  feast  and  have  some  on  the 
table  of  everything  God  has  given  us,  to  show  how  much  we 
have  to  be  thankful  for." 

Mrs.  Brew. :  "Let  us  invite  the  Indians,  who  have  been 
so  kind  to  us." 

Mr.  H. :  "This  will  be  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
America,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  the  last." 

John  A. :  "That's  a  good  idea.  Who'll  see  that  the  In- 
dians get  their  invitation?" 

Mr.  Brew. :  "Since  Captain  Standish  is  our  leader,  let 
him  announce  it." 

Mr.  Brad. :  "Let  Mr.  Carver  order  that  everybody  in 
our  colony  have  a  feast  and  thank  God  as  we  are  going  to." 

John  A. :    "All  in  favor  say  'Aye.'  " 

All :  "Aye,  aye.  Hurrah  for  Mr.  Carver.  Hurrah  for 
Captain  Standish." 

Capt.  St. :    "Well,  we're  on  our  way." 

(Exit  Capt.  St.  and  Mr.  C— right.) 

Mrs.  Brad. :  "This  next  week  will  be  a  busy  week  for 
us,  for  we  want  to  have  things  just  right." 

Mr.  Brad. :    "We'll  be  busy  shooting  game." 

Mrs.  H.    "We'll  try  our  very  best  to  cook  good  things." 

Remember:    "May  the  children  sit  at  the  table?" 
(Exit  men.) 

Mrs.  C. :    "Yes,  certainly."  ' 

James :    "Won't  we  have  fun  !" 

Pris. :  "I  should  love  to  see  what  those  Indians  do  when 
they  get  their  invitation." 

Mrs.  Brad. :    "We  can  if  we  want  to."  i 

Mrs.  Brew. :    "Then  let  us  go."  ' 

(Exit  all  to  right.)  '• 

END. 
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